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PREFACE 


TO  THE  NEW  AND  KEVISED  EDITION 


OF  OCTOBEB,  1865. 


In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  popular  work,  the  Editors  have  endeavored 
to  incorporate  all  the  improvements  in  the  various  branches,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition.  Much  of  the  work  has  been 
entirely  re-written,  and  new  articles  have  been  added  on  Photography,  Pyrotech- 
nics, Angling,  Pisciculture,  etc.  The  matter  has  not  been  simply  scissored  from 
newspapers,  but  carefully  digested  from  standard  authorities,  the  scientific  journals, 
and  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  Editors  and  contributors.  The  Editors 
have  to  acknowledge  valuable  assistance  from  gentlemen,  eminent  in  the  deparU 
ments  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Wine-making,  Perfumery,  Cements,  Engraving, 
Photography,  Angling,  Tanning,  etc.  The  work,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found 
more  reliable  and  thorough  than  any  one  of  its  class  now  in  print.  The  Miscel- 
laneous department  is  almost  entirely  new,  and  contains  much  valuable  and  inter- 
esting information.  Some  matters  properly  belonging  under  other  heads,  but 
received  too  late,  have  been  transferred  to  it.  The  reader  is  especially  requested 
io  refer  to  the  index,  when  seeking  information. 
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Vkom  vm  Pmu.  None  AmuoAir,  I>io.  22, 1866. 

HieTUt  aaioaBt  of  meftil  knowledge  bearing  on  everynlay  life  which  constantly  flftB  fhiongb  fbe  wortd,  hni 
often  led  to  efforti  fbr  gathering  and  rendering  it  available  by  those  who  want  it,  when  they  want  it.  Mr.  Zi  11 
baring  made  a  previous  snccessfnl  effort  In  this  direction,  has  enlarged  the  field  of  his  aseftalneeti  by  a  new  editit  a 
of  his  work,  which  will  be  exceedingly  nseftil  to  all,  and  almost  indispensable  to  some.  He  has  gathered  the  formalsB 
tnd  directions  of  all  the  most  recent  discovsriss  in  the  nsefkil  and  domestic  arts,  and  has  made  it  as  nearly  complete  as 
possible.  Though  ike  work  is  designed  for  popular  rather  than  scientific  use,  it  contains  much  that  will  interest 
scientific  men,  as  well  as  general  roulera.  Agriculture,  horticulture,  domestic  economy,  farriery,  medicine,  bi  ewing, 
distillation,  dyeing,  paints  and  varnishes,  metallurgy,  photograpliy,  engraving,  pottery,  weights  and  measures->these 
are  among  the  suljects  treated  very  Ailly,  and  which  are  of  flr^t  imnortanoe.  There  is  no  effort  to  prepare  treatises  upon 
any  of  these.  The  kernel  alone  is  retained,  and  that  in  the  best  form  for  use  by  practical  men.  There  is  a  great 
body  of  what  may  be  termed  the  cream  of  useAil  knowledge,  under  the  general  head  of  agriculture,  which  it  were 
weli  all  farmers  should  have  for  pemsal  at  leisure  moments.  Manures,  crop^  drainage,  and  tlie  care  of  animals,  are 
all  treated  in  a  condensed  manner,  with  directions  and  infbrmation  which  cannot  fitil  to  advantage  reiulers.  The 
gardener,  poulterer,  and  apiarian,  are  provided  with  excellent  receipts.  The  half-hundred  pages  devoted  to  medicine 
will  be  useful  where  a  physician  cannot  be  procured ;  and  under  tb^  miscellaneous  head  there  are  a  variety  of  facts 
on  horsemanship  and  knitting,  gunpowder  and  book-keeping,  dogs  and  crocheting,  which  could  not  readily  be  found 
elsewhere.  A  gn^it  deal  of  the  information  hitherto  published  in  wis  form  has  been  of  doubtful  use,  and  has  discredited 
honest  efforts  to  idd  the  community.  The  connteifeit  only  proves  the  worth  of  what  Is  genuine,  and  this  really 
careftil  and  useAil  vade  meeum  ought  not  to  suffer  from  the  reputation  of  the  trash  which  it  seeks  to  supplant.  The 
Index— ^in  essential  in  such  a  compilation — ^has  been  careAiIly  arranged,  at  much  length.  There  are  diagrams  and 
illustrations  where  they  are  needed,  and  the  whole  forms  a  volume  which  ought  to  be  yery  widely  drcvdated,  and 
which  will  repay  its  cost  in  almost  any  fiBmily  within  a  year. 

I^M  THB  Phila.  8nin>AT  Despatch,  Not.  26, 1865. 

Mackensie's  Ten  Thonsand  Receipts,  containing  new  discoveries  and  processes  In  use  up  to  October,  1866.  487  pagst. 
Vo  describe  thin  volume  properly  would  require  the  space  given  to  a  catalogue,  and  the  volubility  of  an  auctioncw. 
We  find  in  it  lUmost  everything  that  can  be  conceived  as  an  object  of  inquiry  involving  the  special  preparation  of 
materiiUs  or  the  management  of  processes.  Agriculture,  chemistry,  cooking,  manufactures,  medicine,  the  decorative 
arts,  household^fBDmnagement,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  defy  classification,  are  embraced  In  this  closely- 
printed  book,  which,  in  the  way  of  condensation,  contains  enough  to  stock  a  library  with  volumes  printed  in  fashion- 
ably large  type.  We  could  not  undertake  to  recite  the  whole  title-page,  which  is  of  itself  prodigious,  affordMig  but 
a  feeble  idea  of  what  is  within.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  almost  anything  that  anybody  wants  to  know  how  to  do  will 
be  found  in  this  volume  properly  described,  and  illustrated  in  some  cases  by  useful  engravings.  It  has  been  r*> 
written  by  a  corps  of  scientific  gentlemen,  and  is  really  a  book  which  should  be  found  in  every  house. 

Faom  thi  OsEHAirTOWM  (Pa.)  Tkubosapb,  Not.  22, 1665. 

The  editor  and  publisher  of  this  extremely  well  gotten-up  edition,  has  been  many  months  In  its  preparation,  baT> 
lag  employed  in  this  time  a  corps  of  able  experts,  in  order  that  the  work  might  he  brought  out  not  only  in  a  style 
huherto  unawroached,  but  with  intrinsic  claims  upon  the  community  which  cannot  but  be  acknowledged.  Tmtb- 
fhllv,  these  ''Ten  Thousand  Receipts  In  the  IXomestic  Arts,**  constitute  a  ** complete  and  practical  library,**  relating 
to  the  hundreds  of  sul^eots  treated  of,  connected  with  the  indispensable  every-day  aflhirs  of  &mily  life.  The  cleai^ 
ness  of  the  print,  the  arrangement  of  the  receipts,  with  the  comprehensive  index,  render  recourse  to  it  at  all  times 
•8  easy  almost  as  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  magasine,  and  obtaining  from  it  the  information  sought  in  plain  lan- 
guage and  in  condensed  form,  so  that  all  can  quickly  see  and  readily  understand.  But  this  is  not  a  work  designed 
exclusively  for  domestic  purposes,  as  the  word  ^'Domestic"  is  most  generally  understood;  but  it  contains  valuable 
suggestions  and  adrice  upon  almost  every  practical  pursuit.  There  Is  scarcely  anything  omitted  in  which  any  con- 
ilMrable  number  of  people  are  interested. 

Pbov  mi  Phila.  Prbbs,  Not.  2i,1866. 

This  is  a  domestio  cyclopttdia,  of  nearly  500  pages,  in  new  type,  small  but  clear.  We  are  assured  that  two  yeai^ 
labor,  by  very  competent  gentlemen,  has  been  l>estowed  upon  this  large  and  improved  edition,  and  can  well  believe 
It.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  connected  with  the  useful  and  domestio  arts  about  which  a  seeker  for  Information 
cannot  find  what  he  wants  in  this  l)ook.  The  most  recent  improvements  and  discoveries,  up  to  October,  1866,  when 
the  work  was  stereotyped,  have  been  included.  The  quantity  of  information  in  this  volume  is  very  great— so  far  aa 
we  have  tested  It  we  can  vouch  for  its  accuracy.  As  a  work  of  reference,  it  has  been  made  complete  by  the  addition 
at  a  copious  index. 

Fbom  VHi  Phua.  Surdat  Teansokipt,  Dm.  10, 1866. 

It  le  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  reference  to  every  conceivable  subject  under 
tiM  sun.  In  itself  it  is  a  complete  and  practical  libnuy,  so  arranged  as  to  be  invaluable  in  the  household,  on  the 
fium,  and  in  the  counting-room.  Pastiy  and  petroleum,  agriculture  and  knitting,  receive  equal  attention,  while  the 
entire  volume  presents  a  fund  of  information  not  accessible  in  any  other  form.  The  thrifty  housekeeper  can  pick  up 
numerous  capital  receipts  for  pies,  or  can  learn  the  art  of  carving,  which  Is  tretctod  as  one  of  the  exact  sciences ;  the 
merchant  will  find  mercantile  calculations ;  the  artist  will  find  a  dissertation  upon  oil  colors,  water  colors,  and  me*- 
■otints;  the  fanner  will  learn  something  about  gardening.  In  fiict,  there  Is  uo  branrh  of  trade  but  can  be  bene- 
fited by  a  perusal  of  this  book.  Although  the  receipts  are  quoted  as  10,000,  Judging  from  the  book  they  will  double 
that  figure. 

Prom  thi  Phila.  IHQuiiaE,  Nov.  24, 1866. 

The  present  issue  of  this  usefid  work  by  Mr.  Zell,  is  a  new  and  Ixnproved  edition,  careftally  revised  and  re-wrlttsn 
by  a  corps  of  gentlemen  eminently  qualified  for  the  peculiar  task.  To  It  has  been  likewise  added  all  the  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  In  the  nnetni  and  domestic  arts  up  to  the  date  of  publication,  October,  1866.  Two  yean  of 
labor  have  been  necessary  to  bring  the  book  out  in  the  present  improved  shape. 

PaoM  thi  Phila.  Xtbniho  Txlio&aph,  Dm.  23, 1866. 

Mr.  Zell  maintains  his  position  among  the  first-class  houses  of  our  land,  principally  through  his  agencies  and  tbe 
ftw  well-selected  works  to  which  he  has  given  life.  Principal  among  the  latter  is  '*  Mackenxie's  Ten  Thousand  Re- 
ceipts,*' a  work  of  universal  information.  In  it  are  found,  in  fact,  all  the  useful  knowledge  of  the  age  compressed 
Into  this  universal  compendium  of  information.  If  a  man  be  familiar  with  all  th«)  contents  of  this  book,  he  will  bo 
an  acoomplished  gentleman,  a  practical  doctor,  and  in  many  respects  a  professional  man.  The  work  is  one  we  can 
recommend  as  likely  to  be  every  day  useftil.  We  understand  It  is  prepared  by  a  gentleman  well  known  In  the 
world  of  science ;  it  bears  the  Impress  of  a  well-informed  mind.  It  is  specific  in  its  directions,  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  wood-cuts.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  both  the  compiler  and  publisher  for  the  remarkable  care  and 
sUll  exercised  in  compressing  into  one  volume,  and  that  so  carefully  printed,  so  great  an  amount  of  useful  Information. 

Pmm  thi  Phila.  Evxniro  BtTLLSTiir,  Dm.  12, 1866. 

This  work  has  been  thoroughly  re-written,  and  comprises  all  manner  of  improvements  and  discoveries,  broufl^t  vp 
to  October  of  this  year.  It  forms  a  complete  library  of  valuable  knowledge  upon  almost  every  imaginable  subject 
connected  with  the  useAil  and  domestio  arts,  and  is  a  most  important  volnme  of  reference  tot  ths  manufkbctnreri 
agriculturalist  and  housekeeper. 


PHEFACE 


TO  THE  LATEST  LONDON  EDITION. 


As  the  object  of  all  studj,  and  the  end  of  all  wisdom,  is  practical  utilitj,  so  a  ooUeo- 
lion  of  the  most  approTed  Receipts,  in  all  the  arts  of  Domestic  and  Social  Life,  maj  be 
ooneidered  as  a  yolome  containing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wisdom  of  man,  worthj  of 
preserration.  In  troth,  the  present  Tolnme  has  been  compiled  under  the  feeling,  that 
if  all  other  books  of  Science  in  the  world  were  destroyed,  this  single  volume  would  be 
Ibnod  to  embody  the  results  of  the  useful  experience,  observations,  and  disooveries  of 
mankind  during  the  past  ages  of  the  world. 

Theoretical  reasonings  and  historical  details  have,  of  course,  been  avoided,  and  the 
object  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  economise  his  space,  and  come  at  once  to  the  point. 
Whatever  men  do,  or  desire  to  do,  with  the  materials  with  which  nature  has  supplied 
them,  and  with  the  powers  which  they  possess,  is  here  plainly  taught  and  succinctly 
preserved;  whether  it  regard  complicated  manufactures,  means  of  curing  diseases, 
Mmple  processes  of  various  kinds,  or  the  economy,  happiness,  and  preservation  of  life. 

The  best  authorities  have  been  resorted  to,  and  innumerable  volumes  consulted,  and 
wherever  different  processes  of  apparently  equal  value,  for  attaining  the  same  end,  have 
been  found,  they  have  been  introduced. 

Among  the  works  consulted  have  been, 


The  Monthly  Magaxine,  56  vols. 
The  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Soienoes,  60  toU. 
The  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Soienees. 
'  The  Tranaaetions  of  the  Soeiety  of  Arts,  80  vols. 
The  Magaiine  of  Trade  and  Mannfaotares,  6 

vols. 
The  Gaiette  of  Health,  9  vols. 
The  Series  of  the  Hortionltoral  Soeiety,  5  vols. 
The  Series  of  the  Agricnltnral  Soeiety,  30  vols. 
The  Farmer's  Magasine,  10  vols. 
Yonxs's  Farmer's  Calendar. 
LocDox  on  Gardening,  1  vol. 
JsmnicGs's  Domestie  Cyclopssdiay  3  vols. 
TiHGBar  on  Yamishing. 
SiCHABDSoir  on  the  Metallio  Arts. 


Thoxas'b  Praetioe  of  Physio. 

Coopkb's  Dictionary  of  Surgery. 

THoaNTON's  British  HerbaL 

Wallkr's  British  HerbaL 

Imisuit's  School  of  Arts. 

Haadmaid  to  the  Arts. 

Shith's  Laboratory  of  the  Arts. 

Hamiltow  on  Drawing. 

The  Editor's  Thousand  Bzperiments  in 

faotnres  and  Chemistry. 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Hvhbt's  Blements  of  Chemistry. 
Chaptal's  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts. 
Grkgort's  CyolopsBdia. 
The  English  and  other  CyolopSBdlas. 


Besides  innumerable  treatises  on  special  subjects,  minor  journals,  and  a  great  variety 
of  manueeript  communications  from  friends  and  connections  of  the  editor  and  publisher. 

A  general,  rather  than  a  scientific,  arrangement  has  been  adopted,  because  the  object 
jf  the  work  is  popular  and  universal,  and,  though  likely  to  be  useful  to  men  of  science, 
it  is  more  especially  addressed  to  the  public  at  large.  In  like  manner,  as  far  as  poe- 
sible,  technical  and  scientific  language  has  been  avoided,  and  popular  names  and  simple 
desariptions  have  been  preferred. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  printing  to  avoid  errors  in  quantities,  as  well  aa  to 
select  the  best  receipts  of  each  kind ;  but  notices  of  errors,  omissions,  or  experimental 
improvements,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  publisher,  for  the  use  of  future 
editions. 

The  Index  will  render  it  easy  to  refer  to  every  article  of  importance. 

(▼> 


PREFACE 


TO   THE   EAELY   AMEEICAN  EDITION, 


In  fulfilling  the  daty  of  preparing  for  the  preae  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Taluable  work  of  Mackenzie,  the  Editor  has  steadily  borne  in  mind  its  evident  aim  at 
general  practical  utility;  and  consequently  he  has  submitted  both  alterations  and 
additions  to  its  rules.  While  the  former  will  be  found  but  few — a  circumstance  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  book ;  the  latter  are  both  numerous  and  important— amounting 
to  about  fifty  pages,  ezclusiye  of  those  contained  in  the  Miscellaneous  Department  and 
the  Appendix. 

The  Medical  part  has  been  condensed,  simplified,  and  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
diseases  of  the  United  States.  A  short,  but  complete  manual  of  "  Directions  for  rear- 
ing the  Silk  Worm,  and  the  Culture  of  the  White  Mulberry  Tree,''  together  with  an 
extensive  article  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  may  be  noticed  as  among  the  important 
additions.  The  Culinary  art  has  not  been  neglected — the  numerous  original  receipts 
from  the  best  modern  authorities  of  the  '*  Kitchen,"  for  preparing  various  delicacies  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  including  Pastry,  Puddings,  etc.,  will  no  doubt 
prove  acceptable  to  American  housekeepers.  The  man  of  family,  the  Sportsman,  the 
Artist,  the  Mechanic,  and  the  Farmer,  have  all  been  remembered.  And  an  unusually 
large  and  correct  Index  gives  every  facility  of  reference  that  could  be  wished. 

The  attention  of  the  Reader  is  called  to  the  **  Miscellaneous  Receipts."  In  this 
portion,  which  is  very  copious,  numerous  receipts  have  been  placed,  which  could  not 
with  propriety  be  elsewhere  arranged.  It  has  also  been  made  the  receptacle  of  much 
valuable  matter  obtained  from  several  kind  female  friends,  and  the  fruH  of  researches 
into  many  curious  and  rare  books ;  and  which  was  prepared  at  too  late  a  period  for 
insertion  in  the  appropriate  departments.  The  Appendix  of  ''  Instructions  in  the  Art 
of  Carving,"  with  its  numerous  wood  cuts,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  acceptable  and 
useful  to  our  country  readers,  for  whose  accommodation  thi^  work  was  originally 
designed. 

The  Editor  more  especially  notices  the  following  works,  as  sources  from  which  he  has 
derived  considerable  assistance :  The  Franklin  Journal ;  Willich's  Domestic  Encyclo- 
psedia,  by  Professor  Cooper ;  a  Tract  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Rearing  of  Silk-Worms,  etc. ;  and  the  curious  work  of  Colonel  Hanger,  of  sporting 
memory. 

In  conclusion,  the  publishers  beg  leave  to  state,  that  neither  time  nor  expense  has 
been  considered  in  endeavoring  to  render  this  edition  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  which  has  been  published,  and  at  the  same  time  worthy  of  the  patronage  which 
is  solicited  for  it.  They  have  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  gentleman  as 
Editor,  who  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  engaged  in  the  preparatory  researches. 
The  type,  though  small,  is  very  legible  and  distinct ;  and  in  the  selection  of  the  paper, 
whilst  regard  has  been  had  to  the  color,  it  has  been  deemed  of  main  importance  that  it 
should  be  sufficiently  durable  to  resist  the  frequent  usage  into  which  a  work  of  this 
description  must  necessarily  be  called. 
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THB  MODERN  THEORY  OT  AeRICUL- 

TURB. 

Liebig  and  otber  ohemiiU  haye,  within  th€  lut 
twrnkty-lkwe  years,  endeayorad  toentabllsh  ateieiice 
of  agfiealtore,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
•enetitation  of  plants  and  of  soils,  and  their  matual 
relations.  We  propose  to  ciye  a  yery  condensed 
•eooant  of  the  general  oonuasions  airived  at. 

Food  of  PlnmiB. 

Plants  defiye  their  food  from  the  «tr  m  well  as 
from  the  earth ;  the  former  by  their  leayes,  the 
latter  by  their  roots.  Elements  most  neeessiury 
te  them  are  carbon,  kydrogmt,  ooiygeu,  and  nitro- 
fm,  with  yariovs  mineral  sabstanees  present  in 
the  soiL  Carbon  is  the  most  abundant.  This  is 
to  a  large  extent  extraeted  firom  the  atmosphere 
by  the  leayes  of  pUnts,  during  the  day-time. 
Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  in  the  water  contained 
In  the  earth  and  air;  and  oxygen  is  in  the  air 
mixed  with  nitrogen.  Plants  do  not  seem  able, 
howeyer,  to  separate  mneh  nitrogen  from  the  air 
as  soch,  but  more  readily  obtain  it  by  the  deoom- 
position  of  ammonia  (eomposed  of  hydmgen  and 
nitrogen),  which  is  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
washed  down  into  the  earth  by  rain*water,  so  as 
to  reach  the  roots.  AU  ordinaiy  waters,  it  must 
be  remembered,  oontain  substances  dissolyed  in 
them.  Irrigation  of  land  does  not  act  only  by 
the  water  itself,  bat  by  that  which  ie  dissolyed  or 
difinsed  in  it.  Dayy  oalenlated  that,  supposing 
•ne  part  of  sulphate  of  lime  to  be  contained  in 
•yery  two  thousand  of  riyer  water,  and  eyery 
•qaare  yard  of  di^  meadow  land  to  absorb  eight 
gallons  of  water,  then,  by  eyery  flooding,  more 
than  one  and  a  half  hundred  weight  of  gypsum 
per  acre  is  diffused  by  the  water — a  quantity 
•qaal  to  that  generally  used  in  spreading  gypsum 
as  a  manure  or  fertiliser;  and  so,  if  we  allow  only 
iwenty-flve  parts  of  animal  and  yegetable  remains 
to  be  present  in  a  thousand  parts  of  riyer  water, 
we  shikll  find  that  eyery  soaking  with  snob  water 
will  add  to  the  meadow  nearly  two  tons  per  acre 
•f  organic  matter.  The  extraordinary  fertility 
af  the  banks  and  delta  of  the  riyer  Nile  is  due  to 
the  natural  annual  oyerflow  of  the  riyer,  extended 
by  artificial  irrigation.  In  China  also^  the  prin- 
eiple  of  irrigation  is  carried  out  yery  largely,  and 
it  is  applicable,  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  in  any 
country.  The  water  of  lakes  is  usually  charged 
viih  <tis8olyed  or  suspended  snbstansss  eyen  more 
•hudintly  than  that  ef  lifers. 


JBTasNis. 

Soils  contain  a  great  amount  of  matter  which 
results  from  the  decay  of  yegetabies  and  animals ; 
to  a  compound  of  which  with  earthy  material  tha 
name  of  kumtu  is  giyen.  This  was  onoe  incor- 
rectly supposed  to  giye  the  whole  nutriment  of 
the  plant  Trees  and  plants,  instead  of  abttruet- 
ing  carbon  from  the  earth,  reiiliy,  by  taking  it 
from  the  air,  and  subsequently  dying  and  decay, 
ing,  annually  by  their  leayes,  and  finally  alto- 
gether, givt  carbon  and  other  atmoepheric  elements 
to  the  soiL  As  aboye  said,  all  plants  by  their 
leayes  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 
retain  carbon,  giving  out  oxygen.  It  is  eyident^ 
therefore,  that  the  leayes  are  of  great  ioiportaoca 
to  the  plant  So  are  the  roots,  for  their  absorbing 
oflice.  Thus  it  is  true  that  the  growth  of  a  plant 
is  always  proportioned  to  the  •nr/ae^  of  its  roota 
and  leaves  together.  Vegetation,  in  its  simplest 
form,  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  carbon  from 
carbonic  acid,  and  hydn^n  from  water;  but  the 
taking  of  nitrogen  also,  from  ammonia  especially, 
is  important  to  them,  and  most  of  all,  to  those 
which  are  most  nutritions,  as  the  wheat,  rye^ 
barley,  Ac.,  whose  seeds  contain  gluten  and  other 
nitrogenous  principles  of  the  greatest  yalue  for 
food.  Plants  will  grow  well  in  pure  charoosl,  if 
supplied  with  rain-water,  for  rain-water  contains 
ammonia. 

Animal  substances,  as  they  putrefy,  alway? 
eyolve  ammonia,  which  plants  need  and  absorS. 
Thus  is  explained  one  of  the  benefits  of  manuring, 
but  not  the  only  one,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
Animal  manure,  however*  acts  chiefly  by  the 
formation  of  ammonia.  The  quantity  of  gluten 
in  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  is  very  different;  and 
they  contain  nitrogen  in  varying  proportions. 
Even  in  samples  of  the  same  seed  the  quantity 
yaries ;  and  why  7  Evidently  because  one  variety 
has  been  better  fed  wltit  its  own  appropriate  fer- 
tiliser than  another  which  has  been  reared  on  a 
soil  less  accurately  adapted  by  artificial  meani 
for  ita  growth.  French  wheat  contains  12  per 
cent  of  gluten;  Bavarian  24  per  cent  Sir  H. 
Davy  obtained  19  per  cent  from  winter,  and  24 
from  summer  wheat;  from  Sicilian  21,  from  Bar- 
bary  wheat  19  per  cent  Such  great  differ- 
enoes  must  be  owing  to  some  cause,  and  thir 
we  find  in  tho  different  methods  of  cultivatiott. 
An  increase  of  animal  manure  gives  rise  not 
only  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  seeds,  but 
also  to  a  remarkable  differenoe  in  the  propor- 
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tion  of  glnten  whicb  thote  leeds  oontain.  Among 
manures  of  animal  origin  there  is  great  diversity. 
Cow  dung  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of 
nitrogen.  One  hundred  parts  of  wheat,  grown 
on  a  soil  to  which  this  material  waa  applied, 
afforded  only  11  parts  of  gluten  and  64  of  starch ; 
while  the  same  quantity  of  wheat,  grown  on  a  soil 
fertilised  with  human  uriwi,  yielded  35  per  cent, 
of  gluten,  and  of  course  a  smaller  proportion  of 
less  valuable  ingredients.  During  the  putrafMCtion 
of  urine,  ammooiiiotil  salts  are  formed  in  large 
quantity,  it  may  be  said,  exclusively ;  fur  under 
Uie  influence  of  warmth  and  moisture,  the  most 
prominent  .ingredient  ,of  jifiae^  Ml  converted  into 
oarbonaCeleCAfiimonia;,  ;   ;  ',  •^;  I    • 

Guano  •09nf]8t#^f*thk^<£DraifteB^  of  ^9r-fow\f 
eolleote«l  ^urh^ 'hja'g.  per^tfa  dUkS^iAiaa  islands 
in  the  South  8ea.  A  soil  which  is  di'ficient  in 
organic  matter  is  made  much  more  productive  by 
the  addition  of  this  manure.  It  consists  of  am- 
monia, combined  with  uric,  phosphoric,  oxalic, 
and  carbonic  acids,  with  some  earthy  salts  and 
Impurities. 

The  urine  of  men  and  animals  living  upon  flesh 
eontains  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  partly  in 
the  form  of  urea.  ^  Human  urine  is  the  most 
powerful  manure  for  all  vegetables  which  contain 
nitrogen ;  that  of  horses  and  homed  cattle  con- 
tains less  of  this  element,  but  much  more  than 
the  solid  excrements  of  these  animals.  In  the 
face  of  such  facts  as  these,  is  it  not  pitiable  to 
observe  how  the  urine  of  the  stable  or  cow-shed 
is  often  permitted  to  run  off,  to  sink  uselessly  into 
the  earth,  or  to  form  a  pool  in  the  middle  of  a 
farm-yard,  from  which,  as  it  putrefies,  the  am- 
monia formed  in  it  rapidly  escapes  into  the  atmos- 
phere ? 

Cultivated  plants  need  more  nitrogen  than  wild 
ones,  being  of  a  higher  and  mora  complex  organ- 
isation. The  result  of  forest  growth  is  chiefly 
the  production  of  carbonaceous  woody  fibre ;  of 
garden  or  field  culture,  especially  the  addition  of 
as  much  nitrogen  as  the  plant  can  be  made  to 
take  up. 

Solid  Manure, 

The  solid  excrements  of  animals  do  not  con- 
tain as  much  nitrogen  as  those  which  are  voided 
in  a  liquid  form,  and  do  not  constitute  so  power- 
ful a  fertilising  material.  In  urine,  moreover, 
ammonia  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  volatility  by 
being  combined  and  dissolved  in  the  form  of 
•alts.  In  an  analogous  manner,  one  of  the  uses 
of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  as  a  manure,  is  to 
flx  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere.  Charooal 
and  humua  have  a  similar  property. 

Mineral  Matter  in  Plante. 

Besides  the  substances  already,  mentioned, 
others  an  needed  by  plants  as  part  of  their  food, 
to  form  their  structure.  The  firmness  of  straw, 
for  example,  is  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  eiliea, 
the  principal  constituent  of  sand  and  flints.  Po- 
tassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
are  contained  in  plants.  In  different  propoiQtions. 
All  of  these  they  must  obtain  from  the  soil.  The 
alkalies  abovo-named  (potassa  and  soda)  appear 
to  be  essential  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
higher  vegetable  forms.  Some  plants  require 
them  in  one  mode  of  combination,  and  some  in 
another ;  and  thus  the  soil  that  is  very  good  for 
•ne,  may  be  qnite  unfit  for  others.  Firs  and 
pines  find  enough  to  support  them  in  barren, 
■andy  soil. 

The  proportion  of  silicate  of  potash  (necessary 
for  the  ftimness  of  wheat  itnw)  does  not  rary 


perceptibly  in  the  soil  of  grain-fields,  becanse  what 
is  removed  by  the  reaper,  is  again  replaced  in 
putrefying  straw.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
meadow-land.  Hence  we  never  find  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  grass  on  sandy  and  limestone  soils  which 
contain  little  potash,  evidently  because  one  of  the 
constituents  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants  is  wanting.  If  a  meadow  be  well  manure  i, 
we  remove,  with  the  incressed  crop  of  grass,  a 
greater  quantity  of  potash  than  csn,  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  manure,  be  restored  to  it.  So, 
grass-land  manured  with  gypsum  soon  ceases  to 
feel  its  agency.  But  if  the  meadow  be  stranded 
from  time  to  time  with  wood  ashes,  or  soap-boilers' 
lye  made  from  wood  ashes,  then  the  grass  thrivea 
as  luxuriantly  as  before.  And  why  f  The  ashes 
are  only  a  means  of  restoring  the  necessary  potash 
for  the  grass  stalks.  So  oats,  barley,  and  rye 
may  be  made  for  once  to  grew  upon  a  sandy 
heath,  by  mixing  with  the  scanty  soil  the  asbee 
of  the  heath- plants  that  grow  upon  it  Those 
ashes  contain  soda  and  potash,  conveyed  to  the 
growing  furse  or  gorse  by  rain-water.  The  soU 
of  one  district  consists  of  sandstone ;  certain  treee 
find  in  it  a  quantity  of  alkaline  earths  sufilcient 
for  their  own  sustenance.  When  felled,  and  bumt, 
and  sprinkled  upon  the  soil,  oats  will  grow  and 
thrive  that  without  such  aid  would  not  vegetate. 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  any  strong  manure  was  ob- 
tained at  Bingen,  a  town  on  the  Rhine,  where  the 
produce  and  development  of  vines  were  highly 
increased  by  manuring  them  with  animal  matters, 
such  as  shavings  of  horn.  After  some  years,  the 
formation  of  the  wood  and  leaves  decreased  per- 
ceptibly. Such  manure  had  too  much  hastened 
the  growth  of  the  vines:  in  two  or  three  years 
they  had  exhausted  the  potash  in  the  formation 
of  their  fruit  leaves  and  wood ;  so  that  none  re- 
mained for  the  future  crops,  as  shavings  of  horn 
contain  no  potash.  Cow-dung  would  haye  been 
better,  and  is  known  to  be  better. 

Oonditione  of  Vegetation, 

The  sun's  heat  and  light,  air,  water,  and  the 
common  elements  of  the  earth  are  necessary  to 
the  exietenee  of  plants.  But  a  greater  or  less 
abundance  of  certain  elements,  and  their  existence 
in  more  or  less  favorable  states  of  combination, 
determines  the  magnitude  and  fertility,  or,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  productiveness,  of  the  yegetable 
growth. 

The  rales  of  agrieultnre  should  then,  if  ration- 
ally perfected,  enable  us  to  give  to  each  plant 
what  it  requires  for  the  attainment  of  the  special 
object  of  its  culture;  namely,  the  inereaee  of  cer" 
tain  parte  which  are  nsed  as  food  for  men  and 
animals. 

One  instance  may  illustrate  this  idea.  The 
means  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  production  of  fine 
pliable  etraw  for  hats  and  bonnets  are  the  Tery 
opposite  to  those  which  would  tend  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  seed  or  grain  from  th« 
same  plant. 

Sand,  clay,  and  lime,  as  has  been  said,  are  th« 
principal  constitnents  of  soils.  Clay  adl  ritail 
always  contain  potash  and  soda.  Pure  land,  or 
pure  limestone,  would  alone  constitute  absolutely 
barren  soils.  AH  arable  land  contains  an  admix- 
ture of  clay,  although  an  exoess  of  it^  in  propor- 
tion, is  of  oonrse  diiadvantageoui. 

notation  of  Orope, 

The  tadkavetion  of  alkaliee  in  a  soil  by  sncoea- 
sive  crops  is  the  true  reason  why  praotieal  farmera 
enppoee  themselves  eompelled  to  suffer  land  to  lie 
fallow.    It  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake  t» 
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think  tbut  the  temporary  dimhrntion  of  fertility 
in  a  field  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  loee  of  the  decay- 
ing vegetuble  matter  it  previoasly  contained :  it 
is  principally  the  eonaeqnenee  of  the  exhaustion 
of  potash  and  soda,  which  are  restored  by  the 
alow  process  of  tbe  more  complete  disintegration 
of  the  materials  of  the  soil.  It  is  erideot  that  the 
earefol  tilling  of  fallow  land  must  accelerate  and 
increase  this  further  breaking  up  of  its  mineral 
ingredients.  Nor  is  this  repose  of  the  soil  always 
necessary.  A  field,  which  has  become  unfitted  for 
a  certain  kind  of  produce,  may  not,  oh  that  a«- 
count,  be  unsuitable  for  another;  and  upon  this 
obserration  a  system  of  agriculture  has  been 
gradually  formed,  the  principal  object  of  which  is 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  produce  in  a  suc- 
cession of  years,  with  the  least  outlay  for  mnnure. 
Because  plants  require  for  their  growth  different 
constituents  of  soil,  changing  tbe  crop  from  year 
to  year  will  maintain  the  ^rtility  of  that  toil 
(prorided  it  be  done  with  judgment)  quite  as  well 
as  learing  it  at  rest  or  fallow.  In  this  we  but 
imitate  nature.  Tbe  oak,  after  thriving  for  long 
generations  on  a  particular  spot,  gradually  sick- 
ens; its  entire  race  dies  out;  oUier  trees  and 
shrubs  succeed  It,  till,  at  length,  the  surface  be- 
comes so  charged  with  an  excess  of  dead  vegetable 
matter,  that  the  forest  becomes  a  peat  moss,  or  a 
surface  upon  which  no  large  tree  will  grow. 
Generally  long  before  this  can  occur,  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes  has  gradually  removed  from 
tiie  soil  subctances,  essential  to  the  growth  of  oak, 
leaving  others  favorable  and  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  beech  or  pine.  So,  in  practical  farm- 
ing, one  crop,  in  artifieial  rotation  with  other»f  «x- 
trocUfrom  the  §oil  a  certain  quantity  of  neeeeeary 
materiaU;  a  eeaynd  carries  off,  in  pre/erenec, 
thoee  which  the  former  has  le/i. 

One  hundred  parts  of  wheat  straw  yield  IH  of 
ashes ;  the  same  quantity  of  barley  straw,  8^ ;  of 
oat  straw,  only  4 ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  three  are, 
chemically,  of  about  the  same  composition.  Upon 
the  same  field,  which  will  yield  only  one  harvest 
of  wheat,  two  successive  crops  of  barley  may  be 
raised,  and  three  of  oats.  We  have  in  these  facts 
a  clear  proof  of  what  is  abstracted  from  the  soil, 
and  the  key  ttfthe  rational  mode  of  supplying  the 
deficiency. 

Since  wheat  consumes  a  large  amount  of  silicat« 
of  potassa  from  the  soil,  the  plants  which  should 
raceced  or  alternate  with  it  must  be  such  as  re- 
quire but  little  potassa,  as  potatoes  or  turnips. 
After  three  or  four  years  the  same  lands  may  well 
bear  wheat ;  because^  during  the  interval,  the  soil 
will  have  been,  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  solution  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances decaying  upon  or  in  it,  again  rendered 
eapable  of  yielding  what  the  wheat  requires. 
Whether  this  process  can  be  artificially  antiei- 
patcdf  by  supplying  the  exhausted  ingredient  to 
the  soil,  is  a  further  and  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant inquiry. 

We  could  keep  onr  fields  in  a  constant  state  of 
fertility  by  replacing,  every  year,  as  much  as  is 
removed  from  them  by  their  produce.  An  tn- 
treaee  of  fertility  may  be  expected,  of  course, 
only  when  more  is  added  of  the  proper  material 
to  the  soU  than  is  taken  away.  Any  soil  will 
partially  regain  its  strength  by  lying  fiUlow.  But 
any  soil,  under  cultivation,  must  at  length  (with- 
oat  help)  lose  those  constituents  which  are  re- 
moved in  the  seeds,  roots  and  leaves  of  the  plants 
taised  upon  it.  To  remedy  this  loss,  and  also  in- 
arease  the  productiveness  of  the  land,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  use  of  proper  manuree. 

Land,  when  not  employed  fii  raising  food  for 
fip^m^ia  or  man,  should,  at  least,  be  applied  to 


the  purpose  of  raising  manure  for  itself;  and 
this,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  effected  by  means 
of  green  crops,  which,  by  their  decomposition,  not 
only  add  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  mould  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  but  evppiy  the  nlkafiee  tka$ 
would  he  found  in  their  aehee.  That  the  soil 
should  become  richer  by  this  burial  of  a  crop, 
than  it  was  before  the  seed  of  that  crop  was  sown, 
will  be  understood  by  recollecting  that  thi-ec' 
fonrthe  of  tbe  whole  organic  matter  we  bury  hae 
been  derived  from  the  air:  that  by  this  procees  of 
ploughing  in,  tbe  vegetable  matter  is  more 
equally  diffused  through  the  whule  soil,  aod 
therefore  more  easily  and  rapidly  decomposed; 
and  that  by  its  gradual  decomposition,  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  are  certainly  generated,  though 
not  so  largely  as  when  animal  matters  are  em- 
ployed. He  who  neglects  the  green  sods,  and 
crops  of  weeds  that  flourish  by  his  hedgerows 
and  ditches,  overlooks  an  important  natural 
means  of  wealth.  Left  to  themselves,  they  ripen 
their  seeds,  exhausting  the  soil,  and  sowing  them 
annually  in  his  flelds :  collected  in  compost  heapsy 
they  add  materially  to  his  yearly  crops  of  com. 

Organic  Manuree. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  regarded  as 
scientifically  sustained,  as  well  as  confirmed  by 
practical  experience : 

1.  That  fresh  human  urine  yields  nitrogen  in 
greater  abundance  to  vegetation  than  any  other 
material  of  easy  acquisition ;  and  that  the  urine 
of  animals  is  valuable  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
not  equally  so. 

2.  That  the  mixed  excrements  of  man  and 
animals  yield  (if  carefully  preserved  from  fhrther 
decomposition),  not  only  nitrogen,  but  other  in- 
valuable saline  and  earthy  matters  that  have 
been  already  extracted  in  food  from  the  soil. 

3.  That  animal  substances  which,  like  urine, 
flesh,  and  blood,  decompose  rapidly,  are  fitted  to 
operate  immediately  and  powerfully  on  vegetation. 

4.  That  dry  animal  substances,  as  horn,  hair, 
or  woollen  rags,  decompose  slowly,  and  (weight 
for  weight)  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  organised 
as  well  as  unorganized  materials,  manifesting 
their  influence  it  may  be  for  several  seasons. 

6.  That  bones,  acting  like  horn,  in  so  far  as 
their  animal  matter  is  concerned,  and  like  it  for  a 
number  of  seasons  more  or  less,  according  as 
they  have  been  more  or  less  finely  crushed,  may 
ameliorate  the  soil  by  their  earthy  matter  for  a 
long  period  (even  if  the  jelly  they  contain  have 
been  injuriously  removed  by  the  size  maker),  per- 
manently improving  the  condition  and  adding  to 
the  natural  capabilities  of  the  land. 

'  Ueee  of  Ouano. 
This  manure  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  vege- 
table development  generally;  it  is  especially 
available  in  raising  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  gaiiea 
vegetables,  and  tobacco.  If  the  land  needs  it,  it 
may  be  put  on  as  often  as  a  crop  is  to  be  raised; 
though  not,  it  is  said,  as  a  top  dressing.  ¥or 
wheat,  150  to  200  pounds  of  guano  may  be  used 
to  the  acre;  for  Indian  com,  300  to  400  pounds; 
unless  it  is  put  directly  in  the  hills,  when  100 
pounds  per  acre  will  do.  For  potatoes,  300  to  400 
pounds,  in  a  drill,  with  bone  dust  The  addition 
of  the  latter  makes  the  good  effects  of  the  guano 
more  durable. 

Mineral  FeriilUere, 

Simple  lime,  although  an  important  constituent 
of  plants,  is  rarely  suitable  as  an  application  to 
them  in  its  pure  state.  Carbonate  of  lime  (rep- 
resented by  chalk,  Ac)  is  a  natural  ingredient  in 
very  many  soils.    The  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum* 
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plaster  of  Paris)  is  often  used  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses. It  is  less  ensily  decomposed  than  t1&  car- 
bonate. The  precise  conditions  which  make  it 
most  advsntaf^eoas,  are  not  positively  determined 
yet.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  very  important  con- 
stituent of  plants;  and,  as  it  exists  also  in  the 
bones  of  animals,  a  double  relation  follows: 
namely,  that  it  should  be  abundant  in  soil  on 
which  plants  are  raised  for  food  of  men  and  ani- 
mals; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  animal  bones 
contribute  it  to  the  soil  when  they  decay  upon  it. 
Wood  ashes  contain  a  large  amount  of  cnr- 
bonate  of  potassa,  with  also  the  sulphste  and 
silicate  of  that  alkali.  Peat  ashes  vary  in  different 
regions,  but  always  are  found  useful  as  manure. 
Kelp,  or  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  are  often  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way;  they  contain  soda  in 
considerable  amount.  Nitrate  of  potassa  (nitre, 
or  saltpetre)  is  said  to  quicken  vegetable  action 
when  a  tded  to  the  soil,  and  to  give  the  leaves  a 
deeper  (;reen.  A  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
grass  or  young  oom,  have  been  reported  to  pro- 
duce a  beneficial  effect  In  localities  fur  inland, 
oommon  salt,  chloride  of  sodium,  is  indispensable 
to  the  soil,  although  a  small  amount  of  it  will 
suflSoe.  Animal  manures  contain  it.  An  excess 
of  salt  will  render  land  barren;  as  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients. 

Cfon€l«9ion§, 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  every  thinking, 
practical  mind,  will  admit  it  as  proved,  that  lA«i-« 
must  be  ON  exact  adaptation  aaddtnent  between  the 
condition  of  any  given  toil  and  the  plant*  intended 
to  be  raised  upon  it;  and,  further,  that  if  this 
mutual  fitness  does  not  naturally  exist,  a  know- 
ledge of  its  requirements  will  enable  us  tu  supply 
it  artificially.  The  great  difficulty's,  to  obtain 
this  knowledge  fully  and  accurately.  It  must  be 
confessed  that,  at  present,  much  is  wanting  to 
render  it  complete  and  directly  available.  Indus- 
trious observation  and  experiment  may,  hereafter, 
make  it  so ;  and  thus  give  us  a  system  of  truly 
scientific  agriculture. 

A  few  statements  only  remain  to  be  added  to 
what  has  been  said.  The  best  natural  soils  are 
those  where  the  materials  have  been  derived 
from  the  breaking  up  and  decomposition,  not  of 
one  stratum  or  layer,  but  of  many — divided  mi- 
nutely by  air  and  water,  and  minutely  blended 
together:  and  in  improving  soils  by  artificial 
additions,  the  farmer  cannot  do  better  than  imi- 
tate the  processes  of  nature. 

We  have  spoken  of  soils  as  eonsisting  mostly 
of  eaud,  lime,  and  clay,  with  certain  suine  and 
organic  substances  in  smaller  and  varying  pro- 
portions; but  the  examination  of  the  ashes  of 
plants  shows  that  a  fertile  soil  must  of  necessity 
contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  at  least  eleven 
different  substances,  which  in  most  cases  exist  in 
greater  ^r  less  relative  abundance  in  the  ash  of 
cultivated  plants ;  and  of  these  the  proportione 
are  not  by  any  means  immaterial,  in  general, 
the  M>ils  which  are  made  np  of  the  most  various 
materials  are  called  alluvial ;  having  been  formed 
from  the  depositions  of  floods  and  rivers*  Many 
of  them  are  extremely  fertUe.  Soils  consist  of 
two  parts ;  of  an  organic  part,  which  can  readily 
be  burned  away  when  the  surface-soil  is  heated 
to  redness ;  and  of  an  inorganic  part,  whioh  n- 
mdns  fixed  in  the  fire,  consisting  of  earthy  and 
saline  substances;  from  which,  if  carbonic  acid 
or  any  elastic  gas  be  present,  it  may,  however,  be 
driven  by  the  heat.  The  organic  part  of  soils  is 
derived  chiefly  from  the  remains  of  vegetables 
and  animals  which  have  lived  and  died  in  and 
mpoB  the  SOU,  whioh  have  been  spread  over  it  by 


rivers  and  rains,  or  which  have  been  added  by  the 
industry  of  man  for  the  purposes  of  increased 
fertility. 

This  organic  part  varies  much  in  quantity,  a* 
well  as  quality,  in  different  soils.  In  peaty  soila 
it  is  very  abundant,  as  well  as  in  some  rich,  long 
cultivated  lands.  In  general,  it  rarely  amounts 
to  one-ftiurth,  or  25  per  cent.,  even  in  our  best 
arable  lands.  Good  wheat  soils  contain  -often  as 
little  as  eight  parts  in  the  hundred  of  organio 
animal  or  vegetable  matter;  oats  and  rye  will 
grow  in  a  soil  containing  only  1^  per  cent. ;  and 
barley  when  only  two  or  three  parts  per  cent  are 
present 

The  inorganic  portion  of  any  given  soil,  again, 
is  divisible  into  two  portions;  that  part  which  is 
eolttble  in  water,  and  thus  easily  taken  up  by 
plants,  and  a  much  more  bulky  portion  whieh  is 
ineolnble. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  found  the  following  to  be 
the  composition  of  a  good  productive  soil.  In 
every  9  parts,  8  consisted  of  siliceous  sand ;  the 
remaining  (one-ninth)  part  was  composed,  in  100 
parts,  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk), .  •  •  63  grains. 
Pure  f  ilex,  .  .  . '  .  .15  grains. 
Pure  alumina,  or  the  earth  of  day,  •  11  grains. 
Oxide  (rust)  of  iron,  ...  3  grains. 
Vegetable  and  other  saline  matter,  •  5  grains. 
Moisture  and  loss,    •        •       •        •        3  grains. 

100 
Thus  the  whole  amount  of  or^antc  matter  in  this 
instance  is  only  1  part  in  200,  or  one-half  of  one 
per  cent;  a  fact  which,  in  itself,  would  demon- 
strate the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  form  the 
exclusive  supply  to  growing  plants. 

In  another  instance,  soil  was  taken  from  a  field 
in  Sussex,  remarkable  for  its  growth  of  flourishing 
oak  trees.  It  consisted  of  6  parts  of  sand,  and  1 
part  of  clay  and  finely-divided  matter.  One 
hundred  grains  of  it  yielded,  in  chemical  lan- 

gaage— 
f  silica  (or  silez),      .        •        •        .64  grains. 
Of  alumina,      .••••«    28  grains* 
Carbonate  of  lime,       ....    8  grains. 

Oxide  of  iron, ^  grains. 

Vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position,    4  grains. 

Moisture  and  loss,    ....        6  grains. 

100 

To  v>he<U  eoiU,  the  attention  of  the  practical 
farmer  will  be  most  strongly  directed.  An  ex- 
cellent wheat  soil  irom  West  Drayton,  in  Eng- 
land, yielded  3  parts  in  5  of  silicious  sand;  and 
the  remaining  two  parts  consisted  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  silex,  alumina,  and  a  minute  proymrUon 
of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 

Of  these  soils,  the  last  was  by  far  the  most, 
and  the  first  the  least,  coherent  in  texture.  In  all 
cases,  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  whioh  give 
tenacity  and  stiffness,  are  the  finely-divided  por- 
tions ;  and  they  possess  this  quality  in  propr  rtion 
to  the  quantity  of  alumina  (or  earth  of  clay)  they 
contain. 

The  varying  power  of  soils  to  absorb  and  retun 
water  from  the  air,  is  much  connected  with  their 
fertility.  This  absorbent  power  is  always  greatest 
in  the  most  fertile  lands.  Their  productiveness 
is  also  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil on  which  they  rest;  for,  when  soils  are  sita- 
ated  immediately  upon  a  bed  of  rock  or  stone^ 
they  dry  sooner  by  the  sun's  agency  than  when 
the  subsoil  is  clay  or  marL 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upon  othtr 
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kindred  pointa.  But,  as  bai  been  already  re- 
narked,  agrieuitaral  9ci»nee  in,  as  jet,  imperfect. 
It  U  a  mistake  for  the  praetical  farmer  to  contemn 
"book  farming,"  as  if  it  were  something  visionary 
or  useless ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agricul- 
taral  chemist  and  Tegetable  physiologist  must 
■nbmit  all  their  indootfons  and  conclusions  to  the 
test  of  careful  and  repeated  trials.  The  one  can 
seldom  analyse  soils,  and  the  other  can  rarely 
attend  to  raising  crops;  so  they  must  help  each 
etber,  and,  together,  aid  in  iidvancing  the  oldest 
of  human  arts,  and  one  of  the  most  beaatifol  of 
the  seienoea — that  of  the  earth's  onlture. 


PBACTICAL  FARMING. 

Component  parU  of  SoiL 

The  prinoipal  component  parts  of  the  soil,  what- 
ever may  be  the  color,  are  day,  lime,  sand,  water, 
and  air.  The  primitive  earths,  argil,  lime,  and 
•and,  contain  each,  perhaps  in  nearly  equal  de- 
greee,  the  food  of  plants ;  but  in  their  union  the 
pnrposea  of  vegetation  are  most  completely  an- 
swered. The  precise  quantities  of  each  necessary 
to  make  this  union  perfect,  and  whether  they 
ongbt  to  be  equal,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain, 
since  that  point  is  best  determined  in  practice, 
when  the  soil  proves  to  be  neither  too  atiff  nor 
adhesive,  from  the  superabundance  of  clay,  nor 
of  too  loose  and  weak  a  texture,  from  an  over 
quantity  of  sand  in  its  composition.  The  medium 
is  undoubtedly  best;  but  an  excess  towards  adhe- 
sion is  obviously  most  safe.  A  stiff  or  strong  soil 
holds  the  water  which  falls  upon  it  for  a  long 
time,  and,  being  capable  of  much  ploughing,  is 
naturally  well  qualified  for  carrying  the  most 
Taluable  arable  crops.  A  light  sod,  or  one  of  a 
texture  feeble  and  easily  broken,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, soon  exhausted  by  aration,  and  requires 
renovation  by  grass;  or  otherwise  it  cannot  be 
eoltivated  to  advantage. 

To  dit^Hguitk  Clay^  SoiU, 

A  clayey  soil,  though  distinguished  by  the 
eolor  which  it  bears,  namely  black,  white,  yellow, 
and  red,  differs  from  all  other  soils,  being  tough, 
wet,  Mtd  cold,«nd  consequently  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  labor  from  the  husbandman  before  it  can 
be  sufficiently  pnlrerised,  or  placed  in  a  state  for 
bearing  artificial  crops  of  com  or  grass.  Clay 
land  is  known  by  the  following  qualities,  or  pro- 
]>erties. 

It  holds  water  like  a  cup,  and  onoe  wetted  does 
not  soon  dry.  In  like  manner,  when  thoroughly 
dry,  it  is  not  soon  wetted ;  if  we  except  the  varie- 
ties which  have  a  thin  surface,  and  are  the  worst 
of  aU  to  manage.  In  a  dry  summer,  clay  cracks 
and  shows  a  surface  full  of  small  chinks,  or  open- 
ings. If  ploughed  in  a  wet  state,  it  sticks  to  the 
plough  like  mortar,  and  in  a  dry  summer,  the 
plough  turns  it  up  in  great  clods,  scarcely  to  be 
broken  or  separated  by  the  heariest  roller. 

To  manaff0  Scmdy  Soitt, 

Soils  of  this  description  are  managed  with  inii- 
nitely  less  trouble,  and  at  an  expense  greatly  infe- 
rior to  what  days  require ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  crops  produced  from  them  are  generally  of 
smaller  yalue.  There  are  many  varieties  of  sand, 
however,  as  well  as  of  clay ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  the  surface  is  little  better  than  a  bare 
barren  sand,  wherein  artificial  plants  will  not  take 
root  unless  a  dose  of  clay  or  good  earth  is  previ- 
ously administered.  This  is  not  the  soil  meant 
by  the  farmer  when  he  speaks  of  sands.  To  speak 
practically,  the  soU  meant  is  one  where  sand  is 
predominant,  although   there   be  several  other 


earths  in  the  mixture.  From  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  sand,  these  soils  are  all  loose  and 
crumbling,  and  never  get  into  a  clod,  even  in  tho 
driest  weather.  This  is  the  great  article  of  dis> 
tinction  betwixt  sand  and  sandy  loums.  A  sandy 
loam,  owing  to  the  day  that  is  in  it,  does  not 
crumble  down,  or  become  loose  like  a  real  sand, 
but  retains  a  degree  of  adhesion  after  wetness  or 
drought,  notwitb«tanding  the  quantity  of  sand 
that  is  mixed  with  it.  Perhaps  a  true  sjindy  loam, 
incumbent  upon  a  sound  subsoil,  is  the  movt  valu- 
able of  all  soils.  Upon  such,  every  kind  of  grain 
may  be  raised  witk  advantage,  and  no  soil  is 
better  calculated  for  turnips  and  grass. 

The  real  sands  are  not  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  wheat,  unless  when  preceded  by  clover,  which 
binds  the  surface,  and  caofers  a  temporary  strength 
for  sustaining  that  grain.  Much  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  in  England,  is  of  this  description  ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  few  districts  of  the  kingdom 
yield  a  greater  quantity  of  produce.  Till  Norfolk, 
however,  was  invigorated  by  day  and  marl,  nearly 
one-half  of  it  was  little  better  than  waste;  but  by 
the  succcM  which  accompanied  the  use  of  these 
auxiliaries,  a  new  soil  was  in  a  manner  created; 
whieh,  by  a  continuation  of  Judicious  manage- 
ment, has  given  a  degree  of  fame  to  the  husbandry 
of  that  country,  far  surpassing  that  of  other  dis- 
tricts naturally  more  fertile. 

Gravelly  SoiU, 

The  open  porous  nature  of  these  soils  disposes 
them  to  imbibe  moisture,  and  to  part  with  it  with 
great  facility :  from  the  latter  of  which  circum- 
stances they  are  subject  to  bum,  as  it  is  termed, 
in  dry  seasons.  The  main  difference  between 
gravel  and  sand  is,  that  the  former  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  small  soft  stones;  though  in  some  in- 
stances the  stones  are  of  a  silicious  or  flinty  na- 
ture, and,  in  others,  of  the  calcareous  or  chalky. 
From  these  constitutional  circumstances  arises  the 
propriety  of  deepening  gravelly  soils  by  coats  of 
marl  or  earth,  and  of  keeping  them  fresh  by  fre- 
quent returns  of  grass,  and  repeated  applications 
of  manure.  Gravelly  soils,  from  tho  lightness  of 
their  texture,  are  not  expensive  or  difiicult  in  the 
means  of  cultivation.  All  the  necessnry  business 
required  for  gravels  may  be  carried  forward  with 
ease  and  expeditica ;  and  such  soils  are,  in  gene- 
ral, soon  brought  into  a  proper  state  for  the  re- 
ception of  crops. 

The  constitutional  qualities  of  grarels  point  out 
the  propriety  of  ploughing  them  deep,  so  that  the 
surface  soil  may  be  augmented,  and  greater  room 
given  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  cultivated  on 
them.  A  shallow-ploughed  gravel  can  stand  no 
excess  of  weather,  however  enriched  by  manure. 
It  is  bumt  up  by  a  day  or  two  of  drought,  and  it 
is  almost  equally  injured  by  an  excessive  fall  of 
rain,  unless  the  pan  or  firm  bottom,  which  such 
soils  easily  gain,  be  frequently  broken  through  by 
deep  ploughing. 

CTsss  of  different  So&e, 

Olayey  soils,  when  sufiidently  enriched  with 
manures,  are  naturally  well  qualified  for  carrying 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  clover;  but  aro 
not  fitted  for  barley,  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.,  or  eren 
for  being  kept  under  for  grass  longer  than  one 
year.  Such  soils  ought  to  be  regularly  summer- 
fallowed  once  in  six,  or  at  least  once  in  eight  years, 
even  when  they  are  comparatively  in  a  clean  state, 
as  they  contract  a  sourness  and  adhesion  f^om  wet 
ploughing,  only  to  be  removed  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  wind  during  the  dry  months  of  summer. 
Soils  of  this  kind  receive  little  benefit  from  winter 
ploughing,  unless  so  far  as  their  surface  is  thereby 
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proMnted  to  the  frort,  whtob  mellows  and  reduoei 
them  ill  a  manner  infinitely  soperior  to  wbateould 
be  aoconiplished  by  all  the  operations  of  man. 
Still  they  are  not  oleaned  or  made  free  of  weeds 
by  winter  plooghing;  and  therefore  this  operation 
ean  only  be  considered  as  a  good  means  f»r  pro- 
curing a  seed-bed,  in  which  the  seeds  of  the  future 
crop  may  be  safely  deposited.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  cleansing  clay  soils  during  the  summer 
months,  and  of  having  always  a  large  part  of  every 
day  farm  under  summer  fallow.  All  clayey  soils 
require  great  industry  and  care,  as  well  as  a  con- 
■idenibie  portion  of  knowledge  in  dressing  or 
ffliinagement,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition;  yet 
when  their  natural  toughness  is  got  the  better  of, 
thoy  always  yield  the  heavie»t  snd  most  abundant 
crops.  One  thing  requisite  for  a  clayey  soil,  is  to 
keep  it  rich  and  full  of  manure;  a  poor  clay  being 
the  most  ungrateful  of  all  soils,  and  hardly  capa- 
ble of  repaying  the  expense  of  labor,  after  being 
worn  out  and  exhausted.  A  clayey  soil  also  re- 
oeiyes,  comparatively,  small  benefit  from  grass; 
and  when  once  allowed  to  get  into  a  sterile  con- 
dition, the  most  active  endeavors  will  with  diffi- 
culty restore  fertility  to  it  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years. 

Upon  light  soils  the  case  is  very  different  These 
flourish  under  the  grass  husbandry;  and  bare 
summer  fallow  is  rarely  required,  because  they 
may  be  cleaned  and  cropped  in  the  same  year, 
with  that  valuable  esculent,  turnip.  Upon  light 
soils,  however,  wheat  can  seldom  be  extensively 
cultivated ;  nor  can  a  crop  be  obtained  of  equal 
Taiue,  either  in  respect  to  quantity  or  quality,  as 
on  day  sand  loams.  The  beet  method  of  procur- 
ing wheat  on  light  lands,  is  to  sow  upon  a  clover 
stubble,  when  the  soil  has  got  an  artificial  solidity 
of  body  and  is  thereby  rendered  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  grain  till  it  arrives  at  maturity.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  soils  of  a  gravelly  na- 
ture; and  upon  both  barley  is  generally  found 
of  as  great  benefit  as  wheat 

Thin  clays  and  peat  earths  are  more  friendly  to 
the  growth  of  oats  than  of  other  grains,  though  in 
favorable  seasons  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat  may  be 
obtained  from  a  thin  clayey  soil,  when  it  has  been 
completely  summer-fallowed  and  enriched  with 
dung.  A  first  application  of  calcareous  manure 
is  generally  accompanied  with  great  advantage 
upon  these  soils;  but  when  once  the  effect  of  this 
application  is  over,  it  can  hardly  be  repeated  a 
second  time,  unless  the  land  has  been  very  cau- 
tiously managed  after  the  first  dressing.  Neither 
of  these  soils  is  friendly  to  grass,  yet  there  is  a 
necessity  of  exercising  this  husbandry  with  them, 
because  they  are  incapable  of  standing  the  plough 
more  than  a  year  or  two  in  the  course  of  a  rotation. 

Wheat  ought  to  be  the  predominant  crop  upon 
all  the  rich  clays  and  strong  loams,  and  light 
soils  of  every  kind  are  well  qualified  for  turnips, 
barley,  etc  Upon  the  thin  and  moorish  soils,  oats 
must  necessarily  preserve  a  prominent  rank,  and 
grass  seeds  may  be  cultivated  upon  every  one  of 
them,  though  with  different  degrees  of  advantage, 
according  to  the  natural  and  artificial  richness  of 
each  soil,  or  to  the  qualities  which  it  possesses  for 
encouraging  the  growth  of  clover,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  preserving  the  roots  of  the  plant  after- 
wards. 

OptraHon  of  Tillage, 

Tillage  is  an  operation  whereby  the  soil  is  either 
deared  from  noxious  weeds,  or  prepared  for  re- 
ceiving the  seeds  of  plants  cultivated  by  the  hus- 
bandman. When  this  operation  is  neglected,  or 
eren  partially  executed,  the  soil  becomes  foul, 
and  nnprodttotiTe ;  hence,  upon  arable 


farms,  tillage  forms  tne  prominent  branch  of  work  | 
and,  according  to  the  perfection  or  imperfection 
with  wbicb  it  is  executed,  the  crops  of  the  hua- 
bandman,  whether  of  com  or  grass,  are  in  a  great 
measure  regulated. 

Tillage,  in  the  early  ages,  was  performed  by 
hand  labor ;  but,  in  modern  times,  the  plough  hna 
been  the  universal  instrument  used  for  executing 
this  necessary  and  important  branch  of  rural  work. 
In  no  other  way  can  large  fields  be  turned  over, 
because  the  expense  of  digging  with  the  spade, 
the  only  other  method  of  turning  over  the  ground, 
would  much  exceed  any  profit  that  can  be  reaped. 

Stones  lying  above  or  below  the  surface  are  th« 
most  formidable  obstruction  to  perfect  tillage. 
On  stony  ground,  the  work  is  not  only  imperfeeUy 
executed,  but  in  many  cases  the  implement  is 
broken  to  pieces,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
time  lost  before  it  is  repaired  and  put  in  order. 
The  removal  of  stones,  therefore,  especially  of 
such  as  are  below  the  surface,  ought  to  be  a  pri- 
mary object  with  every  agriculturist;  because  a 
neglect  of  this  kind  may  afterwards  occasion  him 
considerable  loss  and  inconvenience. 

To  drain  the  ground,  in  other  words,  to  lay  it 
dry,  also  facilitates  tillage  exceedingly ;  for  plough- 
ing cannot  be  performed  with  advantage  where 
either  the  surface  or  subsoil  is  wet. 

Be9t  Jfode  of  Tillage. 

The  only  sure  and  certain  way  by  which  the  soil 
is  cleaned  or  rendered  free  of  weeds,  is  by  plough- 
ing in  the  summer  months,  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  and  when,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
air,  the  weeds  may  be  destroyed  wiih  facility. 
Seldom  at  any  other  period  is  the  soil  much  bene- 
fitted by  ploughing,  unless  so  far  as  a  seed-bed  is 
thus  procured  for  the  succeeding  crop ;  and  though 
the  situation  or  state  of  the  ground,  when  these 
intermediate  ploughings  are  bestowed,  is  of  loa- 
portanoe  in  judging  of  their  utility,  yet  the  radi- 
cal process  of  summer  fallow  cannot,  by  any  moans^ 
be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Though,  if  the  win- 
ter and  spring  ploughings  are  executed  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  plenty  of  manure  is 
at  hand,  it  may  be  delayed  for  a  greater  number 
of  years  than  is  otherwise  practicable,  if  good 
husbandry  is  to  be  maintained. 

Without  summer  fallow,  or,  which  is  the  same, 
thing,  without  working  the  ground  in  the  summer 
months,  perfect  husbandry  is  unattainable  on  all 
heavy  or  cold  soils,  and  upon  every  variety  in- 
cumbent on  a  close  or  retentive  bottom. 

To  keep  bis  land  clean  will  always  be  a  princi- 
pal object  with  every  good  farmer;  for  if  this  is 
neglected,  in  place  of  carrying  rich  crops  of  grain 
or  grass,  the  ground  will  be  exhausted  by  oropa 
of  weeds.  Where  land  is  foul,  every  operation  of 
husbandry  must  be  proportionably  non-effective ; 
and  even  the  manures  applied  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  lost 

The  necessity  of  summer  fallow  depends  greatly 
upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil ;  as,  upon 
some  soils,  a  repetition  of  this  practice  is  less  fre- 
quently required  than  upon  others.  Wherever 
the  soil  is  incumbent  upon  clay  or  till,  it  is  mora 
disposed  to  get  foul,  than  when  incumbent  upon 
a  dry  gravelly  bottom ;  besides,  wet  soils,  from  be- 
ing ploughed  in  winter,  contract  a  stiffness  which 
lessens  the  pasture  of  artificial  plants,  and  prevents 
them  from  receiving  suflicient  nourishment  When 
land  of  a  day  gravelly  bottom  gets  foul,  it  may 
easily  be  cleaned  without  a  plain  summer  fallow; 
since  crops,  such  as  turnips,  etc.,  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place,  which,  when  drilled  at  proper 
intervals,  admit  of  being  ploughed  as  often  as 
neoessary ;  whereas  wet  soils,  which  are  naiimUy 
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nnft  for  earrying  laoh  eropt,  mnn  D«  deuted 
and  brought  into  good  ord«r  bj  frequent  plongh- 
fjkgs  and  harrowings  daring  the  sammer  monthi. 

To  Conduei  a  Falhm, 

Upon  all  olayej  soik  (and  npon  sneb  only  i« 
a  complete  ininmer  fallow  neoossary)  the  first 
plooghing  onght  to  be  giren  daring  the  winter 
months,  or  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible; 
vbich  greatly  promotes  the  rotting  of  the  swnrd 
and  stubble.  This  should  be  done  by  gathertnj^ 
up  the  ridge,  which  both  lays  the  ground  dry  and 
rips  up  the  furrows.  As  soon  as  seed-time  is  over, 
the  ridge  should  be  eloTen  down,  preparatory  to 
oross  ploughing;  and  after  lying  a  proper  time, 
should  be  harrowed  and  rolled  repeatedly,  and 
9rwj  partiisle  of  quickens  that  the  harrows  have 
brought  above,  should  be  earefoUy  picked  off  with 
tiie  hand.  It  is  then  proper  to  ridge  or  gather  it 
np  immediately,  which  both  lays  the  land  in  pro- 
per eonditioik  for  meeting  bad  weather,  and  opens 
np  any  fast  land  that  may  have  been  missed  in 
the  furrows  when  the  cross  ploughing  was  given. 
After  this  harro#,  roll,  and  gather  the  roor  weeds 
again ;  and  oontinne  so  doing  till  the  field  is  per- 
fectly clean. 

To  Prepare  ike  Ground. 

The  above  object  is  most  completely  accom- 
plished, when  the  ground  is  ploughed  deep  and 
•qaal,  while  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  immediately 
above  the  subsoil  is  perfectly  loosened  and  turned 
equally  over  with  the  part  which  constitutes  the 
surface.  In  many  places  these  properties  are 
altogether  neglected,  the  ground  being  ploughed 
in  a  shallow  way,  while  the  bottom  of  the  ploughed 
land  remains  something  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
having  the  under  part  of  the  furrow  untouched, 
and  consequently  not  removed  by  the  action  of 
the  plough.  While  these  things  are  suffered,  the 
,  object  of  tillage  is  only  partially  gained.  The 
food  of  plants  can  only  be  imperfectly  procured; 
and  the  ground  is  drenched  and  injured  by  wet- 
ness ;  these  ridgM,  or  pieces  of  land,  which  are 
not  cut,  preventing  a  descent  of  the  moisture  friim 
above  to  the  open  furrows  left  for  carrying  it  off. 
Where  the  seed-bed  is  prepared  by  one  ploughing, 
the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  used  in  having  it 
dosely  and  equally  performed.  When  two  are 
given,  they  should  b«  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  any  firm  land  left  in  the  first  may  be  out  up 
in  the  second  ploughing.  It  is  not  profitable  to 
plough  twice  one  way,  if  it  can  be  safely  avoided. 

Another  important  point  towards  procuring 
good  tillage,  is  never  to  plongb  the  land  when  in 
a  wet  state ;  because  encouragement  is  thns  given 
to  the  growth  of  weeds,  while  a  sourness  and  ad- 
hesion is  communicated  to  the  ground,  which  is 
rarely  got  the  better  of  till  the  operations  of  a 
rammer  fallow  are  again  repeated. 

All  soils  ought  not  to  be  wrought  or  ploughed 
in  one  manner.  Each  kind  has  its  particular  and 
appropriate  qnalities ;  and,  therefore,  each  requires 
a  particular  and  appropriate  mode  of  tillage. 
Ploughing,  which  is  the  capital  operation  of  hus- 
bandry, ought,  on  these  accounts,  to  be  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  is 
to  be  operated  upon,  and  not  executed  agreeably 
to  one  fixed  and  determined  principle.  On  strong 
days  and  loams,  and  on  rich  gravels  and  deep 
sandd,  the  plough  onght  to  go  as  deep  as  the  cat- 
tle are  able  to  work  it;  whereas,  on  thin  clays 
and  barren  sands  the  benefit  of  deep  ploughing  is 
Tcry  questionable;  especially  when  such  are  in- 
cumbent on  a  till  bottom,  or  where  the  subsoil  is 
of  a  yellow-ochre  nature;  such,  when  turned  np, 
being  little  better  than  poison  to  the  surface,  un- 


less highly  impregnated  with  allavia]  eompoft^ 
the  effect  of  which  expels  the  poisonous  substanw 
contained  in  this  kind  of  subsoil,  and  gives  a  far* 
tility  to  the  whole  mass,  more  decisively  perma> 
nont  than  would  follow  a  heavy  application  of  il»a 
best  rotten  dung. 

Two  aete  of  Plomghe  required  for  perfect  TfUage. 

On  clayey  soils,  where  the  ridges  are  so  that 
the  ground  may  be  preserved  in  something  like 
a  dry  condition,  the  plough  used  for  tilUgc 
onght  to  have  a  mould-board  considerably  wider 
set  than  is  required  for  light  soils,  in  order  that 
the  furrow  may  be  close  cut  below,  and  only 
turned  over.  The  method  of  constructing  the 
pltmgb  necessarily  makes  a  heavier  draught  than 
would  be  the  ease  were  the  mould-board  pliiced 
differently;  though  if  good  and  sufficient  work 
be  wanted,  the  necessity  of  constructing  the  im- 
plement in  the  way  mentioned,  is  absolute  and 
indispensable.  The  plough  to  be  used  on  light 
soils,  or  on  all  soils  that  admit  of  what  is  tech- 
nically called  crown  and  furrow  ploughing, 
may  be  made  much  straighter  below,  and  yet 
be  capable  of  executing  the  work  in  a  perfect 
manner.  On  every  farm,  conxisting  of  mixed 
soils,  two  sets  of  ploughs  onght  to  be  kept, 
otherwise  proper  work  cannot  be  performed.  All 
land  onght  to  be  ploughed  with  a  shoulder,  and 
the  advantages  of  ploughing  in  this  way  are^ 
that,  if  ploughed  before  winter,  the  surface  is 
enabled  to  resist  the  winter  rains,  and  aflerwards 
present  a  face  on  which  the  harrows  can  make  a 
proper  impression,  when  the  seed  process  is  to  be 
executed.  This  deserves  particular  attention 
when  old  grass  fields  are  broken  up ;  as,  by  neg- 
lecting it,  the  harrows  are  often  unsble  to  cover 
the  seed.  It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  plough 
land  with  a  tolerably  broad  furrow,  say  10,  11,  or 
12  inches,  and  yet  to  plough  it  clean,  provided 
the  implement  used  is  properly  constructed ;  but, 
then,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  furrow  be  of 
proportionate  deepness,  otherwise  it  will  be  laid 
on  its  back,  instead  of  being  deposited  at  an  an^ 
proper  for  undergoing  the  harrowing  process. 

The  nse  of  •ubeoiUre  is  now  common,  to  turn  np 
the  depth  of  the  soiL  In  sandy  earth,  beneath  a 
ten-inch  furrow,  a  snbsoiler  may  go  ten  inchec 
deeper;  but  this  is  not  easy  or  possible  in  all 
soils. 

ImpUmenU  of  Huahandry.  * 

No  country  in  the  world  is  better  provided  with 
implements  for  executing  rural  labor  than  Great 
Britain;  and  to  this  superiority  may,  in  some 
meaoore,  be  attributed  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing perfection  of  agriculture  over  the  whole 
island.  American  ingenuity  has  gone  still  further 
in  the  same  direction.  We  have  ploughs  of  all 
the  different  kinds  that  ever  were  constructed :  as 
for  wheel  cairiagea,  the  variety  is  immense; 
whilst  harrows,  and  other  common  Implements^ 
of  various  constructions  and  dimensions,  arc 
equally  numerous.  But  it  is  in  the  articles  more 
priiperly  allied  to  machinery,  that  the  superiority 
of  American  rural  Implements  is  most  conspicuous. 
Drills  for  sowing  grain  and  small  seeds  with 
regularity,  have  been  constructed  upon  scientific 
principles;  and  machines  for  separating  grain 
from  straw,  have  been  invented,  and  brought  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  few  people  expected 
when  these  machines  were  first  introduced. 

The  double  Michigan  plough  is  an  important 
improvement  on  the  old  plough.  Instead  of  a 
coulter  it  has  a  small  plough  attached  to  the 
beam  in  front  of  the  other,  which  takes  a  slice 
from  the  sod,  and  makes  cleaner  work  for  the 
plough.    Steam  ploughs  have  also  been  invented. 
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This  machine,  whether  made  to  be  worked  by 
hand,  drawn  by  a  horse,  or  fixed  to  a  plough,  and 
msed  with  it,  is  extremely  simple  in  its  eonstme- 
tion,  and  not  liable  to  be  put  oat  of  order;  as 
there  is  but  one  morement  to  direot  the  whole. 
It  will  sow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  olover,  oole- 
seed,  hemp,  flax,  canary,  rape,  turnip ;  besides  a 
crent  variety  of  other  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds, 
broadoat^t,  with  an  aoeuraoy  hitherto  unknown. 
It  is  equally  useful  when  fixed  V>  a  plough;  it 
wili  then  drill  a  more  extensive  variety  of  grain, 
pulse,  and  seed  (through  every  gradation,  with 
regard  to  quality),  and  deliver  each  kind  with 
greater  regularity  than  any  drill  plough  whatever. 

Among  many  other  valuable  and  peculiar  pro- 
perties, it  will  not  only  sow  in  the  broadcast  way 
with  a  most  singular  exactness,  but  save  the  ex- 
pense of  a  seedsman ;  the  seed  being  sown  (either 
orer  or  under  fiirrow  at  pleasure),  and  the  land 
ploughed  at  the  same  operation. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  use  of  this 
machine  is,  that  the  wind  can  have  no  effect  on 
tiie  falling  of  the  seed. 

The  machine,  when  made  to  be  used  without  a 
plough,  and  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse,  may  be  of 
different  lengths.  The  upper  part  contains  the 
hoppers,  from  which  the  grain  or  seed  descends 
into  the  spouts.  The  several  spouts  all  rest  upon 
a  bar,  which  hangs  and  plays  freely  by  two  dia- 
gonal supporters;  a  trigger,  fixed  to  this  bar, 
bears  a  catch  wheel :  this  being  fixed  on  the  axle, 
occasions  a  regular  and  continued  motion,  or 
Jogging  of  the  spouts,  quicker  or  slower  in  pro- 
portion to  the  space  the  person  sowing  with  it 
drives..  At  the  bottom  of  the'  machine  is  plaoed 
an  apron  or  shelf,  in  a  sloping  position,  and  the 
eom  or  seed,  by  falling  thereon  from  the  spouts 
above,  is  scattered  about  in  every  direction. 

To  sow  the  corn  or  seed  in  drills,  there  are 
movable  spouts,  which  are  fixed  on  or  taken  off 
at  pleasure,  to  direct  the  seed  from  the  upper 
spout  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

Hammtm 

These  beneficial  implements  are  of  various  sites 
and  dimensions;  but  the  harrow  most  commonly 
msed  consists  of  four  bulls,  with  cross-mortised 
•heaths,  each  bull  containing  five  teeth,  of  from 
five  to  seven  inches  in  length  below  the  bulls,  the 
longest  being  plaoed  forwards.  Harrows  of  this 
kind,  drawn  by  one  horse,  are  generally  used  on 
most  farms  for  all  purposes,  Uiough  on  others 
large  brake-harrows,  consisting  of  five  bulls,  each 
eon  tain  ing  six  teeth,  Mtd  worked  by  two  horses, 
are  employed  during  the  fallow  proeess,  and  for 
reducing  rough  lan<L  Some  of  tnese  brake-har- 
rows are  constructed  with  joints,  so  as  to  bend 
and  accommodate  their  shape  to  the  curvature  of 
ridges.  A  small  harrow,  with  short  teeth,  is  also 
used  for  covering  grass  seeds,  though  we  have 
rarely  seen  any  detriment  from  putting  grass 
seeds  as  deep  into  the  ground  as  the  teeth  of  ordi- 
nary sised  harrows  are  capable  of  going. 

The  best  methodt  of  Harroufing. 

When  employed  to  reduoe  a  strong  obdurate 
soil,  not  more  than  two  harrows  should  be  yoked 
together,  because  they  are  apt  to  ride  and  tumble 
upon  each  other,  and  thus  impede  the  work,  and 
execute  it  imperfectly.  On  rough  soils,  harrows 
ought  to  be  driven  as  fast  as  the  horses  can  walk ; 
because  their  effect  is  in  the  direot  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  velocity  with  which  they  are  driven. 
In  ordinary  cases,  and  in  every  case  where  har- 
rowing is  meant  for  covering  the  seed,  three  har- 
rows are  the  best  yoke^  because  they  fill  np  the 


ground  more  effeelnany,  and  leave  fewer  raeaa* 
cies,  than  when  a  smaller  number  is  employed. 
The  harrowman's  attention,  at  the  seed  process, 
should  be  constantly  directed  to  prevent  these 
implements  from  riding  upon  each  other,  and  to 
keep  them  elear  of  every  impediment  fVom  stones, 
lumps  of  earth,  or  clods,  and  quickens  or  grass 
roots;  for  any  of  these  preyents  the  implement 
fVom  working  with  perfeetion,  and  causes  a  mark 
or  trail  upon  the  surface,  always  unpleasing  to 
the  eye,  and  generally  detrimental  to  the  vege- 
tation of  the  seed.  Harrowing  is  usually  given 
in  different  directions,  first  in  length,  then  across, 
and  finally  in  length  as  at  first.  Careful  hus- 
bandmen study,  in  the  finishing  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, to  have  the  harrows  drawn  in  a  straight 
line,  without  suffering  the  horses  to  go  in  a  sigxag 
manner,  and  are  also  attentive  that  the  horses 
enter  fairly  upon  the  ridge,  without  making  a 
curve  at  the  outset.  In  some  instances,  an  excesa 
of  harrowing  has  been  foand  Tory  prejudicial  to 
the  succeeding  crop ;  but  it  is  always  necessaiy 
to  give  so  much  as  to  break  the  furrow,  and  level 
the  surface,  otherwise  the  operation  is  imperfectly 
performed. 

MoOen. 

The  roller  is  an  implement  frequently  used  for 
smoothing  the  surface  of  land  when  in  tillage^ 
especially  when  the  prooesses  of  summer  falloir 
are  going  forward.  Several  kinds  of  rollers  aro 
■sed  in  America.  Some  are  of  stone,  others  of 
wood  or  iron,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion intended  to  be  performed.  The  only  material 
difference  in  rollers  is  their  weight ;  but  it  should 
be  attended  to,  when  a  roller  is  made  of  large 
diameter,  that  its  weight  ought  to  be  the  greater, 
for  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  its  diameter 
will  be  the  extent  of  suiface  upon  which  the 
roller  rests.  The  weight  of  a  roller  ought  there- 
fore to  be  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  otherwise 
its  dfect  will  be  proportionably  diminished. 

Rolling,  howeyer,  is  a  modem  improvement, 
and  used  for  different  purposes.  In  the  first  plaee^ 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  roll  young  grasses 
after  the  ground  is  stoned,  because  the  scythe  can 
then  be  plaoed  nearer  the  surface^  and  the  erop 
cut  more  equally  than  when  the  operation  is 
neglected.  2dly.  Land  on  which  turnips  are  to 
be  cultivated  can  rarely  be  made  fine  enough, 
without  the  repeated  use  of  this  implement  And 
Sdly.  The  process  of  summer  fallow,  upon  strong 
soils,  is  much  advanced  by  rolling,  because 
without  its  aid  the  large  and  obdurate  clods  can- 
not be  reduced  or  couch-grass  eradicated.  'From 
these  circumstances  it  will  readily  appear,  that 
rollers  of  various  sises  and  dimensions  are  re- 
quired on  eyery  farm,  for  aeeomplishing  different 
purposes.  Wooden  rollers,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
answer  yery  well  for  grass  and  turnip  land ;  but 
massy  stone  rollers,  drawn  either  by  two  or  three 
horsep,  are  absolutely  necessary  on  day  soils. 

It  is  obvious,  that  when  a  large  field  is  to  bo 
rolled,  a  number  of  rollers  ought  at  onee  to  be  set 
at  work,  otherwise  an  opportunity  may  be  lost, 
never  to  be  regained.  The  deficiency  is  most 
conspicuous  when  barley  is  taken  after  turnips  in 
a  dry  season.  From  poaching  the  ground  with 
oarts,  in  order  to  oarry  off  the  erop,  and  even  by 
the  treading  of  sheep,  a  degree  of  stiffness  is 
contraoted,  which  requires  the  use  of  the  roller 
before  grass  seeds  can  be  sown. 

On  all  occasions  it  is  most  beneficial  to  roll 
aoross,  because^  when  going  in  length,  the  imple- 
ment is  of  small  b«nefit  to  the  farrows,  the 
slightest  acoliyation  of  the  ridges  preyenting  tho 
work  from  being  equally  performed.    The  expo- 
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ditioB  wbiob  UkM  place  when  rollers  are  need, 
••mpared  with  the  tedious  and  expensive  process 
of  breaking  clods  with  maHs,  formerly  the  gene- 
ral eastom,  sufficiently  proves  the  importance  of 
these  implements,  though  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  when  rolling  is  bestowed  upon  a 
•pring-Bown  field,  harrowing  it  afterwards  is  of 
great  advantage.  By  harrowing  when  the  clods 
ani  reduced,  the  earth  stands  the  effects  of  rain 
better  afterwards,  and  does  not  consolidate  so 
firmly  as  when  thai  process  is  n^lected. 

Jfowert  and  Btapen,  * 

These  uaehines  are  of  great  value,  especially 
to  those  with  large  farms.  One  machine,  the 
mower,  can  be  made  to  perform  duty  both  with 
grass  and  grain;  but  reapers  are  constructed 
•specially  for  the  latter.  We^dert  are  also  in  use 
in  some  parta  of  the  country,  drawn  by  horse 

power. 

Tke  Tkra$h%ng  Machine, 

The  thrashing  machine  is  the  most  valuable 
Implement  in  the  farmer's  possession,  and  one 
which  adds  more  to  the  general  produce  of  the 
country,  than  any  invention  hitherto  devised. 
The  saving  of  manual  labor  thereby  obtained  is 
almost  iuMtlcttlable ;  while  the  work  is  performed 
in  a  much  more  perfect  manner  than  was  formerly 
practicable,  even  when  the  utmost  care  and  ez- 
•rtion  were  bestowed.  In  fact,  had  not  the 
thrashing  machine  been  invented,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  what  would  have  been  the 
rate  of  expen«e  of  thrashing,  or  even  whether  a 
■nffioient  number  of  hands  could,  at  any  rate  of 
•spense,  have  been  obtained  for  thrashing  the 
grain  of  the  country. 

Since  the  invention  of  this  machine,  Mr.  Meikle 
and  others  have  progressively  introduced  a  variety 
of  improvements,  all  tending  to  simplify  the  labor, 
and  to  augment  the  quantity  of  the  work  performed. 
When  first  erected,  though  the  grain  was  equally 
well  separated  from  the  straw,  yet  as  the  whole 
of  the  straw,  chaff,  and  grain,  was  indiscrimi- 
nately thrown  into  a  confused  heap,  the  work 
eould  only  with  propriety  be  considered  as  half 
executed.  By  the  addition  of  rakes,  or  shakers, 
and  two  pairs  of  fanners,  all  driven  by  the  same 
macbineiy,  the  different  prooesses  of  thrashing, 
■baking,  and  winnowing  are  now  all  at  once  per- 
formed, and  the  grain  immediately  prepared  for 
the  public  market.  When  it  is  added,  that  the 
quantity  of  grain  gained  from  the  superior  powers 
of  the  machine  is  fully  equal  to  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  crop,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  the  expense 
of  thrashing  and  cleaning  the  grain  is  considerably 
leas  than  what  was  formerly  paid  for  cleaning  it 
^one,  the  immense  saving  arising  firom  the  in- 
rention  will  at  once  be  seen. 

The  expense  of  horse  labor,  from  the  increased 
value  of  the  animal  and  the  charge  of  his  keep- 
ing, being  an  object  of  great  importance,  it  is 
recommended  that,  upon  all  sizable  farms,  that 
U  to  say,  where  two  hundred  acres,  or  upwards, 
of  grain  are  sown,  the  machine  should  be  worked 
by  wind,  unless  where  local  circumstances  afford 
thi)  conveniency  of  water. 

Whero  coals  are  plenty  and  cheap,  steam  may 
bo  advantageously  used  for  working  the  machine. 

Method  of  Treading  Orain. 

In  some  countries  wheat  is  trodden  out  by 
horses,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  formerly 
done  in  Palestine  by  oxen. 

The  treading  floors  are  generally  from  sixty-  to 
100  feet  in  diameter;  but  the  larger  their  diameter 
kt,  the  easier  Is  the  work  to  the  horses.  The 
tnofc,  or  path,  on  which  the  sheaves  are  laid,  and 


on  which  the  horses  walk,  is  from  twelve  to  twe»» 
ty-four  feet  wide,  or  more.  T)ie  floors  are  com- 
monly enclosed  by  fences;  and  the  horses  are 
generally  driven  between  them  promiscuously  Mtd 
loose,  each  pressing  to  be  foremost,  so  that  fk«sh 
air  may  be  obtain^— biting,  jostling,  and  kick- 
ing each  other  with  the  greatest  fury.  The  labor 
in  this  way  is  extremely  severe.  Upon  seme 
small  floors  a  centre-stick  is  placed,  to  which 
hangs  a  rope,  or  a  pole  and  swivel,  and  four  or 
Ave  horses  being  fastened  together,  travel  round 
upon  the  sheaves  with  the  utmost  regularity. 
Previously  to  laying  down  the  wheat  sheaves,  the 
state  of  the  air,  and  the  probability  of  its  con- 
tinuing dry  through  the  day,  is  folly  considered. 
If  they  resolve  to  tread,  the  morning  is  suffered 
to  pass  away  till  the  dew  is  removed.  A  row  of 
sheaves  is  first  laid  upon  the  floors  with  the  heads 
and  butts  in  a  line  across  the  track  of  it,  as  a 
bolster  for  receiving  other  sheavea;  and  these 
sheaves  range  with  the  path,  or  circle,  the  bntta 
resting  on  the  floor.  Other  sheaves  are  ranged  in 
like  manner,  with  the  heads  raised  on  the  former, 
till  the  whole  floor  is  filled,  when  it  appears  to  bo 
filled  with  nothing  but  ears  of  wheat,  sluping  a 
little  upwards.  Upon  laying  down  each  sheaf, 
the  band  thereof  is  cut  with  a  knife.  A  west 
wind  is  always  desirable  while  treading  is  going 
on,  as  when  wind  is  ttom  the  eastward  dampness 
generally  prevails. 

In  some  instances,  twenty-fonr  horsoi  are 
formed  at  some  distance  from  the  floor  into  four 
ranks;  and  when  the  floor  is  ready  laid,  the  word 
is  given  to  advanee.  For  the  sake  of  order  and 
regular  work,  a  boy  mounted  on  one  of  the  fore- 
most horses  advances  in  a  walk  with  the  whole 
rank  haltered  or  tied  together,  and  enters  upon 
the  bed  of  wheat,  walking  the  horses  slowly  over 
it ;  another  rank  is  ordered  to  follow  as  soon  as 
the  first  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  a  distance 
equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
be<^  and  in  the  same  manner  the  other  ranks 
proceed.  They  are  forbidden  to  go  past  a  walk, 
till  they  have  proceeded  five  or  six  rounds,  when 
the  word  is  given  to  move  at  a  sober  trot,  and  to 
keep  their  ranks  at  a  full  distance  from  each 
other,  regularity  and  deliberate  movement  being 
necessary  for  preventing  confusion.  The  geotlo 
trot  is  continued  till  it  may  be  supposed  the 
horses  have  travelled  eight  or  nine  miles,  which 
is  the  extent  of  their  first  journey ;  they  are  then 
led  off  to  be  foddered  and  watered,  when  the 
trodden  light  straw  is  taken  off  as  deep  as  the 
place  where  the  sheaves  lie  dose,  and  are  bnt 
partially  bruised. 

As  soon  as  this  first  straw  is  removed,  one-third 
of  the  width  of  the  bed  ii  turned  over  on  the  other 
two- thirds  from  the  inner  side  or  circle  of  the  bed, 
which  narrows  the  neck  of  the  next  journey.  The 
horses  are  again  led  on,  and  trot  out  their  second 
journey,  till  the  straw  be  clear  of  wheat  The 
outer  part  of  the  bed  is  then  turned  upon  the 
middle  part,  when  the  horses  take  another  jour- 
ney. The  loose  straw  being  then  taken  off,  the 
whole  remaining  bed  is  turned  up  fh>m  the  floor, 
and  shaken  with  forks,  and  handles  of  rakes, 
after  which  the  horses  give  another  tread,  which 
finishes  the  work.  The  grain  is  then  shoved  up 
tti>m  the  fioor  with  the  heads  of  rakes  turned 
downwards,  and  put  into  heaps  of  a  conical  form, 
in  which  situation  it  often  remains  exposed  to  Uie 
weather  for  several  days.  The  correct  American 
agriculturists,  however,  have  bouses  adjoining 
the  treading  floor,  where  the  grain  is  deposited 
till  it  is  cleared  f^om  the  chaff  and  offal;  though* 
as  most  of  them  continue  treading,  if  the  weather 
be  favorable,  till  the  whole  crop  is  separated  f^om 
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the  straw,  it  is  pntty  obTioas  that  the  grain 
stands  a  oonsiderable  ehanoe  of  being  damaged 
before  the  sereral  proeesses  are  ooneluded. 

Fannen, 

If  thrashing  machines  are  of  much  adrantage 
to  the  public,  by  separating  grain  eompletelj  from 
the  straw,  the  iotroduotion  of  fanners,  or  the  ma- 
ihine  by  which  grain  is  cleansed  from  chaff,  and 
all  sorts  of  offal,  may,  with  Justice,  be  considered 
as  of  equal  benefit  to  the  practical  agriculturist 

Since  thrashing  machines  were  introduced,  fan- 
ners almost  in  every  ease  are  annexed  to  them, 
and  in  some  instances,  where  powerful  machines 
are  used,  fitted  internally  wiih  suitable  riddles,  it 
is  perfectly  practicable  to  measure  and  market  the 
grain  immediately  as  it  comes  from  the  machine. 

JfanurtB, 

The  term  mannre  is  applied  indiscriminately  to 
all  substances,  which  are  known  from  experience 
either  to  enrich  the  different  soils,  or  eontribnte 
in  any  other  way  to  render  them  more  favorable 
to  vegetation. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  subject  of 
manures  is  of  the  first  magnitude.  To  correct 
what  is  hurtful  to  vegetation  in  the  different  soils, 
and  to  restore  what  is  lost  by  exhausting  crops, 
are  operations  in  agriculture  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  curing  of  diseases  in  the  animal  body, 
or  supplying  the  waste  ooeasioned  by  labor. 

To  WMnage  Dung  upon  Light  Landt, 

For  soils  of  this  description,  where  turnips  are 
taken  as  a  first  crop,  dung  can  hardly  be  too  well 
prepare<l ;  because  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  which 
It  is  applied  renders  a  complete  incorporation 
with  the  ground  absolutely  necessary;  without 
which  the  young  plants  might  be  starved  at  their 
very  entrance  into  life.  In  the  best  farmed  Eng- 
lish counties,  dung  is  often  kept  more  than  a  year, 
In  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly  rotted. 

In  general  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  pre- 

Saring  dung  upon  turnip  farms ;  because,  in  the 
riest  season,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  used, 
moh  a  quantity  of  liquid  passes  from  the  animals, 
u  to  prevent  burning,  provinoially  fire-fitnging, 
Ihe  greatest  obstacle  to  the  rotting  of  dung  that 
san  be  experienced.  If  turnip  dung  is  regularly 
removed,  if  it  is  properly  mixed  with  the  horse 
litter  and  other  exorementitious  matter  accumu- 
lated upon  the  farm,  it  will  be  found  an  easy  task 
to  prepare  all  that  is  made  by  the  middle  of  April. 
at  which  time  the  fold-yard  should  be  cleared. 
What  is  produced  alter  that  time  should  be  stored 
up -separately,  receive  waterings  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  and  be  reserved  for  clover-stubbles,  or  other 
fields  tbat  are  to  be  dunged  in  autumn. 

The  middle  of  April  is  a  good  time  for  olearing 
the  fold-yard ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  work 
from  going  partially  forward  through  tbe  winter, 
when  suitfible  opportunities  occur. 

•When  driven  out  of  the  fold-yard,  the  dung 
should  be  laid  np  in  a  regular  heap  or  pile,  not 
exceeding  six  quarters,  or  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
height;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pat  either 
horse  or  oart  upon  it,  which  is  easily  avoided  by 
haoking  the  cart  to  the  pile,  and  laying  the  dung 
•ompactly  together  with  a  grape  or  fork.  It  is 
also  useful  to  face  up  the  extremities  with  earth, 
which  keeps  in  the  moisture,  and  prevents  the  sun 
and  wind  from  doing  injury.  Perhaps  a  small 
quantity  of  earth  strewed  upon  the  top  might  also 
prove  usefiaL  Dung,  when  managed  in  this  man- 
ner, generally  ferments  very  rapidly;  bnt  if  it  is 
discovered  to  be  in  a  backward  state,  a  complete 
tarn  over,  about  the  Istof  May,  when  the  weather 
bMeoMi  wars,  will  qniditB  tiM  proeeiai  and  the 


better  it  is  shsken  Bsander,the  sooner  will  theob* 
Jeot  in  view  be  aeoomplished. 

A  secluded  spot  of  ground,  not  much  exposed  t» 
wind,  and  perfectly  seeare  from  \mn%  fioatod  with 
water,  ought  always  to  be  chosen  for  the  site  of 
suoh  piles  or  heaps.  If  the  field  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied  is  at  hand,  a  little  after-trouble  tnny  ba 
saved  by  depositing  it  there  in  tbe  first  instanoa. 
But  it  is  found  most  oonveni^nt  to  reserve  a  pieoa 
of  ground  a<yaoent  to  the  homestead  fur  this  pur- 
pose. There  it  is  always  under  the  farmer's  eye^ 
and  a  greater  quantity  can  be  moved  in  a  shorter 
time  than  when  the  sitaation  is  more  distinct. 
Besides,  in  wet  weather  (and  this  is  generally  tbe 
time  ehosen  for  such  an  operation),  the  roads  era 
not  only  cut  up  by  driving  to  a  distance,  but  the 
field  on  whioh  the  heap  is  made,  may  be  poaohed 
and  ii^nred  eonsiderably. 

Upon  Heavjf  Landt. 

Upon  clay  soils,  where  wheat  forms  a  principal 
part  of  the  crop,  where  great  quantities  of  beaai 
are  cultivated,  and  few  turnips  sown,  unless  for 
the  use  of  milch  cows,  the  rotting  of  dung  is  not 
only  a  troublesome  but  an  expensive  affair.  In- 
dependent of  what  is  consamed  by  the  ordinary 
farm  stock,  the  overplus  of  the  straw  must,  some- 
how or  other,  be  rotted,  by  lean  cattle  kept  in  the 
fold-yard,  who  either  receive  the  straw  in  racks, 
or  have  it  thrown  across  the  yard,  to  be  eaten  and 
trodden  down  by  them.  Acoording  to  this  mode 
of  consumption,  it  is  evident  that  a  still  greater 
necessity  arises  for  a  frequent  removal  of  this  un- 
made dung;  otherwise,  ftom  the  trampling  of 
beasts,  and  the  usual  want  of  moisture,  it  would 
compress  so  much  as  altogether  to  prevent  putre- 
faction. To  prepare  dung  sufficiently  upon  farma 
of  this  description  is  at  all  times*an  arduous  task, 
but  scarcely  practicable  in  dry  seasons;  for  if  it 
once  gets  burnt  (fire-fanged),  it  is  almost  physi* 
cally  impossible  to  bring  it  into  a  suitable  state  of 
preparation  afterwards;  and,  at  all  events,  ita 
virtues  are  thereby  considerably  diminished. 

Straw  flung  out  in  considerable  portions  to  the 
fold-yard,  after  being  compressed  by  the  tramp- 
ling of  cattle,  becomes  rather  like  a  well*paeked 
stack,  than  a  mass  of  dung  in  a  preparatory  state. 
The  small  quantity  of  water  and  dung  made  bj 
the  animals  is  barely  sufficient  to  cause  a  slight 
fermentation ;  and  this  slight  fermentation,  when 
the  heap  gets  into  a  compressed  state,  is  sure  to 
bring  on  fire- fang,  as  already  said,  after  whioh 
its  original  powers  can  rarely  be  restored.  To 
prevent  such  an  injury,  no  measure  can  be  so 
successfully  used  as  a  frequent  removal  of  this 
unmade  dung,  especially  if  the  weather  is  wet  at 
the  time.  If  people  can  stand  out  to  work,  there 
cannot  be  too  much  wetness  while  executing  this 
operation ;  for  there  is  always  such  a  quantity  of 
the  straw  that  has  not  passed  through  the  en- 
trails of  tbe  cattle,  as  renders  it  almost  impossible 
to  do  injury,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  ex  sees  of 
moisture. 

It  is  therefore  recommended,  upon  erery  olay* 
land  farm,  especially  those  of  oonriderable  siie^ 
that  the  fold-yard  be  firequently  cleared ;  and  that 
the  greatest  care  be  taken  to  mix  the  stable  or 
horse-dung  in  a  regular  way  with  what  is  gathered 
in  the  fold-yard,  or  made  by  other  an i waif,  in 
order  that  a  gradual  heat  or  fermentation  may  be 
speedily  produced.  Where  the  materials  are  of 
the  sorts  now  described  (that  is,  a  small  quantity 
of  dung,  or  exorementitious  matter,  and  a  large 
store  of  nn rotten  straw,  only  partially  moistened), 
no  damage  can  ensue  from  putting  horses  and 
carts  upon  the  heap;  nay,  a  positive  benefit  will 
be  gained  from  this  slight  oomprMfion. 
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The  ktap  or  pHe,  fai  the  eaee  of  tnnip  dang, 
riioald  be  fonned  in  a  eeoluded  ipot,  if  lueb  can 
be  got  at  hand ;  because  the  le«a  it  is  exposed  to 
the  inllaeooe  of  the  son  and  wind,  the  faater 
will  fermentation  proeeed.  It  should  be  con- 
■troeted  on  a  broad  basis,  which  lessens  the 
bounds  of  the  extremities,  and  separate  heaps  are 
neeessaryy  so  that  too  mueh  maj  not  be  de- 
posited  at  onee.  By  shifting  the  scene  frequently, 
and  allowing  each  oovering  or  eoat  to  settle  and 
ferment  before  laying  on  any  more,  the  most 
happy  effeets  will  follow,  and  these  heaps  (at 
least  all  such  as  are  oompleted  before  the  first  of 
May),  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in  a  fit 
eondition  for  applying  to  the  summer-fallow 
fields,  in  the  end  of  July,  or  first  of  August  If 
the  external  parts  get  dry  at  any  time  during  the 
process,  it  will  be  proper  to  water  them  thorough- 
ly, aad  in  many  eases  to  turn  over  the  heap  oom- 
pletely.  It  may  be  added,  that  much  benefit  has 
been  experienced  f^om  laying  a  thick  ooating  of 
snow  upon  such  heaps,  as  by  the  gradual  melting 
thereof  the  whole  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  a 
■trong  fermentation  immediately  follows. 

Upon  large  farms,  where  the  management  of 
manure  is  sufficiently  understood  and  practised, 
it  is  an  important  matter  to  hare  dunghills  of  all 
ages,  and  ready  for  use  wbenerer  the  situation  of 
a  field  calls  for  a  restorative.  No  method  of  ap- 
plication to  elay  soils,  however,  is  so  beneficial  as 
during  the  year  of  summer  fallow,  though  in  such 
a  situation  a  greater  stock  of  manure  is  often 
gathered  than  is  required  for  the  fields  under 
this  pmeess. 

As  to  the  proper  quantity  of  dung  to  be  used, 
no  greater  quantity  ought  to  be  given  at  one  time 
than  is  sufficient  to  fruetify  the  gronndo ;  in  other 
words,  to  render  it  capable  of  producing  good 
erops,  before  the  time  arrives  when  a  fresh  dose 
ean  be  administered. 

The  Sprmding  of  Dung, 

The  increased  attention  now  bestowed,  in  ell 
the  cultivated  districts,  to  the  spreading  of  dung, 
originated  from  the  measure  of  limiting  the  quan- 
tity applied.  When  forty,  fifty,  nay  even  sixty 
doable  loads  were  applied  to  an  acre,  it  was  nut 
Tery  difficult  to  cover  its  surface,  even  with  an 
impcrfeet  separation,  though  it  certainly  was  im- 
praetieable  to  bury  the  big  lumps  with  a  furrow 
of  ordinary  sixe;  but  when  the  quantity  was 
brought  down  to  eighteen  and  twenty  loads,  and, 
still  more,  when  twelve  or  fourteen  loads  were 
thought  sufficient,  a  difierent  conduct  became  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Another  improvement  also 
followed,  vis.,  sprmwling  dung  when  raw  or  green, 
that  is,  immediately  after  the  carts;  in  which  way, 
at  least  during  summer,  it  will  be  separated  at 
one-half  the  expense,  and  to  much  better  purpose, 
than  when  it  is  suffered  to  lie  in  the  heap  for  a 
day  or  two.  In  short,  it  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  slov- 
only  fanner  to  see  dung  renuun  unspread  in  a 
field,  unless  it  be  in  the  winter  mouths,  when  it 
may  happen  that  hands  cannot  be  got  for  carry- 
ing on  such  operations  with  the  usual  regularity. 
At  that  time  the  injury  sustained  by  losing  a  few 
days  is  not  great,  Uiough  as  a  general  rule  it  will 
he  found  that  the  expense  is  always  smallest  when 
the  earts  are  regularly  followed  up. 

Applhaiiim  of  Dnng  to  Twmipe. 
When  turnip  husbaiidry  forms  the  chief  branch 
9t  fallow  process,  dung  is  naturally  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  requires  little  artificial  management 
fiir  bringing  it  to  a  proper  state  of  preparation. 
In  the  neater  part  of  Scotland,  and  even  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  drill  and  horse-hoeing  system  is 
prtetiso^  tho  eonmon,  and  nadoubtedij  tiie  most 


approved  way  of  applying  dnng  to  turnips,  is  hj 
laying  it  in  the  intervals  of  the  drills  or  smaU 
ridges,  which  are  previously  made  up  bj  a  bomi, 
or  two  furrows  of  the  plough.  These  drills  of 
ridges  are  fonned  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty<i 
four  to  thirty  inches  from  the  centre  of  each ;  and 
by  driving  the  horses  and  cart  along  the  middle 
one  of  the  space  intended  to  be  manured,  tho 
dung  is  drawn  out  either  by  the  carter,  or  by 
anoUier  man  specially  appoiifted  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  such  proportions  as  the  poverty  of  the 
soil,  or  the  disposition  of  the  occupier,  may  ret  koa 
neoessary.  If  the  breadth  of  three  drills  is  unlj 
taken  at  a  time,  the  dung  stands  a  better  ehanoa 
of  being  regularly  administered;  for  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  when  a  greater  number  are  included  ia 
one  space,  the  two  outside  drills  reeeive  s  less 
quantity  than  the  intervening  ones.  ThosOi 
therefore,  who  limit  themselves  to  three  drills, 
generally  divide  the  spreaders;  as  it  requires  six 
hands,  women  or  hoys,  to  follow  op  what  is  usu- 
ally ealled  a  head  of  carts,  the  number  of  carta 
to  a  head  being  regulated  by  the  distance  of  the 
dunghill,  or  the  kind  of  road  over  whieh  it  is  to 
be  carried. 

The  quantity  of  dung  usnslly  given  for  turnips 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  double  cart  loads,  of  one 
and  a  hnlf  cubic  yards  each,  to  a  Scots  aere.  In 
some  oases  only  ten  loads  are  given;  but  the 
land  ought  to  be  in  hij^h  condition  where  such  a 
small  quantity  is  bestowed.  In  fsot,  no  soil  oaa 
be  made  too  rich  for  turnips  or  other  green  erops, 
peas  excepted ;  but  the  objeot  to  be  attended  to 
in  this,  and  every  other  ease,  is  an  allotment  of 
the  manure  collected  on  the  premises,  in  soeh  a 
way  as  that  the  greatest  possible  return  over  the 
whole  farm,  not  from  a  particular  field,  may  bo 
gained  by  the  occupier. 

ApplieatioH  of  Dung  to  Poiatom, 

The  culture  is  in  several  respects  similar  to 
thot  of  turnips,  but  in  others  it  differs  materially. 
Potatoes  are  planted  eariier  in  the  season  than 
turnips:  the  ground  rarely  receives  so  mueh 
work ;  the  soils  upon  which  they  sre  cultivated 
are  more  variable ;  aad  the  dung  eonsiderrd  to  bo 
most  suitable  for  promoting  their  growth,  does 
not  require  such  high  preparation.  Many  far- 
mers, notwithstanding  these  cireumstances,  follow 
out  the  same  process  as  described  under  the  bead 
of  turnips.  After  the  ground  reoeives  three,  or 
at  most  four  ploughings.  the  drills  are  made  up, 
dung  deposited  in  the  intervals,  the  seed  planted 
above  the  dung,  and  the  drills  reversed;  af^er 
whieh,  say  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
a  slight  harrowing  is  given.  They  avoid  making 
up  drills,  but  dung  the  ground  in  what  may  be 
called  the  broadcast  way;  and,  entering  the 
plough,  plant  the  seed  in  every  tbiid  furrow,  into 
whieh  only  the  dung  is  raked ;  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  is  finished.  Before  the  young  planU  ap- 
pear,  or  even  after  they  are  above  the  surface,  a 
complete  harrowing  is  given,  which  is  considered 
as  equal  to  a  hand-hoeing;  aad  from  the  dnng 
being  eompletely  covered,  searoe  any  of  it  is 
dragged  up,  while  the  seed,  being  undermost, 
none  of  it  is  disturbed  by  the  operation.  Some 
farmers  do  not  dung  their  potato  fields;  but,  re. 
serving  the  manure  till  the  crop  is  removed,  find 
the  remainder  of  the  rotation  greatly  benefited* 
Potatoes  scourge  severely,  and,  In  general  case% 
require  a  larger  quantity  of  dung  than  turnips, 
but,  as  the  extent  of  land  under  this  culture  is  not 
great  in  common  farming,  few  people  grudge  this 
extra  quantity,  because,  except  in  a  friT  favored 
situations,  a  good  orop  eaaaot  otherwiso  be 
sonably  expoolod. 


so 


AOBICULTURS. 


To  Maftmre  Clayey  SoiU, 

Upon  all  soils  incambent  on  a  wet  or  close  bot- 
fom»  whether  characterised  as  day,  loamy  or  moor, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  primary  principle,  that 
dung  caanot  be  so  profitably  applied,  as  while  the 
ground  ts  under  the  process  of  summer  fallow. 

When  the  ground  is  under  the  process  of  snm- 
■ler  fallow,  it  is  then  the  best  and  most  appro- 
priate time  for  applying  manure  to  clayey  soils. 
When  under  this  prooess,  the  soil,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  is  reduced  into  minute  particles,  which 
tfurds  an  opportunity  of  conveying  the  virtues 
•f  manure  through  the  veins  or  pores  of  all  its 
parts.  The  soil,  at  that  time»  is  also  fVeed  from 
its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  quickens  and  other  root- 
•  weeds,  which  claim  a  preferable  right  of  support ; 
hence  the  artificial  plants,  afterwards  cultivated, 
possess,  without  a  rival,  such  supplies  as  have 
been  granted,  without  any  deduction  whatever. 
In  short,  without  laying  any  stress  upon  ele- 
mentary effects  during  the  procees,  it  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  same  quantity  of  ma- 
mure,  bestowed  upon  the  ground  when  summer- 
fallowed,  will  produce  a  greater  return  to  the 
occupier,  than  if  it  had  been  applied  at  any  other 
stage  of  the  rotation. 

Dung  should  not  be  laid  upon  fallows  before 
they  are  completely  cleaned ;  though,  no  doubt, 
in  wet  summers,  that  operation  is  not  easily  ao- 
eomplished. 

To  make  sure  work,  the  fallows,  if  possible, 
ihould  be  early  stirred,  and  no  opportunity  slipped 
of  putting  them  forward  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion ;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  much  good  can 
be  done  towards  the  destruction  of  root- weeds 
after  the  month  of  July.  Before  that  time  a  ju- 
dicious farmer  will  have  his  fallow  dressed  up, 
and  in  a  suitable  state  for  receiving  dung.  It 
should  be  well  harrowed,  if  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, previous  to  the  dung  being  laid  on ;  and  if 
rolled,  er  made  smooth,  the  spreaders  will  be  en- 
abled to  perform  their  task  with  much  more  pre- 
oision. 

At  the  proper  season  every  other  operation 
ought  to  be  laid  aside,  so  that  dung  may  be  ex- 
peditiously spread  out.  To  do  it  in  wet  weather  is 
attended  with  pernicious  effects;  the  horses  are 
oppressed,  a  longer  time  is  required,  the  land  is 
poached,  and  in  some  measure  deprived  of  all 
benefit  from  the  previous  fallow.  These  circum- 
stances will  be  refiected  upon  by  the  attentive 
farmer ;  they  will  stimulate  him  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment when  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  prevent 
him  from  forcing  on  the  work,  when  iigury,  rather 
than  benefit,  may  be  expected.  After  all,  seasons 
are  so  perverse  as  to  render  every  rule  nugatory. 
These  must,  however,  be  taken  as  they  come, 
avoiding  at  such  times  to  break  the  land  down,  ao- 
oUvating  the  ridges  sufficiently,  and  keeping  the 
water-furrows  completely  dear. 

Quantity  of  Dung  for  Fallows, 

Tbe  quantity  of  dung  usually  applied  to  fal- 
lows in  ordinary  condition  is  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  double  loads  per  acre;  though  often  good 
irops  are  reaped  when  twelve  loads  only  have  been 

Jiven.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  oon- 
ition  of  the  land,  upon  the  quality  of  tbe  dung, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  carts  are  loaded.  A 
decent  load  may  contain  one  cubic  yard  and 
three-fourths,  and  weigh  a  ton,  or  thereabouts. 
It  also  deserves  notice,  that  less  dung  will  serve 
■ome  lands  than  others,  especially  if  they  have 
lately  been  ploughed  from  grass ;  but,  at  all  events, 
idzteen  such  loi^s  as  are  mentioned  will  answer 
for  any  sort  of  soil,  unless  it  has  been  previously 
fsiua  wrought  out    Even  if  It  were  in  this  forlorn 


state,  it  is  better  management  to  dung  vpon  th* 
stubble  of  the  first  crop  than  to  give  an  over-doaa 
when  under  summer  fallow. 

Time  of  Spreading  ike  Dung, 

All  dung  laid  upon  summer  fallow  oufrht  to  \m 
spread  the  moment  it  is  puUed  out  of  the  cart. 
It  can  at  no  other  time  be  done  so  well,  or  ao 
cheaply,  though  on  many  farms,  small  ones  espe^ 
ciaily,  where  a  fUll  supply  of  hands  is  wanting, 
this  beneficial  practice  is  much  neglected.  Four 
spreaders,  boys  or  girls,  with  an  attentive  overa- 
man  to  follow  up  and  supply  any  omissions,  are 
sufficient  for  one  head  of  carts ;  the  number  in- 
cluded in  a  head  being  regulated  by  the  distanoa 
of  the  field  ttom  the  dunghill.  Some  farmers 
employ  a  person  on  whom  they  9«i  depend  to 
draw  the  dung  from  the  cart,  who  has  judgment 
to  proportion  it  according  to  circumstances,  and 
is  responsible  for  any  faUure  in  the  execution; 
but  the  carter  is  the  person  usually  employed, 
though,  unless  a  boy  is  given  him  to  drive,  a  regu- 
lar distribution  can  hardly  be  expected.  To  in- 
sure  accuracy  in  laying  down,  fields  are  some- 
times thrown  into  a  dam-broad  figure;  and,  a 
heap  being  drawn  into  each  square,  you  could 
have  nearly  ascertained  the  quantity  required  for 
the  whole.  The  great  objeet,  after  a  regular  and 
economical  distribution,  is  to  shake  and  part  tha 
whole  completely;  as,  by  minute  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  a  much  greater  effect  is  necessarily 
produced. 

Jntermediatt  Dunging, 

After  the  fallows  are  dunged,  the  remainder  fa 
hand  is  reserved  for  what  may  be  called  the  inter- 
mediate dunging,  generally  bestowed  either  upon 
clover  stubbles,  upon  wheat  stubbles  previously 
to  taking  beans,  or  upon  bean  stubbles  before  the 
seed  furrow  is  given  for  wheat.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  farmer  must  be  regulated,  in  this  inter- 
mediate dunging,  by  the  weather  at  the  time, 
though  it  rarely  happens  but  that  dung  may  be 
got  out  upon  clover  stubbles  at  one  time  of  the 
winter  or  other.  When  applied  to  beans,  a  bene- 
ficial practice,  the  dung,  as  we  said  above,  is  by- 
some  people  laid  upon  the  wheat  stubble,  and 
ploughed  down  before  winter;  hence  it  is  in  full 
action  in  the  spring,  when  the  seed  furrow  is 
given.  Others  nuke  u^  drills  at  seed  time,  de- 
positing the  dung  in  the  intervals,  as  for  turnips 
or  potatoes ;  but  it  seldom  occurs  that  weather 
can  then  be  got,  at  least  on  veal  bean  soils,  fox 
executing  this  management. 

Many  arable  farms,  under  the  strictest  economy, 
are  unable  to  furnish  supplies  for  an  intermediate 
dunging,  at  least  to  its  fta}\  extent;  but  persons  so 
circumstanced  have  it  always  in  their  power  to 
overcome  tbe  defect,  and  preserve  a  regular  rota- 
tion, by  keeping  certain  fields  longer  in  grass, 
which  of  course  will  yield  weightier  crops  when 
broken  op,  and  stand  less  in  nMd  of  manure  du- 
ring the  after  rotation.  As,  for  instance,  in  n 
rotation  of  six,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
shortcoming  is  felt,  grass  seeds  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, say  a  half,  may  be  thrown  in  with  the  crop 
of  wheat  taken  after  fallow,  which  is  the  second 
year  of  the  rotation ;  this  part  may  be  pastured 
for  three  years,  and  broken  up  in  the  sixth  for 
oats,  which  concludes  the  course.  Again,  in  a 
rotation  of  eight,  grass  seeds,  in  like  manner,  mar  - 
be  sown  with  a  part  of  the  fallow  wheat,  which 
part  can  be  pastured  for  three  years,  then  broken 
up  for  oats,  succeeded  by  beans  and  wheat.  Bj 
sudi  arrangements,  made  according  to  circum- 
stances, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  preserve  a  regulai 
rotation,  and  to  proportion  the  com  crops  to  thf 
quantity  of  maanie  eolleeted  upon  the  prsmJsss 
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IS  inerpoM  the  QmanUig  of  Dnmg  fiy  Soilimg. 

The  practioe  of  soiling,  or  feeding  horiei  or 
•attle  in  the  h«»uae  or  ftirm  yard,  is  eminently 
ealcnlated  to  increase  the  quantity  of  mannre  up- 
on every  farm,  and  improve  its  quality. 

The  soiling  of  horses,  in  the  summer  months, 
on  green  elover  and  rye-grass,  is  a  practice  which 
prevails  in  many  grain  districts  where  farm  labor 
is  regularly  exeeuted.  The  utility  of  the  practice 
doee  not  need  the  support  of  argument,  for  it  is 
not  only  economical  to  the  farmer,  but  saves  much 
fiatigne  to  the  poor  animal ;  besides,  the  quantity 
of  dung  thereby  gathered  is  considerable. 

Oxen  and  cows  of  all  sorts,  might  be  supported 
and  fed  in  like  manner,  during  the  whole  of  the 
grass  season.  It  is  well  known  that  milch-cows 
nave,  in  several  instances,  been  so  kept;  but  it 
has  rarely  happened  that  other  desoriptions  of 
eattle  have  been  Ted  for  the  butcher  aoeording  to 
this  mode,  though  it  is  perfectly  practicable. 

The  chief  benefit  of  soiling  may  be  considered 
as  arising  from  the  immense  quantity  of  floe  dung 
which  would  thus  be  aoeumnlated,  and  which  can 
he  returned  to  the  ground  in  the  succeeding  sea- 
son, after  being  properly  fermented  and  prepared. 
In  aU  grain-farms,  at  least  those  of  clayey  soils,  it 
is  a  work  of  great  difficulty  to  rot  the  straw  pro- 
duced upon  it;  and  much  of  it  is  misapplied,  in 
eonsequence  of  such  soils  being  natunlly  unfit 
for  raising  green  winter-crops. 

If  a  numerous  stock  of  cattle  were  kept  either  in 
the  house  or  in  separate  divisions  of  the  fold  yard, 
all  the  straw  threshed  in  the  summer  months 
might  be  immediately  converted  into  dung,  the 
quality  of  which  would  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
what  is  made  from  turnips  eonsumed  at  the  stake. 

Dung  is  the  mother  of  good  crops ;  and  it  appears 
that  no  plan  ean  be  devised  by  which  a  large  quan- 
tity ean  be  so  easily  and  cheaply  gather^,  or  by 
which  straw  ean  be  so  effectually  rotted  and  ren- 
dered beneficial  to  the  oceupier  of  a  ol  ay-land  fann, 
as  the  s«»iling  of  grass  in  the  summer  season.  In 
a  word,  the  dung  of  animals  fed  upon  green  clover, 
may  justly  be  reckoned  the  richest  of  all  dung.  It 
may,  from  the  cironmstaoces  of  the  season,  be  ra- 
pidl/  prepared,  and  may  he  applied  to  the  ground 
at  a  very  early  period,  mueh  earlier  than  any  other 
■ort  of  dung  ean  be  used  with  advantage. 

To  make  Compott*. 

The  use  of  manure,  in  the  shape  of  compost,  or 
ingredients  of  various  qualities,  mixed  together  in 
oertain  proportions,  has  long  been  a  favorite  prae- 
tioe  with  many  farmers;  though  it  is  only  in  par- 
ticular situations  that  the  praotioe  can  be  exten- 
sively or  profitably  executed.  The  ingredients 
naed  in  these  oomposts  are  chiefly  earth  and  lime, 
sometimes  dung,  where  the  earth  is  poor;  but  lime 
may  be  regarded  as  the  main  agent  of  the  process, 
acting  as  a  stimulus  for  bnnging  the  powers  of 
the  heap  into  action.  Lime,  in  this  view,  may  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  yeast,  operating  upon  a 
heap  of  earth  as  yeast  does  upon  flour  or  meal. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  unless  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  given,  the  heap  may  remain  unfer- 
mented,  in  which  ease  little  beneflt  will  be  derived 
from  it  as  a  manure. 

The  best  kind  of  e«rth  for  compost  is  that  of 
the  alluvial  sort,  which  is  always  of  a  rich  greasy 
sabstanoe,  often  mixed  with  marl,  and  in  every 
respect  calculated  to  enrich  and  invigorate  barren 
soils,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  light  and  open 
texture.  Old  yards,  deep  headlands,  and  sconrings 
cf  ditches,  offer  themselves  as  the  basis  of  com- 
|ost  middens;  but  it  is  proper  to  summer-fallow 
them  before  hand,  so  that  they  may  be  entirely  free 
•f  weedsL    When  the  lime  is  mUed  with  the  soil 


of  these  middens,  repeated  turnings  are  neeessary, 
that  the  whole  may  be  suitably  fermented,  and  somo 
care  is  required  to  apply  the  fermeoted  mass  at  a 
proper  time  to  the  field  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
The  benefit  of  such  a  compost  in  nourishing 
soils  is  even  greater  than  what  ia  gained  by  dresa- 
ing  them  with  dung. 

Lord  MoadowhanVt  DirecHone  for  wtaktug  Com- 
poHB  of  Ptat-mtom, 

Let  the  peat-moss,  of  which  compost  is  to  bo 
formed,  be  thrown  out  of  the  pit  for  some  week! 
or  months,  in  order  to  lose  its  redundant  moisture. 
By  this  means,  it  is  rendered  the  lighter  to  carrfi 
and  less  compact  and  weighty  when  made  up  with 
fresh  dung  for  fermentation;  and,  accordingly, 
less  dung  is  required  for  the  purpose,  than  if  tho 
preparation  is  made  with  peat  taken  reoently  from 
the  pit  The  peat  taken  from  near  the  snrfaoe,  <Hr 
at  a  considerable  depth,  answers  equally  welL 

Take  the  peat- moss  to  a  dry  spot  convenient  for 
constructing  a  dunghill  to  serve  the  field  to  bo 
manured.  Lay  the  cart-loads  of  it  in  two  rows, 
and  of  the  dung  in  a  row  betwixt  them.  The  dung 
thus  lies  nearly  on  an  area  of  the  future  compost 
dunghill,  and  the  rows  of  Mat  should  be  near 
enough  each  other,  that  worlAtaen,  in  making  up 
the  compost,  may  be  able  to  throw  them  together  by 
the  spade.  In  m aking  up,  let  the  workmen  b<  gin  at 
one  end,  and,  at  the  extremity  of  the  row  of  duns 
(which  should  not  extend  quite  so  far  at  that  end 
as  the  rows  of  peats  on  each  side  of  it  do),  let  them 
lay  a  bottom  of  peat,  six  inches  deep  and  Efteea 
feet  wide,  if  the  grounds  admit  of  it,  then  ihrow 
forward,  and  lay  on,  about  ten  inches  of  dung  abovo 
the  bottom  of  peat ;  then  add  from  the  side  rows 
about  six  inches  of  peat;  then  four  or  five  of  dung, 
and  then  six  more  of  peat;  then  another  thin  layer 
I  of  dung ;  and  then  cover  it  over  with  peat  at  the 
end  where  it  was  begun,  at  the  two  sides,  and 
above.  The  compost  should  not  be  raised  above 
four  feet,  or  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  otherwise  it 
is  apt  to  press  too  heavily  on  the  under  parts,  and 
check  the  fermentation.  When  a  beginning  ll 
thus  made,  the  workmen  will  proceed  working 
backwards,  and  adding  to  the  columns  of  compost^ 
as  they  are  furnished  with  the  three  rows  of  ma- 
terials directed  to  be  laid  down  for  them.  They 
must  take  care  not  to  tread  on  the  compost,  or 
render  it  too  compact ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
peat  is  wet,  it  should  be  made  up  in  lumps,  and 
not  much  broken. 

In  mild  weather,  seven  cart-loads  of  common 
farm-dung,  tolerably  fresh  made,  is  sufficient  for 
twenty-one  cart-loads  of  peat-moss ;  but  in  cold 
weather,  a  larger  proportion  of  dung  is  desirable. 
To  every  twenty-eight  carts  of  the  compost,  when 
made  up,  it  is  of  use  to  throw  on,  above  it,  a  cart- 
load of  ashes,  either  made  from  coal,  peat,  or 
wood ;  half  the  quantity  of  slacked  lime,  the  more 
finely  powdered  tho  better. 

The  compost,  after  it  is  made  np,  gets  into  a 
general  heat,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  dung.  In  sum- 
mer, in  ten  days  or  sooner;  in  winter,  not  perhapi 
for  many  weeks,  if  the  cold  is  severe.  In  the  for- 
mer season,  a  stick  should  be  kept  in  it  in  different 
parts,  to  pull  out  and  feel  now  and  then ;  for,  if  it 
approaches  blood-heat,  it  should  either  be  watered 
or  turned  over;  and,  on  such  an  occasion,  advantage 
may  b^  taken  to  mix  with  it  a  little  fresh  inoss. 
The  heat  subsides  after  a  time,  and  with  great 
variety,  according  to  the  weather,  the  dung,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  compost ;  which  should  then 
be  allowed  to  be  untouched,  till  within  three  weeks 
of  using,  when  it  should  be  turned  over  upside 
down,  and  outside  in,  and  all  lumps  broken  s  tbsa 
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it  eoBM  into  a  Moond  heat,  but  soon  eools,  and 
shfvld  be  taken  oat  for  use.  In  this  vtate  the 
whole,  except  bits  of  the  old  decayed  wood,  ap- 
pears a  black  free  mass,  and  spreads  like  garden 
mould.  Use  it  weight  for  weight,  as  farm-yard 
dung;  and  it  will  be  found,  in  a  course  of  crop- 
ping, fully  to  stand  the  comparison. 

Peat,  nearly  as  dry  as  garden-mould  in  seed- 
time, may  be  mixed  with  the  dung,  so  as  to 
double  the  volume.  Workmen  must  begin  with 
using  layers ;  but,  when  accustomed  to  the  just 
pT\.p(irtions,  if  they  are  furnished  with  peat  mod- 
erately dry,  and  dung  not  lost  in  litter,  they  throw 
it  up  together  as  a  mixed  mass,  and  make  a  less 
proportion  of  dung  senre  for  the  preparation. 

The  rich  coarse  earth,  which  is  frequently  found 
on  the  surface  of  peat,  is  too  heavy  to  be  admit- 
ted  into  this  compost;  but  it  makes  an  excellent 
top-dressing,  if  previously  mixed  and  turned  over 
with  lime. 

Jhr,  ^snntVs  Mtikod  of  OtmotrHmg  Jfoss  into  Ma- 
nure, 

The  importance  of  moss  as  a  manure  is  now 
generally  admitted  by  all  who  have  had  an  op- 

?ortunity  of  making  experiments  on  that  subject 
he  Rev.  Dr.  Ronnie,  of  Kilsyth,  having  proved 
the  utility  of  filtration,  has  recommended,  in  pri- 
vate letters,  to  water  the  collected  heap  of  moss 
for  about  ten  days,  once  each  dsy,  very  copiously ; 
and  when  that  is  done,  to  trim  it  up  to  a  compact 
body,  allow  it  to  dry,  and  to  receive  a  gentle  de- 
gree of  heat  The  degree  of  heat  necessary  for 
accomplishing  that  end,  is  sufficient  though  not 
discoverable  by  the  hand.  If  it  only  affects  the 
thermometer  a  little,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  ma- 
nure. The  doctor  also  declares,  that  moss  can  be 
converted  by  filtering  steam  through  it;  and 
more  expeditiously  stUl,  by  exposing  it  to  a  run- 
ning stream  of  water.  If  the  WMter  penetrates 
the  moss,  it  expels  its  poisonous  qualities  sooner 
and  more  effectually  than  any  other  mode  ever 
devised.  When  it  is  sufficiently  purified  by  any 
of  these  means,  it  must  be  laid  up  to  dry,  and  is 
in  a  short  time  ready  for  applying  to  the  land. 

U99  of  LtTM  a»  Manure 

This  mineral,  after  undergoing  the  process  of 
ealcination,  has  long  been  applied  by  husband- 
men as  a  stimulus  to  the  soil,  and,  in  consequence 
of  such  an  application,  luxuriant  crops  have  been 
produced,  even  upon  soils  apparently  of  inferior 
quality,  and  which  would  have  yielded  crops  of 
trifling  value  had  this  auxiliary  been  withheld. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  soils  cannot  be  cultivated 
with  advantage  till  they  are  dressed  with  lime; 
and  whether  this  beneficial  effect  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  an  alterative,  or  as  a  stimulant,  or  as  a 
manure,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  basis  of  good 
husbandry,  and  of  more  use  than  all  other  ma- 
nures put  together.  Wherever  lime  has  been 
prcperly  applied,  it  has  constantly  been  found  to 
ptove  as  much  superior  to  dung,  as  dung  is  to 
the  rakings  of  roads,  or  the  produce  of  peat-mire. 
^  In  respect  of  operation,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
lime  be  used  upon  grass  land  or  summer-fallow. 
Upon  old  grass  land,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  plough 
first,  and  to  summer- fallow  in  the  second  year, 
when  lime  can  be  applied.  On  new  and  clean 
grass  land,  it  may  be  limed  at  the  outset,  that  is 
before  the  plough  is  admitted. 

To  lime  moorish  soils  is  a  hasardous  business, 
unless  dung  is  likewise  bestowed :  but  to  repeat 
the  application  upon  such  soils,  especially  if  they 
have  been  severely  cropped,  is  almost  a  certain 
loss ;  a  compost  of  lime  and  rich  earth  is,  in  such 
eases,  the  only  substitute. 


Strong  loams  and  clays  require  a  full  doto  to 
bring  them  into  action ;  such  soils  being  capable 
of  Absorbing  a  greater  qunntity  of  caloareona 
matter.  Lighter  soils,  however,  require  less  lime 
to  stimulate  them,  and  may  be  ii^ared  by  admin- 
istering a  quantity  that  would  prove  moderately 
beneficial  to  those  of  a  heary  nature. 

Upon  fresh  land,  or  land  in  a  proper  state  for  a 
calcareous  application,  lime  is  much  superior  to 
dung.  Its  effects  continue  for  a  longer  period  1 
while  the  crops  produced  are  of  a  su))enor  kina 
and  less  susceptible  of  iigury  from  the  excesaoa 
of  drought  and  moisture.  Finally,  the  ground, 
particularly  what  is  of  a  strong  nature,  is  much 
easier  wrought;  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
saving  of  labor  would  almost  tempt  a  judicious 
farmer  to  lime  his  land,  were  no  greater  benefit  do- 
rived  from  the  application  than  the  opportunity 
thereby  gained  of  working  it  in  a  perfect  manner. 

It  may  be  added,  that  though  strong  soils  re- 
quire to  be  animated  with  a  strong  dose  of  lime^ 
those  of  a  light  texture  will  do  well  with  little 
more  than  half  the  quantity  requisite  on  the 
others,  especially  if  they  are  fresh,  />r  have  not 
already  received  an  application  of  oaloaroona 
matter. 

Application  of  Marl, 

In  many  places  the  value  of  land  has  boea 
much  augmented  by  the  application  of  marL 
Treating  of  this  article  in  a  practical  way,  it  may 
be  divided  into  shell-marl  and  Mirtfa-marl.  Shell- 
marl  is  composed  of  animal  shells  dissolved; 
earth-marl  is  also  fossil.  The  color  of  the  latter 
is  various ;  its  hardness  being  sometimes  soft  and 
ductile,  like  clay;  sometimes  hard  and  solid,  like 
stone;  and  sometimes  it  is  extended  into  thin 
beds,  like  slate.  Shell-marl  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  shells,  which  always  appear  in  it ; 
but  the  similarity  betwixt  earth-marl  and  manj 
other  fossil  substances,  renders  it  difficult  to  dia- 
tinguish  them. 

Shell-marl  is  very  different  in  its  nature  trom 
clayey  and  stone  marls,  and,  from  its  effects  upon 
the  soil,  is  commonly  classed  among  the  animal 
manures :  it  does  not  dissolve  with  water  as  tho 
ot)ier  marls  do.  It  sucks  it  up,  and  swells  with 
it  like  a  sponge.  Dr.  Home  says,  that  it  takoa 
six  times  more  of  acids  to  saturate  it  than  any  of 
the  other  marls  which  he  had  met  with.  But  the 
greatest  difference  betwixt  the  shell-marl  and  the 
other  marls  consists  in  this,  tho  shell-marl  con- 
tains uiU. 

This  marl,  it  would  seem  from  the  qualities 
which  it  possesses,  promotes  vegetation  in  all  the 
different  ways.  It  increases  the  food  of  plants ; 
it  communicates  to  (he  soil  a  power  of  attractingf 
this  food  from  the  air;  it  enlarges  the  pasture  of 
plants;  and  it  prepares  the  vegetable  food  for 
entering  their  roots. 

SheUy  Sand, 
The  shelly  sand,  often  found  deposited  in  bods 
in  the  crevices  and  level  parts  of  the  sea-coasts, 
is  another  substance  capable  of  being  employed^ 
both  as  a  manure  and  stimulant,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  calcareous  matter,  in 
greater  or  less  proportions,  but  also  from  the 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  that 
are  found  in  it  The  portion  of  calcareous  matter 
contained  in  these  substances  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances;  but,  when  the  quantity  is 
any  way  large,  and  in  a  reduced  or  attenuated 
state,  the  quality  is  so  mueh  the  more  valuable. 
On  that  account  the  quantity  which  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  soil,  must  be  regulated  by  the  ex- 
tent of  calcareous  matter,  supposed,  or  fouadp 
upon  trial,  to  be  contained  in  the  article. 
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Clnyejf  and  SlcmB  MarU, 

TIm  clayey  and  stone  marls  are  difdngnished 
bj  their  eolors,  viz.,  white,  black,  blue,  and  red. 
ne  white,  being  of  a  soft,  cmmbly  nature,  is 
•oDsidered  to  be  the  best  for  pasture  land ;  and 
Hie  blue,  wbirh  is  more  compact  and  firm,  for 
grain  land.  In  ihe  districts  where  msrl  is  much 
«sed.  these  distinctions  of  management  are  at- 
tended  with  advantage,  if  the  following  mles  are 
•dbered  to: 

If  msrl  is  of  the  bins  hind,  or  of  any  kind  that 
Is  compact  or  firm,  lay  it  upon  the  land  early  in 
the  season,  so  as  the  weather  may  mellow  it  down 
bcifere  the  last  plough ;  and,  if  on  pasture  land, 
lat  it  also  be  early  laid  on,  and  spread  very  thin, 
breaking  any  lumps  afterwards  which  are  not 
aompletely  separated  by  the  first  spreading.  If 
Barl  is  of  the  white,  or  any  of  the  loose  or  omm- 
hling  sorts,  it  need  not  be  laid  on  so  early ;  be- 
eaose  these  varieties  break  and  dissolve  almost  as 
soon  as  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Sea- weed  is  driven  sshore  aflA  storms,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  excellent  article  for  manuring  light 
and  dry  soils,  though  of  little  advantage  to  those  of 
a  clayey  description.  This  article  may  be  applied 
on  the  proper  soil  with  advantage  to  any  crop,  and 
its  effeots  are  immediate,  though  rarely  of  long 
continuance.  As  the  ooast-side  lands  of  Qreat 
Britain  are,  in  every  case,  of  superior  fertility  to 
those  that  are  inland,  we  may  attribute  this  su- 
perior fertility  to  the  great  quantity  of  manure 
found  upon  their  shores  after  every  storm  or  high 
tide,  whereby  the  resources  of  the  ocean  are  in  a 
manner  brought  forward  for  the  enrichment  of 
tba  lands  locally  situated  for  participating  in  such 
benefits.  The  utmost  attention  has  long  been 
paid  to  the  gathering  and  laying  on  \of  this  valu- 
able manure. 

Application  of  Sea-weed, 
8ea-weed  is  applied  at  all  seasons  to  the  surfa/)e^ 
mad  sometimes,  though  not  so  profltiibly,  it  is 
mixed  with  untrodden  dung,  that  the  process  of 
pntrefaotion  may  be  hastened.  Generally  speak- 
lag,  it  is  at  once  applied  to  the  soil,  which  saves 
labor,  and  prevents  that  degree  of  waste  which 
otherwise  would  necessarily  happen.  Sea-weed 
Is,  in  one  respect,  preferable  to  the  richest  dung, 
bocaose  it  does  not  produce  such  a  quantity  of 
weeds.    The  salt  contained  in  sea-weed,  and  ap- 

Elied  with  it,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  afler-clean- 
noss.  This  may  bo  inferred  from  the  general 
state  of  coast-side  lands,  where  sen-weed  is  used. 
These  lands  are  almost  constantly  kept  in  tillage, 
and  yet  are  cleaner  and  freer  from  weeds  than 
those  in  the  inland  situations,  where  grain  crops 
are  not  so  often  taken. 

When  a  coast-side  farm  contains  mixed  soils, 
tho  best  management  is  exercised,  by  applying 
•ea-weed  to  dry,  and  dung  to  elay-land.  In  this 
way,  the  full  advantage  of  manure  may  bo  ob- 
tained, and  a  form  so  circumstanced  is  of  infi- 
nitely greater  value,  with  respect  to  manuring 
•Ld  laboring,  than  the  one  which  contains  no  such 
Ttriety. 

Burning  the  Sur/acB, 
The  practice  of  burning  the  surface,  and  apply- 
ing the  ashes  as  manure  to  the  soil  that  remains, 
has  been  long  pcevalent  in  Britain ;  and  is  oon- 
sUered  as  the  mo«t  advantageous  way  of  bring- 
fag  in  and  improving  all  soils,  where  the  surface 
oarried  a  coarse  sward,  and  was  oompofod  of  peat- 
earth,  or  other  inactive  substances.  The  burning 
of  this  surface  has  been  Viewed  as  the  best  way 
of  bringing  such  soils  into  action ;  the  ashes,  fur- 
aishod  fagr  tho  baming,  serving  as  a  itimulaat  to 


raise  up  their  dorms nt  powers,  thereby  readorinf 
them  fertile  and  productive  in  a  superior  degrw 
to  what  could  otherwise  be  accomplished. 

Mr,  Ourwen't  Metkod  of  Burning  Sm/am  Mlmnd 

Clay. 

Mounds  of  seven  ysrds  in  length,  and  three  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  are  kindled  with  seventy^two 
Winchester  bushels  of  lime.  First,  a  layer  of  dry 
sods  or  ps rings,  on  which  a  quantity  of  lime  is 
spread,  mixing  sods  with  it,  then  a  covering  of 
eight  inches  of  sods,  oa  which  tho  other  half  of 
the  lime  is  spread,  and  coversd  a  foot  thick,  tho 
height  of  the  mound  being  about  a  yard. 

In  twenty- four  hours  it  will  take  fire.  The  limo 
should  be  immediately  from  the  kiln.  It  is  better 
to  suffer  it  to  ignite  itself,  than  to  effect  it  by  tho 
operation  of  water.  When  the  fire  is  fairly  kin- 
dled, flresh  sods  must  be  applied.  I  should  re- 
commend obtaining  a  sufficient  body  of  ashes  bo- 
fore  any  clay  is  put  oa  the  mounds.  The  firo 
naturally  rises  to  the  top.  It  takes  less  time,  and 
does  more  work  to  draw  down  the  ashes  from  tho 
top,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  rise  above  six  feet.  Tho 
former  practice  of  bumiog  in  kilns  was  more  ex- 
pensive; did  much  less  work;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, calcined  tho  ashes. 
*  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  limo 
adds  full  its  worth  to  the  quality  of  the  ashes. 
Where  limestone  can  be  had,  I  should  advise  tho 
burning  of  a  small  quantity  in  the  mounds,  which 
would  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  ashes,  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  help  to  keep  the  fire  in. 

The  general  adopting  of  the  system  of  surface 
and  soil  clay-bumlng,  is  likely  to  be  an  importaiU 
discovery  for  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

To  bum  Mom  vfiUi  ike  Aekea, 
The  following  directions  for  burning  moss  along 
with  the  ashes  are  of  considerable  importance: 
Begin  the  fire  with  dry  faggots,  furse,  or  straw, 
then  put  on  dried  moss  finely  minced  and  well 
beaten  with  a  clapper ;  snd  when  that  is  neariy 
burnt  down,  put  on  moss  less  dry,  but  well  niinoed 
and  clapped,  making  boles  with  a  prong  to  carry 
on  the  fire,  and  so  adding  more  moss  till  a  hill  of 
ashes,  something  of  the  sise  of  a  wagon  load,  is 
accumulated,  which,  when  cold,  carry  to  the  bin% 
or  store  heaps,  before  the  ashes  get  wet. 

Mr,  Roeeoife  Method  of  Improwing  Moaa  Land, 
The  best  method  of  improving  moss  land  is  by 
the  application  of  a  calcareous  substance  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  convert  the  moss  into  a  soil, 
and  by  the  occasional  use  of  animal  or  other  ex- 
traneous manures,  such  as  the  course  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  crops  may  bo  found  to 
require. 

After  setting  fire  to  the  heap  and  herbage  oa 
the  moss,  and  ploughing  it  down  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, Mr.  Rosooe  ploughs  a  thin  sod  or  furrow 
with  a  very  sharp  horse-  plough,  which  he  buraa 
in  small  heaps  and  dissipates;  considering  it  of 
little  use  but  to  destroy  the  tough  woods  of  tho 
ediophorus,   nardus    stricta,    and    other    plants 
whose    matted    roots  are  almost    imperishable. 
The  moss  being  thus  brought  to  a  tolerably  dry 
and  level  substance,  then  plough  it  in  a  regular 
furrow  six  inches  deep,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  turned  up,  set  upon  it  the  necesssry 
quantity  of  marl,  not  less  than  200  cubic  yarJs  to 
the  acre.    As  the  marl  begins  to  crumble  and  fall 
with  the  sun  or  frost,  It  is  spread  over  the  land 
with  considerable  exactness,  after  which  put  in  a 
crop  as  early  as  possible,  sometimes  by  the  plough, 
and  at  others  with  the  horse-scuffle,  or  scarifier, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop,  a  quantity  of 
manure,  setting  on  about  twenty  toas  to  tho  aera. 
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Moss-luid,  thns  treated,  may  not  onlj  be  ad- 
Tanlageously  cropped  the  first  year  with  f^'een 
erope,  as  potatoes,  tamips,  ete.,  bat  with  any  kind 
«f  grain. 

Peat  and  Peat  Aehee  ueed  at  Manure, 

In  the  county  of  Bedford,  England,  peat  anhes 
are  sold  as  manure,  and  are  used  as  a  top  dressing 
for  clovers,  and  sometimes  for  barley,  at  the  rate 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  They  are 
usually  spread  during  the  month  of  March,  on 
eloTer,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  barley-lsnds 
after  the  seed  is  sown.  Peat  ai^hes  are  also  admir- 
ably useful  as  manure  for  turnips,  and  are  easily 
drilled  with  or  over  the  seed,  by  means  of  a  drill- 
box  connected  with  a  loaded  cart 

After  the  quantity  required  has  been  oast,  a  por- 
tion sufficient  to  kindle  a  large  heap  (suppose  two 
cart-loads),  is  dried  aa  much  as  if  intended  for 
winter's  use.  A  conical  pile  Is  then  built  and 
fired,  and  as  soon  as  the  flame  or  smoke  makes  its 
appearance  at  any  of  the  crevices,  it  is  kept  back 
by  fresh  peat,  just  sufficiently  dry  to  be  free  from 
water;  and  thus  the  pile  is  continually  increased, 
until  it  has  burnt  thirty  or  forty  loads,  or  as  much 
more  as  may  be  required.  The  slower  the  process 
the  better;  but,  in  case  of  too  languid  a  consump- 
tion, the  heap  should  be  stirred  by  a  stick,  when- 
ever the  danger  of  extinction  seems  probable. 

In  case  of  rain,  the  workmen  should  be  prepared 
with  some  coarse  thick  turf,  with  which  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  cone. 

Coal  Aehea  need  ae  Manure, 
Coal  ashes  may  likewise  be  made  a  most  useful 
article  of  manure,  by  mixing  with  every  cart-load 
of  them  one  bushel  of  lime  in  its  hottest  state, 
covering  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  for  about 
twelve  hours,  till  the  lime  be  entirely  slacked,  and 
incorporating  them  well  together ;  and,  by  tam- 
ing the  whole  over  two  or  three  times,  the  cinders, 
or  half- burnt  parts  of  the  coal,  will  be  reduced  to 
as  fine  a  powder  aa  the  lime  itself.  The  coal-ashes 
should,  however,  be  carefully  kept  dry ;  this  mix- 
ture will  be  found  one  of  the  best  improvers  of 
moorish  and  benty  land. 

Method  of  Burning  Lime  foithoui  Kilne. 

The  practice  of  lime-bnmers  in  Wales  has  for- 
merly been  to  bum  lime  in  broad  shidlow  kilns, 
hut  lately  they  have  begun  to  manufacture  that 
article  without  any  kiln  at  all. 

They  place  the  limestone  in  large  bodies,  which 
are  called  coaks,  the  stones  not  being  broken  small 
as  in  the  ordinary  method,  and  calcine  these  heaps 
In  the  way  used  for  preparing  charcoal.  To  pre- 
vent the  flame  from  bursting  out  at  the  top  and 
sides  of  these  heaps,  turfs  and  earth  are  placed 
against  them,  and  the  aperture  psrtially  closed; 
and  the  heat  is  regulated  and  transfused  through 
the  whole  mass,  that  notwithstunding  the  increased 
sise  of  the  stones,  the  whole  becomes  thoroughly 
calcined.  As  a  proof  of  the  superior  advantage 
that  lime  burnt  in  these  clamps  or  coaks  has  over 
lime  burnt  in  the  old  method,  where  furmers  have 
^n  option  of  taking  either  lime  at  the  same  price, 
a  preference  is  invariably  given  to  that  burned  in 
heaps.  This  practice  has  long  prevailed  in  York- 
shire and  Shropshire,  and  is  also  familiar  in  Scot- 


Mr,  Crai^e  Improved  Method  of  Burning  dajf. 

Make  an  oblong  enclosure,  of  the  dimensions 
•fa  small  house — say  fifteen  feet  by  ten-  of 
green  turf-seeds,  raised  to  the  height  of  three  and 
a  half  or  four  feet  In  the  Inside  of  this  enclosure 
air-pipes  are  drawn  diagonally,  which  oommuni- 
•ate  with  holea  left  at  taoh  comer  of  the  exterior 


wall.  These  pipes  are  formed  of  sods  put  on  edsre, 
and  the  space  between  sc  wide  only  as  another 
sod  can  easily  cover.  In  each  of  the  four  spacoe 
left  between  the  air-pipes  and  the  outer  wall,  a 
Are  is  kindled  with  wood  and  dry  turf,  and  then 
the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  enclosure  or  kiln 
filled  with  dry  turf,  which  is  very  poon  on  fire; 
and,  on  the  top  of  that,  when  well  kindled,  ia 
thrown  on  the  clay,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  repeated  as  often  as  jiecessary,  which  must 
be  regulated  by  the  intensi^  of  the  burning.  Tha 
air-pipes  are  of  use  onlym  first,  because  if  th« 
fire  bums  with  tolerable  keenness,  the  sods  lorm- 
ing  the  pipes  will  soon  be  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
pipe  on  the  weather  side  of  the  kiln  only  is  left 
open,  the  mouths  of  the  other  three  being  rtoppad 
up,  and  not  opened  except  the  wind  should  ve«r 
about.  As  the  inside  of  the  encloiiure  or  kiln 
begins  to  be  filled  up  with  clay,  the  outer  wall 
must  be  raised  in  height,  at  least  fifteen  inches 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  clay,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  wind  from  acting  on  the  fire. 
When  the  fire  burns  through  the  outer  wall, 
which  it  often  does,  and  particularly  when  the 
top  is  over-loaded  with  clay,  the  breach  must  be 
stopped  up  immediately,  which  can  only  be  efieo- 
tusily  done  by  building  another  sod  wall  from 
the  foundation  opposite  to  it,  snd  the  sods  that 
formed  that  part  of  the  first  wall  are  soon  re> 
duced  to  ashes.  The  wall  can  be  raised  as  high 
as  may  be  convenient  to  throw  on  the  clay,  and 
the  kiln  may  be  increased  to  any  sise  by  forming 
a  new  wall  when  the  previous  one  is  burnt  through. 

The  principal  art  in  burning  consists  in  baring 
the  outer  whII  made  quite  close  and  impervious  to 
the  external  air,  snd  taking  care  to  have  the  top 
always  lightly,  but  completely,  covered  with  clay ; 
because  if  the  external  air  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  flre,  either  on  the  top  of  the  kiln  or  by 
means  of  its  bursting  through  the  sides,  the  fire 
will  be  very  soon  extinguished.  In  short,  the 
kilns  require  to  be  well  attended,  nearly  as  closely 
as  charcoal -pits.  Clay  is  much  easier  burnt  than 
either  moss  or  loam — it  does  not  undergo  any 
altemtion  in  its  shape,  and  on  that  account  alloa-s 
the  fire  and  smoke  to  get  up  easily  between  the 
lumps  —  whereas  moss  and  loam,  by  crumbling 
down,  are  very  apt  to  smother  the  fire,  unless  care- 
fully attended  to.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
regulating  the  sise  of  the  lumps  of  clay  thrown  on 
the  kiln,  as  that  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
fire.  After  a  kiln  is  fairly  set  going,  no  coal  or 
wood,  or  any  sort  of  combustible,  is  necessary,  the 
wet  clay  burning  of  itself,  and  it  can  only  be  ex- 
tinguished by  intention,  or  the  carelessness  of  the 
operator,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  having 
hardly  any  effect  on  the  fires,  if  properly  attended 
to.  When  the  kiln  is  burning  with  great  keenness, 
a  stranger  to  the  operation  may  be  apt  to  think  that 
the  fire  is  extinguished.  If,  therefore,  any  person, 
either  through  impatience  or  too  great  curiosity, 
should  insist  on  looking  into  the  interior  of  the 
kiln,  he  will  certainly  retard,  and  may  possibly 
extinguish,  the  fire;  Uie  chief  secret  consisting,  aa 
before-mentioned,  in  keeping  out  the  external  sir. 

The  flbove  method  of  burning  clay  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  essential  service  rendered  to  agri- 
culture; as  it  shows  farmers  how  to  convert,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  the  most  worthless  barren  sub- 
soil into  excellent  manure. 

To  deeompoee  Oreen  Vegetahlee  for  Manure, 

The  following  process  for  the  decomposition  of 
green  vegetables,  for  manure,  has  be«n  praetised 
with  great  nuccess  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  England: — 

Place  a  layer  of  vegetable  matter  a  foot  th&ek» 
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Umb  a  thin  layer  of  lime,  alternaiely ;  In  a  few 
houn  tbe  decomposition  will  bej^in,  and,  unless 
preTented  by  sods,  or  a  fork  full  of  vegetables,  will 
Dreak  out  into  a  blase;  this  must  be  guarded 
against ;  in  twenty-four  hours  the  prooess  will  be 
eompleted.  Weeds  of  every  desoriptlon  will  an- 
swer for  vegetables ;  two  pounds'  worth  of  lime 
will  produoe  manure  for  four  acres.  tJse  the 
Tcgetables  as  soon  afler  cutting  as  possible,  and 
the  lime  fresh  from  the  kUn,  as  cUstance  will  allow. 

Bcnm  J/infiMra. 

Mills  are  oonstrneted  for  the  purpose  of  bruis> 
ing  (not  pounding)  bones;  and  the  dust  riddled 
therefrom  is  reckoned  a  still  stronger  manure. 
The  sam4  person  selects  the  best  bunes,  which 
are  sawn  into  pieces,  fur  button-moulds  and 
knife-handles:  and  the  saw-dust  from  this  ope« 
ration  is  pariionlarly  useful  in  gardens  and  hot- 
beda.  It  suits  every  vegetable,  hot-house^  or 
green-house  plant. 

Bone  manure  is  beat  adapted  for  cold  and  light 
aandy  land.  The  usual  quantity  per  acre  is 
seventy  bushels,  when  used  alone;  but  when 
mixed  with  ashes,  or  common  manure  of  any 
sort,  thirty  busbels  per  acre  is  thought  quite 
enough.  It  is  applied  at  the  same  periods  as 
other  manure,  and  has  been  found  in  this  way 
to  remain  seven  years  in  the  ground.  The  rough 
part  of  this  manure,  after  being  five  years  in 
the  ground,  has  been  gathered  off  one  field  and 
thrown  upon  another  of  a  different  soil,  and  has 
proved,  even  then,  good  manure. 

The  bones  which  are  best  filled  with  oil  and 
marrow  are  certainly  the  best  manure;  and  the 
parts  generally  used  for  buttons  and  knife-hafts 
are  the  thigh  and  shank  bunes.  The  powdered 
bones  are  dearer,  and  generally  used  for  hot-beds 
in  gardens,  being  too  expensive  for  the  field,  and 
Bot  so  durable  as  brui^  bones,  yet,  for  a  short 
time,  more  productive. 

A  dry,  light,  or  gentle  soil,  is  best  adapted  for 
tbe  use  of  bone-manure;  as  it  is  supposed  that, 
in  land  which  retains  wet,  the  nutritive  part  of 
the  bone  washes  to  the  surface  of  it  and  does  not 
incorporate  snfliciently  with  the  soiL 

Bruised  bones  are  better  when  mixed  with 
ashes  or  any  other  manure,  as  the  juice  of  the 
bone  is  then  more  equally  spread  over  the  field. 
Bone  manure  ought  to  be  ploughed  into  the  land 
in  tillage.  On  the  grass  the  powder  should  be 
sown  in  the  hand. 

Super-Photphate  of  Edme, 

To  Liebig  is  due  the  greatest  credit  for  the  thoorjr 
that  the  organic  matter  of  plants  is  supplied  abnnd* 
antly  by  nature  from  air  and  water ;  that  the  ashee 
of  plants  exhibit  the  mineral  matters  most  needed 
for  a  fertile  soil ;  that  the  ashes  of  the  most  valu- 
able parts,  such  as  the  bask  of  wheat,  especially 
show  what  matters  are  required  for  the  most 
abandant  production  of  those  parts ;  that  soils  are 
most  frequently  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  whieh 
should  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  bones,  guano, 
and  more  especially  as  a  more  or  less  soluble  phoi- 

Shate  of  lime.  Long  and  extensive  experienee 
as  proved  the  great  value  of  a  ffftilizer  which 
contains  a  portion  of  so-called  super- phosphate  of 
lime ;  that  is,  a  bone-phosphate  of  lime,  which  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  more  or  leas 
of  I  he  phosphate  will  dissolve  in  water.  Of  course 
a  true  chemical  super-phosphate  would  wholly  dis- 
•otve,  but  such  a  one  is  imprActicable  in  use; 
moreover  it  is  found  by  practice  that  a  few  per 
aent  of  pho^horie  acid  in  a  fertiliser  is  sufficient 
to  insure  its  promotion  of  fertility.  Hence  some 
fertilixars  in  commerce  oonaist  almost  wholly  of  a 


phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
lime  (planter),  resulting  from  the  action  of  tlia 
sulphuric  acid,  so  that  it  contains  15  to  20  |»ar 
cent,  phosphoric  acid,  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
which  readily  dissolves  in  water.  Theae  fertiliMra 
are  found  to  yield  excellent  results  when  applied 
to  the  soil. 

The  superiority  of  these  nitrogenous  snperphcs- 
phated  fertilisers  over  all  others  may  be  summed 
ap  in  a  few  words.  They  surpass  stable  manure 
in  their  extremely  small  bulk  and  weight  for  the 
same  fertilising  effect,  and  eonseqoently  in  tha 
mater  ease  and  less  expense  of  their  handlings 
hauling  and  spreading,  and  yet  further  in  their 
never  fouling  land  by  the  seeds  of  weeds  and 
noxious  plants.  They  excel  bones  and  phosphatia 
gnano  in  their  more  rapid  action  and  Uieir  yield- 
ing a  quicker  return.  They  excel  Peruvian  gnano 
in  continuing  their  fertilising  effects  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  in  their  being  less  violent  at  first, 
and  yet  sufliciently  energetic  to  yield  a  return  tha 
first  season  of  their  application.  Most  of  onr 
land  is  either  poor  by  nature  or  through  exhaust- 
ive cropping,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will  mors 
rapidly  restore  and  increase  their  fertility  than 
the  ammoniated  super-phosphates.  It  may  ha 
yet  further  observed,  tbafr  there  is  scarcely  any 
soil  to  which  their  application  will  not  prove  a 
decided  benefit,  and  scarcely  a  crop  which  they 
will  not  improve,  whether  grain,  vegetables,  coi> 
ton,  tubaooo,  fruits,  etc 

Variou§  Snhtianeet  uMd  aa  Jfanare. 

J.  B.  Bailey,  Esq.,  presented  to  the  Agrievl* 
tural  Society  of  Manchester,  the  following  enu- 
meration of  substances  which  may  be  applied 
usefully  as  manures  instead  of  stable  dung,  vis., 
mud,  sweepings  of  the  streets,  and  coal-ashes, 
night-soil,  bones,  refuse  matters,  as  sweepings 
and  rubbish  of  houses,  etc,  sea-weeds,  sea-shells, 
and  sea-gravel,  river-weeds,  sweepings  of  roiids, 
and  spent  tanner's  bark  to  mix  with  lime.  Peat 
or  moss,  decayed  vegetables,  putrid  water,  the 
ashes  of  weeds,  etc.,  the  refuse  of  bleacher's 
ashes,  soap  suds,  or  lye,  peat  ashes,  water  in- 
floating,  refuse  salt. 

The  use  of  liquid  manure,  so  long  common  in 
China  and  Japan,  is  gaining  in  favor  with  agri- 
culturists everywhere.  Peruvian  gnano  is  ona 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  modem  times ;  with 
its  use  ground  slmost  barren  may  be  made  prodao- 
tive;  it  is  available  for  almost  all  kinds  of  crops. 

Plaater  of  Pari*  wed  at  Manure, 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  used  as  a  manure  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere.  The  best  kind  is  imported 
from  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris :  it  is  brought 
down  the  Seine,  and  exported  from  Havre  de  Grace. 
The  lumps  composed  of  flat  shining  spicule  are  pre- 
ferred to  those  which  are  formed  of  round  parti- 
cles like  sand;  the  simple  method  of  finding  out 
the  quality  is  to  pulverise  some,  and  put  it  diy 
into  an  iron  pot  over  the  fire,  when  that  which  is 
good,  will  soon  boil,  and  great n^nan titles  of  the 
fixed  air  escape  by  ebullition.  It  is  pulverized 
by  first  putting  it  in  a  stamping-mill.  The  finer 
its  pulverization  the  better,  as  it  will  thereby  be 
more  generally  diffused. 

It  is  best  to  sow  it  on  a  wet  day.  The  most 
approved  quantity  for  grass  is  six  bushels  per 
acre  No  art  is  required  in  sowing  it  more  than 
making  the  distribution  as  equal  as  possible  en ' 
the  sward  of  grass.  It  operates  altogether  iis  a 
top  manure,  and  therefore  should  not  be  put  on  la 
the  spring  until  the  principal  frosts  are  oyer  and 
vegetation  has  begun.  The  general  time  for 
sowing  in  America  is  in  April,  May,  June,  July, 
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A«g:nit,  uid  eren  an  late  m  Septembar.  Its 
•ffeots  will  gBnersIly  »ppear  in  ten  or  fifteen  dajs ; 
after  w hteh  the  growth  of  the  grau  will  be  to 
great  as  to  produce  a  large  burden  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  after  sowing. 

it  Diuflt  De  iiown  on  dry  land,  not  snbjeet  to  be 
overflown.  It  baa  been  sown  on  sand,  luam,  and 
elay,  and  it  ia  dilBoult  to  aay  oo  which  it  has  beat 
answered,  although  the  effect  is  sooner  viaible  on 
sand.  It  has  been  nsed  as  a  manure  in  this  state 
for  twelve  years;  for,  like  other  manure,  its  con- 
tinuance very  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
■oil  on  which  it  is  placed. 

Hode  of  ApfAying  Blubber  a§  a  Manure. 

This  is  a  very  rich  ingredient,  as  well  for  ara- 
ble as  pasture  lands,  when  mixed  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  of  blubber  to  twenty  loads  of  mould,  and 
one  ohaidron  of  lime,  per  acre.  It  must  be  turned 
over  and  pulverised;  and  when  it  has  lain  in 
this  state  three  or  four  months,  it  will  become  fit 
for  use,  and  may  be  put  upon  the  land  in  such 
quantities  as  the  quality  of  the  land  to  be  ma- 
nured requirea.  It  is  a  veiy  strong  manure,  and 
Texy  excellent. 

Application  of  Manuree  to  Land. 

Early  in  autumn,  after  the  hay  crop  ia  removed, 
ia  the  most  convenient  and  least  objectionable  pe- 
riod for  the  purpose.  The  common  practice  ia  to 
apply  manures  during  the  fVost,  in  the  winter. 
But  the  elastic  fluids  being  the  greatest  supports 
of  vegetation,  manures  should  be  applied  under 
circumstances  that  favor  their  generation.  These 
will  occur  in  spring,  after  the  grass  has,  in  some 
degree,  covered  the  ground,  the  dun|f  being  then 
shaded  from  the  sun.  After  a  fW>8t  much  of  the 
Tirtues  of  the  dung  will  be  washed  away  by  the 
thaw,  and  its  soluble  parts  destroyed,  and  in  a 
frosty  state  the  ground  is  incapable  of  absorbing 
liquids. 

Management  of  Arable  Land, 

Alternate  husbandry,  or  the  aystem  of  having 
leguminoua  and  oulmiferous  crops  to  follow  each 
other,  with  some  modifications,  is  practicable  on 
every  soil.  According  to  its  rules,  the  land  would 
rarely  get  into  a  fuul  and  exhausted  state ;  at 
least,  if  foul  and  exhausted  under  alternate  hus- 
bandry, matters  would  be  much  worse  were  any 
other  system  followed.  The  rotation  may  be  long 
or  short,  as  is  consistent  with  the  richness  of  the 
foil,  on  which  it  is  executed,  and  other  local  cir- 
cumstances. The  crops  cultivated  may  be  any  of 
the  varieties  which  compose  either  of  the  two  tribes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  soil  and  climate  of  the 
district  where  the  rotation  is  exercised,  and  where 
circumstances  render  ploughing  not  so  advanta- 
geous as  pasturing,  the  land  may  remain  in  graoa, 
till  those  cironmstances  are  obviated,  care  being 
always  taken,  when  it  is  broken  up,  to  follow 
alternate  husbandry  during  the  time  it  is  under 
tillage. 

In  this  way  we  think  it  perfectly  practicable  to 
follow  the  alternate  system  in  every  situation ;  nor 
do  we  consider  the  land  being  in  grass  for  two, 
three,  or  four  years,  as  a  departure  from  that  sys- 
tem, if  called  for  by  a  scarcity  of  manure,  poverty 
of  soil,  want  of  markets  for  oom,  or  other  acci- 
dental circumstanoea.  The  basis  of  every  rotation 
wo  hold  to  be  either  a  bare  summer  fallow,  or  a 
fallow  on  which  drill  turnips  are  cultivated,  and 
its  conclusion  to  be  with  the  crop  taken  in  the 
year  preceding  a  return  of  fallow  or  drilled  tur- 
nips, when,  of  course,  a  new  rotation  commences. 

Fir§t  Rotation  of  Crope, 

According  to  this  rotation,  wheat  and  drilled 
boans  are  the  crops  to  bo  oaitivated,  though  clover 


and  rye-grass  may  be  taken  for  one  year,  in  place 
of  beana,  ahould  anch  a  variety  be  viewed  as  mora 
eligible.  The  rotation  begina  with  summer  fallow, 
because  it  is  only  on  strong  deep  landa  that  it  can 
be  profitably  practised ;  and  it  may  go  on  tor  aay 
length  of  time,  or  ao  long  as  the  land  can  be  kept 
clean,  though  it  ought  to  stop  the  moment  that 
the  land  gets  into  a  contrary  condition.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  manure  is  required  to  go  on 
suooeasfully ;  dung  should  be  given  to  each  heaa 
crop;  and  if  this  crop  is  drilled  and  attentively 
horse-boed,  the  rotation  may  turn  out  to  bo  one 
of  the  most  profitable  that  can  be  exerciaed. 

Secomd  Rotation. 

Upon  loams  nod  clays,  where  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable  to  carr}  the  first  rotation  into  execution,  a 
different  one  can  be  practised,  according  to  which 
labor  will  be  more  divided,  and  the  usual  grains 
more  generally  cultivated ;  as,  for  instance : 

1.  Fallow,  with  dung.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Beans, 
drilled  and  horse- hoed.  4.  Barley.  6.  Clover 
and  rye-grass.  6.  Oats,  or  wheat.  7.  Beans, 
drilled  and  horae-hoed.    8.  Wheat 

This  rotation  is  excellently  calculated  to  insure 
an  abundant  return  through  the  whole  of  it,  pro- 
vided dung  is  administered  upon  the  clover  stub- 
ble. Without  this  supply  the  rotation  would  bo 
crippled,  and  inferior  crops  of  course  produced  in 
the  concluding  years. 

Third  Rotation. 

This  rotation  is  calculated  for  days  and  loami 
of  an  inferior  description  to  those  already  treated 
of: 

1.  Fallow,  with  dung.  3.  Wheat  8.  Clover 
and  rye-grass.  4.  Oats.  6.  Beans,  drilled  and 
horse-hued.    6.     Wheat 

According  to  this  rotation,  the  rules  of  good 
husbandry  are  studiously  practised,  while  the  so- 
quenoe  is  obviously  calculated  to  keep  the  land  in 
good  order,  and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  insure 
crops  of  the  greatest  value.  If  manure  is  be- 
stowed either  upon  the  clover  stubble  or  before 
the  beans  are  sown,  the  rotation  is  one  of  the  beat 
that  can  be  devised  for  the  soils  mentioned. 

Fourth  Rotation. 

On  thin  clays  gentle  husbandry  is  indispensably 
necessary,  otherwise  the  soil  may  be  exhausted, 
and  the  produce  unequal  to  the  expense  of  culti- 
vation. Soils  of  this  description  will  not  improve 
much  while  under  grass,  but  unless  an  additional 
stock  of  manure  can  be  procured,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity of  refreshing  them  in  that  way,  even  though 
the  produce  should,  in  the  meantime^  be  compara- 
tively of  small  value.  The  following  rotation  is 
an  excellent  one : 

1.  Fallow,  with  dung.  2.  Wheat  8.  Grass, 
pastured,  but  not  too  early  eaten.  4.  Grass.  5. 
Grass.     6.  Oats. 

This  rotation  may  be  shortened  or  leagthenod, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  should  never  ex- 
tend further  in  point  of  ploughing,  than  when 
dung  can  be  given  to  the  fallow  break;  This  is 
the  keystone  of  the  whole,  and  if  it  is  neglected 
the  rotation  U  rendered  useless. 

Fifih  Rotation. 

Peat-earth  soils  are  not  friendly  to  wheat  unlesc 
aided  by  a  quantity  of  calcareous  matter.  Taking 
them  in  a  general  point  of  riew,  it  is  not  advi- 
sable to  cultivate  wheat,  but  a  crop  of  oats  may 
almost  be  depended  upon,  provided  the  previous 
management  nas  been  judiciously  exeouted.  If 
the  sub-soil  of  peat-earth  lands  be  retentive  of 
moisture,  the  process  ought  to  commence  with  a 
bare  summer  fallow;  but  if  such  are  incumbent 
on  free  and  open  bottoms^  a  orop  of  tomipt  aay 
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be  rabftitatad  for  Mloir,  aooordtng  to  which 
method  the  snrfaoe  will  get  a  bodj  which  nata- 
tall/  it  did  not  possets.  Grass,  on  saeh  soils,  most 
nlways  occupy  a  great  space  of  e^ery  rotation,  be- 
eaase  physical  circnmstanoes  render  regular  crop- 
ping utterly  impracticable. 

1.  Fallow,  or  turnips,  with  dung.  2.  Oats,  of 
an  early  vanity.  3.  CloTer,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  perennial  rye-grass.  4.  Pasture  for 
federal  years,  till  eiroumstances  permit  the  land 
to  be  broken  up,  when  oats  are  to  be  repeated. 

Sixth  Boiati<m, 

Light  soils  are  easily  managed,  though  to  pro- 
care  a  full  return  of  the  profits  which  they  are 
eapable  of  yielding,  requires  generally  as  much 
attention  as  is  necessary  in  the  management  of 
those  of  a  stronger  description.  Upon  light  soils 
a  bare  summer  fallow  is  seldom  called  for,  as 
eleanliness  may  be  presenred  by  growing  turnips 
and  other  leguminous  articles.  Grass  also  is  of 
eminent  advantage  upon  such  soils,  often  yielding 
a  greater  profit  than  what  is  siforded  by  culmifer- 
ous  crops. 

1.  Turnips.  2.  Spring  wheat,  or  b^^Iey.  S. 
CloTer  and  rye-grass.    4.  Oats,  or  wheat. 

This  rotation  would  be  greatly  improved,  were 
it  extended  to  eight  years,  whilst  the  ground  by 
rach  an  extension,  would  be  kept  fresh,  and  con- 
stantly in  good  condition.  As  for  instance,  were 
seeds  for  pasture  sown  in  the  second  year,  the 
ground  kept  three  years  under  grass,  then  broken 
up  for  oats  in  the  sixth  year,  drilled  with  beans 
and  peas  in  the  seventh,  and  sown  with  wheat  in 
the  eighth,  the  rotation  would  be  complete;  be- 
•ause  it  included  erery  branch  of  husbandry,  end 
admitted  a  rariety  in  management  generally 
agreeable  to  the  soU,  and  always  favorable  to  the 
interest  of  cultivators.  The  rotation  msy  also 
•onsist  of  six  crops,  were  the  land  kept  only  one 
year  in  grass,  though  few  situations  admit  of  so 
much  cropping,  unless  additional  manure  is 
within  reach. 

Sevtmik  SotatioH, 

Bandy  soils,  when  properly  manured,  are  well 
adapted  to  turnips,  though  it  rarely  happens  that 
wheat  can  be  cultivated  on  them  with  advantage, 
unless  they  are  dressed  with  alluvial  compost, 
marl,  day,  or  some  such  substance,  as  will  give  a 
body  or  strength  to  them  which  they  do  not  nntu- 
rally  possess.  Barley,  oats,  and  rye,  the  latter 
especially,  are,  however,  sure  crops  on  sands ;  and, 
in  favorable  seasons,  will  return  greater  profit 
than  can  be  obtained  from  wheaL 

1.  Turnips,  consumed  on  the  ground.  2.  Bar- 
ley.    3.  Grass.    4.  Rye  or  oats. 

By  keeping  the  land  three  years  in  grass,  the 
rotation  would  be  extended  to  six  years,  a  mea- 
gnre  highly  advisable. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  every  person  capa- 
ble of  judging  will  at  once  perceire  the  facility  of 
arranging  husbandry  upon  correct  principles,  and 
of  oropping  the  ground  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
It  produce  abundant  returns  to  the  occupier, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  preserved  in  good 
•ottdition,  and  never  impoverisned  or  exhausted. 
AU  these  things  are  perfectly  practicable  under 
tike  all  srnate  system,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  can  fcs  gained  under  any  other. 

It  may  be  added,  that  winter-sown  crops,  or 
crops  sown  on  the  winter  furrow,  are  most  eligible 
on  all  clayey  soil>f. 

Ploughing,  with  a  riew  to  clean  soils  of  the  de- 
scription under  consideration,  has  little  effect  un- 
less given  in  the  summer  months.  This  renders 
summer  fallow  indispensably  necessary;  end, 
without  this  radioal  process,  none  of  the  heavy 


and  wet  soils  can  be  suitably  managed,  ir  pr^ 
served  in  n  good  condition. 

To  adopt  a  judicious  rotation  of  chopping  for 
every  soil,  requires  a  degree  of  judgment  in  the 
fanner,  which  can  only  be  gathered  from  ubser- 
valiiin  and  experience.  The  old  rotations  were 
calculated  to  wear  out  the  soil,  and  to  render  it 
unproductive;  but  the  modem  r»tation<,  such  as 
thotie  which  we  have  described,  sre  fuunded  on 
principles  which  insure  a  full  return  fntm  the 
soil,  withi'Ut  lessening  its  value,  or  impuverishing 
iu  oondttion.  Much  depends,  however,  up<:n  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  processes  sre  exe- 
cuted; for  the  best-arranged  rotation  may  be  of 
no  avail,  if  the  processes  belonging  to  it  are  im- 
perfectly and  unreasonably  executed. 

To  CHltivat4  WhcnL 

On  soils  really  calculated  for  wheat,  though  in 
different  degrees,  summer  fallow  is  the  fimt  and 
leading  step  to  gain  a  good  crop  or  crops  of  that 
grain.  The  first  furrow  should  be  given  befttre 
winter,  or  ss  early  as  the  other  operations  of  the 
farm  will  admit;  and  erery  attention  shunld  be 
used  to  go  MS  deep  as  possible ;  for  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  any  of  the  succeeding  furrows  exceed 
the  fir»t  one  in  that  respect.  The  number  of 
after-ploughings  must  be  regulated  by  the  cundi- 
tion  of  the  ground  and  the  state  of  the  weather; 
but,  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  plungh- 
ing  in  length  and  across,  alternately,  is  the  way 
by  which  the  ground  will  be  most  completely  ou^ 
and  the  intention  of  fallowing  aeoomplished. 

Fan'eftes  ttf  Seed. 

Wheat  may  be  classed  under  two  principal  di- 
visions, though  each  of  these  'admits  of  several 
subdivisions.  The  first  is  composed  of  all  tha 
varieties  of  red  wheaL  The  second  division  com- 
prehends the  whole  varieties  of  white  wheat, 
which  again  may  be  arranged  under  two  distinot 
heads,  namely,  thick-chaffMi  and  thin -chaffed. 

The  thick-chaffed  varieties  were  formerly  in 
greatest  repute,  generally  yielding  the  whittj^ 
and  finest  flour,  and,  in  dry  sessons,  not  inferior 
in  produce  to  the  other;  but  since  1799,  when  the 
disease  culled  mildew,  to  which  they  are  consti- 
tutionally  predisposed,  raged  so  extensively,  they 
have  gradually  been  going  out  of  fashion. 

The  thin-chaffed  wheats  are  a  hardy  class,  and 
seldom  mildewed,  unless  the  weather  be  particu- 
larly inimical  during  the  stages  of  blossoming, 
filling,  and  ripening,  though  some  of  them  are 
•rather  better  qualified  to  resist  that  destructive 
disorder  than  others.  In  1799,  thin- chaffed 
wheats  were  seriously  iigured;  and  ini<tancea 
were  nut  wanting  to  show,  that  an  aero  of  them, 
with  respect  to  value,  exceeded  an  acre  of  thick- 
chaffed  wheat,  quantity  and  quality  considered, 
not  less  thau  fifty  per  cent  Since  that  time, 
therefore,  their  culture  has  rapidly  increased ;  and 
to  this  circumstance  may,  in  a  great  measure,  ba 
attributed  the  high  character  which  thin-chalfed 
wheats  now  bear. 

Method  of  Sowinff. 

Bowing  in  the  broadcast  way  may  be  said  to  be 
the  mode  universally  practised.  Upon  well  pre- 
pared lands,  if  the  seea  be  distributed  equally,  it 
can  scarcely  be  sown  too  thin;  perhaps  two 
bushels  per  acre  are  sufllcient;  for  the  heaviest 
crops  at  autumn  are  rarely  those  which  show  the 
most  vigorous  appearance  through  the  winter 
months.  Bean  stubbles  require  more  seed  than 
summer  fallows,  because  the  roughness  of  their 
surface  prevents  such  an  equal  distribution ;  and 
clover  leas  ought  to  be  still  thicker  sown  than 
bean  stubbles.    Thin  sowing  in  spring  ought  not 
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in  hm  praotifled,  otherwise  the  orop  will  be  late, 
and  imperfeotly  ripened.  No  more  harrowing 
•huuld  be  given  to  fields  that  have  been  fallowed, 
than  what  is  neoessary  to  ooTer  the  seed,  and 
level  the  surface  suffioiently.  Ground,  which  is 
to  lie  in  a  broken-down  state  through  the  winter, 
suffers  severely  when  an  excessive  harrowing  is 
riven,  especially  if  it  is  incumbent  on  a  oluse 
bottom;  thoughi  as  to  the  quantity  necessary, 
none  can  give  an  opinion,  except  those  who  are 
personally  present. 

To  tow  Orain  hy  Mihbing, 

The  ribbing  of  grain  crops  was  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  181U.  The  process  is 
as  follows:  Suppose  the  land  in  fallow,  or  tur- 
nips eat  off,  let  it  be  gathered  into  ridges  of  twelve 
feet  each;  then  harrow  it  well,  particularly  the 
furrows  of  the  ridges ;  after  which  take  a  narrow- 
bottouied  swing  plough,  five  inches  and  a  half 
bruad  at  the  heel,  with  a  narrow-winged  sock, 
dmwn  by  one  horse;  begin  in  the  furrow,  as  if 
you  intended  to  gather  two  ridges  together,  which 
will  makca  rib  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  fur- 
row; then  turn  back  up  the  same  furrow  you 
eame  down,  keeping  close  to  the  rib  made;  pursue 
the  same  mode  on  the  other  side,  and  take  a  little 
of  the  soil  which  is  thrown  over  by  the  mould- 
board  from  the  back  of  each  rib,  and  so  on  till  you 
come  near  the  furrow,  when  you  must  pursue  the 
same  mode  as  at  first.  In  water  furrowing  you 
will  then  have  a  rib  on  each  side  of  the  furrow, 
distiince  between  the  rib,  ten  or  twelve  inches. 
The  seed  to  be  sown  {torn  the  hand,  and,  from  the 
narrowness  or  sharpness  of  the  top  of  the  ridges, 
the  grain  will  fall  regu''»'-'v  t^r^wr*  thon  put  on  a 
light  harrow  to  cover  thu  aeeo.  in  wet  soils  the 
ridges  ought  to  be  twice  gathered,  as  ribbing  re- 
duces them. 

It  will  answer  all  kinds  of  crops,  but  not  all 
soils.  Strong  clayey  soils  cannot  be  pulverixed 
sufficiently  for  that  purpose ;  nor  can  it  oe  effected 
in  clover-lea,  unless  it  be  twice  ploughed  and  well 
harrowed.  Ribbing  is  here  esteemed  preferable 
to  drilling,  ap  yon  have  the  same  opportunity  of 
keeping  the  land  dean,  and  the  grain  does  not 
fall  so  close  together  as  by  drilling. 

The  farmer  mny  hand  or  horse-hoe  his  crops, 
and  also  hoe  in  his  clover-seed,  which  is  consider- 
ed very  advantageous.  It  is  more  productive  of 
grain,  especially  when  it  is  apt  to  lodge,  and,  in 
all  cases,  of  as  much  straw ;  and  ribbing  is  often 
the  means  of  preventing  the  com  lodging. 

In  a  wet  season  ribbing  is  more  favorable  to 
harvesting,  because  the  space  between  the  ribs 
admits  the  air  freely,  and  the  com  dries  much 
sooner.  The  reapers  also,  when  accustomed  to  it, 
eut  more  and  take  it  up  cleaner. 

Improved  Method  of  Drilling  WkeaU 
The  drill  contains  three  coulters,  placed  in  a 
triangular  form,  and  worked  by  brushes,  with 
oast-iron  nuts,  sufficient  for  one  horse  to  draw, 
and  one  man  to  attend  to.  It  will  drill  three  acres 
\^T  day  of  wheat,  barley  or  oats,  at  five  inches 
asunder;  and  five  acres  per  day  of  beans,  peaa, 
•tc.,  at  twelve  inches  asunder.  The  general  prao* 
tice  is  to  drill  crossways,  and  to  set  the  rows  five 
or  six  inches,  and  never  exceeding  seven  inches, 
apart,  it  being  found  that  if  the  distance  is  greater 
they  are  too  long  filling  up  in  the  spring,  that 
^hey  afford  a  greater  breadth  for  the  growth  of 
weeds,  are  more  expensive  to  hoe,  and  more  liable 
tc  be  laid  in  the  summer.  In  drilling  wheat  never 
harrow  after  the  drill  if  it  can  be  avoided,  the 
Mil  generally  leaving  the  corn  suffioiently  cover- 
•d ;  and  by  this  plan  the  vegetation  is  quickened, 
and  the  ridges  of  soil  between  each  two  rows  pre- 


serve the  plants  in  winter,  and  render  I  he  operatiom 
of  harrowing  in  the  spring  much  more  efficitciuua. 
The  spring  harrowing  is  performed  the  contrary 
way  to  that  of  the  drilling,  as  the  harrow  workins^ 
upon  thd  ndges  does  not  pull  up  the  plnnts,  and 
leaves  the  ground  mouldy  for  the  hoe.  This  poini 
should  be  particularly  attended  to.  The  harrow- 
ing after  the  drill  evidently  leaves  the  ground  in 
a  better  state  to  the  eye,  bat  the  advantages  in 
tlie  produce  of  the  crop  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  plan  of  leaving  the  land  in  the  rough  htata 
already  described,  as  the  operation  of  the  winter 
upon  the  clods  causes  them  to  pulverize,  and  fur^ 
nishee  an  abundant  nntrition  to  the  plants  in  the 
spring;  and  followed  by  the  hoe  about  the  tiiun 
the  head  or  ear  is  forming,  it  makes  the  growtn 
of  the  plant  more  vigorous,  and  greatly  improve! 
the  siie  of  the  head  or  ear.  The  drilling  for  wheikt 
should  generally  commence  about  tbe  latter  end 
of  September,  at  which  time  the  farmer  may  drill 
about  two  bushels  per  acre.  As  the  seaaon  ad- 
vances, keep  increasing  the  quantity  to  three 
bushels  per  acre,  being  guided  by  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  other  circumstances.  A  great  lose 
has  frequently  arisen  through  drilling  too  small  n 
quantity  of  seed,  as  there  can  be  none  spared  in 
thst  case  for  the  rooks  and  grubs:  and  a  thick^ 
well-planted  crop  will  always  yield  more  abun- 
dantly than  a  thin  stooling  crop,  and  ripen  sooner. 

The  drill  system  would  have  been  in  more  gene- 
ral practice,  if  its  friends  had  also  recommended 
the  use  of  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
and  the  rows  to  be  planted  nearer  together.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  so  great  a  produce  per  acre 
by  the  broadcast  system  as  by  the  drill  system  at 
the  same  expense,  be  the  land  ever  so  froe  from 
weeds.  Fifty  bushels  per  acre  may  be  raiited  by 
the  drill,  but  never  more  than  forty  bushels  by 
sowing  broadcast.  The  wheat  orops  should  gene- 
rally be  top-dressed  in  winter  with  manure  com- 
post, or  some  other  dressing  in  frost,  or  when  yon 
can  cart  upon  the  land ;  but  if  that  operation  is 
rendered  impracticMble,  sooting  in  March,  or  any 
other  dressing  of  that  description,  hoed  in  at  the 
spring,  is  preferable  to  a  dressing  laid  on  in  the 
autumn  and  ploughed  in. 

The  advantages  of  the  drill  over  the  broadeast 
system  are  numerous  and  decisive,  as  it  enables 
the  farmer  to  grow  com  without  weeds,  is  socner 
ready  for  stacking  after  the  scythe  or  sickle,  pro- 
duces a  cleaner  and  more  regular  sample  for  the 
market,  and  hence  obtains  a  better  price,  leaves 
the  land  in  a  better  state  for  a  succeeding  orop, 
and  materially  increases  the  quantity  of  food  for 
human  consumption. 

To  Pickle  the  Seed. 

This  process  is  indispensably  neoessary  on  every 
soil,  otherwise  smut,  to  a  greater  or  less  exteiit, 
will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  assuredly  follow. 
Stale  urine  may  be  considered  as  the  safest  and 
surest  pickle,  and  where  it  can  be  obiained  in  a 
sufficient  quantity,  is  commonly  resorted  to.  TL« 
mode  of  using  it  does  not  however  seem  to  be 
agreed  upon,  for  while  one  party  contends  that 
the  grain  ought  to  be  steeped  in  the  urine,  another 
party  considers  it  sufficient  to  sprinkle  the  urine 
upon  it  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  as  to  the  kind  of  pickle  that  ought  to  be 
used,  and  the  mode  of  using  it,  all  atimtt  the  niility 
of  mixing  the  wetted  se^  with  hot  lime  fresh 
slaked ;  and  this,  in  one  point  of  view,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  so  that  the  seed  'may  be  equally 
distributed.  It  may  be  remarked  that  experience 
justifies  the  utility  of  all  these  modes,  provided 
they  are  attentively  carried  into  exooution.  There 
ia  iome  danger  ttom  the  flrsty  for  if  the  seed  steep 
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•d  in  nrine  is  not  immediately  sown,  it  will  infal- 
libly loM  its  vegetatiTe  power.  The  second,  vis., 
fprinkling  the  urine  on  the  seed,  seems  to  be  the 
infest  if  performed  by  an  attentive  hand,  whilst 
the  last  may  do  equally  well,  if  such  a  quantity  of 
•alt  be  ineurporated  with  the  water  as  to  render  it 
of  sufficient  strength.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  this  last  mode  is  often  aoeumpanied  with 
■mut,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  defioienoy  of  strength 
in  the  pickle;  whereas  a  single  head  with  smut  is 
meiy  disoorered  when  nrine  has  been  used. 

To  cultitfate  Indian  Com, 

The  land  should  be  a  loamy  sand,  very  rich.  In 
April  the  grains  should  be  set  like  hops,  at  three 
lo  four  feet  distance,  three  to  six  grains  in  a  hili, 
each  grain  about  an  inch  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  seed  from  New  England  is  the  beat  In 
May  the  alleys  should  be  hoed  and  the  hills  weed- 
ed and  earthed  up  higher ;  many  good  farmers 
plough  three  times  atler  planting.  At  the  latter 
end  of  that  month  all  the  superfluous  stalks  should 
he  taken  away,  and  only  three  stems  of  corn  left 
in  each  hill.  By  the  middle  of  June,  it  will  cover 
the  alley.  It  grows  much  like  bulrushes,  the 
lower  leaves  being  like  broad  flags,  three  or  four 
inches  wide,  and  as  many  feet  in  length;  the 
stems  shooting  upwards,  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  with  many  joints,  casting  off  flag-leaves  at 
eTery  joint.  Under  these  leaves  and  dose  to  the 
stem  grows  the  com,  covered  over  by  many  coats 
of  sedgy  leaves,  and  so  dosed  in  by  them  to  the 
stem,  that  it  does  not  show  itsdf  easily  till  there 
hursts  out  at  the  end  of  the  ear  a  number  of 
strings  that  look  like  tufts  of  horse-hair,  at  first 
of  a  beautiful  green,  and  afterwards  red  or  yellow, 
the  stem  ending  in  a  flower.  The  com  will  ripen 
in  October  or  early  November;  but  the  sun  at 
that  season  not  having  strength  enough  to  dry  it, 
it  must  be  laid  upon  racks  or  thin  open  floors  in 
dry  rooms,  and  fireqnently  turned,  to  avoid  mould- 
ing; the  grains  are  about  as  big  as  peas,  and 
adhere  in  regular  rows  round  a  white  pithy  sub- 
stance, which  forms  the  ear.  An  ear  contains 
from  two  to  four  hundred  grains,  sad  is  from  six 
tp  ten  inches  in  length.  They  are  of  rarioos 
•olors,  blue,  red,  white  and  ydlow.  The  manner 
4^  gathering  them  is  by  cutting  down  the  stems 
•ad  breaking  off  the  ears.  The  stems  are  as  big 
•s  a  man's  wrist,  and  look  like  bamboo  cane ;  the 
pith  is  full  of  a  juice  that  tastes  as  sweet  ss  sugar, 
Mkd  the  joints  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  distant 
The  increase  is  upwards  of  five  hundred  fold. 
Upon  a  large  scale  the  seed  msy  be  drilled  in 
alleys  like  peas,  and  to  save  digging,  the  ground 
may  be  ploughed  and  harrowed,  which  will  answer 
rery  welL  It  will  grow  upon  all  kinds  of  land. 
The  ears  which  grow  upon  dry  sandy  land  are 
smaller,  but  harder  and  riper.  The  grain  is  taken 
from  the  husk  by  hand,  and  when  ground  upon 
stones,  makes  an  excellent  tour,  of  which  it 
yields  much  more,  with  much  less  bran,  than 
wheat  does,  and  exceeds  it  in  crust,  pancakes, 
puddings,  and  all  other  uses  except  bread ;  but  a 
sweetness  peculiar  to  it,  which  in  all  other  cases 
Bakes  it  agreeable,  is  here  less  so.  It  is  excellent 
for  feeding  horses,  poultry  and  hogs,  and  fattens 
them  much  better  sad  sooner  than  peas  or  barley. 
TIm  stems  make  better  hedges  for  kitchen  garden 
than  reeds  do.  It  clears  the  ground  from  weeds, 
•ad  makes  a  good  season  fur  any  other  kind  of 
grain.  It  was  the  only  bread-grain  known  in 
America  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
•ad  is  there  eaUed  maisew 
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attracting  attention,  espeeiaUy  in  the  West  It 
may  be  cultivated  almost  preoii»ely  like  m  »ite,  and 
is  more  profitable.  It  is  cut  off  when  it  is  ripe 
and  beginning  to  fade  slightly,  or  sometimes  ear* 
lier  than  this.  U  may  then  be  ground  like  sugar- 
cane. This  is  often  done  in  a  mill  like  a  cider- 
press.  The  syrup  is  then  boiled  at  once,  in  large 
shallow  kettles.  It  is  said  that  soighum  should 
be  grown  on  a  sandy  soil,  aof  too  rick;  if  the 
earth  is  rich,  it  grows  too  strong  and  fibrous,  with 
less  sugar  in  the  stem. 

Di^eawet  of  Whsat, 

Wheat  is  subject  to  more  dbeases  than  other 
grains,  and,  in  some  seasons,  especial  iy  in  wel 
ones,  heavier  losses  are  sustained  frum  those  dis« 
eases  than  are  felt  in  the  culture  of  any  other  cu*« 
miferouB  crop  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Wheat  may  suffer  from  the  attack  of  insects  at 
the  ruot;  from  blight,  which  primarily  afl'ects 
the  leaf  or  straw,  and  ultimately  deprives  the 
grain  of  sufficient  nourishment;  from  mildew  oa 
the  oar,  which  operates  thereon  with  the  force  of 
an  apoplectic  stroke ;  and  from  gum  of  different 
shades,  which  lodges  on  the  chaff  or  cups  in  which 
the  grain  is  deposited. 

BlighL 

Blight  originates  f^om  moist  or  foggy  weather, 
and  from  boar-frost,  the  effects  of  which,  when  ex- 
pelled by  a  hot  sun,  are  first  discernible  on  the 
straw,  and  afterwards  on  the  ear,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  according  to  local  circumstances.  Let 
a  field  be  examined  in  a  day  or  iwo  alter  such 
weather,  and  a  careful  observer  will  soon  be  satis- 
fied that  the  fibres  and  leaves  of  plants  are  con- 
tracted and  enfeebled,  in  consequence  of  what 
may  be  called  a  stoppage  of  perspiration.  This 
disorder  may  take  place  either  earlier  or  later, 
but  is  most  fatal  when  it  appears  at  the  time  the 
grain  is  forming  in  the  ear.  It  may  appear  at  an 
earlier  stage;  and  though  the  productive  powers 
of  the  plant  will  thereby  be  lessoned,  yet,  if  cir- 
cumstances are  afterwards  favorable,  the  quality 
of  the  grain  produced  may  not  be  much  impaired; 
or  it  may  appear,  after  the  grain  is  fully  formed, 
and  then  very  little  damage  will  be  sustained, 
except  by  the  straw. 

Mil<Uw, 

Mildew  may  be  ranked  as  a  disease  which  af- 
fects the  ear,  and  is  brought  on  by  causes  some- 
what similar  to  those  which  occasion  blight, 
though  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  season. 
If  this  disorder  comes  on  immediately  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  ear  the  straw  will  also  be 
affected,  but  if  the  grain  is  nearly  or  fully  formed 
then  injury  on  the  straw  is  not  much  discernible. 
We  have  seen  a  crop  that  carried  wheat  that  was 
mildewed  where  the  straw  was  perfectly  fresh, 
though,  indeed,  this  rarely  happens.  A  severe 
mildew,  however,  effectually  prevents  both  grain 
and  straw  from  making  any  further  progress,  the 
whole  plant  apparently  going  backward  every 
day  till  existence  in  a  manner  ceases  altogether. 
Something  akin  to  mildew  is  the  gum  which,  in 
all  warm  moist  seasons,  attaches  itself  to  the  ear, 
and  often  occasions  considerable  damage.  All 
these  different  disorders  are  generally  acoompa- 
nied  by  insects,  and  by  minute  parasitic  vege- 
table growths,  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
authors  of  the  mischief  that  foUowf.  Their  ap- 
pearance, however,  may  justly  be  attributed  to 
the  diseased  state  of  the  plant;  for  where vcf 
putrefaction  takes  place,  either  in  animal  or  vege- 
table substances,  the  presence  of  these  parasites 
will  never  be  wanting. 
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Rvti,  • 

Anntber  dinorder  whioh  affects  wheat  aod  It 
by  several  people  deDominated  the  real  nist,  is 
brought  on  by  exceesiTe  heat,  whioh  oooations  the 
plantri  to  fuffer  Arom  a  privation  or  noarishinent, 
and  become  sickly  and  feeble.  In  this  atrophie 
state  a  kind  of  dast  gathers  on  the  stalks  and 
leaves,  which  increases  with  the  disease,  till  the 
plHnt  is  in  a  great  measure  worn  out  and  ex- 
Dausted.  The  only  remedy  in  this  esse,  and  it  is 
one  that  oannot  easily  be  administered  by  thp 
hand  of  man,  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  by 
whioh,  if  it  is  received  before  oontiumption  is  too 
far  adviinced,  the  or«)p  is  benefited  in  a  degree 
proportional  to  the  extent  of  nourishment  re- 
eeived,  and  the  stage  at  which  the  disease  has 
arrived. 

Impropriety  of  Sowing  Mildevotd  W\taU 

Some  people  have  recommended  the  sowing  of 
bliglited  and  mildewed  wheat,  because  it  will 
Tegetate ;  though  certainly  the  reoommendation, 
if  ciirried  into  praotioe,  would  be  attended  with 
imminent  danger  to  those  who  attempted  it 
That  light  or  defeotive  wheat  will  vegetate  and 
produce  a  plant  we  are  not  disposed  to  oontra- 
dict,  but  that  it  will  vegetate  as  briskly,  or  put 
out  a  stem  of  equal  strength,  and  capable  of  with- 
standing the  severe  winter  blasts  as  those  pro- 
duced from  sound  seed  we  must  be  excused  for 
not  believing.  Let  it  only  be  oonsidered  that  a 
plant  of  young  wheat,  unless  when  very  early 
sown,  lives  three  or  four  months,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  nourishment  whioh  it  derives 
fifom  the  parent  seed ;  and  that  such  nourishment 
ean,  in  no  view  of  the  subject,  be  so  great  when 
the  parent  is  lean  and  emaciated  as  when  sound, 
heaJthy  and  vigorous.  Let  it  also  be  remem- 
bered that  a  plant  produced  from  the  best  and 
weightiest  seed  must,  in  every  oase,  under  a 
parity  of  other  circumstanoes,  have  a  stronger  con- 
stitution at  the  outset,  which  necessarily  qualifies 
It  to  push  on  with  greater  energy  when  the  sea- 
ton  of  growth  arrives.  Indeed,  the  economy  of  na- 
ture would  be  overturned  should  any  other  result 
follow.  A  breeder  of  cattle  or  sheep  would  not 
act  more  foolishly,  who  trusted  that  a  deformed 
diminutive  bull  or  ram  would  produce  him  good 
stock,  than  the  com  farmer  does  who  uses  unsound 
or  imperfect  seed. 

To  remov  tha  Mildew  on  WkeaL 

A  solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  pound  to  a  gallon,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  mildew  on  grain.  After  sprinkling 
three  or  four  days,  the  mildew  will  disappear, 
leaving  only  a  disooloration  on  the  straw  where  it 
was  destroyed.  The  best  and  most  expeditious 
way  of  applying  the  mixture  is  with  a  flat  brush, 
such  as  is  used  by  whitewashers.  The  operator 
having  a  pail  of  the  mixture  in  one  hand,  with 
the  other  he  dips  the  brush  into  it,  and  makes 
his  regular  oasts  as  when  sowing  grain  broadcast; 
in  this  way  he  will  readily  get  over  ten  acres  in 
the  day,  and  with  an  assistant  a  great  deal  more. 
About  two  hogsheads  of  the  mixture  will  suffice 
for  an  acre.  Wherever  the  mixture  touches  the 
mildew  immediately  dies. 

To  prevent  Mildew  in  Wheat, 

Dissolve  three  ounoes  and  two  draehms  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  eopperas,  or  blue  vitriol,  in  three 
gallons  and  three  quarts,  wine  measure,  of  oold 
water,  for  every  three  bushels  of  grain  that  is  to 
be  prepared.  Into  another  vessel  capable  of  con- 
taining from  flfty-three  to  seventy -nine  wine 
pdlons^  throw  from   three  to  four  bushels  of 


wheat,  into  which  the  prepared  liquid  is  pomwd^ 
until  it  rises  five  or  six  inches  above  the  grain. 
Stir  it  thoroughly ;  and  carefully  remove  all  thai 
swims  on  the  surface.  After  it  has  remained  hslf 
an  hour  in  the  preparation,  throw  the  wheat  into 
a  basket  that  will  allow  the  water  to  escape,  but 
not  the  grain.  It  ought  then  to  be  immediately 
washed  in  rain,  or  pure  water,  which  will  prevent 
any  risk  of  its  injuring  the  germ,  and  afterwards 
the  seed  ought  to  be  dried  before  it  is  sown.  It 
may  be  preserved  in  this  shape  for  months.  A  no* 
tber  method,  which  has  been  tried  in  Russia,  i« 
to  expose  the  seed  for  one  or  two  weeks  to  a  drf 
heat  of  about  80*^  or  90<^. 

To  prevent  the  Smut  in  WheaL 

Liming  the  seed  by  immersion  is  recommended 
by  a  French  writer,  as  the  only  preventive  war- 
ranted by  science  and  sanctioned  by  experience, 
and  the  following  is  given  as  the  method  in  whioh 
the  process  is  best  performed : 

To  destroy  the  germs  of  the  blight  in  four  and 
a  half  buyhels  or  266  pounds  of  grain,  about  six 
or  seven  gallons  of  water  must  be  used,  as  grain 
may  be  more  or  less  dry,  and  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-two  ounces  avoinlupols  of  quick-lime,  ao* 
cording  as  it  may  be  more  or  less  caustic,  and 
according  as  the  seed  may  have  more  or  less  of 
the  blight  Boil  part  of  the  water,  black  the 
lime  with  it,  and  then  add  the  rest  When  joined 
the  heat  of  the  water  should  be  such  that  th« 
hand  oan  with  difficulty  bear  it  Pour  the  lim« 
water  upon  the  com  placed  in  a  tub,  stirring  it 
incessantly,  first  with  a  stick,  and  afterwards  with 
a  shovel.  The  liquid  should,  at  first,  eover  tho 
wheat,  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth ;  it  will  soon 
be  absorbed  by  the  grain.  In  this  state  let  it 
remain  covered  over  for  twenty-four  hours,  but 
turn  it  over  five  or  six  times  during  the  day. 
Such  parts  of  the  liquor  as  will  drain  off  may 
then  be  separated,  when  the  com,  after  standing 
a  few  hours,  in  order  that  it  may  run  freely  out 
of  the  hand,  may  be  sown.  If  not  intended  to  bo 
used  immediately,  the  limed  wheat  should  be  pat 
in  a  heap,  and  moved  onoe  or  twice  a  day  till  diy. 
Bsperlence  has  proved  that  limed  grain  germi- 
nates ■Doner  than  unlimed ;  and,  as  it  oarries  with 
it  moisture  sufficient  to  develop  the  embryo,  the 
seed  will  not  suffer  for  w%nt  of  rain ;  insects  will 
not  attack  it,  the  aoric^  taste  of  the  lime  being 
offensive  to  them ;  and,  as  every  grain  germinates, 
a  less  quantity  is  requisite.  In  fact,  the  grain 
being  swelled,, the  sower  filling  his  hand  as  usual* 
will,  when  he  has  sown  sixty-five  handsful  of 
limed  com,  have  in  reality  only  used  fifty-two. 
As  blighted  grains  preserve  for  a  long  time  tho 
power  of  germinating,  the  careful  farmer,  whose 
grain  has  been  touched,  should  carefully  sweep 
out  the  crevices  in  the  walls  and  oraoks  in  tho 
floors  of  his  bam,  and  take  great  pains  to  clean 
them  thoroughly.  Dry  heat,  as  above  spoken  ot^ 
may  be  worth  trying. 

Another  Method. 

A  tub  is  used  that  has  a  hole  at  bottom  for  n 
spigot  and  faucet,  fixed  in  a  wisp  of  straw,  t« 

Ere  vent  any  small  pieces  of  lime  passing  (as  fat 
rowing).  To  seventy  gallons  of  water  add  » 
bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  stir  it  well  till  tho 
whole  is  mixed,  let  it  stand  thirty  hours,  ran  it 
off  into  another  tub  (as  praotised  in  beer);  add 
forty-two  pounds  of  salt,  whioh,  with  stirrings 
will  soon  dissolve;  this  is  a  proper  pickle  for 
brining  and  liming  seed  wheat  without  ai^y  oh* 
staele,  and  greatly  faoiiitates  the  drilling. 

Steep  the  wheat  in  a  broad-bottomed  basko^ 
twenty-four  inohes  in  diameter  and  twenty  inohst 
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de«p.  nraning  in  tbe  gnia  grmdoally  in  auaXl 
qiiantitiet,  frum  ten  to  tweWe  gallons;  stirring 
the  flame.  What  floats  skim  off,  and  do  not  sow ; 
then  draw  np  the  basket,  to  drain  the  piekle  for  a 
few  minutes ;  this  may  be  performed  in  half  an 
hoar,  and  wlien  sufficiently  piekled  prooeed  as 
before.  The  wheat  will  be  fit  for  sowing  in 
tweoty-four  hours,  if  required;  but  for  drilling 
two  boors  pickled  will  be  best,  and  prepared  four 
or  five  days  before. 

Mr.  Hendiwmm'§  Method  of  preventing   Smut  in 

WheaL 

Take  of  best  soft  green  soap,  made  from  fish- 
oil.  one  pound,  and  of  scalding  water  four  gallons. 
Put  the  soap  into  a  glased  vessel  with  a  small 
portion  of  tbe  water;  continue  stirring  it,  and 
add  the  water  as  it  dissoWes,  till  the  whole  is  a 
perfect  lye.  It  should  be  nsed  at  about  ninety  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  or  new-milk 
warm.  Put  the  wheat  into  a  tub,  and  poor  on  it 
a  quantity  of  the  liquor  suffleient  to  eorer  it  oom- 
pleCely,  and  throw  a  blanket  over  it  to  preserTe 
the  heaL  Stir  it  erery  ten  minutes,  and  take  off 
the  senm.  When  it  has  remained  in  this  manner 
for  an  hour,  drain  the  liqnor  from  the  wheat 
through  a  sieve,  or  let  the  tab  be  furnished  with 
a  drain-bottom  like  a  brewing  vat.  Let  the 
liqnor  whieh  was  drawn  off  stand  a  few  minutes 
to  snbside,  and  then  pour  it  off  the  sedimenL 
Repeat  the  operation  till  the  whole  quantity  is 
steeped,  only  obeerre  to  add  each  time  as  much 
hot  lye  as  was  obserred  by  the  former  steeping. 
Dry  the  wheat  with  qulek-lime,  and  sow  as  soon 
as  convenient  •  It  will  keep  ten  days  after  steep- 
ing; but  should  be  spread  thin  on  a  dry  floor. 

If  a  tab  with  a  drain-bottom  is  used,  such  as 
a  hogshead  with  a  spigot  to  draw  off  the  lye, 
four  ounces  of  soap  and  one  gallon  of  water, 
•ealdlng  hot,  will  preserve  a  stock  of  warm  lyo 
snflleient  for  any  qaastlty  of  wheat  The  ope- 
Bmtion  should  be  performed  in  a  clean  place, 
at  a  distance  from  bams  and  granaries,  the 
toofs  of  which  may  be  observed  banging  tall  of 
•mnt  The  refuse  of  smntted  wheat  should  be 
bnried  deep  in  the  earth,  and  not  thrown  to  the 
dunghill,  from  which  it  would  be  oonveyed  to 
the  field. 

AdpomtOfee  of  Reaping  Grain  he/ore  being  Per* 

fedAff  Ripe, 

M.  Cadet  de  Vanz  has  recommended,  as  an  im* 
portant  and  nsefal  innovation,  the  reaping  of 
grain  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe.  This  practice 
originated  with  M.  Babies,  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Besiers :  grain  thus  reaped  (say  eight 
days  before  it  is  ripe)  is  fuller,  larger,  and  finer, 
and  is  never  attacked  by  the  wecviL  This  was 
proved  by  reaping  one  half  of  a  field  as  recom- 
Bended,  and  leaving  the  other  till  the  usual 
time.  The  early-reaped  portion  gave  a  hecto- 
litre (about  three  bushels)  of  grain  more  for  an 
acre  of  land  than  the  later-reaped.  An  equal 
quantity  of  fiour  from  each  was  made  into  br«HMl ; 
that  made  fW>m  the  grain  reaped  green  gave  seven 
pounds  of  bread  more  than  the  other  in  two 
bushels.  The  weevil  attacked  the  ripe  grain  but 
not  the  green.  The  proper  time  for  reaping  is 
when  the  grain,  pressed  betwewi  the  fingers,  has 
n  donghy  appearance,  like  bread  just  hot  from 
tbe  oven  when  pressed  in  the  same  way. 

Tq  Manage  the  Wheat  BarveeL 

It  ifl  adrantageons  to  ent  wheat  before  it  is  fully 
lipe;  but,  in  ascertaining  the  proper  state,  it  is 
Bseeissry  to  discriminate  between  the  ripeness  of 
the  straw  and  the  ripeness  of  the  grain ;  for,  in 
>ns^  the  straw  diei  upwards,  under  whicl 


eireomstanoe  a  field,  to  the  eye,  may  appear  to  ba 
completely  fll  for  the  sickle,  when,  in  reality,  tha 
grain  is  imperfectly  oonsolidated,  and  perhaps  not 
much  removed  from  a  milky  state.  Though  it  is 
obvious  that  under  such  circumstances  no  further 
benefit  can  be  conveyed  from  the  root,  and  thai 
nourishment  is  withheld  tbe  moment  that  tbe  rootf 
die,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  grain  so  ciroum* 
stanoed  should  be  immediately  cut,  because,  after 
that  operation  is  performed  it  is  in  e  great  mea- 
sure necessarily  deprived  of  every  benefit  from  the 
sun  and  sir,  both  of  which  have  greater  infiuenee 
in  bringing  it  to  maturity  so  long  as  it  remains  on 
foot  than  when  cut  down,  whether  laid  on  the 
ground  or  bound  up  in  sheaves.  The*  state  of 
weather  at  the  time  also  deserves  notice,  for  as  in 
moist  or  even  variable  weather  every  kind  of 
grain,  when  cut  prematarely.  is  more  exposed  te 
damage  than  when  completely  ripened.  All  these 
things  will  be  studied  by  tbe  skilful  husbandman, 
who  will  also  take  into  consideration  the  dangerf 
which  may  follow  were  he  to  permit  his  wheat 
crop  to  remain  uncut  till  completely  ripened.  The 
danger  from  wind  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  espe* 
cially  if  the  season  of  the  equinox  approaches; 
even  the  quantity  dropped  in  the  field  and  in  the 
stack-yard,  when  wheat  is  over  ripe,  is  an  object 
of  consideration.  Taking  all  these  things  ints 
view,  it  seems  prudent  to  nave  wheat  cut  before  it 
is  fully  ripe,  as  less  damage  will  be  sustained  from 
acting  in  this  way  than  by  adopting  a  contraiy 
practice. 

If  the  weather  be  dry  and  the  straw  clean, 
wheat  may  be  carted  to  tbe  stack-yard  in  a  few 
days ;  indeed,  if  quite  ripe  it  may  be  stacked  im« . 
mediately  from  the  sickle,  especially  when  not 
meant  for  early  threshing.  So  long,  however,  aa 
any  moisture  remains  in  the  straw,  the  field  will 
be  found  to  be  the  best  stack-yard ;  and  where 
grass  or  weeds  of  any  kind  are  mixed  with  the 
crop,  patience  must  be  exerted  till  they  are  d#- 
eaysid  and  dried,  lest  heating  be  occasioned. 

Barieg, 

Next  to  wheat  the  most  valuable  grain  is  bav* 
ley,  especially  on  light  and  sharp  soils. 

It  is  a  tender  grain  and  easily  hnrf  In  any  of 
the  stages  of  its  growth,  particularly  at  seed 
time;  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  will  then  almost 
ruin  a  crop  on  the  best  prepared  land ;  and  in  all 
the  after  processes  greater  paint  and  attention  are 
required  to  insure  success  than  in  the  case  of  other 
grains.  The  harvest  process  is  difficult,  and  often 
attended  with  danger;  even  the  threshing  of  it  la 
not  easily  executed  with  machines,  because  the 
awn  generally  adheres  to  the  grain,  and  rendert 
separation  from  the  straw  a  troulDiesome  task. 
Barley,  in  fact,  is  raised  at  greater  expense  than 
wheat,  and  generally  speaking  is  a  more  hasard* 
ons  crop.  Except  upon  rich  and  genial  soil% 
where  dimate  will  allow  wheat  to  be  perfeetl/ 
reared,  it  ought  not  to  be  cultivated. 

Varietiee  of  Barleg, 

Barley  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  fall  and 
spring;  to  which  may  be  added  a  bastard  variety, 
called  bear  or  bigg,  which  affords  similar  nutri- 
ment or  substance,  though  of  inferior  quality. 
The  spring  is  cultivated  like  oats ;  the  fall,  like 
fall  wheat  Early  barley,  under  various  names, 
was  formerly  sown  in  Britain  upon  lands  that  had 
been  previously  summer-fallowed,  or  were  in  high 
condition. 

The  most  proper  seed  season  for  rpring  barley 
is  any  time  in  March  or  April,  though  we  havn 
seen  good  crops  produced,  the  seed  of  which  wafl 
sown  at  a  much  later  period. 
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To  prepare  the  Orovnd. 
Barley  is  ohiefly  taken  after  turnipa,  sometimes 
titer  peas  and  beans,  bat  rarely  by  good  farmers 
either  after  wheat  or  oats,  unless  under  spe<'ial 
ciroumstiinces.  When  sown  after  turnips  it  is 
generally  taken  with  one  furrow,  whieh  is  giren 
as  fHSt  as  the  turnips  are  consumed,  the  ground 
thus  receiving  much  benefit  from  the  spring  frosts. 
But  often  two  or  more  furrows  are  necessary  for 
the  fields  last  consumed,  because  when  a  spring 
drought  sets  in  the  surface  from  being  poached  by 
the  removal  or  connamption  of  the  crop,  gets  so 
hardened  as  to  render  a  greater  quantity  of 
ploughing,  harrowing  and  rolling  necessary  than 
would  otherwise  be  called  for.  When  sown  after 
beans  and  peas,  one  winter  and  one  spring  plough- 
ing are  usually  bestowed;  but  when  after  wheat 
or  oats,  three  ploughings  are  necei>sary,  so  that 
the  ground  may  be  put  in  proper  condition. 
These  operations  are  very  ticklish  in  a  wet  and 
backward  season,  and  rarely  in  that  case  is  the 

Eower  paid  for  the  expense  of  his  labor.  Where 
ad  is  in  such  a  situation  as  to  require  three 
Eloughings  before  it  can  be  seeded  with  barley,  it 
I  better  to  summer-fallow  it  at  once  than  to  run 
the  risks  which  seldom  fail  to  accompany  a  quan- 
tity of  spring  labor.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  mois- 
ture is  lost  during  the  different  processes,  and  an 
imperfect  braird  necessarily  follows ;  if  it  be  wet, 
the  benefit  of  ploughing  is  lost,  and  all  the  evils 
of  a  wet  seed  time  are  sustained  by  the  future 
•rop. 

Quantity  of  Seed, 

The  quantity  so^n  is  difiisrent  in  diffeient  cases^ 
Moording  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Upon  very  rich  lands  eight  pecks 
per  acre  are  sometimes  sown ;  twelve  is  very  com- 
mon, and  upon  poor  land  more  is  sometimes 
given. 

By  good  Judges  a  quantity  of  seed  is  sown  suf- 
ficient to  insure  a  full  crop,  without  depending  on 
its  sending  out  offsets;  indeed,  where  tiiatis done 
few  ofisets  are  produced,  the  crop  grows  and  ripens 
•qually,  and  the  grain  is  unifonnly  good. 

M*Cartne^9  Invention  for  Hummelling  Barley. 

This  invention  is  extremely  simple,  and  the 
•est  small.  It  is  a  bit  of  notched  stick  or  bar, 
lined  on  one  side  with  a  thin  plate  of  iron^  and 
Just  the  length  of  the  rollers,  fixed  by  a  screw- 
bolt  at  each  end  to  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  the 
drum,  about  the  middle  of  it,  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
said  notched  stick  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  arms  of  the  drum  as  it  goes  round.  Two 
minutes  are  sufficient  to  put  it  on,  when  its  opera- 
tion is  wanted,  which  is  when  putting  through 
the  second  time,  and  it  is  easily  taken  offl  It 
rubs  off*  the  awns  or  spikes  to  admiration,  and 
by  putting  the  grain  another  time  through  the 
mill,  it  will  rub  the  husk  off  the  ends  of  the 
pickle  so  entirely,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  sow  it 
afterwards. 

To  hareeMl  Barley, 

More  care  is  required  in  the  harvesting  of  barley 
than  of  any  of  the  other  white  crops,,  even  in  the 
best  of  seasons ;  and  in  bad  years  it  is  often  found 
Tery  difficult  to  save  it.  Owing  to  the  brittleness 
of  the  straw  after  it  has  reaoh^  a  certain  period, 
it  must  be  cut  down,  as  when  it  is  suffered  to  stand 
longer  much  loss  is  sustained  by  the  breaking  of 
the  heads.  On  that  account  it  is  cut  at  a  thne 
when  the  grain  is  soft;,  and  the  straw  retains  a 
great  proportion  of  its  natural  Juices,  consequently 
requires  a  long  time  in  the  field  before  either  the 
grain  is  hardened  or  the  straw  sufficiently  dry. 
when  put  into  the  stack  too  soon  it  is  apt  to  bealy 


and  much  loss  is  frequently  sustainetL  It  la  a 
custom  with  many  farmers  to  have  an  opening  in 
the  middle  of  their  barley  stacks,  from  top  to  bot. 
torn.  This  opening  is  generally  made  by  placing 
a  large  bundle  of  straw  in  the  centre  of  the  stack 
when  the  building  commences,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  rises,  the  straw  is  drawn  upwards,  leaving  n 
hollow  behind,  which,  if  one  or  two  openings  aro 
left  in  the  side  of  the  stack  near  the  bottom,  in- 
sures so  complete  a  circulation  of  air  as  not  only 
to  prevent  heating,  but  to  preserve  the  grain  front 
becoming  musty. 

Varieiiee  of  Gate, 

Of  this  grain  the  varieties  are  more  numerona 
than  of  any  other  of  the  culmiferons  tribe.  Theso 
varieties  consist  of  what  is  called  the  common  oat, 
the  Angus  oat,  which  is  considered  as  an  improved 
variety  of  the  other,  the  Poland  oat,  the  Friesland 
oat,  the  red  oat,  the  dun  oat,  the  Tartar  or  Sibe> 
rian  oat,  and  the  potato  oat  The  Poland  and 
potato  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  rich  soils; 
the  red  oat  for  late  climates;  and  the  other  va- 
rieties for  the  generality  of  soils  of  which  the 
British  isles  are  composed.  The  Tartar  or  Sibo- 
rian  kind,  though  very  hardy  and  prolific,  is  much 
out  of  use,  being  of  a  coarse  substance,  and  nn* 
productive  of  meal.  The  dun  oat  has  never  boen 
much  cultivated,  and  the  use  of  Poland  and 
Friesland  is  now  much  circumscribed,  sinoa 
potato  oats  were  introduced;  the  latter  being 
considered,  by  the  most  discerning  agricnltnriata^ 
as  of  superior  ralue  in  every  respect  where  thn 
soil  is  rich  and  properly  eultivated. 

To  prepare  the  OroutuL 
Oats  are  ohiefly  sown  after  grass;  sometimaa 
upon  land  not  rich  enough  for  wheat,  that  baa 
been  previously  summer-fallowed,  or  has  carried 
turnips;  often  after  barley,  and  rarely  after  whea^ 
unless  cross-cropping,  from  particular  cireanv- 
stances,  becomes  a  necessary  evil.  One  ploughing 
is  generally  given  to  the  grass  lands,  usually  in 
the  month  of  January,  so  thai  the  benefit  of 
frost  may  be  gained,  and  the  land  sufficiently 
mellowed  for  reoeiving  the  barrow.  In  sonao 
cases  a  spring  furrow  is  given,  when  oats  succeed 
wheat  or  barley,  especially  when  grass  seeds  am 
to  accompany  the  crop.  The  best  oats,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  are  always  those  which 
succeed  grass;  indeed,  no  kind  of  grain  seemf 
better  qualified  by  nature  for  foraging  upon  grass 
land  than  oats ;  as  a  full  crop  is  nsu^iy  obtained 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  land  Left  in  good 
order  for  succeeding  cropp. 

Quantity  <^  SeeA. 

From  twelve  to  eighteen  peeks  of  seed  art 
generally  allowed  to  the  acre  of  ground,  aoeord- 
ing  to  uie  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  variety 
that  is  cultivated.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  Uiat 
land  sown  with  potato  oats  requires  much  lesa 
seed,  in  point  of  measure^  than  when  any  of  thm 
other  sorts  are  used;  beoanse  potato  oats  both 
tiller  well,  mueh  better  than  Poland,  and  hare 
not  an  awn  or  tail  like  the  ordinary  variatiee. 
On  that  account,  a  measure  contains  many  mora 
seeds  of  them  than  of  any  other  kind.  If  land 
is  equally  well  cultivated,  there  is  little  doubt  b%k 
that  the  like  quantity  of  seed  given  when  barley 
is  cultivated,  m^  be  safely  trusted  to  when  po» 
tato  oats  are  to  be  raised. 

To  karveet  Oate, 

Osts  are  a  hardy  grain,  and  rarely  get  mn^ 

damage  when  under  the  harvest  prooess,  exoepi 

tmm  high  winds  or  fh>m  shedding,  when  open#4 

out  after  being  thoroughly  wetted.    The  early 
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OATS»  BTS. 


TarietiM  an  mueh  mora  liaU«  to  those  Iomos  thui 
tho  l»te  onofty  beeaaae  tho  gnxa  |Muti  more  oai ily 
ftntni  tho  straw,  ui  otH  to  whieh  the  best  of  grain 
Is  at  all  times  snbjeet.  Barl j  oals,  howerer,  may 
be  eat  a  little  qaieki  wUeb,  to  a  oertain  extend 
lessens  the  danger  to  whieh  they  are  exposed  firom 
high  winds ;  and  if  the  sheaTes  be  made  small  the 
duger  from  shedding  after  rains  is  eonsidenblj 
lessened,  beeaose  they  are  thos  sooner  ready  for 
the  stsek.  Under  ereiy  management,  howoTer,  a 
greater  quantity  of  early  oats  will  be  lost  dqring 
the  harrest  proeess  than  of  late  ones;  beoanse 
the  latter  adhere  firmly  to  the  straw,  and  oonse- 
qoently  do  not  drop  so  easily  as  the  former. 

To  emlimau  Bf€. 
Bye  ovght  nerer  to  be  sown  upon  wet  soils,  nor 
eren  npon  sandy  soils  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a 
relentiTe  nature.  Upon  downs,  links,  and  all  soft 
lands  whieh  haTO  reoeired  manure,  this  grain 
thriTee  in  perfeotion,  and,  if  onoe  eoTored  in,  will 
stand  a  drought  afterwards  that  would  eonsume 
nay  other  of  the  eulmiferons  tribe.  The  several 
proeeases  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  the  same  with 
ihoee  rsoommended  for  wheat,  with  the  single  ez- 
eeption  of  pioUing,  whieh  rye  does  not  require. 
Bye  may  be  sown  dther  in  winter  or  spring, 
though  the  winter-seeded  fields  are  generally 
bulkiest  and  most  prodnetire.  It  may  sueoeed 
either  summer  fallow,  elorer  or  turnips;  eren 
alter  oats  good  orops  hare  been  raised,  and  where 
iaeh  orops  are  raised  the  land  will  always  be 
found  in  good  eondition. 

To  euktvaU  BtOMt* 

Beans  naturally  sueoeed  a  eulmifereus  erop,  and 
wn  beliere  it  is  not  of  mueh  importance  whieh  of 
the  Tsrieties  is  followed,  provided  the  ground  be 
In  deoent  order,  and  not  worn  out  by  the  prerious 
erop.  The  furrow  ought  to  be  given  early  in 
winter,  and  as  deep  as  possible^  that  thb  earth 
asay  be  suffleiently  loosened,  and  room  aflbrded 
for  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  seareh  for  the  requi- 
site nourishment  The  first  fhrrow  is  usually 
given  aeross  the  field,  whieh  is  the  best  method 
when  only  one  spring  forrow  is  intended;  but  as 
It  is  now  asoertained  that  two  spring  furrows  are 
kighly  advantageous,  the  one  in  winter  ought  to 
be  given  in  length,  whieh  lays  the  ground  in  a 
better  situation  for  resisting  the  rains,  and  ren- 
dors  it  sooner  dry  In  spring  than  ean  be  the  case 
when  ploughed  aeross.  On  the  supposition  that 
three  furrows  ara  to  be  given,  one  in  winter  and 
two  in  spring,  the  followiag  is  the  most  eligible 
preparation : 

Approw^  Modm  1^  DriUimg. 

The  land  being  ploughed  in  length  as  early  in 
winter  as  is  praetteable,  and  the  gaw  and  head- 
land  ftirrows  suflieiently  digged  out,  take  the 
second  furrow  aeross  the  first  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  in  spring  to  undergo  the 
operation ;  water-ftirTOW  it  immediately,,  and  dig 
again  the  gaw  and  headland  furrows,  otherwise 
the  benefit  of  the  seeond  furrow  may  be  lost 
This  being  done,  leave  the  field  for  some  days, 
aXL  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  when  a  east  of  the  har- 
ffows  beeomes  neoessary,  so  that  the  sarfaoe  may 
be  levelled.  Then  enter  with  the  ploughs  and 
form  the  drills,  whieh  are  generally  made  up  with 
aa  interval  of  twenty-seven  inohes.  In  the  hollow 
of  this  interval  deposit  the  seed  by  a  drill-barrow, 
and  reverse  or  slit  out  the  drills  to  cover  the  seed, 
which  finishes  the  proeess  for  the  tamsw  In  ten 
or  twelve  days  afterwards,  aocordiag  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  oross-harrow  the  drills,  thereby 
levelling  the  field  for  the  hoeing  proeess.  Water- 
ftiiTow  tha  whole  In  a  neat  amaaeri  and  spade 
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and  fbrrowi^ 


drUliog 


aad  shovel  the  gaw  and 
which  oonelttdes  the  whole  |A 

This  is  the  most  approved  wa^ 
The  next  best  is  to  give  only  one  spring  furrow, 
and  to  run  the  drill-barrow  after  every  third 
plough,  in  which  way  the  intervals  are  nearly  of 
the  same  extent  as  already  mentioned.  Harrowing 
is  afterwards  required  before  the  young  plants 
reach  the  surface,  aad  water-Aurrowing,  ete.,  as 
above  described. 

Dong  is  often  given  to  beans,  especially  when 
they  succeed  wheat  whieh  has  not  reeeived  ma- 
nure. The  best  way  is  to  apply  the  dung  on  the 
stubble  before  the  winter  furrow  is  given,  whieh 
greatly  facilitates  the  after  proeess.  Used  in  this 
way,  a  fora  stock  must  be  in  hand ;  but  where  the 
farmer  is  not  so  well  provided  spring  donging  b^ 
comes  necessary,  though  evidently  of  less  advan- 
tage. At  that  season  it  may  either  be  put  into  the 
drills  befora  the  seed  Is  sown  or  spread  upon  the 
surface  and  ploughed  down,  aocording  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  drilling  process  whieh  is  meant  to  be 
adopted.  Land  dunged  to  beans,  if  duly  hoed,  is 
always  in  high  order  for  oarrying  a  crop  of  wheat 
in  soeoession.  Perhaps  better  wheat,  both  in  re- 
spect to  quantity  and  quality,  may  be  eultivated 
in  tiiis  way  than  in  any  other  mode  of  sowing. 

DriUing  MaekmM, 

Different  machines  have  been  Invented  for  drill- 
ing  beans,  but  the  most  eommon  and  bandy  is  one 
of  the  narrow  form.  This  hand  drill  is  pushed 
forward  by  a  man  or  woman,  and  will,  aocording 
as  the  brush  or  direotor  is  lowered  or  heightened^ 
sow  thicker  or  thinner,  as  may  be  expedient  and 
neoessary.  Another  machine,  drawn  by  a  horsey 
and  sowing  three  drills  at  a  time,  has  been  con- 
stmoted,  and  npon  fiat  lands  wiU  cerulnly  dis- 
tribute tiie  seed  with  the  most  minute  exactness. 
Upon  unequal  fields,  and  even  on  those  laid  out  in 
high  ridges,  the  use  of  this  machine  is  attended 
with  a  degree  of  inconvenienee  suAoieot  to  bal- 
anee  its  advantages.  The  hand-drill,  thesefors^ 
in  all  probability,  will  be  retained  for  general  use^ 
though  the  other  is  capable  of  performing  the 
work  with  minuter  regularity. 

Quaniitg  of  Soed, 

Less  than  four  bushels  ought  not  to  be  hasarded 
if  a  fhll  crop  is  expected.  We  seldom  have  seen 
thin  beans  turn  out  well,  unless .  the  Bull  is  par- 
ticularly rich ;  nay,  unless  the  rows  dose,  weeds 
will  get  away  after  the  cleaning  proeess  is  fin- 
ished, thereby  disappointing  the  object  of  drill- 
ing and  rendering  the  system  of  little  avail  to- 
wards keeping  the  ground  in  good  condition. 

Honng  JVocsss. 

Beans  are  cleaned  In  various  ways :  1st  By  tha 
hand-hoe.  2d.  By  the  scraper,  or  Dutch  hoe. 
3d.  By  a  plough  of  small  dimensions,  bat  con- 
structed upon  the  principles  of  the  approved  swing 
plough.  Ploughs  with  double  mould-bosrds  are 
likewise  used  to  earth  them  up,  and  with  all  good 
managen  the  weeds  in  the  drills  which  cannot  be 
touched  by  the  hoe  ara  pulled  out  by  the  hand; 
otherwise  no  field  can  be  considered  as  duly 
deaned. 

In  treating  of  the  cleaning  proeess  we  shall 
oonfine  ourselves  to  the  one  most  suited  to  tha 

Senerality  of  bean  soils.  About  ten  or  twelve 
ays  after  the  young  plants  have  appeared  above 
the  surface,  enter  with  the  scraper,  and  loosen 
any  weeds  that  may  have  vegetated.  At  this  time 
the  wings  or  cutters  of  the  implement  ought  te 
be  particularly  sharp,  so  that  the  scraper  ntay  not 
ma  too  deep  aad  throw  the  earth  npon  the  plants. 
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Is  ab««t  t«B  dtyt  tfUr  tb*  gmad  i«  wmptd,  ao- 

•ording  to  the  itata  of  th«  w«ftther,  and  other  oir- 
tBOUtaneee,  nee  the  f mall  «wing  plough  to  Uj  the 
earth  away  from  the  sides  of  the  rows,  and  in 
doing  so  go  as  near  to  the  plants  as  possible, 
taking  oare  at  tiie  same  time  not  to  loosen  their 
loots.  If  any  weeds  stand  in  the  rows  pull  them 
out  with  the  hand,  afterwards  earth-up  the  plants 
with  the  small  swing  plough,  or  run  the  seraper 
la  the  intervals,  as  may  seem  ezpedieaU 

To  mana^  $kt  HarvetL 

Before  beani  are  out  the  grain  oaghi  to  be  tol* 
tiably  well  ripened,  otherwise  the  quality  is  im- 
paired, whilst  a  long  time  is  required  to  put  the 
■tcaw  in  suoh  a  oondltion  as  to  be  preseired  in  the 
siaok.  In  an  early  harrest^  or  where  the  erop  is 
not  weighty,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  beans 
nlliciently  ripened ;  bn^  in  a  late  harrest,  and  in 
•Tery  one  wnere  the  orop  takes  on  a  seooad 
growth,  it  is  scaroely  praoticable  to  get  them  thor- 
oughly ripened  for  the  siokle.  Under  these  oircum- 
■tanoes  it  Is  unneoessary  to  let  beans  stand  unout 
after  the  end  of  September  or  the  first  of  October, 
beoause  any  benefit  that  oan  be  gained  afterwards 
is  not  to  be  oompaved  with  the  disadTantages  that 
aooompany  a  late  wheat  seed  time.  Beans  are 
usually  cut  with  the  sickle  and  tied  in  sheaTes, 
either  with  straw  ropes  or  with  ropes  made  firom 
peas  sown  along  with  them.  It  is  proper  to  let  the 
iheaTcs  lie  untiiMi  soTeral  days,  so  that  the  wind- 
ing prooess  may  he  hastened,  and,  when  tied,  to 
set  them  up  on  end,  in  order  that  full  benefit  flrom 
air  may  be  obtained  and  the  grain  kept  off  the 
ground.  In  building  bean  stacks  it  is  a  uselhl 
measure  for  preserTing  botii  gnin  and  straw  from 
iignry,  to  keep  an  opening  in  the  oentre^  and  to 
eouTey  air  from  the  extremity  by  a  hole  or  funnel. 
Beans,  on  the  whole,  are  a  troublesome  erop  to  the 
farmer,  though  of  preat  utility  in  other  fi^speots. 
Without  them  heavy  soUs  eaa  soarcely  be  man- 
aged with  adTantage,  unless  summer  fi^Uow  is  re- 
sorted to  once  in  four  years,  but  by  the  sid  de- 
lived  from  drilled  beans  summer  fiUlow  may  be 
avoided  for  eight  years,  whilst  the  ground  at  that 
period  will  be  found  in  equal,  if  not  superior 
eondition. 

To  ouUivaU  Peas. 

Peas  are  partially  sown  with  beans  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  when  cultivated  in  this  way  the  same 
iiystem  of  preparation,  eto.,  descrilied  under  the 
bead  of  beans  is  to  be  adopted.  Indeed,  upon 
many  soils  not  de^  enough  for  beans,  a  mixUire 
of  peas  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  seed 
sown  proves  highly  advantageous.  The  beans 
serve  as  props  to  the  peas,  and  the  latter  being 
thus  kept  off  the  ground  and  famished  with  air 
and  other  atmospberio  nutriment,  blossom  and 
pod  with  much  greater  effect  than  when  sown  ao* 
eording  to  the  broadcast  system. 

Peas  agree  well  with  lime  end  other  analogous 
stimulants,  and  can  hardly  be  resped  in  perfection 
where  these  are  wanting.  The  varieties  cultiva- 
ted axe  numerous,  but  those  adapted  to  field  cul- 
ture may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  early 
and  late,  though  these  branch  out  again  into  sev- 
soal  varieties.  We  have  white  peas  both  early 
and  late,  and  likewise  gray  peas,  posfessed  of 
similar  properties.  The  nomenclature  is  entirely 
arbitrary,  and  therefore  not  to  be  illustrated.  As 
a  general  rule  the  best  seed  time  for  late  peas  is 
Ib  the  early  spring,  though  eady  ones,  sudh  as  the 
Xztra  Barly  and  Blue  Imperial  pea,  aiay  be  sown 
Mceessfully  later  in  the  season. 

Peas  ought  to  be  sown  tolerably  thick*  so  thai 
te  giowid  miqr  be  eoveied  ai  ear^  as  possible* 


fb  euMeofs  Tarm, 

The  tare  is  a  plant  of  a  hardy  growth,  and  whea 
sown  upon  rich  land  will  return  a  large  supply  of 
green  fodder  for  the  consumption  of  horses  or  fof 
fattening  eatUe.  When  intended  for  this  use,  the 
seed  ought  to  be  sown  tolerably  thick,  perhapa 
to  the  extent  of  four  bushels  per  acre,  though 
when  intended  to  stand  for  seed  a  lens  quantity  is 
required,  because  otherwise  the  thickness  of  the 
erop  will  prevent  the  plants  from  blossoming  and 
podding  In  a  sufileient  way.  When  maant  for 
seed  early  sowing  ought  to  be  studied,  otherwtee 
the  return  will  be  imperfect;  but  when  for  greea 
food  any  time  betwixt  the  first  of  April  and  the 
latter  end  of  Mi^  will  answer  well,  provided 
crops  in  succession  from  the  first  to  the  last  men- 
tioned period  be  regularly  cultivated.  Instaneee 
are  not  wanting  of  a  full  crop  being  obtained 
even  when  the  seed  was  sown  so  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  though  sowing  so  late  is  a  praetioo 
not  to  be  recommended.  After  the  seed  is  sown 
and  the  land  carefnlly  harrowed,  a  light  roller 
ought  to  be  drawn  across,  so  that  the  surface  may 
be  smoothed,  and  the  scythe  permitted  to  work 
without  interruption.  It  is  proper  also  to  guard 
the  field  for  several  days  against  the  depredationa 
of  pigeons,  who  are  remarkably  fond  of  tares,  and 
will  pick  up  a  great  part  of  the.  seed  unless  con- 
stantly watched. 

Horses  thrive  rery  well  upon  tares,  even  better 
than  they  do  upon  clover  and  rye-grass ;  and  the 
same  remark  Is  applicable  to  fattening  cattle,  who 
feed  faster  upon  this  article  of  green  fodder  than 
upon  any  kind  of  grass  or  esculent  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Banger  oftea  arises  from 
their  eating  too  many,  especially  when  podded; 
as  colics  and  other  stomach  disorders  are  apt  to 
be  produoed  by  the  excessive  loads  whioh  they 
devour. 

jPofatoat. 

Potatoes^  as  aa  article  of  human  food,  aie^  aezi 
to  wheat,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  eye  of 
a  political  eoonomist.  From  no  other  erop  thai 
eaa  be  cultivated  wiU  the  public  derive  so  much 
food  as  from  this  valuable  eseuleat;  and  it  ad- 
mits of  demonstration  that  an  acre  of  potatoee 
will  feed  double  the  number  of  people  that  can  be 
fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat*  Very  good  rarietief 
are  the  Gleason,  Calico^  and  Early  Goodrich. 

To  juMparo  thm  Orommd, 

To  reduce  the  ground  till  it  is  completely  ttm 
from  root-weeds,  may  be  considered  as  a  desi- 
deratum in  potato  husbandry;  though  In  many 
sea«ons  these  operations  cannot  be  perfectly  exe- 
cuted, without  losing  the  proper  time  for  plantings 
which  aerer  ought  to  he  beyond  the  first  of  May, 
if  circumstances  do  not  absolutely  interdict  ik 
Three  ploughings,  with  frequent  harrowings  and 
rollings,  are  necessary  in  most  cases  before  the 
land  is  In  suitable  condition.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished form  the  drills  as  if  they  were  for  .turnips; 
cart  the  manure,  which  ought  not  to  be  sparingly 
applied,  plant  the  seed  above  the  manure^  reverse 
the  drills  for  covering  it  and  the  seed,  then  harrow 
the  drills  in  length,  which  completes  the  prepa- 
ration and  seed  process. 

(tmamh'tg  of  good. 
It  is  not  advantageous  to  ent  the  seed  into 
•mall  slips,  for  the  strength  of  the  stem  at  the 
outset  depends  in  direct  proportion  upoa  the 
vigor  and  power  of  the  seed-plant.  The  seed- 
plaa^  therefore,  ought  to  be  large,  rarely  smaller 
than  the  fourth-pert  of  the  potato;  and  if  the 
seed  is  of  small  stae^  one-h^  of  the  potato  may 
be  profitably  need*    At  all  ere^t^  icaiber  err  fok 
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^twfmg  over  Ihm  toad  fkaa  la  Making  H  lo« 
SBuill*  beeAOM,  by  Um  flrtt  orrvr,  ■•  grvaC  loM 
eaa  •wmr  be  fuuined,*  wliereMy  by  tk«  «lh«,  a 
f!e«»le  Mid  lalt  orvp  nay  ba  the  eontaqoenaa. 
Whan  tba  wad  ia  proparly  ant,  it  laqairaa  from 
tatt  to  twalra  kundradwaigbt  of  potatoaa  to  plant 
ma  aera  of  gronnd,  wkara  tba  rowi  are  twaaty- 
■avan  inabaa  apart;  bnt  thia  qaaatlty  dapands 
greatly  apon  the  iiaa  of  the  potatoea  used;  If 
they  are  large,  a  greater  weight  may  be  raqaired, 
hat  the  extra  quantity  will  be  abundantly  repaid 
by  the  anperiorlty  of  arep  whiah  large  aaed 
vsnally  prodnoes. 

Advamta§mm»  MtAod  t/  rmmm§  iAm^ 

The  earth  ahonld  be  dng  twelre  inehea  deep»  If 
the  aeil  will  allow  it;  after  thia»  a  hole  ahould  be 
opened  abont  aU  inehea  deep,  and  herae-dnng  or 
leag  litter  abonld  be  pat  therein,  abont  thrae 
inehea  thiek ;  thia  hole  should  not  be  aioffe  than 
tvelTO  inehea  in  diaaeter.  Upon  thia  dang  or  lit- 
ter a  potato  should  be  planted  whole,  upon  whiah  a 
liifctle  flsora  dung  should  be  shaken,  and  then  the 
enrtb  should  be  pot  thereon.  In  like  manner  the 
whole  plot  of  ground  must  be  planted,  taking  eara 
that  the  potatoee  be  at  least  aixtaen  inehes  apart. 
When  the  young  shoots  asake  their  appearanee 
they  should  have  ffVeah  mould  drawn  acound  them 
with  a  hoe;  aad  if  the  tender  shoots  are  eorerad, 
it  will  praTent  the  firoatfrom  hearing  them ;  tbey 
i^ould  agnin  be  eaiihad  when  the  shoots  make  a 
aeeond  appearanee,  but  not  oovered,  as  in  all  pre- 
hahili^  the  season  will  be  less  serera. 

A  plentifnl  supply  of  moold  should  be  given 
them,  nod  the  person  who  performs  this  business 
should  never  tread  upon  the  plant,  or  the  hillock 
that  is  raised  round  i^  as  tba  lighter  the  earth  is, 
the  more  room  the  potato  will  have  to  expand. 

A  gentleman  obtained  firom  a  single  root,  thus 
planted,  very  nearly  forty  pounds  weight  of  large 
potatoes;  and  Arom  almost  every  other  root  upon 
the  same  plot  of  ground  from  ftfteen  to  twenty 
pounds  weight;  and,  ekoept  the  soil  be  stony  or 
graveDy,  ten  pounds  or  half  a  peek  of  potatoes 
amy  generally  be  obtained  Arom  eaoh  root  by  pur- 
■ning  the  foregoing  method. 

But  note — auttings  or  smaQ  sets  will  not  do  for 
this  purpose. 

JKhIs  «/  TMmg  up  omd  St^rinf  lie  (hvp. 

Potatoes  sxe  generally  dug  up  with  a  three- 
prong  grape  or  fork,  but  at  other  times,  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  the  plough  is  nsed,  whieh  is  the 
most  expeditious  implement.  After  gathering 
the  iatarval,  the  fiurrow  taken  by  the  plough  is 
broken  and  separated,  in  whiah  way  the  arop  maj 
hn  saoin  eomplately  gathered  than  when  taken  up 
by  the  grape.  The  potatoea  are  then  storad  up  for 
winter  and  spring  use;  and  as  it  is  of  importanee 
ta  keep  them  as  long  threuch  summer  as  posalUe, 
avaiy  andenvor  aught  to  be  made  to  preserve 
iham  from  frost,  aad  from  sprouting  in  ths  spring 
mnaths.  The  former  is  aeeomnlished  by  eovering 
them  weU  with  straw  when  lodged  in  a  houses 
and  by  a  thiek  eoat  of  earth  whrni  deposited  in  a 
pit,  and  the  latter,  by  pieking  them  earaAilly  at 
diiaraat  timas^  when  they  beg^to  sprout,  drying 
ttum  anfleiently  by  axpeaaie  to  the  sua,  or  by  a 
fSDtIa  toast  a€  a  Ula. 

Mttkad  &f  OtUii^aiktg  jPotofoas  mi  Inlamd. 

The  drlU  syrtaas,  fai  the  aultivaftioB  of  pota- 
taaa  la  Irelaad,  is  partiealarly  raeommeadad  by 
Lasd  Famham,  la  a  letter  ta  8if  John  Binolair. 
The  small  formers  aad  laborers  plaat  them  la 
laay.beds,  aigfat  foot  wide.  Thia  made  to 
It  of  tha  want  of 


ments  for  praatlslBg  the  drfll  system,  togathar 
with  a  waat  of  horaaa  for  the  aaasa  purpoee. 

They  are  out  into  sets,  thrae  from  a  large  potato  | 
and  eaeh  set  tw  eontain  at  least  one  eye.  The  sett 
are  {Wanted  at  the  distanee  of  seven  taebes  asondery 
six  aad  a  Quarter  ewt  are  aoasldered  aoQoienI 
seed  for  an  Bnglish  aora.  Lord  Farnham  reeem 
mends  rotten  duna  in  prefarenee  to  any  freah 
dung.  If  not  to  be  procured,  horoe-duag,  hoi 
from  the  dunghill.  In  any  aoil  he  would  reeemi  * 
mend  the  dung  below  the  aaed. 

When  the  potatoee  are  vegetated  ten  inehea 
above  the  surfoee,  the  seniBer  most  be  introdnoedy 
and  east  the  mould  from  the  potato.  If  any 
weeds  are  foond  in  the  drills  they  must  be  hand- 
hoed;  in  three  days  afterwarda  they  must  ba 
moulded  up  by  the  double-breaatad  pleagb,  at 
high  aa  the  neak  of  the  potato.  This  mode  mast 
be  praetised  twice,  or  in  sobm  oases  thrae  timas^ 
particularly  if  the  land  is  fouL  I  do  net  (saTa 
Lord  Famham)  eoasider  any  mode  so  good  aatha 
drill  systSBB. 

(Tsaaral  QtwruaJftias. 

To  prepare  for  the  drill  system  either  oat  or 
wheat  stoDble,  it  should  be  ploughed  in  Ootitber 
or  the  beginning  of  November ;  to  be  plovghed 
deep  and  Uiid  up  for  winter  dry.  In  March  let  il 
be  harrowed,  and  give  it  three  eleaa  earths.  Ba 
very  partiealar  to  eradicate  the  couch  grasa.  The 
drills  to  be  three  foot  asunder;  drill  deep  the  first 
time  that  tiMre  is  room  in  the  bottom  of  the  ftir- 
row  to  contain  the  duag.  The  best  time  to  begia 
planting  the  potatoes  &  about  the  latter  end  of 
April  by  this  system.  It  is  as  good  a  preparatioa 
for  wheat  as  the  best  fallows. 

Thrae  feet  and  a  half  for  drills  are  preferable  ta 
four  fbet  Mr.  Curwen  prefers  four  foot  and  a 
half.  He  says  the  produce  is  immense.  Pota- 
toes ought  to  be  out  at  least  ft^mi  two  to  thrae 
weeks  before  being  planted ;  aad  if  planted  very 
early  whole  potatoes  are  prererable  to  cut  ones, 
and  dung  under  aad  over.  Some  agricultarista 
lately  pay  mueh  attention  to  raising  seedling 
potatoes,  with  the  hope  of  renewing  tlm  vigor  or 
the  plant 

To  produce  omriff  Poiatom  tn  prooi  Qummiltp, 
Barly  potatoes  may  ba  produced  in  great  qusii> 
tity  by  rasetting  the  plants,  after  taking  off  tha 
ripe  and  larae  ones.  A  gentleman  at  Damfriea 
has  replanted  them  six  differant  times  in  one  sea- 
sen,  withont  any  additional  manure;  and,  instead 
of  foiling  off  in  quantity,  he  gets  a  larger  crop  of 
ripe  ones  at  every  raising  than  the  former  onofc 
His  plants  have  still  on  them  three  distinct  orop% 
and  he  supposes  they  may  still  conttnoe  to  rage* 
tate  and  germinate  until  they  are  stopped  by  tha 
frost  By  this  means  he  has  a  new  erfl»  evetj 
eight  days,  and  has  had  so  for  a  length  of  tiuMw 

To  grow  jPoColom  coasCan^gr  «•  tko  oamo  jMsaa  ^ 

Oround, 

Let  the  cuttings  be  made  firom  tha  finest  potSr- 
toes  instead  of  the  smallest  aad  worst,  asnallT 
employed  for  the  purpose;  aad  it  will  be  founds 
contrary  to  what  Is  supposed  by  formers,  thai 
they  will  not  degenerate.  The  same  will  happen 
with  respect  to  the  seeds  of  the  watery  squash, 
early  peas,  and  several  other  kinds  of  vegetables. 

To  proMTOo  Foiatooo  ftrom  FrotL 
Thfo  Is  beat  dene  by  filling  eompletely  the  plaea 
where  they  are  deposited,  whether  it  be  a  bousa 
or  a  pit,  aad  aUowiag  tha  plaoe  ta  ramala  shut 
during  the  winter.     But  this  eaanot  be 
easily  with  a  potato-house^  aa  it  eaaaot  be 
pleftsly  pasked  or  filled  like  a  pit    Besides, 
patatsas  are  gaaanUy  wanted  dally,  aad  thus  air 
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la  ftdmitted  Mid  a  greftter  rwsaitw  oonstanily 
milking,  both  which  are  rery  likelj  to  b«  th« 
mMUiB  of  proring  i^jarioos  or  destraetir*  to  what 
potatOM  maj  Iw  in  tho  houae  when  a  MTore  froit 
a%tM  in.  Thera  ii  no  raoh  thing  io  natore  at  a  Ta« 
•anm  2  tharefora,  if  a  plaoe  \»  not  flllad  with  aoma 
•abitanoa  or  other,  it  will  be  filled  with  air.  For 
this  reason,  pits  are  better  for  preserring  potatoes 
from  frost  than  a  house,  beoaase  a  pit  can  be 
more  effisetaally  fllied:  and,  by  opening  a  pit 
when  potatoes  are  wanted,  and  remoring  the 
whole  into  some  part  of  a  house^  and  still  keep- 
ing OTer  them  a  oorering  of  straw  or  tarf,  the 
potatoes  are  kept  elose.  A  potato-bouse,  how- 
•rer,  is  very  useful,  and  what  erery  farmer  ought 
to  have,  as  in  this  house  he  may  still  keep  a 
tmall  quantity  of  his  orop  for  daily  use  by  emp- 
tying a  pit  oeeasionally,  and  keeping  them  always 
well  oorered  with  straw,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  potato-house  ought  to  be  well  plastered 
with  clay,  and  perfectly  dry  before  using  it. 

Potato-pits  should  be  made  upon  ground  that 
has  a  southern  exposure,  a  deep  soil,  and  de- 
alining  to  a  considerable  distance  firom  the  pit 
In  a  deep  soil  the  pits  can  be  made  sufficiently 
deep  before  reaching  any  cold  bottom,  and  the 
decliTity  carries  away  water.  When  the  pits 
have  been  fully  finished  and  eorered,  a  sod  should 
be  out  oat  all  the  way  round  the  potatoes,  and 
the  out  continued  a  little  way  as  the  descent 
points  out.  A  pit  of  about  ten  feet  deep,  six 
wide  and  ten  long,  will  hold  firom  four  to  six  cart 
loads  of  potatoes.  The  covering  should  consist 
of  straw,  fern,  rushes,  etc  next  the  potato,  then 
the  whole  of  the  earth  dug  out  should  be  thrown 
vpon  the  heap;  and,  last  of  all,  a  coTcring  of 
earth,  if  done  in  the  best  way.  This  ooTcring 
will  be  about  two  feet  thick. 

Another  Method, 

The  best  and  easiest  way  of  preserring  potatoes 
la  for  the  farmer  to  drlTe  all  his  potatoes  home, 
and  to  lay  them  upon  dry  ground  without  break- 
ing the  surface,  and  as  near  the  stables  as  pos- 
sible^ putting  them  in  heaps  of  about  three  or 
four  carts,  then  covering  them  with  straw,  and 
ri>ove  that  with  turf,  where  it  can  be  commanded, 
or  with  a  neat  thatching  of  straw.  Then  let  a 
quantity  of  stable  dung,  of  the  roughest  kind 
and  the  newest,  be  laid  upon  each  heap,  to  remain 
during  the  winter,  but  which  must  be  removed  in 
the  spring.    As  the  weather  appears  severe,  the 

Juantity  of  dung  may  be  increased  at  pleasure, 
f  this  practice  were  adopted  few  or  no  potatoes 
would  be  penetrated  by  the  frost,  as  none  would 
be  in  haiard  except  one  pit,  or  part  of  it,  when 
tt  was  removing  or  placed  in  the  potato-house 
during  the  winter  season. 

To  rtmnmo  Frott  from  PoUOom, 

The  weather  which  soonest  injures  and  destroys 
potatoes,  is  when  the  atmosphere  is  depressed 
with  cold  to  such  a  degree  that  it  congeals  water ; 
then  potatoes,  unless  covered,  will  be  frosted ;  and 
the  cover  proper  to  preserve  them  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  intenseness  of  the  weather. 
.  Potatoes,  when  slightly  Arosted,  so  as  to  have 
acquired  a  slight  sweet  taste  only,  are  often 
found  quite  wet.  When  they  are  in  this  stete,  in 
order  to  reoover  them,  and  bring  them  to  a  proper 
taste,  the  whole  quantity  infected  should  be 
inmed  over,  and  a  quantity  of  mill-seeds  thrown 
among  them  as  they  are  turned  over;  this  both 
extracts  and  absorbs  the  injured  moisture  from 
the  body  of  the  potatoes  infected.  But  there  is 
itill  a  more  powarftil  remedy  than  simply  mixing 


them  with  mffl-seeds,  and  that  is  a  small  quantity 
of  slaked  lime,  perfectly  dry,  mixed  among  the 
seeds  to  be  used,  which  has  a  very  wonderful 
efBTeet  in  recovering  potatoes  thai  have  been  con- 
siderably injured  by  frost. 

When  frosted  potatoes  are  to  be  used,  either  at 
the  table^  or  given  to  horses,  black  cattle  (v  swin^ 
plunging  them  in  cold  water,  about  half  a  day 
before  using  them,  is  of  great  advantage ;  and  if 
put  into  running  water  so  much  the  bettor,  aa  it 
has  be^  proved  to  be  more  powerfbl  in  extracting 
the  f^ost,  on  account  of  ite  alterative  quality  and 
superior  purity. 

Another  Method, 

Another  way  of  removing  frost  ttom  potatoes^ 
when  they  are  to  be  preparad  for  the  table^  is  to 
strip  them  of  their  skins,  and,  if  large,  to  oat 
them  into  two  or  more  pieces;  then  to  plunge 
them  into  cold  water  for  a  considerable  time,  with 
a  handfril  of  salt  in  the  water;  and,  when  put  on 
te  be  boiled,  put  as  much  salt  into  the  water  aa 
possible,  not  to  make  them  too  salt  when  boiled. 

This  is  a  powerful  way  of  making  the  potato 
throw  off  the  bad  taste  and  spoiled  quality  lodged 
in  ita  substence. 

When  prepared  for  horses,  black  cattle,  and 
swine  :~-Balt  put  among  the  potetoes  and  boiled 
together,  will  destroy  any  injurious  quality  which 
frost  has  lodged  or  brought  on.  Chaff  or  oata 
bruised  in  a  mill,  boiled  with  the  frosted  potatoea, 
when  designed  for  horses  or  cattls^tend  to  deatroy 
the  bad  effects  of  the  frost 

UkoB  to  ^hiek  Frottod  Potatoot  aiaf  he  heneJieiaU§ 

ajiplied. 

When  potetoes  have  acquired  a  disagreeable 
taste  by  means  of  frost,  they  will  make  good  and 
wholesome  bread  by  boiling  them,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  with  salt,  mashing  or  bruising  them 
small,  then  kneading  them  together  with  oatmeaL 
Not  less  than  two-thirds  should  consist  of  meal, 
which  will  destroy  the  sweet  taste,  and  the  dry 
and  generous  quality  of  the  meal  will  effectually 
correct  and  destroy  anything  noxious  in  the  in- 
jured roote. 

Horses,  swine,  dogs,  etc,  may  all  be  fed  with 
potetoes,  though  frosted,  by  boiling  them  and 
mixing  them  with  oate  coarsely  ground,  or  with 
oat-meal,  always  adding  a  good  quantity  of  salt 
in  the  mixture  Poultry  also  may  be  fed  with 
potatoes  very  much  Arosted,  if  mixed  with  oat- 
meal in  about  equal  proportions,  without  salty  aa 
this  species  of  animal  cannot  admit  of  it 

Fvrtkor  wet  0/  Froeted  Potaloee, 
Potatoes  frt>sted,  when  three  times  distilled^ 
produce  a  spirit  from  hydrometer  proof  to  ten  per 
cent  over  proof;  therefore  a  principal  pnipoaa 
and  use  to  which  they  may  be  turned,  is  the  mak- 
ing of  alcohol,  more  particularly  as  that  artiola 
is  usefril  for  many  purpoaes  where  strength  is  ita 
principal  recommendation.  The  ordinaiy  strength 
tluft  spirite  are  run  preparatory  to  eonvertins 
them  into  alcohol,  is  ftvm  forty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
over  proof,  which,  re<  distilled  from  calcmed  car- 
bonate of  potash,  will  produce  alcohol  at  625^ 
water  being  1000. 

When  potatoes  are  frosted  to  such  a  degree  aa 
to  be  useless  for  food  from  their  sweet  tasto,  they 
are  very  useful  to  weavers  in  dressing  their  yam, 
and  particularly  cotton.  They  are  prepared  for 
this  purpose  by  boiling  them  well,  then  mash  or 
beat  them  small;  then  put  them  into  a  veeael, 
adding  a  little  barm,  drippings  of  ale  or  porter 
barrels,  allowing  them  to  stand  two  or  three 
months  to  ferment 

Shoemakers  may  use  it  also;  only  aa  their  paato 
requires  more  solidity  and  greater  strengchtflow 
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It  generally  mixed  along  with  the  fermenied  pota- 
toes in  aboat  equal  proportions. 

Bookbinders  also  may  use  this  paste,  alum  hwng 
mixed  to  assist  the  strength  of  the  oom position. 
And  It  may  be  benefieially  used  by  paper  stainert 
and  npholsterers,  when  made  up  with  ^  mixture 
of  flour  and  alum. 

When  potatntee  are  so  penetrated  with  Arost  that 
they  ha?e  become  quite  soft,  they  are  useless  for 
man  or  beast,  but  make  exeellent  manure  for  light, 
aharp  soils,  and  for  this  purpose  are  worth  aV»ttt 
one-ftflh  or  sixth  of  their  original  Talue.  In 
plaees  where  it  is  a  great  objMt  to  get  straw 
tamed  into  duni^  the  ralue  of  the  ftroeted  potato 
U  still  greater,  as  it  assists  the  fanner  in  that 
operation. 

To  wuUbe  JStardk  from  Froated  Pk>taiom, 

Potatoes  much  firosted  will  make  very  good 
■lazeh,  though  it  is  a  shade  darker  in  eolor.  All 
eoarse  olothes  requiring  to  be  stiffened,  where 
whiteness  is  no  objeet,  may  be  done  with  stareh 
■Bade  fk-om  potatoes  greatly  penetrated  with  frost 
The  best  method  of  making  potatoes  into  stareh 
is  to  grate  them  down  into  water,  then  to  take 
oat  all  the  refuse  with  the  hund,  and  next  to  strain 
the  whole  of  the  water  in  whioli  the  potatoes  have 
been  grated  through  a  thin  oloth,  rather  eoarse, 
or  fine  slere,  and  afterwards  frequently  putting  on 
and  pouring  off  water  until  it  eonus  elear  ^m 
the  starch,  whieh  is  always  allowed  to  settle  or 
fhU  to  the  bottom  of  the  Tossel  in  whieh  the  ope- 
ration is  performed.  An  experiment  was  tned 
with  n  few  potatoes  that  were  put  oat  to  frost. 
They  were  grated  down  and  made  into  stareh 
powder.  The  produce  of  the  fresh  potato  weighed 
876  grains,  while  that  of  the  fhwted  was  only  412, 
heing  less  than  half  the  quantity. 

The  refuse  of  the  potato,  when  taken  from  the 
sioTe,  possesses  the  property  of  cleansing  woollen 
eloths  without  hurting  their  colors,  and  the  water 
decanted  from  the  starch  powder  is  excellent  for 
cleansing  silks  without  the  smallest  iigury  to  their 
eolor.  In  making  hur-powder  it  has  long  been 
«8ed,  and  is  therefore  well  known. 

The  benefits  derived  from  tamip  hushandry  are 
of  great  magnitude ;  light  soils  are  onltiTated  with 
profit  and  facility ;  abundance  of  food  is  provided 
for  man  and  beast;  the  earth  is  turned  to  the  uses 
for  whieh  it  is  physieally  oaloulated,  and  by  being 
suitably  clesned  with  this  preparatory  crop,  a  bed 
is  provided  for  grass  seeds,  wherein  they  floarish 
and  prosper  with  greater  vigor  than  after  any 
other  preparation. 

To  prtpar^  lAe  Ortmmd, 
The  first  ploughing  is  given  immediately  after 
harvest,  or  as  soon  as  the  wheat  seed  is  finished, 
either  in  length  or  across  the  field,  as  eironm- 
stances  may  seem  to  require.  In  this  state  the 
ground  remains  till  the  oat  seed  is  finished,  when 
a  second  ploughing  is  given  to  it,  usually  in  a 
eontmry  directton  to  the  first  It  is  then  repeat- 
edly harrowed,  often  rolled  between  the  harrow- 
ings,  and  every  narticle  of  rootwecds  carefully 
picked  off  with  Uio  hand ;  a  third  ploughing  is 
then  bestowed,  and  the  other  operations  are  re- 
peated. In  this  stage,  if  the  ground  lias  not  been 
very  foul,  the  seed  prooess  generally  commences, 
hot  often  a  fourth  ploughing,  sometimes  a  fifth  is 
Bccessary  before  the  ground  is  sufliciently  clean. 
Iicss  labor,  however,  ii  necessary  now  than  In 
fSormer  times,  when  a  more  regnlar  mode  of  crop- 
ping was  commonly  followed. 

To  $ow  tke  S$ed, 
The  Bssi  part  of  the  process  is  the  sowing  of  the 


seed ;  this  may  be  pcTformed  hy  drfUiag  machiMi 

of  different  slses  and  constructions,  though  all  aol» 
ing  on  the  seme  principle.  A  machine  drawn  by  a 
horse  in  a  pair  of  shafts,  sows  two  drills  at  a  tim# 
and  answers  extremely  well,  where  the  ground  if 
fiat,  and  the  driUs  properly  made  up.  The  weight 
of  the  machine  insures  a  regularity  of  sowing 
hardly  to  be  gained  by  those  of  a  different  sise 
and  construction.  From  two  to  three  pounds  of 
seed  are  sown  upon  the  aoro^  though  the  smallest 
of  these  quantities  will  give  many  more  plants  in 
ordinary  seasons  than  are  necessary;  but  as  the 
seed  is  not  an  expensive  article  the  greater  part 
of  farmers  incline  to  sow  thick,  which  both  pro- 
vides against  the  danger  of  part  of  the  seed  per- 
ishing, and  gives  the  yonng  plants  aa  advantage 
at  the  outset 

Turnips  are  sown  ftom  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  June ;  but  the  second  and  uiird  weeks  of  the 
month  are,  by  Judicious  farmers,  accounted  tlie 
most  proper  time.  Some  people  have  sown  as 
early  as  May,  and  with  advantage ;  but  these 
early  fields  are  apt  to  run  to  seed  before  winter^ 
especially  if  the  autumn  be  favorable  to  vegeta* 
tion.  As  a  genei^  rule  it  may  t>e  laid  down  that 
the  earliest  sowings  should  be  on  the  latest  soils; 
plants  on  such  soils  are  often  long  before  th^ 
make  any  great  progress,  and,  in  the  end,  may  be 
far  behind  those  in  other  situations,  which  were 
much  later  sown.  The  turnip  plant  indeed,  does 
not  thrive  rapidly  till  its  roots  reach  the  dnn^ 
and  the  previous  nourishment  afforded  them  it 
often  so  scanty  as  to  stunt  them  altogether  before 
they  get  so  far. 

detmimg  Prootm, 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  process  is  to 
mn  a  horse-hoe,  called  a  scraper,  along  the 
intervals,  keeping  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
young  plants  that  they  shall  not  be  iigured; 
this  operation  destroys  all  the  annual  weeds 
which  have  sprung  up,  and  leaves  the  plants 
standing  in  regular  stripes  or  rows.  The  hand- 
hoeing  then  commences,  by  which  the  tur« 
nips  are  all  singled  out,  at  a  distance  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  ioches,  and  the  redundant  ones 
drawn  Into  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  The 
[  singling  out  of  the  young  plants  is  an  operation 
of  great  importance,  for  an  error  committed  in 
this  process  can  hardly  be  afterwards  rectified. 
Boys  and  girls  are  always  employed  as  hoer^ 
but  a  iteady  and  trusty  man-servant  is  usual^ 
set  over  them  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly 
exeented. 

In  eight  or  ten  days,  or  such  a  length  of  time 
as  circumstances  may  require,  a  horse-hoe  of  a 
different  construction  firom  the  scraper  is  used. 
This,  in  fact  !•  generally  a  small  plough,  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  commonly  wrought  but  of 
smaller  dimensions.  By  this  implement,  the  earth 
is  pared  away  from  the  sides  of  the  drills,  and  » 
sort  of  new  ridge  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  for- 
mer interval.  The  hand-hoers  are  again  set  to 
work,  and  every  weed  and  superfluous  turnip  ie 
out  up ;  afterwms  the  horse- noe  is  employed  to 
separate  the  earth,  which  it  formerly  threw  inte 
the  furrows,  and  lay  it  back  to  the  sides  of  the 
drills.  On  dry  lands  this  is  done  by  the  soraperj 
but  where  the  least  tendency  to  moisture  prevail^ 
the  small  plough  is  used,  in  order  that  the  furrowi 
may  he  perfeotiy  cleaned  out  This  latter  mode, 
indeed,  is  very  generally  practised. 

To  euUivoU  tha  Yellow  Turnip, 

This  variety,  as  now  cultivated  in  the  field,  if 
quite  different  from  the  yellow  garden  turnip,  b^ 
ing  larger  in  sise,  containing  more  juice,  or  nOi 
tritive  substance,  much  easier  cultivated,  and  pre- 


▲QBIOULTUBE. 


itrriBg  It*  poww  tQI  Um  mMdl«  mt  May,  wb«n 
tlM  gnb8s>WMoii  m*7  be  ezpwtod.  0poB  ordi- 
.  amry  toils  it  if  0Bpertor  to  ruts  Vaga,  beoanae  it 
will  grow  to  a  ooniidorable  weigbt,  whero  tbe 
•tbor  wovld  ba  itanted  or  •tanrod;  and  it  ftaads 
Iba  firost  aquallj  welL  No  fannar  wbo  koept 
•took  to  any  axtoat  sbonld  be  witbont  it  Tbe 
Btode  of  ealtare  reqaired  is  in  erery  respect  simi- 
lar to  wbat  is  slated  oonoeminf  eommon  tnmips, 
Witb  tbese  ezeeptions,  tbat  earlier  sowing  is 
Beoessary,  and  tbat  tbe  plants  need  not  be  set  oat 
•a  wide  as  tbey  do  not  swell  to  sneb  a  slia. 

JRMta  Maga  er  £h99dUk  Turmip, 

■  Tbe  proeess  of  management  is  preeiasly  tbe 
nae  wiCb  tbat  of  turnips,  with  this  addition,  tbat 
more  dnng  is  required,  and  tbat  seed-time  ongbt 
to  be  tbree  or  four  weeks  earlier.  Ricb  soil,  bow- 
•rer,  is  roquirsd  fortbis  artiele;  for  it  will  not 
grow  to  any  siie  wortbwbtle,  on  soils  of  middling 
^nality,  whatever  quality  of  dang  may  be  reqnire£ 
Ruta  baga  is  of  great  advantage  in  tbe  feeding 
af  horses,  either  when  given  raw  or  boiled,  or 
witb  broken  eom.  If  a  tufteient  quality  were 
iultlrated  a  grsat  deal  of  grain  might  be  saved, 
while  the  bealUi  and  oondition  of  the  working 
ttoek  would  be  greatly  invigorated  and  ang- 
■lented.  An  evening  feed  of  this  nntritioas  arti- 
cle would  be  of  inea^lable  beneflt;  most  horses 
are  fond  even  of  the  oommon  tnmip  in  a  raw 
•tate;  and  it  ia  a  sulijeot  well  worthy  of  every 
Cbrmer's  attontioo,  whether  it  would  not  be  for 
bis  interest  to  raiae  tbese  esoulents  in  sueh  a 
quantity  as  to  serve  them  during  tbe  long  period 
when  grass  cannot  be  obtained.  That  the  health 
•f  tbe  animals  would  thereby  be  benefited  is  nn- 
questionable;  and  tbe  saving  of  grain  would 
greatly  exceed  tbe  trouble  oooMioned  by  fbmif b- 
bg  a  daily  supply  of  tbese  roots. 

Tb  de§trojf  <A«  ^y  on  TSinifjM. 

Lime  sown  by  tbe  band,  or  distributed  by  a 
maehlne,  is  an  infallible  protsetion  to  turnips 
against  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  the  turnips  come  up,  and  in  the 
•ame  daily  rotation  in  which  they  were  sown. 
The  lime  should  be  slaked  immediate^  before  it 
ll  used;  if  tbe  lur  be  not  suftoiently  moist  to 
tender  that  operation  nnneeessaij. 

Another  Method,  —  Let  the  uirmer  carefully 
^toh  his  turnips  as  tbey  come  up,  and  whenever 
Se  fly  makes  its  appearance^  take  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  brimstone,  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
pounds  to  an  sere;  put  this  into  a  kettle,  and 
melt  it  in  tbe  turnip-field,  in  a  situation  tbe  most 
eligible  for  the  wind  to  osrry  tbe  fume  over  tbe 

e'oond ;  then  take  any  combustible  matter  cslou- 
ted  to  mske  a  considerable  smoke,  which,  being 
dipped  in  tbe  liquid  brimstone^  must  be  strewn 
all  over  tbe  field  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  so 
close  together  tbat  the  femes  of  tbe  burning  mat- 
ter may  completely  cover  every  part  of  tbe  ground. 
Tbe  decoction  of  the  bitter  almond  is  more  fatal 
to  tbe  lives  of  insects  and  worms  than  almost  any 
Other  vegetable  or  mineral  poison.  It  is  made  by 
infusing  the  bitter  almond  powder  (the  ground 
eakos  uiat  remain  after  expressing  the  oil)  in 
warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours ;  twenty-eight 
pounds  will  make  forty  gallons^  a  aufiioient  quan- 
tity for  a  large  garden. 

Remedy  agaitut  the  Bite  of  ike  Turnip  J7f. 
It  is  upon  the  principle  of  creating  an  offensive 
■mell  that  turnip  seed  is  rsoommended  to  be 
ateeped  in  train  oil  before  it  ia  sown.  This  baa 
been  found  te  be  a  perfeot  •eeniity  agalnat  tbe 
bite  of  the  turnip  fly. 


Tb  f/rememi  f As  Fly  ta  Tnntipt, 
Sow  good  and  f^sb  seed  in  well-manvrad  and 
well-preparsd  ground. 

To  jwisasal  lAe  I'asiniies  <^  Pitmirm  mi  Qrmee  Lamdk 
newly  Imid  demu. 
Make  a  strong  decoction  of  walnnt-tfee  learai^ 
and  after  epening  several  of  tbe  piamire^s  saadj 
habitations,  pour  npon  tbem  a  quantity  of  tlia 
liquor,  juat  snfiieient  to  flU  tbe  hollow  of  eaok 
heap;  after  tbe  middle  baa  bean  aeooped,  throw 
in  the  eanteats  from  the  sides,  and  press  down 
the  whole  mass  witb  the  toot,  till  H  becomes  larel 
witb  tbe  rest  of  tbe  fleld.  This,  if  not  found 
eieotnal  at  flrst,  must  be  repeated  a  second  or  • 
third  time,  when  they  wiU  infallibly  be  destroyed. 

Topretente  Orowimg  Oropefrom  lis  DeeoMtatitm  of 

Vermim* 

The  good  effisets  of  elder  in  pieserving  plant* 
from  Inseets  and  flies  are  axperieneed  in  the  fbl 
lowing  eases  1— 

1.  For  pieventiag  eabbaffot  and  eanliflowei 
plants  from  being  derearsa  and  damaged  by 
eaterpillaia. 

%•  For  prerenting  blights,  and  thebr  effeets  «■ 
fruit  trees. 

S.  For  preserting  eom  firom  yellow  flies  and 
other  inse^ 

4»  For  seouiing  tnnips  f>om  tbe  ravagea  of 
flies. 

The  dwaif  elder  appears  to  exhale  a  much  motw 
fetid  smell  than  tbe  eommon  elder,  and  therefora 
should  be  preftrred* 

To  Cheek  the  Xavayee  of  the  Tnmip  Fly, 
Suppose  tbat  tbe  farmer  bad  no  objection  te 
bestow  five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  in  order  tm 
secure  bis  crop  of  turnips.  If  be  sows  broad  eaal^ 
let  him  medicate  one  half  of  tbe  seed,  in  the  maw- 
ner  to  be  afterwards  expleined,  leaving  tbe  othar 
hidf  unprepared.  Tbe  latter  may  be  sown  omm 
day,  and  tbe  medicated  a  day  or  two  after,  so  aa 
to  give  a  start  to  tbe  other.  Tbe  medicated  will, 
in  tbat  case,  escape  from  tbe  attacks  of  the  fly  or 
beetle.  If  tbe  slug,  however,  does  appear,  rolling 
in  the  night  is  necessary.  If  tbe  farmer  drills  hia 
turnips  after  tbe  land  is  prepared  for  the  drills 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  tbe  nnmedicsted  seed 
should  be  sown  broadcast,  and  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards  tbe  medicated  seed  sown  in  tbe  drills.  Ia 
this  way  a  erop  may  be  obtained,  at  least  by  tha 
industrious  farmer  wbo  does  not  grudge  a  littl« 
trouble  to  secure  a  good  one.  He  will  find  tbat 
tbe  plants  sown  broadcast  will  give  fbll  employ- 
ment to  the  fly,  till  the  less  savory  plants  in  tba 
drill  pass  the  moment  of  danger.  As  to  preparing 
or  medicating  tbe  seed,  sulphur  is  so  obnoxious  to 
the  whole  insect  tribe,  and  at  tbe  same  time  ao 
favorable  to  vegetation,  tbat  it  seems  entitled  to 
a  preference.  The  turnip  seed  may  be  a  littlw 
damped,  and  then  mixed  witb  tbe  flour  of  sulphur, 
at  tbe  rate  of  two  ounces  of  sulphur  to  one  pound 
of  seed;  or  let  the  seed  be  steeped  in  a  liqnor 
formed  by  boiling  three  parts  of  lime  to  one  of 
sulphur,  and  100  parts  of  water.  This  steep  ia 
much  approved  of  for  all  such  purposes.  It  ia 
not  improbable  tbat  the  same  liquid  in  whiok 
wheat  is  commonly  pickled  would  prove  a  pre* 
servative  affainst  the  fly.  It  may  be  proper  ta 
add,  that  when  tbe  season  is  very  dry,  it  has  besa 
found  a  most  useful  practice  to  moisten  the  duns 
well  before  it  is  inserted  into  the  drill,  to  spread 
the  dung  very  rapidly  in  tbe  row^  and  inataatly 
to  sow,  at  tbe  rate  of  four  pounds  of  turnip  seed 

Kr  acre,  upon  the  dung.   The  ground  should  them 
gathered  up  into  bouts  twenty-seven  inobea 
wide»  by  the  going  and  tetaming  of  the  plough* 
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Tht  06e^  tat  tktts  l^t  in  oontMt  iHtii  the  wet 
Aanip.  ICaay  penah,  bat  a  raffleieat  nnmber  ea< 
Mipe  to  prudaee  a  goud  orofk  In  thii  oaae,  the 
iowing  any  anmedinated  ieed  broadcaat  majr  be 
dispensed  with. 

To  ewto' Mift  S&m-foin, 
Chalky  loams  and  grarelly  soils  on  a  oaleareons 
hott«*nit  are  most  proper  for  this  grass.  It  is  mors 
adapted  to  hay  toaa  pastare,  and  mnoh  heavieir 
elrops  of  this  grass  are  obtained  from  thin  lands 
than  when  elorer  is  sown.  8an-foin  is  a  hardy 
kind  of  grass,  well  worth  the  attention  of  outtiva- 
tors  in  upland  districts  where  the  soil  is  obdurate 
and  shaitoi%  and  where  elover  and  rye-grass  esn 
with  diffieujty  be  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to 
Stand  the  seythe.  When  sown,  fresh  s^  ought 
eonstantiy  to  be  used,  as  the  regetation  of  old  seed 
eannot  be  depended  upon.  Four  bushels  may  be 
naed  for  an  sere,  and  great  oare  ought  to  be  taken 
to  eoTer  the  seed  well,  and  to  put  it  deeper  into 
the  groubd  than  the  seeds  of  other  grasses. 


Topremrvt  Grain  from  V^nmin, 
To  preserre  rye  and  seoun  it  from  inseets  and 
nts,  nothing  mora  is  neeessary  than  not  to  winnoW 
it  after  it  is  threshed,  and  to  stow  it  in  the  grana- 
xiea  mixed  with  the  oha£  In  this  state  it  has 
been  kept  for  more  than  three  years,  without  ez> 
p«rieneing  the  smaliesi  alteration,  and  eTen  with- 
out the  neoessity  of  being  tamed  to  preserre  it 
flvrn  humidity  and  fermentation.  Rats  and  mice 
may  be  praTented  from  entering  the  bam  by  put- 
ting some  wild  ▼ine  or  hedge  plants  upon  the 
heaps ;  the  smell  of  this  wood  is  so  offftnsire  to 
these  animals  that  they  will  nut  approach  it 

Ihprefsent  ike  D€$irueHoH  of  Corn  6y  InMtett, 

In  laying  the  floon  of  a  granary  let  Italian 
paplan  be  nude  use  of  for  the  timber.    Many  ex- 

Sirimenu  show  that  granaries,  after  laying  down 
is  iooring,  will  no  longer  be  infested  with  wee- 
▼il^ete. 

To  dettrog  8luff8  npon  WhttO, 
CoQeet  a  number  of  lean  dueks,  keep  them  all 
dby  without  fbod,  and  turn  them  into  the  fields 
towards  erening;  each  duck  would  doTour  the 
sings  much  faster  than  a  man  eould  oolleot  them, 
aad  they  would  soon  get  very  fat  for  matket 

To  fTvtent  lAs  Raoaget  of  Mice  in  Com  Staeht. 

The  following  simple  ramedy  against  the  depre- 
dations of  mice  in  com  stacks,  has  lately  been  re- 
oommended  for  its  undoubted  efficacy.  Sprinkle 
from  four  to  six  bushels  of  dry  white  sand  upon 
tha  root  of  the  stack  before  the  thatch  is  put  on. 
The  sand  is  no  detriment  to  the  com,  and  stacks 
thos  dressed  hare  remained  without  injury.  Bo 
Tory  elfoetive  is  the  remedy,  that  nests  of  dead 
yonng  mice  hare  been  found  where  the  sand  has 
a8ed»  bat  not  a  live  mouse  sonld  be  seen. 


To  cUof  BoriM  and  Out-houtot  from  Mite*  and 

WeeviU, 
The  following  method  is  practised  in  Germany, 
for  granaries  infested  with  mites  and  weerils.  Let 
the  walls  and  rafters,  aboTo  and  below,  of  such 
granaries  be  oorered  completely  with  quick-lime 
slaked  in  Irater,  in  which  trefoil,  wormwood,  and 
hyssop  havedeen  boiled.  This  composition  should 
be  applied  as  hot  as  possible.  A  farmer  who  had 
the  granafies  empty  In  June  last,  oollected  quanti- 
tias  of  the  largest  sised  ants  in  sacks,  and  scatter- 
•d  them  about  the  places  infbsted  with  weerils. 
The  ants  immediately  fbU  npon  and  doToured 

'lemaU. 

Tc  dtatrojf  Slugt  on  Land, 

PtoMta  some  i^h  lim«,  and  after  throiHng  as 


much  water  npoh  It  as  will  rednea  It  to  a  nowdaiv 
sow  the  lime  in  a  hot  state  npon  the  land  that  is 
orermn  with  the  rermin,  at  the  rate  of  abonl 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  lime  should  b* 
sown  towards  the  wind,  and  fhlling  upon  them  ia 
a  fhrmented  stat^  it  will  instantly  kill  them. 

Ut^nhtm*  of  tho  Bodjf^tof, 

This  little  aliimal,  the  object  of  persecution,  net 
only  to  little  boys  bat  to  the  fkrmer  and  game- 
keeper, on  account  of  its  supposed  mischievous 
propensities,  is  in  fhet  one  whidi  the  sgrioultuiisl 
should  endearor  to  preserre,  as  it  is  the  mosi 
effectual  destroyer  oi  staails,  worms,  and  insects^ 
on  which  it  almost  entirely  subsists.  A  garden 
in  which  a  hedgehog  is  kept,  Will,  In  the  course 
of  two  or  thrse  nights,  be  entirely  frted  from 
slugs;  and  that  eneiay  to  fVnit,  the  millepe<le,  is  a 
faTorite  food  to  him.  The  London  gardeners  ari 
so  aware  of  this,  as  often  to  purehase  hedgehogi 
to  put  in  their  grounds.  If  it  erer  has  been  found 
eating  poultry  olr  game^  as  has  by  some  been  as- 
serted, they  must  preriously  hare  been  killed  by 
rats,  weasels,  or  some  more  ferocious  animal  than 
the  hedgehog,  whose  habits  are  those  of  gentle- 
ness and  timidity,  who  is  not  formed  for  attack^ 
and  whose  sole  mode  of  defense  is  rolling  it«elf 
up  in  a  ball  and  opposing  iu  strong  prickles  la 
the  enemy.  This  statement  is  giren  in  the  hope 
of  rescuing  a  harmless  and  usefril  creature  froi 
the  general  abhorrence  in  which  it  is  held, 
the  unmereiful  treatment  it  meMs  with. 

Birdt. 

Farmers  should  be  fHendly  to  birds,  as  they 
are  of  the  greatest  serriee  in  destroying  worms 
and  insects,  and  thus  preeerring  the  crops  and 
fraits.  The  small  amount  of  regetablc  food  they 
consume  is  thus  much  more  than  compensated  fee. 
Sparrows  are  especially  usefhl  in  this  way. 

To  dettro^  Woed$, 

To  clear  the  ground  of  weeds  Is  an  operation  na 
less  necessary  in  husbandry  than  the  dinposing  it 
to  produce  regctablcs  of  any  kind  in  plenty. 

AnuMoJ  we«a«,  or  such  as  spring  from  seed  and 
die  the  same  year,  are  most  easily  destroyed.  For 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  let  them  spring 
up  till  near  the  time  of  ripening  their  seed,  and 
then  plough  them  down  before  it  comes  to  matu- 
rity. It  is  also  of  service  to  destroy  such  weeA 
as  grow  in  borders  or  neglected  comers,  and  fre- 
quently scstter  their  seeds  to  a  great  distance ; 
such  as  the  thistle,  dandelion,  rag- weed,  etc.;  for 
these  propagate  their  species  through  a  deal  of 
ground,  as  their  seeds  are  carried  about  with  tha 
wind  to  very  considerable  distances.  A  farmer 
ought  also  to  take  care  that  the  small  seeds  of 
weeds,  separated  flrom  com  in  winnowing,  be  not 
sown  again  upon  the  ground;  for  this  certainly 
happens  when  they  are  thrown  upon  a  dunghill^ 
bceause,  being  the  natural  of&pring  of  the  earth* 
they  are  not  easily  destroyed.  The  best  method 
of  prerenting  any  mischief  from  this  cauec  is  ta 
bum  them. 

Perennial  weede  are  such  as  are  propagated  by 
the  roots,  and  last  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
cannot  be  effectually  destroyed  but  by  removing 
the  roots  from  the  ground,  which  ii  often  a  matti« 
of  some  difficulty.  The  only  method  that  can  be 
depended  upon  in  this  case  is  f^quent  ploughing 
to  render  the  ground  as  tender  as  possible,  and 
harrowing  with  a  particular  kind  of  harro^v,  in 
order  to  collect  these  pemicious  roots.  When 
collected,  thsy  ought  to  be  dried  and  burnt,  as 
the  only  effectual  method  of  insuring  their  doing 
no  farther  misohiefl 
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To  d^ttrof  Broom,  AtrM  amd  Tkonu,  I 

BMides  thoie  kinds  of  weeds  whieh  are  of  ui 
kerbaoeooB  natnrey  there  are  others  whioh  are 
woodj,  and  grow  to  a  yery  oonsiderabte  siie ;  soeh 
as  broom,  fUrse  and  thorns.  The  first  maj  be 
destroyed  by  frequent  ploughing  and  harrowing, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  perennial  woo^  are. 
Another  method  of  destroying  broom  is  by  pas- 
turing the  field  where  it  grows  with  sheep. 

The  best  method  of  extirpating  Airte  is  to  set 
Are  to  it  in  frosty  weather,  for  fhMt  has  the  effeot 
of  withering  and  making  Uiem  bum  readily.  The 
stumps  must  then  be  out  over  with  a  hatohet,  and 
when  the  ground  is  well  softened  by  rain  it  may 
be  ploughed  up,  and  the  roots  taken  out  by  a 
harrow  adapted  to  that  purpose.  If  the  field  is 
soon  laid  down  to  grafs  they  will  again  spring 
«p;  in  this  case,  pasturing  with  sheep  is  an 
cffeetual  remedy.  The  thorn,  or  bramble,  ean 
only  be  extirpated  by  ploughing  up  the  ground 
•nd  ooUeoting  the  roots. 

U9e/ulmtm  of  Mowimg  WoetU. 
In  the  month  of  June  weeds  are  in  their  most 
sacoulent  state,  and  in  this  condition,  after  they 
bave  lain  a  few  hours  to  wither,  hungry  eattle 
will  eat  greedily  almost  oTery  speoies.  There  is 
scaroely  a  hedge,  border,  or  a  nook,  but  what  at 
that  season  is  yaluable ;  and  it  oertainly  must  be 
good  management  to  embraoe  the  transient  oppor- 
tunity, for  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  beoome  nui- 
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To  hanuk  Orowfrom  a  Field, 

Maehinery  of  various  kinds,  suoh  as  wind-mills 
in  miniature,  horse-mttles,  eto.,  to  be  put  in  mo- 
tion by  the  wind,  are  often  employed  to  flrighten 
erows;  but  with  all  of  these  they  soon  beoome 
familiar,  when  they  eease  to  be  of  any  use  what- 
•Tor. 

The  most  effeetnal  method  of  banishing  them 
from  a  field,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  is  to  com- 
bine with  one  or  other  of  the  soareorows  in  Togue 
the  frequent  use  of  the  musket  Nothing  strikes 
inch  terror  into  these  sagacious  animals  as  the 
light  of  a  fowlins-pieoe  and  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, whioh  they  hATo  known  so  often  to  be 
fatal  to  their  raoe.  Suoh  is  their  dread  of  a  fowl- 
ing-pieoe,  that  if  one  is  placed  upon  a  dyke  or 
o^er  eminenee,  it  will  for  a  long  time  prevent 
them  from  alighting  on  the  acyaeent  grounds. 
Ifftny  persons  now,  however,  believe  that  crows, 
like  most  other  birds,  do  more  good  by  destroying 
insects  and  worms,  etc,  than  harm  by  eating  grain. 

To  euUivate  Oarrof, 

To  command  crops  of  this  root,  manure  the 
land  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  loads  of  dung  per 
acre,  pretty  rotten,  plough  it  in,  and  then  cover 
the  seed  by  harrowing.  The  dung  neither  ipjures 
the  taste  of  the  oarrot,  makes  them  grow  de- 
formed, nor  causes  the  canker.  A  farmePs  ol^ect 
is  to  produce  as  great  a  quantity  as  jpossible  from 
every  acre,  whioh  must  undoubtedly  be  accom- 
plished by  manure.  In  confirmation  of  this 
•pinion  the  following  statement  is  given : 

Unmanwrod  Oarrottf  toum  March  SL 
Ton.  lbs. 

Booti    •       •       .    9    •       •        1918  per  acre. 
Tops     .       .       •    4    •       •       .  830     do. 
Monmrod  ofUr  Potatoet,  soton  April  t. 
Ton.  lbs. 

Roots    .       •       •  IS    .       •        1683  per  acre. 
Tops  .        .    6    .        .        .  IH)4     do* 

The  soil  in  both  was  ezaetly  the  same^  and  the 
dung  half  rotten.  The  preceding  crop  had  in 
both  instances  been  potatoes,  and  the  quality  of 
Hm  earrots  was  similar  in  both  oases.    An  exten- 


sive eoIleotioB  of  such  well  anthentieated  «zp6f|. 
ments  is  better  calculated  to  extend  the  boan* 
daries  of  agricultural  knowledge  than  all  ths 
theories  and  mere  reasonings  upon  them  yei 
published. 

Mode  of  CttUioating  Parmipe  in  Onomoeg. 

Although  this  root  is  oulfivated  in  almost  all 
the  soils  of  that  island,  that  is  esteemed  the  host 
which  consists  of  a  good  light  loam,  the  deeper 
the  better.  If  the  loamy  soil  is  not  deep,  th« 
under  soil  at  least  should  be  opened,  to  allow  of 
the  free  penetration  of  the  roots. 

If  the  Innd  is  not  perfectly  dear  from  oouch 
grass  and  other  weeds,  it  is  pared  with  the  paring- 
plough  in  October,  and  harrowed  to  i«move  the 
weeds.  About  the  middle  of  Februaiy  the  land 
is  prepared  for  sowing  by  means  of  two  ploughs. 
A  small  plough  precedes  and  opens  the  furrow  to 
the  depth  of  four  inches,  and  is  followed  by  a 
large  plough  drawn  by  four  or  six  oxen  and  as 
many  horses,  which  deepens  the  furrow  to  ten  or 
fourteen  inohes.  As  soon  as  the  clods  areeapablo 
of  being  broken  the  harrowing  commences,  and 
if  repeated  till  the  soil  is  pulverised,  and  reduced 
nearly  to  the  state  of  garden  mould.  All  of  tho 
processes  are  intended  to  loosen  the  soil  to  an 
great  a  depth  as  possible. 

The  seed  should  not  be  more  than  a  year  old,  as 
it  is  uncertain  when  of  a  greater  age.  It  is  sowa 
broadcast,  and  on  a  day  just  so  windy  as  to  insuro 
its  regular  spreading  over  the  surface.  The  seed 
is  then  covered  by  the  harrow.  The  quantitj 
sown  is  from  two  to  four  quarts. 

As  soon  as  th«  plants  are  suflioienUy  strongs 
they  are  hand-weeded  and  thinned,  and  this  ope- 
ration must  be  repeated  at  least  three  times  dnr^g 
the  summer.  The  distance  between  the  plants  is 
ultimately  about  nine  inches ;  and  to  save  a  por> 
tion  of  the  labor  a  harrowing  is  sometimes  given 
between  the  first  and  second  weedings. 

The  first  weeding  is  performed  about  the  middlo 
of  May,  and  repetOed  when  necessary  tUl  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 

The  roots  are  dug  up  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, when  they  are  thought  to  be  most  nutritiouSp 
and  to  fatten  animals  better  than  after  the  leaves 
are  decayed.  The  quantity  dug  up  at  this  season 
is  not  more  than  is  required  for  two  or  three  days' 
consumption.  It  is  only  in  October  that  the  root 
is  fhlly  ripe,  when  it  may  be  dug  up  with  forks 
and  preserved  dry  in  sheds  during  the  winter;  but 
it  is  usu^ly  left  in  the  ground  in  Guernsey,  where 
frost  is  rare,  and  taken  up  as  it  is  wanted. 

The  parsnip  is  considered  by  the  Quemsey  fkr- 
mers  to  be  the  most  nutritious  root  known,  supe- 
rior even  to  the  earrot  and  the  potato.  When 
small  it  is  given  to  the  animals  whole,  but  when 
large  it  is  sliced  longitudinally.  Hogs  prefer  this 
root  to  all  others,  and  it  msikes  exoellent  pork. 
Horses  are  equally  fond  of  the  parsnip,  although 
from  eating  it  with  too  much  avidity  it  sometimes 
sticks  in  the  throat  But  this  may  easily  be  pre- 
vented by  cutting  the  roots  into  pieces  before  they 
are  given. 

To  onUioaU  Hm^. 

ThoSoiL 

The  soils  most  suited  to  the  culture  of  thia 
plant  are  those  of  the  deep,  black,  putrid  vegeta- 
ble kind,  that  are  low,  and  rather  inclined  to 
moisture,  and  those  of  the  deep  mellow,  loamy, 
or  sandy  descriptions.  The  quantity  of  produco 
is  generally  much  greater  on  the  former  than  on 
the  latter;  but  it  is  said  to  be  greatly  inferior  in 
quality.  It  may,  however,  be  grown  with  success 
on  lands  of  a  less  rich  and  fertUe  kind,  by  proper 
care  and  attention  in  their  eultnre  and  preparation. 
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To  prepare  tke  GrouiuL 
la  order  to  render  the  gronnds  proper  for  the 
feeeptSon  of  the  crop,  they  should  be  redoeed  into 
«  line  mellow  Mftte  ef  mould,  and  be  perfeotly 
eleared  from  weedi,  by  repeated  ploughing!. 
When  it  Meeeede  grain  eropf,  the  wiTk  ia  mostly 
aeeomplished  by  three  plonghings,  and  as  many 
luirrowiagt :  the  first  being  given  immediately 
after  the  prooeding  erop  is  remoTed,  the  seoond 
early  in  the  spring,  and  the  last,  or  seed  earth, 
Jost  before  the  ssied  is  to  be  put  in. .  In  the  last 
ploughing,  wen  rotted  manure,  in  the  proportion 
of  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  good  eompost,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  twenty-five  or  thirty' three  horse-eart  loads, 
should  be  turned  into  the  land ;  as  without  this  it 
is  seldom  that  good  orops  ean  be  produeed.  The 
sarfaoe  of  the  ground  being  left  perfeetly  fiat,  and 
as  free  from  furrows  as  possible;  as  by  these 
means  the  moisture  is  more  effeetnally  retained, 
and  the  growth  of  the  plants  more  folly  pro- 


QutnUiif  of  Seed,  etc 

It  is  of  mneh  importanee  in  the  enltiyation  of 
hemp  erops  that  the  seed  be  new,  and  of  a  good 
quality,  which  may  in  some  measure  be  known  by 
hs  fedittg  heary  ia  the  hand,  and  being  of  a 
bright  shining  eolor. 

The  proportion  of  seed  that  is  most  eommoaly 
employed,  is  from  two  to  three  bushels,  aeeording 
te  the  quality  of  the  land;  but,  as  the  orops  are 
greatly  injured  by  the  plants  standing  too  olosely 
together,  two  bushels,  or  two  bushels  and  a  half 
may  be  a  more  adTantageous  quantity. 

Am  the  hemp  plant  is  extremely  tender  in  its 
early  growth,  eare  should  be  taken  not  to  pat  Uie 
seed  iato  the  ground  at  so  early  a  period,  as  that 
H  may  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  ejfeots  of 
frost;  nor  to  pretraot  the  sowing  to  so  late  a  sea- 
son, as  that  the  quality  of  the  produee  may  be 
affeeted.  The  best  season,  on  tne  drier  sorts  of 
land,  in  the  southern  districts,  is  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  fhMts  are  over  ia  April,  and,  on 
the  same  descriptions  of  soil,  in  the  more  north- 
ern ones,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  month,  or 
early  in  the  ensuing  one. 

Method  of  Sowing, 

The  most  general  method  of  putting  orops  of 
this  sort  into  the  soil  is  the  broadcast,  the  seed 
being  dispersed  orer  the  surface  of  the  land  in  as 
even  a  manner  as  possible,  and  afterwards  covered 
ia  by  meaas  of  a  very  light  harrowing.  In  many 
eases,  however,  especially  when  the  crops  are  to 
stead  for  seed,  the  drill  method  in  rows,  at  small 
distaaoes,  might  be  had  reeourse  to  with  advan- 
tage; as,  in  this  way,  the  early  growth  of  the 
plants  would  be  more  eflectnally  promoted,  and 
the  land  be  kept  in  a  more  dean  and  perfect  state 
of  mould,  which  mo  eireumstances  of  importance 
In  such  crops.  In  whaterer  method  the  seed  is 
put  in,  CMO  must  constantly  be  taken  to  keep  the 
birds  from  it  for  some  time  afterwards. 

This  sort  of  crop  is  frequently  cultivated  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  without  any  other  kind  intervening;  but,  in 
such  cases,  manure  must  be  applied  with  almost 
every  erop,  in  pretty  large  proportions,  to  prevent 
the  exhaustion  that  must  otherwise  take  place. 
It  may  be  sown  after  most  sorts  of  grain  crops, 
especially  where  the  land  possesses  snflieient  for- 
tiiiiy,  and  is  in  a  proper  state  of  Ullage. 

A/Ur  OitUmre, 

As  hemp,  fhna  Its  tall  growth  and  thick  foliage, 
soon  covers  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  prevents 
the  rising  of  weeds,  little  attention  is  necessary 
after  the  seed  has  been  put  into  the  ground,  espe- 


cially where  the  broadcast  method  of  sowing  if 
practised ;  but,  when  put  in  by  the  drill  maohn% 
a  hoeing  or  two  may  oe  had  recourse  to  with  aA* 
vantage  in  the  early  growth  of  the  crop. 

In  the  culture  of  this  plant,  it  is  particularly 
necessary  that  the  same  pieoe  of  land  grows 
both  nude  and  female,  or  what  is  sometimes  de- 
nominated simple  hemp.  The  latter  kind  con- 
tains the  seed. 

When  the  grain  is  ripe  (which  is  known  by  its 
becoming  of  a  wbitish-ydlow  color,  and  a  few  of 
the  leaves  beginning  to  drop  from  the  stemii) ;  this 
hsppeos  commonly  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
weeks  from  the  period  of  its  being  sown,  according 
as  the  season  may  h%  dry  or  wet  (the  first  sort 
being  mostly  ripe  sobm  weeks  before  the  latter), 
the  aezt  operatioa  is  that  of  taklag  it  from  the 
ground ;  which  is  effected  by  pulling  it  up  by  the 
roots,  in  small  parcels  at  a  time,  by  the  haod^ 
taking  eare  to  shake  off  the  mould  well  from  them 
before  the  handsful  are  laid  down.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, the  whole  crop  is  pulled  together,  without 
any  distinction  being  maae  between  the  different 
kinds  of  hemp;  while.  In  others,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  separate  and  pull  'them  at  different  times, 
acoording  to  their  ripeness.  The  latter  is  ob- 
viously the  better  practice;  as  by  pulling  a  large 
proportion  of  the  erop  before  it  is  in  a  proper  state 
of  maturity,  the  quantity  of  produee  must  not  only 
be  considerably  lessened,  but  its  quality  greatly 
ifljured  by  being  rendered  less  durable. 

After  being  thus  pulled,  it  is  tied  up  in  small 
parcels,  or  what  are  sometimes  termed  baits. 

Where  crops  of  this  kind  are  intended  for  seed- 
ing, they  should  be  suffered  to  stand  till  the  seed 
becomes  in  a  perfect  state  of  maturity,  which  is 
easily  known  by  the  appearance  of  it  on  inspec- 
tion. The  stems  are  then  pulled  and  bound  up^ 
as  in  the  other  case,  the  bundles  being  set  up  ia 
the  same  manner  as  graifa,  until  the  seed  becomes 
so  dry  and  firm  as  to  shed  fireely.  It  is  then 
either  immediately  threshed  out  upon  large  cloths 
for  the  purpose  in  the  field,  or  taken  home  to  have 
the  operation  afterwards  performed. 


e/  Gremimg  Hemp, 

The  Uemp,  as  soon  as  pulled,  is  tied  up  in  small 
bundles,  fluently  at  both  ends. 

It  is  then  conveyed  to  pits,  or  ponds  of  stagnant 
water,  about  six  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  such  as 
have  a  clayey  soil  being  in  general  preferred,  and 
deposited  in  beds,  aJoording  to  their  sise,  and 
depth;  the  small  bundles  Iwing  laid  both  ia  a 
straight  direction  and  crosswise  of  each  other,  so 
as  to  bind  perfectly  together;  the  whole,  being 
loaded  with  timber,  or  other  materials,  so  as  to 
keep  the  beds  of  hemp  Just  below  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

It  is  not  usual  to  water  more  than  four  or  five 
times  in  the  same  pit,  till  it  has  been  filled  with 
water.  Where  the  ponds  are  not  suflicicntly  large 
to  contain  the  whole  of  the  produce  at  once,  it  Is 
the  practice  to  pull  the  hemp  only  as  it  can  be 
admitted  into  them,  it  being  thought  disadvanta- 
geous to  leave  the  hemp  upon  the  ground  after 
being  pulled.  It  is  left  in  these  pits  four,  five,  or 
six  days,  or  even  more,  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  season  and  the  Judgment  of  the  operetor, 
on  his  examining  whether  the  hempy  material 
readily  sepantes  f^m  the  reed  or  stem ;  and  then 
taken  up  and  conveyed  to  a  pasture  field  which  is 
clean  and  even,  the  bundles  being  loosened  and 
spread  out  thinly,  stem  by  stem,  turning  it  crery 
second  or  third  day,  especially  in  damp  weather, 
to  prevent  its  being  injured  by  worms  or  other 
insects.  It  should  remain  in  this  situation  for 
two,  threes  four,  or  more  weeks,  aeeording  te  «if* 
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•MBttHiiMi,  and  \m  t^Mi  «»n«et»d  tog«tii«r  wbM 
te  ft  perfeetly  drj  tUte,  tied  np  into  Iftr^  bandies, 
tad  pliiMd  in  ronie  Beoareballdin^  olitil  an  oppoT- 
tonitj  ifl  afforded  fbr  braakfiig  It,  f  n  order  to  aepft- 
tftte  (he  hemp.  B;f  this  neftna  the  proeeaa  of 
(rftasing  is  not  only  shoiieBed,  bat  the  fluofe  ei- 

C naive  onea  of  bremktag,  aentobingy  and  bleeeh- 
g  the  yam,  rendered  leaa  riolent  and  troable- 
aome. 

After  the  bettp  baa  been  rttnoTed  ttom  the  Held 
it  ia  in  a  atate  to  be  broken  and  atringled,  opera- 
Uona  that  are  moatly  performed  by  oommon  la- 
borers, by  meana  of  Anohlnety  for  the  parpoae, 
the  prodnoe  betng  tied  np  in  atonea.  The  refuse 
eolleeted  in  the  latter  proeeaa  is  denominated 
•beaToa,  and  fa  in  aone  dlatrleta  employed  for  the 
pnrpoiea  of  ftie).  After  haTing  undergone  theae 
different  operationa,  it  ia  ready  for  the  parpoaaa 
•f  the  mannfketarer. 

To  tuUivat*  FUm, 
The  aoila  meat  anitable  for  flax,  beaidea  the  al- 
IvTial  kind,  are  deep  fKable  loama,  and  anch  aa 
•ontain  a  large  proportion  of  Togetable  matter  in 
their  oomposition.  Strong  clays  do  not  anawer 
well,  nor  aoils  of  a  graToUy  or  dry  sandy  nature. 
Bai  whatever  be  the  kind  of  aoil,  it  oaght  neither 
to  be  in  too  poor  nor  too  rich  a  condition,  beoaaae 
in  the  latter  ease  the  flax  ia  apt  to  grow  too  laxa- 
riant  and  produce  a  coarse  aort,  and  in  the  former 
eaae,  the  plant,  Arom  growing  weakly,  afforda  only 
m  aaaall  prodaee. 

To  pr$par9  tki  Oround, 
When  graaa  land  is  Intended  fbr  flax,  it  ooght 
lo  be  broken  up  aa  early  in  the  aeaaon  as  possible, 
to  that  the  soil  may  bednly  mellowed  by  the  winter 
fK>stii,  and  in  good  order  for  being  rednoed  by  the 
harrows,  when  the  seed  process  is  attempted.  If 
flax  is  to  succeed  a  com  .crop,  the  like  care  is  re- 

aulred  to  procure  the  aid  of  frost,  without  which 
be  surface  cannot  be  rendered  fine  enough  for  re- 
deiying  the  seed.  Leaa  fToat,  howcTer,  will  do  in 
the  last  than  in  the  first  case^  therefore  the  grass 
land  ought  always  to  be  earliest  ploughed.  At  seed 
time,  harrow  the  land  well  before  the  seed  is  dis- 
tributed, then  cover  the  seed  to  a  sufflcient  depth, 
by  giving  a  close  double  time  of  the  harrows. 
Water-furrow  the  land,  and  remove  any  stones 
and  roots  that  may  remain  on  the  auifaca^  which 
flniahea  the  aeed  prooeaa. 

QwmtUg  of  Seod, 

When  ft  crop  of  seed  is  intended  to  be  taken, 
thin  sowing  is  preferable,  in  order  that  the  plants 
may  have  room  to  fork  or  apreed  out  their  leavea, 
and  to  obtain  air  for  the  blossoming  and  filling 
aeaaona.  But  it  Is  a  mistake  to  sow  thin  when  fiax 
Is  intended  to  be  taken,  for  the  crop  then  becomes 
eoarae,  and  often  nnproductlve.  From  eight  to 
ten  peeks  per  acn  is  a  proper  quantity  in  the  lant 
9itM9 }  but  when  aeed  la  the  object,  aU  peoka  will 
do  rery  welL 

To  Mt90  tk§  Flam  and  8o*eU 

Tlax  ahonld  be  pulled  when  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant  begins  to  cum  yellow,  and  when,  on  opening 
the  pods,  the  most  forward  of  the  seeds  are  found 
in  a  aoft  atate,  and  the  middle  of  the  aeeds  is  green ; 
while  the  seed  is  quite  soft,  the  flax  ahould  be 
apraad  on  the  ground  ia  bnndlea  of  about  aa  much 
aa  a  woman  can  grasp  with  both  hands,  and  it 
ahould  remain  so  till  the  upper  part  ia  dry  { in  fine 
weather  it  will  be  dry  in  twenty-four  or  fbrty-eight 
hours ;  the  bundles  ahould  be  then  made  up,  with 
the  dry  part  inaide,  and  aet  up  la  atoeka  of  ten 
buadlea  each,  to  stand  on  the  ground  till  the 
whole  ia  dry,  poda  aad  all;  the  aeed  will  then  he 


ripe  and  the  flax  la  the  beat  atate,  and  may  b« 
atacked,  houaed,  or  worked;  groat  care  alkould  hm 
taken  to  kofp  the  root  eada  evca. 

Method  of  Watwrttp. 

When  flax  ia  pulled  It  ought  to  be  immediatelj 
put  into  the  water,  ao  that  it  may  part  with  tho 
rind  and  be  fit  for  the  manufaeturer.     Stand- 
ing poola,  for  many  reaaona,  are  most   proper 
for  the  purpoae,  oeoaaioning  the  fiax  to  have  a 
better  color,  to  be  sooner  ready  for  the  grass,  and 
even  to  be  of  superior  quality  in  every  reepeot. 
When  put  into  the  water  it  is  tied  up  in  beet  it,  or 
small  aneaves,  the  amaller  the  better,  because  it  ia 
then  most  equally  watered.    These  sheaves  ought 
to  be  built  in  the  pool,  in  a  reclining  upright  pos- 
ture, so  thnt  the  weight  placed  above  may  keep 
the  whole  firmly  down.  In  warm  weather,  ten  daya 
of  the  Watering  proeeaa  are  sufficient ;  bat  it  ia  pro- 
per to  examine  the  pools  regularly  after  the  seventh 
day,  lest  the  flat  should  putrefy  or  rot,  which  eome- 
times  happens  in  very  warm  weather.     Twelve 
days  will  answer  in  any  aort  of  weather;  «hough 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  ia  better  to  give  rather 
too  little  of  the  water  than  too  mnch,  as  any  de- 
flciency  may  be  easily  made  up  by  suffering  it  to 
lie  longer  on  the  grass,  whereas  an  excess  of  water 
admits  of  no  remedy.    After  lying  on  the  graaa 
for  a  due  time,  till  any  defbet  of  the  Watering  pro- 
cess is  rectified,  the  flax  ia  taken  up,  tied  when 
dry  in  large  sheaves,  and  carried  to  the  mill  to  ba 
switched  and  prepared  for  the  hackle. 


Flme,'*-IyirmHiom§  for  Voim$  iho  Ma* 
eAiNsry. 

The  proeeaa  ia  divided  into  two  parte :  the  flrat 
part  ia  intended  for  the  farmer,  or  flax-grower,  to 
bring  the  flax  into  a  fit  atate  for  general  or  common 
purposes.  This  is  performed  by  three  machines : 
one  for  threshing  out  the  aeed,  one  fbr  breaking 
and  aeparating  the  wood  fW>m  the  fibre,  and  one 
for  further  aeparating  the  broken  wood  and  matter 
fVom  the  fibre.  In  some  eaaea  the  farmers  will 
perhapa  thrash  out  the  aeed  In  their  own  mill,  aad 
therefore^  in  auoh  eaaea^  the  flrat  machine  will  be^ 
of  oourae^  unneeeaaary. 

The  aeeond  part  of  the  prooeaa  ia  intended  for 
the  manufaeturer  to  bring  the  flax  into  a  state  for 
the  very  finest  purpoaea,  aueh  aa  lace,  cambric^ 
damaak,  and  vei7  fine  linen.  Thia  aeeond  part  ia 
performed  by  the  nfining  maehine  only. 

Th€  Tkrmkw$  Jfodkine. 

Take  the  flax  in  amall  bttndlea,as  it  oomes  fh>m 
the  fleld  or  stack,  and  holding  it  in  the  left  hand, 
put  the  seed  end  between  the  threshing  maehine 
and  the  bed  or  block  against  which  the  machine 
is  to  strike ;  then  take  the  handle  of  the  machine 
ia  the  right  hand,  and  move  the  machine  back- 
ward and  forward,  to  strike  on  the  flax,  until  the 
seed  is  all  threahed  out. 

Tho  Broakin$  Maekino, 

Take  the  flax  in  amall  handsfal  in  the  left  hand, 
apread  it  flat  between  the  third  and  little  finger, 
with  the  seed  end  downwards,  and  the  root^nd 
above,  as  near  the  hand  as  possible;  then  put  it 
between  the  beater  of  the  breaking  machine,  and 
beat  it  gently  till  the  three  or  four  inches,  which 
have  bMU  under  the  operation  of  the  machine,  ap- 
pear to  be  aofl;  then  remove  the  flax  a  litUa 
higher  in  the  hand,  ao  aa  to  let  the  aoft  part  of 
the  flax  reat  upon  the  little  finger,  and  eontinue 
to  beat  it  till  all  la  aoft,  and  the  wool  ia  aeparated 
fkom  the  flbre,  keeping  the  left  hand  elose  to  the 
block  aad  the  flax  as  flat  upon  the  block  as  pea- 
aible.  The  other  end  of  the  flax  la  then  to  be 
tanmdy  and  the  end  whJoh  haa  beea  beataa  ia  la 
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W  wrapiMi  roniid  tbe  litUe  iliig«r,  Um  root  end 
tat,  aad  beaten  In  the  Daohliie  UU  the  wood  ii 
Mpanted,  exactly  in  the  lame  way  ai  the  other 
iBd  wma  beaten. 

Tie  Chmmmmg  i/a«iUn«. 
It  li  to  be  need  in  the  Moie  way,  in  all  reipeeti, 
aa  the  breaking  ■aaobine,  flrat  eleanting  one  end 
ef  the  flax,  and  then  uming  the  other,  heemng 
the  flax  aU  the  while  flat  in  the  hand. 

ToffoekU^ 

A  comaon  haokle  will  be  found  niefhl  in  this 
■tage  for  opening  the  endi»  and  may  be  plaoed  for 
greater  donvenienee  at  tlie  lide  of  the  breaking 
and  oleansing  machine. 

This  ooneludee  the  flrtt  proeen  of  the  inaohi- 
nery  intended  for  the  fanner  or  fiax>grower.  The 
nenondy  or  manafaotnrer's  prooeca,  reqniret 

Tft«  Btfimmg  Hacking. 
Take  a  tmall  piece  of  flax  as  it  oonies  flrom  the 
VrAnking  or  cleansing  macbincy  pass  the  seed  end 
through  the  fluted  rollers  of  the  refining  machine, 
nnd  bring  it  round,  laying  it  flat  on  the  root-end 
of  the  flax,  forming  it  into  a  skein.  A  few  fibres 
Of  the  end  brought  round,  and  looped  in  the  flax 
on  which  it  is  laid,  will  keep  the  skein  together. 
It  must  be  kept  flat  and  even  on  the  machine, 
which  may  continue  to  go  round  and  work  the 
flax  till  it  is  brought  to  any  degree  of  fineness 
that  may  be  required,  and  thia  will  not  reqaiie 
more  than  from  two  to  six  minutes. 

Wtukimg  er  Wkittnin^ 

The  flax,  when  prepamd  by  these  machine^ 
withont  having  been  water-steeped,  or  dew- rotted, 
UMy  be  washed  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  either 
in  water  only  or  with  soap  and  water,  without  any 
•ther  mixture^  and  bronght  by  these  simple  means 
to  the  purest  white.  It  is  te  be  wrung  scTeral 
times  in  water  till  the  water  becomes  no  longer 
colored  from  the  matter,  and  cars  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  flax  is  laid  flat  like  tape,  and  then  spread 
upon  the  grass,  but  it  is  recommended  that  the 
flax  should  be  spun  in  the  yellow  stete,  and  then 
washed  in  warm  water  ana  soap,  or  boiled  with 
care  in  water  and  soap  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
flo  that,  when  dried,  it  will  be  perfeoUy  white.  If 
the  weather  should  be  favorable  it  would  be  well 
to  have  it  dried  on  the  grass. 

As  to  the  labor  required,  the  machines  are  easily 
wrought  by  women  or  girls,  and  withont  any  as- 
sistance from  men. 

Tk*  Produce, 

As  to  the  produce  of  diflerent  degrees  of  fine- 
ness from  a  given  weight  of  the  raw  material,  we 
subjoin  the  following  stetement: 

112  Ibe.  of  flax  from  the  stack,  after  the  seed 
was  threshed  out,  produced  Z9  lbs.  in  the  stete 
No.  1 ;  refiDcd  to  No.  3  it  prodnoed  20  lbs.  of  flax 
and  3  lbs.  of  common  tow ;  20  lbs.  of  No.  8  pro- 
duced 14i  lbs.  of  No.  4.  The  loss  in  weight  is 
caused  by  the  discharge  of  matter ;  there  is  no  loss 
of  fibre. 

An  average  crop  wUl  produce  about  two  tons  to 
the  acre  after  the  seed  is  threshed  out.  This  will 
produce  one-fourth  flbre^  making  ten  cwU  to  the 
•ereNob  1. 

To  tmUipoU  Hop§,^Tk€  SoO,  St, 

The  hop  if  planted  on  various  soils,  and  chiefly 
fa  raUeya.  Hops  are  generally  of  the  best  quality 
from  strong  clay  land.  The  crop,  howcTcr,  is 
there  Tcry  preearioua.  Those  on  neat  are  much 
more  productive,  but  are  liable  to  do  afieoted  by 
the  mould  fa  some  seasons,  which  reduces  their 
TUhra  oonsiderably.  The  beet  plantetions  are  on 
a  deep,  Isamy  soil,  where  the  produce  of  the  latter 
nnd  thn  qnaliiy  ii  the  fbimcf  ace  sometimes  ob- 


teined.  Tboee  which  nrs  grown  en  sandy  and 
gravelly  lands  are  seldom  remarkable  for  either 
great  produce  or  superior  quality. 

The  plant  is  extremely  liable  to  disarters  from 
ite  first  puttfag  up  in  the  spring  until  the  time  of 
picking  the  erup,  which  Is  in  September.  Bnalla 
or  slugs,  ante  and  flies,  are  formidable  enemies  fa 
the  first  instance.  Froote  are  inimical  to  lis 
growth,  and  the  vfaes  are  frequently  blighted  even 
after  they  have  reaehed  the  ti  p  of  the  polea. 
Small  green  flies  and  other  faeeets  which  usake 
their  appearance  fa  the  months  of  May  and  Jun% 
when  the  wfad  Is  about  northeaat,  often  greatly 
iigure  thcBk,  and  they  are  sukject  to  take  damage 
by  high  winds  Arom  the  southwest.  The  bMt 
situation  for  a  plantetiou,  therefore,  is  a  southern 
aspect,  well  shaded  on  three  sides  either  by  hills 
or  planting,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ehi^  pn^ 
teotion  thai  can  be  given  them. 


Tq  pluuf  ifopsb 

In  the  wteter  time  provide  the  soil  and  nannm 
for  the  hop-ground  against  the  following  spring. 
If  the  dung  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three 
parte  of  common  earth,  and  let  it  facurporate  to- 
gether till  there  is  occasion  to  make  use  of  it  in 
making  the  bop-hills ;  but  if  it  be  new  dung,  Uien 
let  it  be  mixed  a^  before  till  the  spring  in  tbe  next 
year,  for  new  dung  Is  very  Injurious  to  hops. 
Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  a  eituation  so  open 
that  the  air  may  freely  pass  round  and  between 
them  to  dry  up  and  dissipate  tbe  moisture,  which 
often  destroys  the  middle  of  large  plantetioni^ 
while  tbe  outsides  remain  nnhurt 

Tbe  hills  should  be  eicht  or  nine  feet  asunder. 
If  the  ground  be  intended  to  be  ploughed  with 
horses  between  the  hills,  it  will  be  best  to  plant 
them  In  squares,  chequerwise ;  but  if  the  cround 
is  so  small  that  it  mny  bo  done  with  the  breast- 
plough,  or  spad%  the  holes  should  be  ranged  in  n 
qufacunx  ibrm.  Which  way  aoever  Is  made  use 
of,  a  stake  abould  be  stuck  down  at  enoh  of  thn 
places  where  the  hills  are  to  be  mndcb 

To  ekoooo  JTopc. 

Be  Tcry  parttonlar  In  tbe  eholocof  the  plante  ai 
to  kind,  for  if  the  hop-garden  be  planted  wlUi  n 
mixture  of  several  sorte  of  hops  that  ripen  at 
several  times,  it  will  cause  much  trouble  and 
great  detriment. 

The  two  best  sorte  are  the  white  and  the  gray 
bind ;  the  latter  is  a  large,  square  bop,  more  hardy, 
bears  more  abundantly,  but  ripens  later  than  tha 
former.  There  is  another  sort  of  the  white  bfad, 
which  ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  com- 
mon ;  but  this  is  a  tenderer  and  a  less  plenttfhl 
bearer,  thouxh  it  has  this  adTantage,  that  it  eomea 
first  to  market  If  there  be  a  sort  of  hop  yon 
value,  and  would  wish  to  increase,  the  superiluoufi 
binds  may  be  laid  down  when  the  hops  are  tied, 
cuttfag  off  the  tops  and  bnryfag  them  fa  the  hill, 
or  when  the  hope  are  dressed  all  the  cuttfags  may 
be  saved,  for  almost  every  part  will  grew  and  hn- 
come  a  good  set  the  next  sprfag. 

Seaoomt  of  PkmHnff, 
English  planters  approve  tbe  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  March.  The  most  usual  time  of  pro- 
curing the  cuttings  la  fa  March,  when  the  hops 
are  cut  and  dressMl.  As  to  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing the  sete,  there  should  be  five  good  sete  planted 
fa  every  hill,  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  rest 
round  about,  sloping.  Let  them  be  pressed  dose 
with  the  hand  and  covered  with  fine  earth ;  a 
stack  should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  hill  to 
secure  it. 

To  form  a  Jfew  PUmimHon, 

The  beat  method  is  to  ham  enttings  freai  ap* 
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proyed  itoek,  planted  o«t  the  year  Wore  they  are 
wanted,  in  the  hop-groand ;  as  the  use  of  plants  in- 
stead of  oattings  not  only  gains  a  year,  hot  the  for- 
mer are  more  certain  to  flourish.  A  small  piece  of 
moist  land  is  suffloient  to  raise  plants  for  many  acres, 
and  at  little  expense.  If  the  ground  be  in  grass, 
pare  and  dig  in  the  pods ;  work  the  land  with  a 
■pade,  and  set  it  out  into  ridges  of  three  and  a 
half  yards  wide,  and  two  yanls  between  each ; 
having  a  strip  of  grass  (called  a  pillar)  next  erery 
ridge,  and  an  open  drain  between  every  two  pil- 
lars, the  depth  of  which  mnst  vary  according  to 
the  soil,  some  being  less  than  one  foot,  and  others 
nearly  four  feet  in  depth.  Three  rows  of  plants, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  hills,  are  mede  upon  each 
ridge,  which  should  intersect  each  other;  they 
are  generally  two  yards  distent  in  the  rows,  so 
that  about  1390  is  the  usual  number  of  hills  in  a 
stetato  acre.  Small  sticks  are  proper  to  tie  the 
binds  up  to  the  first  year,  then  vmall  poles  for  a 
year  or  two;  the  siae  of  which  should  be  gradu- 
ally increased.  Some  set  two  poles  to  every  hill, 
which  is  proper  for  ground  producing  luxuriant 
binds ;  but  on  clay  wnd  three  poles  are  set  in  a 
triangalar  form  to  the  hills  on  the  two  outeide 
rows  of  each  ridge,  and  only  two  in  the  middle 
row.  Many  additional  poles,  longer  than  the 
rest,  called  catoh- poles,  are  also  set  to  take  the 
binds  as  they  run  beyond  the  leaser  poles. 
Where  the  bind  is  weak,  three  heads  are  com- 
monly trained  up  each  pole ;  though  two  are  bet- 
ter, if  strong.  If  the  ground  intended  for  a  new 
plnntetion  is  not  clean  from  couch-grass,  a  com- 
plete fallow  is  essential,  whether  it  be  grass  or 
•tnbble ;  and  a  crop  of  turnips  may  be  teken  to 
advantege,  if  the  land  is  proper  for  their  growth, 
and  can  be  made  clean,  as  hops  are  planted  in 
Muroh. 

To  take  ^  Hop-Onmmd^ 

The  following  are  termed  the  annual  orders : — 
Digging  the  ground  completely  over ;  hoeing  the 
•arin  f^om  the  hills,  and  cutting  off  the  stock  a 
little  above  the  root,  which  are  called  pickling  and 
cutting ;  poling,  which  is  carrying  the  poles  from 
the  stacks,  and  setting  them  down  to  the  hills 
with  a  round  implement,  shod  with  iron,  and  called 
a  poy,  having  a  cruteh  at  the  top,  and  a  peg 
through  the  middle  to  tread  upon ;  tying^the  binds 
round  the  poles  with  rushes,  and  pulling  up  the 
superfluous  binds;  hoeing  the  ground  all  over 
with  a  hoe  of  large  dimensions;  wheeling  and 
laying  manure  upon  every  hill ;  covering  the  ma- 
nure with  the  soil,  which  is  done  by  scraping  the 
ground  over  with  a  hoe,  and  is  called  hilling ;  and 
stacking,  which  is  carrying  and  setting  up  the 
poles  into  heaps  or  stacks,  after  the  crop  has  been 
taken. 

JFclra-worit. 

As  the  preceding  are  termed  the  ordinary,i  so 
the  following  are  called  the  extra-works,  as  not 
being  included  in  the  yearly  bargain  with  the  men 
by  the  generality  of  planters,  and  some  of  them 
are  done  only  by  the  very  best  managers.  On 
clayey  ground,  either  the  earth  ooght  to  be  bared 
off  the  hills;  and  a  covering  of  good  manure  ap- 
pliiid  to  them  previous  to  digging,  which  will  re- 
quire* from  twelve  to  flfteen  tons  per  acre;  or  Arom 
twenty  to  twenty -Ave  tons  of  manure,  or  a  greater 
quantity  of  fresh  earth  (when  the  ground  wante 
condition)  should  be  wheeled  and  spread  all  over 
the  ridges.  It  is  not  improper,  in  some  oases,  to 
purine  these  methods  alternately;  but  on  bf  ggy 
and  very  rich  ground  the  earth  only  can  te  ap- 
plied with  advantage.  The  drains  should  be 
scoured  out  yeariy  on  very  wet  ground ;  and  what 
is  thrown  out  is  always  intermixed  with  the  soil 


in  digging ;  on  drier  soils  this  is  done  every  second 
or  third  year,  and  on  very  dry  land  it  is  scsjwelj 
necessary  to  do  It  at  all.  Recruiting  the  stock  by 
planting,  where  any  hills  have  failed,  is  dons  at 
little  cost  in  well-managed  plantetions,  as  there 
are  seldom  many  at  once  in  those.  If  there  U  any 
couch-grass,  it  should  be  dug  out  with  three* 
pronged  forks  in  March,  and  carried  off  tha 
ground.  The  renewal  of  poles  requires  from  ona 
to  two  hundred  per  acre  every  year.  If,  when  the 
binds  flrst  appear,  they  are  beaten  by  slugs,  « 
handful  of  malt  culm  or  saw-dust  is  sometimes 
laid  round  each  hill,  which  they  cannot  travel 
over;  and  should  flies  or  ante  attack  them,  soot 
is  the  best  preventive.  The  carrying  in  and  set- 
ting oateh-poles  varies  much  as  to  number,  as 
some  set  fewer  than  one  hundred,  and  others  fiva 
or  six  hundred  per  acre.  Moving  the  drains  and 
pillars  is  generally  done  once,  but  twice  moving  is 
better  (whether  the  grass  be  made  into  fodde^  or 
is  suffered  to  fail  into  the  drains  for  manure),  as 
then  no  seeds  scatter  on  the  ground.  Extra-hoa 
once  before  the  hilling,  and  once  after.  After 
high  winds  many  poles  are  broken  down,  which 
should  be  set  up  again  soon 

jyaniire  j>roperybr  JSTop-CWfhire. 

As  to  the  manure  most  proper  for  the  hop-cnl> 
ture,  good  stable  dung  is  much  used,  and  is  pra- 
ferrad  to  the  manure  made  by  beasts  at  pasture^ 
as  the  latter  encourages  ante  on  strong  ground. 
Woollen  rags  are  the  best  for  forcing  a  luxuriant 
bind,  and  if  used  with  Judgment,  are  excellent 
for  clayey  ground ;  but  they  are  apt  to  make  the 
hops  small,  if  too  many  are  used.  Malt  culm 
and  dove  manure  are  excellent,  and  one  complete 
dressing  with  lime  is  very  servioeable  for  strong 
ground. 

TofiekHcf. 

When  the  crop  is  ripe^  a  proper  number  of 
pickers  is  procured,  for  whom  are  proTided  light 
wooden  frames,  called  binges;  they  are  clothed 
with  hop-bagging,  into  which  the  hops  are  picked 
off  the  poles  by  women  and  children,  having  them 
brought  by  men,  who  take  them  up  by  cutting  the 
binds  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  drawing 
up  the  poles  by  an  instrument  called  a  dragon. 
Each  binge  has  from  four  to  six  pickers,  and  a 
man  attends  to  one  or  two  binges,  according  to 
the  orop ;  he  strips  the  binds  from  the  poles  as 
they  are  picked,  and  lays  them  in  heaps  ready  for 
stocking ;  he  also  carries  the  hops  to  the  kilns,  if 
near ;  or  to  a  cart,  as  they  are  measured  from  tha 
binge.  The  number  of  binges  employed  vary 
with  the  orop  and  kiln-room;  about  one  to  an 
acre  is  usual.  The  hops  are  taken  out  of  tha 
binge  with  a  basket  which  holds  six  pecks. 

AntOktr  Melkod, 

The  most  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is 
into  a  long  square  frame  of  wood,  with  a  doth 
hanging  on  tenter-books  within  it,  to  receive  Um 
hops  as  they  are  picked. 

They  must  be  picked  very  dean,  free  from 
leaves  and  stalks ;  and  as  there  shall  be  occesiont 
two  or  three  times  in  a  day,  the  frame  must  b# 
emptied  into  a  hop-bag  made  of  coarse  line* 
cloth,  and  carried  immediately  to  the  oast  or  kiln, 
in  order  to  be  dried :  for  if  they  should  be  too 
long  in  the  bag  they  will  be  apt  to  heat  and  ba 
discolored.  If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  should 
no  more  poles  be  drawn  thfm  oaa  be  picked  in  aa 
hour,  and  they  should  be  gathered  in  fair  weather, 
if  it  can  be,  and  when  the  hops  are  dry;  this  will 
save  some  expense  in  firing,  and  preserve  their 
color  bettor  when  they  are  dried. 
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To  dry  JTbfM, 

n«  bait  fluethod  of  drying  hojM  is  with  ohar- 
•oal  on  to  oMt  or  kiln,  oovered  with  hair-oloth  of 
tho  asme  form  and  faahion  that  la  naod  for  drying 
rnnlt  The  kiln  ought  to  be  iqnare,  and  may  be 
ten,  twelye,  fourteen,  or  aixteen  feet  aerofs  at  the 
tof ,  where  the  hops  are  laid,  as  the  plantation  re- 
qnifea  and  the  room  will  allow.  There  ouj^ht  to 
be  n  dne  proportion  between  the  height  and  breadth 
•f  the  kUo,  and  the  steddle  whore  the  flre  if  kept, 
▼Sj^  if  the  kiln  be  tweWe  feet  square  on  the  top, 
tt  onght  to  be  nine  feet  high  flrom  the  tn,  and 
the  steddle  onght  to  be  six  feet  and  a  half  square^ 
and  so  proportionable  in  other  dimensions. 
•  The  hops  mnst  be  spread  eyen  upon  the  oast,  a 
fboC  thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  ourb  will 
allow  it;  but  eare  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overload 
the  oast  if  the  hops  are  green  or  wet.  The  oast 
onght  to  be  first  wurmed  with  n  fire  before  the  hops 
are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  steady  fire  mnst  be 
kop^nnder  them,  it  mnst  not  be  too  fierce  at  first 
lest  it  sooreh  them,  nor  mnst  it  be  suffered  to  sink 
or  alaeken,  but  rather  be  inoreased,  till  the  hope 
are  nearly  dried,  lest  the  moisture  or  sweat  which 
the  fira  has  raised,  fall  back  or  discolor  them. 

When  they  hare  lain  about  nine  hours  they  must 
be  turned,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  more  they 
mny  be  taken  oiL  It  may  be  known  ifhen  they 
are  well  dried,  by  the  brittleness  of  the  stalks  and 
thn  eaay  falling  off  of  the  hop-leaves. 

TV  bmg  Hof, 

As  soon  as  the  hops  nre  taken  "off  the  kiln,  lay 
them  in  n  room  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  cool, 
gire,  and  toughen ;  for  if  they  are  bagged  immedi- 
ately they  wUl  powder,  but  if  they  lie  awhUe  (and 
the  longer  they  lie  the  better,  provided  they  are 
eorend  close  with  blankets  to  secure  them  from 
the  air),  they  may  be  bagged  with  more  safety, 
as  not  being  liable  to  be  broken  to  powder  in 
treading;  and  this  will  make  them  bear  treading 
the  better,  and  the  harder  they  are  trodden  the 
better  they  wiU  keep. 

To  dre§»  Hopg, 

When  the  ground  is  dug  in  January  or  February, 
the  earth  about  the  hills  and  very  near  them, 
should  be  taken  away  with  the  spade.  About  the 
•nd  of  February,  if  the  hops  were  planted  the 
spring  before,  or  if  the  ground  be  weak,  they 
ought  to  be  dressed  in  d^  weather;  but  if  the 

Ennd  be  strong  and  in  perfection,  the  middle  of 
rohwill  be  a  good  time;  and  if  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
dune  OTer-rank  binds,  the  beginning  of  April  may 
be  soon  enough.  Then  having  with  an  iron  picker 
cleared  away  all  the  earth  out  of  the  hill,  so  as  to 
olean  the  stock  to  the  principal  roots,  with  a  sharp 
knife  cut  off  all  the  shoots  which  grew  with  the 
hinds  the  last  year;  and  also  all  the  young  snck- 
OTs,  that  none  may  be  left  to  run  in  the  alley  and 
weaken  the  hill.  It  will  be  proper  to  cut  one  part 
of  the  stock  lower  than  the  other,  and  also  to  cut 
that  part  low  that  was  left  highest  the  preceding 
year.  In  dressing  those  hops  that  have  been 
planted  the  year  before,  cut  off  both  the  dead  tops 
aad  the  young  suckers  which  have  sprung  up 
from  the  sets,  and  also  cover  the  stocks  with  fine 
earth,  a  finger's  length  in  thicknesi. 

To  polo  Hbp9. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops  are  to  be 
poled;  when  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout  up,  the 
poles  must  be  set  to  the  hills  deep  in  the  ground, 
vith  a  square  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they  may 
the  better  endure  the  wind;  three  poles  are  snfli. 
elant  for  one  hill.  These  should  be  placed  as  near 
lh«  hill  as  peanble»  with  their  bendhig  tops  tamed 


outwards  from  the  hill,  to  prevent  the  binds  Arott 
entangling;  and  a  space  between  two  poles  ought 
to  be  left  open  to  the  south,  to  admit  the  sun* 
beams. 

To  «i«  Bopt, 

The  buds  that  do  not  olasp  ef  themselves  to  the 
nearest  polo  when  they  are  grown  to  three  or  four 
feet  high,  must  be  guided  to  it  by  the  hand,  turn- 
ing them  to  the  sun,  whose  eouree  they  will  always 
follow.  They  must  be  bound  with  withered  rushes, 
but  not  so  close  as  to  hindm  them  from  climbing 
up  the  pole.  This  cootinne  to  do  till  all  the  polea 
are  furnished  with  binds,  of  which  two  or  three 
are  enough  for  a  pole ;  and  all  the  sprouts  and 
binds  that  there  are  no  occasion  for,  are  to  be 
plucked  up ;  but  if  the  ground  Is  young,  then  none 
of  these  useless  binds  should  be  plucked  up,  but 
should  be  wrapped  up  together  In  the  middle  of 
thehilL 

Ta  father  Mopo, 

About  the  beginning  of  July  hops  begin  to  blow, 
and  will  be  ready  for  gathering  the  last  of  Au- 
gust. A  judgment  may  be  made  of  their  ri|ie- 
ness  by  their  stronr  scent,  their  hardness,  and 
the  brownish  color  <  f  their  seed.  When  by  these 
tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe  they  must  be  picked 
with  all  the  expedition  possible,  for  if  at  this  time 
a  storm  of  wind  should  come,  it  would  do  them 
great  damage,  by  breaking  the  branches  and  bruis- 
ing and  discoloring  the  hops ;  and  it  is  very  well 
known  that  hops,  ^ing  picked  green  and  bright, 
wUl  sell  for  a  third  more  than  those  which  are 
discolored. 

To  cuAieolt  dU  Madder  Flant. 

The  ground  is  ploughed  deep  in  autumn,  and 
again  in  March,  and  then  laid  up  in  ridges  eighteen 
inches  asunder,  and  about  a  foot  high.  About 
the  beginning  of  April  the  ground  is  opened  where 
the  old  roots  are  planted,  and  the  side  shoots  taken 
off,  which  are  transplanted  immediately  upon  the 
new  ridges,  at  about  a  foot  distance,  where  they  re- 
main two  seasons ;  at  Michaelmas,  when  the  tops 
of  the  plants  are  decayed,  the  roots  are  taken  op. 
This  method  of  planting  in  ridges  is  only  neces- 
sary in  wet  land.  If  all  the  horitontal  roots  are 
destroyed  from  time  to  time,  it  will  cause  the  large 
downright  roots  to  be  much  bigger,  in  which  the 
goodness  of  this  plant  chiefly  consists.  After  the 
roots,  the  only  parts  of  the  madder  used  by 
dyers,  are  taken  up,  they  are  kiln-dried,  and  then 
reduced  to  powder  by  a  mill.  Previously  to  the 
grinding  they  are  carefully  assorted. 

The  fine  quality  of  madder  is  distinguished  by 
its  being  of  a  bright,  lively,  light  color,  well 
ground,  without  any  coarse  parts  proceeding  from 
the  peelings.  Fresh  is  always  more  valuable  than 
old  madder.  It  should  be  kept  close  to  prevent 
the  access  of  air,  as  its  virtue  evaporates  when 
exposed. 

Madder  is  principally  cultivated  la  Holland^ 
Germany,  and  France,  especially  the  former  place, 
where  it  grows  in  greater  abuodance  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  turkey  madder  root 
is  principally  cultivated  about  Smyrna.  This  plant 
may  be  propagated  either  by  offsets  or  seeds.  On 
a  light  thin  stnl  the  culture  cannot  be  carried  on  to 
any  profit;  that  soil  in  which  the  plant  delights  is 
a  rich  sandy  loam,  three  feet  or  more  in  depth. 

The  ground  being  first  made  smooth,  is  divided 
into  beds  four  feet  wide,  with  alternate  alleys  half 
as  broad  again  as  the  beds.  In  each  alley  is  a  shal- 
low channel  for  irrigating  the  whole  field,  etc.,  that 
that  part  of  the  allev  that  is  not  otherwise  engaged 
may  be  sown  with  legumes.  The  madder  seed  if 
sown  broadcast  in  the  proportion  of  from  twenty* 
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flT«  to  ililrCy  |»ona4t  per  man  aboat  the  cb4  of 
April.  In  a  fortDigbt  or  throe  weeks  the  yoong 
pleats  begin  to  appear,  and  horn  this  tisie  to  the 
month  of  September  oare  mast  be  taken  to  keep 
the  groond  well  watered  and  free  from  weeds.  If 
the  plants  are  examined  in  antamn  they  will  be 
found  to  be  sarrounded  with  small  jellow  offsets 
at  the  depth  of  two  inehes»  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber the  earth  from  the  alleys  is  to  be  dug  out  and 
laid  over  the  plants  of  madder  to  the  height  of 
tw'i  or  three  feet.  With  thia  the  first  yeaA  ope- 
laiion  ftnitfhes. 

The  second  year's  work  begfai  in  May  with 
giving  the  beds  a  thorough  weeding;  and  eare 
must  be  taken  to  supply  them  with  plenty  of  water 
during  summer.  In  September  the  first  erop  of 
seed  will  be  ripe,  at  which  time  the  stems  of  the 
plants  may  be  mown  down,  and  the  roots  eovered 
a  few  inches  with  earth  taken  as  before  out  of  the 
alleys. 

The  weeding  should  take  place  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  spring  of  the  third  year;  and  Uie 
crop,  instead  of  being  left  for  seeds,  may  be  out 
three  times  during  summer  for  green  fodder,  all 
kinds  of  cattle  being  remarkably  fond  of  it  In 
October  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  offsets  are 
carefully  separated,  and  immediately  used  to  fbrm 
a  new  plantation ;  and  the  roots,  after  being  dried, 
are  sold  either  without  further  preparation  or 
ground  to  a  coarse  powder  and  sprinkled  wiih  an 
alkaline  lye.  The  roots  lose  four-fifths  of  their 
weight  in  drying,  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  is 
about  2000  pounds  of  dry  salable  madder. 

The  principal  nse  of  madder  is  in  dyeing.  It 
glTos  out  its  oolor  both  to  water  and  rectified 
spirits ;  the  watery  tinetore  is  of  a  dark  dull  red, 
the  spirituous  of  a  deep  bright  one.  It  imparts 
to  woollen  eloth,  prepared  with  alum  and  tartar, 
a  Tory  durable,  thoagh  not  a  yery  beentiful  red 
dye.  As  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  red  drugs  that 
give  a  durable  color,  it  is  the  principal  one  com- 
monly made  use  of  for  ordinary  stuffs.  Some- 
times its  dye  is  heightened  by  the  addition  of 
Brasil-wood,  and  sometimes  it  is  employed  In 
conjunction  with  the  dearer  reds,  as  ooehineal,  for 
demi-soarlets  and  demi-crimsons.  Madder-root 
is  sometimes  employed  in  medicine  as  an  emme- 
nagogue.  When  the  madder  is  given  to  animals 
with  their  food  it  produces  a  curious  phenomenon, 
namely,  tinging  their  bones  with  red.  The  bones 
of  young  pigeons  will  be  thus  tinged  of  a  rose- 
oolor  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  a  deep  scarlet 
la  three  days;  but  the  bones  of  adult  animals 
will  be  a  fortnight  in  acquiring  a  rose-oolor. 

B€tt  Meikod  of  Hajf-making, 

Instead  of  allowing  the  hi^  to  li«^  as  usual  in 
most  places,  for  some  days  in  the  swath  alter  it 
is  cut,  never  cut  hi^  but  when  the  grass  is  quite 
dry,  end  then  make  the  getherers  follow  close 
upon  the  cutters;  put  it  up  immediately  into  small 
oocks  about  three  foot  hifb  each,  and  of  as  small 
a  diameter  as  they  can  oe  made  to  stand  wiUi ; 
always  giving  each  of  them  a  slight  kind  of 
thatching,  by  drawing  a  few  handsftal  of  the  hay 
ttom  the  bottom  of  the  cock  all  round  and  l^ing 
it  lightly  upon  the  top,  with  one  of  the  ends 
hanging  downwards.  This  is  done  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  expedition ;  and  when  once  in  that  state 
the  hay  is,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  danger ;  for 
unless  a  violent  wind  should  arise  immediately 
after  the  cooks  are  put  up,  nothing  cIm  oan  hurt 
the  hay ;  as  no  rain,  however  violent,  oan  pene- 
trate into  these  ooeks  but  for  a  very  little  way ; 
and  if  they  are  dry  put  up  tii^  never  sit  together 


so  closely  as  to  heat,  although  they  acquire.  In  n 
day  or  two,  sueh  a  diegree  of  firmness  as  to  be  In 
no  danger  of  being  overturned  by  wind  after  thnl 
time,  unless  it  blows  a  hurricane. 

In  these  cooks  ellow  the  hay  to  remain  uatfl^ 
upon  inspeetion,  the  farmer  judges  it  will  keep  ia 
pretty  large  tramp-cocks  (which  is  usually  in  a 
week  or  two,  according  as  the  weather  is  mors  er 
less  favorable),  when  two  men,  each  with  a  loagu 
pronged  pltohlork,  lift  up  one  of  theee  small  eoekn 
between  them  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  eany 
them  one  after  another  to  the  place  where  the 
tramp-eook  is  to  be  built;  and  in  this  manner 
proceed  over  the  ield  tiU  the  whole  is  finished. 

Jfo<le  q/*  Aoy-eiaUn^  ta  Eugiamd, 

The  clover  if  out,  and  after  it  has  lain  Ibur  09 
five  days  in  the  swath,  till  it  is  suflciently  dry, 
the  hay-Bsaker,  with  a  rake^  rolls  up  a  soAeieat 
quantity  to  form  a  ripple,  whieh  is  set  up  in  thu 
form  of  a  cone.  Taking  a  lew  of  the  longeel 
straws  he  twists  them  round  the  top,  which  formn 
the  point  of  the  eone,  keeps  the  ripple  compaety 
and  shoots  off  the  rain.  In  taking  up  the  eloves 
from  the  swath  and  forming  the  ripple^  it  in 
neeessary  to  keep  the  upper  or  dry  part  inwuds : 
by  that  means  it  is  much  sooner  dry,  and  in  a  ftl 
state  for  the  stock.  It  is  generally  neeessary  fof 
dover  to  remain  Ave  or  six  days  in  the  rippln 
before  it  is  put  into  the  stack ;  but  that  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  weather.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  untie  the  ripples.  The  method  of  rippling  it 
not  so  expensive  as  cocking;  it  is  much  superior 
both  in  wet  and  dry  seasona— not  so  Hable  to  bn 
iigured  by  the  wet— much  sooner  dry,  and  of 
eourse  of  a  better  quality  and  more  nonrishinf 
for  oattle.  Bach  ripple  will  weigii,  when  dry^ 
about  four  or  five  pounds.  They  should  not  be 
made  too  larga  Bxoept  where  meadow  grass  ia 
very  long  it  would  not  be  praetieable  to  ripple  ilL 
The  practice  of  rippling  is  simple,  attended  with 
little  trouble  or  exponas^  aad  whenever  tried  wilt 
recommend  itsdl 

To  aiaaape  Ctft  ffrtut/or  Hay. 

Grass,  when  out  for  hay,  ought  to  he  qniaUj 
raked,  in  order  that  Its  powers  may  neither  he 
exhausted  by  the  sun  nor  dissipated  by  the  air. 
In  the  first  stage  small  eooks  are  preferable,  and 
on  after  days  these  m^  be  gathered  into  larsa 
ones  or  hand-ricks,  by  which  method  the  hay  it 
equally  made  and  properly  sweetened.  Aftef 
standing  eight  or  ten  days  In  these  rioks,  aeeor^ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  weather,  hay  may  ba 
carted  home  and  built-  in  stacks  of  suflloient  tiat 
for  standing  through  the  winter  months. 

BuehmhmaL 

This  thrives  among  mountains  better  thaa  oa 
lowlands.  Sow  in  July.  It  grows  ripe  with  froti; 
the  seeds  grow  black  after  a  froot 

/•iporfcMee  0/  Straw  m  ifuskmdry. 

Thit  it  a  subject  that  has  not  always  beaa  m 
much  attended  to  at  its  importance  deserves. 

Though  many  uteAd  observationt  on  itraw  ava 
oeoationally  introduced  In  agricultural  writiBg% 
and  though  its  value,  as  the  basis  of  fhtnre  eropt^ 
is  felly  admitted  by  everr  intelligent  fhrmer,  yel 
the  subject  hat  seldom  been  professedly  treated 
of  at  any  length :  we  shall  endeavor,  therefors^  to 
compress  the  most  important  partioulart  eon* 
neeted  with  It  under  the  following  headt : 

1.  The  weight  of  straw  produced  on  an  awaga 
of  the  different  crops  of  grain  aad  pulta  pw 
ttatuteaore. 

2.  Thevalueoft]iedlffbrantklBdtofitraw»aa4 


^ 
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S.  Tha  ▼mmwmMt  to  wldohMoh  kind  of  straw 

Weig^  of  Sltrmw  product  fty  llU  differ^mi  Crop9. 

Tlie  qaantity  of  straw  per  aorc  diffors  aeoordiag 
to  a  Tarioty  of  cironnftanoM;  at,  1.  Tho  ipociofl 
of  grain,  whotlier  wheat,  barlej,  oats,  eto.  2, 
The  differeot  kiBds  of  the  same  grain.  $.  The 
season,  for  in  dry  seasons  the  quantity  is  toss 
than  in  moist  i.  The  soil,  for  in  fertile  soils 
the  straw  is  more  abondant  than  in  poor  ones. 
ft.  The  season  wlten  the  seed  is  sown,  for  spring- 
aown  wheat  has  less  straw  than  the  winter-sown. 
And,  6.  The  manner  in  whieh  the  straw  is  out, 
for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  root- end  of  Uie  straw 
malcee  a  great  addition  to  the  danghill. 

From  a  statement  hy  Mr.  Toung  it  wonld  ap- 
pear that  the  average  prodooe  in  straw  of  all  the 
different  crops,  stnbble  inolnded,  may  be  ealcalated 
at  1  ton,  7  cwL  per  aore,  bnt  that  is  rating  the 
weaker  soils. 

It  Is  ealcalated  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  H arkle,  that 
jn  an  average  of  years,  the  prodnee  of  straw  in 

good  land  and  ander  tolerable  management,  will 
e  nearly  in  the  following  proportion  per  acre : 

Ibt. 

Wheat,  2240 

Beans  and  peas, 1820 

0»ts,      ...-,..        1820 
Bariey, 1400 

Total, T280 

Or,  at  an  ayerage  of  these  crops,  180  stono  per 
aers,  22  Ibai  aToirdopois  per  stone;  in  all  2800 
lbs.,  or  1  ton,  b  cwt,  2  quarters  and  4  lbs. 

It  Bsay  be  safely  estimated  that  on  an  arerage 
of  years  well  eultivated  and  fertile  soils,  when 
the  crop  is  carefully  cut  down,  will  annually  pro- 
duee,  on  the  average  of  the  crops  above  mentioned, 
1  ton,  6  cwt  per  aore. 

Vmlm  9f  <Ao  dig^rmH  kmi$  of  Strmw, 
The  intrinsic  Tahie  of  straw  must  vary  matort- 
ally,  aoeordhig  to  its  leading  properties,  the  qnan- 
tity  of  manure  into  whieh  it  may  be  oonvorted  by 
littering,  or  ito  fitness  to  be  employed  as  thatch, 
these  being  the  ohief  uses  to  which  it  is  applicable ; 
bat  in  general  its  price  depends  on  its  vicinity  to 
large  towns.  It  ia  only  in  situations  where  foraiga 
manure  can  bo  procnred  easily  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  by  converting  the  straw  raised  upon  the 
farm  into  dnng  that  the  sale  of  straw  is  ever  per- 
mitted. Two  loads  of  wheat-stiaw  per  aore  are 
reckoned  a  tolenbla  crop. 

As  straw  ia  rarely  permitted  to  bo  sold,  being 
nsually'employed  hi  maintaining  winter  stook,  the 
rsal  valae  of  tha  artiele  to  the  fanner  is  but  in- 
coosidnrahH  dependhig  upon  the  quantity  and 
quslity  of  the  dung  it  producea.  8o  little  is  it 
thought  necessary  acouratdy  toaseertam  the  value 
of  straw,  that  in  several  oases  It  has  been  given  by 
tha  outgoing  to  the  Incoming  tenant  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  expense  of  harvesting,  threehing  and 
marketing  tha  last  crop.  It  ia  often  thought  in- 
nflMent  to  cover  even  that  expense,  and  a  ftir- 
ther  ahateaaent  Is  allowed  on  the  prioe  of  the 
grain. 

Vanoui  pmrpoum  to  wkiek  SIrmo  «t  appUeahU, 
Tha  saUeot  of  feeding  with  straw  will  be  better 
UBdorstood  by  considering  the  specific  properties 
of  the  di0erBnt  kinds  of  straw  employed  In  fhed- 
Ing  stock,  and  the  rules  that  ought  to  be  obsarved 
when  stook  are  fed  with  that  material. 

Ir  aenf  iCmvts. 
This  Und  of  straw,  from  its  strength,  la  oon- 
sM^-ed  to  be  peenliariy  ealoulated  both  for  Utter 
•nd  threaUng^  and  hidasd  whetaver  tha  pnwtioe 


;  4r 

of  cutting  straw  into  chaff  fll  Ux4g4ij^  gnii^ 
for  horses  prevails,  wheat  Wf  ^V^y  preferMl. 
When  given  to  catUe  or  horses/i^lriimi^tiincsanl 
into  chalf,  and  either  given  raw)l» Uiat  state,  or 
what  is  greatly  preferred,  steamed  with  other  food, 
in  particular  with  potatoes. 

in  order  to  improve  wheat  straw  as  fodder,  U  fa 
tho  practice  in  some  parts  of  Kugland  to  cut  tha 
grain  rather  green,  which  preserves  more  of  tha 
natural  Juices,  snd  consequently  makes  the  fodder 
better.  Some  of  the  best  farmers  are  accustomed 
to  cut  wheat  mnch  earlier  than  common  In  their 
respective  districts.  One  of  these  was  a  miller  in 
Norfolk,  who  occupied  a  large  farm,  where  ha 
always  cut  his  wheat  several  days  before  eny  ona 
else  thought  of  beginning,  well  knowing  the  good 
eonsaquanees  in  the  value  of  the  grain.  It  most 
thou  be  less  apt  to  be  ii^urad  by  shaking  or 
harvesting. 

Oai  Straw. 

Among  the  eulmlferons  grains,  the  straw  of  thn 
oat  Is  considered  to  be  the  bast  Mder,  when  given 
uncut  It  is  well  known.  Indeed,  that  oat  straw, 
during  the  winter  season,  is  almost  universally 
given  instead  of  hay,  in  all  the  bcKt  cultivated 
counties  of  Scotland  during  the  winter  monthif, 
though  that  of  peas  and  beans  Is  certainly  pre* 
ferred  where  both  are  grown. 

In  some  distriote  farmers  cut  oato  in  the  straw 
into  a  species  of  fodder,  which  is  called  *<cnt 
meat"  This  is  given  not  only  to  horses,  but  to 
cattle,  especially  fattening  cattle.  It  is  thought 
to  give  not  only  fatness  bat  a  fineness  of  skin  te 
all  sorte  of  stock. 

If  well  harvested  this  straw  forms  a  very  hear^ 
and  nutritious  kind  of  food  for  cattle  In  the  wl»> 
ter. season.  Both  oxen  and  horses,  when  du\j 
supplied  with  oate  In  proportion  to  the  work  they 
have  to  execute,  thrive  well  on  it  and  the  reduced 
parts,  or  what  is  termed  in  Bngland  the  coving- 
chaff,  is  found  valuable  as  a  manger  food  for  tha 
laboring  teams:  when  blended  with  other  sub- 
stances  it  is  probable  that,  in  particular  cases,  tha 
stems  might  be  cut  Into  chaff  with  advantage,  but 
when  mi^  use  of  in  these  methods  it  should  ba 
used  as  fkash  as  possible  after  being  threshed.  A 
mix  tore  of  bean  straw  (whieh  by  itself  Is  rather 
dry),  and  of  peas-hanm,  which  Is  sweet  and  nonv» 
ishing,  nuikes  excellent  fodder. 

But  though  this  straw,  mora  espeoiaUy  when 
mixed  with  peas-hanm,  is  of  great  value  as  fodder 
to  the  working  stook  of  the  farm,  it  does  not  shU 
well  with  riding-horses,  as  it  is  apt  to  hurt  their 
wind.    In  some  horses  both  bean-strsw  and 


haum  are  apt  to  occasion  colic  pains,  or  the  die* 
ease  which  is  called  botts,  probably  occasioned  by 
flatnlenoy.  For  this  disease,  about  half  an  onnca 
or  a  UblespoonM  of  laudanum  is  found  to  be  n 
goodraraedy. 

^ea  ormw. 

In  Scotland  the  bnnm  of  peas  If  used  as  fodder 
for  working-horses  faistead  of  hay,  and  when  well 
harvested  rorms  a  very  excellent  provender,  Inso* 
mnch  that  It  Is  considered  to  be  of  almost  equal 
value  to  tha  grain  itseH 

TtlPt-HTWQ  Of*  JaOjft 

This  is  an  article  strongly  recommended  by  sobm 
fanners ;  fbr  whan  the  land  has  been  dunged  and 
the  seed  good,  the  produce  Is  considerable.  Tha 
crop  should  be  out  as  soon  as  tho  blossoms  begin 
to  fall  off  or  the  pod  to  form,  and  the  whole,  con« 
verted  into  hay-tares,  require  a  great  deal  of  sun 
to  cure,  and  rain  is  rary  injurious  to  them.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  mix  them  with  dry  straw, 
whieh  would  improra  both. 
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MuUt  regarding  A$  eonmmptiom  of  Ar««  tn  /<«<- 

i»g  CattU, 

Straw  is  rnuoh  vied  in  the  feedinc  of  oftttle  In 
Seotland,  and  there  can  be  no  doobt  that  oxen 
will  feed  well  on  itraw  and  tamifMi,  if  the  straw 
be  good.  It  it  reoommended  in  all  eases  that  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  after  a  ballook  is  put  to  tur- 
nips, straw  onlj  should  be  given  with  them.  But 
in  the  more  advsneed  stages  of  fattening,  bay  is 
to  muoh  superior,  that  it  shonld  if  possible  l>e 
supplied.  It  is  oertain,  at  the  same  time,  that  haj 
is  a  very  expensive  food  for  stook,  and  ought  to 
be  saved  as  muoh  as  possible  where  it  oan  pru- 
dently be  done.  It  is  well  known  that  a  full 
allowanoe  of  turnips  and  straw,  during  the  winter 
months,  will  fatten  better  than  a  small  allowanoe 
of  hay  in  place  of  the  straw.  In  the  spring,  hay, 
which  retains  its  nutritive  Juices  longer  than 
straw,  is  muoh  more  valuable,  both  for  fattening 
stock  and  feeding  horses,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
praotioe  to  reserve  hay  for  about  three  months' 
consumption  of  these  kinds  of  stock,  and  for  no 
others. 

BuXm/ot  Fetding  Honm  wUk  Straw, 
In  regard  to  horses,  hay  may  very  often  be 
more  or  less  searoe  or  dear ;  but  with  straw  and 
the  oats,  which  must  always  be  given  them  whe- 
ther they  get  straw  or  hay,  they  not  only  plough 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  per  day,  or  work  from 
■even  to  eight  hours  at  other  labor,  but  are  actu- 
ally full  of  flesh  and  yigor  when  sowing  com- 
mences. They  must,  however,  have  hay  instead 
of  straw,  when  the  severe  labor  of  spring  takes 
place. 

When,  tberefore,  farmers'  horses  are  so  much 
reduced  in  condition  as  to  be  unable  to  go  through 
the  severe  labor  of  spring,  it  is  owing  to  their  not 
having  got  a  snfflcient  quantity  of  oats  or  corn. 
Pea  and  bean -straw  certainly  make  the  best  fodder, 
when  not  iigored  by  rain ;  but  if  that  kind  of  straw 
JM  damaged  in  harvest,  wliite  straw  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Rul4tfor  Fe§ding  She^p  with  Straw. 
'There  is  no  food  of  which  sheep  are  fonder  than 
pea-straw.  The  soil  of  pastoral  districts  being 
rarely  of  a  kind  calculated  for  peas,  any  extensive 
oultivation  of  that  grain  is  impracticable;  but 
where  circumstances  are  favorable  to  that  crop, 
peas  ought  to  be  cultivated,  were  it  merely  for 
the  straw,  as  it  would  enable  the  store- farmers  to 
carry  on  their  system  of  sheep-farming  with 
much  more  advantage.  Indeed^  the  same  plan 
might  be  advisable  in  other  districts.  It  might 
be  proper  to  add,  that  for  ewes  at  yeaning  time, 
iMitil-hay  is  better  than  tare-hay  or  even  pea- 
haum. 


MuceUaneoHB  Itulet  tmd  Obtervaiumt  r< 
tkt  (^mnmyiftum  of  Strom, 

On  tnmip  farms  it  is  the  vsual  praotioe  to  fbed 
horses  till  March,  where  the  labor  is  not  severe, 
and  cows  through  the  winter,  with  oat-straw, 
whilst  the  fattening  and  straw-yard  cattle  get 
the  straw  of  wheat  and  barley.  If  any  peas 
or  beans  be  cultivated  on  the  farm,  that  straw 
being  given  to  the  horses,  a  part  of  the  oat-straw 
may  be  left  for  the  fattening  and  straw-yard  cat- 
tie.  Upon  turnip  farms,  it  is  not  thought  proflt- 
able  to  cut  the  greater  part  of  the  clovers  for  hay. 
These  are  nsudly  eaten  by  sheep,  and  no  more 
hay  saved  than  what  may  serve  the  horses,  cows, 
and  fattening  stock  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  imme- 
diately before  grass,  with  a  small  quantity  ooca- 
iionally  given  to  thcsheep  fed  on  turnips. 

The  expense  of  flBeding  even  the  horses  alone, 
for  eight  months,  on  hay,  would  be  more  than  a 


fiurmer  oan  well  afford;  at  the  same  time  it  Is  a 
rule  with  the  best  farmers  to  give  bay  to  their 
horses  in  the  early  part  of  winter;  then  pess  or 
bean -straw  till  seed-time  commences  in  the  spring  | 
and  afterwards  hay. 

Straw  keeps  much  better  nnthreshed,  in  a  large 
stack,  than  in  a  bam.  Straw  in  general,  more  es- 
pecially white  straw,  is  found  to  lose  its  value  as 
fodder,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  kept,  after 
the  sharp  dry  breetes  of  the  spring  months  have 
set  in. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  straw,  when  intended 
to  be  vsed  as  food  for  stook,  should  be  given  as 
speedily  as  possible  after  it  is  threshed.  The 
threshing  separates  and  exposes  it  so  muoh,  thai 
if  kept  long  it  is,  eomparatively  speaking,  of  littie 
▼alne  as  fodder.  Lisle,  an  intelligent  writer  on 
agriculture,  and  a  practical  farmer,  states,  that  ho 
found  cows  did  not  eat  straw  so  well  on  a  Monday 
morning  as  they  did  the  rest  of  the  week,  becanso 
the  straw  was  not  fresh  from  the  flail.  Straw, 
therefore,  shonld  be  constantiy  made  nse  of,  as 
soon  after  it  is  threshed  as  possible.:  for  by  keep- 
ing it  becomes  either  muBtj  or  too  dry,  and  oatUo 
do  not  eat  it,  or  thrire  on  It  so  well.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  air  has  a  rery  injurious  effeot 
upon  all  kinds  of  fodder,  and  the  more  it  oan  bo 
kept  from  the  influenee  of  the  sun  and  the  etmo- 
sphere,  the  better.  It  is  seldom  given  as  fodder^ 
unless  to  straw-yard  cattie,  alter  the  month  of 
March. 

When  clover  is  sown  with  grain  crops,  the  do- 
rer  has  often  arrived  at  snoh  a  length  as  to  mix 
with  the  straw  in  eotting  the  crop.  This  certainly 
improves  the  straw  In  ^kkI  harvests;  but  as  littlo 
clover  as  possible  shonld  be  cut  with  the  straw,  as 
it  makes  it  very  difllcult  to  secure  the  crop,  onloM 
it  be  left  upon  the  ground  for  several  days. 

Straw  at  appliealU  fo  LiUtr, 

Straw,  when  mixed  with  the  dung  and  the  nrino 
of  cattle,  horses,  etc.  etc,  is  a  rich  and  excoUeat 
manure;  but  even  alone,  when  ploughed  in,  or  de- 
composed oy  pure  simple  water,  it  is  of  use.  AU 
the  various  sorts  of  straw  answer  the  purposes  of 
litter.  Some  farmers  contend  that  rye-straw  ic 
the  best  litter;  others  prefer  the  straw  of  whea^ 
which  absorbs,  it  is  said,  so  much  urine  and  moisV 
ure,  that  a  cart  of  wheat-straw  is  supposed  equal 
in' value  to  three  carts  of  well-made  dung.  la 
England  the  straw  of  peas  and  beans  is  extremel  j 
valuable,  forming,  it  is  said,  when  well  broken  by 
threshing,  a  desirable  litter  for  woriung-horses^ 
hogs,  and  other  stock;  but  in  Scotiand  it  is  never 
used  as  litter,  unlesa  it  has  been  sooilt  by  bad 
management  or  a  most  unseasonable  season  in 
harvest,  as  its  feeding  properties  there  are  so  well 
known.  Littering  is  of  use,  not  only  for  convert- 
ing straw  into  manure,  but  for  keeping  the  ani- 
mals warm  and  dnr.  In  fact  cattle  cannot  bo 
soiled  on  clover,  or  fed  on  turnips,  without  abna- 
dance  of  litter. 

There  an  four  modes  of  conrerting  straw  Into 
dung  by  littering  stock: — L  In  stalls  or  stables; 
2.  In  hammels;  8.  In  fold-yards;  and  4.  In  open 
folds,  where  sheep  are  littered  with  straw.   . 

The  quantity  of  dung  produced  f^m  a  glTca 
quantity  of  straw  depends  a  good  deal  upon  tho 
kind  of  straw  that  is  used  (as  some  kindls  absorb 
muoh  more  moisture  than  others),  and  upon  tho 
degree  of  care  employed  in  preparing  the  dung. 
Speaking  generally,  the  original  weight  of  straw 
may  be  tnplod,  if  the  manufacturing  process  bo 
properly  eonducted,  and  the  dung  applied  to  tho 
rround  before  its  powers  are  lessened  or  ox* 
hansted.  The  quantity  of  dung  which  Bay  b# 
made  tnm  aa  aorc^  especially  if  tho  dung  aiiriaf 
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ftom  elorer,  tamips,  and  liay,  oontamed  on  a 
farm,  ii  inolnded  in  the  general  stook,  will  be 
eonething  more  than  foar  tons;  eonaeqnently, 
anj  farm  of  decent  toil  may  be  manured  at  toe 
rate  of  twdve  tons  per  aere,  every  third  year,  from 
ite  own  produce,  proTided  tbe  com  crops  are  eat 
with  aocnraoy  and  the  itraw  manufaetnred  into 
dung  in  a  hnebandman-like  manner. 

Siraw  a«  appUeahU  to  Tkateking. 

For  many  ages  straw  was  the  common  material 
for  roofing  farm-boildings  and  cottages,  and  was 
formerly  made  ase  of  even  in  towns.  The  expense 
of  a  thatched  roof  is  not  great,  in  so  fiv  as  respects 
labor;  and  the  raloe  of  the  straw  is,  to  the  grower, 
either  the  price  he  oonld  obtain  for  it,  or  that  of 
the  dung  that  could  be  made  Arom  it,  as  the  kind 
need  for  thatch  is  seldom  need  as  fodder.  Where 
•eoDomy  mast  be  attended  to  in  the  building  of 
cottages,  straw  is  taken  as  the  least  costly  mate- 
rial; bat  in  these  days,  when  mannre  is  so  ex- 
tremely raloable,  as  little  straw  as  possible  should 
be  spared  for  other  porposes. 

The  durability  of  a  thatched  roof  is  likewise 
maintained.  A  good  coat  of  thatch  will  need  very 
little  repair  daring  an  ordinary  leasa.  But  care 
mast  be  taken  that  the  straw  is  very  dean 
threshed.  If  it  is  not,  the  grain  left  will  soon 
spring,  and  introduce  patrefaetion  and  encourage 
Tcrmin.  The  threshing-mill  renders  straw  less  fit 
for  thatch  than  when  it  is  threshed  by  the  flaiL 

In  Great  Britain,  wheat  is  seldom  tiireshed  with 
the  straw,  but  the  ears  are  out  off*,  and  the  straw, 
bound  in  sheaves,  and  tied  rwj  ligh^  is  used  for 
tiiatehing. 

MitetUmuamt  CTset  of  Arow. 

It  is  well  known  that  various  articles  are  manu* 
factured  from  straw,  such  as  bonnets,  and  other 
ornaments  for  the  ladies.  Bven  in  remote  coun- 
ties in  England,  the  straw  maoufaoture  is  car- 
ried on.  The  straw  is  prepared  in  London,  and 
the  plait  is  retamed  to  tnat  market  Straw-plait- 
ing is  the  principal  manufaotore  in  Bedfordshire. 
The  quantity  thus  used  is  very  considerable,  and 
it  famishes  employment  for  numbers  of  persons 
who  might  otherwise  with  difficulty  find  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

In  some  districts  straw  mixed  with  day  is  used 
for  bailding  the  walls  of  booses  or  gardens,  and 
with  the  same  mixture  for  the  roofs  of  houses. 
Instead  of  the  common  mode  of  thatching. 

In  districts  on  the  sea-shore,  it  is  common  for 
experienced  farmers  to  keep  in  reserve  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  their  vneat  or  barley  straw, 
and  to  miUce  it  into  a  dunghill,  alternately  with 
the  sea-ware,  stratum  upon  stratum,  till  both  are 
•xhausted.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  where  the 
sea-weed  cannot  be  immediately  applied,  but  it  is 
the  best  system  to  plough  it  in,  when  obtained. 

In  some  places  great  quantities  of  been-baum, 
as  well  as  common  straw,  are  bought  up  at  potash 
maufifactories,  and  burnt  for  the  ashes. 

Straw  is  als  j  used  for  stufliog  beds.  For  this 
purpose  the  chaff  of  oats  is  foond  to  be  a  material 
not  mueh  inferior  to  ordinary  feathers ;  and  being 
•o  much  cheaper,  chaff  beds  are  almost  unirer- 
sally  used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland. 

Another  purpose  to  which  straw  ii  applied,  is 
that  of  packing ;  and  it  is  proper  to  observe  that 
the  quantity  used  in  paokug  china  and  stone- 
ware, in  the  districts  where  Uiese  manufactories 
prevail,  is-  found  to  be  a  serious  injury  to  the 
wrmer. 

RfOV.  James  Hall  has  ascertained  that  every 
bean-stalk,  according  to  its  site,  contains  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  fiUnents^  which  are  of  a 


natore  among  the  strongest  and  most  durable 
hitherto  discovered.  He  ealonlates  that  on  an 
average  there  are  about  300  lbs.  weight  of  such 
filaments  on  an  acre,  capable  of  bein^  applied  te 
various  useful  purposes,  where  durability  and 
strength,  rather  than  fineness  and  delicaey,  are  re- 
quired.   A  tolerable  paper  is  now  made  of  straw. 

To  urndtr-drain  Clay  Lands, 

This  operation  is  always  best  performed  in 
spring  or  summer,  when  the  ground  is  dry. 
Main  drains  ought  to  be  made  in  every  part  of  the 
field  where  a  cross-cut  or  open  druo  was  formerly 
wanted ;  they  ought  to  be  out  four  feet  deep,  upon 
an  average.  This  completely  secures  them  from 
the  possibility  of  being  damsged  by  the  treading 
of  horses  or  cattle,  and  being  so  far  below  the 
small  drains,  dears  tbe  water  finely  out  of  them. 
In  every  situation,  pipeturfs  for  the  main  drains, 
if  they  osn  be  had,  are  preferable.  If  good  stiff 
clay,  a  single  row  of  pipe-turf;  if  sandy,  a  doable 
row.  When  pipe-turf  cannot  be  got  eon  reniently, 
a  good  wedge  drain  may  answei^  well,  when  the 
subsoil  is  a  strong,  stiff  clay ;  but  if  the  subsoil 
be  only  moderately  so,  a  thorn  drain,  with  couples 
below,  will  do  still  better ;  and  if  the  subsoil  is 
very  sandy,  except  pipes  can  be  bad,  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  under-draining  the  fidd  by  any  other 
method.  It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here 
that  the  sise  of  the  main  drains  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  length  and  declivity  of  the 
run,  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  carried  off  by 
them.  It  is  always  safe,  however,  to  have  the 
main  drains  large,  and  plenty  of  them;  for  economy 
here  seldom  turns  out  well. 

Having  finished  the  main  drains,  proceed  next 
to  make  a  small  drain  in  every  furrow  of  the  field, 
if  the  ridges  formerly  have  not  been  less  than  fif- 
teen  feet  wide.  But  if  that  should  be  the  ease,  first 
levd  the  ridges,  and  make  the  drains  in  the  best 
direction,  and  at  each  a  distance  from  each  other 
as  may  be  thought  necessary.  If  the  water  rises 
well  in  the  bottom  of  the  drains,  they  ought  to  be 
out  three  feet  deep ;  and  in  this  case  would  dry 
the  fidd  sufficiently  well,  dthough  they  were  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  asunder ;  but  if  the  water 
does  not  draw  well  to  the  bottom  of  the  drains, 
two  feet  will  be  a  soflident  deepness  for  the  pip»- 
drain,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  for  the  wedgo-drain. 
In  no  case  ought  they  to  be  shallower  where  the 
field  has  been  previously  levelled.  In  this  in« 
stance,  however,  as  the  surface  water  is  carried  off 
ehiefiy  by  the  water  sinking  immediately  into  the 
top  of  the  drains,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the 
drains  mueh  nearer  each  other  —  say  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  If  the  ridges  are  more  than  fif- 
teen feet  wide,  however  broad  and  irregnlav 
they  may  be,  follow  invariably  tbe  line  of  the 
old  f\irrows,  as  the  best  direction  for  the  drains; 
and,  where  they  are  high«gathered  ridges,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  will  be  a  sufllcitot 
depth  for  the  pipe-drain,  and  from  twenty-four  te 
thirty  inches  for  the  wedge-drain.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  in  connecting  the  small  and 
main  drains  together,  so  that  the  water  may  have 
a  gentle  declivity,  with  free  access  into  the  main 
drains. 

When  the  drains  are  finished,  the  ridges  are 
cleaved  down  upon  the  drains  by  the  plough ;  and 
where  they  had  been  very  high  formerly,  a  second 
clearing  may  be  given;  but  it  is  better  not  to  level 
the  ridges  too  much,  for  by  allowing  them  to  re- 
tain a  little  of  their  former  shape,  the  ground 
being  lowest  immediately  where  the  drains  are^ 
the  surface  water  collects  upon  the  top  of  the 
drains;  and,  by  shrinking  into  them,  gets  freely 
•way.    After  the  Add  is  thos  finiihed,  run  thf 
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new  ridgei  aeross  the  imall  drains,  making  them 
aboat  nine  or  ten  feet  broad,  and  eontiniie  after- 
wards to  plough  Uie  field  in  the  Mme  manner  aa 
diy  land. 

It  ia  evident  from  the  above  method  of  drain- 
ing that  the  expense  will  vary  very  much,  aecord- 
Sng  to  the  quantity  of  main  drains  neeesaary  for 
the  field,  the  distance  of  the  small  drains  fVom 
each  other,  and  the  distance  the  tnrf  is  to  be 
carried. 

The  advantage  retnlting  from  under-draining, 
ii  very  great ;  for  besides  «  considerable  saving 
annually  of  water  Airrowing,  cross  cutting,  eto., 
the  land  can  often  be  ploughed  and  sown  to  ad- 
vantage, both  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  wlien  otherwise  it  would  be  found  quite  im- 
practicable ;  every  species  of  drilled  crops,  such  as 
beans,  poUtoes,  turnips,  ete.,  can  be  cultivated 
successfully ;  and  every  species,  both  of  green  and 
white  crops,  is  less  apt  to  fail  in  wet  and  unto- 
ward seasons. 

To  drain  Land*. 

Wherever  a  burst  of  water  appears  in  any  par- 
ticular ppot,  the  sure  and  certain  way  of  getting 
quit  of  such  an  evil  is  to  dig  hollow  drains  to 
such  a  depth  beiow  the  surface  as  is  required  by 
the  fall  or  level  that  can  be  gained,  and  by  the 
quantity  of  water  expected  to  proceed  from  the 
burst  or  spring.  Having  ascertained  the  extent 
of  water  to  be  carried  off,  taken  the  necessary 
levels,  and  cleared  a  mouth  or  leading  passage 
for  the  water,  begin  the  drain  at  the  extremity 
next  to  that  leader,  and  go  on  with  the  work  till 
the  top  of  the  spring  is  touched,  which  probably 
will  accomplish  the  intended  object  But  if  it 
should  not  be  completely  accomplished,  run  off 
Arom  the  main  drain  with  such  a  number  of 
branches  as  may  be  required  to  intercept  the 
water,  and  in  this  way  disappointment  will  hardly 
be  experienced.  Drains,  to  be  substentially  use- 
Ail,  should  seldom  be  less  than  three  feet  in  depth, 
twenty  or  twenty-four  inches  thereof  to  be  close 
packed  with  stones  or  wood,  according  to  circum- 
atanees.  The  former  are  the  best  materials,  but 
in  many  places  are  not  to  be  got  in  sufficient 
quantities;  recourse,  Xherefore,  must  often  be 
made  to  the  latter,  though  not  so  effectual  or 
durable. 

It  is  of  ^vaat  importance  to  fill  up  drains  as  fast 
aa  they  are  dug  out ;  because,  if  left  open  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  earth  is  not  only  apt  to  fall  in, 
but  the  sides  get  into  a  broken,  irregular  stete, 
which  cannot  afterwards  be  completely  rectified. 
It  also  deserves  attention,  that  a  proper  covering 
of  straw  or  sod  should  be  put  upon  the  top  of  the 
materials,  to  keep  the  surface  earth  from  mixing 
with  them ;  and  where  wood  is  the  material  used 
for  filling  up,  a  double  degree  of  attention  is  ne- 
oessary,  otherwise  the  proposed  improvement  may 
be  effectually  frustrated. 

PU  Drainimg, 

The  pit  method  of  draining  is  a  vety  effectual 
one,  if  executed  with  Judgment  When  it  Is  suffl- 
oiently  ascertained  where  the  bed  of  water  is  de- 
posited, which  can  easily  be  done  by  boring  with 
an  auger,  sink  a  pit  into  the  place  of  a  sise  which 
will  allow  a  man  freely  to  work  within  ito  bounds. 
Dig  Uiia  pit  of  such  a  depth  as  to  reach  the  bed 
ef  the  water  meant  to  be  carried  off;  and  when 
this  depth  is  atteined,  which  is  easily  discerned 
by  the  rising  of  the  water,  fill  up  the  pit  with 
great  land-stones  and  carry  off  the  water  by  a 
•tout  drain  to  some  adjoining  ditoh  or  month, 
whence  it  may  proceed  to  the  nearest  river. 

Mr,  Bajflej^9  directiona  for  Draining  Land, 

Fint  make  the  main  drains  down  the  slope  or 


fall  of  the  field.  When  the  land  is  very  wet  <w 
has  nnt  much  fall,  there  should  in  general  be  twe 
of  these  to  a  stetute  acre;  for  the  shorter  the 
narrow  drains  are,  the  less  liable  they  are  to  acei- 
dents.  The  width  of  the  trench  for  the  main 
drains  should  be  thirty  inches  at  top,  but  the  width 
at  the  bottom  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  and 
sis^  of  the  materials  to  be  used.  If  the  drain  is 
to  hA  made  of  bricks  ten  inches  long,  three  iochea 
thick,  and  four  inches  in  breadth,  then  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  must  be  twelve  inches :  but  if  the 
common  sale  bricks  are  uaed,  then  the  bottom 
must  be  proportionably  contracted.  In  both  caMS 
there  must  be  an  interstice  of  one  inch  between 
the  bottom  bricks  and  the  sides  of  the  trench,  and 
the  vacuity  must  be  filled  up  with  straw,  rushes, 
or  loose  mould.  For  the  purpose  of  making  thes« 
drains  the  bricks  should  be  moulded  ten  inches 
long,  four  broad  and  three  thick,  whioh  dimen- 
sions always  make  the  l>est  drain. 

To  eonatruet  Main  Draina. 

When  the  ground  is  soft  and  spongy  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  is  laid  with  bricks  placed  across.  On 
these,  on  each  side,  two  bricks  are  laid  flat,  ono 
upon  the  other,  forming  a  drain  six  inches  high 
and  four  broad,  which  is  covered  with  bricks  laid 
flat  When  stones  are  used  instead  of  bricks,  the 
bottom  of  die  drun  should  be  about  eight  inches 
in  width;  and  in  all  oasea  the  bottom  of  main 
drains  ought  to  be  sunk  four  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  narrow  ones,  whose  contents  they 
receive,  even  at  the  point  where  the  latter  fall  into 
them. 

The  main  drains  should  be  kept  open  or  nnoo- 
vered  till  the  narrow  ones  are  begun  from  them, 
after  which  they  may  be  finished ;  but  before  the 
earth  is  returned  upon  the  stones  or  bricks,  it  ia 
advisable  to  throw  in  straw,  rushes  or  brushwood^ 
to  increase  the  freedom  of  the  drain.  The  small 
narrow  drains  should  be  cut  at  the  distance  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  feet  from  each  othe^,  and  shoe  Id 
fall  into  the  main  drain  at  very  acute  angles,  to 
prevent  any  stoppage.  At  the  point  where  they 
fall  in,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  above  it,  they 
should  be  made  firm  with  brick  or  stone.  Theao 
drains  should  be  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  top 
and  sixteen  at  bottom. 

ToJUl  DmtM. 

The  eompletest  method  yet  known  is  to  out  the 
strongest  willows,  or  other  aquatic  brush  wood, 
into  lengths  of  about  twenty  inches,  and  place 
them  alternately  in  the  drain,  with  one  end  againat 
one  side  of  the  bottom  and  the  other  leaning 
against  the  opposite  side.  Having  plaoed  the 
strong  wood  in  this  manner,  fill  up  the  space  be- 
tween them,  on  the  upper  side,  with  the  small 
brushwood,  upon  which  a  few  rushes  or  straw 
being  laid,  as  oefore  mentioned,  the  work  is  done. 
Willow,  alder,  asp  or  beach  boughs,  are  exoeed- 
ingly  durable  if  put  into  the  drain  green,  or  before 
the  sap  is  dried;  but  if  they  are  suffered  to  become 
dry,  and  then  laid  under  ground,  a  rapid  deqay  is 
the  consequence. 

As  in  some  situations  it  is  an  object  of  greal 
importence  to  save  the  expense  of  materials  com- 
monly used  in  filling  drains,  a  variety  of  devices 
have,  with  that  view,  been  adopted.  One  of  these 
is  of  the  following  nature : — A  drain  is  first  dug 
to  the  necessary  depth,  narrow  at  bottom.  Into 
the  trench  is  laid  a  smooth  tree  or  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood,  twelve  feet  long,  six  inches  in  di»> 
meter  at  the  one  end  and  five  at  the  other,  having 
a  ring  fastened  into  the  thickest  end.  After 
strewing  a  little  sand  upon  the  upper  side  of  tho 
tree,  the  day,  or  tourbest  part  of  the  eontente  of 
tha  trench,  is  first  thrown  in  upon  it,  and  alter 
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Chat  th«  rem»hider  of  the  earth  it  fully  trodden 
down.  By  means  of  the  ring,  the  tree  ia  then 
drawn  out  U»  within  a  fuot  or  two  of  the  anaaller 
or  hinder  end;  and  the  aame  operation  ia  re- 
peated till  the  whole  drain  ia  eomplete.  Snoh 
a  drain  \*  raid  to  have  eondoeted  a  email  mn  of 
water  a  eonaiderable  way  ander  ground  for  more 
than  twenty  years  without  any  sign  of  failure^ 

To  water  Meadowt. 

The  water  should  be  set  on  in  the  month  of  Oe- 
tober,  and  also  as  early  in  that  month  as  possible. 
The  effects  of  this  watering  are  very  important  in 
atrengthening  the  roota  and  stalks  of  the  plants, 
and  preparing  them  for  shooting  op  strong  and 
rigorooa  next  spring;  and  the  bladee  that  now 
ri<*e  form  a  rough  coat  against  winter,  proteeting 
the  yital  powers  of  the  plants  from  the  severity 
of  that  season.  It  aometimea  happena,  alao,  that 
by  delaying  the  watering  process  too  long,  early 
Croats  Bupenrene,  and  rery  mueh  impede  or  pre- 
Tent  the  operation.  The  floods  of  autumn  are 
Tcry  enrichtijg  to  meadows;  but  this  benefit  is 
lost  sight  of  to  a  certain  degree  when  the  process 
of  watering  is  delayed  too  long.  Indeed,  the 
latter  pasturage  of  meadows  may  generally  be 
consumed  early  in  October;  and  what  may  then 
remain  ia  of  no  importance  eompared  with  the 
adrantagea  to  be  derived  from  early  watering. 
Besides,  if  the  meadow  must  be  watered  in  sepib- 
rate  divisions,  and  at  different  periods,  it  must 
happen,  that  by  delaying  the  operation  till  No- 
▼ember,  some  parts  of  the  meadow  may  receive 
no  water  sooner  than  December  or  January ;  and 
if  these  months  are  very  severe,  it  may  be  wholly 
impraeUeable  to  complete  the  process  at  that 


If  the  land  ia  fine  and  rich,  H  will  generally  be 
found  that  three  weeks  may  be  anficient  for  the 
first  turn ;  if  sour  and  coarse,  four  weeks  may  be 
necesaary.  The  verdure  will  then  be  fine,  and  the 
aoil  rich  and  yielding.  If  scum  appear  on  tbe 
grass,  tbe  water  must  be  instantly  removed. 

Should  tbe  water  not  overfiow  properly,  stops 
mast  be  placed  in  the  small  feeders.  These  are 
either  of  stones  or  stakes,  which  are  firm  and  dur- 
able. Sods  rise  and  float  away,  and  boards  are 
seldom  flrm  enongh,  though  at  times  they  may 
anawer  welL  If  the  water,  after  all,  does  not  flow 
properly  over,  notches  must  be  cut,  in  order  to 
make  passagee  for  it. 

Separate  divisions  of  meadow  occupy  the  water 
in  SBcoeesion  throughout  winter;  during  which 
they  ought  all  to  receive  one  turn  of  the  water,  as 
above  recommended,  if  not  given  in  later  than 
antamn.  ^ 

In  severe  frosts,  it  is  not  very  safe  to  remore 
the  water,  as  it  operatea  so  far  to  protect  tbe 
graae;  and  if  exposed  wet  to  frost,  it  might  be 
greatly  iignred.  If  it  be  necessary  to  alter  the 
water  in  suoh  weather,  let  it  be  done  in  the  morn- 
ing of  a  dry  day. 

/n  spring  every  division  of  the  meadow  requires 
to  be  again  watered ;  and  the  fine  rich  verdure 
that  appears,  with  the  soft  unctuous  tread  of  the 
soil,  are  indications  of  advantage  being  obtained ; 
bat  the  appearance  of  a  white  scum  warns  the 
floater  insuntiy  to  remove  the  water. 

To  form  Tnetotur^, 

Ineloaofea,  with  some  trifiing  exceptions,  are 
formed  in  Great  Britain  by  building  stone  walls, 
or  planting  thorn  hedges.  In  this  country  rail 
fences  are  most  used,  but  wire  is  becoming  com- 
mon. According  to  the  first  method,  the  walls  are 
either  of  dry  stone,  or  of  stone  and  lime ;  and  in 
Ch«  last  Instance  lime  is  either  used  only  in  bed- 


ding the  outer  part  of  the  wail,  or  applied  to  tha 
whole  of  It,  as  circumstances  may  render  neoe» 
sary.  These  wells  are  either  coped  witn  sod,  jr 
have  a  oope  which  tapera  to  tbe  top,  doaely  built 
with  tftone  and  lime,  or  the  coping  is  exeeoted 
with  large  irregular  stones,  according  to  the  taate 
and  disposition  of  the  persi»ns  by  whom  they  are 
erected.  A  wall  built  with  stone  and  lime  is  un- 
doubtedly the  preferable  fence;  but  the  expenae 
far  exceeds  tbe  value  of  the  interest  a  tenant  gen« 
orally  has  in  the  premises.  Snob  walls  ough^ 
therefore,  in  every  cace,  to  be  erected  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who  thus  increases  the  value  of  his  prop- 
erty, in  a  direct  proportion  with  the  increased  value 
given  to  the  land,  oy  the  erection  of  suoh  fences. 
To  render  a  stone  wall  useful  as  a  fence,  ita 
height  ought  never  to  be  less  than  five  feet  three' 
inches,  otherwise  it  will  not  keep  in  many  of  the 
breeds  of  sheep  which  prevail  in  the  country.  In 
erecting  the  fence  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
build  upon  a  solid  foundation,  otherwise  tbe  wall 
is  apt  to  incline  to  a  side,  and  gradually  to  fall 
down.  The  coping  should  be  made  clo9e,  for  if 
tbe  water  gets  down  the  inside  of  the  wall,  it  will 
bulge  out,  and  finally  go  to  rain. 

To  pfant  Tkom  Hodg—, 

When  a  thorn  hedge  is  to  be  planted,  tt  is  of 
advanta<re  to  fallow  the  ground  a  year  before- 
hand ;  and  if  the  boil  is  poor,  to  dress  It  with  dung, 
so  that  the  young  plants  may  not  be  oppreased 
with  weeds,  or  stuntdd  for  want  of  food,  when  weak 
and  unable  to  send  forth  their  fibres  in  search  of 
nourishment  These  things  being  attended  te^ 
and  the  hedge  planted,  an  annual  cleaning  ought 
to  be  given ;  sometimes  two  cleanings  are  necea* 
sary  before  the  hedge  will  thrive.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  fence  it  at  the  back  with  paling,  that 
beasts  may  be  restrained  from  going  over  it,  and 
to  switch  it  over  when  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  close  at  the  bottom. 

As  th«  hedge  grows  up,  repeated  cuttinga  are 
necessary,  so  that  a  wide  bottom  may  be  gained, 
without  which  no  hedge  can  be  considered  aa  a 
suitable  fence;  and  some  attention  is  required  to 
give  a  nroper  shape  to  tbe  top,  which  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  hedges 
When  thorns  are  allowed  to  grow  to  unequal 
heights,  the  strong  plants  are  sure  to  smother  the 
weak  ones;  and  when  the  hedge  becomes  broad 
at  the  top,  it  retains  water  and  snow  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  plant  All  these  evils  may  ba 
avoided  by  proper  mansgement:  though  twelve 
years  must  elapse  before  the  best-mana^d  hedge 
can  be  considered  as  a  suflioient  fence. 

To  protect  Young  Tkom  Bedgeo. 

The  expense  of  protecting  young  hedgei  from 
cattle,  by  paling  and  railing,  have  always  ap- 
peared to  be  too  great,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
nnneceasary  consumption  of  wood  and  nails.  It 
oocnrred  to  Mr.  Moore,  steward  to  tbe  Marquij 
of  Bute,  that  a  more  economical  protection  might 
be  effected  by  forming  a  small  earthem  dike  upon 
the  side  of  the  ditch,  opposite  the  line  of  thorns^ 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  cattle  getting  into  the 
ditch.  Accordingly,  some  years  ago,  he  tried  the 
experiment,  and  ^lud  it  completely  to  answer  hi« 
expectation. 

The  materials  of  this  sort  of  a  protection  being 
always  on  the  ground,  it  is  attended  with  no  ex- 
pense but  the  workmanship,  and  the  want  of  the 
use  of  tbe  land  occupied  by  this  smidl  ditch,  for 
the  time  required  will  be  much  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  saving  of  paling,  railing,  work- 
manship, and  nails.  Mr.  Moore  has  also  practised 
with  success,  in  parts  where  dead  thorns,  or  brash 
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for  cooking,  an  leaToe,  the  plaeivg  of  itoneo 
Mro88  the  top  of  the  dike,  instead  of  the  usoal 
tncking.  Tbeie  stones,  after  baring  seired  their 
purpose,  will  be  useful  for  drains  or  dikes  where 
fmpruTements  are  oanrying  on. 

To  form  a  Plantation, 

When  a  plantation  of  timber  is  to  be  formed, 
the  first  step  necessary  is  to  fence  the  ground  that 
is  to  be  planted,  so  that  cattle  of  all  kinds  may  be 
kept  from  making  inroads.  The  ground  to  be 
planted  ought  to  be  oompletely  fallowed  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and,  if  in  a  rough  or  waste  state, 
two  years  fallowing  will  be  nsefuL  If  wet  or 
boggy,  open  drains  are  to  be  dug  through  all  the 
hollow  places,  so  that  superfluous  moisture  may  be 
remnred.  These  operations  being  performed,  the 
planting  may  proceed,  in  executing  which  grest 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  pits  of  a  proper 
size;  and,  in  filling  them  up,  that  the  best  earth 
be  returned  nearest  the  roots. '  A  mixture  of  tim- 
ber, in  the  same  plantation,  is  always  adyanta- 
geous,  and  thick  planting  is  eligible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  shelter.  As  the  plantation  gets 
forward,  attention  must  be  paid  to  thinning  and 
pruning  the  trees,  removing  always  those  first 
that  are  either  sickly  or  debilitated ;  and,  in  this 
way,  and  by  exercising  constant  attention  in  the 
management,  timber  trees  will  advance  with  much 
more  rapidity,  than  when  neglected  and  over- 
looked. 

Much  expense  is  often  incurred  in  planting 
trees,  which  is  afterwards  lost  by  neglecting  to 
train  them  up.  Trees  indeed  are,  in  most  cases, 
pat  into  the  earth,  and  then  left  to  themselves  to 
grow  or  die;  whereas  with  tbem,  as  with  all  other 
plants,  the  fostering  hand  of  man  is  indispen- 
sably called  for  in  every  stage  of  growth,  other- 
wise they  will  rnrely  arrive  at  perfection,  or  make 
that  return  to  the  owner  which  may  be  reasonably 
expected  when  the  several  processes  of  planting, 
pruning,  and  thinning  are  duly  exercised. 

Planting  trees  in  hedge-rows  is  not  only  preju- 
dicial to  fences,  but  of  great  detriment  to  grain 
crops  cultivated  in  fields  surrounded  by  these 
hedge-rows,  especially  if  the  fields  are  of  a  small 
sise.  If  shelter  is  wanted  for  a  field,  the  best 
way  «f  procuring  it  is  to  form  belts,  or  strips  of 
planting,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  wide;  for  timber 
trees  thrive  much  hotter  than  when  planted  in 
rows,  or  narrow  strips.  All  cold  or  moorish  soils 
are  greatly  benefited  by  being  inclosed  in  this 
way ;  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  small  in- 
closnres  ought  to  be  avoided,  because  they  occa- 
sion a  great  waste  of  ground  without  affording  a 
benefit  in  other  respects  proportioned  to  the  heavy 
expense  entailed  upon  the  proprietor  or  tenant, 
for  supporting  such  a  number  of  nnneoessary 
fences. 

Tk4  heH  method  o/raiaing  Oafat. 

The  Dutchess  of  Rutland  receired  the  gold 
Dedal  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  for  experi- 
ments in  raising  oaks.  After  five  several  experi> 
ments,  her  grace  is  of  opinion  that  the  best 
method  is  ''  to  sow  the  acorns  where  they  nre  to 
remain,  and,  after  hoeing  the  rows  two  yesrs,  to 
plant  potatoes,  one  row  only  between  each  row  of 
oaks,  for  (hree  years.  The  benefit  to  the  oaks 
flrom  planting  potatoes  is  incalculable ;  for,  from 
the  said  experiments  and  flrom  others  made  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  same  seedling  oaks, 
planted  with  a  mixture  of  larch,  spniee,  beech, 
hirch,  and  other  fbrest  trees,  and  also  with  oaks 
only  —  in  all  cases  she  has  found  that  potatoes 
between  the  rows  are  so  superior  to  all  other 
methods  that  the  oaks  will  actuallj  grow  as  much 


the  first  four  years  with  them  as  in  six  withovt 
them.  "It  appears,"  she  observes,  *'that  tha 
great  secret  in  raising  plantations  of  oaks  is  to 
get  tbem  to  advance  rapidly  the  first  eight  yeara 
fh>m  seed,  or  the  first  five  years  from  plantings 
so  that  the  heads  of  the  trees  are  completely  united, 
and  become  a  smothering  crop ;  after  this  is  ef- 
fected the  trees  will  appear  to  strive  to  outgrow 
each  other,  and  will  advance  in  height  rapidly ; 
they  will  be  clean  straight  trees,  to  any  given 
height :  experiments  have  proved  the  fact,  which 
may  be  verified  by  viewing  Belvoir." 

Sugar-Cane, 

The  best  elimata  for  the  sugar-cane  is  that  of 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions.  Although  some- 
times grown  in  South  Carolina,  Tenne«Me,  end 
Kentucky,  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  crop 
farther  north  than  Louisiana.  The  principal  va- 
rieties of  the  plsnt  are  the  Creole^  called  also 
Malabar,  the  Otaheite,  and  the  Batavian. 

The  plants  are,  in  our  Southern  States,  put  in 
between  January  and  March;  October  is  the  sea- 
son for  gathering  the  crop.  At  that  time  the  slips 
or  cuttings  are  selected  for  setting  out,  as  the  cane 
is  never  grown  Arom  seed.  On  general  principles 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  final  deterioration  is 
probable  in  any  plant  which  is  nevor  renewed  from 
seed. 

For  planting,  after  breaking  up  the  land,  (Ar- 
rows are  run  four,  six  or  eight  feet  apart;  in  these 
the  slips,  each  having  sercral  joints,  are  laid,  from 
two  to  five  feet  apart,  and  covered  not  vary  deeply. 
The  spaces  between  the  rows  are  ploughed  or  hoed 
well.  In  Louisiana  three  crops  will  successively 
follow  from  a  single  planting;  in  the  West  Indies 
one  laying  will  last  f^m  ten  to  twenty  years. 
The  yield  of  sug^r  to  the  acre  is  from  600  to  5000 
or  more  lbs.  to  the  acre;  never  more  than  2000  in 
this  country. 

When  ripe  the  canes  are  cnt  down  close  to  the 
ground  and  stripped  of  the  leaves,  which  are  left 
to  shelter  the  roots  through  the  winter.  This 
trash  is  now  and  then  burned  or  ploughed  under. 
The  lowest  part  of  the  cane  is  richest  in  sugar* 
All  parts  of  the  plant  make  good  fodder. 

As  soon  as  cut  the  canes  should  be  taken  to  the  * 
mill,  before  fermratation  sets  in.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  mills  in  use,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  powerful  steam  apparatus.  In  them  all  the 
canes  are  crushed  repeatedly,  so  that  the  jniea 
runs  out  below ;  but  a  great  deal  of  sugar  yet  re- 
mains in  the  baoa»9€.  The  crude  syrup  contains 
various  impurities,  and  should  be  at  once  strained 
through  copper  or  iron  wire  into  the  clarifying 
vessels.  Then  it  is  boiled  fpr  concentration,  lima, 
being  added  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  neutral- 
ise the  Aree  acid,  which  is  known  by  its  no  longer 
reddening  litmus  paper.  The  heat  used  should 
not  be  more  than  is  necessary  for  boiling.  In 
about  twenty-four  hours  crystalixation  begina. 
The  molasses  is  then  drained  out  from  hogsheads 
bored  at  the  bottom.  This  process  requires  fhtm 
three  to  six  weeks  before  it  is  fit  for  shipping,  I  «t 
it  continues  to  deposit  or  drip  molasses  for  Bome 
time  afterwards.  Refining  or  whitening  the  sugar 
is  performed  in  Tarious  ways,  the  most  nse^ 
agent  for  the  purpose  being  aninml  charcoal  sr 
bone-black. 

MapU  Sngar, 

This  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  sngar-mapla 
tree  in  the  spring,  while  the  sap  is  ascending  vig- 
orously. The  trees  grow  in  |proves  or  orchards  m 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, and  Canada,  as  well  as  farther  south,  fn 
February  and  March  persons  go  to  the  mania 
groves  and  bora  the  trats  with  angars,  two  holra 
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te  each  tree,  near  ea«h  otker,  two  fe«l  aboT»  tlM 
fToniid  and  oaij  half  an  inch  beyond  the  bark 
into  the  white  wood.  Tubes  of  split  elder  are 
Chen  introduced,  and  the  sap  allowed  to  flow  into 
troaghs  prepared  for  it  The  sap  is  poured  into 
ketUes  and  boiled  brisklj,  the  soum  being  remoyed 
as  it  forms.  When  it  becomes  a  thick  eymp  it  is 
eooled  and  Altered  through  woollen  doth.  After 
m  second  boiling  it  is  left  for  granulation  in  moulds 
made  of  bireh  bark.  Maple  sugar  maj  be  refined 
■o  as  to  be  perfectly  white,  but  is  generally  eaten 
in  the  crude  state.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  sold  in 
small  ealtes  in  the  northern  cities. 

BteURoot  Sngar, 

In  France  and  Belgium  this  is  quite  largely 
manufactured.  The  fresh  root  of  the  sugar  beet 
oontainj  from  fire  to  twcWe  per  cent,  of  sugar. 
The  juice  is  obtained  by  pressure,  after  a  kind  of 
tearing  or*  grating  process  has  broken  up  the 
fibres  and  cells.  The  liquor  is  then  boiled  with 
lime,  filtered,  concentratml  by  evaporation,  and 
granulated  much  as  cane-sugar. 

TobaecOm 

The  tobacco  plant  will  fioorish  as  far  north  as 
Southern  Ohio  and  Pennsylrania.  Eyen  in  Con- 
necticut large  quantities  of  it  are  now  raised  for 
market.  The  most  suitable  soil  for  it  is  a  light, 
rich,  sandy  soil ;  the  finest  qualities  grow  on  newly 
cleared  land.  Tobacco  consumes  ue  strength  of 
the  soil  more  than  most  crops.  The  best  fertiliser 
for  it  is  Peruvian  guano. 

Having  selected  a  lot  of  newly  cleared  land,  in 
the  early  part  of  March  lay  a  large  quantity  of 
brush,  leaves,  etc.,  over  the  ground,  and  bum  it 
thoroughly,  then  plough  and  pulverise  the  earth 
well,  r^ing  in  as  much  ashu  as  possible.  When 
the  bed  has  been  made  smooth  and  firm,  sow  your 
seed  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  then  tramp 
it  in,  being  careful  to  tmmp  the  surface  equally. 

A  few  days  before  the  plants  are  ready  for 
transplanting,  the  ground  should  be  thrown  Into 
ridges  with  the  plough,  by  throwing  two  furrows 
together  about  two  feet  apart,  and  then  raking 
down  to  from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  surface.  A  time  of  wet  weather 
is  the  beat  for  transplanting.  Set  the  plants  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  ^t  apart  in  the  rows. 
This  work  is  generaUy  done  from  the  middle  of 
If  ay  to  the  middle  of  June. 

Cultivate  the  pladts  as  yon  would  a  com  crop, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  ground  well  stoned  and 
clean  from  weeds.  The  greatest  enemy  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  tobacco  worm,  which  must  be 
eflen  and  well  looked  for  and  destroyed.  These 
worms  will  sometimes  devour  a  large  plant  in  a 
few  hours.  Some  planters  keep  large  fiocks  of 
turkeys,  and  train  them  to  the  tobacco  field,  in 
order  Uiat  they  may  devour  the  worms;  this 
answers  well,  and  saves  a  good  deal  of  manual 
labor. 

When  the  plant  makes  buds  for  seed,  they  must 
be  broken  off,  or  it  will  mske  small  leaves. 

After  the  plant  seems  flilly  grown  and  assumes 
a  yellowish  east,  it  is  then  ripe  and  fit  for  housing, 
which  must  be  done  by  cutting  it  off  at  the  ground 
and  piercing  with  split  sticks  about  four  feet 
long,  putting  as  many  plants  on  each  stick  as  it 
will  hold  without  pressing  them  too  closely  to- 
gether. If  a  free  circulation  of  air  be  prevented 
the  plants  will  mould.  When  thus  done,  hang 
them  up  in  an  airy  house,  made  for  the  purpose, 
to  dry.  It  is  better  to  wilt  the  plants  in  the  sun 
before  housing,  if  it  can  be  done. 

When  housed  it  requires  nothing  f^irther  until 
it  has  become  seasonad.    Then,  in  damp  weather. 


while  the  laavts  art  pliable^  strip  tbam  eff,  notimg 
the  different  qualities  as  yon  proceed.  Tobaooo  is 
generally,  at  ibis  stage,  divided  into  four  qualitiet 
— the  froHmd  leaves,  the  bright  red,  the  dull  red, 
and  the  tail  wd»,  or  top  leaves.  When  there  are 
large  quantities  to  handle,  it  is  best  to  bsve  a 
stripper  for  each  quality,  the  first  taking  off  the 
ground  leaves,  then  psssing  the  plant  to  the  next 
to  take  off  the  bright  red,  and  so  on  until  tha 
leaves  are  all  taken  off.  The  stripper  should  hold 
them  in  his  hand  till  he  has  as  many  as  he  can 
well  carry ;  then  he  takes  a  leaf  and  ties  around 
the  stock  ends  of  the  bunch,  and  ties  them  fssL 
The  bunches  of  leaves  are  then  to  be  well  packed 
in  heaps,  and  to  remain  so  until  they  begin  te 
keau  Then  they  must  be  shaken  out  and  again 
hung  on  the  sticks  and  put  up  in  the  house  as  be> 
fore.  When  the  bunches  are  packed  In  bulk  ta 
heat,  the  pack  must  be  examined  avery  twelve 
hours,  lest  it  get  too  hot  and  spoiL 

After  the  bunches  have  undergone  the  ferment- 
ing process  they  are  to  be  tightly  packed  by  band 
in  hogsheads  and  powerfully  pressed,  putting  fh>m 
800  to  1000  pounds  in  a  hogshead.  It  is  them 
ready  for  market. 

Cotton. 

The  most  suitable  soil  for  the  cotton  plant  is  a 
rich  loam.  It  cannot  be  too  rich,  and  it  is  a  poor 
crop  on  poor  land.  Cotton  has  been  raised  with 
success  in  Delaware,  and  e%*en  in  Pennfylvania, 
but  the  finest  long-staple  cannot  be  produced  so 
far  north. 

The  seed  are  planted  in  hills,  the  rows  three  or 
three  and  a  half  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants 
about  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  After  springing 
it  should  be  thinned  to  one  plant  in  a  hill.  The 
season  for  planting  is  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  can  be  prepared.  The  soil  should  be 
well  cultivated  and  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  pods  open,  it  must  be 
gathered  every  day  and  stowed  away  nntil  them 
is  a  sufliciency  to  run  through  the  cotton  gin, 
which  cleans  it  of  seed.  It  is  then  packed  ia 
bales,  when  it  is  ready  for  market  The  yield  of 
cotton  per  acre  is  from  600  to  1000  pounds,  ao- 
oording  to  soil,  cultivation,  season,  etc 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  REARING  OF  SILK 

WORMS. 

Procure  eggs  in  February  and  March,  and 
choose  those  of  a  pale  slate  or  clay  color ;  avoid 
all  which  are  yellow,  as  they  are  imperfect  Keep 
them  in  a  cold,  dry  place  (where  water  will,  how- 
ever, not  freese,)  until  the  leaf  buds  of  the  mul- 
berry begin  to  swell.  If  the  eggs  be  soiled,  dip 
the  paper  or  cloth  to  which  they  adhere  in  water 
once  or  twice,  to  wash  off  the  coat  with  which 
they  are  covered,  and  which  will  impede  the  hatch- 
ing  of  the  worma  It  is  not  neccftsary  to  scrape 
off  the  eggs  from  the  paper  or  oloth  on  which  they 
have  been  deposited.  Dry  them  quickly  in  a 
draught  of  air,  and  put  them  in  one  or  more  shal- 
low boxes  lined  with  paper,  which  place,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  small  room  of  the  temperature  of  04^^ 
and  keep  it  up  to  that  degree  for  the  first  two  days 
by  means  of  a  fire  in  the  chimney,  or,  still  better* 
in  a  brick,  tile,  or  poroelain  stove,  or  for  want  of 
these  in  a  iron  stove,  and  use  tanners'  waste-brok 
turf,  or  chareoal  for  fuel,  to  promote  and  keep  up 
a  regular  heat  day  and  night  The  third  day  in- 
crease the  heat  to  06°,  the  fourth  to  68°,  the  fifth 
to  71°,  the  sixth  to  73°,  the  seventh  to  76°.  the 
eighth  to  77°,  the  ninth  to  80°,  the  tenth,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  to  82°.  It  is  impossible  to  ezpeot  re- 
gularity in  hatching,  if  reliance  be  placed  upon 
our  variable  weather,  and  it  is  the  regularity  of 
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the  wonni  ooming  forth  which  will  ensoro  their 
uniform  growth,  saye  much  trouble  in  feeding  and 
attending  those  of  ▼arioua  ages,  and  oaase  the 
wholoi  or  the  greater  part,  to  form  their  eoooons 
at  the  same  time,  provided  proper  care  be  given 
during  their  progress. 

When  the  eggs  assume  a  whitish  hne  the  worm 
if  formed ;  cover  the  eggs  with  white  paper  (never 
ose  a  newspaper,)  pierced  full  of  holes  the  size  of 
a  large  knitting  needle;  the  worms  when  hatched 
will  creep  through  them ;  turn  up  the  edges  of  the 
paper  to  prevent  their  crawling  off.  Lay  twigs  of 
the  mulberrj,  having  two  or  three  dry  and  young 
leaves  on  the  paper,  to  collect  the  worms,  and 
more  as  they  continue  to  mount  Fur  want  of 
mulberry  leaves  feed  for  a  short  time  upon  lettuce 
leaves,  perfectly  dry ;  if  large  they  should  be  cut 
in  strips  and  the  mid  rib  thrown  away,  or,  still 
better,  feed  with  the  twigs  of  the  white  mulberry 
tree  cut  up  fine.  The  worms  first  hatched  are  the 
atrongest^  nevertheless,  if  only  a  few  come  out  on 
the  first  day,  give  them  away  to  save  trouble,  and 
depend  upon  those  which  appear  on  the  second 
and  third  days.  Give  away  also  the  produce  of 
the  fourth  day,  and  then  the  whole  stoclc  will  go 
on  regularly.  If  it  be  wished  to  rear  all  that  are 
hatched,  endeavor  to  keep  the  produce  of  each 
day  separate,  by  numbering  the  boxes  and  shelves. 
When  the  leaves  on  the  twigs  are  loaded  with 
worms,  they  are  to  be  gently  placed  on  clean,  stout, 
white  paper  laid  on  frames  with  crossed  rattans, 
giving  them  plenty  of  room.  The  shelves  over 
which  these  frames  should  slide  may  be  four  feet 
square  and  fixed  to  upright  posts ;  they  may  be 
multiplied  as  required.  Whether  a  distinct  build- 
ing or  apartment  in  a  dwelling-house  be  devoted 
to  a  large  parcel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  command  of  a  gentle  circulation  of  air 
by  having  ventilators  in  the  windows,  floors,  and 
doors. 

One  or  more  tin  circular  ventilators  in  place  of 
panes  of  glass  would  always  ensure  a  regular  cir- 
enlation  in  the  apartment;  they  may  be  stopped 
when  their  motion  is  not  required.  Red  ants  are 
deadly  enemies  to  silk  worms;  to  prevent  their 
attacks  the  posts  containing  fixed  shelves  must  not 
touch  the  ceiling,  nor  must  the  shelves  reach  the 
walls ;  the  lower  part  of  the  posts  should  be 
smeared  with  thick  molasses.  If  the  worms  are 
fed  on  tables  or  movable  frames,  their  legs  may 
also  be  smeared  with  molasses  or  put  in  a  dish  of 
water;  guard  also  against  cockroaches,  mice,  and 
other  vermin. 

The  worms  being  all  hatched,  whether  they  are 
to  remain  in  the  first  apartment  or  be  removed  to 
another  room  or  distinct  bnildmg,  the  heat  must 
be  reduced  to  75®,  for  as  the  worms  grow  older 
they  require  less  heat. 

It  is  impossible  to  insure  the  regular  hatching 
of  the  worms  without  the  use  of  a  thermometer. 

Fir$i  Age— that  is,  until  the  Womu  have  paeeed 
tketr  Firet  Moulting  or  changed  their  Firet  Skin, 

The  apartment  must  be  light,  but  the  sun  must 
aot  shine  on  the  worms  in  any  stage. 

Feed  the  worms  with  the  most  tender  leaves 
four  times  a  day,  allowing  six  hours  between  each 
meal ;  give  the  smallest  quantity  for  the  first  feed- 
ing, and  gradually  increase  it  at  each  meal  be* 
tween  the  moultings. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  sQk- worms  de- 
Tour  their  portion  of  leaves,  and  then  remain  more 
or  less  quiet.  Whenever  food  it  given,  widen  the 
spaces  for  them;  scattered  food  may  be  swept  into 
its  place. 

Experiments  may  be  made  as  to  the  compara- 
ttve  advantages  of  using  chopped  or  whole  young 


learef.  If  chopped,  a  sharp  knife  must  be  used* 
to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being  bruised,  and 
thereby  causing  the  exudation  of  water  from  them, 
which  would  prove  injurious.  On  the  fourth  daj 
the  skin  becomes  of  a  hasel  color  and  looks  shin- 
ing, their  heads  enlarge  and  assume  a  silvery 
bright  appeamnce;  these  are  marks  of  their  ap- 
proaching first  change.  Their  food  on  this  day, 
therefore,  may  be  diminished,  or  when  these  ap- 
pearances take  place,  but  not  before.  EnlNrge  th« 
spaces  as  the  worms  increase  in  sise.  The  leaves 
ought  to  be  gathered  a  few  hours  before  they  aro 
used,  that  they  may  lose  their  sharpness:  they 
keep  very  well  in  a  cool  cellar  three  days.  Tha 
leaves  ought  to  be  gathered  over  night  for  the 
morning's  meal,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  collect- 
ing them  in  rainy  weather.  The  leaves  must  be 
pulled  carefully,  and  not  bruised.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  appetites  of  the  worms  l>egin  to  decrease, 
preparatory  to  their  first  moulting,  and  their  food 
must  be  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  previoua 
meal  has  not  been  completely  eaten.  If  the  pre- 
carious heat  of  the  weather  has  been  depended 
upon,  the  first  change  may  not  appear  until  tha 
sixth  or  seventh  day. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifth  day  all  the  worms  be- 
come torpid;  during  this  period,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent moultings,  they  must  on  no  account  ha 
disturl)ed.  A  few  begin  to  revive  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  day;  some  leaves  may  be  then  given. 
After  the  first  moulting  the  worms  are  of  a  dark 
ash  color. 

Second  Age, 

As  the  worms  are  fond  of  tiie  young  twigs,  some 
of  these  should  be  spread  over  them  with  the  leaves 
attached,  upon  which  the  worms  will  immediatelj 
fasten,  and  they  may  then  be  removed  to  a  clean 
paper;  or  lay  a  strip  of  chopped  leaves  near  the 
worms,  and  they  will  leave  the  old  food. 

The  litter  is  to  be  taken  away ;  but  as  some  of 
the  worms  often  remain  among  tbe  old  leaves,  they 
ought  to  be  examined.  To  this  end  the  litter 
should  be  removed  to  another  room,  spread  out 
on  a  table,  and  a  few  twigs  placed  over  it,  on 
which  the  worms,  if  any,  will  mount,  when  they 
may  be  added  to  the  others.  This  rule  must  be 
attended  to  after  every  moulting.  Ten  per  cent, 
is  generally  allowed  for  loss  of  young  worms.  The 
first  two  meals  of  tbe  first  day  should  be  less  plen- 
tiful than  the  last  two,  and  must  consist  of  the 
most  tender  leaves;  these  myst  be  continued  for 
food  until  after  the  third  moulting. 

If  between  the  moultings  any  worms  should  ap- 
pear sick  and  cease  to  eat,  they  must  be  removed 
to  another  room,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  a  little 
warmer  than  that  they  have  left,  put  on  clean  pa- 
per, and  some  fresh  leaves,  chopped  fine,  given  to 
them ;  they  will  soon  recover,  and  then  may  be 
added  to  the  others. 

On  the  third  day  the  appetite  of  many  worms 
will  be  visibly  diminished,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
many  will  become  torpid;  the  next  day  all  are 
torpid ;  on  the  fifth  day  they  will  all  have  changed 
their  skins  and  will  be  roused. 

The  color  of  the  worms  in  the  second  age  be- 
comes a  light  grey,  the  muule  is  white,  and  the 
hair  hardly  to  be  seen. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  during  the  time 
the  worms  are  occupied  in  moulting  the  food  should 
be  greatly  diminished,  and  no  more  given  than  will 
satisfy  those  which  have  not  yet  become  torpid  od 
the  first  day,  or  those  which  have  changed  their 
skins  before  the  others. 

Third  Age. 

During  this  age  the  thermometer  must  range  be- 
tween 71®  and  73®.   The  revived  wormj  are  eaaUy 
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known  bj  tbeir  new  ispwt  Tlie  latest  wormi 
»boald  be  pUeed  ftpart,  m  tbeir  next  moulting  will 
be  a  day  later  alto,  or  tbey  may  be  pat  in  tbe  hot- 
teat  p«rt  of  tha  room  to  ba'sf  en  tbeir  growtb.  Tbia 
mla  maat  be  obserred  in  tbe  next  moulting — in- 
ereaae  tbe  spaces. 

Tbe  seeond  daj  tbe  first  two  meals  are  to  be 
Hie  leant  oupious,  tbe  last  two  tbe  greatest,  be- 
eauso  towards  tbe  close  of  tbe  day  tbe  worms  grow 
▼ery  bungry.  Tbe  third  day  will  require  about 
tbe  aame  quantity  as  tbe  preceding  last  meals; 
but  on  tbe  fourth  day,  as  the  appetites  of  tbe 
worms  sensibly  diminish,  not  more  than  half  the 
former  feed  will  be  required.  Tbe  first  men  I  is  to 
be  the  largest:  feed  those  that  will  eat  at  any 
time  of  the  day.  Tbe  fifth  day  still  less  will  suf- 
fice, as  the  greatest  part  are  mtiulting;  tbe  sixth 
day  they  begin  to  rouse.  ReinoTe  tbe  litter,  or 
OTcn  before  they  are  moulted,  if  the  worms  are 


Fourth  Aff€, 

The  thermometer  should  range  between  68^  and 
Tl^.  If  tbe  weal  her  be  warm,  and  the  glass  rise 
seTeral  degrees  higher,  open  tbe  ventilators,  ex- 
elude  the  sun,  and  make  a  slight  blase  in  tbe 
chimney,  to  oause  a  cireulation  of  tbe  air.  Widen 
tbe  spaees  for  tbe  worms.  The  leaves  must  now 
be  r^nlarly  chopped  in  a  straw-cutting  box,  or 
with  a  chopping- knife.  Tbe  food  is  to  be  greatly 
hiereased  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days. 
On  the  fifth  less  will  be  required,  as  in  the  course 
of  this  day  many  become  torpid;  the  first  meal  on 
this  day  should  therefore  be  tbe  largest.  On  tbe 
sixth  they  will  want  still  less,  as  nearly  tbe  whole 
will  be  occupied  in  elTecting  their  last  change  of 
skin.  Benow  the  air  in  tbe  apartment  by  burning 
straw  or  shavings  in  the  chimney,  and  open  the 
▼entilators.  If  the  •▼enings  be  cool,  after  a  hot 
day,  admit  tbe  external  air  for  an  hour.  None  but 
full  grown  leaves  should  be  hereafter  given  to  the 
worms,  and  they  must  be  all  chopped ;  avoid  the 
fruit,  as  they  would  prove  iigurious,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  litter,  On  the  seventh  day  all  tbe 
worms  will  have  roused,  and  thus  finish  their 
fourth  age.    The  litter  must  be  again  removed. 

Fifth  Age,  cr  umiil  the  Wannt  prepare  to  Mount. 

The  thermometer  should  be  about  68^.  The 
constitution  of  the  worms  being  now  formed,  they 
begin  to  elaborate  the  silk-vessols,  and  fill  them 
with  tbe  silky  material,  which  they  decompose, 
and  form  from  tbe  mulberry  leaves.  Give  abun- 
dance of  room :  do  not  let  the  worms  lie  so  close 
as  to  touch  one  another,  for  their  respiration  will 
be  thereby  impeded.  Continue  to  feed  regularly 
and  fully,  as  the  appetite  of  the  worms  now  be- 
comes Yoracious:  give  food  rather  five  times  a 
day  than  four;  even  six  meals  will  not  be  too 
many.  Tbe  last  meal  should  be  late  at  night,  and 
the  first  tbe  next  day  in  the  morning,  at  an  early 
hour.  The  worms  are  not  again  to  be  moved,  and 
tbe  hurdles  or  feeding  frames  most  be  cleaned. 
On  the  scTenth  day  of  tbe  fifth  age  they  buve  at- 
tained tbeir  largest  site,  vis.,  three  inches  long, 
and  begin  to  grow  shining  and  yellow.  Tbe  ap- 
petites of  some  diminish,  but  that  of  others  con- 
tinues, and  must  be  supplied,  to  hasten  their  ma- 
turity. The  litters  must  be  removed  every  two 
days  daring  tbe  fifth  age,  but  not  when  the  worms 
are  moulting,  unless  it  can  be  done  without  dis- 
turbing them. 

Tbe  preservation  of  tbe  proper  temperature  of 
tbe  apartment  at  this  stage  cannot  be  too  seriously 
Impreased  upon  tbe  cultivator.  If  sudden  and 
great  beat  in  the  weather  should  take  place,  as 
•(ten  happens  at  this  time,  serious  loss  may  be 
•nflerad,  without  proper  precautions.    The  in- 


ereased  heat  to  which  the  worms  are  exposed 
causes  them  to  oeai^e  eating,  to  leave  their  feeding 
shelves,  snd  to  wander  about  tbe  room  in  order  to 
find  comers  and  places  to  form  their  cocoons  in 
before  tbe  silk  fiuid  has  been  fully  etabumted  or 
mntured;  thus  defeating,  in  a  great  measure,  sll 
the  care  preTiously  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the 
summer  of  the  year  1825  Test  numbers  <»f  wurms 
were  killed  by  hot  weather  in  Mansfield,  Ctmneo- 
ticut.  To  guard  against  sudden  beat  in  the  wea- 
ther, close  the  window  abutters  while  the  sun  is 
beating  on  them,  and  keep  the  ventilators  in  the 
ceiling  or  other  parts  of  tbe  room  open ;  nnd.  if 
possible,  tubs  of  ice  should  be  brought  into  the 
apartment  until  tbe  thermometer  shows  a  dimi- 
nution  of  temperature  to  tbe  proper  degree.  The 
windows  must  also  be  kept  open  every  evening, 
and  until  sunrise  next  morning,  and  water  sprin- 
kled on  tbe  floor  to  promote  evaporation »  snd 
consequently  a  freshness  in  tbe  air.  If  tbe  worms 
should  become  diseased  during  tbe  fourth  or  fil*tb 
ages,  oak  leaves  may  be  given  to  tbeoK  These 
are  stated  to  have  been  found  Tcry  beneficial ;  but 
tbe  species  of  oak  is  not  mentioned.  The  white 
oak  may  be  tried. 

Cy  the  rearwg  of  Silk  Worwkt  in  the  la$t  period  of 
the  Fifth  Age;  that  ie,  until  the  Cucoou  ie  Per- 
feeted. 

The  fifth  age  can  only  be  looked  on  as  termi- 
nated when  the  cocoon  is  perfect. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  feeding  frames  in  these 
last  days  of  the  fifth  age  requires  great  attention 
to  preserve  tbe  health  of  tbe  silk  worms. 

About  tbe  tenth  day  of  the  fifth  age  tbe  worms 
attain  perfection,  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  following  indications : 

1st.  When  on  putting  some  leaTes  on  the  wick- 
ers, tbe  insects  get  upon  the  leaves  without  eating 
them,  and  rear  Uieir  heads  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing else. 

2d.  When  looking  at  them  horixon tally  the 
light  shines  through  them,  and  they  appear  of  a 
whitish- yellow  transparent  color. 

3d.  When  numbers  of  the  Worms  which  were 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  edges  of  the  wickers^ 
and  straightened,  now  get  upon  the  edges  and 
move  slowly  along,  instinct  urging  them  to  seek 
change  of  place. 

4tb.  When  numbers  of  worms  leave  tbe  centre 
of  tbe  wickers,  and  try  to  reach  the  edges  and 
crawl  upon  them. 

6tb.  When  their  rings  draw  in  and  their  green- 
ish color  changes  to  a  deep  golden  hue. 

6th.  When  their  skins  become  wrinkled  about 
the  neck,  and  their  bodies  have  more  softnens  to 
the  touch  than  heretofore,  and  feel  like  soft  dough. 

7tb.  When  in  taking  a  silk  worm  in  the  hand, 
and  looking  through  it,  the  whole  body  has  as- 
sumed  tbe  transparency  of  a  ripe  yellow  plum. 
When  these  signs  appear  in  any  of  the  insects, 
everything  should  be  prepared  for  their  rising, 
that  those  worms  which  are  ready  to  rise  may  not 
lose  their  strength  and  silk  in  seeking  for  the 
support  they  require.  Handle  tbe  worms  at  this 
stage  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  as  the  slightest 
pressure  injures  them.  When  moved,  they  should 
be  left  on  the  twigs  or  leaves  to  whicb  they  are 
fastened,  to  prevent  their  being  hurt  by  tearing 
them  off.  A  blunt  hook  should  be  used  to  take 
up  those  not  adhering  to  leaves  or  twigs. 

Preparation  of  the  Hedge. 

A  week  or  ten  days  before  tbe  worms  are  ready 
to  mount,  bundles  of  twigs  of  chestnut,  hickory, 
oak,  or  of  the  birch  of  which  stable-brooms  are 
made,  must  be  procured,  prepared,  and  arranged 
in  bunches,  so  that  the  woims  may  easily  climb 
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«p  them  to  work  their  eoeoonf.  As  loon  u  it  le 
ebserred  that  the  worms  want  to  rise,  the  bandies 
of  twigs  mast  be  arranged  on  the  feoiiiag  trajs, 
leaving  fifteen  inehes  between  them.  The  top 
branobes  should  touoh  the  lower  part  of  the  traj 
above  that  on  which  they  are  plaoed,  so  as  to  form 
an  aroh  —  and  be  placed  a  little  aslant,  that  the 
worms,  when  elimbing,  maj  not  fall  off.  The 
branches  should  be  spread  out  like  fans,  that  the 
air  may  penetrate  through  all  parts  and  the  worms 
work  with  ease.  When  the  worms  are  too  near 
one  another  they  do  not  work  so  well,  and  form 
double  cocoons,  which  are  only  worth  half  a  single 
round  cocoon.  Leave  openings  at  the  tops  of  Uie 
•arves  for  the  worms  to  form  their  cocoons  in. 

As  soon  as  the  worms  are  prepared  to  rise,  the 
feeding  ftrames  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  and 
the  apartment  well  ventilated.  Put  the  worms 
which  are  ready  to  rise  near  the  hedges,  and  give 
a  few  leaves  to  those  that  are  still  inclined  to  eat 
After  they  have  begun  to  rise,  those  that  are  weak 
and  lasy  do  not  eat,  do  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to 
rise,  and  remuin  motionless  on  the  leaves.  These 
should  be  taken  away,  and  put  in  a  clean  dry  room 
of  at  least  75°  of  heat,  where  there  are  hurdles 
oovered  with  paper,  and  the  hedge  prepared  for 
them.  The  increased  heat  will  cause  them  to  rise 
directly.  AH  the  silk  worms  being  off  the  hurdles, 
they  should  be  immediately  cleaned.     The  tem- 

rerature  of  the  room  should  be  between  68°  and 
1°.  When  the  worms  are  forming  their  cocoons 
the  utmost  silence  must  be  preserved  in  the  room, 
as  they  are  very  sensible  to  noise,  and,  if  disturbed, 
will  for  a  moment  cease  to  spin;  thus  the  eon- 
tinuity  of  the  thread  will  be  interrupted,  and  the 
value  of  the  cocoon  diminished.  When  the  eo- 
ooons  have  attained  a  certain  consistency,  the 
apartment  may  be  left  quite  open. 

Sixth  Afjf,  heginninff  in  the  ChrutalU  StaU,  and 
ending  vktn  the  Motht  Appear. 

The  following  are  the  necessary  things  to  be 
done: 

I.  To  gather  the  oocoons. 

II.  To  choose  the  eocoons  which  are  to  be  pre- 
served for  the  eggs. 

in.  Preservation  of  cocoons  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moth. 

/.  Gathering  of  the  Coeoone, 
Strong,  healthy,  and  well  managed  silk  worms 
will  complete  their  cocoons  in  three  days  and  a 
half  at  farthest,  reckoning  from  the  moment  when 
they  first  begin  casting  the  floss.  This  period 
will  be  shorter  if  the  silk  worms  spin  the  silk  in 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  which  has.  been 
indicated,  and  in  very  dry  air. 

It  will  be  better  not  to  take  off  the  oocoon  be- 
fore the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  reckoning  from  the 
time  when  the  silk- worm  first  rose.  They  may 
be  taken  off  on  the  seventh,  if  the  laboratories 
have  been  conducted  with  such  regularity  that 
the  time  may  be  known  with  eertainty,  when  this 
may  be  done. 

Begin  on  the  lower  tier  of  hurdles  and  take  the 
cabins  down  gently,  giving  them  to  those  who  are 
to  gather  the  cocoons ;  place  a  basket  between  two 
of  the  gatherers  to  reoeive  the  cocoons ;  another 
person  should  receive  the  stripped  bushes,  which 
may  be  laid  by  for  another  year.  All  the  cocoons 
that  want  a  certain  consistency,  and  feel  soft, 
should  be  laid  aside,  that  they  may  not  be  mixed 
with  the  better.  Empty  the  baskets  upon  hurdles 
or  trays  placed  in  rows,  and  spread  the  eocoons 
about  four  fingers  deep,  or  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  feeding  frame.  When  Ihe  cocoons  are  de- 
tached, the  down  or  floss  in  which  the  silk-worms 
have  formed  the  ooeoon  shoulfl  be  taken  oC    If 


the  eocoons  are  for  sale,  weigh  them  and  sett4 
them  to  the  pnrohaser.  The  baskets,  the  floor  and 
all  things  used,  should  he  eleiined. 

When  gathering  the  cocoons,  make  four  assort 
ments:  let  Thf»8e  designed  for  breed.  2d.  The 
dupions,  or  double  ones.  3d.  The  firmest  of  thoaa 
which  are  to  be  reeled.  4th.  Those  of  a  looser 
tax  tare. 

//.  Ghooeing  Ue  Oocoona  far  the  Production  of 

Egge, 

About  two  ounces  of  eggs  may  be  saved  out  of 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  male  and  female  eoooona. 

The  small  cooooas  of  a  straw  eolor,  with  hard 
ends,  an^  fine  webs,  and  which  are  a  little  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  as  if  tightened  by  a  ring  or 
circle,  are  to  be  preferred.  .  There  are  no  oertain 
signs  to  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female  eo- 
coons; the  best  known  are  the  following: 

The  small  cocoons  sharper  at  one  or  both  ends^ 
and  depresoed  in  the  middle,  generally  produoe 
the  male.  The  round  fhll  cocoons  without  ring 
or  depression  in  the  middle,  usually  oontaili  the 
female. 

These  may  be  distinguished  from  the  dupions 
by  the  extra  size,  the  clumsy  shape,  rather  round 
than  oval,  of  the  latter.  As  however  all  marka 
may  fail,  an  extra  number  may  be  kept,  of  the 
best  of  those  which  are  spun  double ;  and  when 
the  moths  come  out,  the  males  and  females  being 
easily  distinguished,  an  addition  can  be  made 
from  them  to  the  defective  side. 

By  shaking  the  cocoon  close  to  the  ear,  we  may 
generally  ascertain  whether  the  chrysalis  be  aliv^ 
If  it  be  dead,  .and  loosened  from  the  cocoon,  ift 
yields  a  sharp  sound.  When  dead  it  yields  a  muf- 
fled sound,  more  oonfiaed  in  the  cocoon. 

///.  Preeemntion  of  Coeoone  intended  for  Seed,  or 
until  the  Appearance  of  the  Moth, 

Bxperience  shows  that  where  the  temperatnre 
of  the  room  is  above  73°  the  transition  of  the 
chrysalis  to  the  moth  state  will  be  too  rapid, 
and  the  coupling  will  not  be  productive;  if  below 
66°  the  development  of  the  moth  is  tardy,  which 
is  also  injurious.  Damp  air  will  change  it  into  a 
weak  and  sickly  moth;  the  apartment  shoold, 
therefore,  be  kept  in  an  even  dry  temperature,  be- 
tween 66°  and  78°.  When  collected  spread  the 
cocoons  on  a  dry  floor,  or  on  tables,  and  strip 
them  clean  of  down  or  floss,  to  prevent  the  feet 
of  the  moth  from  being  entangled  in  it  when 
eoming  out  While  cleaning  them,  all  those  that 
appear  to  have  any  defect  should  be  laid  aside; 
this  Is  the  time,  also,  to  separate  the  male  and 
female  cocoons,  as  far  as  we  can  distinguish  thenu 

Select  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females, 
and  keep  the  cocoons  of  tJie  same  day's  mounting 
separate,  that  the  moths  may  pierce  them  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  good  cocoons  taken  from  the 
whole  parcel,  are  all  first  mixed,  and  the  selection 
for  those  intended  for  breeding  be  made  from  thia 
general  heap,  many  will  be  set  aside,  which  were 
formed  by  worms  that  had  mounted  upon  differeni 
days,  and  which  will  be  pierced  by  the  moths  un* 
equally,  and  hence  there  will  not  be  an  equal  num- 
ber of  males  and  females  produced  at  the  fsjnA 
time;  this  irregular  appearance  may  oause  the 
loss  of  a  great  many  moths,  or  of  several  thon- 
sand  eggs. 

When  the  selection  has  been  made,  the  sorted 
ooooons  must  be  put  on  tables,  in  layers  of  ali^at 
two  inches,  allowing  the  air  to  pass  freely  through 
them,  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  stir  them 
frequently ;  but  it  is  beneficial  to  stir  them  round 
once  a  day,  if  the  air  be  moist  .  When  the  seed 
cocoons  are  not  very  namerous,  they  may  h% 
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■tmng  I  ron  thread!,  and  hnng  againat  a  wall,  or 
suspended  from  a  beam.  Just  so  mnoh  of  the 
middle  of  the  ooooon  ia  to  be  pierced  with  a  nee- 
dle a*  is  saffioient  to  attach  it  to  the  thread.  The 
middle  is  eboaen,  becanse  it  cannot  be  aaoartained 
at  which  end  the  moth  will  pieroe  the  eoeooo. 
Place  a  male  and  female  eoooon  alternately  npon 
the  tbread,  that  they  maj  be  near  each  oUier 
when  they  come  ont. 

If  the  heat  of  the  apartment  is  aboye  73^,  erery 
method  of  diminishing  the  heat  shoald  be  tried : 
mch  as  keeping  all  ^e  apertures  to  the  sunny 
tide  earefnlly  closed,  to  oause  thorough  drafts  of 
air  to  dry  the  humidity  that  exhales  from  the 
ehrysalides.  Should  the  temperature  rise  to  78^ 
or  82^,  the  cocoons  must  be  put  in  a  oooler  plaee, 
aa  a  dry  cellar. 

Seventh  Age  of  Ae  Silk  Worm. 

The  seventh,  and  tiie  last  age  of  the  silk  worm, 
ooraprises  the  entire  life  of  the  moth. 

The  formation  of  the  moth,  and  its  disposition 
to  i»ue  from  the  cocoon,  may  be  ascertained  when 
one  of  its  extremities  is  perceived  to  be  wet, 
which  ia  the  part  occupied  by  the  head  of  the 
moth.  A  few  hours  after,  and  sometimes  in  one 
hoar  after,  the  moth  will  pieroe  the  cocoon  and 
eome  out ;  occasionally  tho  cocoon  is  so  hard,  and 
io  wound  in  silk,  that  the  moth  in  vain  strives  to 
eomes  forth,  and  dies  in  the  cocoon.  Sometimes 
the  female  deposits  some  eggs  in  the  cocoon  be- 
fore she  can  get  out,  and  often  j>erishes  in  it;  this 
cireomstance  has  induced  some  to  extract  the 
ehrysalii  from  the  cocoon  by  cutting  it,  that  the 
moth  may  have  only  to  pierce  its  -thin  envelope ; 
but  the  experienced  Dandolo  disapproves  of  the 
practice  (although  he  has  performed  the  operation 
with  success)  because  it  is  tedious ;  and  should  the 
moth  be  put  on  a  plain  surface,  five  in  a  hundred 
will  not  be  able  to  get  out,  but  will  drag  the  en- 
relope  along,  and  at  last  die,  not  being  able  to 
di»encumher  themselves.  If  the  surface  be  not 
smooth,  the  moths  will  issue  with  greater  ease ;  it 
is  very  favorable  to  the  moths  when  they  put  forth 
their  head  and  first  legs,  to  find  some  substance  to 
which  they  may  fasten,  aifd  thus  facilitate  clear- 
ing out  of  the  cocoon  by  the  supporL  For  this 
reason  they  should  be  spread  out  very  thin  on  ta- 
bles covered  with  a  muslin  or  linen  cloth.  The 
life  of  the  moth  lasts,  in  Italy,  ten,  eleven,  or 
twelve  days,  according  to  the  strength  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  the  mildness  of  the  atmosphere. 
With  Mr.  Busar,  of  Philadelphia,  the  moths  lived 
from  five  to  eight  days;  a  hot  temperature  accele- 
rates their  operations  and  the 'drying  which  pre- 
eedes  their  death. 

Haidting  ofike  ifoCJIs,  amd  iheir  Preeervation, 

Cocoons  kept  in  a  temperature  of  M^  begin  to 
be  liatehed  after  fifteen  days ;  those  kept  in  a  heat 
between  71^  and  73^,  begin  to  come  forth  after 
eleven  or  twelve  days.  The  room  in  which  the 
moths  are  produced  should  be  dark,  or  at  lesst 
there  should  be  only  sufficient  light  to  distinguish 
objects.  This  is  an  important  rule,  and  must  be 
carefully  attended  to.  The  moths  do  not  come 
forth  in  great  numbers  the  first  or  the  second  day, 
but  are  chiefly  hatched  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
in  which  the  cocoons  have  been  kept.  The  hours 
when  the  moths  burst  the  cocoons  in  the  greatest 
numbers,  are  the  three  and  foar  hours  after  sun- 
rise, if  the  temperature  is  from  64®  to  60®.  The 
male  moths,  the  very  moment  they  come  out,  go 
eagerly  in  quest  of  the  female;  when  they  are 
suited,  they  must  be  placed  on  frames  covered 
With  linen,  and  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to 


allow  the  linen  to  be  changed  when  soiled. 
Much  care  must  be  taken  in  raising  the  united 
moths;  they  must  be  held  by  the  wings  in  order 
not  to  separate  them.  When  one  small  table  Is 
filled  with  moths  in  a  state  of  union,  they  are  to 
be  earned  into  a  small  room,  sufficiently  airy  and 
fresh,  and  which  can  he  made  very  dark.  Hav- 
ing employed  the  first  hours  of  the  day  in  select- 
ing and  carrying  the  united  mothi,  the  males  and 
females  which  are  found  separate  on  the  tablet 
are  to  be  brought  into  contact,  put  on  frames  and 
carried  into  the  dark  room.  It  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  are  more  females  than  males.  The 
body  of  the  female  is  nearly  double  the  size  of 
that  of  the  male ;  besides,  the  male  which  is  sin- 
gle, beats  about  its  wings  at  the  Uast  approach 
of  light;  the  hour  must  be  noted  ut  which  the 
tables  oontaining  the  united  moths  are  placed  ia 
the  dark  room. 

If,  after  this  operation  is  orer,  there  still  remaic 
some  moths  of  each  sex,  they  are  to  be  placed  in 
a  small  box  with  a  perforated  cover,  until  the  mo- 
ment favorable  for  their  union  arrives.  From 
time  to  time  they  must  be  looked  at,  to  see  if  they 
separate,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  anew 
into  contact 

When  any  thing  is  to  be  done  in  the  dark  cham- 
ber, as  little  light  as  possible  must  be  admitted, 
only  sufficient  to  distinguish  objects.  The  more 
light  there  is  the  more  the  moths  are  disturbed 
and  troubled  in  their  operations,  aa  light  is  too 
stimulating  for  them.  The  boxes  are  very  con- 
venient to  keep  quiet  the  males  which  remain,  and 
thus  prevent  the  fine  powder  adhering  to  their 
wings  from  flying  about,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  wings,  and  consequently  their  vital  power. 
The  cocoons  must  be  removed  as  fast  as  they  art 
pierced  by  the  moth,  for  being  moist  they  com- 
municate their  humidity  to  those  which  are  still 
entire.  The  paper  also  on  the  trays,  when  soiled, 
is  to  be  removed,  and  fresh  supplied.  Constant 
attention  is  required  during  the  whole  day,  as 
there  is  a  succession  in  the  process  of  hatching, 
and  union  of  the  moths,  which  occasionally  vary 
in  relative  proportion  to  one  another.  Instead  of 
a  frame  paper  may  be  used  for  receiving  the  eggs* 
A  few  good  cocoons  will  not  produce  moths, 
owing  to  their  hardness,  which  prevents  the  moth 
f^om  making  a  hole  by  which  to  eome  forth. 

Stparatton  of  the  Moth  and  hging  the  Egge, 

If  there  be  an  excess  of  males  they  must  b« 
thrown  away ;  if  of  females,  males  must  be  n  Hotted 
to  them,  which  have  already  been  in  a  state  of 
union.  Great  care  must  be  taken  when  the  oonplea 
are  separated  not  to  injure  the  males.  The  male 
ought  not  to  remain  united  more  than  six  hours; 
after  the  lapse  of  that  time  take  the  moths  by  the 
wings  and  body  and  separate  them  gently.  All 
the  males  which  are  no  longer  in  union  must  be 
placed  upon  a  frame,  the  most  vigorous  after- 
wards selected  and  united  with  those  females 
which  have  not  yet  had  a  mate.  Other  vigoroni 
males  must  be  preserved  in  a  separate  box,  sjid 
kept  in  darkness.  When  there  is  a  wtint  of 
males  let  them  remain  united  to  the  female  the 
first  time  only  five  hours  instead  of  six ;  the  fe» 
males  are  not  injured  by  waiting  for  the  male  even 
many  hours;  the  only  loss  sustained  is  that  of 
some  eggs,  which  are  not  impregnated.  Before 
separating  the  two  sexes  prepare  in  a  cool,  dry, 
airy  chamber  the  linen  on  which  the  moth  is  to 
deposit  its  eggs. 

Six  hours,  as  just  said,  is  the  usual  time  for  the 
moths  to  remain  united,  for  in  that  time  the  eggs 
of  the  female  will  be  fully  impregnated.  It  if 
also  the  general  practice  not  to  use  the  mal*  ''^ 
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another  female,  hot  Mr.  Deloncbampi  ansures  us 
that  in  the  erent  of  haTing  more  female  than  male 
moths,  the  latter  may  be  again  used  to  profit.  In 
the  year  1824  he  raised  many  worms  from  eggs 
the  prodnee  of  a  sixth  eoapling,  which  were  fully 
equal  to  those  prodnoed  from  those  at  the  first ; 
the  union  continued  nerer  less  than  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  hours ;  the  male  after  a  f  izth  union 
appeared  as  lively  and  as  brisk  as  at  flrvt,  but  he 
had  no  more  females.  The  eggs  from  even  a  thir- 
teen! h  union  of  the  same  male  with  different  fe- 
males had  all  the  characters  of  those  of  the  best 
quality.  In  these  eases  the  disunion  of  the  pair 
was,  moreover,  never  spontaneous,  but  always  re- 
quired  to  be  effeotid  by  the  hands. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  cloth 
must  be  arranged : 

At  the  bottom  of  a  tressel  or  frsme,  which  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  moth*,  place 
horiiontally  on  each  side  of  the  length  two  bonrds, 
■o  arranged  that  one  of  their  sides  may  be  nailed 
to  the  tressel  about  five  inches  and  a  half  high 
above  the  ground,  snd  that  the  other  side  of  the 
board  shall  be  a  little  higher  and  project  out- 
wards. Upon  the  tressel  lay  a  doth,  so  that  it 
may  hang  equally  on  each  side.  The  ends  of 
the  eloth  must  cover  the  boards  below ;  the  more 
perpendicular  the  lateral  parts  of  the  tresvel  are 
the  less  soiled  will  be  the  cloth  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  liquid  from  the  moths.  The  moths  whieh 
have  been  united  six  hours  are  then  to  be  gently 
feparated,  the  females  placed  on  the  frame  and 
earned  to  the  tressel  and-  placed  on  the  cloth, 
one  over  another,  beginning  at  the  top  and 
going  downwards.  Note  the  time  at  which  the 
moths  are  placed  on  the  cloth,  and  keep  those  which 
are  placed  afterwards  separate,  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  females  that  have  had  a  virgin  mate  must 
be  treated  ij.  the  same  manner  as  those  which 
have  been  united  with  one  that  had  been  coupled 
previously  five  hours.  The  females  should  be 
left  on  the  cloth  thirty-six  or  forty  hours  without 
being  touched ;  at  this  time  if  it  be  observed  that 
the  linen  has  not  been  well  stocked  with  eggs, 
other  females  must  be  placed  upon  it,  in  order 
that  the  eggs  may  be  equally  distributed.  When 
the  heat  of  the  room  is  77®  or  79®,  or  when  at  6S® 
or  65®,  the  eggs  will  be  yellow,  that  is  un impreg- 
nated, or  of  a  reddish  color,  that  is  imperfectly 
impregnated,  and  will  not  produce  worms;  the 
temperature  of  the  room  must  therefore  be  kept 
between  these  extremes.  Sometimes  a  female  moth 
will  escape  from  its  mate  before  impregnation  and 
produce  many  worthless  eggs. 

The  female  cocoons,  as  before  noted,  are  gene- 
rally larger  than  the  males  and  not  so  much 
pointed  as  these  are,  and  are  without  the  ring  or 
depression  in  the  middle,  which  commonly  distin- 
guishes the  cocoons  containing  the  latter. 

Eight  or  ten  days  after  the  deposition  of  the 
eggs  the  jonquil  color  peculiar  to  them  will  change 
to  a  reddish  gray,  and  afterwards  into  a  pale  clay 
hue;  they  are  of  a  lenticular  form,  and  on  both 
lurfaces  there  is  a  slight  depression. 

Pre§ervati<m  of  Ue  Bgy*. 

Collect  the  eggs  which  have  fallen  on  the  cloth 
eovering  the  shelves  of  the  tresnel,  when  quite 
dry,  and  put  them  in  a  box,  and,  if  numerous,  in 
layers  not  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  fln- 

Ser.  The  cloths  niised  from  the  tressel  when  quite 
ry  are  to  be  folded  and  placed  in  a  dry  room,  the 
temperature  of  which  does  not  exceed  66®,  nor 
below  the  freeting  point,  32®. 

During  the  summer  the  cloths  must  be  exam- 
ined every  month,  to  remove  insects,  and  to  pre- 
•erve  the  cloths  always  in  l^h  air;  if  the  quan- 


tity be  large,  place  them  on  a  frame  of  cord  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling  or  a  rafter.  A  borrvl-hoop 
crossed  with  stout  pack-thread  will  make  a  good 
frame.  A  small  quantity  may  be  kept  in  a  tin  onse- 
If  a  board  box  be  used  the  joints  and  edges  of  thm 
top  should  be  pasted  with  paper  to  exclude  ante. 

There  exiytn  a  notion  that  every  two  or  thre« 
years  the  eggs  should  be  changeil.  It  require* 
little  to  be  said  on  this  egregious  error.  To  (tup- 
pose  that  the  good  cocoons  of  a  cultivator,  after  a 
few  years,  are  no  longer  fit  to  produce  peed,  and 
yet  that  these  cocoons  san  give  good  seed  fur  tba 
use  of  another,  would  be  to  admit  a  superstitioua 
contradiction,  which  reason,  practice,  and  soienca 
alike  condemn.  A  change  of  seed  ciin  only  be 
necessary  when,  from  great  neglect  for  a  series  of 
years  of  the  worms,  a  diminutive  race  has  been 
produced.  Worms  properly  treated  will  never 
degenerate.  On  the  subject  of  the  degeneracy  of 
silk- worms,  in  the  United  States,  the  most  posi- 
tive information  can  be  given. 

Mr.  Samuel  Alexander,  of  Philadelphia,  saya: 
"I  am  convinced  that  silk  worms  cultivated  in 
Pennsylvania,  instead  of  degenerating,  improve; 
proof  of  which  I  possess,  in  comparing  the  co- 
coons of  four  years  since  with  those  of  the  last 
year.  I  can  say,  with  truth,  the  worms  hatched 
from  the  eggs  I  brought  from  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope have  produced  annually  better  silk."  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Sharrod  M'Call,  of  Florida,  ia 
still  more  decisive. 

A  sample  of  beautiful  sewing-silk,  sent  with  hia 
communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  part  of  a  parcel  produced  by  worms,  the  stock 
of  which  he  has  had  thirty  years;  and  they  wera 
obtained  from  a  maternal  ancestor,  who  had  pos- 
sessed them  many  years  before. 

During  all  this  long  period  no  degeneracy  has 
been  observed.  Let  proper  care  be  taken  of  silk- 
worms, and  no  deterioration  will  take  place. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  idle  reveries  of 
Buffon,  Robertson,  De  Pauw,  and  others,  respect- 
ing the  tendency  of  nature  **to  belittle"  and  da- 
generate  everything  foreign  in  the  new  world, 
were  received  as  truths.  Facts,  proud  facta,  de- 
monstrate not  only  the  absurdity  of  their  positions, 
but  the  superiority  of  many  American  animals  and 
v«:getables,  when  compared  with  similar  produc- 
tions in  the  old  world. 

To  hake  Cbeoons. 

Cocoons  reel  more  readily,  and  yield  silk  of  a 
superior  quality,  without  killing  the  insect  by 
either  steam  of  hot  water,  or  by  baking  them ;  but 
those  who  have  not  the  means  of  reeling  off  their 
cocoons  in  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  formed, 
or  of  selling  them,  must  kill  the  insects  they  eon- 
tain,  or  they  will  eat  through,  and  spoil  the  co- 
coons by  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  thread. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  bake  them  in  an 
oven,  which  must  be  about  as  hot  as  when  bread 
has  been  taken  out  of  iL  After  picking  out  all 
the  spotted  cocoons,  put  the  rest  in  flat  baskets, 
filling  them  within  an  inch  of  the  top;  cover  them 
with  paper,  and  a  wrapper  over  it;  put  these  bas- 
kets in  the  oven,  and  after  an  hour  draw  them 
out  and  cover  them  with  a  woollen  rug,  leaving 
the  wrapper  as  it  was.  Let  them  stand  five  or  six 
hours,  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  stifle  the  chrysalis. 
Then  spread  them  in  thin  layers  on  shelves,  and 
move  them  every  day  (to  prevent  their  becoming 
mouldy)  until  perfectly  dry.  ft  may  be  impor- 
tant to  state  that  the  birth  of  the  moth  may  he 
prolonged  a  month,  by  keeping  the  cocoons  in  a 
very  cold  dry  cellar.  If  the  oocoons  are  kept 
over  summer,  they  must  be  protected  from  ant^ 
mice,  and  cockroaches. 
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Om  Oc  CUrvrv  of  du  WkiUi  Mtdberry  Tm. 

Th«  proper  aoils  for  this  trae  are  dry,  saody,  or 

•tttiij;  the  more  ftuny  the  better,  provided  the 

looie  emn  penetrete  them.    The  fitaation  tboaid 

be  high:  low,  rich,  end  moiet  lands  nerer  pro- 

duee   nourishing  leaves,  however  vigoroaslj  the 

tree*  may  grow.    They  are  always  found  ti»  be  too 

watery.    The  same  remark  may  be  made  upon 

Uia  leaves  of  yoang  seedling  plants,  whieh  will 

not    produee  good   or  abundant  silk,  and   are 

only  proper  when  the  worms  are  young,  say  in 

their  first  two  ages.    It  may  be  useful  to  have  a 

parcel  of  these  growing  in  a  warm  situation,  that 

they  may  oome  forward  before  large  trees,  and 

for  early  food. 

Mulberry  trees  may  be  propagated  by — let, 

2d,  grafting;  8d,  budding;  4th,  layers;  6th« 

euttlngs;  6th,  soekers. 

The  ripe  fruit  may  be  sown  in  drills,  in  ground 
previously  prepared ;  or  the  seeds  may  be  washed 
oat  of  the  palp,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  sand  or  fine  mould,  and  then  sown.  They  should 
he  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inoh  deep.     The 
seeds  will  soon  vegetate,  if  the  ground  be  rioh,  and 
will  live  through  the  winter,  unless  the  cold  shonid 
he  unusually  severe.    A  quantity  of  plants  from 
seeds  thus  treated  lived  through  the  euldest  win> 
ters  in  the  Middle  Btates.    In  very  eoid  weather 
the  young  plants  may  be  covered  with  straw  or 
long  manure.  The  following  spring  thin  the  plants, 
so  that  they  may  stand  one  foot  apart  at  least 
Seeds  intended  to  be  sown  in  the  spring,  or  to  be 
kept,  shonid  be  washed  oat,  as  they  are  apt  to 
beat  or  to  mould,  if  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
fruit.    Land  destined  fur  spring  sowing  should  be 
dog  or  ploughed  in  the  preceding  autumn,  left 
rough  ail  winter,  and  be  harrowed  or  raked  fine, 
as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit,  and  the  seed 
sown  in  drills.  The  young  plants  must  be  watered 
in  diy  weather,  and  weeds  oarefnlly  kept  down. 
Weeds  will  not  only  stint  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
but  eanse  disesse  in  them,  which  may  affect  the 
future  vigor  and  health  of  the  tree.    In  the  second 
year  transplant  them  to  two  feet  distance  from  one 
another,  to  give  room  for  cleansing  and  dressing 
the  land.  When  transplanting,  out  off  aome  of  the 
roots,  especially  those  that  are  ragged  or  decayed, 
and  the  tap-root,  to  force  ont  lateral  roots;  and 
also  the  tops,  at  six  or  seven  inches  fh>m  the 
ground.    When  the  plants  in  the  nursery  have 
sprung,  strip  off  the  side  buds,  and  leave  none  but 
such  as  are  necessary  to  form  the  head  of  the  tree. 
The  buds  which  are  left  rhould  be  opposite  to  one 
another.    If  the  plants  in  the  nursery  do  not  shoot 
well  the  first  year,  in  the  month  of  March  follow- 
ing cut  them  over,  about  seven  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  they  will  grow  briskly.    They  shonid 
be  watered  with  diluted  barn-yard  water. 

When  the  plants  have  grown  to  the  size  of  one 
Inch  in  diameter,  plant  them  out  in  fields  or  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  make  the  hole  six 
feel  square ;  trim  the  roots,  and  press  the  earth  on 
the  roots  as  the  holes  are  filled.  During  the  first 
year  of  planting  out,  leave  all  the  buds  which  the 
young  trees  have  pushed  out  on  the  top  till  the 
following  spring,  when  none  are  to  be  left  but 
three  or  four  branches  to  form  the  head  of  the 
tree.  The  buds  on  those  branches  should  be  on 
the  outside  of  them,  that  the  shoots  may  describe 
a  cirele  round  the  stem,  snd  that  the  interior  of 
the  tree  may  be  kept  open ;  and  as  the  buds  come 
out  rub  off  all  thoee  on  the  bodies  of  the  trees. 
Por  several  years  after,  every  spring  open  the 
heads  of  the  trees  when  to:  thick  of  wood,  and 


out  off  any  branch  which  crosses  or  lakes  the  lead 
of  the  rest,  leaving  two  buds  on  the  outside  of 
every  trimmed  branch.  Count  Verri,  of  Italy,  an 
ezperienred  cnltivator  of  the  mulberry  tree,  re- 
commends to  IcHve  only  one  bod  st  the  end  of 
every  branch,  preferring  those  which  are  outside 
and  opposite  to  each  other;  and  when  three  buds 
appear  together  to  leave  the  middle  one,  ivbich  is 
always  m4»st  vigorous,  and  to  detach  the  twt»  on 
each  side  of  it.  If  the  superior  budu  do  not  push 
well,  the  two  next  lower  ones  must  be  left  Every 
farmer  knows  the  very  great  imp4»rt«noe  of  dress- 
ing ground  round  young  trees  twice  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  of  securing  them  to  stakes,  to  in- 
sure an  upright,  straight  growth,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  shaken  by  winds  or  levelled  by  storms. 
The  trees  may  be  planted  at  the  usual  distances 
of  apple  trees.  The  intervals  may  be  cultivated 
in  cabbages,  tnmips,  or  mangel  wnrtsel.  The  at- 
tendance necessary  to  Indian  eom  would  endan- 
ger the  young  trees. 

Ii  is  so  much  the  practloe  in  the  United  States 
to  let  trees  take  their  chance  for  growing,  after 
they  have  been  planted,  or  sprung  up  f^im  sevds 
or  stones,  that  these  particular  directions  may  be 
disregarded.  But  let  a  comparative  experiment 
be  made  with  mulberry  trees  permitted  to  grow 
at  will,  and  others  treated  as  here  directed,  and 
the  difference  in  their  beauty  and  growth  will  be 
obvious.  The  advantage,  in  these  respects,  will 
be  decidedly  in  favor  of  trees  which  have  been 
attended  to. 

Without  deciding  upon  the  superiority  of  the 
various  modes  of  propagating  mulberry  trees,  it  it 
thought  proper  to  mention  the  great  advantage  of 
the  mode  of  budding.  In  the  year  1826,  Mr  MiU 
lington,  of  Missouri,  "budded  the  white  mulberry 
on  stocks  of  native  trees ;  and  such  as  were  done 
before  July  were  forced  out  immediately  by  cut- 
ting off  the  stocks  above  the  buds.  Some  of  these 
buds  made  limbs  more  than  two  feet  long  by  the 
27th  of  October.  The  buds  put  in  after  the  mid- 
dle of  July  he  did  not  intend  to  force  out  until 
the  following  spring.  He  thinks  budding  more 
expeditious  and  surer  than  engrafting,  and  when 
it  fails  does  not  injure  the  stock  so  much  as  this 
mode.  Native  stocks,  to  engraft  or  bud  on,  can 
be  procured  with  ease ;  and  the  trees  thus  raised 
would  not  be  liable  to  disease  in  their  roots,  like 
foreign  trees :  and  these  engrafted  or  budded  trees 
would  grow  muoh  faster,  and  furnish  leaves  mneh 
sooner,  and  of  a  larger  sise,  and  better  quality. 
This  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  ob- 
served how  much  faster  an  engrafted  tree  grows, 
and  how  mnch  larger  its  leaves  are  than  those  of  a 
seedling  tree." 

Experience  has  fhlly  shown  that  the  leaves  of 
the  native  mulberry  tree  produce  good  and  strong 
silk ;  although  not  so  fine  as  that  f^m  the  white 
mulberry.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  only  the 
native  tree,  may  begin  their  operations  with  it; 
and  they  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  rearing  silk  worms,  while  the  foreign  species  ii 
growing. 

It  mnst  be  added  that  experience  in  the  raising 
of  the  mulberry  silk  worm  has  led  to  much  disap- 
pointment in  this  country.  Recently,  the  ailan- 
thus  silk  worm  (bombyx  or  attaous  oynthia)  has 
been  introduced,  and  affords  promise  of  success. 
Dr.  Stewardson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Morris,  of  Baltimore,  report  very  favorably  of  its 
hardiness  and  productiveness.  Fabrics  made  of 
its  silk  sre  very  durable.  The  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Department,  at  Washington,  wUl  fumisk  the  eggs 
for  triaL 
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To  cftooM  (lU  hett  Soil  for  a  Garden, 

Prefer  a  sandj  loam,  not  leu  than  two  feet  deep, 
and  good  earth  not  of  a  binding  nature  in  Bum- 
mer, nor  retentive  of  rain  in  winter ;  but  of  Buob  a 
texture  that  it  oan  be  worked  without  diffioultj  in 
anj  season  of  the  jear.  There  are  few  sorts  of 
fruit-trees  or  esculent  Togetables,  which  require 
less  depth  of  earth  to  grow  in  than  two  feet  to 
bring  them  to  perfection,  and  if  the  earth  of  the 
kitchen -garden  be  three  or  more  feet  deep,  so 
much  the  better ;  for  when  the  plants  are  in  a  state 
of  maturity,  if  the  roots  even  of  peas,  spinach, 
kidney  beans,  lettuce,  etc,  be  minutely  traced, 
they  will  be  found  to  penetrate  into  the  earth,  in 
search  of  food,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  provided 
the  soil  be  of  a  nature  that  allows  them ;  if  it  can 
be  done,  a  garden  should  be  made  on  land  whose 
bottcm  is  not  of  a  springy  wet  nature.  If  this 
rule  can  be  observed,  draining  will  be  unneces- 
sary, for  when  land  is  well  prepared  for  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees  and  esculent  vegetables,  by  trench* 
ing,  maouring,  and  digging,  it  is  by  these  means 
brought  into  such  a  porous  temperament,  that  the 
rains  pass  through  it  without  being  detained  longer 
than  necessary.  If  the  land  of  a  garden  be  of  too 
strong  a  nature,  it  should  be  well  mixed  with  sand, 
or  scrapings  of  roads,  where  stones  have  been 
ground  to  pieces  by  carriages. 

To  make  Qravol  Walkt. 

The  bottom  should  be  laid  with  lime-rubbish, 
large  flint  stones,  or  any  other  hard  matter,  for 
eight  or  ten  inchee,  to  keep  weeds  from  growing 
through,  and  over  this  the  gnSVel  is  to  be  laid 
six  or  eight  inches  thick.  This  should  be  lain 
rounding  up  in  the  middle,  by  which  means  the 
larger  stones  will  run  off  to  the  sides,  and  may  be 
raked  away;  for  the  gravel  should  never  be 
screened  before  it  is  laid  on.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  lay  these  walks  too  round,  which  not  only 
makes  them  uneasy  to  walk  upon,  but  takes  off 
from  their  apparent  breadth.  One  inch  in  five  feet 
is  a  sufficient  proportion  for  the  riae  in  the  mid- 
dle; so  that  a  walk  twenty  feet  wide  should  be 
four  inches  higher  at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges, 
and  so  in  proportion.  As  soon  as  the  gravdf  is 
laid,  it  sh<inld  be  raked,  and  the  large  stones 
thrown  back  again^  then  the  whole  should  be 
rolled  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise;  and  the 
person  who  draws  the  roller  should  wear  shoes 
with  flat  heels  that  he  may  make  no  holes,  be- 
cause holes  made  in  a  new  walk  are  not  easily 
remedied.  The  walks  should  always  be  rolled 
three  or  four  times  after  very  hard  showers,  from 
which  they  will  bind  more  firmly  than  otherwise 
they  could  ever  be  made  to. 

To  prepare  HoUbede,  Manuree,  and  Compoete, 

8table-dung  is  In  the  most  general  use  for  form- 
ing hot-beds,  which  are  masses  of  this  dung  after 
it  has  undergone  its  violent  fermentation. 

Bark  is  only  preferable  to  dung  because  the 
substance  which  undergoes  the  process  of  putrid 
fermentation  requires  longer  time  to  decay.  Hence 
it  is  found  useful  in  the  bark  pits  of  hot-houses, 
as  requiring  to  be  less  often  moved  or  renewed 
than  dung  or  any  other  substance. 

Leaves,  and  especially  oak  leaves,  come  the 
nearest  to  back,  and  have  the  additional  advan« 
tage  that  when  perfectly  rotten  like  dang  they  form 
a  rich  mould  or  excellent  manure. 


The  object  of  preparation  in  these  three  «ub-> 
stances  being  to  get  rid  of  the  violent  heat  which 
ia  produced  when  the  fermentation  is  most  pow> 
eriul,  it  is  obvious  that  preparation  must  consist 
in  fticilitating  the  process.  For  this  purpose  m 
certain  degree  of  moisture  and  air  in  the  ferment- 
ing bodies  are  requisite,  and  hence  the  business 
of  the  gardener  is  to  turn  them  over  frequently 
and  apply  water  when  the  process  appears  impe- 
ded, and  exclude  rain  when  ohilled  with  too  much 
water. 

Recent  stable-dung  generally  requires  to  lie  a 
month  in  ridges  or  beds,  and  be  turned  over  in 
that  time  thrice  before  it  is  fit  for  cucumber- beds 
of  the  common  construction;  but  for  McPhail*8 
hot-beds,  or  for  linings,  or  for  frames  with  mov- 
able bottoms,  three  weeks,  a  fortnight,  or  lesa, 
will  suflloe,  or  no  time  at  all  need  be  given,  but 
the  dung  formed  at  once  into  linings.  Tan  and 
leaves  require  in  general  a  month.  Fermentation 
is  always  most  rapid  in  summer,  and  if  the  ma- 
terials are  spread  abroad  during  the  frost,  it  ia 
totally  impeded.  In  winter  the  prooeas  of  prepa- 
tion  generally  goes  on  under  the  back  sheds,  which 
situation  is  also  the  best  in  summer,  as  full  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  and  wind  dries  too  much  the  ex- 
terior surface;  but  where  sheds  cannot  be  had,  it 
will  go  on  very  well  in  the  open  air.  Some  culti- 
vators have  devised  plans  to. economise  heat  by 
fermenting  dung  in  vineries  wnich  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  be  forced,  or  in  vaults  under  pine  pita,  or 
plant  stoves. 

To  form  Dung  Beds, 

In  general  such  beds  are  formed  on  a  level  sur- 
face, but  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight's  plan  is  to  form  a  sur- 
face of  earth  as  a  basia,  which  shall  incline  to  the 
horison  to  the  extent  of  15® ;  on  this  he  forma 
the  dung-bed  to  the  same  inclination,  and  finally 
the  frame,  when  placed  on  such  a  bed,  if  as  ia 
usual,  it  be  deepest  behind,  will  present  its  glaaa 
at  an  angle  of  20®,  instead  of  six  or  eight,  which 
is  undoubtedly  of  great  advantage  in  the  winter 
seaaon. 

Ashes  are  often  mixed  with  the  dung  of  hot- 
beds, and  are  supposed  to  promote  the  steadiness 
and  duration  of  their  heat,  and  at  least  to  revive 
it  if  somewhat  decayed.  Tan  leaves  have  also 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  is  generally 
found  that  about  one-third  of  tan  and  two-thirdi 
of  dung  will  form  a  more  durable  and  less  violent 
heat  than  a  bed  wholly  of  dung.  The  heat  of 
dung- beds  is  revived  by  linings  or  collateral  and 
surrounding  walls  or  banks  of  fresh  dung,  the  old 
dung  of  the  bed  being  previously  cut  down  close 
to  the  frames,  and  in  severe  weather  the  sides  of 
the  beds  are  often  protected  by  bundles  of  straw 
or  faggots. 

The  residuum  of  heata,  properly  reduced  by 
keeping,  is  a  good  simple  manure  for  most  fruit 
trees,  and  excellent  in  a  compost;  but  where  the 
soil  is  naturally  cold  a  little  ashes  of  coals,  wood, 
straw,  or  burnt  turf,  or  a  minute  proportion  of 
soot,  ought  to  be  incorporated  with  it.  Hog-dung 
has  a  peculiar  virtue  in  invigorating  weak  treea 
Rotten  turf,  or  any  vegetable  refuse,  is  a  general 
manure,  excellent  for  all  soils  not  already  too  rioh. 
One  of  the  best  correctives  of  too  rich  a  soil  ia 
drift  sand.  For  an  exhausted  soil,  where  a  fhiit- 
tree  that  has  been  an  old,  profitable  occupant  is 
wished  to  be  continued,  a  dressing  of  animal  mat- 
ter is  a  powerful  restorative,  such  as  hogs'  or  bui- 
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IoAm  blood,  ofal  from  tlio  slftnghter-hoaM,  reftiM 
•f  •kins  aad  loatber,  daeompfised  earnoot  etc. 
Tbo  draiohigiiof  dung"  laid  on  as  muloh  aro  highljr 
aonrioeable. 

It  w  rery  proper  to  erop  tbe  groand  among  new 
planted  orchard  trees  for  a  few  years,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  boetng  and  cuUivsting  it, 
whieb  sbonld  be  done  nntil  the  temporary  pinnts 
are  removed  end  tbe  whole  be  sown  down  in  gmss. 
As  tbe  trees  begin  to  prodnee  fmit,  begin  also  to 
relinqaish  eropping.  When  by  their  productions 
Ibey  defray  all  expenses,  erop  no  longer. 

To  make  OompoHt/or  Manure. 

During  hot  weather,  says  Knight,  I  hsTO  all  tbe 
offiils  in  tbe  garden,  suoh  as  weeds,  leaves  of  straw- 
berries  aad  other  vegetables,  short  grass,  peas, 
and  asparagus  baam,  with  the  foliage  of  trees  and 
ibrube  when  newly  shed,  oarefully  ooUeoted  Into 
a  heap.  Tbese  are  all  tnmed  over  end  mixed 
daring  tbe  winter,  that  they  may  be  sufficiently 
rotted  to  mix  with  the  dung  against  the  end  of 
summer.  I  have  also  another  heap  formed  with 
tbe  pmnings  from  goosebwry  and  onrrant  bashes, 
frait-trees,  raspberry  shoots,  clippings  of  box-edg- 
ings, and  lappings  from  sbrubs ;  also  tbe  roots  of 
greens  and  eabbages,  which  are  geuerally  bnmt  at 
two  different  periods  in  tbe  year,  vis.,  in  spring 
and  antnmn,  but  previous  to  each  burning  I  en- 
deavor to  pare  up  all  the  ooarse  grasses  sround  the 
garden,  with  a  portion  of  tbe  soil  adhering  there- 
to, and  whenever  tbese  are  sufficiently  dried  have 
them  eoUeoted  to  tbe  heap  intended  to  be  burnt. 
Tbe  fire  is  kindled  at  a  convenient  distanoe  from 
tbe  heaps,  and  a  portion  of  such  as  bum  most 
•aaily  is  first  applied,  until  the  fire  has  gained  a 
eonsiderable  power.  After  this  the  process  of 
burning  is  continued  by  applying  lighter  and 
beavier  substances  alternately,  that  the  one  may 
preaerre  the  action  of  tbe  fire,  and  tbe  other  pre- 
vent it  from  reduoing  them  too  much  to  ashes. 
When  tbe  whole  are  thus  consumed  a  quantity  of 
mould  is  thrown  over  the  heap  to  prevent  tbe  fire 
from  breaking  tbrongb,  and  whenever  it  can  be 
broken  into  with  safety  it  is  then  mixed  up  into  a 
dimghill  with  tbe  rotted  regetables,  moss-eartb 
aad  stable-yard  dung  in  such  proportions  as  is 
likely  to  insure  a  moderate  fermentation,  whiob  is 
generally  oompleted  in  tbree  or  four  weeks,  at 
vbieb  time  it  is  most  advantageously  applied  in 
baving  it  carried  to  the  ground  and  instantly 
dngin. 

To  wuike  CompoHe  /or  MouUU, 

Composts  are  mixtures  of  seyeral  earths,  or 
earthy  sabstanoes,  or  dungs,  either  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  soil  under  culture  or  for 
tbe  culture  of  particular  plants. 

In  respect  to  composts  for  tbe  amendment  of 
tbe  general  soil  of  tbe  garden,  their  quality  must 
depend  upon  that  of  the  natural  soil ;  if  this  be 
light,  loose,  or  sandy,  it  may  be  assisted  by  heavy 
loams,  clays,  etc.,  from  ponds  and  ditohes,  clean- 
ings of  sawers,  etc.  On  the  otber  band,  heavy 
clayey  and  all  stubborn  soils  may  be  assisted  by 
light  composts  of  sandy  earth,  drift,  ^nd  sea-sand, 
tbe  sbovellings  of  turnpike  roads,  Che  cleansing  of 
streets,  all  kinds  of  ashes,  rotten  tanner's  bark, 
rotten  wood,  saw  dust,  and  other  similar  light 
opening  materials  that  can  be  most  eonTeniently 
prooured* 

To  make  OompoaU  /or  Planie. 

Tbese  may  be  reduced  to  ligbt  sandy  loam  from 
<Ad  pastures :  strong  loam  approaching  neariy  to 
Iniok  eartb  from  tbe  same  souroe ;  peat  earth,  from 
tbe  snrfaoe  Gt  beatbs  or  commons ;  bog  eartb,  from 
bogs  or  morasses;  Tegetable  earth,  from  decayed 
Imvii^  atalks,  cow-dung,  ete.;  sand,  eitber 


sand,  drifl-sand,  or  powdered  stone,  so  as  to  be  as 
free  ns  possible  from. iron;  lime- rubbish ;  and, 
lamly,  common  gerden  earth.  There  are  no 
known  plants  that  will  not  grow  or  thrive  in  one 
or  other  of  these  earths,  alone  or  mixed  with  some 
other  earth,  or  with  rotten  dung  or  leaves.  Nur- 
serymen have  seldom  more  than  three  sorts  of 
eartb :  loam,  approiiohing  to  the  qualities  of  brirk- 
eartb ;  peat  or  bog- earth,  and  the  common  soil  of 
their  nursery.  With  these  and  the  addition  of  a 
little  sand  for  striking  plants,  some  sifted  lime, 
nibbish  for  succulents,  and  some  well-rotted  cow- 
dung  fur  bulbs,  and  some  sorts  of  trees,  they  coo- 
tinue  to  grow  thousMods  of  different  specien  in  as 
great  or  greater  perfection  as  in  their  native  coon- 
tries,  and  many,  as  tbe  pine^  vine,  camellia,  rose, 
etc,  in  a  superior  manner. 

To  prepare  Compoete. 

Tbe  preparation  necessary  for  beayy  snd  light 
composts  for  general  enrichment,  and  </  the  above 
different  earths,  consists  in  collecting  sach  soil  in 
the  compost  ground,  in  separate  ridges  of  tbree  or 
four  feet  broad,  and  as  high,  turning  them  every 
six  weeks  or  two  months  for  a  year  or  a  year  and 
a  half  before  they  are  used.  Peat  eiirth,  being 
generally  procured  in  tbe  state  of  turves  full  of 
tbe  roots  and  tops  of  heath,  requires  two  or  three 
years  to  rot ;  but,  after  it  has  lain  one  year,  it  may 
be  sifted,  and  what  passes  through  a  small  sieve 
will  be  found  fit  for  use.  Some  nurserymen  use 
both  tbese  loams  and  peats  as  soon  as  procured^ 
and  find  them  answer  perfectly  for  most  plants; 
but  for  delicate  flowers,  and  especially  bulbs,  and 
all  florists'  flowers,  and  for  all  composts  in  whicb 
manures  enter,  not  less  than  one  year  ought  to  be 
allowed  for  decomposition,  and  what  is  called 
sweetening. 

To  m€ike  a  Oreet^-Houee  or  Coueervatory, 

Tbe  depth  of  green-bouses  should  never  be 
greater  than  their  height  in  tbe  clear ;  whicb,  in 
small  or  middling  houses  may  be  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen feet,  but  in  large  ones  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  feet ;  and  the  length  of  tbe  windows  should 
reaob  from  about  one  foot  and  a  half  abore  tbe 
parement,  and  witbin  tbe  same  distance  of  tbe 
ceiling. 

The  floor  of  tbe  green-bouse,  wbieb  should  be 
laid  eitber  witb  Bremen  squares,  Porbeck  stone, 
or  flat  tiles,  must  be  raised  two  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjoining  ground,  or,  if  the  situation 
be  damp,  at  least  three  feet ;  and  if  the  whole  is 
arched  with  low  brick  arches  under  the  floor,  tbey 
will  be  of  great  service  in  preventing  damp ;  and 
under  tbe  floor,  about  two  feet  from  tbe  front,  it 
will  beyery  advisable  to  make  a  flue  often  inches 
wide,  and  two  feet  deep ;  this  should  be  carried 
tbe  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  then  returned 
back  along  the  hinder  part,  and  there  be  carried 
up  into  funnels  adjoining  to  the  tool-bouse,  by 
which  tbe  smoke  may  be  carried  off.  Tbe  fire- 
place may  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  tbo  bouse, 
and  the  door  at  whiob  tbe  fuel  is  put  in,  as  also 
the  ash-grate,  may  be  eontriyed  to  open  into  tbt 
tool-house. 

Whilst  tbe  fVont  of  tbe  green-bouse  is  exaetly 
south,  one  of  tbe  winss  may  be  made  to  face  tbe 
southeast,  and  the  other  tbe  southwest.  By  this 
disposition  the  heat  of  tbe  sun  is  reflected  from 
one  part  of  the  building  to  the  other  all  day,  and 
tbe  front  of  the  main  green-bouse  is  guarded  from 
tbe  cold  winds.  Tbese  two  wings  may  bo  so  con- 
trived as  to  maintain  plants  of  different  degrees 
of  hardiness,  which  may  Be  easily  effected  by  the 
situation  and  extent  of  tbe  flre-plaoe,  and  tbe 
manner  of  oondnoting  tbe  flues. 
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The  sloping  glusM  of  tbeie  bonses  should  be 
made  to  slide  and  Uke  off,  so  that  thej  may  be 
drawn  down  more  or  less  in  warm  weather  to 
admit  air  to  the  plants;  and  the  upright  glasses 
in  the  frttnt  may  be  so  contrived  as  that  every 
other  may  open  as  a  door  np<in  hinges,  and  the  al- 
ternate glasses  may  be  divided  into  two ;  the  upper 
part  of  each  should  he  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn 
down  like  a  sash,  so  that  either  of  them  may  be 
ased  to  admit  air  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  as 
there  may  be  occasion.  As  to  the  management 
of  plant?  in  a  green-house,  open  the  mould  about 
them  frum  time  to  time,  and  sprinkle  a  little  fresh 
mould  in  them,  and  a  little  warm  dung  on  that; 
also  water  them  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither 
and  curl,  and  notoftener,  which  would  make  them 
fade  and  be  sickly ;  and  take  off  such  leaves  as 
wither  and  grow  diy. 

To  propagaU  VegetabUt, 

risnts  are  universally  propagated  by  seed,  but 
f  artially  also  by  germs  or  bulbs,  suckers,  runners, 
slips,  and  offsets,  and  artificially  by  layers,  in- 
arching,  grafting,  budding,  and  cutting. 

The  propagation  by  seed  is  to  make  sure  of  live 
seeds ;  for  some  lose  their  vitality  very  early  after 
being  gathered,  while  others  retain  it  only  for  one 
or  perhaps  two  seasons ;  some  seeds  also  are  in- 
jured, and  others  improved  by  keeping.  The  site 
of  seeds  requires  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, for  on  this  most  frequently  depends  the  depth 
which  they  require  to  be  buried  m  the  soil ;  the 
teiture  of  their  sh«Q  or  covering  must  be  at- 
tended to,  as  on  this  ^  ^n  depends  the  time  they 
require  to  be  buried  in  the  soil  previously  to  ger- 
mination. On  the  form  and  surface  of  Uie  outer 
coating  of  seeds  sometimes  depends  the  mode  of 
sowing,  as  in  the  carrot,  and  on  their  qualities  in 
gcneriiJ  depends  their  liability  to  be  attacked  by  in- 
sects. The  nature  of  the  offspring  expects  it,  and 
the  proper  climate,  soil,  and  season,  require  also  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  determining  how,  where,  when, 
and  in  what  quantity  any  seed  must  be  sown. 

Germs  or  bulbs,  cauline  or  radical,  require  in 
general  to  be  planted  immediately,  or  soon  after 
removal  from  the  parent  plant,  in  light  earth, 
about  their  own  depth  f^om  the  surface.  Ma- 
tured bulbs  may  be  preserved  out  of  the  soil  for 
■ome  months,  without  iigury  to  the  vitality ;  but 
infant  bulbs  are  easily  dried  up  and  injured  when 
•o  treated. 

Slips  are  shoots  which  spring  flrom  the  collar  or 
the  upper  part  of  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants, 
as  in  auricular,  and  under  shrubs,  as  thymes,  etc. 
The  shoot,  when  the  lower  part  from  whence  the 
roots  proceed  begins  to  ripen  or  acquire  a  firm 
texture,  is  to  be  slipped  or  drawn  from  the  parent 
plant,  so  far  as  to  bring  off  a  heel  or  daw  of  old 
wood,  stem,  or  root,  on  which  generally  some 
roots,  or  rudiments  of  roots,  are  attached.  The 
ragged  parts  and  edges  of  this  daw  or  rough  sec- 
tion are  then  to  be  smoothed  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  the  slip  to  be  planted  in  suitable  soil  and 
■haded  till  it  strikes  root  afresh. 

The  division  of  the  plant  is  adopted  In  many 
•peeies,  as  in  grasses,  the  daisy,  polyanthus,  and 
a  great  rariety  of  others.  The  plant  is  taken  up, 
the  earth  shaken  fV-om  its  roots ;  the  whole  is  then 
separated,  each  piece  containing  a  portion  of  root 
and  stem,  which  may  be  planted  without  farther 
preparation. 

With  certain  species  taking  runners  is  a  oonTe- 
nient  and  sure  mode  of  propagation.  All  that  is 
requisite  is  to  allow  the  plantlet  on  the  shoot  or 
runner  to  be  well  rooted  before  being  separated 
from  the  parent.  It  may  then  be  planted  where 
H  is  Anally  to  remain. 


Suckers  are  merely  runners  under  ground;  some 
run  to  a  considerable  distance,  as  the  acucia,  nar- 
row-leaved elm,  sea-lime  grass,  etc. ;  others  again 
are  more  limited  in  their  migrations,  as  the  lUao, 
syringa,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  saponaria,  etc.  AU 
that  is  necessary  is  to  dig  them  up,  cut  off  each 
plantlet  with  a  portion  of  root,  after  which  its  top 
may  be  reduced  by  cutting  off  from  one- fourth  tp 
one-half  of  the  shoot,  in  order  to  fit  it  to  the  cur- 
tailed root,  and  it  may  then  he  planted,  either  in 
the  nursery  department  or,  if  a  strong  plant,  wher  « 
it  is  Anally  to  remain. 

Propagation  hg  Lagering, 

In  general  the  operation  of  layering  in  trees 
and  shrubs  is  commenced  before  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  or  delayed  till  the  ascent  is  fully  up.  The 
shoot,  or  extremity  of  the  shoot,  intended  to  be- 
come a  new  plant,  is  half  separated  from  ihe  parent 
plant,  at  a  few  inches  distance  flrom  its  extremity, 
and,  while  this  permits  the  ascent  of  the  sap  at  the 
season  of  its  rising,  the  remaining  half  of  them, 
being  out  through. and  separated,  forms  a  dam  or 
sluice  to  the  descending  sap,  which,  thus  inter- 
rupted in  its  progress,  exudes  at  the  wound,  in  the 
form  of  a  granulous  protuberance,  which  throws 
out  roots.  If  the  cut  or  notch  in  the  stem  does 
not  penetrate  at  least  half  way  through,  some  sorts 
of  trees  will  not  form  a  nuc'eus  the  first  season; 
on  the  other  hund.  If  the  notch  be  cut  neariy 
through  the  shoot,  a  sufficiency  of  alburnum,  or 
soft  wood,  is  not  left  for  the  asoent  of  the  sap,  and 
the  shoot  dies.  In  delicate  sorts  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  cut  a  notch  merely,  because  in  that  ease 
the  descending  sap,  instead  of  throwing  out  gran- 
ulated matter,  in  the  upper  side  of  the  wound, 
would  descend  by  the  entire  side  of  the  shoot; 
therefore,  besides  a  notch  formed  by  cutting  out 
a  portion  of  bark  and  wood,  the  notched  side  is 
slit  up  at  least  one  inch,  separating  it  by  a  bit  of 
twig,  or  small  splinter  of  stone  or  potsherd.  The 
operation  of  layering  is  performed  on  herbaoeons 
plants,  as  well  as  trees ;  and  the  part  to  become 
the  future  plant  iv,  in  both  oases,  eorered  with 
soil  about  a  third  of  its  length. 

When  the  layers  are  rooted,  which  wUl  generally 
be  the  case  by  the  autumn  after  .the  operation  is 
performed,  they  are  all  cleared  flrom  the  stools  or 
main-plants,  and  the  head  of  each  stool,  if  to  be 
continued  for  furnishing  layers,  should  be  dressed; 
cutting  off  all  decayed  soraggy  parts,  and  digging 
the  ground  round  them.  Some  flresh  rich  mould 
should  also  be  worked  in,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  production  of  the  annual  supply  of  shoots  for 
layering. 

Propagation  (y  /a-oreAtn^. 

A  sort  of  layering,  by  the  common  or  slit  pro- 
cess, in  which  the  talus  or  heel,  intended  to  throw 
out  fibres,  instead  of  beinc  inserted  in  the  soil,  is 
inserted  in  the  wood,  or  between  the  wood  and 
bark  of  another  plant,  so  as  to  incorporate  with  it 
It  is  the  most  oertun  mode  of  propagation  witli 
plants  difficult  to  excite  to  a  disposition  for  root- 
ing; and,  when  all  other  modes  fail,  this,  when  % 
proper  description  of  stock  or  basis  is  to  be  found, 
is  sure  to  suceeed. 

The  stocks  designed  to  be  in-arobed,  and  the 
tree  from  which  the  layer  or  shoot  is  to  be  bent  or 
arched  towards  them,  and  put  in  or  united,  must 
be  placed,  if  in  pota,  or  planted  if  in  the  open  soil, 
near  together.  Hardy  trees  of  free- growing  kinds 
should  have  a  circle  of  stocks  planted  round  then 
every  year  in  the  same  eireumferenee,  every  other 
one  being  in-arched  the  one  year,  and  when  re* 
moved  their  places  supplied  by  others.  If  the 
branches  of  the  tree  are  too  high  for  stocks  in  the 
ground,  they  should  be  planted  in  poU^  and  de- 
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f~«ed  on  posts  or  staodi,  or  supported  from  the 
treo,  ^c. 

To  perf'^rm  the  operation,  hsTlng  made  one  of 
tbe  most  oonrenient  branches  or  shoots  approach 
the  stoek,  mark,  on  the  bodj  of  the  shoot,  the  part 
where  it  will  most  easily  join  to  the  stock ;  and 
hi  that  part  of  each  shoot  pare  away  the  bark  and 
part  of  the  wood  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
and  in  the  same  manner  pare  the  stock  in  the 
proprt  plaoe  for  the  Junction  of  the  shoot;  next 
make  a  slit  upwards  in  that  part  of  the  brnnoh  or 
shoot,  as  in  layering,  and  make  a  tlit  downward 
in  the  8U»ek  to  admit  it.  Let  the  parts  be  then 
joined,  slipping  the  tongue  of  the  shoot  into  the 
slit  of  tbe  stock,  making  both  Join  in  an  exact 
manner,  and  tie  them  closely  together  with  bags. 
Cover  the  whole  afterward  with  a  due  quantity 
of  tempered  or  grafting  clay  or  moss.  In  hot- 
houses care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  pots 
eontaining  the  plants  operated  on. 

By  Buddutg. 

Budding,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  grafting, 
by  germs,  consists  in  taking  an  eye  or  bud  attachwl 
to  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  a  ligneous  Tcgetable,  of 
rarious  sixe  and  form,  and  generally  called  a 
shield,  and  transplanting  it  to  another  or  a  differ- 
ent ligneous  vegetable.  Nursery- men  now  gene- 
rally prefer  budding  to  any  other  mode  of  propa- 
gation. The  object  in  view  is  precisely  that  of 
grafting,  and  depends  on  the  same  principle ;  all 
the  ditterenoe  between  a  bud  and  a  seion  being 
that  a  bud  is  a  shoot  or  scion  in  embryo.  Budded 
trees  are  two  years  later  in  producing  their  fruit 
than  grafted  ones;  hut  the  advantage  of  budding 
is  that,  where  a  tree  is  rare,  a  new  plant  can  be 
got  from  every  eye,  whereas  by  grafting  it  can 
only  be  gtit  from  eveiy  three  or  four  eyes.  There 
are  also  trees  which  propagate  much  more  readily 
by  budding  than  grafting;  and  others,  as  most 
of  the  stone  fruits,  are  apt  to  throw  out  gum  when 
grafted.  Budding  is  formed  fh)m  the  beginning 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  the  criterion 
the  formation  of  the  buds  in  the  axUlsB  of  the  leaf 
of  the  present  year. 

The  budto  are  known  to  be  ready  by  the  shield, 
or  portion  of  bark  to  which  they  are  attached, 
•aaily  parting  with  the  wood. 

Skidd  Budding 

Is  performed  as  follows :  Fix  on  a  smooth  part 
on  the  side  of  the  stock,  rather  fh)m  than  towards 
the  sun,  and  of  a  height  depending,  as  in  grafting, 
on  whether  dwarf,  half,  or  whole  standard  trees 
nre  desired;  then,  with  the  budding- knife,  make 
n  horisontal  cut  aoross  the  rind,  quite  through  the 
firm  wood ;  from  the  middle  of  this  transverse  cut 
make  a  slit  downward  perpendicularly,  an  inch  or 
more  long,  going  also  quite  through  to  the  wood. 
Proceed  with  expedition  to  take  off  a  bud;  hold- 
ing the  cutting  or  scion  in  one  hand,  with  the 
thickest  end  outward,  and  with  the  knife  in  the 
other  hand,  enter  it  about  half  an  inch  or  more 
below  a  bud,  cutting  nearly  half-way  into  the 
wood  of  the  shoot,  continuing  it,  with  one  clean 
slanting  cut,  about  half  an  &ch  or  more  above 
the  bud,  so  deep  as  to  take  off  part  of  the  wood 
along  with  it,  the  whole  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long;  then  directly  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  or 

Ennt  of  the  knife,  slip  off  the  woody  part  remain- 
g  to  the  bud;  which  done,  observe  whether  the 
•ye  or  germ  of  the  bud  remains  perfect;  if  not, 
and  a  little  hole  appears  in  that  part,  the  bud  has 
lost  its  root,  and  another  must  be  prepared.  This 
done,  pUoe  the  back  part  of  the  bud  or  shield  be- 
tween the  lips,  and  with  the  flat  haft  of  the  knife 
faparate  the  bark  of  the  stock  on  each  side  of  the 


perpendicular  ent  clear  to  the  wood,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  bud,  which  directly  slip  down,  elosa 
between  the  wood  and  bark,  to  the  bottom  of  th« 
slit.  Next  cut  off  Uie  top  part  of  the  shield  evea 
with  the  horisontal  rut,  in  order  to  let  it  com* 
pletely  into  its  place,  and  to  join  exactly  the  upper 
edge  of  the  shield  with  the  transverse  cot,  tnai 
the  descending  sap  may  immediately  enter  the 
back  of  the  shield,  and  protrude  granulated  mat- 
ter between  it  and  the  wood,  so  as  to  effect  a  living 
union.  The  parts  are  to  be  bound  rtiund  with  a 
ligament  of  fresh  bass,  pre^ously  soaked  in  water, 
to  render  it  pliable  and  tough.  Begin  a  little  below 
tbe  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  slit,  proceeding 
upward  closely  round  every  part,  except  just  ovec 
the  eye  of  the  bod,  and  eontinue  it  a  little  above 
the  horizontal  cut,  not  too  tight,  but  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  hole  closer  and  exclude  the  air,  sun^ 
and  weL 

Another  Method  of  Bndding, 

Trees  are  generally  budded  by  making  a  trans- 
verse section  in  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  a  per- 
pendicular slit  bmieath  it;  tbe  bud  is  then  pushed 
down  to  give  it  tbe  position  which  it  is  to  have. 
This  operation  is  not  always  successful,  snd  it  is 
better  to  employ  an  inverse  or  contrary  method 
by  making  the  vertioal  slit  above  the  transverse 
section  or  cot,  and  pushing  tbe  bark  containing 
the  bud  upwards  into  its  proper  position.  This 
method  very  rarely  fails  of  suecess,  because  as  the 
sap  descends  by  the  bark,  the  bud  placed  above 
the  transverse  section  receives  abundance,  whereas 
if  it  be  placed  below  the  section  very  little  sap 
can  ever  get  to  it  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
bud.  Oil  rubbed  upon  tbe  stems  and  branches  cf 
fruit  trees  destroys  insects  and  increases  the  fruit- 
buds.  Used  upon  the  stems  of  carnations,  it  guards 
them  against  the  depredations  of  the  ear- wig. 
The  coarsest  oil  will  sxdi,  and  only  a  small  quan^ 
tity  is  required. 

To  bud  with  DouhU  Ligature: 
This  Is  an  expeditious  mode  of  bndding 
by  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  The  operations  are  per- 
formed in  the  manner  above  stated,  but  instead 
of  one  ligature  two  are  applied,  one  above  the 
bud,  inserted  upon  the  transverse  section,  through 
the  bark;  the  other  applied  below  in  the  usual 
way.  As  soon  as  the  buds  have  attached  them- 
selves the  lower  ligatures  are  taken  off',  but  the 
others  are  suffered  to  remain.  The  passage  of  the 
sap  upwards  is  in  consequence  much  obstructed, 
and  the  inserted  buds  begin  to  vegetate  strongly 
in  July  ( being  inserted  in  June),  and  when  these 
have  afforded  shoots  about  four  inches  long  the 
remidning  ligatures  are  taken  off,  to  permit  the 
excess  of  sap  to  pass  on,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
nailed  to  the  walL  Being  there  properly  exposed 
to  light,  their  wood  will  ripen  well,  and  afford 
blossoms  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

Togr<i{/i  TVass. 

This  is  a  mode  of  propagation  applicable  to 
most  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  not  easily  to 
very  small  under-shrubs,  as  heath,  or  herbaeeoos 
vegetables.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  continuing  va- 
rieties of  fhiit  trees.  A  grafted  tree  consisu  of 
two  parts,  the  scion  and  the  stock ;  their  union 
constitutes  tbe  graft,  and  the  performance  of  tho 
operation  is  called  grafting. 

The  end  of  grafting  is,  first,  to  preserve  and 
multiply  varieties  and  sub- varieties  of  fruit-trees, 
endowed  accidentally  or  otherwise  with  particular 
qualities,  which  oannot  be  with  certainty  trans- 
ferred to  their  offspring  by  seeds,  and  which  would 
be  multiplied  too  slowly  or  ineflSBctnally  by  any 
other  mode  of  propagation. 

Second,  to  aocelexato  the  fhiotifloatfon  of  treei^ 
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birren  as  w  11  as  fniU  bearing;  for  ezample,  tap- 
po  e  tvrci  acornii  of  a  new  species  of.  oak  received 
trnni  a  d'stant  country;  sow  both,  and  after  thej 
hare  grown  one  or  two  years  cat  one  of  them  over 
and  graft  the  part  out  off  on  a  common  oak  of  five 
or  six  years'  growth ;  the  oonsequenoe  will  be  that 
the  whole  nourishment  of  this  young  tree  of  five 
years'  growth  being  directed  towards  nourishing 
the  scion  of  one  or  two  years^  it  will  grow  much 
faster,  and  consequently  arrive  at  perfection  much 
sooner  than  its  fellow,  or  its  own  root  left  in  the 
ground. 

The  third  use  of  grafting  is  to  improve  the 
qunlity  of  fruits,  and  the  fourth  to  perpetuate  va- 
rieties of  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs. 

MaUiriaU  uted  in  Ora/ting, 

Procure  a  strong  pruning-knife  for  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  the  stocks  previous  to  their  prepara- 
tion by  the  grafting-knife  for  the  scion,  a  small 
saw  for  larger  stocks,  and  a  penknife  for  very 
small  scions,  chisel  and  mallet  for  cleft  grafting, 
bass  ribbons  for  ligatures,  and  grafting  cUy. 

To  prepart  Ora/ting' Clay, 

Grafting-day  is  prepared  either  fVom  stiff  yel- 
low or  blue  clay,  or  from  clayey  loam  or  brick 
earth ;  in  either  case  adding  thereto  about  a  fourth 
part  of  fresh  horse  dung,  free  from  Utter,  and  a 
portion  of  cut  hay,  mixing  the  whole  well  together 
and  adding  a  little  water;  then  let  the  whole  be 
well  beaten  with  a  stick  upon  a  floor  or  other  hard 
substance,  and  as  it  becomes  too  dry  apply  more 
water,  at  every  beating  tuniing  it  over,  and  con- 
tinue beating  it  well  at  top  till  it  becomes  flat  and 
soft  This  process  must  oe  repeated  more  or  less 
according  as  the  nature  of  the  clay  may  require 
to  render  it  ductile,  and  yet  not  so  tough  as  to  be 
apt  to  crack  in  dry  weather. 

Whip  Orafixng. 

Whip,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  tongue  graft- 
ing, is  the  most  generally  adopted  in  nurseries  for 
propagating  fruit-trees.  To  effect  this  mode  in 
the  best  style,  the  top  of  the  stock  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  scions  should  be  nearly  of  equal 
diameter.  Hence  this  variety  admits  of  being 
performed  on  smaller  stocks  than  any  other.  It 
is  called  whip- grafting,  from  the  metbod  of  cat- 
ting the  stock  and  scions  sloping  on  one  side  so  as 
to  fit  each  other,  and  thus  tied  together  in  the 
manner  of  a  whip-thong  to  the  shaft  or  handle. 

The  scion  and  stock  being  cut  off  obliquely,  at 
corresponding  angles,  as  near  as  the  operator  can 
guess,  then  cut  off  the  tip  of  the  stock  obliquely, 
or  nearly  horixontally ;  make  now  a  slit  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  sloped  face  of  the  stock  down- 
wards and  a  simUar  one  in  the  scion  upwards. 
The  tongue  or  wedge-like  process  forming  the  up- 
per  part  of  the  sloping  face  of  the  scion,  is  then 
inserted  downwards  in  the  cleft  of  the  stock,  the 
inner  barks  of  both  being  brought  closely  to  unite 
on  one  side,  so  as  not  to  be  displaced  in  tying, 
which  ought  to  be  done  immediately  with  a  rib' 
band  of  baiss,  brought  in  a  neat  manner  several 
times  rouud  the  stock,  and  which  is  generally  done 
fh>m  right  to  left,  or  in  the  course  of  the  sun. 
The  next  operation  is  to  day  the  whole  over  an 
inch  thick  on  every  side  f^om  about  half  an  inch 
or  more  below  the  bottom  of  the  graft  to  an  inch 
over  the  top  of  the  stock,  finishing  the  whole  coat 
of  clay  in  a  kind  of  oval  globular  form,  rather 
longways  up  and  down,  closing  it  effectually  about 
the  scion  and  every  part,  so  as  no  light,  wet,  nor 
wind  may  penetrate,  to  prevent  which  is  the  whole 
intention  of  daying. 

Cltfi  Grafting. 

This  Is  resorted  to  in  the  ease  of  strong  stooks, 


or  in  heading  down  and  re-g/afting  old  trees.  Th« 
head  of  the  stock  or  branch  is  first  cut  t>ff  ob> 
liquely,  and  then  the  sloped  part  is  cut  over  hori- 
zontally near  the  middle  of  the  elope ;  a  clcfr  nenrlj 
two  in(*faes  long  is  made  with  a  stout  knife  or 
chisel  in  the  crown  downward,  at  right  angles  to 
the  sloped  part,  taking  care  not  to  divide  the  pith. 
This  cleft  is  kept  open  by  the  knife.  The  scion 
has  its  extremity  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
cut  into  the  form  of  a  wedge ;  it  is  left  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  thicker  on  the  outer  side,  and 
brought  to  a  fine  edge  on  the  inside.  It  is  then 
inserted  into  the  opening  prepared  for  it,  and  the 
knife  being  withdrawn  the  stock  doses  firmly 
upon  it. 

Crown  Ora/Hng, 

This  is  another  mode  adopted  for  thick  stookSy 
shortened  branches,  or  headed  down  trees.  It  ia 
sometimes  called  grafting  in  the  bark  or  rind, 
from  the  scion  being  inserted  between  the  bark 
and  wood.  This  mode  of  grafting  is  performed 
with  best  effect  somewhat  later  than  the  others, 
as  the  motion  of  the  sap  renders  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  stock  mnch  more  easily  separated  for 
the  admission  of  the  scions. 

In  performing  this  operation,  first  cut  or  saw 
off  the  head  of  the  stock  or  branch  horizontally 
or  level,  and  pare  the  top  smooth ;  then  having 
the  scions  cut  one  side  of  each  fiat  and  somewhat 
sloping,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  forming  a  sort 
of  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  to  rest  upon 
the  crown  of  the  stocK ;  and  then  raise  the  rind 
of  the  stock  with  the  ivory  wedge  forming  the 
handle  of  the  budding  knife,  so  as  to  aflmit  the 
scion  between  that  and  the  wood  two  inches  down, 
which  done,  place  the  scion  with  the  cut  side  next 
the  wood,  thrusting  it  down  far  enough  for  the 
shoulder  to  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  stock ;  and 
in  this  manner  may  be  put  three,  four,  five  or 
more  scions  in  one  large  stock  or  branch.  It  is 
alleged  as  a  disadvuitage  attending  this  method 
in  exposed  situations,  that  the  ingrafted  shoots 
for  two  or  three  years  are  liable  to  be  blown  out 
of  the  stock  by  violent  winds;  the  only  remedy 
for  which  is  tying  long  rods  to  the  body  of  the 
stock  or  branch,  and  tying  up  each 'scion  and  its 
shoots  to  one  of  the  rods. 

Side  Gra/Hng. 

This  method  resembles  whip  grafting,  bat  dif- 
fers in  being  performed  on  the  side  of  the  stoek, 
without  bending  down.  It  is  practised  on  wall 
trees  to  fill  up  racancies,  and  sometimes  in  order 
to  have  a  variety  of  fruits  npon  the  same  tree. 
Having  fixed  apon  those  parts  of  the  branches 
where  wood  is  wanting  to  furnish  the  head  or  any 
part  of  the  tree,  then  slope  off  the  bark  and  a 
little  of  the  wood,  and  out  the  lower  end  of  the 
scions  to  fit  the  part  as  nearly  as  possible,  then  join 
them  to  the  brandi,  and  tie  them  with  bass  and 
day  them  oyer. 

SaddU  Grc^fting. 

This  is  performed  by  first  cutting  the  top  of  the 
stoek  into  a  wedge-like  form,  and  then  splitting 
up  the  end  of  the  scion  and  thinning  off  each  half 
to  a  tongue-shape ;  it  is  then  placed  on  the  wedge, 
embracing  it  on  each  side,  and  the  inner  barks 
are  made  to  join  on  one  dde  of  the  stock,  as  in 
deft  grafting.  This  is  a  very  strong  and  hand- 
some mode  for  standard  trees,  when  grafted  at 
the  standard  height  It  is  also  desirable  for 
orange-trees  and  rose-standards,  as  it  makes  a 
handsome  finisli,  covering  a  part  of  the  stoek* 
which,  by  the  other  methods,  long  remains  a  blaek 
scar,  ana  sometimes  never  becomes  covered  with 
bark.    The  stocks  for  this  puipose  should  net  b* 
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wneh  thicker  th«a  th*  aokmi,  or  two  loiont  maj 
Uinaertod. 

Shomid^r  or  Ckimk  Gra/Hug, 

Thii  is  perfomed  with  a  shoalder,  and.  somo- 
ttsiM  alao  with  a  stay  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 
It  is  ehiofly  ased  for  ornamental  trou^  where  the 
feioa  and  stook  are  of  the  same  sise. 

Moot  Qrafting, 

Root  graflmg  is  sometunes  performed  in  nnrse- 
ifes  on  parts  of  the  roots  of  remoTod  trees,  when 
the  proper  stooks  are  soaree ;  in  which  case  the 
root  of  the  white  thorn  has  been  resorted  to  as  a 
stoek  both  for  the  apple  and  pear.  In  general, 
howevert  a  piece  of  the  root  of  the  tree  of  the  same 
genns  is  selcoted,  well  famished  with  fibres,  and 
a  scion  plaeed  on  it  in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways 
for  small  stooks.  Thus  nniied,  they  are  planted 
so  deep  as  to  eorer  the  ball  of  olay,  and  leave  only 
a  few  eyes  of  the  scion  above  ground. 

In  a  month  after  grafting  it  may  be  ascertained 
whether  the  scion  has  nniU^  with  the  stock  by  ob- 
serving the  progress  of  its  buds ;  but,  in  general, 
it  is  not  safe  to  remove  the  clay  for  three  months 
or  more,  till  the  graft  be  completely  cicatrised. 
The  oUy  may  generally  be  taken  off  in  July  or 
August,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ligatures  loos- 
ened where  the  scion  seems  to  require  more  room 
to  expand:  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  the 
parts  have  been  thus  partially  inured  to  the  air, 
and  when  there  is  no  danger  of  the  scion  being 
blown  off  by  winds,  the^  whole  of  the  ligatures 
may  be  removed. 

To  cAoote  Seiont, 

Scions  are  those  shoots  which,  united  with  the 
stoek,  form  the  graft.  They  should  be  gathered 
several  weeks  before  the  season  for  grafting  ar- 
rives. It  is  desirable  that  the  sap  of  the  stock 
should  be  in  brisk  motion  at  the  time  of  grafting ; 
but  by  this  time  the  buds  of  the  scion,  if  left  on 
the  parent  tree,  would  be  equally  advanced, 
whereas  the  scions,  being  gathered  early,  the 
buds  are  kept  back,  and  ready  only  to  swell  out 
when  placed  on  the  stock.  Scions  of  pears,  plums 
and  cherries,  aie  collected  in  the  end  of  January 
or  beginning  of  February.  They  are  kept  at  full 
length  sunk  in  dry  earth,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
ftrost  till  wanted,  which  is  sometimes  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March. 
Seions  of  apples  are  ooUeoted  any  time  in  Febru- 
ary, and  put  in  from  the  middle  to  the  end^f 
March.  In  July  grafting  the  seions  are  used  as 
gathered. 

To  ckoo§e  OutHngt. 

In  respeet  to  the  choice  of  cuttings,  those 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  thrown 
out  nearest  the  ground,  and  especially  such  as 
reeline,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  earth's  snifaee^  have 
always  the  most  tendency  to  produce  roots.  Even 
the  branches  of  resinous  trees,  which  are  extremely 
difflcult  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  when  reolining 
on  the  ground,  if  accidentally  or  otherwise  covered 
with  earth  in  any  part,  will  there  throw  out  roots, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  lateral  shoot  will  assume 
the  character  of  a  main  stem,  as  may  be  some- 
times seen  in  the  larch,  spruce  and  silver  fir. 

The  choice  of  outtlngs  then  is  to  be  made  fh>m 
the  side  shoots  of  plants  rather  than  fh)m  their 
summits  or  main  stems,  and  the  strength  and 
health  of  side  shoots  being  equal,  those  nearest 
the  ground  should  be  preferre<L  The  proper  time 
for  Ukking  cuttings  from  the  mother  plant  is  when 
the  s*p  is  in  full  motion,  in  order  that,  in  return- 
ing by  the  bark,  it  may  form  a  callus  or  protruding 
ring  of  mnular  substance  between  the  bark  and 
wowdly  whence  the  roots  proceed.    As  this  eallos 


or  ring  of  spongy  matter  is  generally  best  formed 
in  ripened  wood,  the  cutting,  when  taken  from  the 
mother  plant,  should  contain  a  part  of  the  former 
year,  or  in  plants  which  grow  twice  a  year,  of  the 
wood  of  the  former  growth ;  or  in  the  case  of 
plants  which  are  continually  growing,  as  most 
evergreen  exotics,  such  wood  as  has  begun  te 
ripen  or  assume  a  brownish  color.  This  is  the 
true  principle  of  the  choice  of  cuttings  as  to  time; 
but  there  are  many  sorts  of  trees,  as  willow,  elder, 
etc,  the  cuttings  of  which  will  grow  almost  at  any 
season,  and  especially  if  removed  from  the  mother 
plant  in  winter,  when  the  sap  is  at  rest. 

These  ought  always  to  be  cut  aeross,  with  the 
smoothest  and  soundest  section  possible  at  an  eye 
or  joint.  And  as  buds  are  in  a  more  advanced 
state  in  wood  somewhat  ripened  or  fully  formed 
than  in  forming  wood,  this  section  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  wood  of  the  growth  of  the  preceding 
season ;  or  as  it  were  in  the  point  between  the  two 
growths.  It  is  a  common  praotice  to  cut  off  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  leaves  of  cuttings,  which  is 
always  attended  with  bad  effects  in  evergreens,  in 
which  the  leaves  may  be  said  to  supply  nourish- 
ment to  the  cutting  till  it  can  sustain  itself.  This 
is  very  obvious  in  the  case  of  striking  from  buds, 
which,  without  a  leaf  attached,  speedily  rot  and 
die.  Leaves  alone  will  even  strike  root,  and  form 
plants  in  some  instances,  and  the  same  may  be 
stated  of  certain  flowers  and  fruits. 

Piping. 
This  is  a  mode  of  prepagatioB  by  cuttings,  and 
is  adopted  with  plants  having  jointed  tubular 
stems,  as  the  dianthus  tribe ;  and  several  of  the 
grasses  and  the  arundines  may  be  propagated  in 
this  manner.  When  the  shoot  has  nearly  done 
growing,  its  extremity  is  to  be  separated  at  a  part 
of  the  stem  where  it  is  near\j^  indurated  or  ri- 
pened. This  operation  is  effected  by  holding  the 
root  end  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  one 
hand,  below  a  pair  of  leaves,  and  with  the  other 
pulling  the  top  part  above  the  pair  of  leaves,  so 
as  to  separate  it  from  the  root  part  of  the  stem  at 
the  socket,  formed  by  the  axillsB  of  the  leaves, 
leaving  the  stem  to  remain  with  a  tubular  termi- 
nation. These  pipings  are  inserted  without  any 
further  preparation  in  finely  sifted  earth  to  the 
depth  of  the  first  joint  or  pipe. 

To  iuwrt  Cuttinga, 
Cuttings,  if  inserted  in  a  mere  mass  of  earth, 
will  hardly  throw  out  roots,  while,  if  inserted  at 
the  sides  of  the  pots  so  as  to  touch  the  pot  in  their 
whole  length,  they  seldom  fail  to  become  rooted 
plants^  The  art  is  to  place  them  to  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  pot;  they  are  then  to  be  plunged 
in  a  bark  or  hot-bed  and  kept  moist 

To  manage  Outiinga. 
No  cutting  requires  to  be  planted  deep,  though 
the  large  ought  to  be  inserted  deeper  than  sueh 
as  are  small.  In  the  case  of  evergreens  the  leaves 
should  be  kept  from  touching  the  soil,  otherwise 
they  will  damp  or  rot  off;  and  in  the  case  of  tu- 
bular-stalked plants,  which  are  in  general  not  very 
easily  struck,  owing  to  the  water  lodging  in  the 
tube  and  rotting  the  cutting,  both  ends  may  be 
advantageously  inserted  in  the  soil,  and  besides  a 
greater  certainty  of  success,  two  plants  will  be 
produced.  Too  much  light,  air,  water,  heat  or 
cold,  are  alike  injurious.  To  guard  against  these 
extremes  in  tender  sorts,  the  means  hitherto  de- 
vised is  that  of  inclosing  an  atmosphere  over  the 
cuttings  by  means  of  «  hand  or  bell-glass,  accord- 
ing to  their  delicacy.  This  preserves  a  uniform 
stillness  and  moisture  of  atmosphere.  Immersing 
the  pot  in  earth  has  a  tendency  to  preserve  a 
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iieadjy  vnifonn  degree  of  noistnre  at  the  roots ; 
•ad  shading,  or  planting  the  cuttings  if  in  the 
open  air  in  a  shady  sitaation,  prevents  the  had 
effects  of  excess  of  light.  The  only  method  of 
regulating  the  heat  is  hy  donhle  or  single  coTer- 
ings  of  glass  or  mats,  or  hoth.  A  hand-glass 
placed  over  a  helUglass  will  preserve,  in  a  shady 
iitnation,  a  very  constant  degree  of  heat. 

What  the  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  is  decided 
by  the  degree- of  heat  requisite  for  the  mother 
plant.  Most  species  cf  the  erica,  dahlia,  and 
geranium,  strike  hotter  rhen  supplied  with  rather 
more  heat  than  is  requisite  for  the  growth  of  these 
plants  in  green-honses.  The  myrtle  tribe  and 
camellias  require  rather  less:  and  in  general  a 
lesser  portion  of  heat,  and  of  everything  else  pro- 
per for  plants,  in  their  rooted  and  growing  state, 
is  the  safest 

To  90W  Seeda  vnth  Advantage. 

This  is  the  first  operation  of  rearing.  Where 
seeds  are  deposited  singly,  as  in  rows  of  beans  or 
large  nuts,  they  are  said  to  be  planted;  where 
dropped  in  numbers  together,  to  bo  sown.  The 
operation  of  sowing  is  either  performed  in  drills, 
patches  or  broadcast.  Drills  are  small  excavations 
formed  with  the  draw-hoe,  generally  in  straight 
Hnes  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  depth  and 
distance  apart  varying  according  to  the  size  of 
the  seeds.  In  these  drills  the  seeds  are  strewed 
from  the  hand  of  the  operator,  who,  taking  a 
small  quantity  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  fin- 
gers, regulates  its  emission  by  the  thumb.  Some 
seeds  are  very  thinly  sown,  as  the  pea  and  spinach; 
others  thick,  as  the  cress  and  small  salading. 

Patches  are  small  circuliir  excavations  made 
with  the  trowel ;  in  these  seeds  are  either  sown  or 
planted,  thicker  or  thinner,  and  covered  more  or 
less,  according  to  their  natures.  This  is  the  mode 
adopted  in  sowing  in  pots,  and  generally  in  flower 
borders. 

In  broadcast  sowing  the  operator  scatters  the 
seed  over  a  Ot. ;  jiderable  breadth  of  surface,  pre- 
viously prepared  by  digging,  or  otherwise  being 
minutely  pulverised.  The  seed  is  taken  up  in 
portions  in  the  hand  and  dispersed  by  a  horizon- 
tal movement  of  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  a  semi- 
circle, opening  the  hand  at  the  same  time  and 
scattering  the  seeds  in  the  air  so  that  they  may  fall 
as  equally  as  possible  over  the  breadth  taken  in 
by  the  power  at  once,  and  which  is  generally  six 
feet — that  being  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in 
which  his  hand  moves  through  half  the  circum- 
ference. In  sowing  broadcast  on  beds  and  narrow 
strips  or  borders,  the  seeds  are  dispersed  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers  by  horizontal  movements 
of  the  hand  in  segments  of  smaller  circles. 

Dry  weather  is  essentially  requisite  for  sowing, 
and  more  especially  for  the  operation  of  covering 
in  the  seed,  which  in  broadcast  sowing  is  done  by 
treading  or  gently  rolling  the  surface,  and  then 
raking  it;  and  in  drill-sowing  by  treading  in  the 
larger  seeds,  as  peas,  and  covering  with  the  rake ; 
smaller  seeds,  sown  in  drills,  are  covered  with  the 
some  implement  without  treading. 

To  plant  Shntbt  and  Tree; 

Planting,  as  applied  to  seeds  or  seed-like  roots, 
at  potatoes,  bulbs,  etc.,  is  most  frequently  per- 
formed in  drills  or  in  separate  holes  made  with 
the  dibbler;  in  these  the  seed  or  bulb  is  dropped 
from  the  hand,  and  covered  #ith  or  without  tread- 
ing, according  to  ita  nature.  Sometimes  planting 
lu  performed  in  patches,  as  in  pots  or  borders,  in 
which  case  the  trowel  is  the  chief  instrument  used. 

Quincunx  is  a  mode  of  planting  in  rows,  by 
which  the  plants  in  the  one  row  are  always  op- 
posed to  the  blanks  in  the  other,  so  that  when  a 


plot  of  ground  is  planted  in  this  way  the  plants 
appear  in  rows  in  four  directions. 

Planting,  as  applied  to  plants  already  originated, 
consists  generally  in  inserting  them  in  the  soil  of 
the  same  depth,  and  in  the  same  position  aa  they 
were  before  removal,  but  with  various  exceptions. 
The  principal  object  is  to  preserve  the  fibrous 
roots  entire,  to  distribute  them  equally  around  the 
stem  among  the  mould  or  finer  soil,  and  to  pro- 
serve  the  plant  upright.  The  plant  should  not  be 
planted  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  »oil  before  re- 
moval, and  commonly  the  same  side  should  be 
kept  towards  the  sun.  Planting  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  accompanied  by  abundant  water- 
ing, in  order  to*  consolidate  the  soil  about  the 
roots ;  and  where  the  soil  is  dry,  or  not  a  stiff  olibj, 
it  may  be  performed  in  the  beginning  of  wel 
weather,  in  gardens;  and  in  forest  planting,  on 
dry  soils,  in  all  open  weather  during  aatumn^ 
winter  and  spring. 

To  water  Oardene, 

Watering  becomes  requisite  in  gardens  for  va- 
rious purposes,  as  aliment  to  plants  in  a  growing 
state,  as  support  to  newly-transplanted  plants, 
for  keeping  under  insects,  and  keeping  clean  the 
leaves  of  vegetables.  One  general  rule  must  be 
ever  kept  in  mind  during  the  employment  of  water 
in  a  garden,  that  is,  never  to  water  the  top  or 
leaves  of  a  plant  when  the  sun  shines.  All  water- 
ing should  be  carried  on  in  the  evening  or  early 
in  the  morning,  unless  it  be  confined  to  watering 
the  roots,  in  which  case  transplanted  planta,  and 
others  in  a  growing  state,  may  be  watered  at  any 
time ;  and  if  they  are  shaded  from  the  sun,  they 
may  also  be  watered  over  Uieir  tops.  Watering 
over  the  tops  is  performed  with  the  rose,  or  dis- 
penser attached  to  the  spout  of  the  watering-pot, 
or  by  the  syringe  or  engine.  Watering  the  roots 
is  best  done  with  the  rose;  hut  in  the  oase  of 
watering  pots  in  haste,  and  where  the  earth  is 
hardened,  it  is  done  with  the  naked  spout.  In 
new-laid  turf,  or  lawn  of  a  loose,  porous  soil,  and 
too  mossy  surface,  the  water-barrel  may  be  advan- 
tageously used. 

Many  kitchen  crops  are  lost,  or  produced  of 
very  inferior  quality,  for  want  of  watering.  Let- 
tuces and  cabbages  are  often  hard  and  stringy, 
turnips  and  radishes  do  not  swell,  onions  decay, 
cauliflowers  die  off;  and,  in  general,  in  dry  soils, 
copious  waterings  in  the  evenings,  during  the  dry 
season,  would  produce  that  fullness  of  succulency, 
which  is  found  in  the  vegetables  produced  in  the 
low  countries,  and  in  the  Marsh  Gardens  at  Paris ; 
and  in  this  country  at  the  beginning  and  latter 
end  of  the  season. 

The  watering  of  the  foliage  of  small  trees,  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  insects,  and  of  strawberries 
and  fruit  shrubs,  to  swell  the  fruit,  is  also  of  im^ 
portaaoe. 

To  water  the  Foliage  of  Wall  Treee, 
Water  is  to  be  supplied  to  a  garden  from  a  re- 
servoir, situated  on  an  eminence,  a  considerable 
height  above  the  garden  walls.  Around  the 
whole  garden,  four  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  a  groove,  between  two  and  three 
inches  deep,  has  been  formed  in  the  walls,  to  re- 
ceive a  three-quarter  inch  pipe  for  conducting  the 
water.  About  fifty  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
are  apertures  through  the  wall,  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  and  ten  inches  wide,  in  which  a  cock  is 
placed,  so  that  on  turning  the  handle  to  either  side 
of  the  wall,  the  water  issues  from  that  side.  The 
nozzles  of  the  cocks  have  screws  on  each  side,  to 
which  is  attached  at  pleasure  a  leathern  pipe,  with 
a  brass  cock  end  director;  roses,  pierced  with 
holes  of  different  aises,  being  fitted  to  the  latter. 
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Bj  this  eoBtriTsaee,  all  th«  tnei,  both  insidt  and 
lutndo  the  wall,  eaa  be  moat  effeetnall  j  watered 
and  waahed,  in  a  rerj  short  tpaee  of  time,  and 
with  little  trouble.  One  man  may  go  otot  the 
whole  in  two  hours.  At  the  same  time  the  bor- 
der«»  and  even  a  oonsidemble  part  of  the  quar- 
ters, can  be  watered  with  the  greatest  ease,  when 
leqaired. 

To  irantpUinU 

Transplanting  oonsists  in  remoring  propagated 
plants,  whether  frum  seeds,  cuttings,  or  gratis,  ae- 
eording  to  their  kinds  and  other  eireumstances, 
to  a  situation  prepared  to  receive  them.  Trans- 
planting, therefore,  involves  three  things:  first, 
the  propagntion  of  the  soil,  to  which  the  plant  is 
to  be  removed;  second! j,  the  removal  of  the 
plent ;  thirdly,  the  insertion  in  the  prepared  soil. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  implies,  in  all  cases, 
stirring,  loosening,  mixing,  and  comminution; 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  addition  of  manure  or 
compost,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
plant  to  be  inserted,  and  according  as  the  same 
may  be  in  open  grounds,  or  pots,  or  hot-houses. 

The  removal  of  the  plant  is  generally  effected 
by  loosening  tlic  earth  around  it,  and  then  draw- 
ing it  out  of  the  soil  with  the  hand ;  in  all  cases 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  break,  or  bruise, 
or  otherwise  injure  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  small 
eeedliog  plants,  merely  inserting  the  spade,  and 
raising  the  portion  of  earth  in  which  they  grow 
will  suffice ;  but  in  removing  larger  plants,  it  is 
neeeasary  to  dig  a  trench  round  the  planL 

In  some  eases,  the  plant  may  be  lifted  with  a 
ball  of  earth,  containing  all  its  roots,  by  means 
irf"  the  trowel ;  and  in  others,  as  in  large  shrubs  or 
trees,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  the  roots  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  plant,  one  year  before 
removal,  in  order  to  furnish  them  with  young 
ftbrea,  to  enable  them  to  support  the  change.  In 
pots  leas  eare  is  necessary,  as  the  roots  and  ball 
of  earth  may  bo  preeerved  entire. 

To  aeoderaU  Planit  in  ffot-Homtet, 

There  are  two  leading  modes  of  acoelerattng 
plants  in  these  buildings ;  the  first  is  by  placing 
them  there  permanently,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
peach,  vine,  etc,  planted  in  the  ground ;  and  the 
second  is  by  having  the  plants  in  pots,  and  intro> 
dacing  or  withdrawing  them  at  pleasure.  As  far 
as  respects  trees,  the  longest  crops,  and  with  far 
leas  eare,  are  produoed  by  the  first  method ;  but  in 
respeet  to  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  whether 
ealinary,  as  the  strawberry  and  kidney- bsan,  or 
ornamental,  as  the  rose  and  the  pink,  the  latter  is 
by  far  the  most  convenient  method.  Where  large 
pots  are  used,  the  peach,  cherry,  fig,  etc.,  will 
produce  tolersble  crops.  Vines  and  other  fruit 
trees,  when  abundantly  supplied  with  water  and 
manure  in  a  liquid  state,  require  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  mould. 

To  proUct  VegtiabU*  from  injuria  hjf  wuan»  of 

Straw  Bopt§^ 

This  is  effected  by  throwing  the  ropes  in  differ- 
ent directions  over  the  trees,  and  sometimes  de- 
positing their  ends  in  pails  of  water.  It  has  been 
tried  successfully  on  wall- trees,  and  on  potatoes 
and  other  herbaceous  vegetables.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  of  the  trees  become  turgid,  place  poles 
against  the  wall,  in  front  of  the  trees,  at  from  four 
to  six  feet  asunder,  thrusting  their  lower  ends  into 
the  earth,  about  a  foot  from  the  wall,  and  fasten- 
ing them  at  the  top  with  a  strong  nail,  either  to 
the  wall  or  eoping.  Then  procure  a  quantity  of 
straw  or  hay-ropes,  and  begin  at  the  top  of  one  of 
the  outer  poles,  making  fast  the  end,  and  pass  the 
rope  Irom  pole  to  pole^  taking  a  roand  torn  upon 


eaeh,  until  the  end  is  reached,  when,  after 
ing  it  well,  begin  about  eighteen  inehes  below,  and 
return  in  the  »ame  manner  to  the  other  end,  and 
so  oi^  till  within  two  feet  of  the  ground.  Straw- 
ropes  have  also  been  found  very  useftil  in  protect- 
ing other  early  crops  from  the  effects  of  frost,  as 
peas,  potatoes,  or  kidney-beans,  by  fixing  thena 
along  the  rows  with  pins  driven  into  the  ground. 

The  •aiiM  £y  Ifett, 

The  net  should  be  placed  out  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  tree,  being 
kept  off  by  looped  sticks,  with  their  butts  placed 
against  the  wall,  and  at  a  distance  of  ab<»ut  a  yard 
from  each  othw.  In  order  to  make  them  stand 
firmly,  the  net  should  be  first  stretched  tightly  oi^ 
and  be  fastened  on  all  sides.  If  the  sets  were 
doubled  or  trebled,  and  put  on  in  this  way,  they 
would  be  a  more  effectual  screen,  as  the  meshes 
or  openings  would,  in  that  ease,  be  rendered  very 
smalL  Woollen  nets  are  deemed  the  best,  and  ara 
now  in  general  use  in  Scotland.  In  screening 
with  nets  of  any  kind,  they  are  always  to  be  left 
on  night  and  day,  till  all  danger  be  over. 

The  tame  by  Canvaa  Serpen; 

This  is  effected  either  by  placing  movable  ean* 
vas  screens  over  or  around  detached  trees,  porta- 
ble hand-cases  over  herbaceous  plants,  tents  or 
open  sheds  over  the  forests'  produetioufl,  or  ftames 
or  sheets  against  trees  trained  on  wails.  In  all 
cases  they  should  be  placed  clear  of  the  tree  or 
plant,  either  by  extended,  forked  or  hooked  stteki^ 
or  any  other  obvious  resouree. 

To  raise  and  wuinaffe  Fnnt  TVest. 

In  the  removal  or  transplantation  of  trees,  gar- 
deners and  nurserymen  are  generally  very  care- 
less and  inattentive  in  taking  them  up,  and  eara 
not  how  much  the  roots  are  broken  or  lessened  in 
number,  provided  they  have  enough  left  to  keep 
the  tree  alive;  the  consequence  is  that  although 
the  branches  left  on  remain  alive,  there  is  so  grMtl 
a  deficiency  of  sap,  from  the  loss  of  roots,  that  the 
vessels  cannot  be  filled  the  following  spring. 

The  roots  are  broken  or  out  off  at  random,  and 
generally  diminished  more  than  one-half,  or  they 
are  doubled  back  and  distorted,  and  if  there  ba 
enough  left  to  keep  the  plant  alive,  it  is  thought 
quite  sufficient,  and  by  these  means  the  appear- 
ance of  blossoms  and  fruit  being  prematurely  pro- 
duced, those  stinted  and  deformed  plants  are  sold 
as  half  or  full-trained  trees  for  four  times  tha 
price  of  others,  and  when  sold  they  are  again 
taken  up  and  the  roots  treated  and  diminish^  in 
the  same  careless  manner. 

When  the  soil  of  a  garden  wherein  fruit-trees 
are  to  be  planted  is  not  naturally  comfortable  or 
oonsenial  to  the  first  principle,  it  must  bo  made  so. 

The  top  of  a  wall  should  be  so  formed  as  to 
throw  off  water,  for  otherwise  it  will  generally  ba 
damped,  which  renders  the  trees  unhealthy,  and 
when  the  substance  against  which  the  branches 
are  fixed  is  dry,  the  temperature  on  all  sides  will 
be  more  equal. 

In  preparing  beds  or  borders,  doe  attention 
must  be  paid  both  to  the  soil  and  subsoil,  as  eaeh 
equally  affeets  the  health  and  fruitfulness  of  trees^ 
and  principally  as  it  retains  or  discharges  water, 
stagnant  water  being  at  all  times  particularly  det- 
rimental to  the  fruetiflcation  of  trees. 

For  peaches,  nectarines,  etc.,  a  border  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  wide  will  generally  prove  sufficient. 
In  eases  where  the  soil  has  been  too  close  and  re- 
tentive, and  the  roots  apt  to  grow  deep  on  Uia 
substratum,  lay  a  stratum  of  six  inehes  of  tha 
eommon  soil  of  the  garden  and  then  form  a  strat- 
I  am  of  about  six  inoh«  for  the  roots  to  ma  and 
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npofle  ia,  oompoMd  of  two-third  parts  of  Udo 
drift  •aad  (the  wrapings  of  a  poblie  road  that 
hai  been  made  or  repaired  with  fliDts),  and  one- 
third  part  of  rioh  regetable  mould,  well  ^ixed 
together ;  and  the  better  way  to  perform  thie  if, 
ftrst  to  lay  on  aboot  three  inehee  of  the  oompo- 
•ition,  and  on  thii  place  the  roots  of  the  plnnt, 
nad  orer  them  8pres4  the  other  three  mehes,  and 
eoTer  the  whole  down  with  from  nine  to  tweWe 
inches  of  the  common  soil  of  the  place. 

Where  it  is  not  found  necessary  to  form  an  artl- 
icial  sobstratam,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remoTc 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  incbes, 
and  there  form  the  stratum  of  the  roots,  covering 
it  down  with  a  foot  or  nine  inches  of  the  common 
•oiL 

O^ntral  modt  of  planHng  Trtet. 

The  operation  of  inserting  plants  in  the  soil  Is 
performed  in  Tarious  ways;  the  most  general 
node  recommended  by  Marshal  and  Nicol  is  pit- 
ting, in  which  two  persons  are  employed,  one  to 
operate  on  the  soil  with  a  spade,  and  Uie  other  to 
insert  the  plant  and  hold  4t  till  the  earth  is  put 
round  it,  and  then  press  down  the  soil  with  the 
foot. 

The  pit  having  been  dug  for  seTcral  months,  the 
tnrface  will  therefore  be  incrasted  by  the  rains  or 
probably  covered  with  weeds.  The  man  first 
strikes  Uie  spade  downwards  to  the  bottom  two  or 
three  times,  in  order  to  loosen  the  soil,  then 
poaches  it,  as  if  mixing  mortar  for  the  builder; 
he  next  lifts  up  a  spadeful  of  the  earth,  or  if  ne- 
•essary  two  spadesfnl,  so  as  to  make  room  for  all 
the  fibres  without  their  being  anywise  crowded 
together;  he  then  chops  the  rotten  turf  remaining 
in  the  bottom  and  levels  the  whole.  The  boy  now 
places  the  plant  perfectly  upright  an  inch  deeper 
than  when  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  and  holds  it 
firm  in  that  position.  The  man  trindles  in  the 
mould  gently;  the  boy  gently  moves. the  plant, 
not  from  side  to  side,  but  upwards  and  downwards, 
until  the  fibres  be  covered.  The  man  then  fills  in 
all  the  remaining  mould,  and  immediately  proceeds 
to  chop  and  poach  the  next  pit,  leaving  the  boy  to 
set  the  plant  upright  and  to  tread  the  mould  shout 
it.  This  in  stiff,  wet  soil  he  does  lightly,  bat  in 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil  he  continues  to  tread  until 
the  soil  no  longer  retains  the  impression  of  his 
foot  The  man  has  by  this  time  got  the  pit  ready 
for  the  next  plant ;  the  boy  is  abo  ready  with  it 
in  his  hand,  and  in  this  manner  Uie  operation 
goes  on. 

One  general  rule,  and  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  transplanting,  is  to  set  the  plant  or 
tree  no  deeper  in  the  ground  than  it  was  origi- 
nally ;  deep  planting  very  often  oanses  a  delay,  if 
not  sudden  destruction. 

Jfore  eBcpeditiou9  method. 

The  following  mode  has  been  practised  for  many 
^ears  on  the  Dnke  of  Montrose's  estate,  in  Soot- 
land :  The  operator  with  his  spade  makes  three 
eats  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  at  an  angle  of  60^,  the  whole 
kaving  the  form  of  a  star.  He  inserts  his  spade 
•cross  one  of  the  rays,  a  few  inches  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  on  the  side  next  himself;  then  bending 
the  handle  towards  himself,  and  almost  to  the 
ground,  the  earth  opening  in  fissures  from  the 
•entre  in  the  direction  of  the  cots  which  had  been 
made,  he  at  the  same  instant  inserts  his  plsjit  at 
the  point  where  the  spade  Intersected  the  ray, 
pushing  it  forward  to  the  centre  and  assisting  the 
roots  in  rambling  through  the  fissures.  He  then 
lets  down  the  earth  by  removing  his  spade,  hav- 
ing pressed  it  into  a  compact  state  with  his  heel ; 
the  operation  is  finished  by  adding  a  little  earth 


with  the  grass  side  down,  completely  oeverjag  tlM 
fissures  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  moistart 
nt  the  root,  and  likewise  as  a  top-dressiag,  whiek 
greatly  eneoorages  the  plant  to  pot  fieeh  rcMiti 
between  the  swards. 


Orrman  mtthod  of/orcimf  Tr 

With  a  sharp  knife  make  a  cut  in  the  hark  d 
the  branch  which  is  meant  to  be  forced  to  bea^, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  stem,  or  if  it  is  a  small  branch  or  shoo^ 
near  where  it  is  joined  to  the  large  bough ;  the 
cat  is  to  go  round  the  branch,  or  to  encirde  it,  sua<l 
penetrate  to  the  wood.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  frona 
this  cut  make  a  second  like  the  first,  round  thm 
branch,  so  that  by  both  encircling  the  branch  a 
ring  is  formed  upon  the  branch  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad  between  the  two  cuts.  The  bark  be- 
tween these  two  cuts  is  taken  dean  away  with  a 
knife  down  to  the  wood,  removing  even  the  Hem 
inner  bark,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  wood, 
so  that  no  connexion  whatever  remains  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  bark,  bat  the  bare  and  naked 
wood  appears  white  and  smooth ;  but  this  bai^ 
ring,  to  compel  the  tree  to  bear,  must  be  made  at 
the  time  when  the  buds  are  strongly  swelling  or 
breaking  out  into  bloom. 

TJUAfpU, 

The  best  soil  for  the  apple  is  a  dry,  loamy,  rick 
soil,  with  a  light  day  subsoil  that  the  roots  can 
easily  penetrate  to  a  oonsiderable  depth ;  with  aa 
easterly  or  southern  exposure.  The  best  fertili- 
zers are  barn-yard  manure,  lime,  and  bone-dust. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  manure  gene- 
rally over  the  surface. 

The  best  varieties  for  coltivation  are  the  follow- 
ing, which  ripen  in  succession:  the  Early  Har- 
vest; Red  Astraohan;  Summer  Bose;  American 
Sammer  Pearmain ;  Large  Barly  Bough ;  Graven- 
stein  ;  Maiden's  Blush ;  Fall  Pippin ;  Smokehoase; 
Rambo;  Esopus;  Spitsenberg;  Boston  Busset; 
Rhode  Island  Greening ;  Baldwin ;  Wine-sap. 

The  apple-tree  is  subject  to  several  diseasee. 
The  best  preventive  of  them  is  heading  low,  so 
thjt  the  trunk  of  the  tree  will  be  shaded  from  the 
hot  sun,  and  washing  the  tree  occasionally  witk 
soap-suds, — a  pint  of  soft  soap  to  a  galloB  of 
water. 

The  best  soil  for  the  pear  is  a  moderately  heary, 
sandy,  and  dry  soil,  with  a  sub-soil  of  light  clay 
which  is  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots  to  a  great 
depth ;  a  moderate  portion  of  iron  in  the  soil  is 
desirable.  The  best  situation  is  an  undulating 
eastern  or  southern  exposure.  The  best  fertili- 
sers, as  in  the  case  of  the  apple,  are  barn-yard 
manure,  lime,  and  bone-dust.  Iron  dnders  are  a 
good  application  when  there  is  a  defloieney  of  that 
element  in  the  soiL 

The  most  desirable  varieties  for  general  eultura 
aa  standards  to  ripen  in  succession  are  as  follows : 

Doyenne  d']£t6 ;  Bloodgood ;  Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling; Beurre  Giffard;  Bartlett;  Sickd;  Tyson; 
Howell;  Belle  Lucrative;  Buffum;  Blemish  Beau- 
ty ;  Beurre  Bose ;  Doyenne  Boussock ;  Benrra 
d'Anjou ;  Shddon ;  Beurre  Clairgeaa ;  Lawrence. 

The  best  varieties  for  dwarf  pears,  on  quince 
stocks,  are  Beurre  d'Anjou;  Ducbesse  d'Angou- 
llme;  Gloa  Moroeau;  Vicar  of  Wakefldd. 

The  most  serious  disease  of  the  pear  is  the 
blight  The  remedy  is,  to  cut  the  blight  off  well 
down  into  the  second  wood. 

ThepMtck, 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  peaeh-tiee  If  • 
dry,  lighty  sandyi  undulating  soiL  with  a  light 
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^y  nbwn,  and  an  eMtem  or  fonthecn  eipo- 
<Qre.  The  best  fertiliser  fur  the  peaob  is  Peruvian 
guano.  Among  the  best  Tarteties  to  ripen  in  8ao- 
oesfion  are,  of  olearstoneii,  the  Early  Turk;  Early 
TilluCson;  George  the  Fourth;  Oldmixon  Free- 
stone; Cfdnmbian;  Crawford's  Late.  Of  oling' 
stones, — Large  White;  Oidmizon  Cling;*  Heath. 

The  prinoipal  diseases  of  the  peach  are»  the  yel- 
lows, and  worms  whioh  prey  upon  the  erown  roots 
near  the  surfaoe  of  the  gnmnd.  The  most  effec- 
tnal  preventive  for  the  yellows  is,  to  be  careful  to 
get  healthy  trees,  and  to  plant  them  well  above 
the  anrface  of  the  ground,  by  throwing  up  ridges 
with  the  plough,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  apart ; 
then  plant  the  tree  on  tbe  ridge,  also  making  a 
slight  mound  to  cover  the  roots.  If  the  tree  shows 
signs  of  weakness,  dig  the  earth  well  from  the 
erown  roots,  scrape  tbe  worms  away  if  any,  and 
then  sprinkle  in  the  hole  around  the  roots  a  hand- 
ful or  two  of  guano,  and  fill  it  up  with  earth. 
Worms  may  be  prevented,  also,  by  coating  the 
bark  of  each  tree,  for  three  or  four  inches  neit  to 
tbe  ground,  with  coal  or  gas  tar ;  which  will  not 
allow  the  parent  insect  to  deposit  its  eggs.  Only 
a  short  distance  must  be  so  coated,  as  to  cover  the 
whole  trunk  would  kill  the  tree.  A  kind  of  coat 
made  of  the  gas-soaked  felt  used  for  roofs  will 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

All  orchard  trees  require  good  cultivation,  but 
•specially  the  peach.  Ashes  are  said  by  some  to 
be  a  good  addition  to  its  manure. 

The  PUm, 

The  plum-tree  is  hardy,  and  requires  but  little 
attention ;  it  bears  abundantly,  and  may  be*  con- 
sidered a  sure  crop  when  the  soil  suits.  The  best 
for  it  is  a  stiff  day,  which  is  not  suitable  to  the 
habits  of  the  ourculio,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
plum. 

Tbe  best  varieties  are^  the  Qreen  Gage,  Purple 
Gage^  and  Prince's  Yellow  Gage. 

The  Blaekberry. 

For  the  enltivated  blackberry  the  soil  should  be 
rich,  dry,  and  mellow.  Barn-yard  manure  and 
bone-dust  are  its  best  fertilisers ;  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  mix  th^n  with  half- rotten  straw,  or  some  such 
thing.  They  should  be  plant«d  three  feet  apart 
in  the  rows;  the  rows  being  six  feet  asuuder. 
The  most  approved  variety  is  the  Lawton  or  Ro- 
chelle ;  its  fruit  is  very  large,  beautiful,  and  lus- 
eioasy  when  allowed  to  become  fully  ripe  on  the 
bosh.  The  Dr.  Warder,  Dorchester  and  Marshall 
Winder  varieties  are  also  very  fine.  Immense 
numbers  of  cultivated  blackberries  are  now  sold 
annually  in  the  markets  of  our  cities. 

The  Biuphtrry, 

Tbe  beet  soil  for  tbe  raspberry  is  a  rich,  light, 
deep  soiL  Plant  them  in  rows  six  feet  apart  and 
three  feet  asunder  in  the  row.  It  is  well  occa- 
iionally  to  throw  up  the  earth  around  them  so  as 
to  proteet  the  roots  which  keep  near  the  surface 
from  the  hot  sun.  The  most  desirable  varieties 
are,  the  American  Black;  Hudson  River  Ant- 
werp; Improved  American  Black;  Brinckle's 
Orange. 

The  Strawberry, 

For  this  fruit  the  most  suitable  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  It  may  be  enriched  by  ashes,  bone,  barn- 
yard manure,  etc  Tbe  plants  should  be  set  one 
foot  apart,  in  rows  two  feet  from  each  other.  Put 
In  the  young  plants  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
tbe  middle  of  September.  Keep  the  ground  mel- 
low and  free  from  weeds.  In  the  following  spring 
manure  and  hoe  the  ground  well,  to  keep  it  moist 
•fid  free  from  weeds.    With  such  care  a  quart  of 


fruit  has  sometimes  been  picked  from  one  plant, 
the  next  season  after  planting.  Some  cultivators 
prefer  to  cut  off  all  the  blossoms  the  first  spring, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  plants  for  growth.  The 
best  varieties  of  strawberry  are,  Wilson's  Albany  | 
Hovey's  Seedling;  Triomphe  de  Gand;  Bartletfc; 
McAvoy's  Superior. 

The  Cranberry, 

This  is  a  hardy  trailing  shrub,  growing  wild  la 
many  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  easily  cultivated, 
and  when  once  established  in  tbe  soil  requires  very 
little  attention ;  it  produces  large  crops,  and  th« 
fruit  commands  high  prices.  The  best  soil  is  that 
of  swampy,  sandy  meadows  or  bogs,  whioh  are 
unfit  for  any  other  purpose.  This  fVnit  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  one  who  has  wet, 
swampy  land.  It  will  flourish  from  Maine  to 
middle  Virginia. 

To  plant  Small  Fruite, 

Currants  and  gooseberries  are  often  planted  in 
lines,  by  the  side  of  the  walks  or  alleys  of  the 
garden ;  but  it  is  a  better  method  to  plant  them 
in  quarters  by  themselves,  and  to  make  new  plan- 
tations every  sixth  or  seventh  year. 

Raspberries  produce  the  finest  fVnit  when 
young;  that  is,  about  the  third  or  fourth  year 
after  planting,  if  properly  managed. 

It  is  proper  to  plant  some  of  all  the  above  fruits 
on  a  north  border,  or  other  shaded  situation,  in 
order  to  prolong  the  season  of  them,  if  that  be  an 
object,  besides  planting  them  out  in  quarters  •■ 
hinted  above. 

From  four  to  six  feet  square,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  may  be  deemed  a  proper  dis- 
tonoe  at  which  to  plant  the  above  fruits;  that  is, 
in  good  land  six  foot,  in  middling  land  five,  and  in 
poor  land  four  feet  apart  Some  may  also  very  pro- 
perly be  planted  against  vacant  places  on  any  of 
the  walls,  pales  or  espaliers.  Antwerp  raspber- 
ries, in  particular,  and  some  kinds  of  gooseberries, 
are  highly  improved  in  sixe  and  flavor  if  trained 
to  a  south  wail. 

To  ehooee  Plante, 
No  better  mode  exists  at  present  than  having 
recourse  for  trees  to  the  most  reputable  nurseries ; 
and,  with  McPhail  and  Kiool,  we  would  recom- 
mend, instead  of  maiden  plants,  "  to  make  choice 
of  those  not  very  young,  but  such  as  are  healthy, 
and  have  been  transplanted  several  times,  and 
been  in  a  state  of  training  for  two  or  three  years 
at  leasL"  A  safe  mode  is  to  plant  partly  maideo 
and  partly  trained  plants,  by  which  means  those 
which  come  early  into  fruit,  should  they  prove 
bad  sorts,  may  be  replaced  by  others. 

To  manage  Oreharde. 

The  whole  ground  of  an  orchard  should  be  dug 
in  the  autumn  and  laid  up  in  a  rough  state  for  tbo 
winter,  giving  it  as  much  surfaoe  as  possible  in 
order  that  the  weather  may  fully  act  upon  and 
meliorate  tbe  soil ;  thus  following  it  as  far  as  the 
OMse  will  admit.  Observe  to  dig  carefully  near  to 
the  trees,  and  so  as  not  to  hurt  their  roots  and 
fibres.  If  the  soil  be  shallow,  and  if  these  lie 
near  to  the  surface,  it  would  be  advisable  to  dig 
with  a  fork  instead  of  the  spade. 

Crop  to  within  two  feet  of  the  trees  the  first 
year,  a  yard  the  second,  four  feet  the  third,  and 
so  on  until  finally  relinquished ;  which,  of  course, 
would  be  against  the  eighth  year,  provided  the 
trees  were  planted  at  thirty  or  forty  feet  apart, 
with  early- bearing  sorts  between.  By  this  time, 
if  the  kinds  have  been  well  chosen,  the  temporary 
trees  will  be  in  ftiU  bearing,  and  will  forthwith 
defray  every  necessary  expt  ase. 
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Let  a  small  basin  or  hollow  be  made  round  the 
•tem  of  each  tree,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  two  or  three  inches  deep,  according  to 
the  extent  of  its  roots.  Fill  this  basin  with 
dang  to  the  thickness  of  five  or  six  inches,  over 
which  sprinkle  a  little  earth,  just  enough  to  keep 
It  from  being  blown  about.  This  both  nourishes 
the  young  fibres,  and  keeps  the  ground  about 
them  moist  in  hot  weather  if  wett^  freely  once 
a  week. 

To  tlotht  iks  SUm»  of  Standard  Trem, 

This  is  done  by  an  envelope  of  moss  or  short 
grass ;  or  litter  wound  round  with  shreds  of  mat- 
ting is  of  great  use  the  first  year  after  planting  to 
keep  the  bark  moist,  and  thereby  aid  the  ascent 
and  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the  alburnum.  This 
operation  should  be  performed  at  or  soon  after 
planting,  and  the  clothing  may  be  left  on  till  by 
decay  it  drops  off  of  itself.  It  is  of  singular  ser- 
Tice  in  very  late  planting,  or  when,  from  unfore- 
•een  circumstances,  summer-planting  becomes 
requisite. 

To  prune  Orchard  TrtM. 

The  object  in  4»mning  young  trees  is  to  form  a 
proper  hMd.  The  shoots  may  be  pruned  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  lengths,  cutting  clean  away  such 
as  cross  one  another,  and  fanning  the  tree  out 
towards  the  extremities  on  all  sides,  thereby  keep- 
ing it  equally  poised,  and  fit  to  resist  the  effeote 
of  high  winds.  When  it  is  wished  to  throw  a 
Toung  tree  into  a  bearing  state,  which  should  not 
be  thought  of,  however,  sooner  than  the  third  or 
fourth  year  after  planting,  the  leading  branches 
should  be  very  litUe  shortened  and  the  lower  or 
aide  branches  not  at  all,  nor  should  the  knife  be 
used,  unless  to  out  out  such  shoots  as  cross  one 
another. 

The  season  for  pruning  orchards  is  generally 
winter  or  early  in  spring.  A  weak  tree  ought  to 
be  pruned  direcUy  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  To 
prune  in  autumn  strengthens  a  plant,  and  will 
bring  the  blossom  buds  more  forward ;  to  cut  the 
wood  late  in  spring  tends  to  check  a  plant,  and  is 
one  of  the  remedies  for  excessive  luxuriance. 

To  recover  Deformed  Treee. 

Where  a  tree  is  stinted  or  the  head  ill-shaped 
from  being  originally  badly  pruned,  or  barren  from 
having  overborne  itself,  or  from  constitutional 
weakness,  the  most  expeditious  remedy  is  to  head 
down  the  plant  within  three,  four  or  five  eyes  (or 
inches,  if  an  old  tree)  of  the  top  of  the  stem,  in 
order  to  furnish  it  with  a  new  head.  The  recovery 
of  a  languishing  tree,  if  not  too  old,  will  be  fur- 
ther promoted  by  taking  it  up  at  the  same  time 
and  pruning  the  roots :  for  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  depriving  of  too  luxuriant  a  tree  of  part  even 
of  its  sound,  healthy  roots,  will  moderate  its 
Tigor,  so,  on  the  other,  to  relieve  a  stinted  or 
•ickly  tree  of  cankered  or  decayed  roots,  to  prune 
the  extremities  of  sound  roots,  and  especially  to 
shorten  the  dangling  tap-roots  of  a  plant  affected 
by  a  bad  subsoil,  is,  in  connection  with  heading 
down,  or  very  short  pruning,  and  the  renovation 
of  the  soil,  and  draining  if  necessary  of  the  sub- 
foil,  the  most  availing  remedy  that  can  be  tried. 

To  cure  Dieeaeee  of  Orchard  Treee, 
A  tree  often  becomes  stinted  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  moss,  which  affects  the  fhnctions  of  the 
bark  and  renders  the  tree  unfVuitnil.  This  evil 
is  to  be  removed  by  scraping  the  stem  and 
branches  of  old  trees  with  the  scraper,  and  on 
young  trees  a  hard  brush  will  effect  the  purpose. 
Abererombie  and  Nicol  recommend  the  finishing 
of  tl&is  operation  by  washing  with  soap-suds,  or  a 


medicated  wash  of  some  of  the  different  sorts  fotr 
destroying  the  eggs  of  insects. 

Wherever  the  bark  is  decayed  or  cracked  it 
ought  to  be  removed. 

The  other  diseases  to  which  orchard  trees  are 
subject  are  chiefly  the  eanker,  gum,  mildew  and 
blight,  which  are  rather  to  be  prevented  by  such 
culture  as  will  induce  a  healthy  state  than  to  be 
remedied  by  topical  applications.  Too  much  lima 
may  bring  on  the  canker,  and  if  so,  the  replacing 
a  part  of  such  soil  with  alluviai  or  vegetable  earth 
would  be  of  service. 

The  gum  may  be  constitutional,  arising  from 
offensive  matter  in  the  soil ;  or  local,  arising  from 
external  injury.  In  the  former  case  improve  the 
soil,  in  the  latter  empKty  the  knife. 

The  mildew  may  be  easily  subdued  at  its  first 
appearance,  by  scattering  flour  of  sulphur  upon 
the  infected  parts. 

For  the  blight  and  caterpillars,  Forsyth  recom- 
mends burning  of  rotten  wood,  weeds,  potato- 
haulm,  with  straw,  etc.,  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  trees,  when  they  are  in  blossom.  He  also  re- 
commends washing  the  stems  and  branches  of  all 
orchard  trees  with  a  mixture  of  ''fresh  cow  dung 
with  wine  and  soap-suds,"  as  a  whitewa^her  would 
wash  the  ceiling  or  walls  of  a  room.  The  pro- 
mised advantages  are,  the  destruction  of  insects 
and  fine  bark,  more  especially  when  it  is  found 
necessary  to  take  off  all  the  outer  bark. 

Topreeerve  Apple,  Cherry ,  and  Plmn-ireee  from 
Froetf  ae  praetieed  in  Rneeia, 

Th^  severity  of  the  winters  at  St.  Petersburg 
is  so  great  that  few  fruit  trees  will  survive  it,  even 
with  careful  matting;  to  prevent  the  loss  which  is 
thus  usually  sustained,  the  following  mode  of 
training  has  been  attended  with  complete  success. 
It  consists  in  leading  the  branches  of  the  trees  on 
horisontal  trellises  only  ten  or  twelve  inches  from 
the  ground.  When  the  winter  sets  in,  there  are 
heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  as  the  frost  increases,  the 
snow  generally  augments,  by  which  the  trees  are 
entirely  buried,  and  receive  no  injury  from  the 
most  intense  frost. 

Another  very  great  advantage  of  training  trees 
in  the  above  method  consists  in  the  growth  of  the 
wood,  it  being  of  equal  strength,  and  the  fruit  pro- 
duced being  all  alike,  the  blooms  come  out  much 
earlier,  and  the  crop  ripens  sooner.  The  trees 
are  always  clean  and  free  from  inseots. 

The  only  cherry  that  does  not  succeed  in  that 
way  is  the  Black-heart ;  this  is  attributed  to  the 
damps  which  affect  the  early  blossoms,  but  in  a 
milder  elimate  this  injury  would  be  obviated  by 
placing  the  trellis  higher  from  the  ground.  When 
the  trellis  decays  under  the  apples,  it  is  never  re- 
newed, as  the  trees  keep  always  (from  the  strength 
of  their  branches)  their  horisontal  position. 

There  are  other  advantages  of  treating  fVuit 
trees  in  this  manner;  they  come  sooner  into  bear- 
ing, and  their  fruit  is  not  affected  by  high  winds. 
The  apples  are  never  gathered,  but  suffered  to 
drop  off,  for  the  distance  they  fall  is  not  suflicient 
to  bruise  them. 

To  preeerve  and  pack  'RooU^  etc. 
Roots,  cuttings,  grafts,  and  perennial  plants  in 
general,  are  perserved,  till  wanted,  in  earth  or 
moss,  moderately  mois^  and  shaded  from  the  snn. 
The  same  principle  is  followed  in  packing  them 
to  be  sent  to  a  distance.  The  roots,  cr  mot  ends 
of  the  plants,  or  cuttings,  are  enveloped  in  bails 
of  clay  or  loam,  wrapped  round  with  moist  moss, 
and  air  is  admitted  to  the  tops.  In  this  way 
orange-trees  are  sent  from  Genoa  to  any  part  of 
Europe  and  North  America  in  perfect  preserva- 
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tiou;  and  enttiDgt  of  p]ftatfl  lent  to  any  distanoe 
whith  can  be  aooompfiahod  in  eight  mooths,  or 
eircD  longer  with  some  kinds.  Soions  of  the  apple, 
pear,  ete.,  if  enveloped  in  clay,  and  wrapt  up  in 
niosa  or  straw,  and  then  plaeed  in  a  portable  ioe- 
booM,  so  as  to  prevent  a  greater  heat  than  32® 
from  penetrating  to  them,  would  keep  for  a  year, 
and  might  thus  be  sent  from  England  to  China. 
The  buds  of  fmit  trees  may  be  preserved  in  a 
Tcgetating  state,  and  sent  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  reducing  the  half-stalks  to  a  short  length, 
and  enclosing  the  shoot  in  a  double  fold  of  oab- 
hage-leaf,  bound  close  together  at  each  end,  and 
then  enclosing  the  package  in  a  letter.  It  is  of 
advantage  to  place  the  under  surface  uf  the  cab- 
bage-leaf inwards,  by  which  the  enclosed  branch 
is  supplied  with  humidity,  that  being  the  porous 
surface  of  the  leaf,  the  ether  sarface  being  nearly 
or  wholly  imperriotts  to  moisture. 

I 

Screen /or  protteting  Wall  Treeg. 

It  eonsif  ts  of  two  deal  poles,  on  which  is  nailed 
thin  canvas,  previously  dipped  in  a  tanner's  bark 
pit,  to  prevent  its  being  mildewed  when  rolled  up 
weL  At  the  top  the  ends  of  the  poles  fit  into 
double  iron  loops,  projecting  a  few  inches  from  the 
wall,  immediately  under  the  coping ;  and  at  the 
bottom  they  are  fixed  by  a  hole  at  the  end  of  each 
pole,  upon  a  forked  iron  coupling  which  projects 
about  fourteen  inches  from  the  wall,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  screen  a  suffleient  inclination  to  clear  the 
branches.  When  it  is  wished  to  uncover  the  trees, 
one  of  the  poles  is  disengaged,  and  rolled  back  to 
the  side  of  the  other,  where  it  is  fastened  as  before. 
The  most  violent  winds  have  no  injurious*  effect 
npon  shades  of  this  kind ;  a  wall  is  very  expedi- 
tiously covered  and  uncovered,  and  there  is  not 
any  danger  of  damaging  the  blossoms  in  using 
them ;  they  occupy  very  little  space  when  rolled 
np,  are  not  liable  to  be  out  of  order ;  and,  although 
rather  expensive  at  first,  seem  to  be  very  durable. 
From  the  facility  with  which  the  screen  is  put  up, 
it  may  be  beneficially  used  in  the  seasons  when 
fruit  ripens  to  secure  a  sneeession,  by  iretarding 
the  crop  of  any  particular  tree. 

The  lower  ends  of  the  poles  are  advantageously  re- 
tained in  their  place  by  means  of  a  small  iron  spring 
key,  attached  to  the  covpling  by  a  short  chain. 

To  protect  Fruita/rom  Inaeete, 

Some  species,  as  wasps,  files,  etc.,* s  re  prevented 
from  attacking  ripe  fruits  by  gause  or  nets,  or  by 
inclosing  the  fruit,  as  grapes,  in  bags. 

The  blossoms  of  the  hoya  carnosa  drives  wasps 
from  grapes  in  hot-houses ;  and  the  fruit  of  the 
eommon  yew-tree  the  same  in  open  air. 

To  manage  Pinerie$. 

The  onltnre  of  Pine-apples  (says  Niool),  is  at- 
tended  with  a  heavier  expense  than  that  of  any 
other  fruit  under  glass,  especially  if  they  be  grown 
in  lofty  stores;  but,  independent  of  this,  pine-ap- 
ples may  certainly  be  produced  in  as  great  per- 
fection, if  not  greater,  and  with  infinitely  less 
trouble  and  risk,  in  fluid  pits,  if  properly  con- 
atmcted,  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  pinery  should,  therefore,  be  detached  from 
the  other  forcing-houses,  and  consists  of  three  pits 
in  a  range;  one  for  crowns  and  suckers,  one  for 
snooession,  and  one  for  fruiting  plants.  The  fruit- 
ing pit  to  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  other 
two  right  and  left,  forming  a  range  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  which  would  give  pine-apples 
enough  for  a  large  family. 

The  fruiting  pit  to  be  forty  feet  long,  and  ten 
wide,  over  walls ;  and  each  of  the  others  to  be 
thirty  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide  also  over  walls. 
The  breast- wall  of  the  whole  to  be  on  a  line,  and 


to  be  eighteen  inches  abore  ground.  The  baek^ 
wall  of  the  centre  one  to  be  fire  feet,  and  of  the 
others  to  be  four  and  a  half  feet  higher  than  the 
front  The  front  and  end  flues  to  be  separated 
from  the  bark  bed  by  a  three  inch  earity,  and  the 
back  flues  to  be  raised  above  its  level. 

The  furnaces  may  either  be  placed  in  fVont  op 
at  the  back,  according  to  eonvenienoe ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  heat  should  be  first  exhausted  in 
front,  and  should  return  in  the  back  fines.  The 
fruiting  pit  would  require  two  small  fumaoes  in 
order  to  diffuse  the  heat  regularly,  and  keep  up  » 
proper  temperature  in  winter;  one  to  be  placed  at 
each  end ;  and  either  to  play  first  in  front  and  re- 
turn in  the  back ;  but  the  flues  to  be  above,  and 
not  alongside  of  one  another.  The  under  one  to 
be  considered  merely  as  an  anxUiary  flue,  as  H 
would  be  wanted  occasionally.  None  of  these 
flues  need  be  more  than  fire  or  six  inches  wide^ 
and  nine  or  ten  deep.  Nor  need  the  furnaces  be 
I  so  large,  by  a  third  pr  a  fourth  part,  as  those  for 
large  forcing  houses ;  because  there  should  be  pro- 
per oil-cloth  covers  for  the  whole,  as  guards  against 
severe  weather,  which  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
fuel.  The  depth  of  the  pits  should  be  regulated 
so  that  the  avenige  depth  of  the  bark-beds  may 
be  a  yard  below  the  level  of  the  front  flues,  as  to 
that  level  the  bark  will  generally  settle,  although 
mnde  as  high  as  their  surfaces  when  new  stirred 
np.  If  leaves,  or  a  mixture  of  leaves  with  dung, 
are  to  be  used  instead  of  bark,  the  pits  will  re- 
quire to  be  a  foot  or  half  a  ][ard  deeper. 

Qeneral  Mode  of  OultiwUing  the  Pine, 

The  culture  of  this  plant  generally  coramenoet 
in  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  heated  by  dung;  at 
the  end  of  six  or  nine  months  it  is  removed  to  a 
larger  framed  hot- bed  or  pit,  generally  called  a 
succession-bed;  and  after  remaining  here  from 
three  t4)  twelve  months,  it  is  removed  to  its  final 
destination,  the  fruiting-bed.  .  Here  it  shows  ita 
fruit,  continues  in  a  growing  state  during  a  period 
of  from  six  to  twelve  months,  according  to  the 
variety  grown,  mode  of  culture,  etc.,  and  finally 
ripens  its  fruit  and  dies,  leaving  the  crown  or  ter- 
minal shoot  of  the  fruit,  and  one  or  more  suckers 
or  side-shoots  as  successors.  The  production  of  a 
single  pine-apple,  therefore,  requires  a  course  of 
exotic  culture,  varying  from  eighteen  months  to 
three  years. 

Soil, 

The  pine-apple  plant  will  gprow  in  any  sort  of 
rich  earth  taken  fVom  a  quarter  of  the  kl^nhen 
garden,  or  in  fre^h  sandy  loam  taken  from  a  com- 
mon pastured  with  sheep,  etc.  If  the  earth  be 
not  of  a  rich,  sandy  quality,  of  darkish  color,  it 
should  be  mixed  well  with  some  perfectly  rotten 
dung  and  sand,  and  if  a  little  vegetable  mould  is 
put  with  it,  it  will  do  it  good,  and  also  a  little 
soot.  Though  pine-plants  will  grow  in  earth  of 
the  strongest  texture,  yet  they  grow  most  freely  in 
good  sandy  loam  not  of  a  binding  quality. 

Heat. 

Pines  do  not  require  so  strong  a  bottom -heat  at 
many  keep  them  in ;  yet  there  is  something  in  a 
mild  tan- heat  so  congenial  to  their  natures,  that 
they  thrive  much  better  in  pots  plunged  in  alMurk- 
bed,  if  properly  managed,  than  when  planted  ont 
on  a  bed  of  earth  that  is  heated,  and  often 
scorched  by  under- flues.  The  tan  or  bark-pita 
are,  therefore,  essenttnl  to  the  pinery.  Bark-pita 
are  filled  with  tan  which  has  previously  under- 
gone a  oourse  of  draining  and  sweating.  The 
heat  thus  produced  will  last  from  three  to  six 
months,  when  it  is  sifted  and  again  put  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  by  replacing  the  deficiency  ocea- 
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floned  by  deoay,  snd  a  ioparatioo  of  th«  dost  by 
fifting  with  new  Un.  In  this  way  tha  bark-bad 
b  obliged  to  be  stirred,  turned,  rafreshad,  or  even 
renewed,  eoTer^  times  a  year,  so  a«  to  prodooo 
and  retain  at  all  times  a  bottom-beat  of  from 
76^  to  86®  in  each  of  the  three  departments  of  pine 
eolture. 

Propagation  of  the  Pine. 

The  pine  is  generally  propagated  by  orowns  and 
■vclcers,  thonffh,  in  oommon  with  every  other 
plant,  it  may  be  propagated  by  seed. 

To  9eparai0  Orottmt  and  Sueken. 

When  the  fruit  is  served  at  table,  the  crown  is 
W  be  detached  by  a  gentle  twist,  and  returned  to 
the  g'^rdener,  if  it  be  wanted  for  a  new  plant 
Frui'.  stalk  suekers  are  taken  off  at  the  same  pe- 
riod. Suckers  at  the  base  of  the  herb  are  com- 
monly tt  for  separation  when  the  fruit  is  mature ; 
though,  if  the  stool  be  vigorous,  they  may  be  left 
on  for  a  month  after  the  fruit  is  cut,  the  stool  re- 
eeiving  plentiful  waterings  on' their  account.  The 
fltnosB  of  a  sucker  to  be  removed  is  indicated,  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  leaves,  by  a  brownish  tint ; 
on  the  appearance  of  which,  if  the  lower  leaf  be 
broken  off,  the  sucker  is  easily  displanted  by  the 
thumb. 

If  the  old  fruiting-plant  offers  only  small  bot- 
tom suckers,  or  fails  to  furnish  any,  good  suckers 
nay  be  thus  brought  out :  having  waited  till  the 
fruit  is  cut,  take  the  old  plant  in  its  pot  out  of  the 
bark-bed ;  strip  off  the  under-leaves  near  the  root, 
and  with  the  knife  cut  away  the  leaves  to  six 
inches  from  the  bottom.  Take  out  some  of  the 
stale  mould  from  the  pot,  fill  up  with  fresh,  and 

E've  a  little  water.  Plunge  the  old  plant  into  a 
»d  with  a  good  gprowing  heat.  Let  the  routine 
culture  not  be  neglected,  and  the  old  plants  will 
toon  send  out  good  suckers ;  allow  these  to  grow 
till  they  are  four  inches  long  or  more,  and  on  the 
■igns  of  fitness  detach  them. 

As  soon  as  either  crowns  or  suckers  are  de- 
tached, twist  off  some  of  the  leaves  about  the  base ; 
the  vacancy  thus  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem 
If  to  favor  the  emission  of  roots.  Pare  the  stump 
smooth ;  then  lay  the  intended  plants  on  a  shelf 
in  a  shaded  part  of  the  stove  or  any  dry  apart- 
ment. Let  crowns  and  fruit  off-sets  lie  till  the 
part  that  adhered  to  the  fruit  is  perfectly  healed ; 
and  root  suckers  in  the  same  manner  till  the  part 
which  was  united  to  the  old  stock  is  become  dry 
and  firm.  They  will  be  fit  to  plant  in  five  or  six 
days. 

Treatment  of  the  Plant»» 

Keep  the  plants  growing  gently,  and  have  the 
pots,  in  general,  completely  filled  with  the  roots 
by  the  time  at  which  it  is  intended  to  excite  them 
into  blossom.  From  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  1st  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  have  the  main 
crop  in  flowers ;  as  the  prospective  season  is  the 
finest  About  a  month  before  it  is  expected  to 
see  fruit  dress  the  plants  by  taking  away  two 
inches  in  depth  fVom  the  top  of  the  mould.  Twist 
off  some  of  the  lower  leaves.  Fill  up  with  fresh 
eompost,  round  the  stem,  to  the  remaining  leaves. 
The  bark-bed  should  be  revived  at  the  same  time, 
BO  as  to  make  it  lively ;  but  no  new  tan  should  be 
added  till  the  time  for  the  fullest  heat  arrives. 
If  it  is  desired  to  ripen  eminently  large  fruit,  de- 
stroy the  suekers  as  they  spring,  by  twisting  out 
their  hearts  with  an  iron  sharp-pointed  instrument 
formed  f»r  the  purpose.  Apply  this  to  the  heart 
of  the  sucker ;  and,  turning  it  round,  bring  the 
heart  away }  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  multi- 
plication of  the  stock  is  a  principal  object,  the 
tookers  must  not  be  extirpated.  A  yet  further 
advantage  may  be  given  to  the  swelling  of  the 


fruit,  by  having  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  of  tha 
plant  taken  off,  and  by  putting  a  rim  of  tin,  or 
anything  else  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  round  the  top 
of  the  pot,  suflUcient  to  raise  the  mould  three  or 
four  inches.  The  mould  should  be  of  the  best 
quality,  and  constantly  kept  in  a  moderately  moiat 
state;  this  may  be  done  by  having  the  surface 
kept  covered  with  moistened  moss.  The  roots  of 
the  pine-plant,  cfipeeially  those  produced  from  the 
part  of  the  stem  just  under  the  leaves,  will  then 
make  a  surprising  progress,  and  the  fmit  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  this  expedient 

To  cut  Ripe  Pinee. 

The  indications  of  maturity  are  a  diffusive  fra- 
grance, accompanied  by  change  in  the  color  of 
the  fruit;  most  sorts  becoming  yellow  or  straw 
color ;  others  dark  green,  or  yellowish  tinged  with 
green.  Gut  pine-apples  before  they  are  dead 
ripe,  or  the  spirit  of  the  flavor  will  be  dissipated. 
Bring  away  with  the  fruit  above  five  inches  of 
stalk,  and  leave  the  erowa  adhering  to  the  top. 
If  pine-apples  be  not  cut  soon  after  they  begin  to 
color,  they  fall  greatly  off  in  flavor  and  richness, 
and  that  sharp  luscious  taste,  so  much  admired^ 
becomes  insipid. 

To  deatrojf  Tneeete  in  Pinee. 

If  the  plants  by  proper  culture  be  kept  healthy 
and  vigorous,  insects  will  not  annoy,  but  leaw 
them.  The  coccus  hesperides  seems  to  delight  in 
disease  and  decay,  as  flies  do  in  carrion.  The  fol- 
lowing recipe  may  safely  be  applied  to  pine-applea 
in  any  state,  but  certainly  best  to  crowns  and  suck- 
ers, at  striking  them  in  August ;  to  others  it  may, 
at  any  rate,  be  used  in  the  March  shifting,  when 
they  are  shaken  out  of  their  pots : 

Take  of  soft  soap,  1  pound ;  flowers  of  sulphur, 
1  pound ;  tobacco,  half  a  pound ;  nux  vomica,  1 
ounce ;  soft  water,  4  gallons.  Boil  all  these  together 
till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  three  gallons,  and  set 
it  aside  to  cool.  In  this  liquor  immerse  the  whole 
plant,  after  the  roots  and  leaves  are  trimmed  for 
potting.  Plants  in  any  other  state,  placed  in  the 
bark-^d,  may  safely  be  watered  over  head  with 
the  liquor  reduced  in  strength  by  the  addition  of 
a  third  part  of  water.  As  the  bug  harbors  most 
in  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  there  is  the  better 
chance  that  the  medicated  water  will  be  effectual, 
beeause  it  will  there  remain  the  longest,  and  there 
its  sediment  will  settle.  The  above  is  a  remedy 
for  every  species  of  the  coccus ;  and  for  most  in- 
sects, on  account  of  its  strength  and  glutinoua 
nature.  Its  application  will  make  the  plants  look 
dirty;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  intended  effectf 
may  be  supposed  to  have  followed,  whatever  re- 
mains of  the  liquor  on  the  leaves  should  be  washed 
off  with  clean  water.  It  would  be  improper  to 
pour  a  decoction  charged  with  such  offensive  ma- 
terials, over  fruiting  plants. 

Other  Ifethode, 

Turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  clean  the 
roots;  then  keep  them  immersed  fur  twenty- four 
hours  in  water  in  which  tobacco  stalks  have  been 
infused.  The  bugs  are  then  to  be  rubbed  off  with 
a  sponge,  and  plants,  after  being  washed  in  clean 
water  and  dipped,  are  to  be  repotted. 

In  the  "  Caledonian  Horticultural  Transactions,* 
a  similar  mode  is  described,  only  in  the  place  of 
tobacco-juice  flowers  of  sulphur  are  directed  to  be 
mixed  with  the  water.  With  a  bit  of  bass-mat, 
fixed  on  a  small  stick  and  dipped  in  water,  dis- 

?laco  as  many  of  the  insects  as  can  be  seen, 
hen  immerse  the  plants  in  a  tub  of  water,  con- 
taining about  one  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to 
each  garden  potful.  Let  them  remain  covered  in 
the  water  twenty- four  hoor^  then  lay  them  with 
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di«ir  tops  downwards  to  diy,  and  re-pot  tliam  in 
Che  jfrnal  manner. 

The  esperienoe  of  Hay,  one  of  the  best  prao- 
ileal  gardeners  in  Sootland,  leads  him  to  conolado 
thatev-en  moderate  moistare  is  destraotive  to  these 
insects.  For  manj  years  he  regularly  watered  his 
pine  plants  orer  head  with  the  sqoirt  daring  the 
snmmer  months.  This  was  done  only  in  the  even- 
ing. It  never  ingnred  the  plants,  and  the  hug 
Bever  appeared  Qpon  them. 

TkeOrape. 
For  the  grape,  the  best  soil  is  a  light,  loamy,  dry, 
limestone  aoO,  with  a  high  and  warm  exposure, 
•specially  to  the  south.  The  earth  fhould  be  kept 
well  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds.  The  most 
useful  fertilisers  for  the  grape  are  well-rotted 
barn-yard  manure,  bone^  and  lime.  For  ordinary 
cultivation  the  best  varieties  are,  the  Isabella,  Ca* 
tawba,  Diana,  Delaware,  Concord,  Clinton,  and 
the  Rebecca  when  you  have  a  sheltered  situation. 
Some  of  the  finer  foreign  wine-grapes,  of  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Rhine  region,  may  be  naturalised 
with  success  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
but  u  is  hardly  yet  determined  which  are  best 
suited  for  the  purpose. 

To  plant  Fines. 

Tines  an  often  either  trained  against  the 
back  wall  or  on  a  trellis  under  a  glass  roof.  In 
the  former  case  the  plants  are  always  placed  in- 
side the  house;  but  In  the  latter,  there  are  two 
opinions  among  practical  men,  one  in  favor  of 
planting  them  outside,  and  the  other  inside  the 
parapet  walL 

Aborerombie  says:  "Let  them  be  car^ully 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  reducing  the  balls  a  little 
Mid  singling  out  the  matted  roots.  Then  place 
thom  in  the  pits,  just  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  they 
were  before,  carefully  spreading  out  the  abres  and 
filling  in  with  fine  sifted  earth  or  with  vegetable 
mould.  Settle  all  with  a  little  water,  and  let  thom 
have  plenty  of  free  air  every  day,  defending  them 
from  very  severe  frost  or  much  wet;  which  is  all 
the  care  they  will  require  till  they  begin  to  push 
young  shoots. 

CfompotU/or  VinM, 

The  following  are  the  materials  and  proportions 
0f  a  good  compost,  recommended  by  Aberorombie : 
Of  top-spit  sandy  loam,  from  an  upland  pasture, 
one-third  part;  unexhausted  brown  loam  from  a 
garden,  one-fourth  part;  scrapings  of  roads,  free 
from  clay,  and  repaired  with  gravel  or  slate,  one- 
sixth  part;  vegetable  mould,  or  old  tan  reduced 
to  earth,  or  rotten  stable-dung,  one-eighth  part; 
shell  marl  or  mild  lime,  one-tweltth  part  The 
borders  to  be  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth,  and, 
where  practioable,  not  less  than  four  feet  wide  in 
surface  within  the  house,  communicating  with  a 
border  outside  of  the  building  not  less  than  ten 
feet  wide. 

J'o  chootft  the  Phnt§, 

Vines  are  to  be  had  Vn  the  nurseries,  propagated 
dther  from  layers,  cuttings,  or  eyes;  and,  provided 
the  plants  be  well  rooted,  and  the  wood  ripe,  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  from  which  class  the 
choice  is  made* 

Speedy  Mode  of  Storing  a  New  Grape  £fouee. 
This  mode  is  only  to  be  adopted  where  a  vinery 
previously  exists  in  the  open  air,  or  where  there 
is  a  friend's  vinery  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  when 
the  vines  have  made  new  shoots  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  long,  and  about  the  time  of  the  fruit  setting, 
select  any  snp«*mnmerary  shoots,  and  loosening 
them  from  the  trellis»  bend  them  down  so  as  to 


make  them  form  a  double  or  flexure  in  a  pot  filled 
with  earth,  generally  a  mixture  of  loam  and  vege- 
table mould,  taking  care  to  make  a  portion  of  last 
year's  wood,  containing  a  joint,  pass  into  the  soil 
in  the  pot  The  earth  is  kept  in  a  wet  state,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  moist  wsrm  air  is  maintained 
in  the  house.  In  about  ten  days  roots  are  found 
to  have  proceeded  plentifully  from  the  joint  of  last 
year's  wood,  and  these  may  be  seen  by  merely  stir- 
ring the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  sometimes  they 
may  be  observed  penetrating  to  its  surface.  The 
layer  may  now  be  safely  detached;  very  fr^ 
quently  it  contains  one  or  two  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  continue  to  grow  and  come  to  perfection. 
A  layer  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  July  generally 
attains,  by  the  end  of  October,  the  length  of  fif> 
teen  or  twenty  feet  A  new  grape-house,  there- 
fore, might  in  this  way  be  as  completely  furnished 
with  plants  in  three  months,  as  by  the  usual  me- 
thod, above  described,  in  three  years. 

Another  Mode, 

A  mode  of  more  general  utility  than  the  fore- 
going, is  to  select  the  plants  in  the  nursery  a  year 
before  wanted,  and  to  order  them  to  be  potted  into 
very  large  pots,  baskets,  or  tubs,  fillod  with  the 
richest  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  tan  bed.  They 
will  thus  make  shoots  which,  the  first  year  after 
removal  to  their  final  destination,  will,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  produce  fruit 

To  prune  and  train  Vinee, 
The  methods  of  pruning  established  vmes  admit 
of  much  diversity,  as  the  plants  are  in  different 
situations.  Without  reckoning  the  cutting  down 
of  young  or  weak  plants  alternately  to  the  lower- 
most summer  shoot,  which  is  but  a  temporary 
course,  three  different  systems  of  pruning  are 
adopted. 

The  first  is  applicable  only  to  vines  out  of  doors, 
but  it  may  be  transferred  to  plants  in  a  vinery 
without  any  capital  alteration.  In  this  method 
one  perpendicular  leader  is  trained  from  the  stem, 
at  the  side  of  which,  to  the  right  and  left,  the 
ramifications  spring.  Soon  after  the  growing 
season  has  commenced,  such  rising  shoots  as  are 
either  in  fruit  or  fit  to  be  retained,  or  are  eligibly 
placed  for  mother- bearers  next  season,  are  laid  in 
either  horixontally,  or  with  a  slight  diagonal  rise 
at  something  less  than-  a  foot  distance,  measuring 
from  one  bearing  shoot  to  the  next  The  rising 
shoots,  intended  to  form  young  wood,  should  be 
taken  as  near  the  origin  of  the  branch  as  a  good 
one  offers,  to  allow  of  cutting  away,  beyond  the 
adopted  Isteral,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  branch, 
as  it  becomes  old  wood ;  the  new-  sprung  laterals, 
not  wanted  for  one  of  these  two  objects,  are 
pinched  off.  The  treatment  of  those  retained 
during  the  rest  of  the  summer  thus  differs :  As 
the  shoots  in  bearing  extend  in  growth,  they  are 
kept  stopped  about  two  eyes  beyond  the  fruit 
The  coronate  shoots,  cultivated  merely  to  enlarge 
the  provision  of  wood,  are  divested  of  embryo 
bunches,  if  they  show  any,  but  are  trained  at  full 
length  as  they  advance  during  the  summer,  until 
they  reach  the  allotted  bounds.  In  the  winter 
pruning  there  will  thus  be  a  good  choice  of  mo- 
ther-bearers. That  nearest  the  origin  of  the  former 
is  retained,  snd  the  others  on  the  same  branch  are 
cut  away ;  the  rest  Of  the  branch  is  also  taken  off, 
so  that  the  old  wood  may  terminate  with  tho 
adopted  lateral.  The  adopted  shoot  is  then  short- 
ened to  two,  three,  four,  or  more  eyes,  according 
to  its  place  on  the  vine,  its  own  strength,  or  the 
strength  of  the  vine.  The  lower  dboots  are  pruned 
in  the  shortest,  in  order  to  keep  the  means  of 
always  supplying  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tree. 
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Second  method. 

Tho  SMond  method  U  to  head  the  nataral  leader 
■0  as  to  cause  it  to  throw  out  two,  three,  or  more 
principal  shoots;  these  are  trained  as  leading 
branches,  and  in  the  winter-pruning  are  not  re- 
duced, unless  to  shape  them  to  the  limits  of  the 
house,  or  unless  the  plant  appears  too  weak  to 
sustain  them  at  length.  LatenUs  from  these  are 
cultivated  about  twelve  inches  apart,  as  mother- 
*  benrers;  those  in  fruit  are  stopped  in  summer, 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  are  cut  into  one  or 
two  eyes.  From  the  appearance  of  the  mother- 
bearersi  iLns  shortened,  this  is  oalled  spur-prun- 
ing. 

Third  method. 

The  third  plan  seems  to  flow  from  taking  the 
■eeond  as  a  foundation,  in  having  more  than  one 
aspiring  leader,  and  from  joining  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  first  sysUm  immediately  to  this  in  re- 
serving well-placed  shoots  to  come  in  as  bearing 
wood.  Thus,  supposing  a  stem  which  has  been 
headed  to  send  up  four  vigorous  competing  lead- 
ers, two  are  suflfered  to  bear  fruit  and  two  are  di- 
rested  of  such  buds  as  break  into  clusters,  and 
trained  to  the  length  of  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  feet  or 
more,  for  mother-bearers,  which  have  borne  a 
erop,  are  out  down  to  within  two  eyes  of  the  stool 
or  legs,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant, 
while  the  reserved  shoots  lose  no  more  of  their 
tops  than  is  necessary  to  ac^nst  them  to  the  trellis. 

To  prune  Vinet  to  advantage. 

In  pruning  vines  leave  some  new  branches  every 
year,  and  take  away  (if  too  many)  some  of  the 
old,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  tree, 
and  much  increase  the  quantity  of  fruit  When 
you  trim  your  vine,  leave  two  knots  and  cut  them 
off'  the  next  time>  for  usually  two  bods  yield  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  Vines  thus  pruned  have  been 
known  to  bear  abundantly,  whereas  others  that 
have  been  cut  close  to  please  the  eye  have  been 
almost  barren  of  fniit 

To  mature  Oraptt  &y  Ineieion  of  the  Vine  Barh, 

It  is  not  of  much  consequence  in  what  part  of 
the  tree  the  incision  is  made,  but  in  case  the  trunk 
is  very  large  the  circles  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
smaller  bmnches.  All  shoots  which  come  out 
from  the  root  of  the  vine  or  from  the  front  of  the 
trunk,  situated  below  the  incision,  must  be  re- 
moved as  often  as  they  appear,  unless  bearing 
wood  is  particularly  wanted  to  fill  up  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall,  in  which  case  one  or  two  shoots 
may  be  left. 

Vines  growing  in  forcing  houses  are  equally  im- 
proved in  point  of  sixe  and  flower,  as  well  as  made 
to  ripen  earlier,  by  taking  away  circles  of  bark. 
The  time  for  doing  this  is  when  the  fruit  is  set, 
and  the  berries  are  about  the  site  of  small  shot. 
The  removed  circles  may  here  be  made  wider  than 
on  vines  growing  in  the  open  air,  as  the  bark  is 
sooner  renewed  in  forcing  houses,  owing  to  the 
warmth  and  moisture  in  those  places.  Half  an 
inch  will  not  be  too  great  a  width  to  take  off  in  a 
oirole  from  a  vigorous  growing  vine,  but  I  do  not 
recommend  the  operation  to  be  performed  at  all  in 
weak  trees. 

This  practice  may  be  extended  to  other  fruits, 
so  as  to  hasten  their  matttrity,  especially  figs,  in 
which  there  is  a  most  abundant  flow  of  returning 
■ap,  and  it  demonstrates  to  us  why  old  trees  are 
more  disposed  to  bear  fruit  than  young  ones.  Mil- 
ler informs  us  that  vineyards  in  Italy  are  thought 
to  improve  every  year  by  age  till  they  are  fifty 
years  old.  For  as  trees  become  old  the  returning 
Tcssels  do  not  convey  the  sap  into  the  roots  with 
the  same  facility  they  did  when  young.    Thus  by 


occasionally  remoring  circles  of  bark  we  only  aa. 
ticipato  the  process  of  nature.  In  both  cases  ft 
stagnation  of  the  true  sap  is  obtained  in  the  fruit- 
ing branches,  and  the  redundant  nutriment  then 
passes  into  the  fruit 

It  often  happens  after  the  oirole  of  bark  has 
been  removed,  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  bark 
adheres  to  the  albumnm.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im* 
portnnce  to  remove  this,  though  ever  so  small, 
otherwise  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  cum- 
munication  is  again  esUblished  with  the  roots,  and 
little  or  no  effect  is  produced.  Therefore,  in  about 
ten  days  after  the  first  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, look  at  the  part  from  whence  the  bark  waa 
removed,  and  separate  any  small  portion  which 
may  have  escaped  the  knife  the  first  time. 

To  prevent  the  Dropping  off  of  Orapee, 
Make  a  circular  incision  in  the  wood,  cutting 
away  a  ring -of  bark  about  the  breadth  of  tha 
twelfth  of  an  inch.  The  wood  acquires  greater 
sise  about  the  incision,  and  the  operation  accele* 
rates  the  maturity  of  the  wood,  and  that  of  the 
fruit  likewise.  The  incision  should  not  be  made 
too  deep  and  further  than  the  bark,  or  it  will  spoil 
both  in  the  wood  and  the  fruit 

To  retard  |A«  Sap, 

At  certain  periods  preventing  or  retarding  the 
mounting  of  the  sap  tends  to  produce  and  ripen 
the  fruit  An  abundanoe  of  sap  is  found  to  in- 
crease the  leaf  buds  and  decrease  the  flower  buds. 
A  process  to  retard  sap  has  long  been  employed  in 
the  gardens  of  MontreniU  The  practice  is  to  di- 
varicate  the  sap  as  near  the  root  as  may  be,  by 
cutting  off  the  main  stem  and  training  two  lateral 
branches,  from  which  the  wall  is  to  be  filled.  An. 
other  process  of  interrupting  the  rising  of  the  sap 
by  separating  the  bark  has  been  long  in  practice 
in  vine-forcing  houses;  this  is  done  when  the 
grapes  are  full  grown,  and  is  found  to  assist  the 
bark  in  diminishing  the  aqueous  and  increasing 
the  saccharine  juice. 

To  dettrog  Tneeete  m  Vinee, 

The  red  spider  is  the  grand  enemy  to  the  Tine  ; 
after  erery  winter's  pruning  and  removal  of  the 
outward  rind  on  the  old  wo^,  anoint  the  branches, 
shoots  and  trellis  with  the  following  composition, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  destruction  of  their  eggs 
or  larvss : 

Soft  soap,  2  lbs. ;  flour  of  sulphur,  2  lbs. ;  leaf  of 
roll  tobacco,  2  lbs. ;  nux  vomica.  4  os. :  turpentine.  I 
English  gill. 

Boil  the  aboye  in  8  English  gallons  of  sc  ft  river 
water  till  it  is  reduced  to  six. 

Lay  on  this  composition,  milk-warm,  with  a 
painter's  brush;  then  with  a  sponge  carefully 
anoint  every  branch,  shoot  and  bud,l&ing  sure  to 
rub  it  well  into  every  joint,  hole  and  angle.  If 
the  house  is  much  infected  the  walls,  flues,  rafters, 
etc.,  are  also  to  be  painted  over  with  the  same 
liquor.  Watering  over  the  leaves  and  fruit  at  all 
times,  except  the  ripening  season,  is  the  preven- 
tive recommended,  and  which  all  gardeners  ap- 
prove. 

To  protect  Orapee  from  Watpe, 

Plant  near  the  grapes  some  yew-trees,  and  the 
wasps  will  so  far  prefer  the  yew-tree  berries  as 
wholly  to  neglect  the  grapes. 

To  take  off  Super/lnoue  Suchere  from  Shnhe. 

Many  flowering  shrubs  put  out  strong  suckers 
from  the  root,  such  as  lilacs,  syringe,  and  some  of 
the  kinds  of  roses  which  take  greatly  Ttom  the 
strength  of  the  mother  plant,  and  which,  if  not 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  planting  the  uUow* 
ing  season  should  be  ^wisted  off  or  otherwise  da 
■trojed. 
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To  renovaU  old  AppU-  Tree*, 
Take  fresh  made  lime  from  the  kiln,  slake  it 
well  with  water  and  well  drens  the  tree  with  a 
braah,  and  the  inseoti  «nd  moss  will  be  completely 
destroyed,  the  outer  rind  will  fall  off  and  a  new, 
onooth,  elear,  healthy  one  will  be  formed,  and  the 
tree  will  assume  a  most  healthy  appearanoe  and 
produce  the  finest  fruit 

Treatment  of  AppJo-  Treee, 
The  limbs  of  apple-trees  are  recommended  by 
acme  to  be  brushed  all  orer  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer, but  it  is  difficult  to  brush  the  branches  of 
trees  when  the  fruit  is  upon  them.  Instead  of 
knuihing  the  trees  in  summer,  as  soon  as  the 
learee  have  fallen  erery  tree  should  he  carefully 
»nd  freely  pruned ;  this  will  open  a  passage  to  the 
ran  and  air,  and  will  contribute  to  health  in  the 
fiiinre  season.  In  addition  to  this,  says  a  corres* 
pendent  of  the  Monthly  Magaxine,  I  should  re- 
ooaimend  bmshtng  off  the  moss  and  cutting  out 
the  cankered  parts  at  any  season  this  is  conve- 
Bient,  and  I  further  recommend  the  tree  to  be 
anointed  some  feet  from  the  ground  with  a  cum- 
poaition  of  sulphur  and  goose  oil,  and  unless  the  or- 
chard is  ploughed,  the  soil  should  be  opened  at 
thezooth 

To  render  New  Pipptne  Productive, 

To  render  it  more  hardy,  the  farina  of  the  pip- 
pin should  be  introduced  to  the  flower  of  the  Sibe- 
rian erab,  whereby  a  mule  is  produced,  which 
ripens  in  cold  and  exposed  situations,  yet  retains 
the  rioh  flavor  of  the  other  parent.  But  the»e 
hybrid  or  mule  productions  in  a  few  generations 
return  to  the  character  of  the  one  or  the  other  va- 
riety. A  most  excellent  variety  oi  this  apple, 
called  the  Downtun  Pippin,  has  been  obtained  by 
introdoeing  the  farina  of  the  golden  to  the  female 
flower  of  the  Orange  Pippin,  and  the  progeny  is 
more  hardened  than  either  parent. 

To  ohtatH  Earljf  Fruit  hjf  Exhibiting  the  Treet. 

Mr.  Knight  having  trained  the  branches  of  an 
apple-tree  against  a  southern  wall  in  winter, 
loosened  them  to  their  utmost,  and  in  spring,  when 
the  flower-buds  began  to  appear,  the  branches  were 
again  trained  to  the  wall.  The  blossoms  soon  ex- 
panded and  produced  fruit,  which  early  attained 
perfect  maturity,  and,  what  is  more,  the  seeds  from 
their  fruits  afforded  plants  which,  partaking  of  the 
quality  of  the  parent,  ripened  their  fruit  very  con- 
liderably  eorlier  than  other  trees  raised  at  the 
■ame  time  (Vom  seeds  of  the  same  fruity  which  had 
grown  in  the  orchard. 

To  hatten  the  Ripening  of  Wall  FruiL 
Painting  the  wall  with  black  paint  or  laying  a 
composition  of  the  same  color,  produces  not  only 
more  in  quantity,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three, 
but  the  quality  is  also  superior  in  siae  and  flavor 
to  that  which  grows  against  the  wail  of  the  natu- 
ral oolor.  But  the  trees  must  be  clear  of  insects, 
or  they  will  thrive,  from  the  same  oause,  more 
than  the  fruit. 

To  preeerve  Plante  from  Froei, 

Before  the  plant  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
thawed,  after  a  night*«  frost,  sprinkle  it  well  with 
ipring- water  in  which  sal-ammoniao  or  common 
fait  has  been  infused. 

To  engra/t  the  Coffee- Tree. 

Plant  in  small  hampers  during  the  rainy  season 
young  plants  raised  by  seed,  when  they  are  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  Place  them  in  the 
shade  until  they  are  quite  recovered,  then  remove 
them  in  the  hampers,  respectively,  to  the  foot  of 
the  coffee  trees  chosen  for  the  mother  plants,  which 


ought  to  be  of  the  most  healthy  and  produotlvc 
kind. 

These  latter  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground,  to  make  tbem 
throw  out  new  wood  near  their  roots.  It  is  those 
shoots  which  are  graAed  when  they  are  about  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  long  upon  the  reedling  plant* 
in  the  hampers  placed  niund  the  mother  plants. 
The  hampers  should  be  in  part  buried  in  the 
ground  to  preserve  the  earth  within  ti.em  moist. 

There  are  several  ways  of  performing  the  ope- 
ration of  grafting,  but  we  shall  give  only  the  two 
following,  which  seem  most  likely  to  anower  the 
purpose,  without  calling  upon  the  cultivator  to 
pursue  too  complex  a  process : 

1st  Draw  together  the  stem  of  the  plant  in  the 
hamper  and  one  of  the  branches  of  the  mother 
plant.  Then  make  a  longitudinal  incision  on  each 
of  them  of  the  same  length  j  bring  the  two  in- 
cisions together,  so  that  one  wound  covers  the 
other;  bind  them  closely  together  and  finally  cover 
them  with  a  mixture  of  clayey  earth  and  cow 
dung.  It  would  be  usefHil  to  cut  off  the  top  of 
the  plant  in  the  hamper,  in  order  to  force  the  sap 
into  the  branch  of  the  mother  plant. 

2d.  Draw  together  the  tree  in  the  hamper  and 
the  branch  of  the  mother  plant  as  before,  and  take 
off  f^om  three  to  eignt  inches  of  the  head  of  the 
former.  Then  make  a  triangular  incision  upon 
this  cut,  and  a  similar  one  on  the  branch  of  the 
mother  plant,  to  unite  the  two  wounds;  make  them 
fast  together  and  cover  them  with  the  same  com- 
position as  before;  then  place  the  branch  upright 
by  means  of  a  prop.  Wnen  the  parts  are  firmly 
knit  toge'ther,  cut  the  branch  awuy  from  the 
mother  plnnt.  and  tbe  engrafting  is  completed. 

Toung  trees  thus  engrafted,  after  remaining  one 
or  two  years  in  the  nursery,  should  be  removed  to 
the  plantation  they  are  designed  for.  This  method 
is  highly  useful  to  the  fruit  trees  which  do  not 
propagate  with  all  their  best  qualities  by  meant 
of  seed.  In  the  same  manner  excellent  varieties 
of  spice  trees  may  be  raised  from  plants  propa- 
gated by  seed. 

To  preeerve  Fruit  Tree§  in  Blofom  from  Froet, 

Bnrround  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  blossom  with 
a  wisp  of  straw  or  hemp.  The  end  of  this  sink 
by  means  of  a  stone  tied  to  it  in  a  vessel  of  spring 
water  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tree.  One  ves- 
sel will  conveniently  serve  two  trees,  or  the  cord 
may  be  lengthened  so  as  to  surround  several  be- 
fore its  end  is  plunged  into  the  water.  It  is  heces- 
sary  that  the  vessel  should  be  placed  in  an  open 
situation  out  of  the  reach  of  any  shade,  so  that 
the  frost  may  produce  all  its  effects  on  the  water 
by  means  of  the  cord  communicating  with  it. 

Chineee  Ifode  of  Propagating  Fniit  Tree; 

Strip  a  ring  of  bark  about  an  inch  in  width 
fh>m  a  bearing  branch ;  surround  the  place  with  a 
ball  of  fat  earth  or  loam,  bound  fast  to  the  branch 
with  a  piece  of  matting,  over  this  they  suspend  a 
pot  or  horn  with  water,  having  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  just  sufficient  to  let  tbe  water  drop,  in 
order  to  keep  the  earth  constantly  moist.  The 
branch  throws  new  roots  into  the  earth  Just  above 
the  place  where  the  ring  of  bark  was  stripped 
off.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  spring,  and 
the  branch  is  sawn  off  and  put  into  the  grour.d  at 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  following  year  it  will 
bear  fruit. 

This  mode  of  propagating,  not  only  fhiit  treat 
but  plants  of  every  description,  received  particular 
attention  from  the  editor  while  in  China,  and  has 
since  been  practised  by  him  in  this  country  with 
never-failing  success.  The  mode  he  has  adopted 
is  this: — A.  common  tin  cup  haa  a  round  hole 
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punched  in  the  bottom,  »  little  larger  than  will 
admit  the  stem  of  the  branch  it  is  intended  to  re- 
ceive. A  slit  if  then  to  be  made  from  the  edge 
down  one  side  and  along  the  bottom  to  the  central 
aperture.  The  two  sidea  can  thuB  he  separated 
an  as  to  let  in  the  branch  withoot  injuiy ;  it  is 
then  closed  up,  the  cup  filled  with  loom  mixed 
with  chopped  moss,  and  another  cup  or  gourd 
pierced  with  a  small  hole  sutrpended  from  a  branch 
above.  Thin  is  to  be  kept  filled  with  water.  The 
time  to  do  this  is  in  the  spring  just  before  the  sap 
rises.  In  the  fall  the  limb,  as  before  stated,  is  to 
be  taken  ofi"  below  the  cup  and  planted,  with  all 
the  earth  that  adheres  to  the  roots. 

To  heal  Woundt  in  TWes. 

Make  a  varnish  of  common  linseed  oil,  rendered 
▼ery  drying  by  boiling  it  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
with  an  ounce  of  litharge  to  each  pound  of  oil, 
mixed  with  calcined  bones,  pulverised  and  sifted 
to  the  consistence  of  an  almost  liquid  paste.  With 
this  paste  the  wounds  are  to  be  covered  by  means 
of  a  brush,  after  the  bark  and  other  substance 
have  been  pared,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  as 
smooth  and  even  as  possible.  The  varnish  must 
be  applied  in  dry  weather,  in  order  that  it  may 
attach  itself  properly. 

Oomponiion  for  Healing  tVoundt  in  TVees. 

Take  of  dry  pounded  chalk  three  measures,  and 
of  common  vegetable  tar  one  measure;  mix  them 
thoroughly,  and  boil  them  with  a  low  heat  till  the 
composition  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  bees- 
wax ,'  it  may  be  preserved  for  use  in  this  state  for 
any  length  of  time.  If  chalk  cannot  conveniently 
be  got,  dry  brick-dust  may  be  substituted.  After 
the  broken  or  decayed  liinli  lin."  bfcn  sawed  off, 
the  whole  of  the  saw-cut  must  be  very  carefully 
pared  away,  and  the  rough  edges  of  the  bark,  in 
particular,  must  be  made  quite  smooth :  the  doing 
of  this  properly  is  of  great  consequence ;  then  lay 
on  the  above  composition  hot,  about  the  thickness 
of  half  a  dollar,  over  the  wounded  place,  and  over 
the  edges  of  the  surrounding  bark ;  it  should  be 
spread  with  a  hot  troweL 

To  propagate  fferbe  by  Slipe  and  CHttinge. 

Many  kinds  of  pot-herbs  may,  in  July,  he  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  or  slips,  which  may  br  planted 
out  to  nurse  on  a  shady  border  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  till  they  have  struck  root,  and  may  then  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  If  made 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  they  will 
be  ready  for  transplanting  before  the  end  of  Au- 
gust,  and  in  that  case  will  be  well  established 
before  the  winter.  The  kinds  are  marjoram,  mint, 
sage,  sorrel,  tansy,  tarragons  and  thyme. 

To  prevent  the  growth  of  Weede  round  Young  Fruits 

Treee, 

To  diminish  the  growth  of  weeds  round  fVuit 
trees,  spread  on  the  ground  round  the  fresh  trans- 
planted trees,  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  the  refuse 
stalks  of  flax  after  the  fibrous  parts  have  been 
separated.  This  gives  them  very  surprising  vigor, 
as  no  weeds  will  grow  under  flax  refuse,  and  the 
earth  remains  fresh  and  loose.  Old  trees  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  when  drooping  in  an  orchard, 
will  recover  and  push  out  vegerian  shoots.  In 
place  of  flax  stalks  the  leaves  which  fall  from 
trees  in  autumn  may  be  substituted,  but  they 
most  be  covered  with  waste  twigs  or  anything 
else  that  can  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  them 
away. 

To  avoid  the  had  ^eeU  of  Iron  Naile,  etc,,  on 
^ruit- Treee, 

It  often  happens  that  some  of  the  limbs  of  fhiit- 
treesy  trained  against  a  wall,  are  blighted  and  die^ 


while  others  remain  tn  a  healthy  and  fl«urishin|f 
state.  This  has  hitherto  been  erruneouely  attri- 
buted to  the  effects  of  lightning;  but  from  closer 
observation,  and  from  seveml  experiments,  it  has 
been  found  to  arise  from  the  corroding  effects  of 
the  nails  and  cramps  with  which  trees  in  this  sit- 
uation are  fastened.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience* 
therefore,  it  requires  only  to  be  careful  in  pre- 
venting the  iron  from  ooming  in  contact  with  the 
bark  of  the  trees. 

To  deetrojf  Moee  on  Treee. 

Remore  it  with  a  hard  scrubbing  brush  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  wash  the  trees  with  cow- 
dung,  urine  and  soap-sads. 

To  protect  Treee  and  Skrube  from  the  attack  of 

tiaree. 
Take  three  pints  of  melted  tallow  to  one  of  tar, 
and  mix  them  well  together  over  a  gentle  fire* 
In  November  take  a  small  brush  and  go  over  the 
rind  or  bark  of  the  trees  with  the  mixture,  in  a  milk* 
warm  state,  as  thin  as  it  can  be  laid  on  with  the 
brush.  This  coating  will  not  hinder  the  juices  or 
sap  expanding  in  the  smallest  degree.  Its  eifl- 
oacy  has  been  proved  by  applying  the  liquid  to 
one  tree  and  missing  another,  when  the  latter  has 
been  attacked  and  the  former  lefL  During  five 
years'  experience,  of  those  besmeared  the  first  two 
years  not  one  was  injured  afterwards.  If  all  the 
bark  were  properly  gone  over  with  the  mixta re^ 
they  probably  would  not  need  any  more  for  some 
years. 

To  prevent  the  Propagation  of  Ineeete  on  Apple* 

Treee, 

Let  a  hard  shoe-brush  be  applied  to  every  in- 
fected limb,  as  if  it  were  to  coach  harness,  to  get 
off  the  dirt,  after  which,  with  the  tin  box  and 
brush,  give  the  limbs  a  dressing,  leaving  them 
exposed  to  the  sun  to  increase  the  eflScaoy  of  the 
application.  This  should  be  repeated  occasionally 
during  the  summer,  choosing  always  a  dry  time, 
and  warm,  clear  sunshine. 

To  prevent  the  Ravagee  of  the  Oooteberry  Cater' 

pillar. 

The  only  remedy  is  placing  something  about  the 
stem  or  among  the  branches  of  the  bush,  the  smell 
of  which  is  obnoxious  to  files,  and  which  they  wiU 
not  approach.  The  smell  of  coal-tar  or  petroleum 
is  said  to  keep  off  the  caterpillars;  the  fact  is, 
that  it  keeps  off  the  fly.  The  practice  is  to  wrap  a 
beam  or  twist  of  seed,  strongly  impregnated  with 
this  strong-scented  bitumen,  round  the  stem  of 
the  bush,  and  no  caterpillar  will  touch  a  leaf. 

Other  remedies  are  used,  such  as  soap-suda 
thrown  over  the  bushes,  lime,  chimney-soot,  and 
a  strong  decoction  of  elder-leaves ;  but  who  can 
eat  gooseberries  and  currants  after  they  have 
been  besmeared  with  such  filthy  materials  ?  Keep* 
ing  off  the  fiy  by  the  smell  of  something  which  itf 
disagreeable  to  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  eril  at 
onoe,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  smell  of  coal-tar 
which  can  excite  a  prc^Judioe  in  the  most  delicate 
stomach. 

Anoiher  Method, 

A  few  small  pits  or  holes,  from  twelve  to  fift^ea 
inches  deep,  being  dug  among  the  bushes,  at  con- 
venient distances,  all  the  suxfacn  mould  immedi- 
ately under  and  near  to  the  buuhes,  wherein  the 
greatest  quantity  of  shells  is  likely  to  be  depo- 
sited, is  taken  off  with  a  common  garden  hoe  and 
buried  in  these  holes  or  pits;  after  which  the 
whole  surface  is  carefully  dug  over  to  a  const* 
derablo  depth.  Wherever  these  operations  are 
properly  performed,  no  apprehension  of  loss  trom. 
this  kind  of  oaterpillar  need  be  entertained. 
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To  enrt  the  Diweat  tn  Apple-Tree: 
Bnub  off  the  white  down,  clear  off  the  red  stain 
VBdereeath  it,  and  anoint  the  plaees  infected  with 
m  liqnid  mixture  of  train  oil  and  Seoteh  muff. 

Another  Method. 
Orchards  are  oeeaaionaQy  maoh  injured  by  an 
insect  appearing  like  a  white  effloreseenoe ;  when 
braised  between  the  fingers  it  emits  a  blood* red 
fluid.  Mix  a  quantity  of  oow-dung  with  human 
urine,  to  the  consistence  of  paint,  and  let  the  in- 
fested trees  be  anointed  with  it,  about  the  begin- 
iting  of  March. 

To  cure  the  Canker  in  Apple- Treee, 
The  only  means  of  prerenting  the  eaaher 
worm,  which  destroys  the  young  fruit,  and  endan- 
gers the  life  of  the  tree,  when  discorered,  and 
which,  in  many  instances,  has  proved  to  be  effec- 
tual, is  encircling  the  tree,  about  knee-high, 
with  a  streak  of  tar,  early  in  the  spring,  and  ooc*- 
adding  a  fresh  coat 


In  oiher  Treee, 

Cut  them  off  to  the  quick,  and  apply  a  piece  of 
sound  bark  from  any  other  tree,  and  bind  it  on 
with  a  flauDel  roller.  Cut  off  the  canker,  and  a 
new  shoot  will  grow  strong,  but  in  a  year  or  two 
joa  will  find  it  cankered. 

To  emre  Ulcere  m  Elm-TSreee, 
The  remedy  consists  in  boring  every  tree  at- 
tacked by  the  disease,  at  the  ulcer  itself;  and  in 
applying  a  tube  to  the  hole  occasioned  by  the 
borer,  penetrating  about  nine  lines  in  depth.  The 
sound  trees,  which  are  also  bored,  afford  no 
liquor,  whereas  those  that  are  ulcerated  afford  it 
in  great  abundance,  increasing  particularly  in  fine 
weather,  and  when  the  wound  is  exposed  to  the 
south.  Stormy  weather  and  great  winds  stop 
the  effusion.  In  this  manner  l^e  ulcers  dry  and 
heal  in  forty-eight  hours. 

To  eleanee  Orchard  TSreee  by  Lime, 

The  use  of  lime  has  been  highly  recommended 
in  the  dressing  of  old  moss-eaten  orchard  trees. 
Some  fresh  made  lime  being  slaked  with  water, 
and  some  old  worn  out  apple-trees  well  dressed 
with  it  with  a  brush,  the  result  was  that  the  in- 
sects and  moss  were  destroyed,  the  outer  rind  fell 
off,  and  a  new,  smooth,  clear,  healthy  one  formed ; 
the  trees,  although  twenty  years  old,  assuming  a 
most  healthy  appearance. 

To  emre  Blight  in  Fruit  Treee. 

A  smothering  straw-fire  should  be  made  eariy 
in  October,  in  ealm  weather,  under  each  tree,  and 
kept  up  daring  an  hour  or  more.  This  done^, 
scrape  the  moss  and  other  impurities  from  the 
trunk,  and  Arom  every  obscure  hole  and  comer ; 
set  your  ladders  to  the  branches,  carefVilly  clean- 
ing them  in  the  same  way,  taking  from  the  re- 
maning leaves  eveiy  web  or  nidus  of  insects.  If 
need  be,  wash  the  trunk,  and  all  the  larger  wood, 
with  a  solution  of  lime  and  dung.  Last  of  all,  it 
Is  necessary  to  destroy  the  insects  or  eggs,  which 
may  have  dropped  upon  the  ground,  and  it  may  be 
vseful  to  loosen  the  soil  in  the  circumference.  In 
the  spring,  or  early  blighting  season,  apply  your 
ladders,  make  a  careful  survey  of  every  branch,  and 
act  accordingly;  repeat  this  monthly,  picking 
off  all  blights  by  hand,  and  using  the  water-en- 
gine, where  ablution  may  be  necessary.  To  those 
who  have  firuit,  or  the  market  profit  thereof,  every 
•rehard  or  garden,  little  or  great,  will  amply  re- 
pay such  trouble  and  expense. 

Another  Method, 
Trees  newly  transplanted,  in  general,  escape  its 
sttMl^  wbsB  other  tzes^,  of  the  same  kind  of  fhdt^ 


grown  in  the  same  situation,  are  nearly  de- 
stroyed. Peach  and  nectarine  trees  should  be  dug 
up  once  in  every  five  or  six  years,  and  replanted 
with  ftesh  mould.  By  this  method,  a  larger 
quantity  of  fruit  of  a  superior  kind  will  be  ob- 
tained. The  eovering  ef  trees  with  mats,  by 
almost  totally  depriving  them  of  light,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  create  blight,  which  often  attends  aH 
excess  of  heat  or  cold. 

To  preeerve  Apple-Treee  from  Blight 
Washing  the  branches  with  quick-lime  will  pre- 
serve the  trees  from  blight,  and  insure  a  crop; 
those  which  escape  washing  suffer  from  the  blight, 
whUst  the  others  produce  a  good  crop. 

To  prevent  the  Blight  or  Mildew  from  injuring  Or- 

eharde. 

Bub  tar  well  into  the  bark  of  the  apple-trees, 
about  four  or  six  inches  wide  round  each  tree^ 
and  at  about  one  foot  f^m  the  ground.  This 
effectually  prevents  blight,  and  abundant  crops 
are  the  consequence. 

To  prevent  Mildew  on  Fruit- Trtee. 
Take  one  quart  of  whiskey,  two  pounds  of  pow- 
dered sulphur,  two  ounces  of  copperas,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  camphor.  Dissolve  first  the  camphor, 
reduced  to  powder,  gradually  in  the  spirit,  then 
dissolve  also  the  copperas  in  it;  then  rub  gradu- 
ally the  powdered  sulphur  into  the  solution,  when 
the  whole  will  form  a  mixture  of  a  thickisb  con- 
sistence. The  fruit-trees,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
immediately  after  being  cleaned  and  tied  up,  are 
to  have  their  trunks  and  all  their  branches  com- 
pletely covered  with  this  mixture,  by  means  of  a 
large  paint-brush. 

To  prevent  Mildew  on  Peach- Treee, 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February,  if  the 
trees  are  In  a  stunted  or  sickly  state,  take  away 
all  the  old  mould  from  the  roots  as  carefully  as 
possible,  and  put  in  its  place  fresh  rotten  turf  from 
an  old  pasture,  without  any  dung ;  and  the  trees 
will  not  only  recover  their  health,  but  produoe  a 
crop  of  fine  fruit 

To  prevent  Gumming  in  Fruit-  Treee. 

To  prevent  gumming,  or  the  spontaneous  exu 
dation  of  gum  from  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees, 
which  injures  to  a  considerable  extent  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  tree, — 

Take  of  horse  dung  any  quantity,  mix  it  well 
up  with  a  quantity  of  clay  and  a  little  sand,  so  as 
to  make  a  composition ;  then  add  a  quantity  of 
pitch-tar  (which  is  put  upon  cart-wheels),  and 
form  a  wettinh  composition  of  the  whole.  The 
fruit  trees,  in  the  spnng  of  the  year,  after  they  are 
cleaned  and  tied  up,  are  to  have  their  trunks  and 
stems  completely  bedaubed  or  covered  with  this 
mixture. 

To  cultivate  the  Oneumber, 

To  produoe  cucumbers  at  an  early  season,  is  an 
object  of  emulation  with  every  gardener;  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  has  not  a  cu- 
cumber-bed in  his  garden.  Cucumbers  are  forced 
in  hot-beds,  pits,  and  hot-houses,  and  the  heat  of 
fire,  steam,  and  dung  have  been  applied  to  their 
culture;  but  dung  is  the  only  thing  yet  found  out, 
by  the  heat  of  which  the  ouoomber  may  be  advan- 
tageously cultivated. 

Soil. 

Cucumbers,  like  eveiy  other  plant,  will  grow  In 
any  soil,  though  not  with  the  same  degree  of  vigor» 
provided  they  be  supplied  with  a  soflieiency  of 
heat,  light,  water,  and  air. 

For  Barlg  Forcing. 

Aberorombie  recommends  a  mould  or  compost 
of  the  following  materials    One-third  of  rich  top- 
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•pit  earth,  Arom  an  upland  p^atnre,  one-half  of 
Tegetable  moald,  and  one-sixth  of  well  deoom- 
poaed  hone  dung,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand. 
McPhail  used  regetable  mould  made  from  a 
mixture  of  the  leaves  of  elm,  lime,  beech,  sjca- 
more,  horse  and  sweet  ohestnut,  spniee  and  Scotoh 
fir,  walnut,  laurel,  oak,  evergreen,  oat,  ash,  etc., 
and  among  them  withered  grass,  and  weeds  of 
various  forts.  This  vegetable  mould  is  preferable 
to  any  other. 

Comport  Hted  in  Kew  Garden. 
Of  light  loam,  a  few  months  from  the  common, 
one-third  part;  the  best  rotten  dung,  one-third 
part;  leaf  mould,  and  heath  earth,  equal  parts, 
making  together  one-third  part;  the  whole  well 
mixed  for  use. 

To  form  the  Seed, 

If  one  light  frame  will  be  large  enough  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  choose  a  dry  sheltered  part  of  the 
melon  ground,  and  form  abed.  When  high  winds 
are  suffered  to  blow  against  a  cucumber  bed,  they 
have  a  very  powerful  effect  on  it;  therefore,  when 
a  cucumber  bed  is  about  to  be  formed,  the  first 
object  of  consideration  should  be  to  have  it  shel- 
tered from  the  high  winds  and  boisterous  stormy 
weather.  Having  put  on  the  frame,  and  waited 
till  the  bed  is  fit  for  moulding,  lay  in  five  or  six 
inches  depth  of  the  proper  earth  or  compost. 

Sowing. 

Abercromhie  sows  some  seeds  in  the  layer  of 
the  earth,  which  he  spreads  over  the  bed,  putting 
thom  in  half  an  inch  deep.  He  also  sows  some 
seeds  in  two,  three,  or  more  small  pots  of  the  same 
kind  of  earth,  which  m«r  be  plunged  a  little  into 
that  of  the  bed. 

To  raiee  Plants  from  Cutting: 
Instead  of  raising  cucumber  plants  from  seed, 
they  may  be  nised  fh>m  cuttings,  and  thus  kept 
on  from  year  to  year,  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  a  shoot  which  is  ready  for  stopping,  cut  it 
off  below  the  joint,  then  cut  smooth  the  lower  end 
of  the  shoot  or  cutting,  and  stick  it  into  fine  leaf 
or  other  rich  mould,  about  an  inch  deep,  and  give 
it  plenty  of  heat,  and  shade  it  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun  till  it  be  fairly  struck.  By  this  method 
cuoumber  plants  may  readily  be  propagated. 

Treatment  till  removed  to  tlie  Fruiting  Bed, 
After  sowing  continue  the  glasses  on  the  fhune; 
giving  occasional  vent  above  for  the  steam  to  eva- 
porate. The  plants  will  be  up  in  a  few  days,  when 
it  will  be  proper  to  admit  air  daily,  but  more 
guardedly  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights.  In 
frosty  weather  hang  part  of  a  mat  over  the  aper- 
ture. When  the  plants  are  a  little  advanced,  with 
the  seed  leaves  about  half  an  inch  broad,  tnke  them 
op  and  prick  some  in  small  pots  of  light  earth, 
previously  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  bed.  Put 
three  plants  in  each  pot,  and  insert  them  a  little 
■lopingly,  quite  to  the  seed-leaves.  Plunge  the 
pots  into  the  earth ;  and  prick  some  plants  also 
into  the  earth  of  the  bed.  Give  a  very  little  water 
Just  to  the  roots ;  the  water  should  be  previously 
warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  bed.  Draw  on 
the  glasses ;  but  admit  air  daily,  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  to  give  vent  to  the 
■team  rising  in  the  bed,  by  tilting  the  lights  be- 
hind from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two  high,  in 
proportion  to  the  hcftt  of  the  bed  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather.  Cover  th  e  glasses  every  n  igh t 
with  garden  mats  and  remove  them  timely  in  the 
morning.  Give  twice  a  week,  once  in  two  days, 
or  daily,  according  to  the  season,  a  verv  light 
watering.  Keep  up  a  moderate  lively  heat  in 
the  bed  by  requisite  linings  of  hot  dung  to  the 


To  guard  the  Seedejrom  IRee, 
Lay  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  pot  or  pan  till  the^ 
have  oome  up,  and  afterwards  at  night  cover  witli 
a  poc  of  equal  sise  till  the  seed-leaves  have  ex- 
panded and  the  husks  hiive  dropped;  for,  until 
then,  the  plants  nre  liable  to  be  destroyed.  Th« 
cover,  however,  should  always  be  removed  by  sun- 
rise, and  replaced  in  the  evening.  It  is  at  ntghl 
these  vermin  generally  commit  their  depredations. 
No  air  need  be  admitted  till  the  heat  begins  to 
rise, and  steam  begins  to  appear;  but  after  that 
the  light  should  be  tilted  a  little  every  day,  in 
whatever  state  the  weather  may  be,  until  the  plants 
break  ground.  Air  must  then  be  admitted  with 
more  care;  and  if  frosty,  or  very  chill,  the  end  of 
a  mat  should  be  hung  over  the  opening,  that  the 
air  may  sift  through  it,  and  not  immediately  strike 
the  plants. 

To  traneplant  Oueumhere. 

As  soon  as  the  seed-leaves  of  the  plants  are  ftilly 

expanded,  transplant  them  singly  into  pots  of  the 

48th  size,  and  give  a  little  water  and  air  night 

and  day.  The  temperature  for  seedlings  is  from 
650  to  750,     ^m,  ti^ig  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  and  a  little  air 
night  and  day  so  as  to  keep  the  internal  air  in  the 
frame  sweet  and  fiuotuating  between  the  degreee 
of  heat  above-mentioned,  the  plante  will  be  fit  for 
finally  transplanting  out  in  one  month,  that  is,  by 
the  14th  of  November,  into  the  fruiting  frames. 

To  form  the  Frniting  Bed. 
Begin  to  make  preparations  for  the  fhiiting  bed, 
about  three  weeks  before  the  plants  are  ready  to 
be  planted  out  for  good.  The  dung  collected, 
after  being  well  worked,  is  made  up  into  a  bed 
about  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  the  frames  Md 
lights  set  upon  it.  It  is  afterwards  suffered  to 
stand  for  a  few  days  to  settle,  and  until  its  violent 
heat  be  somewhat  abated,  and  when  it  is  thought 
to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  the  plants  to  grow  in,  ita 
surface  is  made  level,  and  a  hill  of  mould  laid  in 
just  under  the  middle  of  each  light,  and  when  the 
mould  gets  warm  the  plants  are  ridged  out  in  it 
After  this,  if  the  bed  has  become  perfectly  sweet, 
and  there  be  heat  enough  in  it,  and  the  weather 
proves  fine,  the  plants  will  grow  finely. 

To  Plant  Out, 
When  the  temperature  is  ascertained  to  be  right, 
bring  the  plants  in  their  pots;  turn  over  the  hills 
of  mould,  forming  them  again  properly,  and  then 
proceed  to  planting.  Turn  those  in  pots  clean  out 
one  at  a  time,  with  the  ball  of  earth  whole  ftbout 
the  roots;  and  thus  insert  one  patch  of  three 
plants  which  have  grown  together,  with  the  ball 
of  earth  entire  into  the  middle  of  each  hill,  earth- 
ing them  nearly  around  the  stems.  Also  any  not 
in  pots  having  been  pricked  into  the  earth  of  the 
bed,  if  required  for  planting,  may  be  taken  up 
with  a  small  ball  of  earth  and  planted  similarly. 
With  water  warmed  to  the  air  of  the  bed,  give  a 
very  light  watering  about  the  roots,  and  shut 
down  the  glasses  till  next  morning.  Shade  the 
plants  a  little  from  the  mid-day  sun  a  few  days, 
till  they  have  taken  root  in  the  hills,  and  oover 
the  glasses  every  evening  with  large  mats,  whieh 
should  be  taken  off  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  PhaiVt  Method  of  Covering  the  Frautee, 
Firat,  lay  clean  single  mats  on  the  lights  in 
length  and  breadth,  nearly  to  oover  the  sashes, 
taking  care  not  to  suffer  any  part  of  the  mats  to 
hang  over  the  sashes  on  or  above  the  linings,  for 
that  would  be  the  means  of  drawing  the  steam 
into  the  frames  in  the  night  time.  On  these  mata 
spread  equally  a  covering  of  soft  hay,  and  on  the 
hay  lay  another  oovering  of  single  mat%  npoa 
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vbich  mn  laid  two,  and  sometimes  three  or  four, 
rows  of  boards  to  prevent  the  eoToring  from  being 
bl^MTB  off  bj  the  winds.  Tbe  mats  laid  on  next 
Id  the  glass  urn  merelj  to  keep  tbe  seeds  and  dust 
which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  hay  from  getting 
into  the  frames  among  the  plants.  If  the  bed  be 
high,  in  cuTering  up,  steps  or  short  ladders  must 
be  used  bj  those  whofo  offiee  it  is  to  eover  and 
nnouTor;  and  great  oare  must  be  taken  not  to 
break  or  injure  the  glass. 

Setting  tie  FruiL 

The  encamber  bears  male  and  female  blossoms 
distinetly  on  the  same  plant  The  latter  only  pro- 
duee  the  fruit,  which  appears  first  in  miniature 
eloee  under  the  ease,  even  before  the  flower  ex- 
pands. There  is  never  any  in  the  males;  but 
these  are  placed  iff  the  vieinity  of  the  females,  and 
are  abeoluteiy  necessary,  by  the  dispersion  of  their 
farina,  to  impregnate  the  female  blos«om ;  the  fmit 
«f  which  will  not,  otherwise,  swell  to  its  full  sise, 
and  the  seeds  will  be  abortive.  The  early  plants 
under  the  glass,  not  having  the  fuJ  current  of  the 
natural  air,  nor  the  assistanoe  of  bees  and  other 
winged  insects  to  eonvey  the  farina,  the  artificial 
aid  uf  the  eultivator  is  neoessaiy  to  effect  the  im- 
pregnation. 

At  the  time  of  fructification  watch  the  plants 
daily,  and,  as  soon  as  a  female  fluwer  and  some 
male  blossoms  are  fully  expanded,  proceed  to  set 
the  fruit  the  same  day.  Tdce  off  a  male  blossom, 
detaching  it  with  part  of  the  foot-stalk ;  hold  this 
between  the  finger  and  thumb;  pull  away  the 
fluwer-leaf  close  to  the  stamens  and  central  part, 
which  apply  close  to  the  stigma  of  the  femala 
flower,  twirling  it  a  little  about,  to  discharge 
therenn  some  particles  of  the  fertilising  powder. 
Proceed  thus  to  set  every  fruit,  as  the  flowers  of 
both  sorts  open,  while  of  a  lively  full  expansion ; 
and  generally  perform  it  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  using  a  fresh  male,  if  possible,  for  each  im- 
pregnation, as  the  males  are  usually  more  abun- 
dant than  the  female  blossoms.  In  consequence, 
the  young  fruit  will  soon  be  observed  to  swell 
freely  Coeuiubers  attain  the  proper  sise  for 
gathering  in  shout  fifteen  or  twenty  days  from 
the  time  of  setting ;  and  often,  in  succession,  for 
two  or  three  months  or  more,  in  the  same  bed,  by 
good  culture.  The  above  artificial  operation  will 
be  found  both  necessary  and  effectual  in  forcing 
the  cucumber,  between  the  decline  of  autumn  and 
May,  while  the  plants  are  mostly  shut  under  glass. 
In  plants  more  fully  exposed  to  the  free  air  the  im- 
pregnation is  effected  mostly  or  wholly  by  nature. 
To  save  the  Seed, 

Select  some  best  summer  fruit,  from  good  pro- 
ductive plants,  which  permit  to  continue  in  full 
growth  till  they  become  yellow.  Then  cut  them 
from  the  vine,  and  place  them  upright  on  end,  in 
the  full  sun,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  they 
may  be  cut  open,  and,  the  seed  being  washed  out 
from  the  pulp,  spread  it  to  dry  and  harden;  then 
put  It  up  in  papers  or  bags  for  futare  sowing.  It 
will  reraain  good  many  years ;  and  seed  of  three 
or  four  yeus'  keeping  is  preferable  for  early 
frame  crops. 

/nsscto  «Md  Di—atm, 

The  thrips  sometimes  attack  early  onenmbers, 
aod  are  to  be  destroyed  by  fumigation.  The  red 
spider  rarely  makes  its  appearanoe;  when  it  does 
water  must  have  been  improperly  withheld.  Some 
■oils  produce  canker  in  the  shoots,  especially  where 
they  branch  from  the  main  stem.  When  this  is 
the  ease,  the  only  resource  is  to  renew  the  soil 
and  the  plants. 

To  gn4o  Omemmhen  mmder  Hantd'Olaum, 

The  foUowing  method  if  given  by  MoPhail  as 


that  generally  practised:  The  seeds  are  sown 
about  the  middle  of  April*  in  a  euonmber  or 
melon  bed,  add  when  they  come  up  they  are  pot- 
ted ont  into  small  pots,  two  or  three  plants  tu 
each,  and  kept  properly  watered,  and  stopped  at 
the  first  or  second  joint  About  the  middle  of 
May  a  warm  situation,  where  the  mould  is  very 
rich,  is  pitched  on,  and  a  trench  dug  out  about 
two  feet  deep,  three  brosd,  and  tbe  length  pro- 
portioned aoeording  to  the  number  of  lights  it  is 
intended  for.  This  breach  is  filled  with  good 
warm  dung,  and  when  the  dung  is  come  to  its  full 
heat  it  is  covered  over  with  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
inches  deep  of  rich  mould.  The  glasses  are  then 
set  upon  It  about  three  feet  distMnt  from  each 
other,  and  when  the  mould  gets  warm  under  them 
the  plsnts  are  turned  ont  of  the  pots,  with  their 
balls  whole,  and  plunged  in  tbe  mould  under  the 
glasses,  and  a  little  water  given  thera  to  settle  the 
mould  about  their  roots,  the  glssses  set  over  them; 
and,  after  they  have  made  roots  and  begin  to  grow, 
in  fine  days  they  are  raised  a  little  on  one  side  to 
let  the  plsnts  have  free  air;  and,  as  the  weather 
gets  warmer,  air  is  given  more  plentifully,  to 
harden  the  plants,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
bear  the  open  air  and  run  from  under  the  glasses* 
When  the  plants  begin  to  fill  the  glasses,  they  are 
trained  out  horisontally,  and  the  glasses  set  upon 
bricks  to  bear  them  from  tbe  plsnts.  After  thia 
the  plants  require  nothing  more  than  to  be  sup- 
plied with  water  when  the  summer  showers  are 
not  suffioient,  and  to  stop  them  when  they  run 
too  thin  of  branches,  and  thin  them  of  leaves  or 
branches  when  they  are  likely  to  be  overcrowded* 
In  warm  summers  and  in  warm  situations,  by 
this  mode  of  management,  the  plants  will  bear 
plentifully  for  about  two  months,  provided  they  be 
not  attacked  by  insects  or  weakened  by  diseases. 

To  prevent  the  Irregnlar  Growtk  of  Melcnn, 
Melons  frequently,  in  certain  situations,  lose 
their  circular  form*  and  grow  larger  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  and  these  misshapen  fruits  are 
always  Jl>ad.  To  remedy  this,  take  a  small  forked 
stick,  in  proportion  to  the  site  of  the  melon,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  ground  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  tail  of  the  fruit,  taking  the  precaution  to  lay  a 
litUe  moss  between  the  two  prongs,  and  suspend 
tbe  melon  to  the  fork.  In  a  few  days  tbe  melon 
will  resume  its  form,  when  the  fork  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  operation  is  finished.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  remains  undiminished. 

To  produce  Muakroome. 

If  the  water  wherein  mushrooms  have  been 
steeped  or  washed  be  poured  upon  sn  old  bed,  or 
if  the  broken  part  of  mushrooms  be  strewed 
thereon,  there  will  speedily  arise  great  numben. 

To  produce  New  Potatoet  throughout  the  WinUr 

Monthe, 

Prepare  a  proper  quantity  of  red  sand,  of  a 
rather  loamy  nature,  and  mix  it  up  with  a  portion 
of  lime  in  powder,  vis.,  about  one- third,  about 
fourteen  days  before  using  it  This  soil  is  to  be 
spread  about  three  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  of 
any  old  wooden  box,  or  on  a  very  dry  brick  cellar 
floor.  The  cellar  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 
frost,  nor  yet  too  much  oonflned  from  the  air* 
Procure  a  measure  or  two  of  large  potatoes  of  a 
prior  year's  growth ;  the  sorts  preferred  are  the 
red-apple  potatoes  and  the  pink-eyes  of  purple 
potatoes.  Set  these  on  the  soil  whole,  about  three 
inches  apart,  with  the  crown  or  the  principal  eye 
to  tbe  soil  in  preference;  but  put  no  soil  over 
them.  Plant  about  the  20th  of  September,  which 
allows  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  for  their  growth ; 
the  old  potatoes  also  throw  ont  numerous  sprouts 
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or  sulks,  with  manj  potatoes  growing  on  them. 
The  original  porat«»e8  for  planting  whole,  for  seta 
in  September,  «hoald  be  such  as  were  of  perfect 
growth  in  the  October  of  the  preoeding  year,  and 
well  preserved  during  the  winter.  The  sprouts 
which  shoot  from  them  should  be  removed  by  the 
end  of  April;  and  these  sprouts,  which  will  be 
from  fix  to  twenty -six  inches  long,  may  be  planted 
with  all  their  fibres  in  a  garden,  for  a  first  crop; 
about  June  15  the  potato  sets  may  be  sprit  again, 
and  the  sprouts  planted  for  a  second  crop ;  and  in 
September  the  potato  sets  may  be  sprit  a  third 
time,  and  the  sprouts  of  the  last  produce  thrown 
away  as  useless.  At  the  end  of  September  the 
original  or  seed  potato  is  to  be  gently  placed  on 
the  soils,  as  before  mentioned  for  a  Christmas 
crop.  At  the  end  of  three  months  at  furthest  the 
old  potatoes  should  be  carefully  twisted  from  the 
new  ones,  and  the  sprouts  taken  ofi"  the  old  po- 
tato, and  the  old  potato  is  then  to  be  placed  on  its 
bottom  or  side,  on  a  fresh  bed  of  soil  prepared  as 
before,  and  left  to  produce  another  crop  from  fresh 
ey9B  placed  next  the  soil :  as  you  are  to  observe 
that  the  old  potato  should  not  be  set  or  placed 
twice  on  the  same  side,  and  yon  must  take  care 
at  that  time  to  remove  the  sprouts,  to  prevent  the 
moisture  from  rotting  the  old  potato.  By  the 
above  method  may  be  had  four  crops  of  new  po- 
tatoes from  one  potato,  exclusive  of  those  pro- 
duced from  the  sprouts  planted  in  the  garden  in 
April  and  June,  from  which  may  be  obtained  two 
crops  of  well-grown  potatoes  in  September  and 
October,  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  each. 
The  crops  were  very  plentiful,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  planted. 

The  potatoes  are  remarkably  well  flavored,  and 
may  be  kept  longer  withont  prejudice  after  gath- 
ering, before  dressed,  than  potatoes  grown  in  the 
natural  ground. 

To  rat»0  Ptu  in  ^ufiimii. 

The  purple-flowered  peas  are  found  to  answer 
best  for  a  late  crop  in  autumn,  as  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  be  mildewed  as  many  of  the  other  sorts, 
and  will  continue  flowering  tfll  the  first  crop  stops 
them.  These  peas  may  be  sown  in  July,  August, 
or  so  late  as  the  first  week  in  September,  if  sown 
in  a  warm,  sheltered  situation,  and  in  a  soil  ia- 
<dining  to  sand.  Soak  the  peas  in  warm  mUk,  and 
after  you  have  drawn  the  drills  water  them  before 
you  sow  the  peas ;  it  is  best  to  sow  them  towards 
the  evening.  If  the  autumn  should  prove  very  dry 
they  will  require  frequent  watering.  When  peas 
are  sown  before  winter  or  early  in  spring,  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  eaten  by  mice.  To  prevent  this, 
soalt  the  peas  for  a  day  or  two  in  train  oil  before 
you  sow  them,  which  will  encourage  their  vegeta- 
tion and  render  them  so  obnozioos  to  the  mice 
that  they  will  not  eat  them. 

To  sow  Pea»  in  Oirds§  instead  of  Straight  Row, 

It  is  a  great  error  in  those  persons  who  sow  the 
rows  of  tall-growing  peas  close  together.  It  is 
much  better  in  those  sorts  which  grow  six  or  eight 
feet  high  to  have  only  one  row,  and  then  to  leave 
a  bed  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  for  onions,  carrots, 
or  any  crops  which  do  not  grow  talL  The  advan- 
tages which  will  be  derived  are,  that  the  peas  will 
not  be  drawn  up  so  much,  be  stronger,  will  flower 
mooh  nearer  the  ground,  and  in  wot  weather  can 
be  more  easily  gathered  withont  wetting  yon.  But 
instead  of  sowing  peas  in  straight  rows,  if  yon 
will  form  the  ground  into  eirelefl  of  three  feet  di- 
ameter, with  a  space  of  two  feet  between  eaeh 
•irele,  in  a  row  thirty  feet  long,  yon  will  have  six 
oiraleB  of  peas,  each  nine  feet,  in  all  fifty-fonr.feet 
U  poaa  instead  of  thirty,  on  the  lamo  txtottt  of 


ground.  If  yon  want  more  than  one  row  of  cir- 
elee  leave  a  bed  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  before  yoa 
begin  another.  For  the  very  tall  sorts  four  feet 
circles  will  afford  more  room  for  the  roots  to  groir 
in,  and  eare  must  be  taken  by  applying  some  ten- 
der twigs  or  other  support,  to  prevent  the  oin'les 
from  joining  each  other.  This  method  is  equally 
applicable  for  scarlet  beans. 

To  prevent  Mice  from  Dtetroying  early-effwn  Peat, 
The  tops  of  furse,  or  whins,  chopped  and 
thrown  into  the  drills,  and  thus  covered  up,  by 
goading  them  in  their  attempts  to  scratch,  is  an 
eflfeetual  preventive.  Sea  sand  strewed  pretty 
thickly  upon  the  surface  has  the  same  effect  It 
gets  in  their  ears  and  is  troublesome. 

To  cultivate  Common  Oarden  Bhubarh. 
It  is  not  enough  to  give  it  depth  of  good  soil, 
but  it  must  be  watered  in  drought,  and  in  winter 
must  be  well  covered  with  straw  or  dung.  If  this 
be  attended  to  your  rhubarb  will  be  solid  when 
taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  your  kitchen,  if  n 
warm  one,  will  soon  fit  it  for  use. 

To  force  Bkubarh. 

Cover  plants  of  the  rheum  hybridum  with  com- 
mon garden-pots  (number  twelve),  having  their 
holes  stopped.  These  are  covered  with  ferment- 
ing dung  and  the  plants  come  very  fine  and  quick- 
ly, but  are  much  broken  by  the  sides  and  tops  of 
the  pots.  After  it  is  all  well  up  the  dung  and 
pots  are  entirely  taken  off  and  large  hand-glassea 
are  substituted  in  their  stead,  thickly  coverMl  with 
mats  eveiy  night  and  in  dull  weather.  This  pro- 
cess greatly  improves  their  flavor,  and  gives  n 
regular  supply  till  that  in  the  opon  air  is  readj 
for  use. 

Another  Method, 

Inclose  and  cover  the  bed  with  open  ^ma> 
work,  around  and  on  which  place  the  dung,  and 
with  this  treatment  the  rhubarb  will  come  up  very 
regularly,  be  of  excellent  quality  and  want  far 
less  attention  than  is  required  by  the  former 
method,  for  the  frsme-work  renders  hand-glasses 
or  any  othen  cover  unnecessary.  Care  should  b« 
taken  to  lay  the  dung  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
top  may  be  partly  or  wholly  taken  off  at  any  Hvom 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  or  examination  with- 
ont disturbing  the  sides. 

Thia  is  a  superior  method  of  foroing  the  rhenm 
hybridum,  but  still  the  foioing  by  pots  will  an> 
swer  very  well  for  any  of  the  smaller-growing 
species. 

Third  Method. 

To  those  who  dislike  the  trouble  of  either  firamet 
or  pots,  it  may  be  useful  te>know  that  rhubarb  will 
come  in  much  quicker  by  being  covered  about  six 
inches  thick  wiUi  light  litter ;  care  should  be  taken 
in  puttins  it  on  and  removing  it  that  no  injoiy  bo 
done  to  the  plants. 

To  dry  Rhnbarb. 

The  best  method  of  drying  rhubarb  if  lo  strip 
it  off  its  epidermis.  This  is  a  long  operation,  bat 
both  time  and  expense  are  spared  in  the  end  by 
the  promptness  and  regularity  of  the  drying. 
Many  oultlvators  of  rhubarb  on  a  large  scale  hare 
repeated  the  experiment  and  have  met  with  tha 
moat  deelsivo  reenlta. 

To  cure  Bhubar^, 
The  method  of  earing  the  true  rhubar1>  Is  aa 
follows :  Take  the  roots  np  when  the  stalks  are 
withering  or  dying  away,  elean  them  from  the 
earth  wiUi  a  dry  brash,  cat  them  in  small  pieees 
of  about  four  or  flve  inches  in  breadth  and  abont 
two  in  depth,  taking  away  all  the  baik,  and  make 
a  hole  in  the  middle  and  string  them  on  peek 
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UiTMd,  keeping  erery  piece  ftpart,  and  erery 
aBomiog,  if  the  weetber  it  fine^  pleoe  them  in  the 
open  pert  of  the  garden  on  stages  erected  by  pla- 
cing small  posts  about  six  feet  high  in  the  ground 
and  six  feet  asnnder,  into  which  fix  horisontsi 
pegs  about  a  foot  apart,  beginning  at  the  top,  and 
the  rhobard  being  sprung  crosswise  on  small 
poles,  i>bMe  them  on  these  pegs,  so  that  if  it  should 
rain  j«ni  oould  easily  remove  each  pole  with  the 
tcspeuded  pieoes  into  any  coYcred  place.  Never 
rnlfer  Lhem  to  be  out  at  night,  as  the  damp  moulds 
them. 

To  euUivtUe  Onion*. 

Never  use  the  hoe  to  the  plant  except  it  be  for 
clearing  the  ground  from  weeds.  When  the  onions 
have  shot  oat  their  leaves  to  their  fy U  sise,  and 
when  they  begin  to  get  a  little  brown  at  the  top, 
elear  away  all  the  soil  from  the  bulb  down  to  the 
ring,  from  whence  proceed  the  fibres  of  the  roots, 
and  thus  form  a  basin  round  each  bulb,  which 
Ufektches  the  rain  and  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
^Ater  from  the  watering-pot  The  old  bulbs  will 
then  immediately  begin  to  form  new  ones,  and  if 
they  nre  kept  properly  moist  and  the  soil  is  good 
the  clusters  will  be  very  large  and  numeroas. 
This  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
txvatment,  as  the  bulbs  thus  gprown  above  ground 
are  much  sounder  than  those  formed  beneath  the 
surface,  and  will  keep  quite  as  well  as  any  other 
■ort,  which  was  not  the  ease  until  this  plan  was 
adopted. 

By  a  particular  mode  of  culture,  the  onion  in 
this  eountry  may  be  grown  nearly  in  form  and 
sIse  like  those  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
seeds  of  the  Spanish  or  Portugal  onion  should  for 
this  purpose  be  sown  at  the  usual  period  in  the 
spring,  very  thickly,  and  in  poor  soil,  under  the 
shade  of  apple  or  pear-trees.  In  autumn  the  bulbs 
will  not  be  much  larger  than  peas,  when  they 
^onld  be  taken  from  the  soU  and  preserved  until 
the  succeeding  spring,  and  then  planted  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  in  a  good  soil,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  The  bulbs  will  often  exceed  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  will  keep  throughout  the 
winter  much  better  than  those  cultivate  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  PortHQUue  Mode  of  (hiitivatinff-OnioHe. 

They  must  first  be  raised  on  a  nursery-bed,  in 
the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  part  of  the  gar- 
den, as  early  in  the  month  of  February  as  the  sea- 
son will  permit;  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  strong 
eoough  to  bear  removal,  that  is  to  say,  when  they 
are  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  let  some 
I  puddle  be  prepared  with  garden  mould  and  water, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  soot,  the  whole  to  be 
of  the  consistence  of  tiiick  cream ;  as  the  plants 
are  drawn  from  the  seed-bed,  let  their  roots  be  in- 
stantly Immersed  in  the  puddle,  and  there  remain 
till  they  are  transplanted,  where  they  are  perma- 
nently to  continue.  The  plants  should  be  set  out 
about  six  Inches  apart,  and  the  ground  kept  per- 
fectly elear  of  weeds,  and  regularly  refreshed  with 
water  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  On  this  latter  cir- 
euiastance  will  very  much  depend  their  site  and 
mitdnrss ;  to  this  is  owing  the  superiority  of  onions 
grown  in  Portugal,  whi<%  are  all  cnltivated  in  the 
way  here  recommended.  By  keeping  the  roots  in 
puddle,  if  it  were  only  for  a  few  minutes,  daring 
the  interval  between  the  taking  up  and  transplant- 
ing, they  are  prevented  fVom  receiving  the  slight- 
est check  from  the  access  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
and  will  require  no  immediate  watering  when  first 
transplanted. 

To  obtain  a  good  Crop  of  Onions* 

Ia  order  to  obuin  a  good  crop  of  onions  it  is 
pxepeor  to  sow  a*  different  seasons,  Tis.,  in  light 


soils,  in  August,  January,  or  early  in  February  | 
and,  in  heavy  wet  soils,  in  March,  or  early  im 
April.  Onions,  however,  should  not  be  sown  in 
January,  unless  the  ground  be  in  a  dry  stata^ 
which  is  not  often  the  case  at  so  early  a  period  of 
the  season :  but  if  so,  advantage  should  be  takes 
of  it. 

To  euUivate  AeparmgnM, 

That  part  of  the  garden  which  is  longest  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  and  least  shaded  by  shrubs  and 
trees,  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  situation  of  the  as- 
paragus quarter.  A  pit  is  then  to  be  dug  five  feet 
in  depth,  snd  the  mould  which  is  taken  from  it 
must  be  sifted,  taking  care  to  reject  all  stones, 
even  as  low  in  sise  as  a  filbert  nut.  The  best  parts 
of  the  mould  must  then  be  laid  aside  for  making 
up  the  beds. 

The  materials  of  the  beds  are  then  to  be  laid  in 
the  following  proportion  and  order : — 

Six  inches  of  common  dunghill  manure;  eight 
inches  of  turf;  six  inches  of  dung  as  before;  six 
inches  of  sifted  earth;  eight  inches  of  turf;  six 
inches  of  Tcry  rotten  dung ;  eight  inches  of  the 
best  earth. 

The  best  layer  of  earth  must  then  be  well  mixed 
with  the  last  of  dung.  The  addition  of  salt  to  the 
earth  of  asparagus  beds,  especially  in  places  far 
from  the  sea,  is  suggested  by  the  natural  habitf 
of  the  plant 

The  quarter  must  now  be  divided  into  beds  flTU 
feet  wide,  by  paths  constructed  of  turf,  two  feet 
in  breadth,  and  one  in  thickness.  The  asparagus 
must  be  planted  about  the  end  of  March,  eighteen 
inches  asunder.  In  planting  them,  the  bud  or  top 
of  the  shoot  is  to  be  placed  at  the  depth  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  the  ground,  while  the  roots  must  be 
spread  out  as  widely  as  possible,  in  the  form  of  an 
umbrella.  A  small  bit  of  stick  must  be  placed  as 
a  mark  at  each  plant,  as  it  is  laid  in  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  the  earth  is  settled  and  dry,  a  spadeftil 
of  fine  sand  is  to  be  thrown  on  each  plant,  in  the 
form  of  a  mole-hill.  If  the  asparagus  plants 
should  have  begun  to  shoot  before  their  transplan- 
tation, the  young  shoots  should  be  cut  off,  and  the 
planting  will,  with  these  precautions,  be  equally 
successful,  though  it  should  be  performed  in  this 
country  even  as  late  as  July.  Should  any  of  the 
plants  originally  inserted  have  died,  they  also  may 
be  replaced  at  this  season.  The  plants  ought  to 
be  two  years  old  when  they  are  transplanted; 
they  will  even  take  at  three,  but  at  four  they  are 
apt  to  faiL 

In  three  years  the  largest  plants  will  be  fit  to  cut 
for  use.  If  the  buds  be  sufficiently  large  to  furnish 
a  supply  in  this  manner,  the  asparagus  shoots 
shoula  be  cut  as  fast  as  they  appear ;  otherwise 
they  must  be  left  till  the  quantity  required  has 
pushed  forth  ;  in  which  case  the  variety  in  color 
and  sise  prevents  them  fVom  having  so  agreeable 
an  appearanoe.  An  iron  knife  is  used  for  thii 
purpose. 

The  asparagus-bed  now  described  will  generally 
last  thirty  years ;  but  if  they  be  planted  in  suoh 
abundance  as  to  require  cutting  only  once  in 
twenty-seven  years,  half  the  bed  being  always  in 
a  state  of  reservation,  it  will  last  a  century  or 
more.  The  turf  used  in  making  the  beds  should 
be  very  free  Arom  stones. 

Another  Method, 

Make  the  bed  quite  fiat,  five  feet  wfde,  of  good 
soil,  without  any  aung,  long  or  short;  sow  it  with 
onions.  Then  sow  two  asparagus  seeds  (lest  one 
should  fail)  about  one  inch  deep,  near  each  other; 
twelre  inches  each  way  sow  two  more ;  and  if  the 
spring  is  oold  and  diy  let  the  weeds  grow  until 
rain  comes.    In  October  cover  the  bed  with  ma- 
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iiiiro  or  mtten  hot-bed.  The  next  ■pring  remoTe 
the  weakest  of  the  two  plants,  and  keep  the  bed 
free  from  weeds.  To  raise  seed,  select  the  tbiok- 
•ft  stems ;  after  blossoming  enongh,  take  off  the 
tops,  to  make  the  seed  strong.  This  is  also  the 
best  way  to  raise  doable  ten-weeks  and  Brompton 
itooks.  Six  ponnds  are  sufBotent  for  any  strong 
plant;  setting  them  to  flower  near  double  ones  is 
of  no  ttse.  The  excess  in  petal  arises  from  oalti- 
Tation,  and  transplanting  into  rich  soil;  wild 
flowers  are  seldom  double.  Keep  all  small  seeds 
ki  the  pod  until  you  tow  t|)em. 

To  force  A»paragu9, 

The  pits  in  which  succession  pines  are  kept  in 
the  summer  hare  at  bottom  a  layer  of  leaves  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  covered  with  the  same  thick- 
ness of  tan,  which  becomes  quite  cold  when  the 
pines  are  removed.  In  one  of  the  pits  should  be 
spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  old  tan  a 
quantity  of  asparagus  roots,  and  oover  it  with  six 
inches  more  of  tan,  and  apply  linings  of  hot  dung, 
and  successively  renew  it  round  the  sides,  keep- 
ing up  thereby  a  good  heat  The  above  mode  was 
Eraotised  in  the  middle  of  December  by  Mr.  Wil- 
am  Ross,  and  in  five  weeks  the  crop  was  fit  for 
•se.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  made  their  appear- 
anoe,  and  during  the  day-time  he  took  off  the 
lights,  introducing  as  much  air  as  possible,  which 
gave  them  a  good  natural  color,  and  the  sise  was 
nearly  as  large  as  if  they  had  been  produced  in 
the  open  ground,  at  the  usual  season. 

To  insure  perfect  success,  it  is  expedient  to 
have  good  roots  to  place  in  the  bed ;  the  usual 
plan  of  taking  them  from  the  exhausted  old  beds 
of  the  garden  is  bad.  If  they  are  past  their  best 
and  unfit  to  remain  in  the  garden,  they  cannot  be 
in  a  good  state  for  forcing.  Young  roots,  four 
years  old  from  the  seed,  are  much  preferable: 
they  are  costly  if  they  are  to  be  purchased  every 
year ;  but  where  there  is  sufllcient  space  a  regular 
sowing  for  this  particular  purpose  should  be  made 
annuidly,  and  thus  a  succession  of  stock  secured. 

To  render  Aeparague  more  Productive, 
In  the  formation  of  beds  the  male  plants  only 
should  be  selected,  which  may  easily  be  done  by 
not  planting  from  the  seed-bed  until  they  have 
flowered.  When  the  plants  are  one  year  old 
transplant  them  into  the  other  beds,  at  six  inches 
distance;  let  them  remain  there  until  they  flower, 
which  will  be  in  most  of  them  in  the  second  year; 
put  a  small  stick  to  each  male  plant  to  mark  it, 
and  pull  up  the  females,  unless  it  is  wished  to 
Bake  a  small  plantation  with  one  of  them  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  experiment. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  especially  if  it  be  rainy 
weather,  out  down  the  stalks  of  the  asparagus, 
fork  up  the  beds,  and  rake  them  smooth.  If  it  be 
dry,  water  them  with  the  draining  of  a  dunghill ; 
but,  instead  of  leaving  them  round,  leave  them 
rather  flat  or  hollow  in  the  middle,  the  better  to 
retain  the  water  or  ndn.  In  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  the  asparagus  will  begin  to  appear,  and 
if  it  b«  dry  weather  continue  watering  once  or 
twice  a  week.  By  this  method  asparagus  may  be 
,eut  about  the  end  of  September;  at  which  time 
'  the  hot-beds  will  saoceed  this,  so  that  by  making 
Ave  or  six  hot-beds  during  the  winter,  aregular  suc- 
•ession  of  It  may  be  had  every  month  of  the  year. 

To  rates  Capeicum  and  make  Cayenne  Pcfper, 
Capsicum  pepper  is  produced  from  the  eapsi- 
•Epi,  which  is  raised  for  ornament,  with  many 
•tier  annual  flowers,  or  for  pivkling  the  green 

Cids,  and  is  the  seed  and  pod  when  ripe.    In 
arch  or  April  procure  some  pods  of  any  of  the 
torts  of  capsicums,  as  there  are  many  varieties  of 


them  of  different  shapes;  take  out  the  seeds.  Had 
sow  them  on  a  bed  not  too  thick.  When  they  ar« 
about  four  inches  high  prick  them  out  on  the  hot- 
bed at  six  inches  asunder,  or  put  each  intfi  a  small 
pot,  or  three  into  a  large  one,  and  keep  them  still 
under  the  glasses.  In  June,  when  the  weather  \m 
settled,  plant  them  ail  in  a  warm  situation  in  a 
rich  earth,  where  they  are  to  remain,  some  on  the 
borders  of  the  flower  garden  and  some  into  larger 
pots,  whioh  you  can  shelter  in  bad  weather. 

To  cultivate  ike  Alpine  Strawberry. 
The  process  consists  of  sowing  the  seed  on  a 
moderate  hot- bed  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
removing  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
sufllcient  strength,  to  beds  in  the  open  ground. 
They  will  begin  to  blossom  after  midsummer,  and 
afford  an  abundant  late  autumnal  crop.  This 
strawberry  ought  always  to  be  treated  as  our  an- 
nual plants. 

To  oMivaie  Sea  Kail, 

The  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  the  month  of  Aprfl  in 
drills,  on  a  good  light  dry  soil ;  as  the  plants  rise^ 
thin  them  and  keep  them  clean.  The  first  winter 
earth  them  up  to  protect  them  from  the  frost ;  tha 
following  summer  thin  them  to  about  eighteen 
inches  distance,  leaving  the  best  plants.  At 
Christmas  take  away  the  decayed  leaves  and  cover 
up  each  plant  with  a  large  deep  pan  or  flower-pot, 
upon  which  lay  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  trees, 
to  keep  off  the  firost  and  create  heat  to  the  plants. 
Stable  litter  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  leaves, 
but  it  is  apt  to  give  the  plants  a  rank  taste.  In 
the  following  month  of  April  the  pots  will  be  quite 
Ml  of  fine  tender  blanched  shoots,  which  may  b« 
cut  over  by  the  ground  (but  not  too  near)  and  tha 
stumps  covered  up  again  for  a  second  crop.  Thia 
may  be  repeated  with  the  same  plants  two  or  three 
times  during  the  spring,  before  the  plants  are  left 
for  summer^s  growth.  With  this  treatment  the 
sea  kail,  if  sufficiently  boiled  in  two  waters,  will 
be  found  equal  to  any  asparagus  or  broooli,  and 
may  be  eaten  with  batter,  or  butter  and  vinegar 
and  pepper,  as  may  suit  the  taste.  The  plant 
being  a  perennial  one,  will  last  for  any  length  of 
time  with  proper  oultare. 

To  cultivate  Badiekee  to  kave  tkem  at  all  Seaeone, 
Take  seeds  of  the  common  radish  and  lay  them 
in  rain  water  to  steep  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
put  them  quite  wet  into  a  small  linen  bag,  well 
tied  at  the  mouth  with  a  packthread.  If  yon 
have  steeped  a  large  quantity  of  seeds,  you  may 
divide  them  into  seveial  bags.  Then  expose  the 
bags  in  a  place  where  they  will  receive  the  great- 
est  heat  of  the  sun  for  about  twenty-four  boors, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  seed  will  begin  te 
grow,  and  yon  may  then  sow  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner in  earth  well  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Prepare  two  small  tubs  to  oover  each  other  exactly. 
These  may  be  easily  provided  by  sawing  a  small 
eask  through  the  middle,  and  they  will  serve  in 
winter ;  in  summer  one  will  be  sufficient  for  each 
kind  of  earth  that  has  been  sown.  As  soon  as  yon 
have  sown  your  seeds  you  must  cover  them  with 
your  tub,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  you  will 
find  radishes  of  the  sise  and  thickness  of  young 
lettuces,  having  at  their  extremities  two  small 
round  leaves,  rising  from  the  earth,  of  a  reddish 
color.  These  radishes,  cut  or  pulled  up,  will  be 
excellent  if  mixed  with  a  salad,  and  they  have  a 
much  more  delicate  taste  than  the  oonunon  rad- 
ishes whioh  are  eaten  with  salt. 

By  taking  the  following  preeaotions  you  may 
have  them  in  the  winter,  and  even  during  the 
hardest  fW>8ts.  After  having  steeped  the  seeds  in 
wsrm  water,  and  exposed  them  to  the  i>un  as  d- 
ready  directed,  or  in  a  place  sufficiently  hot  fi 
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makm  tktm  shoot  fbrtli,  warm  the  two  tabt;  fill 
OBO  of  thorn  with  owth  woU  dunged ;  sow  yoor 
•eeds,  thus  prepAiod,  ia  one  of  them,  and  oover 
it  with  tho  other  tah ;  jou  muit  then  be  oaref ul 
to  fprmUe  it  with  warm  water  as  often  as  may  be 
necesaarf .  Then  eany  the  two  tabs  olosely  joined, 
tsking  eare  they  cover  each  other,  into  a  warm 
Tault  or  eellar,  and  at  the  end  of  tfleen  days  you 
■my  gather  a  fine  salad. 

To  imertiue  Poiag*  Btrht. 

The  BMBiel  worsel  woald,  if  permitted  to  mn 
vp,  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  alTurd  a  good 
ploekiag  of  potage  Tcgetables  twice  a  week  in 
winter  (only).  It  most  be  planted  late,  bat  may 
eontinne  in  the  ground  two  or  three  years,  when 
its  roots  will  be  wasted,  the  herbi^  become 
dwariUhy  and  it  most  be  renewed  by  seed. 

To  guard  Oabbaget  from  the  Dtprtdatiome  of  Ca- 

UrpilUtn, 

Sow  with  hemp  all  the  borders  of  the  ground 
wherein  the  cabbage  is  planted;  and,  although 
the  neighborhood  be  infested  with  eaterpillars, 
the  space  inclosed  by  the  hemp  will  be  perfectly 
free,  and  not  one  of  these  rermin  will  approach  it 

To  banish  tJkm  Bed  Syider, 

Cut  off  the  infected  leaf.  The  leaf  once  attacked 
soon  decays  and  falls  off;  bot  in  the  mean  time 
the  animals  remove  to  another,  and  the  leaf,  from 
the  moment  of  attack,  seems  to  cease  to  perform 
its  office;  but  penevcre  in  the  amputation,  and 
the  plants  become  healthy. 

To  olop  the  Mavaget  of  CaterpUtart  from  Skrub$f 
JPUuUtjOnd  VogtUMm, 

Take  a  ehallng-dish  with  lighted  charcoal,  and 
place  it  nnder  the  branches  of  the  tree  or  bosb 
whereon  are  Uie  caterpillars ;  then  throw  a  little 
brimstone  on  the  coals.  The  vapor  of  the  sulphur, 
which  is  mortal  to  these  insect^  and  the  suffocat- 
ing fixed  air  arising  from  the  charcoal,  will  not 
oidy  destroy  all  tlubt  are  on  the  tree,  bot  will 
effectually  prevent  the  shmbs  ttum  beiog,  at  that 
season,  infested  with  them.  A  pound  of  sulphur 
will  clear  as  many  trees  as  grow  on  several  acres. 

Another  method  of  driving  these  insects  off  fruit 
trees  is  to  boil  together  a  quantity  of  rue,  worm- 
wood, and  common  tobacco  (of  each  equal  parts), 
in  common  water.  The  liquor  should  be  very 
strong.  Sprinkle  this  on  the  leaves  and  young 
branches  every  morning  and  evening  during  the 
time  the  fmit  is  ripening. 

To  dutrojf  Ih90gU  on  Plants, 

Tie  np  some  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  piece  of 
aiuslia  or  fine  linen,  and  with  this  the  leaves  of 
yonng  shoots  of  plants  should  be  dusted,  or  it  may 
be  thrown  on  them  by  means  of  a  oommon  swans- 
down  pnff^  or  even  by  a  dredging  box. 

Freeh  assurances  have  repeatedly  been  received 
of  the  powerful  influence  of  sulphur  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  insects  and  worms  which  infest  and 
prey  on  vegetables.  Sulphur  has  also  been  found 
to  promote  the  health  of  plants  on  which  it  was 
sprinkled ;  and  that  peach-trees  in  particular  were 
remarkably  improved  by  it,  and  seemed  to  absorb 
iL  It  has  been  likewise  observed  that  the  verdure 
and  other  healthful  ^»pearaaoes  were  perceptibly 
Ineteased;  for  the  quantity  of  new  shoots  and 
leaves  formed  subsequently  to  the  operation,  and 
having  no  salphnr  on  their  surfaces,  served  as  a 
kind  of  eomparative  index,  and  pointed  out  dis- 
tinetly  the  aoenmnlation  of  health. 

\  To  ouUtwtU  tks  Smn/hwer, 

The  funflower,  kidney-beans,  and  potatoes, 
nixed  together,  agree  admirably,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sunflower  proving  advaatageoua  to  | 


the  potato.  It  is  a  weU-anthenticated  fhot  that, 
with  careful  attention,  the  sunflower  wiil  maka 
excellent  oil. 

The  mare  or  refuse  of  the  sunflower,  after  tha 
oil  is  expressed,  may  be  prepared  as  a  light  viand 
for  hogs  and  goats,  pigeons  and  poultry,  whieh 
will  banquet  on  it  to  satiety.  Query,  would  it  not 
make  good  uil-eakes  for  fattening  pigs  ?  if  brought 
into  notice  it  might  become  an  object  of  magni* 
tude.  Forty-eight  pounds  of  sunflower  will  pro- 
duce twelve  pounds  of  oil.  In  fine,  I  esteem  it  as 
worthy  of  consideration ;  for  1.  In  the  scale  of  ex- 
cellence, it  will  render  the  use  of  grain  for  feeding 
hog>f  poultry,  pigeons,  etc.  completely  nnneeea- 
sary.  2.  As  it  resembles  olive  oil,  would  it  not 
be  found,  on  examination,  competent  to  supply  its 
place  7  Whatever  may  be  the  points  of  difference^ 
it  certainly  may  be  serviceable  in  home  consump- 
tion and  mannfaotures.  8.  Its  leaves  are  to  be 
plucked  as  they  become  yellow,  and  dried.  4.  It 
affords  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food  to  sheep 
and  rabbits.  To  goats  and  rabbits  the  little 
branches  are  a  delieions  and  luxurioes  gratifica- 
tion, as  is  also  the  disc  of  the  pare  flower,  after 
the  grains  have  been  taken  out.  Rabbits  eat  tha 
whole,  except  the  woody  part  of  the  plant,  which 
is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  fuel.  5.  Its  al- 
kalio  qualities  appear  te  deserve  notice;  forty- 
eight  quintals  yield  eighty  pounds  of  alkali,  a 
produce  four  times  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
plant  we  are  acquainted  with,  maiie  excepted. 
6.  Might  it  not  be  used  as  a  lye?  And  minuter 
observation  might  convert  it  into  soap,  the  basis 
of  both  being  oil. 

Dig  and  treneh  about  it,  as  both  that  and  tha 
potato  k>vo  new  earths.  Let  the  rows  be  twenty- 
nine  inches  dietant  from  each  other,  and  it  will 
be  adviintageous,  as  the  turnsole  loves^oom. 

Three  grains  are  to  be  sown  distant  some  inches 
from  each  other,  and,  when  their  stems  nre  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  the  finest  of  the  three 
only  to  be  left.  Twc  tufts  of  French  beans  to  be 
planted  with  potatoes.  The  French  beans  will 
climb  up  the  side  of  the  sunflower,  which  will  act 
end  uniformly  support  like  sticks,  and  the  sun- 
flower wiU  second  this  disposition,  by  keeping  off 
the  great  heat  from  the  potato,  and  produce  more 
than  if  all  had  been  planted  with  pottitoes. 

Each  sunflower  will  produoe  one  or  two  pounds^ 
and  the  acre  will  bring  in  a  vast  amount,  or  con- 
tain one  thousand  pounds,  being  one-third  mora 
than  grain. 

To  eeonomiao  tko  Sun/tower, 

The  cultivation  of  the  annual  sunflower  is  re- 
commended to  the  notice  of  the  public,  possesrfng 
the  advantage  of  furnishing  abundance  of  agree- 
able fodder  for  cattle  in  their  leaves.  When  ia 
flower  bees  flock  from  all  quarters  to  gather  honey. 
The  seed  is  valuable  in  feeding  sheep,  pigs,  and 
other  animals;  it  produces  a  striking  effect  ia 
poultry,  as  occasioning  them  to  lay  more  eggs, 
and  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  oil  bj 
pressure.  The  dry  stalks  bum  well,  the  ashsf 
affording  a  ^vjnsiderable  quantity  of  alkali. 

To  removt  fferbi  and  Flou>er§  in  tht  Summer. 

If  yon  have  occasion  to  transplant  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  let  it  be  in  the  evening,  after  the  heat 
is  passed.  Plant  and  water  the  same  immedi- 
ately, and  there  will  be  no  danger  fVom  the  heat 
next  day;  but  be  careful  in  digging  up  the  earth 
you  do  not  break  any  of  the  young  shoots,  as  tha 
sap  will  exude  out  of  the  same,  to  the  great  dangsar 
of  the  plants. 

Mothod  •/  Ormoing  Flowert  in  WinUr. 
Im  order  to  produce  this  effeot  the  trees  or 
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■brubg,  being  tsken  op  in  tbe  spring,  ftt  tbe  time 
when  they  are  about  to  bud,  with  some  of  their 
own  soil  cirefully  preaenred  among  the  roots, 
must  be  placed  nprigbt  in  a  cellar  till  Micbael- 
BiNB ;  when,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  earth,  they 
are  ^  be  put  into  proper  tubs  or  Tessels,  and 
placed  in  a  store  or  but-hoose,  where  they  must 
erery  morning  be  moistened  or  refreshed  with  a 
solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac  in  a 
pint  of  rain-water.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
mary,  fruits  or  roses  will  appear ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  flowers  in  general,  if  they  are  sown  in 
pots  at  or  before  Michaelmas,  and  watered  in  a 
similar  manner,  they  will  blow  at  Christmas. 

To  pre$erve  Wood  from  fiuectt. 

In  the  Bast  Indies  aloes  are  employed  as  a  Tar- 
nish to  preserve  wood  from  worms  and  other 
insects ;  and  skins,  and  even  living  animals,  are 
anointed  with  it  for  the  same  reason.  The  havoc 
committed  by  the  white  ants,  in  India,  first  sug- 
gested the  trial  of  aloe  juice  to  protect  wood  from 
tiiem,  for  which  purpose  the  juice  is  either  used 
as  extracted,  or  in  solution  by  some  solvent. 

To  preatrve  Young  Skoot§/rom  Slug*  and  Earvng§, 

Barwigs  and  slugs  are  fond  of  the  points  of  the 
young  shoots  of  carnations  and  pinks,  and  are  very 
troublesome  in  places  where  they  abound ;  to  pre- 
Tent  them  they  are  sometimes  insulated  in  water, 
being  set  in  cisterns  or  pans.  If  a  pencil  dipped 
in  oU  was  drawn  round  the  bottom  of  the  pots 
once  in  two  days,  neither  of  these  insects  or  ants 
would  attempt  them.  Few  insects  can  endure  oil, 
and  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  stops  their  progress. 

Vegetable  Liquor  to  haeten  the  Blowing  of  BtUbaue' 
Booted  Flowere. 

Take  nitre,  S  ounces ;  common  salt,  1  ounce ; 
potash,  I  ounce;  sugar,  i  ounce;  rain-water  1 
pound.  Dissolve  tbe  salts  in  a  gentle  heat,  in  a 
glased  earthen  pot,  and  when  the  solution  is  com- 
plete add  the  sugar,  and  filter  the  whole.  Put 
about  eight  drops  of  this  liquor  into  a  glass  jar, 
filled  with  rain  or  river-water.  The  jars  must  be 
kept  always  fbll,  and  tbe  water  removed  every  ten 
or  twelve  days,  adding  each  time  a  like  quantity 
of  the  liquor.  The  flowers  also  must  be  placed 
on  the  comer  of  a  chimney-piece,  where  a  fire  is 
regularly  kept.  The  same  mixture  may  be  em* 
ployed  for  watering  flowers  in  pots,  or  filling  the 
dishes  in  which  they  are  placed,  in  order  to  keep 
the  earth,  or  the  bulbs  or  plants  which  they  con- 
tain, in  a  state  of  moisture. 

To  reetore  Flowere, 

Host  flowers  begin  to  droop  and  fade  after  being 
kept  during  twenty-four  hours  in  water ;  a  few 
may  be  revived  by  substituting  fresh  water,  but 
all  (the  most  i\igacious,  such  as  poppy,  and  per- 
kaps  one  or  two  others  excepted,)  may  be  restored 
by  the  use  of  hot  water.  For  this  purpose  place 
the  flowers  in  scalding  hot  water,  deep  enough  to 
eovr>r  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  stem ; 
by  the  time  the  water  has  become  cold  the  flowers 
will  have  become  erect  and  fresh ;  then  out  off  the 
•oddled  ends  of  the  stems  Imd  put  them  into  cold 
water. 

To  preeerve  Flower  Seed*. 

Those  who  are  curious  about  saring  flower  seeds 
must  attend  to  them  in  the  month  of  August. 
Many  kinds  will  begin  to  ripen  apace,  and  should 
be  carefully  stioked  and  supported  to  prevent 
them  from  being  shaken  by  high  winds,  and  so 
partly  lost.  Others  should  be  defended  from 
much  wet,  such  as  asters,  marygolds,  and  gener- 
ally those  of  the  class  syngenesia,  as  firom  the 
oonstruction  of  their  flowers  they  are  tapi  to  rot. 


and  tbe  seeds  to  mould  in  bad  seasoni.  TThe*. 
ever  they  are  thought  ripe,  or  sooner  in  weA 
weather,  tbey  should  be  removed  to  mi  airy  shed 
or  loft,  gradually  dried  and  rubbed  or  beat  out 
at  convenience.  When  dried  wrap  them  up  in 
papers  or  in  tight  boxes  containing  powdered 
charooaL 

To  improve  etll  eorte  of  Seede, 
Charles  Miller,  son  of  the  celebrated  botanist, 
published  a  recipe  for  fertilising  seed,  and  tried  it 
on  wheat,  by  mixing  lime,  nitre  and  pigeon's 
dung  in  water,  and  therein  steeping  the  seed. 
The  produce  of  some  of  these  grains  is  stated  at 
sixty,  seventy  and  eighty  stems,  many  of  the  ears 
five  inches  long,  and  fifty  corns  each,  and  none 
less  than  forty. 

To  preeerve  Seede  for  a  long  time. 
When  seeds  are  to  be  preserved  longer  than  tbe 
usual  period,  or  when  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a 
great  distance,  sugar,  salt,  cotton,  saw-dost,  sand, 
paper,  etc.,  have  been  adopted  with  different  de- 
grees of  success.  Chinese  seeds,  dried  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  in  Leslie's  manner,  may  be  af- 
terwards preserved  in  a  vegetating  state  for  any 
necessary  length  of  time  by  keeping  them  in  an 
airy  situation  in  any  common  brown  paper,  and  oc- 
casionally exposing  them  to  the  air  on  a  fine  day, 
especially  after  damp  weather.  This  method  will 
succeed  with  all  the  larger  mucilaginous  seeds. 
Very  small  seeds,  berries  and  oily  SMds  may  pro- 
bably require  to  be  kept  in  sugar,  or  among  oar- 
rants  or  raisins. 

To  preeerve  JBacotie  Seede, 
Five  years  ago,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Monthly  Magaxine,  I  had  a  collection  of  seeda 
sent  me  f^m  Scrampoore,  in  tbe  Bast  Indies, 
which  have  been  since  that  period  kept  in  small 
bottles  in  a  dry  situation,  without  corks ;  last 
spring  some  of  them  were  sown,  and  produced 
strong,  healthy  plants,  under  the  following  sys- 
tem ;  but  if  taken  from  the  bottles  and  sown  in 
the  ordinary  way  I  have  found  them  either  to  fail 
altogether  or  to  produce  germination  so  weak  that 
the  greatest  care  can  never  bring  them  to  any 
potTootion. 

I  have  long  observed  that  oxygen  is  necessary 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  that  soil  which 
has  imbibed  the  greatest  proportion  of  that  air  or 
gas  yields  the  strongest  germination,  and  with  the 
least  care  produces  the  best  and  most  healthy 
plants ;  under  that  impression  l'  prepare  the  soU 
by  adding  to  it  a  eompost  made  from  decayed 
vegetables,  night  soil  and  fresh  earth,  well  mixed 
together  and  turned  several  times ;  but  should  the 
weather  be  dry  I  have  generally  found  the  eom- 
post better  by  adding  water  to  keep  it  moisL  On 
the  evening  before  I  intended  to  sow  the  seedi  I 
have  immersed  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  chlo- 
rine, and  suffered  them  to  remain  until  they  begun 
to  swelL 

By  pursuing  this  treatment  ctcu  with  our  Bn- 
glish  annual  seeds,  I  am  gratified  with  an  earlier 
germination  and  with  generally  stronger  and  mora 
healthy  plants. 

To  dry  Flowere, 

They  should  be  dried  off  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, the  calyces,  claws,  etc.,  being  previously  taken 
off;  when  the  flowers  are  very  small  the  calyx  is 
lefl^  or  even  the  whole  flowering  spike,  as  in  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  labiate  flowers ;  compound 
flowers  with  pappous  seeds,  as  coltsfoot,  ought  to 
be  dried  very  high  and  before  they  are  entirely 
opened,  otherwise  the  slight  moisture  that  re- 
mains would  develope  the  pappi,  and  these  would 
form  a  kind  of  cottony  nap,  which  would  be  Tcry 
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kartfvl  in  infarions,  by  leayiiij^  irritAting  purtU 
eles  in  the  throat.  Flowers  of  little  or  no  smell 
mmj  be  dried  in  a  heat  of  76<>  to  100^  Fahr.;  the 
■oeoaloit  petals  of  the  liliaceous  plants,  whose 
odor  is  Terjr  fugaeeons,  eannot  well  be  drit>d ;  sev. 
eral  sorts  of  flowering  tops,  as  those  of  lesser  oen- 
taarj.  lilj  of  the  vallej,  wormwood,  melUlot,  wa- 
ter germander,  etc,  are  tied  np  in  small  parcels 
and  hang  up,  or  exposed  to  the  sun,  wrapped  in 
paper  eomets,  that  they  may  not  be  discolored. 
The  ottlor  of  the  petals  of  red  roses  is  preserved 
by  their  being  qoickly  dried  with  beat,  after  which 
the  yellow  anthers  are  separated  by  sifting ;  the 
odor  of  roses  and  red  pinks  is  considerably  in- 
■reaeed  by  drying. 

To  dry  Top*f  Leavet,  or  WkoU  Herh$. 

They  should  be  gathered  in  a  dry  season, 
eleanaed  from  discolored  and  rotten  leaves, 
screened  from  earth  or  dust,  placed  on  handles 
covered  with  blotting  paper  and  exposed  to  the 
snn  or  the  heat  of  a  stove,  in  a  dry,  airy  place. 
The  quicker  they  are  dried  the  better,  as  they 
have  lees  time  to  ferment  or  grow  mouldy;  hence 
they  should  be  spread  thin  and  frequently  turned ; 
when  dried  they  should  be  shaken  in  a  large 
meshed  sieye  to  get  rid  of  the  eggs  of  sny  insects. 
Aromatic  herbs  ought  to  be  dried  quickly  with  a 
moderate  heat,  that  their  odor  may  not  be  lost. 
Crueireroaa  plants  should  not  be  dried,  as  in  that 
ease  they  lose  much  of  their  antiscorbutic  qualities. 
Some  persons  have  proposed  to  dry  herbs  in  a 
water  bath,  but  this  occasions  them,  as  it  wer^  to 
he  half  boiled  in  their  own  water. 

To  dry  Roott. 

They  should  be  nibbed  in  water  to  get  rid  of 
the  dirt  and  also  some  of  the  mucous  substance 
that  would  otherwise  reoder  them  mouldy ;  the 
larger  are  then  to  be  cut,  split,  or  peeled,  but  in 
most  aromatic  roots,  the  odor  residing  in  the  bark, 
they  must  not  be  peeled;  they  are  then  to  be 
spread  on  sieves  or  hurdles  and  dried  in  a  heat  of 
about  120®  Fahr.  either  on  the  top  of  an  oven,  in  a 
stove,  or  a  steam  eloset,  taking  care  to  shake  them 
occasionally  to  change  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
air.  Thick  and  Juicy  roots,  as  rhubarb,  briony, 
peony,  water-lily,  etc.,  are  cut  in  slices,  strung 
upon  a  thread  and  hung  in  a  heat  of  about  90®  to 
100®  Fahr.  Squills  are  scaled,  threaded  and 
dried  round  the  tube  of  a  German  stove,  or  in  a 
hot  duset.  Rhubarb  should  be  washed  to  sepa- 
rate that  mucous  principle  which  would  otherwise 
render  it  black  and  soft  when  powdered.  Pota- 
toes are  cut  in  slices  and  dried. 

To  pre»€rv4  Boott, 

These  are  preserved  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  object  in  view.  Tuberous  roots,  as  those 
of  the  dahlia,  pssonia,  tuberose,  etc.,  intended  to 
be  planted  in  the  succeeding  spring,  are  preserved 
through  the  winter  in  dry  curth,  in  a  temperature 
rather  under  than  above  what  is  natural  to  them. 
6o  may  the  bulbous  roots  of  commerce,  as  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  onions,  etc,  but  for  convenience, 
these  are  kept  cither  loose,  in  cool  dry  shelves  or 
lofts,  or  the  finer  sorts  in  papers,  till  the  season 
of  planting. 

Roots  of  all  kinds  may  be  preserved  in  an  ice- 
house till  the  return  of  the  natural  crop. 

After  stuffing  the  Tacuities  with  straw,  and 
covering  the  surface  of  the  ice  with  the  same 
material,  place  on  it  case  boxes,  casks,  baskets, 
etc,  and  fill  them  with  turnips,  carrots,  beet- 
roots, and  in  particular  potatoes.  By  the  cold  of 
the  place  regetation  is  so  much  suspended  that 
all  these  articles  may  be  thus  kept  fresh  and  un- 
injured till  they  give  plaoe  to  another  crop  in  its 
uoural  Sanson. 


To  gather  FsyetaUet. 
This  is,  in  part,  performed  with  a  knife,  and  in 
part  by  fracture  or  torsion  with  the  hand.  In  all 
cases  of  using  the  knife,  the  general  principle  of 
cutting  is  to  be  attended  to,  leaying  also  a  sonnd 
section  on  the  living  plant  Gathering  with  tht 
hand  ought  to  be  done  as  little  as  possible. 

To  pr99erv€  VeyetahUt, 
This  is  eSeoied  in  eellsrs  or  sheds,  of  any  tev^ 
perature,  not  lower  nor  much  above  the  freexing- 
point.  Thus  cabbages,  endive,  chicory,  lettnee, 
etc.,  taken  out  of  the  ground  with  their  maim 
roots,  in  perfectly  dry  weather,  at  the  end  of  tha 
season,  and  laid  on,  or  partially  immersed  in  sand 
or  dry  earth,  in  a  close  shed,  cellar,  or  ice-cold 
room,  will  keep  through  the  winter,  and  be  fit  for 
use  tUl  spring,  and  otUn  till  the  return  of  the  sm^ 
son  of  their  produce  in  the  garden. 

lYsis  /or  Oatkeriny  FruiU, 

This  should  take  plaoe  in  the  middle  of  a  dty 
day.  Plums  readily  part  from  the  twigs  when 
ripe;  they  should  not  be  much  handled,  as  the 
bloom  is  apt  to  be  rubbed  off.  Apricots  may  be 
accounted  ready  when  the  side  next  the  snn  feels 
a  little  soft  upon  gentle  pressure  with  the  finger. 
They  adhere  firmly  to  the  tre^  and  would  over- 
ripen  on  it  and  become  mealy.  Peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, if  moved  upwards,  and  allowed  to  descend 
with  a  slight  jerk,  will  separate,  if  ready;  and 
they  may  be  received  into  a  tin  funnel  lined  with 
Tclvet,  so  as  to  avoid  touching  with  the  fingers  or 
bruising. 

A  certain  rule  for  judging  of  the  ripeness  of  figt 
is  to  notice  when  the  smiJi  end  of  the  fruit  b»> 
comes  of  the  same  color  as  the  large  one. 

The  most  transparent  grapes  are  the  most  ripa. 
All  the  berries  in  a  bunch  never  ripen  equally; 
it  is  therefore  proper  to  cut  away  unripe  or  de- 
cayed berries  before  presenting  the  bunches  at 
ubie. 

Autumn  and  winter  pears  are  gathered,  whea 
dry,  as  they  successively  ripen. 

Immature  friiit  never  keeps  so  well  as  thai 
which  nearly  approaches  maturity.  Winter  ap- 
ples should  be  left  on  the  trees  till  there  be  dan- 
ger of  frost;  they  are  then  gathered  on  a  dry  day. 

To  gather  Orchard  Fruil$, 

In  respect  to  the  time  of  gathering,  the  orite- 
rion  of  ripeness,  adopted  by  Forsyth,  is  their  be- 
ginning to  fall  from  the  tree.  Obnerve  attentively 
when  the  apples  and  pears  are  ripe ;  and  do  not 
pick  them  always  at  the  same  regular  time  of  ihe 
year,  as  is  the  practice  with  many.  A  dry  season 
will  forward  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  a  wet  one 
retard  it  so  that  there  will  sometimes  be  a  month's 
difTerence  in  the  proper  time  for  gathering.  If 
thii*  is  attended  to  the  fruit  will  keep  well,  and  be 
plump,  and  not  shrivelled,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
fruit  thnt  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe. 

The  art  of  gathering  is  to  give  them  a  lift,  so  as 
to  press  away  the  stalk,  and  if  ripe,  they  readily 
part  from  the  tree.  Those  that  will  not  come  off 
easily  should  hang  a  little  longer;  for  when  they 
come  off  bard  they  will  not  be  so  fit  to  store; 
and  the  violence  dune  at  the  foot- stalk  may  injuza 
the  bud  there  formed  for  the  next  year's  fruit. 

Let  the  pears  be  quite  dry  when  pulled,  and  in 
handling  avoid  pinching  the  fruit,  or  in  any  way 
bruising  it,  as  those  which  are  hurt  not  only  de- 
cay themselves,  but  presently  spread  infection  to 
those  near  them ;  when  suspected  to  be  bruised, 
let  them  be  carefully  kept  from  others,  and  used 
first;  as  gathered,  lay  them  gently  in  shallow 
baskets 
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To  pr€i«rv€  Oreen  JVut'te. 

Gnen  fVuita  are  generally  presenred  by  piek- 
ling  or  salting,  and  this  operation  is  nsuallj  per- 
formed by  some  part  of  the  domestic  establish- 
ment 

To  jtrfterve  Ripe  Fruit. 

Snob  ripe  fmit  as  may  be  presenred  is  generally 
laid  vp  in  lofts  and  bins,  or  sheUes,  when  in  large 
quantities,  and  of  baking  qualities ;  bvt  the  better 
ports  of  apples  and  pears  are  now  preserved  in  a 
lystnn;  of  drawers,  sometimes  spread  oat  in  them ; 
at  other  times  wrapped  np  in  papers,  or  placed  in 
pots,  cylindrioal  earthen  Te89el8,  among  sand, 
moss,  paper,  chaiTf  hay,  saw-dust,  etc.,  or  sealed 
«p  in  air-tight  Jars  or  casks,  and  placed  in  the 
fruit-cellar. 

To  preterve  Ptar§, 

Having  prepared  a  number  of  earthen-ware 
jars,  and  a  quantity  of  dry  nross,  place  a  layer  of 
moss  and  pears  alternately  till  the  jar  is  filled, 
then  insert  a  plug,  and  seal  around  with  melted 
rosin.  These  jars  are  sunk  in  dry  sand  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot ;  a  deep  cellar  is  preferable  for 
keeping  them  to  any  fruit-room. 

Another  Method. 

Choice  apples  and  pears  are  preserved  in  glased 
jars»  provided  with  covers.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
jars,  and  between  each  two  layers  of  fruit,  put  some 
pure  pit-sand,  which  has  been  thoroughly  dried. 
The  jars  are  kept  in  a  dry,  airy  situation,  as  cool 
as  possible,  but  secure  from  frost.  A  label  on  the 
jar  indicates  the  kind  of  fruit,  and  when  wanted 
It  is  taken  from  the  jar  and  placed  for  some  time 
on  the  shelves  of  the  fmit- room. 

In  this  way  Golmarts,  and  other  fine  French 
pears  may  be  preserved  till  April ;  the  Terling  till 
June;  and  many  kinds  of  apples  till  July,  the 
skin  remaining. 

To  preeorpe  Applee  and  Poctrt, 

The  most  sucoessfVil  method  of  preserring  ap- 
ples and  pears'is  by  placing  them  in  glased  earthen 
Tessels,  each  containing  about  a  giUlon,  and  sur- 
rounding each  fruit  with  paper.  These  vessels 
being  perfect  cylinders,  about  a  foot  each  in 
height,  stand  very  conveniently  upon  each  other, 
and  thus  present  the  means  of  preserving  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit  in  a  very  small  room ;  and  if  the 
space  between  the  top  of  one  vessel  and  the  base 
of  another  be  filled  with  a  cement  composed  of  two 

{>art8  of  the  curd  of  skimmed  milk,  and  one  of 
ime,  by  which  the  sir  will  be  excluded,  the  later 
kinds  of  apples  and  pears  will  be  preserved  with 
little  change  in  their  appearnnce,  and  without  any 
danger  of  decay,  from  October  till  February  or 
March.  A  dry  and  cold  situation,  in  which  there 
is  little  change  of  temperature,  is  the  best  for'the 
Tessels;  but  the  merits  of  the  pears  are  grently 
increased  by  their  being  taken  fi«m  the  vessels 
about  ten  days  before  they  are  wanted  for  use, 
and  kept  in  a  warm  room,  for  warmth  at  this,  as 
at  other  periods,  accelerates  the  maturity  of  the 
pear. 

To  preeeroe  vartotM  aorts  of  JPmit, 

By  covering  some  sorts  of  cherry,  plum,  goose- 
berry and  currant  trees,  either  on  walls  or  on 
bushes  with  mats,  the  fruit  of  the  red  and  white 
oumint,  and  of  the  thicker-skinned  gooseberry- 
trees,  may  be  preserved  till  Christmas  and  later. 
Grapes,  in  the  open  air,  may  be  preserved  in  the 
same  manner;  and  peaches  and  nectHrines  may 
be  kept  a  month  hanging  on  the  trees  after  they 
are  ripe. 

Arkwright,  by  late  forcing,  retains  plump  grapes 
on  his  vines  till  the  beginning  of  May,  and  even 
later,  till  the  maturity  of  his  early  crops.    In  this 


way  grapes  may  be  gathered  emiy  day  in  Um 

year. 

Another  Method, 

But  the  true  way  to  preserve  keeping-fruity 
such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  is  to  put  them  in  air- 
tight vessels,  and  place  them  in  the  fruit  cellar,  in 
a  temperature  between  thirty-two  nnd  forty  de- 
grees. In  this  way  all  the  keeping  sorta  of  these 
fruits  may  be  preserved  in  perfect  order  for  eating 
for  one  year  after  gathering. 

To  etore  FruiL 

Those  to  be  used  first,  Iny  by  singly  on  sbelTea 
or  on  the  io(»r,  in  a  dry  southera  room,  on  clean 
dry  moss  or  sweet  dry  straw,  so  as  not  to  touch 
one  another.  Some,  or  all  the  rest,  having  first 
laid  a  fortnight  singly,  and  then  nicely  culled,  aro 
to  be  spread  on  shelves  or  on  a  dry  floor.  Bat 
the  most  superior  way  is  to  pack  in  large  earthen, 
China  or  stone  jars,  with  yery  dry  long  moss  at 
the  bottom,  sides,  and  also  between  them  if 
possible.  Press  a  good  coat  of  moss  on  the  top, 
and  then  stop  the  mouth  close  with  cork  or  other- 
wise^ which  should  be  rosined  round  about  with  a 
twentieth  part  of  beeswax  in  it.  Baked  saw-duat 
will  do  as  well.  As  the  object  is  efiectuRlly  to 
keep  out  air  (the  cause  of  putrefaction),  the  jars, 
if  earthen,  may  be  set  on  dry  sand,  which  put  also 
between,  round  and  over  them,  to  a  foot  thick  on 
the  top.  In  all  close  storing,  observe  there  should 
be  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  fruit.  Guard 
in  time  from  frost  those  that  lie  open.  Jars  of 
fruit  must  be  soon  used  after  unsealing. 

To  keep  Applet  and  Peare/or  Market, 
Those  who  keep  their  fmit  in  storehouses  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  and  other  markets,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  not  proper  fruit-rooms, 
may  keep  their  apples  and  pears  in  baskets  or  , 
hampers,  putting  some  soft  paper  in  the  bottoms 
and  round  the  edges  of  the  baskets,  etc,  to  keep 
the  fmit  from  being  braised ;  then  put  in  a  layer 
of  f^uit,  and  over  that  another  layer  of  paper;  and 
BO  on,  a  layer  of  fmit  and  of  paper  sJternately, 
till  the  basket  or  hamper  be  full.  Cover  the  top 
with  paper  three  or  four  times  thick  to  exclude 
the  air  and  frost  as  much  as  possible.  Every  dif- 
ferent sort  of  fmit  should  be  placed  separately ; 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  fix  a  label  to  each  basket 
or  hamper,  with  the  name  of  the  fruit  that  it  con- 
tains, and  the  time  of  its  being  fit  for  use. 

Another  Way, 

Another  way  of  keeping  fmit  is  to  paek  it  in 
glazed  earthera  jars.  The  pears  or  apples  must 
be  separately  wrapped  up  in  soft  paper,  then  put 
a  little  well -dried  bran  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
and  over  the  bran  a  layer  of  frait ;  then  a  little 
more  bran  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the 
fruit,  and  to  cover  it;  and  so  on,  a  layer  of  fmit 
and  bran  alternately,  till  the  jar  be  f^ll :  then 
shake  it  gently,  which  will  make  the  fruit  and 
bran  sink  a  little ;  fill  up  the  vacancy  at  top  with 
a  piece  of  bladder  to  exclude  the  air ;  then  put  on 
the  top  or  cover  of  the  jar,  observing  that  it  fiti 
as  closely  as  possible.  These  jars  should  be  key  t 
in  a  room  where  there  can  be  a  fire  in  wet  or  damp 
weather. 

Nicol  considers  it  an  error  to  sweat  apples  pre- 
viously to  storing  them.  The  fruit  ever  after  re- 
tains a  bad  flavor.  It  should  never  be  laid  in 
heaps  at  all;  but  if  quite  dry  when  gathered 
should  be  immediately  carried  to  the  firuit-room, 
and  be  laid,  if  not  singly,  at  least  tain  on  the 
shelves.  If  the  finer  fruits  are  placed  on  any- 
thing else  than  a  dean  sbclf,  it  Kuould  be  i>n  fine 
paper.  Brown  paper  gives  Ihcm  the  flavor  of 
pitch.    The  fine  larger  kinds  of  pears  should  not 
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Va  allc  ircd  eTen  to  toveh  ono  another,  but  sbould 
be  laid  quite  »\ngle  and  distinct.  Apples,  and  all 
ordinary  pean,  shoold  be  laid  thin ;  nerer  tier  aboTO 
tier.  Free  air  shonid  be  admitted  to  the  fmit- 
loom  always  in  good  weather,  for  seireral  hours 
•▼ery  day ;  and  in  damp  weather  a  lire  shonid  be 
kept  io  it.  Be  careful  at  all  times  to  exclude 
frost  from  the  fruit,  and  oooasionally  to  turn  it 
whem.  rery  mellow. 

To  preterv  FruiU  or  Flowen, 

Mix  one  pound  of  nitre  with  two  pounds  of  sal 
■oimimiac  and  three  pounds  of  elean  common 
sand.  In  dry  weather  take  fruit  of  any  sort  not 
fully  ripe,  allowing  the  stalks  to  remain,  and  put 
them  one  by  one  into  an  open  glass,  till  U  is  quite 
full ;  ooTor  the  glass  with  oiled  doth,  elosely  tied 
down ;  put  the  glass  three  or  four  inobes  into  the 
earth  in  a  dry  cellar,  and  surround  it  on  all  sides, 
Co  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  with  the 
abore  miztare.  This  method  will  preserve  the 
fruit  quite  fresh  all  the  year  round. 

To  preaerve  WalnuU, 

Walnuts  for  keeping  should  be  suffered  to  drop 
of  tbemselTes,  and  afterwards  laid  in  an  open  airy 
place  till  thoroughly  dried;  then  pack  them  in 
jars»  boxes  or  casks,  with  fine  clean  sand  that  has 
been  well  dried  in  the  sun,  in  an  oyen,  or  before 
the  fire,  in  layers  of  sand  and  walnuts  alternately ; 
set  them  in  a  dry  place,  but  not  where  it  is  too 
hot.  In  this  manner  they  haye  been  kept  good 
till  the  latter  end  of  April.  Before  sending  them 
to  table  wipe  the  sand  clean  off:  and  if  they  baye 
become  shriyelled,  steep  them  in  milk  and  water 
for  six  or  eight  hours  before  they  are  used ;  this 
will  make  them  plump  and  fine,  and  cause  them 
to  peel  easily. 

To  pre$trv€  CkettnnU  and  Filbertt, 
The  chestnut  is  to  be  treated  like  the  walnut 
after  the  bosk  is  remored,  which  in  the  chestnut 
opens  of  itself.  Chestnuts  and  walnuts  may  be 
preserred  during  the  whole  winter  by  coyering 
them  with  earth,  as  cottagers  do  potatoes. 

Filberts  may  always  be  gathered  by  hand,  and 
should  afterwards  be  treated  as  the  walnut  Nuts 
intended  for  keeping  should  bedecked  in  jars  or 
boxes  of  diy  sand. 

Topre§erw  Median  and  Quintet, 
The  medlar  is  not  good  till  rotten  ripe.  It  is 
generally  gathered  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  placed  between  two  layers  of  straw  to  forward 
its  maturation.  Others  put  medlars  in  a  box  on  a 
three-inch  layer  of  fresh  bran,  moistened  well 
with  s<jft  warm  water ;  then  strew  a  layer  of  straw 
between  them,  and  cover  with  fruit  two  inches 
thick,  which  moisten  also,  but  not  so  wet  as  before. 
In  a  week  or  ten  days  after  this  operation  they 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Quinces  are  gathered  in  November,  when  they 
are  generally  ripe.  After  sweating  in  a  hesp  for 
a  few  days,  they  are  to  be  wiped  dry  and  placed 
on  the  fruit-shelf,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other. 

To  pack  Fruit  for  Carriage* 

If  fruit  is  to  be  sent  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, great  care  should  be  taken  in  packing  it 
It  should  not  be  done  in  baskets,  as  tbey  are  liable 
to  be  bruised  among  heavy  luggage,  and  the  fruit 
of  course  will  be  impaired.  Forsyth,  therefore, 
reoommends  boxes  made  of  strong  deal,  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  to  be 
packed.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
boxes  in  which  fruit  used  to  be  sent  by  the  coach 
to  Windsor  and  Weymouth,  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  family : 


The  larger  box  is  two  feet  long,  fourteen  inehea 
broad,  and  the  same  in  depth.  The  smaller  box 
is  one  foot,  nine  inches  long,  one  foot  brosd,  and 
the  same  in  depth.  These  boxes  are  made  of  ineh 
deal,  and  well  secured  with  three  iron  cUmps  at 
each  comer ;  they  have  two  small  iron  handles, 
one  at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the 
roof  of  the  coach.  In  these  boxes  are  sent  melons, 
cherries,  currants,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums 
and  grapes;  tbey  are  first  wrapped  in  pine  leaves, 
and  then  in  paper.  The  cherries  and  cumin ts  are 
first  packed  in  a  fiat  tin  box  one  foot  four  inches 
long,  ten  inches  broad  and  four  deep* 

In  packing,  proceed  thus :  First  put  a  layer  of 
fine^  long,  dry  moss  in  the  bottom  of  the  tin  box, 
then  a  layer  of  currants  or  cherries,  then  anothef 
layer  of  moss,  and  so  on  alternately  fruit  and 
moss  until  the  b<ix  is  so  full  that  when  the  lid  is 
hasped  down  the  fruit  msy  be  so  finely  packed  at 
to  preserve  thera  from  friction.  Then  mske  a 
layer  of  fine  moss  and  short,  soft,  dry  grass,  well 
mixed,  in  the  bottom  of  the  deal  box;  pack  in  the 
melons  with  some  of  the  same,  tight  in  between 
all  the  rows,  and  also  between  the  melons  in  the 
same  row,  till  the  layer  is  finished,  choosing  the 
fruit  as  nearly  of  a  siie  as  possible,  filling  up 
every  interstice  with  the  moss  and  grass.  When 
the  melons  are  packed,  put  a  thin  layer  of  most 
and  grass  over  them,  upon  which  plaoe  the  tin 
box  with  the  currants,  pncking  it  firmly  all  round 
with  moss  to  prevent  it  Arom  shaking ;  then  put  a 
thin  layer  of  moss  over  the  box  end  pack  tha 
pears  firmly  (but  so  as  not  to  bruise  them)  on  thai 
layer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  melons,  and  so 
on  with  the  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  and  lastly 
the  grapes,  filling  up  the  box  with  moss,  that  the 
lid  may  shut  down  so  tight  as  to  prevent  any  fric- 
tion among  the  fruit.  The  boxes  should  have 
lucks  and  two  keys,  which  may  serve  for  them  all, 
each  of  the  persons  who  pack  and  unpack  the 
fruit  having  a  key.  The  moss  and  grass  should 
always  be  returned  in  the  boxes,  which,  with  a 
little  addition,  will  serve  the  whole  season,  being 
shaken  up  and  well  aired  after  each  journey,  and 
keeping  it  sweet  and  clean.  After  the  wooden  box 
is  looked  cord  it  firmly. 

If  fruit  be  packed  according  to  the  above  di- 
rections, it  may  be  sent  to  great  distances  by 
coaches  or  wagons  with  perfect  safety. 

Other  Methode  of  Packing  /Vint 

Fruits  of  the  most  delicate  sorts  are  sent  fVom 
Spain  and  Italy  to  England,  packed  in  jar^  with 
saw-dust  from  woods  not  resinous  or  otherwiHC  ill 
tasted.  One  large  branch  of  grapes  is  suspended 
from  a  twig  or  pin  laid  across  toe  mouth  of  the 
jar,  so  that  it  may  not  touch  either  the  bottom  or 
sides ;  saw-dust  or  bran  is  then  strewed  in,  and 
when  full  the  jar  is  well  shaken  to  cause  it  to  set- 
tle ;  more  is  then  added  till  it  is  quite  full,  when 
the  supporting  twig  is  taken  away,  and  the  earthen 
cover  of  the  jar  closely  fitted  and  sealed,  gener- 
ally with  fine  stucco. 

In  the  same  way  grapes  may  be  sent  fVx>m  the 
remotest  part  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  to  the  me- 
tropolis. When  the  distance  is  less  they  may  be 
sent  enveloped  in  fine  paper  and  packed  in  mess. 
The  simplest  mode  for  short  distances  is  to  wrap 
each  bunch  in  fine,  soft  paper,  and  lay  them  on  a 
bed  of  muss  in  a  broad,  flat  basket  with  a  proper 
cover. 

Cherries  and  plums  may  be  packed  in  tnin  lay- 
ers, with  paper  and  moss  between  each. 

Peaches,  apricots,  and  the  finer  plums  may  each 
be  wrapped  separately  in  vine  or  other  leaves,  or 
fine  paper,  and  packed  in  abundance  of  cotton, 
flax,  fine  moss,  or  dried  short  grass.    Moss  is  «p« 
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to  oommanioate  its  flaTor  to  fine  fniita,  and  so  is 
•hurt  grass,  if  not  thoroughly  dried  and  sweet- 
•ned.  Cotton  best  presenres  the  bloom  on  peaches 
and  plams. 

To  preserve  Orap^t, 

Where  there  are  several  bunches  in  one  branch, 
St  may  be  out  off,  leaving  about  six  inches  in 
length  or  more  of  the  wood,  according  to  the  die* 
tance  between  the  bunches,  and  a  little  on  the  out- 
aide  of  the  fruit  at  each  end ;  seal  both  ends  with 
eommon  bottle  wax,  then  hang  them  across  a  line 
in  a  dry  room,  taking  care  to  clip  out  with  a  pair 
•f  scissors  any  of  the  berries  thiit  begin  to  decay 
or  become  mouldy,  which,  if  left,  would  taint  the 
others.  In  this  wsy  grapes  may  be  kept  till  Feb- 
ruary, but  if  cut  before  the  bunches  are  too  ripe, 
they  may  be  kept  much  longer. 

Qrapes  may  be  kept  by  packing  them  in  jars 
(every  bunch  being  first  wrapped  up  in  soft  pa- 

C\T)f  and  covering  every  layer  with  bran  well  dried, 
ying  a  little  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  then 
a  layer  of  grapes,  and  so  on,  a  layer  of  bran  and 
of  grapes  alternately  till  the  jar  is  filled ;  then 
shake  it  gently  and  fill  it  to  the  top  with  bran, 
laying  some  paper  over  it  and  covering  the  top 
with  a  bladder  tied  firmly  on  to  exclude  the  air ; 
then  put  on  the  top  or  cover  of  the  jar,  observing 
that  it  fits  dose.  These  jars  should  be  placed  in 
a  room  where  a  fire  can  be  kept  in  wet,  damp 
weather. 

Frtneh  Method  of  Pre$erving  Grap«§. 

Take  a  cask  or  barrel  inacoessihte  to  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  put  into  it  a  layer  of  bran  dried  in  an 
oven,  or  of  ashes  well  dried  and  sifted.  Upon 
this  place  a  layer  of  bunches  of  grapes,  well 
eleaned,  and  gathered  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dry 
day,  before  they  an  perfectly  ripe.  Proceed  thus 
with  alternate  layera  of  bran  and  grapes  till  the 
barrel  is  full,  taking  cara  that  the  grapes  do  not 
touch  each  other,  and  to  let  the  last  layer  be  of 
bran ;  then  close  the  barrel,  so  that  the  air  may 
not  be  able  to  penetrate,  which  is  an  essential 
point.  Qrapes  thus  packed  will  keep  nine  or  even 
twelve  months.  To  reston  them  to  their  frash- 
ness,  cut  the  end  of  the  stelk  of  each  bunch  of 
grapes  and  put  that  of  whito  grapes  into  white 
wine  and  that  of  black  grapes  into  rad  wine,  as 
flowera  ara  put  into  water  to  revive  or  to  keep 
them  fresh. 

To  p€tek  Toung  2V«et  /or  Exportation. 

The  long,  white  moss  of  the  marshes,  sphag- 
num palustre,  may  be  applied  for  this  purpose. 
Bqueese  one  part  of  the  moisture  from  the  moss, 
and  lay  courses  of  it  about  three  inches  thick,  in- 
terposed  with  other  counes  of  the  trees,  short* 
oned  in  their  branches  and  roots,  stratum  above 
stratum,  till  the  box  is  filled ;  then  let  the  whole 
be  trodden  down  and  the  lid  properly  secured. 
The  trees  will  want  no  care  even  during  a  voyage 
of  ten  or  twelve  months,  the  moss  being  retentive 
of  moisture,  and  appearing  to  possess  an  anti- 
septic property  which  prevents  fermentation  or 
putrefaction.  Vegetetion  will  prtmeed  during  the 
time  the  trees  remain  inclosed,  shoote  arising  both 
f"  m  the  branches  and  roots,  which,  however,  are 
L«..t..ched  and  tender,  fur  want  of  light  aud  air,  to 
which  the  trees  require  to  be  gradually  inured. 
This  moss  is  very  common  in  most  parte  of  Sn- 
rope  and  America^ 

^010  to  dry  Swoet  Com. 

When  the  com  is  in  good  condition  for  eating, 
the  grains  being  fully  grown,  boil  a  quantity  of 
eara  just  enough  to  cook  the  stareh,  and  then  let 
them  dry  a  few  hours,  and  then  shell  or  out  off 


the  grains  and  spread  them  in  the  sun  till  dried. 
The  best  way  to  dry  the  com  is  to  nail  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  very  open  texture  on  a  frame,  which,  if 
two  feet  wide  and  five  long,  will  be  of  a  conve* 
nient  sise  to  hHudle.  If  the  corn  is  spread  thinly 
upon  this  cloth  it  will  dry  quickly  without  soar- 
ing. It  should  be  covered  with  a  mosquito  net- 
ting to  keep  off  the  flies.  Another  person  gives 
the  following  directions  for  drying  sweet  com  t 
As  soon  as  the  corn  is  fit  for  the  table,  husk  and 
spread  the  ears  in  an  open  oven  or  some  quickly- 
drying  place.  When  the  grains  loosen  shell  the 
com,  or  yhell  as  soon  as  you  can ;  then  spread 
upon  a  cluth  to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  on  paper  in  a 
warm  oven ;  stir  often,  that  it  may  dry  quickty, 
and  not  overheat.  It  more  resembles  the  undried 
by  ite  being  whole,  is  sweeter  and  reUins  more  of 
ite  natural  flavor  by  drying  faster.  When  wholly 
dried  expose  it  to  the  wind  by  turning  it  slowly 
from  dt«h  to  dish ;  the  wind  blows  off  all  the  troa- 
blesome  white  chaff. 

Flower  Gardening. 

Autumn  Is  the  best  time  to  manure  a  flower 
garden.  It  should  be  done  once  a  year,  and  bet- 
ter in  spring  (April)  than  not  at  all.  Lay  on  four 
inches  deep  of  irell-rotted  manure,  and  dig  it  in 
at  once.  During  the  summer  the  earth  will  need 
now  and  then  to  be  stirred  with  a  hoe  or  rake ; 
but  in  May  it  should  always  be  thoroughly  dug 
over  with  a  spade,  avoiding  of  course  the  plants 
in  the  bed.  In  May  transplanting,  setting  of 
bulbs,  or  bedding  plante  and  sowing  seeds  may  be 
done. 

Weeding  can  be  best  done  by  hand,  early  In  the 
morning ;  letting  the  snn  kill  the  weeds  that  are 
pulled  up. 

Never  water,  unless  the  soil  evidently  requires 
it.  Clayey  soils  seldom  need  it;  loose  and  sandy 
more  often.  Use  always  a  watering-pot,  with  a 
rese,  to  sprinkle  gently,  without  pouring  or  dash- 
ing. Rain-water  is  the  best;  it  may  be  collected 
in  a  hogshead  from  a  roof-spout  Very  cold  water 
should  never  be  used  for  flowers ;  better  too  warm 
than  too  cold. 

Shade-trees  spoil  a  garden,  but  it  should  he 
protected  from  a  strong  wind. 

Shrubbery, 

To  plant  shrubs,  dig  for  each  a  hole  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter;  fill  with  rich  loam ;  set  the  shrab 
or  small  tree  in  the  middle,  and  tread  it  firm.  If 
it  droop,  syringe  or  sprinkle  it  at  night,  or  set  a 
flower-pot  near  the  root  and  All  it  with  water  to 
soak  down. 

Prune  shrubs  only  to  avoid  too  great  irregular- 
ity of  shape  or  to  remove  dead  parte. 

For  the  wintor,  tender  plante  require  to  be  tied 
up  in  cedar  boughs  or  straw,  in  Nf»vember.  The 
covering  should  be  taken  off  in  April. 

Favorito  shrubs  are  the  following:  the  June 
Berry,  Flowering  Acacia,  Flowering  Almond,  Li- 
lacs, Laburnum,  Siberia  Tree-pea,  Tree  PsBonies, 
Magnolias,  Asaleas,  Fringe  Tree,  Althssa,  Tarta- 
rean Honeysuckle,  Spirmas,  Syringe,  Pyrus  Japo- 
nica,  Cranberry  Tree. 

Climben,  which  are  both  hardy  and  omamenUl, 
are  the  Trumpet-flower  (Bignonia  radicans)  Vir- 
ginia Creeper,  Clematis,  Glycene,  and  the  Honey- 
suckles, Coral.  Evergreen,  etc. ;  and  the  climbing 
roses,  as  the  Baltimore  Belle,  Queen  of  the  Prairie^ 
Superba,  and  tireville  Rose. 

Rhododendrons  are  highly  ornamental  whM 
they  thrive.  So  is  the  Kalmia,  or  common  kmrali 
and  the  evergreen  Ledum. 

Boeee. 
These  require  a  rich,  well-mixed  soil>  in  pote  or 
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Ib  the  gmrden.  Iioam,  or  leaf  moold.  with  half  m 
Boch  manare,  and  a  little  fine  sand,  will  do  the 
beat.  fUiaee  which  require  to  be  taken  np  add 
kept  in  houM  for  the  winter  should  be  well  pmned 
at  that  time.  Do  not  water  roses  so  as  to  make 
the  soil  sodden  around  the  roots.  A  little  broken 
ehare<»al  about  them  will  aid  the  brilliancy  of  their 
blooming. 

Roees  are  ehiefly  of  the  China,  Tea,  and  Bour- 
bon Tfirieties.  Of  the  first  these  are  much  ad- 
mired :  Agrippina  (crimson),  Eel's  Blush  (a  great 
bloomer).  Common  Daily,  White  Daily,  Mailame 
Bosanqoer,  Sangoinea  (crimson),  Louis  Philippe 
(dark  erimson),  Bugene  Hardy  (nearly  white),  and 
Bngene  Beanhamois  ((Migrant). 

Tea  Roses  are  more  delicate.  The  following 
are  preferred:  Odorata,  Devonientis,  Caroline, 
Triomphe  de  Luxembourg,  Bafrano  (beautiful 
buds),  Clara  8yWain  (pure  white),  Boogdre,  Ma- 
dame Despres  (white), and  Paetole  (lemon  yellow). 

Bourbon  Rosea  are  hardy  in  our  Middle  and 
Boutbem  States.  Of  them  we  would  choose  Oloire 
ie  Dijon,  Sourenir  de  la  Malmaipon,  Hermosa, 
and  Paul  Joseph;  though  there  are  many  other 
fine  kinds. 

JHnk$. 

Carnations  and  pieotees  are  most  admired,  bat 
tlie  double  erimson  Indian  pink  is  very  pretty  and 
aaaily  raised.  The  pinks  do  best  in  a  soil  of  three 
parts  loam,  one  part  eow  manure,  and  sandy 
peat  one  part,  with  a  little  old  plaster,  sifted. 
Pinks  do  not  bear  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  They 
are  raised  either  from  layers  or  pipings,  or  f^m 
seed.  Pipings  are  superfluous  shoots  cut  off  and 
potted  in  compost  surrounded  by  moist  sand.  The 
■eeds  may  be  sown  in  spring,  in  similar  pots  or 
pans,  or  in  open  beds.  In  the  Northern  States 
they  need  potting  for  the  winter  as  early  as  Oo- 
tober. 

Otraniumt. 

These  require  a  strong  loam  for  soil ;  the  top  of 
a  pasture  will  do,  with  a  little  sand  and  oharooal. 
Geraniums  require  a  good  deal  of  light  and  air, 
and  should  not  be  crowded.  They  bloom  in  spring 
and  summer,  not  often  flowering  in  winter  cTcn  in 
pots.  Horseshoe  or  scarlet  geranium  is  very  pop- 
ular; so  are  the  rose,  oak,  and  nutmeg  geraniums. 
They  all  bear  pruning  very  well.    Large-flowered 

Seraniums  ( pelargoniums)  are  beset  by  the  green 
y.  Once  in  a  week  or  two  in  warm  weather  they 
should  be  smoked,  to  get  rid  of  the  flies,  and  sy- 
ringed every  day  or  two. 

Vtrbenat, 

These  repay  care  well :  having  variety  of  eolor, 
blooming  freely,  and  being  easily  cultivated.  It 
is  easy  to  raise  new  varieties  Arom  seed.  AH 
eolora  but  blue  ard  a  handsome  yellow  have  been 
produced.    They  >re  often  nised  from  euttings. 

The  soil  for  veHbenas  should  be  about  two  parts 
loam,  two  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  sand.  Cuttings 
of  young  shoots  may  be  taken  from  old  plants 
early  in  Bebmary.  After  rooting  for  a  few  weeks 
in  sandy  loam,  they  may  be  potied ;  bedded  out 
when  warm  weather  eomes,  and  repotted  in  Sep- 
tember. Yon  may  take  euttings  from  choice 
plants  in  August,  root  them  for  two  weeks,  then 
pot,  and  repot  them  when  the  roots  touch  the 
sides  of  the  pot  This  is,  by  the  way,  proper  as 
n  rule  with  any  plants. 

Verbenas  are  native  to  dry,  hilly  ground,  and 
need  but  moderate  watering.  Favorites  are,  Qiant 
of  BaiUes,  Admiral  Dundas,  General  Simpson,  Ce- 
lestial, Defiance^  Lord  Raglan,  Glory  of  Amerioa. 

Meliotrope, 
This  gives  n  delightful  fragrance^  and  Ss  not 


hard  to  cultivate.    It  may  bAnlhiM^oit  aiis'tlie' 
verbena,  but  should  be  repottAofmTyiuid  allervM 
to  grow  large,  being  trimmed  D^MMkl&iily. 

What  is  called  the  lemon  verBwi^lB  vnother 
plant,  a  half-hardy  shrub,  grown  fur  Che  sweet 
scent  of  its  leaves.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cellar 
all  winter  and  planted  out  in  the  spring. 

Of  biennial  and  perennial  flowering  plants  there 
are  many  of  great  beauty  for  the  garden,  of  which 
we  have  no  room  to  give  mure  than  the  names. 
They  require  little  care  beyond  loosening  the 
earth  round  them  in  the  spring.  The  spring  is 
the  time  for  transplanting  them.  In  the  summer 
pruue  away  weak  stems;  in  the  fall  cover  them 
with  coarse  manure;  if  evergreen,  shelter  with 
cedar  or  pine  boughs.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  division  of  the  root  early  in  the  spring  or  after 
the  summer  bloom  is  over.  The  following  are 
choice  kinds:  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Larkspur  (Del- 
phinum  Formosum),  Phlox  {Phlox  DrHhumoMHU 
is  a  beautiful  annuid),  Canterbury  Bell,  Foxglove^ 
Hemeroeullis,  Iris  or  Flag,  Bverlasting  Pea,  Spi- 
rsBa  (several  varieties  are  very  beautiful).  Sweet 
William,  Alyssum. 

If  one  has  a  greenhouse,  large  or  small,  he  may 
eqjoy  also,  with  good  management,  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer,  the  following:  Camellias.  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees,  .Daphne,  Asulea,  Oleander, 
Erica,  Fuchsia,  Salvia,  Trops»olum  (common  nas- 
turtium is  TropsBolum  m%|u»),  Abutilon,  Cactus, 
Calla,  CophsBa,  Achssnia,  Maranta,  Pittosporum, 
Jasmines  (white  and  yellow,  very  sweet),  Calceo- 
laria, Chinese  Primrose,  Laurestinus,  Wax-plant, 
Begonia,  Chrysanthemums  (good  garden  bloom- 
en  in  autumn),  and  the  various  bulbous  plants, 
namely.  Oralis,  Hyacinths,  Tulips  (grown  beauti- 
fully in  beds).  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Jonquils,  Nar- 
cissus. The  Tuberose,  end  the  Gladiolus  are  uni- 
versally admired.  The  latter  is  gaining  recently 
espeoiidly  in  favor.  There  are  twenty  or  thirty 
varieties,  which  may  be  bought  for  throe  or  four 
dollars  a  doseo.  When  grown  from  seed  they 
bloom  the  third  year.  Finest  varieties  of  Gladi- 
olus are,  Penelope,  Brenehleyensis,  Count  de 
Momy,  Vesta,  Calypso. 

Though  not  here  exactly  in  place,  we  may  name 
the  periwinkles,  larger  and  smaller,  as  beautiful 
in  leaf  and  flower,  for  the  border  of  a  bed  or  about 
the  fence  of  a  garden ;  and  Ivy  as  the  most  per- 
manently beautiful  of  vines  for  a  wall.  The  Par- 
lor Ivy  is  a  great  grower,  in  baskets  or  elsewhere, 
and  a  pretty  plant ;  not  a  true  «ivy,  however,  nei- 
ther Li  the  Keoilworth  Ivy. 

AnnnaU, 

These  are  either  hardy  or  half-bardy.  The  for- 
mer may  be  sown  in  the  fall  to  bloom  the  next 
summer,  or  early  in  spring.  The  latter  are  sown 
early  in  spring  to  bloom  in  the  summer.  These 
are  also  either  for  the  hot-bed  only,  or  for  the 
garden.  Many  plants  which  are  annual  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  temperate  climate,  may  beoome  per- 
ennial in  a  oonservatory. 

Tuberous  annuals,  kept  through  the  winter  to 
plant  out  again,  are  the  Four-o-olock,  Scarlet 
Bean,  etc 

The  following  must  be  sown  where  tbey  tie  to 
remain :  Annual  Larkspun,  Poppy,  Mignonette, 
Lupin,  Sweet  Pea.  They  may  be  started  in  pots, 
however. 

In  sowing  annuals,  let  the  depth  be  according 
to  the  site  of  the  seed ;  very  shallow  for  the  smaU 
kinds.  Thin  out  the  weakest  as  they  come  up. 
August  or  April  will  do  to  sow  the  hardy  kinds  $ 
the  beginning  of  May  for  tne  other  sorts.  In  the 
fall  pull  up  the  old  stalks. 

Besides  those  named  abovc^  desirable  annnili 
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are,  Aiten,  CoraopBif,  Sweet  Aljsram,  Esobolt- 
lia,  Portulaoca  (a  fine  bloomer  in  a  good  place), 
Canna  Indioa,  Zinnia,  and  Cyprees  Vine.  The 
last  should  have  a  light  frame  for  it  to  olimb  on. 

Lilies  and  tiger-lilies  have,  in  the  above  outline 
of  garden-culture,  been  overlooked.  They  can 
only  be  named  as  having  great  beauty  and  variety. 
Dahlias  are  going  oat  of  fashion ;  they  are  not 
fragrant,  and  not  superior  in  beauty  in  proportion 
to  the  paiLS  formerly  taken  with  them. 

For  artificial  hcHting,  the  atmctures  in  use  are : 
the  Stove,  where  the  temperature  is  fntm  70®  to 
120®  Fahr.,  with  oopiona  moisture;  the  Hot  houae 
being  a  more  common  name  for  the  aame;  the 
Grven-houae,  of  glnaa,  kept  at  from  40*  to  70®, 
for  care  and  rearing  of  plants ;  and  the  Conaer- 
ratory,  uaed  more  for  their  dtaplay  when  in  per- 
fection. A  Pit  ia  an  excavation  of  aiz  or  eight 
feet  in  depth,  covered  with  a  glaaa  roof.  Thia  is 
Tory  useful,  uid  not  costly. 

On  a  small  scale,  all  that  can  be  done  in  a 
green-huuae  may  be  aooompliabed  in  a  parlor  or 
ehambor,  with  a  Ward  Case  or  a  Walton  Caae. 
The  Hanging- Baaket  and  the  Aquarium  are  alao 
delightful  aouroea  of  enjoyment  to  thoae  who  ac- 
quire akill  in  their  management 

Inaeeta. 
Red  apider  is  killed  by  water ;  syringing  will  dia- 
poae  of  it.  Mealy  bug  and  aoale  are  to  be  searched 
for  and  deatroyed  by  hand;  but  aponging,  eape- 
eially  with  soap-auda,  may  anffice.  The  green  fly 
is  beat  gotten  rid  of  by  amoking.  Put  the  plant 
under  a  barrel  in  which  tobacco  is  burning;  or 
barn  tobaooo-leavea  or  amoking  tobacco  under 
the  plant  in  ita  place. 

Soil  for  Window  Oardeniug, 

Loam,  or  common  garden  earth,  brown  or  black, 
got  from  old  paaturea,  left  to  crumble ;  peat,  or 
bUek  earth  from  damp  wooda  or  meadowii ;  leaf- 
Bould,  the  top  aoil  of  old  wooda;  manure,  well 
rotted  by  time,  aa  in  an  old  hot-bed;  and  common 
or  ailver  aand.  Aree  from  aalt ;  theae,  in  different 
proportiona  will  do  for  all  pUnta.  For  potting, 
good  authority  (C.  S.  Rand,  Parlor  and  Qarden) 
recomiiienda  two  parta  leaf-mould,  one  part  ma- 
nure, one-half  part  loam,  one-half  part  peat,  and 
one  part  aand. 

Potted  plants  aeldom  need  manure.  Liquid 
manure  or  guano  abould,  if  need  for  them,  be  di- 
luted and  not  often  applied. 

PRACTICAL    DIRECTIONS    FOR    GAR- 

DENERS. 

1.  Perform  every  operation  in  the  proper  sea- 
son. 

2.  Perform  every  operation  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. 

Thia  ia  to  be  acquired  in  part  by  practice,  and 
partly  alao  by  reflection.    For  example,  in  dig- 


ging over  a  piece  of  ground,  it  iaa  common  pr^^ 
tioewith  alovena  to  throw  the  weeila  and  8tf»nefl 
on  the  dug  ground,  or  on  the  adjoining  alle^r    ox 
walk,  with  the  intention  of  gathering  them    oiF 
afterwards.    A  better  way  ia  to  have  a  wbee1-l>a.r— 
row  or  a  large  baaket,  in  which  to  put  the  we^h<l« 
and  extraneous  mattera,  aa  they  are  picked  out   o^ 
the  ground.    Some  peraona,  in  planting  or  wec*<l> 
ing.  whether  in  the  open  air,  or  in  hot-houses, 
throw  down  all  aeeda,  atones,  and  extraneous  mat;- 
tera  on  the  patha  or  alleya,  with  a  view  to  piofe 
them  up,  or  a  weep  or  rake  them  together  after- 
wards; it  ia  better  to  carry  a  baaket  or  other 
utenail,  either  common  or  aubdivided,  in  which  f>o 
hold  in  one  part  the  plants  to  be  planted,  ixa 
another  the  extraneous  matters,  etc. 

3.  Complete  every  part  of  an  operation  as  yoas 
proceed. 

4.  Finish  one  job  before  beginning  another. 

6.  In  leaving  off  working  at  any  job,  leave  ihm 
work  and  tools  in  an  orderly  manner. 

6.  In  leaving  off  work  for  the  day,  make  a  tern* 
porary  finish,  and  carry  the  tools  to  the  tooU 
house. 

7.  In  passing  to  and  from  the  work,  or  on  any 
occasion,  through  any  part  of  what  is  considered 
under  the  charge  of  the  gardener,  keep  a  vigilant 
l«»ok  out  for  weeds,  decayed  leaves,  or  any  other 
deformity,  and  remove  them. 

8.  In  gathering  a  crop,  remove  at  the  same  time 
the  roots,  leaves,  stems,  or  whatever  else  is  of  no 
farther  use,  or  may  appear  slovenly,  decaying,  or 
offensive. 

0.  Let  no  crop  of  fruit  or  herbaceous  vegetabloi 

go  to  waste  on  the  spot. 

10.  Cut  down  the  fiower-stalks  on  all  plants. 

11.  Keep  every  part  of  what  is  under  your  cart 
perfect  in  ita  kin  I. 

Attend  in  apring  and  autumn  to  walla  and 
buildinga,  and  get  them  repaired,  jointed,  glased, 
and  painted  where  wanted.  Attend  at  all  times  to 
machinea,  implementa,  and  toola,  keeping  them 
clean,  aharp,  and  in  perfect  repair.  See  particu- 
larly that  they  are  placed  in  their  proper  situa- 
tions in  the  tool-house.  Hoose  every  implement, 
utensil,  or  machine  not  in  use,  both  in  winter  and 
summer.  Allow  no  blanks  in  edgings,  rows,  sin- 
gle specimens,  drills,  beds,  and  even,  where  prao- 
ticable.  in  broadcaat  aown  pieces.  Keep  edgings 
and  edges  out  to  the  utmost  nicety.  Keep  the 
shapes  of  the  wall  trees  filled  with  wood  accord- 
ing to  their  kind,  and  let  their  training  be  in  the 
first  style  of  perfection.  Keep  all  walks  in  per- 
fect form,  whether  raised  or  flat,  free  from  weeda, 
dry,  and  well  rolled.  Keep  all  the  lawns,  by 
every  means  in  your  power,  of  a  close  texture, 
and  dark  green  velvet  appearance.  Keep  water 
clear  and  free  from  weeds,  and  let  not  ponds, 
lakes,  or  artificial  rivers,  riae  to  the  brim  in  win- 
ter, nor  sink  very  far  under  it  in  summer. 


HTJiR^r.  and  DOMESTIC  ECOlSrOMY. 


To  make  good  Bread. 
Place  in  a  large  pan  twenty-eight  pounds  of 
flour ;  make  a  hole  with  the  hand  in  the  centre  of 
It  like  a  large  basin,  into  which  strain  a  pint  of 
brewen'  yeast;  this  must  be  tested,  and  if  too 
bitter  a  little  flour  sprinkled  into  it,  and  then 
•trained  directly ;  then  pour  in  two  quarta  of  wa- 
Aor  of  the  temperature  of  100®,  or  blood  heat,  and 


stir  the  flour  round  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
formed  by  the  hand  till  that  part  of  the  flour  ia 
quite  thick  and  well  mixed,  though  all  the  rest 
muat  ramain  unwetted ;  then  sprinkle  a  little  flour 
over  the  moist  part  and  eover  it  with  a  cloth;  this 
is  called  aponae,  and  must  be  left  to  rise.  Some 
leave  it  only  half  an  hour,  others  all  night 
When  the  sponge  is  light,  however,  add  four 


TO  MANAOK  A  DAIBT. 
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qvaiti  of  water  of  the  taaie  temperature  es  aboTe, 
and  well  knoul  the  whole  ihhss  into  a  auooth 
diMgb.  This  is  hard  work  if  dtme  well.  Then 
«erer  the  doagh  aod  leave  it  for  an  hoar.  In 
cold  weather  both  sponge  and  dough  must  be 
idaeed  on  the  kiteben  hearth,  or  in  some  ri»om  not 
too  eold,  or  it  will  not  rise  well.  Before  the  last 
water  is  pat  in  two  tablespoonsful  uf  salt  must  be 
■prinkled  orer  the  floor.  Sometimes  the  flour  will 
ahfiorb  anuiher  pint  of  water. 

After  the  doa^h  has  risen  it  should  be  made 
quicklj  into  loaves;  if  mueb  handled  then  the 
bread  will  be  heavy.  It  will  require  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  bake,  if  made  into  foDr.p*»und  losves. 
The  oven  should  be  well  beared  before  the  dough 
Is  pat  into  it  To  try  iU  beat,  throw  a  little  flour 
JBto  it;  if  it  brown  dirwtltf,  it  will  do. 

To  wiak%  Butter, 

Let  the  cream  be  at  the  temperature  of  55^  to 
W*,  by  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer ;  this  is  very 
important.  If  the  weather  be  cold  put  boiling 
water  into  the  ohum  for  bnlf  an  hour  before 
jou  want  to  use  it ;  when  thst  is  poured  off  strain 
in  the  cream  through  a  butter  cloth.  When  the 
batter  is  coming,  which  is  easily  ascertained  by 
the  sound,  take  off  the  lid,  and  with  a  small,  flat 
board  scrape  down  the  sides  of  the  chum,  and  do 
the  seme  to  the  lid ;  this  prevenU  waste.  When 
the  butter  is  come  the  buttor-iuilk  is  to  be  poured 
off  and  spring  water  put  into  the  cbnrn,  and 
tamed  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  this  is  to  be  then 
poured  awey  and  fresh  added,  and  again  the  hsn- 
dle  turned  for  a  minute  or  two.  Should  there  be 
the  least  milkiness  when  this  is  poured  from  the 
•hum,  more  must  be  put  in. 

The  butter  is  then  to  be  pieced  on  a  board  or 
marble  slatb  and  salted  to  taste ;  then  with  a  cream 
eloth,  wrung  out  in  spring  water,  press  all  the 
moisture  from  it  When  dry  and  firm  make  it  up 
into  rolls  with  flat  boards.  The  whole  process 
■hould  be  completed  in  three-quarters  of  nn  hour. 

In  hot  weather  pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
cream  from  reaching  too  high  a  best  If  the 
dairy  be  not  cool  enough,  keep  the  cream-pot  in 
the  coldest  water  you  can  get ;  make  the  butter 
early  in  the  morning,  and  place  cold  water  in  the 
ohum  for  a  while  before  it  is  used. 

The  cows  should  be  milked  near  the  dairy;  car- 
Tying  the  milk  far  prevents  ito  rising  well.  In 
Bummer  chum  twice  a  week.  Wash  the  ohum 
weU  each  time  with  soap  or  wood-ashes. 

To  curt  Hanu, 

For  each  ham  of  twelve  pounds  weight :  Two 
pounds  of  common  salt;  2  ounces  of  saltpetre;  i 
pound  of  bay  salt;  i  pound  of  coarse  sugar. 

This  should  be  reduced  to  the  finest  powder. 
Rub  the  hams  well  with  it;  female  hands  are  not 
often  heavy  enough  to  do  this  thoroughly.  Then 
place  them  in  a  deep  pan,  and  add  a  wineglassful 
of  good  vinegar.  Turn  the  hams  every  day ;  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days  rub  them  well  with  the 
brine;  after  that  time  it  will  sufiioe  to  ladle  it  over 
the  meat  with  a  wooden  or  iron  spoon.  They  should 
remain  three  weeks  in  the  pickle.  When  taken 
from  it  wi|ie  them  well,  put  them  in  bags  of  brown 
paper  and  then  smoke  them  with  wood  smoke  fur 
tJuoe  weeks. 


TO  MANAGE  A  DAIRY. 
2>free(ioNs  to  the  Oow- Feeder, 
Go  to  the  eow-stall  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  winter  and  summer;  give  each  cow  half 
a  bushel  of  the  mangel- wurtsel,  carrots,  turnips, 
or  potatoes,  cut ;  at  seven  o'clock,  the  hour  the 
dairy-maid  comes  to  milk  them,  give  each  some 


hay,  and  let  them  feed  till  tney  are  all  milked,  tt 
any  cow  refuses  hay,  give  her  something  she  will 
eat,  such  as  grains,  carroto,  ete.,  during  the  time 
she  is  milking,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the 
cow  should  feed  whilst  milking.  As  soon  as  the 
woman  has  finished  milking  in  the  morning,  torn 
the  cows  into  the  airing  ground,  and  let  there  be 
plenty  of  fresh  waier  in  the  troughs;  at  nine 
o'clock  g^ve  oaeh  cow  three  gallons  of  this  mix* 
ture :  to  eight  gallons  of  grain  add  four  gallons 
of  bran  or  pollard;  when  they  have  eaten  that 
put  some  hay  into  the  cribs;  at  twelve  o'clock 
give  each  three  gallons  of  the  mixture  as  before ; 
if  any  cow- looks  for  more  give  her  another  gal- 
lon;  on  the  contrary,  if  she  will  not  eat  what  you 
gave  her,  Uke  it  out  of  the  manger,  for  never 
at  one  time  let  a  cow  have  more  than  she  will  eat 
up  clean.  Mind  and  keep  the  mangers  clean,  that 
they  do  not  get  sour.  At  two  o'clock  give  each 
cow  half  a  bushel  of  carrots,  or  turnips;  look  the 
tomips,  etc,  over  well  before  giving  them  to 
the  cows,  as  one  rotten  turnip  will  give  a  bad 
taste  to  the  milk,  and  most  likely  spoil  a  whole 
dairy  of  butter.  At  four  o'clock  put  the  cows 
into  the  stall  to  be  milked ;  feed  them  on  hay  as 
at  milking-time  in  the  morning,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  cow  whilst  milking  must  fe^  on 
something.  At  six  o'clock  give  each  eow  three 
gallons  of  the  mix  tore  as  before.  Rack  then*  up 
at  eight  o'clock.  Twice  in  a  week  put  into  eaon 
cow's  feed  at  noon  a  quart  of  malt-dust  Com  or 
mill  feed  (offal  f^om  grinding  flour  from  wheat)  ii 
still  better.  One-half  peek  of  com,  or  a  little  mor^ 
mill-feed  twice  a  day,  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
or  hay,  wet  and  matked, 

DtrectioM  to  the  Davry-Maid, 

Go  to  the  cow-stall  at  7  o'clock ;  take  with  you 
cold  water  and  a  sponge,  and  wash  each  cow's 
udder  clean  before  milking ;  dowse  the  udder  well 
with  cold  water,  winter  and  summer,  as  it  braces 
and  repels  ^eate.  Keep  your  hands  and  arms 
clean.  Milk  each  cow  as  dry  as  you  osn,  morning 
and  evening,  and  when  you  milk  each  cow  as  you 
suppose  dry,  begin  again  with  the  cow  you  first 
milked  and  drip  them  each,  for  the  principal  rea- 
son of  cows  failing  in  their  milk  is  from  negli- 
gence in  not  milking  the  oow  dry,  particularly  at 
the  time  the  calf  is  taken  from  the  cow.  Suffer 
no  one  to  milk  the  oow  but  yourself,  and  have  po 
gossiping  in  the  stall.  Every  Saturday  night  give 
in  an  exact  account  of  the  quantity  each  cow  has 
given  in  the  week. 

To  make  Oate  prove  Doubljf  Nuiritioue  to  Borett, 

Instead  of  grinding  the  oate,  break  them  in  a 
mill,  and  the  tame  quantity  will  prove  doubly  nu- 
tritious. Another  method  Is  to  boil  the  oom  and 
give  the  horses  the  liquor  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled ;  the  result  will  be,  that  instead  of  six  bush- 
els in  a  crude  stete,  three  bushels  so  prepared  will 
be  found  to  answer,  and  to  keep  the  animals  in 
superior  vigor  and  condition. 

Cheap  Method  of  Bearing  Homed  OaiUe, 

After  having  expressed  the  oil  from  the  linseed, 
make  up  the  remaining  husks  or  dross  into  round 
balls  of  the  sise  of  a  fist,  and  afterwards  dry  them ; 
infuse  and  dissolve  two  or  three  of  these  balls  in 
hot  water,  and  add  in  the  beginning  a  third  or 
fourth  part  of  fresh  milk,  but  afterwards,  when 
the  oalves  are  grown,  mix  only  skim  milk  with 
the  inlHision. 

To  rear  Calvee. 

The  best  method  of  rearing  calves  is  to  take 
them  from  the  cows  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and 
to  give  them  nothing  but  a  litUe  fine  hay  until 
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they  begin  through  neoetsit y  to  pick  » little ;  then 
eot  some  of  the  hay  and  mix  it  with  bran  or  oats 
in  a  trougtay  and  slice  some  tamips  ab4»at  the  size 
of  a  dollar,  whieb  they  will  soon  by  licking  learn 
to  eat  j  after  which  giire  them  turnips  enough. 

To  rear  Oalvtt  tmtkout  Milk, 

In  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  caWed  take 
the  calves  fi^m  the  cows,  put  them  in  a  house  by 
themeelves,  then  give  them  a  kind  of  water  gruel, 
composed  of  about  one- third  barley  and  two- 
thirds  of  oats  ground  together  very  fine,  then  sift 
the  mixture  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  put  it  into 
the  quantity  of  water  below  mentioned,  and  boil 
it  half  an  hour,  when  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it 
remain  till  it  is  milk-warm ;  then  give  each  calf 
about  a  quart  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity in  the  evening,  and  increase  it  as  the  calf 
grows  older.  It  r-^quires  very  little  trouble  to 
make  them  drink  it;  after  the  calves  have  had 
this  diet  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  tie  up  a  little 
bundle  of  hay  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  which  they  will  by  degrees  come  to  eat; 
also  put  a  little  of  the  meal  above-mentioned  in  a 
small  trough  for  them  to  eat  occasionally ;  keep 
them  in  this  manner  until  they  are  of  proper  age 
to  turn  out  to  grass,  before  which  they  must  be  at 
least  two  months  old. 

Another  Method, 

Make  an  infusion  of  malt,  or  fresh  wort  as  a 
inbstitute  for  milk;  in  summer  it  may  be  given 
to  the  calves  cold,  but  in  winter  it  must  have  the 
same  degree  of  warmth  as  the  milk  just  coming 
from  the  cow ;  the  quantity  is  the  same  as  the  milk 
commonly  given  at  once  to  a  calf,  and  to  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  tbo  calf  gruws. 

To  Fatten  Poultry, 

An  experiment  has  been  tried  of  feeding  geese 
with  turnips  out  in  small  pieces  like  dice,  but 
less  in  size,  and  put  into  a  trough  of  water; 
with  this  food  alone  the  effect  was  that  six  geese, 
each  when  loan  weighing  only  nine  pounds,  actu- 
ally gnined  twenty  pounds  each  in  about  three 
weeks'  fattening. 

Malt  is  an  excellent  food  for  geese  and  turkeys; 
grains  are  preferred  for  the  sake  of  economy,  un- 
less for  immediate  and  rapid  fattening ;  the  grains 
should  be  boiled  afresh. 

Other  cheap  articles  for  fattening  are  oatmeal 
and  treacle;  barley-meal  and  milk;  boiled  oats 
and  ground  malt 

Corn  before  being  given  to  fowls  should  always 
be  crushed  and  soaked  in  water.  The  food  will 
thus  go  further,  and  it  will  help  digestion.  Hens 
fed  thus  have  been  known  to  lay  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter  months. 

Turkeys  are  very  tender  while  young,  after- 
wards quite  hardy.  Put  them  in  large  and  open 
ooops;  they  may  be  well  raised  with  A«im,  and 
ramble  less  so.  When  hatched  some  put  a  grain 
of  black  pepper  down  their  throats  as  a  sort  of 
eordial.  The  best  food  for  ducks  when  hatched 
is  bread  and  milk;  in  a  few  days  barley-meal, 
wetted  into  balls  as  big  as  peas. 

To  chooee  a  Mileh  Cbto. 

As  to  a  choice  of  breeds  for  a  private  family, 
none  (says  Mr.  Lawrence)  probably  combine 
so  many  advantages  as  the  Suffolk  dun  cows. 
They  excel  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk ;  they  feed  well  after  they  beoome  barren ; 
they  are  small-sized,  uid  polled  or  hornles« ;  the 
last  a  great  convenience.  The  horns  of  cows 
which  butt  and  gore  others,  should  be  immediately 
broad  tipped.  There  is  a  br«pd  of  polled  York- 
shire or  Holdemess  cows,  some  of  them  of  mid- 


dling sice,  great  milkers,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
nse  of  families  where  a  great  quantity  of  uiilk  \a 
required,  and  where  price  is  no  object  and  food  in 
plenty.  If  richer  milk  and  a  comparison  of  the 
two  famous  breeds  be  desired,  one  of  each  may 
be  selected,  namely,  the  last  mentioned  and  the 
other  of  the  midland  county,  or  long-homed  spe- 
cies.  Color  is  so  far  no  object,  that  neither  a  good 
cow  nor  a  good  horse  can  either  be  of  a  bad  color ; 
nevertheless,  in  an  ornamentiJ  view,  the  sheeted 
and  pied  stfick  of  the  Yorkshire  short-horns  make 
a  picturesque  figure  in  the  grounds. 

The  Aldemey  cows  yield  rich  milk  upon  leaf 
feed  than  larger  stock,  but  are  seldom  large  milk- 
ers, and  are  particularly  scanty  of  produce  in  the 
winter  season.  They  are,  besides,  worth  little  or 
nothing  as  barreners,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  but  their  inaptitude  to  take  on  fat,  and 
the  ordinary  quality  of  their  beef. 

To  determine  the  Economy  of  a  Cow, 

The  annual  consumption  of  food  per  cow,  if 
turned  to  grass,  is  fmm  one  acre  to  an  acre  and  & 
half  in  summer,  and  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  & 
half  of  hay  in  the  winter.  A  cow  may  be  allowed 
two  pecks  of  carrots  per  day.  The  grass  being 
cut  and  carried  will  economise  it  full  one-third. 
The  annual  product  of  a  good,  fair  dairy  cow  du- 
ring several  months  after  calving,  and  either  in 
summer  or  winter,  if  duly  fed  and  kept  in  the  lat- 
ter season,  will  be  an  average  of  seven  pounds  of 
butter  per  week,  from  five  to  three  gallons  of  milk 
per  day.  Afterwards  a  weekly  average  of  three 
or  four  pounds  of  butter  from  barely  half  the 
quantity  of  milk.  It  depends  on  the  constitution 
of  the  cow,  how  nearly  she  may  be  milked  to  the 
time  of  her  calving,  some  giving  good  milk  until 
within  a  week  or  two  of  that  period,  others  re- 
quiring to  be  dried  eight  or  nine  weeks  previously. 
I  have  heard  (says  Mr.  Lawrence)  of  twenty 
pounds  of  butter,  and  even  twenty-two  pounds, 
made  Arom  the  milk  of  one  long-horned  cow  in 
seven  days,  but  I  have  never  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  one  that  would  produce  more 
than  twelve  pounds  per  week,  although  I  have 
had  a  Yorkshire  cow  which  milked  seven  gallons 
per  day,  yet  never  made  five  pounds  of  butter  in 
one  week.  On  the  average,  three  gallons  of  good 
milk  will  make  one  pound  of  butter. 

To  fatten  Hoge, 

The  Shakers  have  proved  that  ground  corn  Is 
one-third  better  than  ungronnd,  and  nineteen 
pounds  of  cooked  meal  are  equal  to  fifty  pounds 
raw.  Boiled  and  slightly  fermented  vegetables 
are  also  very  fattening  to  swine. 

To  breed  Pheaaante, 

Bggs  being  provided,  put  them  nnder  ahen  thai 
has  kept  the  nest  three  or  four  days,  and  if  you 
set  two  or  three  hens  on  the  same  day  you  will 
have  the  advantage  of  shifting  the  good  eggs. 
The  hens  having  set  their  full  time,  such  of  the 
young  pheasants  as  are  already  hatched  put  in  a 
basket,  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  till  the  hen  has 
done  hatching.  The  brood  now  ccm3  put  unlet 
a  frame  with  a  net  over  it,  and  a  place  for  the  hen, 
that  she  cannot  get  to  the  young  pheasants,  but 
that  they  may  go  to  her,  and  feed  them  with 
boiled  egg  out  small,  boiled  milk  and  bread,  alum 
curd,  a  little  of  each  sort,  and  often.  After 
two  or  three  days  they  will  be  acquainted  with 
the  call  of  the  hen  that  hatched  them,  may  have 
their  liberty  to  run  on  the  grass-plat,  or  else- 
where, observing  to  shift  them  with  the  sun  and 
out  of  the  cold  winds ;  they  need  not  have  their 
liberty  in  the  morning  till  the  sun  is  up,  and  they 
must  he  shut  up  with  the  hen  in  good  time  in  the 
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«T«ni]ig.  Ton  must  be  yery  oareAil  in  order  to 
coard  »g»in8t  the  dietemper  to  whtoh  they  lire 
rahlcs  in  the  ehoiee  of  a  sitaatioii  for  breeding  the 
birds  op,  where  no  poultry,  pheasants,  or  turkeys, 
«te.y  hare  erer  been  kept,  such  as  the  warm  side 
•f  a  field,  orehard,  or  pleasnre-groand,  or  garden, 
criT  eren  on  a  oommon,  or  a  good  green  lane,  under 
iiwnmstancee  of  this  kind,  or  by  a  wood  side ; 
b«t  then  it  is  proper  for  a  msn  to  keep  with  them 
vnder  a  temporary  hovel,  and  to  have  two  or  three 
dttgs  chained  at  a  proper  distanee,  with  a  lamp  or 
two  ac  night. 

Tb«  birds  going  on  as  before  mentioned  fhould 
ID  ooDtinoe  till  September  or  (if  very  early  bred) 
the  middle  of  Aagnst.  Before  they  begin  to  shift 
the  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  they  are  to  be  shot 
«p  m  the  basket  with  the  hen  regularly  every 
night.  For  such  young  pheasants  as  are  cho*en 
for  breeding  stock  at  home,  and  likewise  to  turn 
out  in  the  following  spring,  provide  a  new  piece 
of  i^und,  large  and  roomy  for  two  pens,  where 
DO  pheasants,  etc.,  have  been  kept,  and  there  pot 
the  young  birds  in  as  they  begin  to  shift  their 
tails.  Such  of  them  as  are  intended  to  be  turned 
(mt  at  a  future  time,  or  in  another  place,  put  into 
one  pen  netted  over,  and  leave  their  wings  as  they 
are,  and  those  wanted  for  breeding  put  in  the 
other  pen,  cutting  one  wing  of  each  bird.  The 
gold  and  silver  pheasants  pen  earlier,  or  they  will 
be  ofL  Cut  the  wing  often,  and  when  first  penned 
feed  all  the  young  birds  with  barley-meal,  dough, 
eom,  plenty  of  green  turnips,  and  alum  curd,  to 
fl&afce  which  take  new  milk,  as  much  as  the  young 
birds  require,  and  boil  it  with  a  lump  of  alum,  so 
as  Dot  to  make  the  curd  hard  and  tough,  but  ous- 
tsrd-Hke. 

A  little  of  this  card  twice  a- day,  and  ants'  eggs 
alter  every  time  they  have  had  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  other  food.  If  they  do  not  oat  heartily, 
fiTe  them  some  ants'  eggs  to  create  nn  appetite, 
at  by  no  means  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  con- 
sidered their  food. 

Not  more  than  four  hens  should  be  allowed  in 
the  pens  to  one  cock.  Never  put  more  eggs  under 
a  ben  than  she  can  well  and  closely  cover,  the 
eggs  being  fresh  and  oarefally  preserved.  Short 
broods  to  be  joined  and  shifted  to  one  hen ;  com- 
mon hen  pheasants  in  close  pens,  and  with  plenty 
of  cover,  will  sometimes  make  their  nests  and 
bjitch  their  own  eggs :  but  they  seldom  succeed  in 
rearing  their  brood,  being  so  naturally  shy; 
whence  should  this  method  be  desired,  they  must 
be  left  entirely  to  themselves,  as  they  feel  alarm 
even  in  being  looked  at.  Eggs  for  setting  are 
generally  ready  in  ApriL  Period  of  incubation 
the  same  in  the  pheasant  as  in  the  oommon  hen. 
Pheasants,  like  the  pea-fowl,  will  clear  grounds 
of  insects  and  reptiles,  but  will  spoil  ail  wall-trees 
within  their  reach,  by  pecking  off  every  bud  and 
leaf. 

Strict  cleanliness  to  be  observed,  the  meat  not 
to  be  tainted  with  dung,  and  the  water  to  be  pure 
and  often  renewed.  Food  for  grown  pheasants, 
barley  or  wheat;  generally  the  same  as  for  other 
poultry.  In  a  cold  spring,  hemp  seed,  or  other 
warming  seeds,  are  comfortable,  and  wUl  forward 
the  breeding  stock. 

To  memage  Young  Chiekeiu, 

The  chickens  first  hatched  are  to  be  taken  ttom 
the  hen,  lest  she  be  tempted  to  leave  her  task  un- 
finished. They  may  be  secured  in  a  basket  of 
wool  or  soft  hay,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  heat;  if 
the  weather  be  cold,  near  the  fire.  They  will  re- 
quire no  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  so  long  from  the  hen. 
The  whole  brood  being  hatched  plaoe  the  hen 


under  a  eoop  abroad,  upon  a  tfry  spot,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, not  within  reach  of  another  hen,  since  the 
ebickens  will  mix,  and  the  hens  are  apt  to  maim 
and  destroy  those  which  do  not  belong  to  thein. 
Nor  should  they  .be  placed  near  young  fowls, 
which  are  likely  to  crush  them,  being  always  eager 
for  their  small  meat. 

The  first  food  should  be  split  grits,  afterwards 
tall  wheat ;  all  watery  food,  soaked  bread  or  po- 
tatoes, beinj^  improper;  eom  or  mill  screenings 
(before  the  wheat  is  ground)  will  do.  Eggs  boiled 
hard,  or  curds  chopped  small,  are  very  suitable  as 
first  food.  Their  water  should  be  pure,  and  often 
renewed,  and  there  are  pans  made  in  sncfa  forms, 
that  the  chickens  may  drink  without  getting  into 
the  water,  which,  by  wet' Jug  their  feet  and  fea- 
thers, numbs  and  injures  them ;  a  basin  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  pan  of  water  will  answer  the  end ;  the 
water  running  around  it.  There  is  no  nttonsaxtj 
for  cooping  the  brood  beyond  two  or  three  days, 
but  they  may  be  confined  as  occasion  requircii,  or 
suffered  to  range,  as  thoy  are  much  benefited  by 
the  foraging  of  the  hen.  They  should  not  be  lot 
out  too  early  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  dew  lies 
upon  the  ground,  nor  be  suffered  to  range  over  wet 
grass,  which  is  a  common  and  fatal  cause  of  dis- 
ease in  fowla  Another  eautinn  requisite  is  to 
guard  them  against  unfavorable  changes  of  the 
weather,  particularly  if  rainy.  Nearly  idl  the  dis- 
eases of  fowls  arise  from  cold  moisture. 

For  the  period  of  the  chickens'  quitting  the  hen 
there  is  no  general  rule ;  when  she  begins  to  roost, 
if  sufficiently  forward,  they  will  follow  her;  if 
otherwise,  they  should  be  secured  in  a  proper 
place  till  the  time  arrives  when  they  are  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  other  young  poultry,  since  the  larger 
are  sure  to  overrun  and  ^ve  from  their  food  the 
younger  broods. 

Access  to  a  bam -yard  for  worms  is  good  for 
them.  A  warm  house  for  shelter  in  winter  is  very 
important  for  chickens. 

To  haiek  Ckiehena  in  ik€  Egyptian  3fod$. 

The  wtamaU  or  ovens  of  Egypt  are  scarcely 
above  nine  fieet  in  height,  but  they  have  an  extent 
in  length  and  breadth  which  renders  them  remark- 
able, and  yet  they  are  more  so  fn  their  internal 
structure.  The  centre  of  the  building  is  a  very 
narrow  gallery,  usually  about  the  width  of  three 
feet,  extending  ttom  one  end  of  the  building  to 
the  other^  the  height  of  which  is  fVom  eight  to 
nine  feet;  the  structure  for  the  most  part  of  brick. 
The  entrance  into  the  oven  is  through  the  gallery, 
which  commands  the  whole  extent  of  it,  and  facili- 
tates the  several  operations  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  eggs  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat  The 
oven  has  a  door,  not  very  wide,  and  only  as  high 
as  it  is  broad ;  Ibis  door,  and  many  others  in  use 
in  the  mamals,  are  commonly  no  more  than  round 
holes. 

The  gallery  is  a  corridor,  with  this  difference 
from  our  common  corridors,  which  have  only  one 
row  of  rooms,  whereas  that  of  the  mamal  has 
always  two  rows  of  them  on  both  sides ;  namely, 
one  on  the  ground  floor,  and  another  above. 
Every  one  upon  the  ground  floor  has  one  above, 
perfectly  equal,  both  in  length  and  breadth.  The 
rooms  of  each  row  on  the  ground  floor,  are  all 
equal,  in  length,  breadth,  and  height.  Reaumur 
observes,/'  We  know  of  no  other  rooms  in  the  world 
so  low  as  these,  being  only  three  feet  in  height" 
Their  breadth,  which  is  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  length  of  the  gallery,  is  four  or  five  feet;  they 
are  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  lengtl^ 
which  is  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 

Every  one  of  these  rooms  has  its  door  or  round 
aperture,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameteif 
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opening  into  tbe  pillery,  the  hole  being  wide 
enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through.  All  the  eggs 
to  be  hatched  are  first  ranged  in  these  rooms. 
Four  or  five  thousand  eggs  are  put  into  each  of 
them.  Thene  are  the  real  ovens,  so  that  the  whole 
edifice,  which  is  denominated  a  ehieken  ow^n,  is 
an  asiicroblage  of  many  ovens  set  together,  side 
bj  side,  opposite  and  oyer  each  other,  and  in  the 
eourte  of  the  process  a  part  of  tbe  eggs  are  wanned 
in  the  upper  rooms,  after  having  been  preTiously 
in  tbe  lower. 

Forty  or  fifty  thousand  eggs  are  hatched  at  on<*e, 
or  another  account  extends  the  number  to  eighty 
thousand.  The  eggs  are  spread  on  mats,  flocks 
or  flax,  in  each  room  upon  the  ground  floor, 
whoro  they  contract  their  first  and  general  warmth, 
during  a  certain  number  of  days. 

The  beat  of  the  air  in  the  inferior  rooms,  and 
oonsequontly  that  of  the  eggv,  would  rise  to  an 
excessive  degree,  were  the  fire  in  thci  gutter  inces- 
santly kept  up.  They  keep  it  up  on\y  an  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  an  hour  at  night,  and  they  style 
these  heatings  the  dinner  and  supper  of  tbe  chick- 
ens ;  they  receive,  howeyer,  two  more  meals,  that 
is,  luncheon  and  afternoon  meal,  the  ^re  being 
lighted  four  times  a  day. 

On  the  day  on  which  they  eease  ^  light  the 
fires,  some  of  the  eggs  of  each  infe'.nor  room  are 
always  conveyed  into  the  room  above.  The  eggs 
had  been  too  much  heaped  in  the  former,  and  it 
is  now  time  to  extend  and  give  them  more  room. 

The  proper  number  of  eggs  from  each  inferior 
room  having  been  removed  into  the  room  above, 
all  the  apertures  of  the  rooms  and  of  the  gallery 
are  closely  and  exactly  stopped  with  bungs  of  tow, 
excepting,  perhaps,  half  the  apertures  in  the 
arches  or  ceilings  of  the  upper  rooms,  which  are 
left  (»pen  in  order  to  procure  there  a  circulation 
of  air.  This  precaution  is  sufficient  to  preserve 
in  the  ovens,  for  many  days  together,  the  temper- 
ature which  has  been  obtained;  which  indeed 
would  be  the  ease  with  ovens  upon  so  considerable 
a  scale  in  any  oonntry^  more  especially  one  so  hot 
as  Egypt 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  ovens  are  kept 
In  Egypt  annually,  during  four  or  six  months, 
allowing  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  hatch 
eight  successive  broods  of  ohickens,  duoks  and 
turkeys,  making  on  the  whole  yearly  three  thou- 
sand and  eighty-eight  broods.  The  number  in 
different  hatchings  is  not  always  the  same,  from 
the  occasional  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  eggs,  which  may  be  stated  at  a  medium 
between  the  two  extremes  of  forty  and  eighty 
thousand  to  each  oven. 

The  overseer  contracts  to  return,  in  a  living 
brood,  to  his  employer,  two-thirds  of  the  number 
of  eggs  set  in  the  ovens — ^all  above  being  his  own 
perquisite,  in  addition  to  his  salary  for  tbe  season, 
which  is  from  eighty  to  forty  crowns,  exclusive  of 
his  hoBid.  According  to  report,  the  crop  of  poul- 
try thus  artifioially  raised  in  Egypt  was  seldom, 
if  ever,  below  that  ratio,  making  the  enormous 
annual  amount  of  ninety-two  million  six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand. 

The  chickens  are  not  sold  from  the  stove  by 
tale,  but  by  the  bushel  or  basket  full ! 

BxcelleHt  S»b9tiiuU/or  OandUt. 

Proeure  meadow-rushes,  sueh  as  they  tie  the 
hop  shoots  to  the  poles  with.  Cut  :iiem  when  they 
have  attained  their  full  substance,  but  are  still 
green.  The  rush,  at  this  age,  consists  of  a  body 
of  pith  with  a  green  skin  on  it.  Cut  off  both  ends 
of  the  rush  and  leave  the  prime  part,  which,  on 
an  average,  may  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
Then  take  oflT  idl  the  green  skin  except  for  about 


a  fifth  part  of  the  way  round  the  pith.  Thus  wk 
is  a  piece  of  pith  all  hut  a  little  strip  of  skin  iK 
one  part  all  the  wny  up,  which  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  pith  together. 

The  rushes  being  thus  prepared,  the  grease  is 
melted,  and  put,  in  a  melted  state,  into  something; 
that  is  as  long  ns  the  rushes  are.  Tbe  rushes  are 
put  into  the  grease,  Koaked  in  it  sufficiently,  then 
taken  out  and  laid  in  a  bit  of  bark  taken  from  » 
young  tree,  so  as  not  to  be  too  large.  This  bark 
is  fixed  up  against  the  wall  by  a  couple  of  stmps 
put  round  it,  and  there  it  hangs  fur  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  ruches. 

The  rushes  are  carried  about  in  the  hand ;  but 
to  sit  by,  to  work  by,  or  to  go  to  hod  by,  they  sue 
fixed  in  stands  mode  for  the  purpose,  some  of 
which  are  high  to  stand  on  the  ground,  and  some 
low  to  stand  on  a  table.  These  stands  have  an 
iron  part  something  like  a  pair  of  pliers  to  hold 
the  rush  in,  and  the  rush  is  shifted  forward  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  burns  down  to  the  thing  that 
holds  iu 

The^e  rushes  gire  a  better  light  than  a  common 
small  dip  candle,  and  they  cost  next  to  nothing, 
though  the  laborer  may  with  them  have  as  much 
light  as  he  pleattes. 

Petroleum  or  kerosene  is  now  cheaper  than 
oandlee,  and  gives  a  beautiful  light. 

To  eHUicat€  Miutard, 

A  yard  square  of  ground,  sown  with  common 
mustard,  the  crf»p  of  which  may  be  ground  for 
nee  in  a  little  mustard' mill  as  wanted,  will  sare 
some  money.  The  mustard  will  look  brown  in- 
stead of  yellow,  but  the  former  eolor  is  as  good 
as  the  latter ;  and,  as  to  tbe  taste,  the  real  mus- 
tard has  certjiinly  a  much  better  taste  than  that 
of  the  drugs  and  flour  which  sometimes  go  under 
the  name  of  mustard.  Let  any  one  try  it,  and  ho 
will  never  use  the  latter  again.  The  drugs,  if 
taken  freely,  leave  a  burning  at  tbe  pit  of  the 
stomach,  whieh  the  real  mustard  does  not. 

To  cure  Herring;  Pileharda,  Jfackerel,  SpratMf  sfeu 
Reservoirs  of  any  sise,  vata  or  casks,  perfectly 
water-tight,  should  be  about  half  filled  with  brino 
made  by  dissolving  about  twenty-eight  parts  of 
solid  salt  in  seventy-two  of  fresh  water.  The  fish, 
as  fresh  as  possible,  gutted  or  not  must  be  plunged 
into  this  f^lly-saturated  brine  ii  such  quantity  as 
nearly  to  fill  the  reservoir;  and,  after  remaining 
quite  immersed  for  five  or  six  daj  s,  they  will  bo 
fit  to  be  packed  as  usual,  with  large-grained  solid 
salt,  and  exported  to  the  hottest  climates.  As 
brine  is  always  weakest  at  the  upper  part,  in  ordM 
to  keep  it  of  a  uniform  saturation,  a  wooden  lat- 
tice-work frame,  of  such  sice  as  to  bo  easily  let 
into  the  inside  of  the  reservoir,  is  snnk  an  inch 
or  two  under  tbe  surface  of  the  brine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suspending  upon  it  lumps  of  one  or  two 
pounds,  or  larger,  of  solid  salt,  which  effectually 
saturates  whatever  aoisture  may  exude  from  tlM 
fish ;  and  thus  the  brine  will  be  continued  of  the 
utmost  strength  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  salt 
remains  undissolved.  The  solidity  of  the  Inaspo 
admits  of  their  being  applied  several  times,  or 
whenever  the  reservoirs  are  replenished  with  flsh; 
and  the  brine,  although  repeatedly  used,  does  not 
putrefy ;  nor  do  the  fish,  if  kept  under  the  sorfaos^ 
ever  become  rancid. 

All  provisions  are  best  preserved  by  this  method, 
especially  bacon,  whioh,  when  thus  snred,  is  not 
so  liable  to  become  rusty  as  when  done  bj  tho 
usual  method  of  rubbing  with  salt 

P&rtabU  /cc-JETouse. 
Take  an  iron-bound  butt  or  puncheon   and 
knockout  tho  head;  tli«i  ent  eTsry shmII  halft 
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fat  tlM  Vuttom,  about  the  tise  of  a  wine-oork. 
Ptaee  insitio  o(  it  a  wooden  tab,  shaped  like  a 
ehnm,  reeting  it  apon  two  pieoea  of  wood,  whieb 
■re  to  rmlae  it  from  toaching  the  bottom.  Fill  the 
•paee  roood  the  inner  tab  with  pouaded  charooal, 
and  fit  tu  the  tub  a  cover  with  a  convenient  han- 
dle, having  inside  one  or  two  small  books,  on 
which  the  bottles  are  to  be  bung  during  the  ope- 
ration. Plaee  on  the  lid  a  bag  of  pounded  ohar- 
eual.  about  two  feet  square,  and  orer  all  plaoe 
another  ooTer»  which  must  ouTer  the  head  of  the 
outer  eaak. 

When  the  apparatus  is  thus  prepared  let  it  be 
placed  in  a  eold  cellar,  and  buried  in  the  earth 
above  four-fifths  of  its  height;  but,  though  eold, 
the  cellar  must  be  dry ;  wet  ground  will  not  an- 
swer, and  a  sandy  soU  is  the  best.  Fill  the  inner 
tub,  or  nearly  so,  with  pounded  ice ;  or,  if  pre> 
pared  in  winter,  with  snow  well  pressed  down,  and 
the  appnratus  will  be  complete. 

Whenever  it  is  wished  to  make  ices  take  off  the 
upper  cover,  then  the  sack  or  bag  of  pounded 
eharcoal,  and  suspend  the  vessel  oonttining  the 
liquid  to  be  ftvsen  to  the  hooks  inside  of  the  inner 
oover;  then  clo«e  up  the  whole  as  before  for  half 
an  hour,  when  the  operation  will  be  complete, 
provided  care  be  taken  to  ezdade  external  sir. 

To  produce  lee /or  Ctdinary  Purpoaee, 

Fill  a  gallon  stone  bottle  with  hot  spring  water, 
leaving  about  a  pint  vacant,  uid  put  in  two  ounces 
of  refioed  nitre;  the  bottle  mast  then  be  sto|»ped 
Tery  close  and  let  down  into  a  deep  well.  After 
three  or  four  hours  it  will  be  completely  fVosen, 
but  the  bottle  most  be  broken  to  procure  the  ice. 
If  the  bottle  is  moved  up  and  down  so  as  to  be 
sometimes  in  and  sometimes  out  of  the  water,  the 
eonSoqnent  eraporation  will  hasten  the  process. 
The  heating  of  the  water  assists  the  subsequent 
congelation ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  hot 
water  in  winter  will  frcMc  more  rapidly  than  eold 
vater  jost  drawn  from  a  spring. 

To  wutie  lee. 

The  following  is  a  simple  and  speedy  method 
ef  eoBgealing  water: 

Into  a  metal  vase  half  filled  with  water  pour 
very  gently  an  equal  quantity  of  ether,  so  that  no 
mixture  may  take  place  of  the  two  liquids.  The 
vase  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
which  is  so  fixed  upon  its  support  as  to  remain 
quite  steady  when  the  air  is  pumped  out 

At  the  first  strokes  of  the  piston  the  ether  be- 
comes in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  it  is  evaporated  to- 
tally in  less  than  a  minute,  and  the  water  remains 
converted  into  Ice. 

Toproemre  lee  from  a  Powder, 

This  is  made  by  pulverising  and  drying  the 
sfairery  fragments  of  porphyritie  trap,  which  will 
absorb  one-fifth  of  its  own  weight  of  water.  Two 
quarts  of  it,  spread  in  a  large  dish,  will,  in  a  few 
minutes,  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  freese  half  of 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  water,  in  a  cup  of 
porous  earthenware.  This  is  a  cheap  substitute 
for  the  still  more  powerfU  frening  mixtures  men- 
tioned in  chemieal  works. 

To  ekar  Peate  at  the  Jfoee, 

I  The  best  method  of  charring  peats  where  they 
'are  dug  is,  when  the  peats  are  properly  dried, 
wheel  to  the  outside  of  the  moss  a  single  horse- 
eart  load  of  them.  Level  a  spot  of  ground,  about 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  near  to  a  drain,  and  drive 
a  stake  of  wood  into  the  ground  about  five  feet 
long;  roll  some  dry  heather  or  pol  (the  refuse  of 
fax)  leamd  the  stakes  and  Uy  some  also  upon  the 


ground  where  the  peats  are  to  be  placed ;  then  set 
the  peats  upon  and  all  round  the  stake,  inclining  to 
the  centre,  with  a  little  dry  heather  or  pol  between 
each  two  floors  of  peat,  until  near  the  top  or  last 
coarse :  then  they  are  laid  in  a  horisontal  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  stack,  when  finished,  is  in  the  forot 
of  a  bee-hive.    The  next  operation  is  to  set  tho 
stack  on  fire,  which  is  done  at  the  bottom  all 
round.    The  fire  will  soon  run  up  the  post  in  the 
centre,  and,  when  the  heather  or  pol  is  all  con- 
sumed, the  space  forms  a  chimney,  and  occasions 
the  stack  to  bum  regularly.     If  the  windward 
side  should  bum  too  fast,  apply  some  wet  turt. 
When  the  peats  are  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
bumt,  which  is  easily  known  from  the  appearance 
of  the  smoke,  apply  wet  turf  and  water  from  the 
adjoining  drain  as  fast  as  possible  until  the  wholo 
is  extinguished.    The  chwcoal  may  be  removed 
upon  the  following  day. 

To  ekar  Peate  for  Family  Uee, 

When  charooal  is  required  for  cookery,  or  any 
other  purpose  in  the  fsmily,  take  a  dosen  or  fifteen 

Seats  and  put  them  upon  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
re  upon  edge;  they  will  soon  draw  up  the  coal 
fire,  and  become  red  in  a  short  time.  After  being 
turned  about  once  or  twice,  and  done  with  smok- 
ing, they  are  charred,  and  may  be  removed  vo  the 
stoves.  If  more  char  is  wanted,  put  on  another 
supply  of  peats.  By  following  this  plan  the 
kitchen  fire  is  kept  up,  and  thus,  with  very  little 
trouble,  a  supply  of  the  best  charred  peat  is  ob- 
tained, perfeetly  free  fh>m  smoke,  and  the  vapor 
by  no  means  so  noxious  as  charcoal  made  from 
wood.  Peats  charred  in  this  way  may  be  used  in 
a  chafer  in  any  room,  or  even  in  a  nursery,  with- 
out any  danger  arising  from  the  vapor.  It  would 
also  be  found  very  fit  for  the  warming  of  beds, 
and  much  better  than  live  coals,  which  are  fai 
general  used  full  of  snlphar,  and  smell  all  over 
the  house. 

Peats  charred  in  a  grate,  and  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  charcoal  immediately,  without  being  ex- 
Ungutshed,  make  the  purest  and  best  char,  and 
freest  of  smuke.  When  peats  are  charred  in  a 
large  quantity,  and  extinguished,  any  part  of  the 
peat  that  is  not  thoroughly  burnt  in  the  heart  will 
imbibe  moisture,  and  when  used  will  smoke  and 
have  a  disagreeable  smell,  which  would  at  once 
hinder  charred  peat  from  being  used  in  a  gentle- 
man's family. 

To  make  a  Cheap  JPueL 

Mix  coal,  charcoal,  or  sawdust,  one  part ;  sand, 
of  any  kind,  two  parts ;  marl  or  clay,  one  part;  in 
quantity  as  thought  proper.  Make  the  mass  up 
wet,  into  balls  of  a  convenient  size,  and  when  the 
fire  is  sofllciently  strong  place  these  balls,  accord- 
ing to  its  sise,  a  little  above  the  top  bar,  and  they 
will  produce  a  heat  considerably  more  intense  than 
common  fuel,  and  insure  a  saving  of  one-hnlf  the 
quantity  of  coals.  A  fire  then  made  op  will  re* 
quire  no  stirring,  and  will  need  no  f^h  food  for 
ten  hours. 

To  eiean  Water-eaeke. 

Scour  the  inside  well  out  with  water  and  sand^ 
and  afterwards  apply  a  quantity  of  eharcoal  dost. 
Another  and  better  method  is  to  rinse  them  with 
a  pretty  strong  solution  of  oil  of  vitriol  uid  water^ 
which  will  enUrely  deprive  them  of  their  foulness. 

To  preeente  Bgge* 

Apply  with  a  brush  a  solution  of  gum  arable  to 
the  shells,  or  immerse  the  eggs  therein ;  let  them 
dry,  and  afterwards  pack  them  in  dry  charooal 
dust  This  prevents  their  being  affected  by  any 
alterations  of  temperatnie. 
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BUBAL  AND  DOMESTIC  BCOyOMT. 


Another  Ifetkod, 

Mix  together  in  a  tub  or  vessel  one  basbel  of 
qnick-Hme;  thirty-two  ounces  of  salt;  eight  ounces 
of  cream  of  tartar,  with  as  much  water  as  wilt 
reduce  the  composition  to  a  suflBcient  consistence 
to  float  an  egg.  Then  put  and  keep  the  eggs 
therein,  which  will  preserve  them  perfectly  sound 
for  two  years  at  least. 

A  SuhHitHU  for  Milk  and  (^"wtwi. 

Beat  up  the  whole  of  a  fresh  egg  in  a  basin, 
and  then  pour  boiling  tea  over  it  gradually,  to 
prevent  its  curdling.  It  is  difficult  from  the  taste 
to  distinguish  the  composition  from  rich  cream. 

To  cure  Butter. 

Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part 
of  sugar,  and  one-half  part  of  saltpetre ;  beat  them 
np  and  blend  the  whole  together.  Take  one  ounce 
of  this  composition  for  every  sixteen  ounces  of 
butter,  work  it  well  into  the  mass,  and  close  it  up 
for  use. 

Butter  cured  this  way  appears  of  a  rich,  mar- 
rowy consistence  and  fine  color,  and  never  ac- 
quires a  brittle  hardness,  nor  tastes  salt.  It  will 
likewise  keep  good  three  years,  only  observing 
that  it  must  stand  three  weeks  or  a  month  before 
it  is  used. 

To  remove  the  Turnip  flavor  from  Milk  and  Butter, 

Dissolve  a  little  nitre  in  spring-water,  which 
keep  in  a  bottle,  and  put  a  small  teacupful  into 
aight  gallons  of  milk,  when  warm  from  the  cow. 

To  make  Butter,  Dumbarton  Method. 

First  scald  the  chum  with  boiling  water  to  in- 
sure cleanliness;  then,  having  put  in  the  cream, 
work  it  till  the  butter  is  separated  from  the  milk, 
and  put  the  former  into  a  clean  vesseL  Next  draw 
a  corn-sickle  several  times  cross-ways  through  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  any  hairs  or  super- 
fluities which  may  adhere  to  it.  Let  the  butter 
be  put  into  spring-water  during  this  operation, 
wh«ch  will  prevent  its  turning  soft,  and  which  will 
dear  it  likewise  from  any  remnants  of  milk.  Next 
mix  with  every  stone  of  butter  ten  ounces  of  salt. 
Incorporate  it  well,  otherwise  the  butter  will  not 
keep.  In  May  and  June  each  stone  of  butter  will 
take  one  ounce  more  of  salt,  but  after  the  middle 
of  August  one  ounce  less  will  suffice.  When  made 
put  it  into  a  well-seasoned  kit,  and  shake  a  hand* 
fal  of  salt  on  the  top,  which  will  preserve  it  from 
mouldiness.  In  this  way  continue  to  make  and 
salt  the  butter,  placing  one  cake  upon  the  other 
until  the  kit  is  fnlL  Observe  that  the  kit  does 
not  leak,  as  the  liquor  oosing  throagh  would  oc- 
casion the  butter  to  spoil. 

To  make  Cheehire  (Jheeee. 

It  is  necessary  in  making  the  best  cheese  to  put 
in  the  new  milk  without  skimming,  and  if  any 
overnight's  milk  be  mixed  with  it,  it  must  be 
brought  to  the  same  natural  warmth;  into  this 
put  as  much  rennet  as  is  just  sufficient  to  come  to 
the  curd,  and  no  more ;  for  on  this  just  propor- 
tion the  mildness  of  the  cheese  is  said  to  depend ; 
a  piece  dried  of  the  sise  of  a  worn  dime,  and 
put  into  a  teacupful  of  w«ter  with  a  little  salt, 
about  twelve  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  is  suffi- 
eaent  for  eighteen  gallons  of  milk.  The  curd  is 
next  broken  down,  and,  when  separated  from  the 
whey,  is  put  into  a  cheese- vat,  and  pressed  very 
dry ;  it  is  next  broken  very  small  by  squeesing  it 
with  the  hands.  New  card  is  mixed  with  about 
half  its  quantity  of  yesterday's,  and  which  has 
been  kept  for  that  purpose.  When  the  curds  have 
been  thus  mixed,  well  pressed  and  closed  with  the 
bands  in  a  cheese- vat,  till  they  become  one  solid 
lamp,  it  is  put  into  a  press  for  four  or  five  hours, 


then  taken  out  of  the  cheese-vat  and  turned,  hy 
means  of  a  cloth  put  into  the  same  for  this  piir« 
pose,  and  again  "iut  into  the  press  for  the  ni|^ht. 
It  is  then  taken  rut,  well  salted,  and  put  into  the 
preas  again  till  morning,  when  it  is  taken  out  and 
laid  upon  a  flag  or  board  till  the  sell  is  quite 
melted,  then  it  is  wiped,  put  into  a  dry  room,  and 
turned  every  day,  till  it  becomes  dry  enough  fot 
the  market 

To  eorreet  Damaged  Chrain, 
Put  the  injured  article  into  ui  oven,  from 
which  the  bread  has  been  just  drawn.  Spread 
it  in  a  bed  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  stir  it  frequently  with  a  phuvel  or  rake 
to  facilitate  the  disengagement  of  the  vapor.  la 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  its  humidity, 
withdraw  it;  when  perfectly  cool  and  aired,  it  will 
be  restored  to  its  wholesome  qualities. 

Another  Method. 
Musty  grain,  totally  unfit  for  use,  and  which 
can  scarcely  be  ground,  may  be  rendered  perfectly 
sweet  and  sound  by  simply  immersing  it  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  letting  it  remain  till  the  water  be- 
comes cold.  The  quantity  of  water  must  be  double 
that  of  the  corn  to  be  purified.  The  murty.  quality 
rarely  penetiates  through  the  husk  «of  the  wheat ; 
and  in  the  very  worst  cases,  it  does  not  extend 
through  the  amylaceous  matter  which  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  skin.  In  the  hot  water,  all  the 
deoeyed  or  rotten  grains  swim  on  the  sarface,  se 
that  the  remaining  wheat  is  elfectually  cleaned 
from  all  impuritieft,  without  any  material  loss.  It 
is  afterwards  to  be  dried,  stirring  it  occasionally 
on  the  kiln. 

To  improve  New  Seeonde  Flour  of  had  qual%iy» 
Mix  common  carbonate  of  magnesia  well,  in 
proportion  of  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  to  a 
pound  of  flour ;  calcined  msgnesia  will  improve  the 
bread,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
carbonate.  It  will  improve  the  color  of  bread 
made  from  new  seconds  flour,  while  it  impaira  the 
color  of  bread  from  fine  old  and  new  flour. 

To  preeerve  Flour. 
Attach  a  number  of  lofts  to  every  mill,  so  that 
the  flour,  in  place  of  being  thrust  into  aaoks,  the 
moment  it  escapes  from  the  friction  of  the  stoneav 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  machinery,  and  spread 
oat  to  cool  in  the  most  oareftal  manner.  The  vio- 
lent friction  of  the  stones  necessarily  creates  a 
great  heat  and  steam  ;  and  if  flour  is  thrust  inte 
sacks  in  this  state,  a  chemical  action  will  make  it 
moist,  soft,  and  clammy. 

To  preserve  Wheat, 
Kiln  dry  it  and  put  it  in  cubical  oases  of  earth- 
enware, glased  on  the  outside,  and  filled  taU  ai 
possible ;  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  the  same  ware 
made  to  fit  close,  and  secured  with  a  mixture  of 
pitch,  tar,  and  hemp  cloth,  till  the  whole  be  made 
air-tight  A  case  of  this  kind  might  be  made  which 
would  hold  four  bushels  or  a  quarter  of  wheat 

To  eorreet  Moiet  Flour, 

In  preparing  the  dough,  let  one-third  of  the 
flour  be  kept  unmixed,  till  the  don^h  begina  to 
rise,  then  add  a  little  of  the  flour,  and  when  it 
rises  again  add  a  little  more,  and  so  on  for  four  or 
five  hours,  till  the  whole  of  the  fiour  is  used.  In 
this  manner  the  mixUire,  which  occasions  a  glia- 
tening  appearanee  in  the  dough,  will  be  taken  np, 
and  the  bread,  as  is  already  mentioned,  will  be 
highly  improved. 

To  remove  Fliee  from  Botme* 

Take  half  a  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  hi 
powder,  one  teaapoonfhl  of  brown  sugar,  and  one 
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Uble8|»«ODfal  ef  9n$m. ;  nix  tbem  well  together, 
aod  pla^  tbem  in  the  room,  on  a  plate  where  the 
ties  are  tronhlesumey  and  they  will  soon  disappear. 

To  wtahe  ExetUmt  Bread. 
Mix  aeren  pounds  of  heat  flour  with  three 
pounds  of  pared  boiled  potatoes.  Steam  off  the 
water,  and  leave  them  a  few  minutes  on  the  fire, 
ms4h  them  fine,  and  mix  them  whilst  quite  warm 
in  the  flour,  with  a  spoonful  or  more  of  salt.  Put 
a  quart  of  water,  milk  warm,  with  three  large 
•po«>nsfal  of  yeast,  gradually  to  the  potatoes  and 
flour.  Work  it  well  into  a  smooth  dough,  and  let 
it  remain  four  hours  befors  it  is  baked. 

To  make  Bread  with  a  very  email  quantity  of  Yeaet, 

Put  one  bushel  of  flour  into  the  trough,  mix 
three-qaarters  of  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  one 
teaspoon ful  of  thiek  yeast  well  together;  pour  a 
small  quantity  in  a  hole  made  in  the  oentre  of  the 
flour  large  enough  to  contain  two  gallona  of  water ; 
then  stir  with  a  stick,  about  two  feet  long,  some 
of  the  flour,  until  it  is  as  thick  as  pudding  batter. 
8trew  some  of  the  dry  flour  over  it,  and  let  it  rest 
for  an  hour,  then  pour  about  a  quart  more  water, 
and  having  stirred  it  as  before,  leave  it  for  two 
hours,  and  then  add  a  gallon  more  of  warm  water. 
6tir  in  the  flour  again,  and  in  about  four  hours 
more,  mix  up  the  dough,  and  cover  it  warm ;  in 
about  four  houn  more  you  may  put  it  in  the  oven, 
and  as  light  bread  wiU  be  obtained  as  though  a 
pint  of  yeast  had  been  used. 

To  prepare  Bread  in  ike  Method  of  ike  London 

Bakere. 
Sift  a  sack  of  flour  into  the  kneading-trough ; 
add  six  pounds  of  salt,  dissolve  them  separately 
in  a  pailful  of  water  (cooled  to  00<>  Pahr.)  with 
two  quarts  of  yeast.  Stir  it  well,  and  strain  it 
through  a  cloth  or  sieTc ;  afterwards  mix  it  with 
the  flour  into  a  dough,  next  cover  it  up  with  cloths 
and  shut  down  the  trough-lid  close  to  retain  the 
heat.  In  two  hours  more  mix  in  another  pailful 
of  warm  water  with  the  sponge,  and  again  cover 
it  up  for  two  hours.  After  this  knead  it  for  more 
Uian  an  hour,  with  three  pailsfctl  of  warm  water. 
Return  the  dough  to  the  trough,  sprinkle  it  with 
dry  flour,  and  in  four  hours'  time  knead  it  well  for 
about  half  an  hour,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  mould 
into  loares. 

To  prepare  ffoueehold  Bread* 

Mix  four  ounces  of  salt,  three  quarts  of  water, 
a  pint  of  yeast,  and  a  peck  of  seconds  flour,  in  a 
trough.  When  properly  fermented,  knead  and 
divide  it  into  loaves.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  rye- 
meal,  rice,  flour,  or  boiled  potatoes,  are  mixed 
with  the  flour  previous  to  the  kneading ;  the  two 
former  serve  to  bind  the  bread,  the  latter  cause  it 
to  be  open  and  spongy. 

To  produce  one-third  more  Bread  from  a  ffivon 
Quantity  of  Wheat. 
Boil  a  bushel  of  the  coarsest  bras  in  seven  gal- 
lona of  water  for  one  hour ;  keep  stirring  it,  that 
it  may  not  stick  to  the  bottom ;  then  pour  it  off 
into  a  trough  or  tub  (tell  of  holes,  over  which  lay 
a  coarse  cloth  or  sieve.  On  the  top  of  the  whole 
put  a  wooden  cover,  with  a  weight  sufficiently 
heavy  to  press  out  the  liquor  from  the  bran,  which 
will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  in  a  thick  pulp. 
This  liquor  will  contain  the  essential  oil  of  the 
grain,  and  when  kneaded  in  with  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  flour  it  will  yield  one-third  more  than  the 
same  quantity  would  made  with  water  in  the  usual 
way. 

To  make  French  Bread, 

Put  a  pint  of  milk  into  three  Quarts  of  water. 
In  winter  let  it  be  scalding  hot,  bat  In  summer 


little  more  than  milk  warm.  Put  in  salt  sufieienl 
Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  ale  yeast,  fra« 
from  bitterness,  and  lay  It  in  a  gsllon  of  water  the 
night  before.  Pour  off  the  yeast  into  the  milk 
and  water,  and  then  break  in  rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Work  it  well  till  11 
is  dissolved;  then  beat  up  two  eggs  in  a  basin, 
and  stir  them  in.  Mix  about  a  peck  and  a  half 
of  floor  with  the  liquor,  and  in  winter  make  the 
dough  pretty  stiff,  but  more  slack  in  summer; 
mix  it  well,  and  the  less  it  is  worked  the  better. 
Stir  the  liquor  into  flour,  as  for  pie-crust,  and 
after  the  dough  Is  made  cover  it  with  a  cloth,  and 
let  it  lie  to  rise  while  the  oven  is  heating.  When 
the  loaves  have  lain  in  a  quick  oven  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  turn  them  on  the  other  side  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Then  take 
them  out,  and  chip  them  with  a  knife,  which  will 
make  them  look  spongy,  and  of  a  fine  yellow, 
whereas  rasping  takes  off  this  fine  color,  and  ren- 
ders their  look  less  inviting. 

To  make  wkoleeome  Mixed  Bread, 
Take  of  rioe  3  pounds;  boil  it  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  till  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp,  then 
rub  it  with  6  pounds  of  mealy  potatoes,  cooked 
by  steam,  and,  when  well  blended,  add  6  pounds 
of  flour.  Make  the  whole  into  a  dough  with  water, 
and  ferment  with  yeast,  in  the  usual  manner. 

To  make  Bran  Bread. 

To  four  pounds  of  best  household  flour  put  two 
tablespoonsful  of  small  beer  yeast  and  a  half  pint 
of  warm  water.  Let  it  stand  two  hours  in  a  warm 
place.  Add  half  a  pound  of  bran  and  a  teaapoon- 
ful  of  salt;  make  the  dough  with  skim-milk  or 
warm  water;  cover  it  up  and  let  it  stand  an  hour. 
Put  the  loaves  into  warm  dishes,  and  let  them 
stand  twenty  minutes  before  they  go  into  the  oven. 

Another  Method. 
Mix  with  half  a  peck  of  flour,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  bran,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  small- 
beer  yeast,  and  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water;  stir 
it  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it  beoomes  a 
thick  batter,  then  put  a  napkin  over  the  dough 
and  set  it  about  three  feet  from  the  fire,  until  it 
rises  well.  Add,  if  requisite,  a  little  more  warm 
water,  strew  over  it  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and 
make  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste.  Put  it  to  the 
fire,  and  when  it  rises  again  kneed  it  into  the 
dough.  If  baked  in  tins  the  loaves  will  be  i]»> 
proved. 

To  make  Leaven  Bread. 

Take  about  two  pounds  of  dough  of  the  last 
making,  which  has  been  raised  by  barm;  keep  it 
in  a  wooden  vessel  covered  well  with  flour.  This 
will  become  leaven  when  sufficiently  sour.  Work 
this  quantity  into  a  peck  of  flour  with  warm  water. 
Cover  the  dough  close  with  a  cloth  or  flannel,  and 
keep  it  in  a  warm  place ;  farther  mix  it  next  morn- 
ing with  two  or  three  bushels  of  flour,  mixed  up 
with  warm  water  and  a  little  salt.  When  the 
dough  is  thoroughly  made  cover  it  as  before.  As 
soon  as  it  rises  knead  it  well  into  leaves.  Ob- 
serve in  this  process,  that  the  more  leaven  is  put 
to  the  flour  the  lighter  the  bread  will  be,  and  the 
fresher  the  leaven  the  less  sour  it  will  taste. 

To  make  Four  Quartern  Loaveefor  Family  Uee, 
Procure  a  peck  of  flour,  with  which  mix  a  hand^ 
ful  of  salt  to  three  quarts  of  water,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  good  fresh  yeast  Work  the  whole  well 
together,  and  set  it  to  rise  at  a  moderatn  distance 
ttom  the  fire  Arom  two  to  three  hours.  Then  dw 
vide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  put  it  into  tins,  and 
send  it  to  the  baker's. 
The  London  bakers,  to  give  their  floor  a  faeli* 
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tiom  whiUnass,  boH  tlnm  in  the  water;  but  sneh 
■leaiiB  will  not  b«  nsorted  fco  in  »ny  priyftte  family. 

To  make  CJuap  Bread, 

Take  pampkins  and  boil  them  in  water  nntil  it 
la  quite  thick,  and  with  the  decoction  mix  fionr 
■o  ac  to  make  dough.  This  maket  an  excellent 
bread.  The  proportion  is  increased  at  least  one- 
fourth,  and  it  keeps  good  a  length  of  time. 

Another  Method. 
Birkenmayer,  a  brewer  of  Constance,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing  bread  from  the  farina- 
ceons  residue  of  beer.  Ten  pounds  of  this  species 
of  pastC)  one  pound  of  yeast,  Atc  pounds  of  ordi- 
nary  meal,  and  a  handful  of  salt  produce  tweh*e 
pounds  of  black  bread,  both  sayory  and  nourishing. 

To  make  Bread  of  Iceland  Moee  and  Flour. 
This  TegetAble  may  be  used  alone  or  with  llonr 
in  the  making  of  bread.  Boil  seyen  pounds  of 
lichen  meal  in  100  pints  of  water,  and  afterwards 
mix  the  same  with  69  pounds  of  flour,  and  when 
baked  the  product  will  be  160  pounds  of  good 
household  bread ;  whereas,  without  this  addition, 
the  flour  would  not  produce  more  than  70  pounds 
of  bread.  To  prepare  it,  use  1  pound  of  lichen 
meal,  in  the  form  of  paste,  to  about  3|  pounds  of 
flour. 

To  make  Bread  on  Mr.  Oohhett^e  Plan.^ 

Suppose  the  quantity  to  be  a  ^nshel  of  flour.  Put 
this  flour  into  a  trough  that  people  haye  for  the 
purpose,  or  it  may  be  in  a  clean  smooth  tub  of  any 
shape,  if  not  too  deep  and  suiBoiently  large.  Make 
a  pretty  deep  hole  in  the  middle  of  this  heap  of 
flour.  Take  (for  a  basbel)  a  pint  of  good  fresh 
yeast;  mix  it  and  stir  it  well  up  in  a  pint  of  soft 
water,  milk  warm.  Pour  this  into  the  hole  in  the 
heap  of  flour.  Then  take  a  spoon  and  work  it 
round  the  outside  of  this  body  of  moisture,  so  as 
to  bring  into  it  by  degrees  flour  enough  to  make 
it  form  a  thin  batter,  which  must  be  stirred  about 
well  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  tAke  a  handful 
of  flour  and  scatter  it  thinly  oyer  the  head  of  this 
batter,  so  as  to  hide  it ;  then  coyer  the  whole  oyer 
with  a  cloth  to  keep  it  warm ;  and  this  coyering, 
as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  trough,  as  to  distance 
from  the  fire,  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  state  of  the  weather,  as  to  heat  and  cold. 
When  the  batter  has  risen  enough  to  make  cracks 
in  the  flour,  begin  to  form  the  whole  mass  into 
dough,  thus :  Begin  round  the  hole  containing  the 
batter,  working  the  flour  into  the  batter,  and  pour- 
ing in  as  it  is  wanted  to  make  the  flour  mix  with 
the  batter,  soft  water,  milk  warm,  or  milk.  Before 
beginning  this,  scatter  the  salt  oyer  the  heap,  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  a  bushel  of  flour. 
When  the  whole  is  sufllcienUy  moist,  knead  it 
well.  This  is  a  grand  part  of  the  business ;  for, 
unless  the  dough  be  well  worked,  there  will  be 
little  round  lumps  of  flour  in  the  loayes ;  and  be- 
sides the  original  batter,  wnich  is  to  give  fermen- 
tation to  the  whole,  will  not  be  duly  mixed.  It 
must  be  rvUed  oyer,  pressed  out,  folded  up,  and 
pressed  out  again,  until  it  be  completely  mixed, 
and  formed  into. a  stiff*  and  tough  dough. 

When  the  dough  is  made  it  is  to  be  formed  into 
a  lump  in  the  middle  of  the  trough,  and,  with  a 
little  dry  flour  thinly  scattered  oyer  it,  coyered 
oyer  again  to  be  kept  warm  and  to  ferment,  and 
in  this  state,  if  all  be  done  rightly,  it  will  not 
have  to  remsin  more  than  about  flfteen  or  twenty 
■linutes. 

The  oyen  should  be  hot  by  the  time  that  the 
dongh  has  remained  in  the  lump  about  twenty 
minutes.  When  both  are  ready  take  out  the  fire 
and  wipe  the  oyen  clean,  and  at  nearly  the  same 


moment  take  the  dough  ont  upon  the  lid  of  tka 
baking  trough,  or  some  proper  plaee^  cut  i^  up  int« 
pieces  and  make  it  np  into  loayes,  kneading  it 
again  in  these  separate  pareels,  shaking  a  little 
flour  oyer  the  board  to  preyent  the  dough  adhering 
to  it.  The  loaves  should  be  put  into  the  oven  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  they  are  formed ;  when 
in  the  oven  lid  or  door  should  be  fastened  np  very 
closely,  and  if  all  be  properly  managed  loaves  of 
about  the  sise  of  quartern  loaves  will  be  sofll- 
oiently  baked  in  about  two  hours.  But  they  usually 
take  down  the  lid  and  look  at  the  bread  in  order 
to  see  how  it  is  going  on. 

To  detect  AdHlteratiem  tn  Bread, 

Run  into  4he  crumb  of  a  loaf  one  day  old  th« 
blade  of  a  knife  considerably  heated,  and  if  adul- 
terated with  alum  it  will  show  its  unwholesome 
adherenoes  on  the  surfhoe,  and  it  may  further  be 
detected  by  the  smell.  Bone-dust  or  plaster  of 
Paris  may  be  discovered  by  slicing  the  soft  part 
of  a  loaf  thin  and  soaking  it  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water  in  an  earthen  vessel  placed  oyer  a  slow 
Are  three  or  four  hours.  Then  haying  poured  off 
the  water  and  pap  the  obnoxious  matter  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom. 

Topreeerve  Houenfrom  Vermin. 

Bugs,  in  particular,  may  readily  be  destroyed 
by  dissolving  half  a  drachm  of  corrosiye  subli- 
mate  in  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  salts, 
mixing  it  with  one  quart  of  spirit  of  turpentine. 
Shake  these  well  together,  dip  a  brush  in  it  and 
wash  those  places  where  bugs  are  supposed  to  re- 
sort, and  this  will  remove  them  with  greater  cer- 
tainty than  any  other  mode  now  practised. 

To  make  Hominy. 

Indian  com  is  now  generally  made  into  hominy 
by  a  kind  of  mill  or  machine.  In  the  country, 
however,  it  is  often  n)ade  by  soaking  the  com  for 
a  short  time,  merely  enough  to  soften  and  loosen 
the  outer  hull  of  the  grain,  so  that  it  can  be 
broken  off  by  beating  it  in  a  mortar. 

To  make  a  mortar  large  enough  a  log  of  wood 
is  chosen,  on  top  of  which  a  large  fire  is  lit,  and 
allowed  to  bum  out  a  sufficiently  deep  caTity ;  or 
else  with  a  saw  and  hatchet  an  edge  or  shoulder 
is  cut  on  four  sides  of  the  log,  against  which  shin- 
gles are  fastened  upright,  projecting  above  the 
top  of  the  log  far  enough  to  make  a  receptacle. 

After  beating,  as  above  mentioned,  the  grain  li 
put  into  water,  when  the  loosened  hulls  can  easily 
be  separated.  Some  add  lye  to  the  water  for  the 
preparatory  soaking,  because  it  softens  the  hull 
sooner,  but  it  injures  the  flayor  of  the  honuny. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 
•     To  worJb  Beee  in  Olaee  Hivee. 

To  produce  the  finest  yirgin  honey  without  the 
cruel  practice  of  destroying  the  bees,  and  having 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  at  their  labors,  a 
double-topped  straw  hive  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  John  Molton,  and  is  so  eonstructed  as  to  sup* 
port  four  glasses,  which  may  be  removed  with 
safety,  and  the  bees  kept  warmer  and  more  secure 
than  in  any  other  hiyes. 

Hive  a  swarm  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hive  in 
the  usual  way.  The  board  at  the  top  must  be 
kept  close  by  taking  care  to  secure  the  openings ; 
this  is  done  by  turning  the  top  board  by  means 
of  a  thumb  screw,  so  that  when  first  hived  the 
holes  of  both  boards  shall  not  correspond,  and  by 
thus  turning  the  upper  board  it  will  prevent  the 
bees  Arom  passing  through  while  hiving.  Al 
night  bring  the  hive  into  the  bee-house,  or  where 
it  is  intended  to  stand ;  in  about  two  days  after 
place  on  the  glasses  (which  should  be  dean)  oyer 
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fbcir  rwpeetire  opcniogs,  and  itop  them  round 
vitfa  nortar,  after  which  torn  the  board  to  admit 
the  bcea  to  aaoend  for  the  purpose  of  working; 
eorer  th«  glaaeca  with  the  aiaall  upper  hire,  and 
do  a^  lot»k  at  them  for  a  few  days.  Indeed,  no- 
thing will  (hen  be  neoesfary  but  to  aeoertain  when 
they  are  filled,  whieh  ia  known  by  the  cell  being 
sealed  over,  whieh  may  be  expected  in  about 
twenty  days  after  a  swarm  has  been  hiyed. 

VThen  Uie  honey  is  to  be  taken  and  all  the 
giassea  remoTed,  it  will  be  requisite  first  to  turn 
iht  board  to  ezelude  the  bees ;  then  with  a  thin 
knife  looaen  them  from  the  adapter ;  leave  them 
thus  for  about  an  hour ;  then  cany  the  glasses  in« 
rerted  a  abort  distance  from  the  hire  into  the 
■hade^  or  raise  the  glasses  with  a  small  wedge,  and 
what  few  bees  remain  will  readily  leave  and  re- 
turn to  their  original  hire.  This,  if  elfecisd  early 
ia  the  aoaaon,  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  im- 
mediately replaeing  the*  same^  or  another  set  of 
glusBss  to  be  again  filled. 

Oboerre,  if  wanted  at  any  time  to  take  only  one 
or  two  of  the  glasses  with  honey,  do  not  turn  the 
board,  as  by  so  doing  the  combs  are  disunited, 
and  the  bees  themselves  will  then  empty  the  re- 
maining glasses  (although  afterwards  re-fill  them), 
wbieh  might  oeoasion  a  loss  of  time  in  the  best 
part  of  the  season  for  working;  to  simplify 
whifcb,  only  loosen  sueh  glasses  as  are  wished  to 
be  remoTcd  with  a  thin  knife,  set  them  on  a 
divider,  and  replaee  others  in  their  stead.  The 
middle  of  a  fine  day  is  the  best  time  to  remove 
Kiasjea. 

It  will  not  be  advisable  to  take  any  honey  from 
the  hive  after  the  end  of  July,  as  the  remaining 
part  of  the  season  might  not  prove  favorable  to 
their  gathering  enough  for  their  winter  support; 
therefore,  it  wUl  be  necessary  about  this  time,  or 
early  in  August,  to  remove  all  the  glasses  and 
turn  the  board,  to  finally  shut  them  up. 

Thnae  glasses  only  partly  filled  with  combs 
should  be  oarefally  set  aside,  to  be  plaoed  on  again 
the  following  April;  if,  however,  the  stock  will 
require  feeding,  leave  one  or  more  of  the  glasses 
with  honey  for  that  pnrpoee^  whieh  is  by  far  the 
best  mode. 

Thus  moeh  for  the  swarm  which  is  left  till  the 
following  April  —  the  time  to  oommenee  again 
working  the  glassea,  as  hives  are  now  full  of  eombs 
and  brood;  should  the  season  prore  favorable, 
work  the  glasses  twice  or  more,  and  equal  success 
will  attend  every  subsequent  oorresponding  year, 
but  the  first  season  a  swarm  cannot  be  expected  to 
fill  the  glasses  more  than  onee^  whieh  will  pro- 
duce eight  pounds  of  the  finest  honey.  This 
method  of  management  will  not  prevent  the  bees 
fh>m  swarming. 

The  honey  thus  obtained  being  fresh  fk'om  the 
hive,  will  be  of  the  finest  quality,  pure,  perfectly 
free  from  the  young  brood,  of  remarkably  fine 
fragrance,  olear  in  color,  and  very  far  superior  to 
any  produced  from  common  hives ;  it  may  also 
be  taken  at  pleasure  without  injury  to  the  bees, 
especially  without  being  obliged  to  resort  at  any 
time  to  the  painful  and  execr»>le  process  of  smoth- 
ering these  industrious  and  valuable  insects. 

To  work  Bm»  in  Straw  Hitet. 

The  double  cottage  straw  hive  will  answer  many 
]>urposes  in  the  keeping  of  bees,  as  either  a  glass 
or  a  vmall  straw  hive  may  be  worked  on  the  top 
of  it,  whieh  gives  it  an  advantage  over  the  com- 
mon hive,  although  the  method  of  management 
is  simple  and  the  price  easy. 

Prepare  this  hire  for  a  swarm  by  spreading  mor- 
tar round  the  erown  of  it,  to  carry  the  adapter  to 
support  a  g^aas  or  small  straw  hiye,  as  it  may  be 


worked  with  either.  Hive  the  iwarm  as  usual, 
taking  care  to  secure  the  opening  at  the  top;  after 
removing  it  to  ita  appointed  plaoe  let  the  swarm 
work  for  ten  days,  then  clear  the  opening  at  top, 
and  affix  either  a  glass  or  a  small  straw  hive; 
the  bees  will  then  ascend  for  working.  Stop  the 
upper  hive  around  with  mortar  to  the  adapter, 
and  darken  it  with  a  common  hive ;  in  the  course 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  examine  it,  and  if 
full  take  the  honey  as  here  directed :  Pass  a  knife 
or  wire  between  the  adapter  and  small  hive  to 
separate  the  oombs,  after  whiob  remove  the  small 
hive  of  honey  on  a  dirider  (a  brass  plate  about 
twelve  inches  square) ;  it  will  then  be  immedi 
ately  necessary  to  plaoe  a  small  hive  on  the 
adapter,  or  stop  the  opening  till  another  hive  is 
to  be  worked.  Carry  the  small  hive  now  on  the 
divider  a  short  distance  away,  or  rather  into  a 
darkened  room ;  invert  it  and  place  over  it  a  small, 
empty  hive  of  the  same  sise ;  keep  them  steady, 
and,  by  tapping  round  the  bottom  hive  the  bees 
in  a  few  minutes  will  ascend  to  the  hive  above; 
carry  them  to  within  about  two  yards  of  their 
original  stock,  shake  them  out,  and  they  wUl  enter 
again  as  usuaL 

To  work  Bern  in  a  Box  Hive, 
This  elegant  box  hive  consists  of  three  divi- 
sions, and  is  so  ingeniously  constmeted  that  the 
finest  honey  m^y  be  taken  without  destroying  the 
bees;  you  may  work  a  glass  hire  on  the  top,  and 
inspect  the  whole  of  their  curious  and  interesting 
labors  without  disturbing  them. 

When  a  swarm  is  plac^  in  this  hive  shut  the 
slider  of  the  adapter ;  tie  a  small  cord  round  to 
seoure  the  parts;  hive  the  swarm  in  the  usual 
manner;  at  night  bring  it  into  the  bee-house  or 
plaoe  appointed ;  open  the  entrance  at  bottom  and 
remove  the  cord ;  if  a  glass  hive  is  worked  on  the 
top  plaoe  it  on  the  same  evening,  stop  it  round, 
then  draw  back  the  slider  to  clear  the  grate,  leave 
it  a  few  minutes,  and  the  bees  will  ascend  for 
working.  Then  raise  the  two  upper  divisions  to 
be  able  to  remove  the  bottom  division,  and  by  the 
compression  the  bees  are  obliged  to  work  in  the 
glass  hive,  which  should  be  darkened  with  its 
proper  cover  and  left  for  a  few  days  without  being 
looked  at;  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  the  un- 
employed division  at  the  bottom  four  or  five  days 
previous  to  the  removal  of  the  glass  of  honey :  in 
removing  which  shut  the  slider  and  leave -it  in 
this  state  for  one  hour ;  then  follow  those  plua 
directions  laid  down  for  the  removal  of  glass 
hives. 

If  more  honey  is  wsnted  firom  this  hire  than 
the  glass  affords,  examine  the  divisions  early  in 
September;  if  the  three  are  full,  vis.,  tho  two 
upper  hives  of  honey  and  the  bottom  of  combs, 
and  not  otherwise,  proceed  to  remove  the  fillets 
of  the  top  division  and  pass  the  brass  divider  be- 
tween those  parts,  where  it  should  remain  for  an 
hour;  then  raise  the  division  with  a  wedi;e  and 
draw  back  the  slider  of  the  adapter  to  let  the  bees 
out,  and  when  clear,  which  will  be  in  a  few  min- 
utes, remove  this  division  and  place  the  adapter 
to  the  next  division,  and  by  withdrawing  the 
divider  it  will  fit  close  down :  when  the  oombs  of 
honey  are  taken  out  ttom  tnis  division  it  should 
be  replaced  at  the  bottom;  consequently,  erery 
year  or  once  in  two  years  gives  them,  as  it  were, 
a  fresh  division  or  part  of  a  hive  to  rebuild  in, 
which  keeps  the  beos  constantly  at  work  and  the 
combs  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

To  work  Boea  in  a  Mtxaaon  Box  Hvh  and  Straw 

Sive, 
This  box  hive  is  admirably  constmeted  with 
slider  and  grating,  having  large  glass  windows, 
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lod  sopporting  a  glass  hire  on  ths  top»  that,  when 
well  sopplied  with  bees,  affords  the  pleasing 
opportunity  of  riewing  the  progress  of  their 
lAors,  and  exhibits  a  Tery  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful appeoranoe. 

To  hive  a  swarm  it  is  only  necessary  to  shot  the 
slider  over  the  grating,  and  then  prooeed  as  before 
directed.  (When  a  glass  hive  is  to  be  worked 
follow  the  instructions  given  with  the  superior 
box  hive.)  This  hive  is  the  best  calculated  to 
work  bees  from  other  hives,  especially  when  they 
are  in  a  state  of  decay,  particularly  the  common 
hive.  It  is  effected  merely  by  withdrawing  the 
slider  clear  of  the  grate  and  placing  the  common 
hive  over  it  in  the  evening,  taking  care  to  stop 
the  entrance  of  the  former  with  mortar.  The  bees 
will  of  course  then  enter  at  bottom,  and  when 
they  have  worked  the  bottom  hive  nearly  full, 
which  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  windows, 
carefully  lift  them  up  and  place  them  under  ano- 
ther hexagon  hive;  consequently  this  colony  con- 
sists of  three  hives,  and  it  will  not  be  safe  to 
remove  the  upper  hive  unless  the  bees  have  worked 
combs  into  the  bottom  hive,  which,  if  effected  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  the  common  hive  may  be 
safely  taken  with  its  contents. 

To  work  Beft  in  the  Common  Hivt, 

« 

This  hive  being  in  such  general  use  in  this 
oountry  for  many  years,  requires  but  little  obser- 
vation, except  on  some  essential  points,  which,  to 
benefit  the  cultivator,  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
First,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  hive  made 
of  clean  and  good  straw,  and  manufactured  of  a 
suitable  thickness.  Some  hives  are  so  thin  and 
loose  as  to  require  many  days  of  the  most  valu- 
able time  of  the  swarm  to  render  the  hive  fit  for 
their  use. 

Secondly,  a  hive  should  be  chosen  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  swarm ;  and  when  a  good  hive 
is  obtained,  and  a  swarm  placed  in  it,  which 
should  fill  it  to  within  a  rim  or  two  of  the  bottom, 
shelter  it  from  cold  winds  and  rain ;  for,  if  once 
the  wet  penetrates  a  hive  it  affects  the  combs,  and 
the  bees  getting  a  distaste  for  their  home,  will 
work  very  slowly,  and  often  desert  it  altogether; 
whereas,  if  they  have  a  hive  to  their  liking  leave 
them  unmolested,  and  they  will  soon  furnish  it 
with  combs  and  honey.  It  is  not  material  in  what 
aspect  the  stock  stands,  provided  the  sun  shines 
on  the  hive  once  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Well 
peopled  hives,  kept  dry,  will  thrive  in  most  situ- 
ations. 

One  of  those  fatal  accidents  to  which  this  hive 
Is  subject,  occurs  through  covering  it  with  a  hackle 
or  turi*,  by  which  their  great  enemy,  the  moase, 
is  enticed,  who  will  make  a  nest  on  the  top,  and 
ultimately  eat  its  way  through  the  crown  of  the 
hive,  and  destroy  both  combs  and  bees. 

About  August  the  robbing  commences  by  bees 
■od  wasps,  which  is  but  little  regarded ;  an  im- 
portant benefit  will  be  derived  by  destroying  the 
fueen  wasp,  seen  about  April,  which  is  the  mo- 
Uier  of  thousands;  much  therefore  depends  on 
the  preservation  of  those  hives  which  are  to  stand 
the  winter.  To  protect  them  apply  the  guard  in- 
Tented  by  Mr.  &pinasse,  which  is  calculated  to 
prove  highly  beneficial  in  its  effects. 

In  September  attention  should  be  directed  to 
weigh  the  stocks;  none  of  those  of  less  than  f>om 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  in  weight  can  safely  be 
relied  on  to  stand  the  winter  without  feeding;  and 
stop  all  hives  down  to  the 'board  with  mortar. 

To  Mtabliah  an  Apiary, 
The  best  time  to  establish  an  apiary  is  about 
February,  as  the  stocks  have  passed  through  the 
winter  in  safety.    The  combs  are  then  empty  of 


brod},  light  of  honey,  and  the  reaiOTal  safe  aa4 
easy.  Stocks  should  be  selected  by  a  competent 
judge,  as  the  weight  alone  cannot  always  be  re-~ 
lied  on;  but  such  as  weigh  twelve  pounds  an^ 
upwards — the  number  of  bees  must  also  hm  ob^ 
served,  and  that  they  are  well  combed  to  near  tho 
bottom  —  these  may  be  safely  chosen. 

When  they  are  brought  home  set  them  in  thv 
be^-houae,  being  particularly  careful  to  keep  tbena. 
dry.  The  next  day  plaster  the  hive  to  the  board, 
leaving  an  entrance  the  sise  of  the  little  finger. 

If  this  season  has  passed,  purchase  the  first  and 
early  swarms ;  for  late  ones  or  casts  are  not  worth, 
keeping,  unless  two  or  three  have  been  united. 

To  remove  stocks,  the  evening  is  the  best  time; 
the  hive  should  be  raised  by  wedges  some  hours 
previous,  unless  the  floor  be  also  moTeable  with 
the  hive  —  otherwise  many  bees  will  remain  on 
the  floor  fit  the  time,  and  prove  very  troublesome. 
But  when  the  door  is  moveable^  plaster  the  hive 
with  mortar  to  the  board ;  pin  a  card  pierced  with 
holes  before  the  entrance,  securing  the  hive  to  the 
board  firmly ;  in  this  way  it  would  travel  anj  dis- 
tance. 

Swarms  purchased  should  be  brought  home  the 
same  evening;  for  if  delayed  for  a  day  or  two, 
oombs  will  be  worked,  and  subject  to  be  broken  ia 
removing. 

To  euUivaf  Bee-Tlowen, 

Bees  are  most  fond  of  those  places  where  their 
favorite  flowers  are  to  be  found;  therefore  bee- 
keepers should  encourage  the  growth  of  such 
shrubs  and  flowers  as  are  known  to  supply  honey 
and  wax  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  in  most  situ- 
ations bees  do  not  fly  far  for  food,  generally  not 
more  than  half  a  mile ;  they  may  be  observed  to 
return  with  great  precipitation  to  the  hive  when 
rain  or  a  storm  approaches.  The  following  are 
the  most  favorable  for  pasturage,  and  thosa  whiob 
blossom  early  are  the  most  desirable : 


Shruht,  «te. 

Gray  willow. 

Tulip  poplar. 

Persimmon. 

Gooseberry. 

Baspberry. 

Apricot  and  all  other 

fruit-trees. 
American  linden. 
Locust. 
Broom. 
Alder. 


Fiowen* 
Mignonette. 
Lemon  thyme. 
Garden  and  wild  thyoA 
Buckwheat. 
Winter  sftTOiy. 
Hyssop. 
Mustard* 
Turnips. 
Cabbage. 
White  clover. 
Scarlet  and  other  beans. 


when 
left  for 
seed. 


Mignonette,  borage,  and  lemon  thyme  are  the 
principal,  as  they  continue  very  long  in  bloom, 
and  afford  the  finest  honey.  Biosemary  is  also  a 
great  favorite,  but  seldom  supplies  much  honey  in 
this  country,  unless  the  weather  proves  very  hot 
and  dry  when  it  is  in  blossom,  yet  it  is  worth  cul- 
tivating, especially  in  a  southern  aspect,  being  one 
of  the  principal  aromatic  plants  from  which  the 
bees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Narbonne  collect  their 
honey,  which  is  esteemed  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Fields  of  beans,  white  clover,  and  buckwheat  are 
of  great  benefit.  Bivers  or  streams  of  water  are 
also  very  beneficial,  as  bees  make  use  of  a  great 
deal  of  water. 

To  twarm  JSeet. 

Swarming  depends  on  the  increase  of  bees,  and 
a  queen  being  ready  to  lead  them.  Their  breed- 
ing begins  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  for- 
wsrdness  of  the  spring,  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
queen,  and  the  populousness  of  the  hive.  When 
bees  carry  in  farina  or  pellets  on  their  thighs,  il 
denotes  they  have  commenced  breeding,  which 
may  be  as  early  as  Febroaiy,  and  not  finish  till 
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Oetolwr;  and  trben  their  mimbere  tat  mpeh  fa- 
ereftMd  they  show  indicfttions  of  awarming,  by 
fhtAr  eliiHcring  in  great  quantiiiet  below  th«  reit- 
hg- board.  Tbey  never  rise  bat  on  a  fine  dnji 
and  sometioaes  will  settle,  and  for  sooie  caase  re- 
lAro  to  the  stoeky  probably  for  want  of  a  queen 
beng  with  tbem.  Some  hires  will  east  three  times, 
b«t  Boetly  only  twioe.  The  second  east  may  be 
expected  within  three  or  four  days,  and  never  la^er 
than  ten  days  after  the  first.  Shoald  a  stock  orer- 
swarm  itself  it  will  perish,  nnless  strengthened ; 
this  may  be  ascertained  by  obserring  the  quantity 
of  beea  afterwurds  seen  to  enter.  It  is  necessary 
in  the  swarming  season,  from  April  to  July,  par- 
tiaslarly  in  May  and  June,  to  obserre  the  hires 
en  a  fine  day ;  in  general  the  bees  issue  forth  about 
Boon  —  from  nine  to  two  o'clock,  or  about  three  in 
the  afternoon. 

To  hive  Btet, 
Bee-keepers  should  hare  aquare  hives  by  them, 
prepared  to  hire  the  bees  as  soon  ac  they  are  set* 
tied ;  for  should  tire  sun  shine  hot  upon  the  nwann 
it  may  take  another  fiight,  and  may  possibly  be 
lost  entirely.     The  manner  of  hiving  them  must 
he  regulated  by  the  nnture  of  the  place  on  which 
th^  settle.     The  custom  of  preparing  hives  va- 
ries ;  a  clean  new  hive  only  requires  the  loose  straw 
lo  be  nibbed  off  with  a  cloth ;  if  any  dressing  be 
ased,  fennel  dipped  in  ale  and  sngar  will  best  an- 
swer the  purpose.    Having  ready  a  cloth  whereon 
to  plaee  the  hive,  and  a  wedge  to  raise  it ;  if  tbe 
twarm  should  settle  on  a  branch,  shake  the  best 
part  of  it  into  the  hive,  place  it  on  the  cloth  on  the 
ground,  and  continue  to  disturb  the  swarm  where 
it  is  fettled,  and  the  hive  being  left  underneath, 
they  will  all  go  in,  or  eat  the  branch  off,  and 
gently  plaee  it  in  the  hive.    Should  the  bees  set- 
tie  oa  the  ground,  place  the  hive  over  them ;  and 
though  bees  are  not  apt  to  sting  at  this  time,  tbe 
hiving  should  be  performed  quietly.    Avoid  talk- 
ing and  breathing  on  them,  and  if  any  of  them 
are  crushed,  they  will  resent  it ;  therefore,  to  pre* 
Tent  arcidcnt,  invariably  use  the  bee-dress,  which 
will  give  confidence.    All  swarms  are  to  be  shel- 
tered and  left  near  to  where  they  settle  till  the 
evening ;  thence  to  be  removed  very  gently  to  the 
appointed  place. 

Tu  unite  Swormtf  and  rttp/oree  8toek», 
It  is  ei9enti*l  when  there  are  weak  swarms  of 
bees,  that  they  should  be  strengthened.  The  idea, 
so  prevalent,  of  the  greatest  number  of  hives  pro- 
ducing the  most  honey  and  wax,  is  erroneous;  for 
a  great  part  of  the  beea  is  necessarily  employed  in 
reering  the  young,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
those  who  are  occupied  in  collecting  honey  is  not 
near  so  great  as  has  been  imagined;  for  every 
swarm,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  queen,  equal  in  fecundity  to  the 
queen  of  the  larger  stock,  and  as  the  brood  she 
brings  eontinoally  demands  the  labor  and  attend- 
ance of  nearly  half  the  bees,  this  circumstance 
renders  the  other  moiety,  from  the  smallness  of 
their  number,  unable  to  accumulate  a  large  quan- 
tity of  honey  in  the  short  time  it  mostly  abounds, 
and  therefore  honey  cannot  be  obtained  in  glass 
hives  or  otherwise,  but  from  a  strongly-peopled 
hive. 

Have  the  swarms  or  easts  in  the  usual  way, 
and  at  about  eight  o'clock  tbe  same  evening  spread 
a  cloth  on  the  ground,  near  to  the  hive  required  to 
be  reinforced ;  bring  the  new  swarm,  and  strike  it 
down  rather  hard,  flat  on  the  ground.  The  bees 
will  then  fall  in  a  duster;  quickly  plaee  over 
them  the  stock  to  be  reinforced ;  in  ten  minutes 
they  will  have  united  and  become  as  one  family, 
to  be  removed  the  same  evening  to  its  former 
rftnadon. 


Or,  eaeh  eaat  or  swarm  may  be  hived  separately. 
In  the  evening,  turn  the  crown  of  the  hive  into  a 
pail,  and  set  the  other  hive  exactly  over  it;  in  tha 
morning  the  bees  from  the  bottom  hive  will  have 
ascended. 

The  system  of  uniting,  so  very  important,  if 
but  little  practised,  and  has  been  overlooked  by 
many  cultivat«)rs :  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  the  hives  well  peopled  and  completely 
sheltered  from  wet,  whi«h  are  the  principal  and 
main  objects  to  be  partibifh^Ay  iUonded  t(>1n  fa€ 
art  of  bee-keeping;  aa^  thtf  ad^vahlages  of'iirHtbiff 
swarms  will  be  Aftuid  particularlv  beneficial  on 
working  the  glasses- widi  t&a'n^ijr^{enle^ 
double-topped  hiVe*.'' •*•  '..::'•.•!'-':'•::; 

To  ffd  Boa, 

With  the  aid  of  feeding  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
bring  any  hive  of  bees  through  the  winter;  but 
to  ensure  the  success  of  a  very  light  stock,  it  is 
essential  to  keep  it  also  very  warm  and  dry.  Feed- 
ing is  absolutely  necessary  when  more  honey  has 
beea  taken  than  the  hive  can  afford,  by  means  of 
small  hives  or  glasses.  Such  stocks  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  kept  through  the  winter  should  weigh 
twenty  pounds  or  upwards  at  the  end  of  Septem« 
her ;  but  casts  and  late  swarms  seldom  attain  tbii 
weight,  unless  two  or  more  should  have  been 
united.  The  composition  for  feeding  eonsfsts  of 
moist  sugar  and  new  beer,  tbe  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  beer,  simmered  to  the 
consistency  of  treacle:  to  be  inaerted  into  the 
hives  by  means  of  small  troughs,  at  night,  and 
removed  the  next  morning  early.  Should  a  hiva 
be  very  poor  and  weak,  it  is  better  to  feed  in 
larger  quantities  each  time. 

Another  Method. 

Have  a  thick  wooden  hoop,  about  six  inches 
deep,  to  set  upon  the  board  when  the  hive  is  taken 
up,  and  set  honey-combs  with  the  natural  hon^ 
in  them,  or  filled  with  sugar  a  little  moistened, 
and  set  the  hive  upon  it.  A  piece  of  an  old  hiva 
will  make  a  good  hoop.  Old  empty  combs  should 
be  carefully  kept  covered  up  with  a  piece  of  thin 
linen  or  muslin,  in  a  very  clean  place  for  feeding 
the  bees.  Weak  hives  should  be  removed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  rest,  when  they  must  be  fed;  if 
near  the  strong  will  rob  them.  Remove  them  in 
the  following  manner:  Take  up  the  board  with 
the  hive,  tie  a  cloth  firm  over  it,  and  with  a  hand- 
barrow  carry  it  gently  between  two  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  placed.  Troughs  of  pithy  wood,  fillc  I 
with  moistened  sugar  or  honey,  and  thrust  in  at 
the  aperture  of  the  hive,  is  a  good  method  of  feed- 
ing. Be  sure  when  raising  a  hive  from  the  board, 
to  fix  it  down  again  with  plaster  lime. 

Be  not  hasty  in  concluding  a  hive  is  dead  though 
the  bees  seem  inactive.  Expose  them  at  mid- day, 
turned  upon  a  white  sheet,  where  the  tun  is  most 
powerful,  for  half  an  hour ;  then  house  them  in  a 
warm  place,  where  neither  noise,  bad  smells,  nor 
light  can  annoy  them. 

If  wanted  to  purchase  a  hive  defer  it  till  May. 
Set  careful  persons  to  watch  at  several  stalls  that 
they  may  reckon,  by  watch  time,  every  loaded  bee 
that  comes  in  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  That 
which  has  most  laborers  should  be  the  choice.  All 
the  refuse  honey,  after  draining  the  best  in  Jars, 
should  be  kept  in  a  clean  place  for  feeding  the 
bees. 

Improved  Machine  for  feeding  Beee, 

Prepare  a  board  a  little  larger  than  the  bottom 
of  the  hive,  in  tbe  centre  of  which  make  an  open- 
ing about  ten  inches  diameter;  then  form  a  frama 
of  half  inch  deal,  to  consist  of  four  sides,  each 
about  twelve  inches  by  three  Inches;  make  the 
angles  firm  with  small  wooden  blocks,  to  which 
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•fix  ibe  before-mentioned  board.  A  door  sbonld 
then  be  made  in  a  side  of  the  frame  snffloiently 
large  to  admit  a  deep  plate,  or  small  dish,  to  con- 
tain the  food.  By  the  use  of  this  machine  the 
bees  are  fed  qaietly,  and  protected  from  the  cold 
westher  and  the  intrusion  of  other  bees.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  obserTC  farther,  that  the 
door  of  the  machine  should  face  «nch  part  of  the 
be^ house  as  best  suits  convenience.  The  dish 
•f  food  to  be  placed  under,  should  be  coTered  with 
ft-|»i«0«bof  thicit  p^ilBt  th^  )is^  of  the  plate  or  dish, 
ptnrded'in  hoJe^thQ»ttgli  whifth  the  bees  will  feed ; 
mah  a  quantity  of  short  piec^of  straw  also  put 
fate  thCrdlph'wftHnflrev^t.the  b^es  from  daubing 
tkenfMlves.:  They:s|^p9ia-Vfe^  at  night,  and 
the"  disfi  only  taken  away  early  on  the  following 
morning,  to  do  this  the  face  and  hands  should  be 
oovered.  The  autumn  and  early  part  of  the 
9pring  are  times  proper  to  examine  if  any  hives 
require  feeding;  but  always  commenoe  before  the 
ftock  is  in  absolute  want  of  food,  otherwise  the 
bees  will  be  so  poor  and  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
eome  down. 

To  manage  Honey, 

To  judge  of  the  best  honey,  it  should  be  of  a 
bright  pale  color,  thick,  and  a  little  aromatic.  To 
obtain  it  from  the  combs  in  its  pure  state,  it  must 
be  left  to  run  from  them  without  pressing.  The 
color  shows  whether  it  is  fine  or  inferior.  If 
wanted  to  press  some  in  the  comb,  choose  the 
fairest  and  such  as  have  not  been  broken ;.  wrap 
each  comb  in  white  paper,  such  as  lines  the  blue 
cover  of  loaf  sugar.  Set  it  edgeways  as  it  stood 
in  the  hive,  and  it  may  be  preserved  many  months. 
The  combs  meant  to  be  drained,  must  be  out  in 
■liees.  Lay  them  on  a  hair- search,  supported  by 
a  rack  over  the  Jar,  in  which  the  honey  is  to  re- 
main ;  for  the  less  it  is  stirred  after  draining  the 
better  it  keeps.  Fill  the  jar  to  the  brim,  as  a 
little  scum  most  be  taken  off  when  it  has  settled. 
A  bladder,  well  washed  in  lukewarm  water,  ought 
to  be  laid  over  tbe  double  fold  of  white  paper  with 
which  it  is  covered. 

To  takt  the  Honey  wiihout  deetroying  ike  Beee, 

The  following  easy  method  of  taking  the  honey 
without  destroying  the  bees,  is  generally  practised 
in  France.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  tbe 
bees  are  quietly  lodged,  approach  the  hive,  and 
turn  it  gently  over.  Having  steadily  placed  it  in 
a  small  pit,  previously  dug  to  receive  it,  with  its 
bottom  upwards,  cover  it  with  a  clean  new  hive, 
which  has  been  properly  prepared,  with  a  few 
•ticks  across  the  inside  of  it,  and  rubbed  with  aro- 
matic herbs.  Having  carefully  adjusted  the  mouth 
of  each  hive  to  the  other,  so  that  no  aperture  re- 
mains between  them,  take  a  small  stick  and  beat 
gently  round  the  sides  of  the  lower  hive  for  about 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  iq  which 
time  the  bees  will  leave  their  cells  in  the  lower 
hive,  ascend,  and  adhere  to  the  upper  one.  Then 
gently  lift  the  new  hire,  with  all  its  little  tenants, 
and  place  it  on  the  stand  from  which  the  other 
hive  was  taken.  This  should  be  done  some  time 
fa  the  week  preceding  midsummer  day,  that  the 
bees  may  have  time,  before  the  summer  flowers 
are  faded,  to  lay  in  a  new  stock  of  honey,  which 
they  will  not  fail  to  do  for  their  subsistence  through 
wmter. 

To  manage  Beee  generally. 

The  beet  situation  for  bees  is  to  the  north,  with 
ft  range  of  bills  wooded  on  the  summit,  and  to- 
ward the  base,  enriched  with  heather,  skirted  to 
the  east  with  a  stream  from  the  rocks.  To  con- 
flne  this  rivulet,  the  bee-master  should  sow  the 
sandy  beech  with  the  seed  of  furae,  and  cover  it 
with  a  light  surfaoe  of  earth.    The  furie  would 


sooa  vegetate;  and  blooming,  in  the  eoorae  «f 
three  years,  overpay  his  labor  by  pnividing  the 
bees  with  pasture  on  soil  otherwise  barren,  and 
the  margin  of  the  brook  would  gradually  rise  to 
restrain  its  encroachment  on  fertile  lands.  Sup- 
pose a  white  clover  field  to  the  south  of  the  hills, 
and  south  from  the  field  a  large  garden,  where 
hardy  winter  greens  have  been  allowed  to  flower 
as  early  food  for  the  bees.  White  mustard  fbould 
also  be  sown  very  early  in  patches  near  tbe  hive; 
but  not  nearer  than  one  yurd.  A  few  dwarf 
flowers  may  come  within  two  feet,  but  tail  grown 
ones  would  assist  insects  to  get  up.  To  the  west 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  shrubbery,  a  wood, 
a  broom  common,  or  heather  moor. 

The  stations  for  the  hives  must  be  six  yards 
asunder,  and  never  nearer  than  three  yards.  The 
board  on  which  they  are  placed  ought  tti  be  of  one 
piece;  or,  if  joined,  the  under  side  of  the  joining 
should  be  lined  with  a  thinner  board  fixed  closely 
with  wooden  pins.  The  edges  of  this  rounded 
standard  should  project  four  inches  all  round  from 
the  hive.  Place  it  on  three  wooden  pillars  sixteen 
inches  long,  ten  inches  above  the  ground ;  but  six 
inches  of  its  length  should  be  firmly  thrust  into 
the  earth;  in  all,  its  length  to  be  sixteen  inches. 
The  pillar  in  front  should  be  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  other  two,  and  the  three  pillars  should  be 
within  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  the  outer  edga 
of  the  board  to,  exclude  rats  and  mice.  For  the 
same  reason  no  tall-growing  plant,  no  wall,  nor 
any  means  for  ascent  should  be  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  hive.  In  fine  weather  the  en- 
trance to  the  hive  must  be  four  inches  long  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth. 

Fowls  do  not  eat  bees,  but  are  useful  to  them 
by  destroying  worms.  Ducks  sometimes  eat  them 
and  are  killed  thereby. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fine  season,  when  tha 
bees  '^an  get  food,  or  have  stores  remipning,  tha 
bee-mA>ter  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  tha 
ground  about  the  hives  clear  from  weeds  and 
from  whatever  might  enable  rermin  to  climb 
there.  Yet  as  a  thriving  stock  inclines  veiy  soon 
to  swarm,  the  hives  must  be  frequently  looked 
after,  flrom  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  tha 
afternoon.  The  symptoms  are  generally  thus  :— 
The  little  city  seems  crowded  with  inhabitants; 
they  are  continually  in  motion  during  the  day; 
and  after  working-time  they  make  loud  noises. 
Tbe  drones  may  be  seen  flying  about  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  uid  the  working  bees  go  with  €  reel- 
ing  motion*  and  busy  hum.  When  the  bees  coma 
regularly  out  of  the  hives  let  no  noise,  no  inter- 
ruption incommode  them ;  but  if  they  fly  long,  aa 
if  they  were  unsettled,  some  tinkling  noise  or  the 
loud  report  of  a  gun  will  make  the  fugitives  repair 
to  the  nearest  lodgings.  If  there  is  an  empty 
hive  with  combs  and  some  honey  in  it  they  wiU 
readily  go  there.  If  a  new  hive  is  used,  remember 
to  smooth  it  well  within  and  singe  off  loose  straws. 
Perpendicular  sticks  should  never  be  employed. 
Four  cross  sticks  at  equal  distances  wiil  support 
the  combs.  Old  hives  do  very  well  for  late  swanni 
that  are  not  to  be  preserved  through  the  winter; 
but  box  hives  are  oest  for  them,  as  the  bees  work 
fastest  there.  They  are  not,  however,  fit  for  befag 
kept  through  the  cold  seasons. 

The  firtt  spontaneous  swarmins  is  only  to  ha 
anticipated  by  finding  the  royal  cells  sealed  up. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  great  haste  in  forcfag 
a  swarm  into  the  hive  may  disperse  them.  Giva 
them  time  to  settle  undisturbed,  though  keep  a 
stcNady  eye  on  their  motions ;  but  whenever  they 
gather  into  a  cluster  lose  no  time  in  placing  the 
hive  over  them.  If  the  swarm  rest  on  anything 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  ground,  spread  a  oleaa 
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cikUi }  1*7  two  ftiokf  OB  it,  two  fisot  Mondor ; 
l»7  the  bod>  on  whiofa  the  swarm  baro  fixed  gen- 
tly oo  the  tttickt,  eoToring  it  with  the  hire  by  a 
■BOtion  tbo  least  peroeptiblo^  and  taking  oare  that 
the  edgoi  of  tbo  hive  rest  npon  tbo  sticks.  Cover 
bivo  and  all  witb  a  olotb,  for  tbo  snn  migbt  alia  re 
the  boos  to  rise  again.  When  tboy  bare  gone  into 
the  biro,  cover  it  with  its  own  board  and  oarry  it 
eantioiMly  to  its  station.  Bees  are  apt  to  l^vo 
tiMtr  hive  even  after  they  begin  to  work,  so  tboy 
■loat  be  watdied  till  evening  and  tbroogbont  the 
ensving  day.  Whenever  tboy  are  sure  to  remain, 
ftz  the  bivo  to  its  board  witb  a  little  lime  round 
%ht  edges,  and  crown  it  with  green  sods  to  keep 
oat  Coo  great  beat  or  rain. 

Ii*  m  hive  divides  into  two  swarma  it  is  a  «ign 
thai  aach  swarm  bas  a  qaeen.  Pnt  each  into  old 
hives  or  boxes ;  bat  they  must  be  kept  separate. 
If  a  daster  of  bees  aboat  the  size  of  a  small  plum 
is  seen  together,  the  qoeen  will  generally  be 
fonnd  tbere.  Separate  them,  and  witb  a  drinking 
g^laas  tamed  dowA  you  may  seise  tbo  queen.  Put 
bar  and  a  score  or  two  of  her  subjects  into  a  box 
fiill  of  boles,  large  enough  to  admit  air,  and  yet 
Bot  to  allow  the  bees  to  escape.  Feed  her  with 
honey  eombs,  and  keep  her  in  reserve  in  oase  of 
Um  death  of  a  queen  in  one  of  the  hives.  When 
a  hive  ceases  to  work  it  is  a  sure  sign  the  queen 
is  DO  more.  Then  the  bee-master  may  wait  an 
honr  and  not  tee  a  loaded  bee  enter  the  habitation. 
Bat  if  the  spare  qoeen  be  taken  late  in  the  even- 
ins,  wetting  her  wings  to  prevent  her  escape,  and 
iatroduoe  her  to  the  desponding  society,  tboy  will 
laoeiTe  her  gladly  and  begin  to  work. 

If  the  bMs  of  a  hive  fight  among  themselves, 
bo  aasared  there  are  two  queens :  and  they  will  de- 
fltroy  each  other  if  one  is  not  taken  away  to  keep. 

When  bees  are  to  swarm  a  second  or  more  times, 
thoy  do  not  come  out  in  dusters,  but  they  make 
a  sound  called  boilings,  which  may  be  heard, 
ceasing  for  a  little,  and  renewed  again  and  again. 
If  there  are  different  tones  it  is  certain  there  are 
■evoral  young  queens  in  the  hive.  It  is  only  by 
piittiag  tbo  ear  dose  to  it  that  the  sound  oan  be 
beard  distinctly. 

To  h4ep  large  H\vt»for  Wiuter. 

They  must  not  bo  more  than  three  years  old 
■Bid  well  stocked  with  bees.  A  hive  for  preserving 
fhoald  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  Plaoe 
them  in  October  where  they  are  to  remaisi,  ob« 
■erring  the  usual  precautions  against  vermin  or 
winds,  and  giving  them  if  possible  a  distance  of 
■ix  or  eight  yards  asunder,  that  they  may  not  rob 
each  other.  Set  the  hive  after  sunset  Plaster 
tlie  edge  firmly  round  with  plaster  lime,  all  except 
tlie  entrance.  Fit  a  piece  of  hard  wood  to  tbo 
aperture,  out  two  boles  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square, 
and  fix  the  board  as  a  ddor  with  plaster  lime. 
Cover  the  hive  witb  drawn  straw  tied  together  at 
the  top,  and  fix  it  witb  straw  ropes  around.  Cut 
the  straw  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  board, 
for  a  few  lengths  may  conduct  vermin  into  the 
torpid  community.  Once  in  four  or  fiye  weeks 
raise  tbo  hive  from  the  board  after  sunset.  Scrape 
the  board  dean  and  brush  away  dead  bees.  Ob- 
■erve  when  turning  them  up  if  they  move  their 
wings ;  if  not,  bring  them  into  a  wanner  situation, 
free  from  noise,  and  the  light  exduded.  Keep 
them  there  till  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  season  is 
past,  and  then  return  them  to  their  old  situation 
after  sunset 

Sunshine  in  snow  is  destructive  to  bees  if  they 
get  out  Pnt  a  planting  of  twigs  across  the  holes 
to  give  air  and  yet  confine  the  inmates.  Never 
eonfine  them  more  than  eight  or  ten  days,  and  ex- 
eept  in  snow  in  the  sonshme,  their  own  sagaoity 


will  direct  when  It  if  Mfe  to  go  oat  Tt  Is  ■bao- 
lutely  necessaiy  for  their  health  to  have  leave  for 
going  in  and  out  in  tolerably  mild  weather. 

To  mamago  Bo9-H\vm  of  Mr,  TkorU^t  CfaaKiwe 

fioa. 

The  bottvm  part  is  an  octaagnlar  bee- box,  made 
of  deal  boards  about  an  inoh  in  tbioknees,  the 
cover  of  which  is  externally  seventeen  inches  in 
diameter  but  internally  only  fifteen  inches,  aad 
its  height  ten.  In  the  middle  of  the  cover  of  this 
octangular  box  is  a  hole^  whieb  may  be  opened  or 
shut  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  slider.  In  one  of 
the  panels  is  a  pane  of  glass,  covered  with  » 
wooden  door.  The  entrance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  broad  and 
half  an  inch  high.  Two  slips  of  deal,  about  half 
an  inoh  square,  cross  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
the  box,  and  are  fastened  to  the  panel  by  meant 
of  small  screws:  to  these  slips  the  bees  fastea 
their  combs.  In  this  octangular  box  the  bees  are 
hived  after  swarming  in  the  nsnal  manner,  and 
then  suffered  to  continue  till  they  have  bnilt  their 
combs  and  filled  them  with  honey,  which  may  be 
known  by  opening  the  door  and  viewing  their 
works  through  the  glass  pane,  or  by  the  weight 
of  the  hive.  When  the  bee-master  finds  bis  la- 
borious insects  have  filled  their  habitation,  he  if 
to  place  a  common  bee-hive  of  straw,  made  dther 
flat  on  the  top  or  in  the  eommon  form,  on  the 
octangular  box,  and  drawing  out  the  slider  a  com- 
munication will  be  opened  between  the  box  and 
the  straw  hive ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  beec 
will  fill  this  hive  also  with  the  product  of  their 
labors. 

When  the  straw-hive  is  well  filled  the  s\{der 
may  be  pushed  in,  and  the  hive  tiAen  awsy  end 
another  placed  in  its  room,  with  the  slider  drawn 
out  This  new  hive  will  also  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner. 

Mr.  Tborley  assured  the  Society  of  Arts  that 
he  had  taken  three  snooosilve  hives  filled  witb 
honey  and  wax  from  a  single  hive  during  the 
same  summer,  and  that  the  food  still  remaining  m 
the  octangular  box  wss  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  the  bees  during  the  winter.  He  says  that  if 
this  method  were  pursued  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  instead  of  the  cruel  method  of  destroy- 
ing these  useful  insects,  he  is  persuaded,  from 
long  experience,  that  wax  would  be  collected  in 
such  plenty  that  candles  made  witb  it  migbt  be 
sold  as  cheap  hs  those  of  tallow  are  sold  at 
present 

Mr.  Thorley  has  also  added  another  part  to  hit 
bee-hive,  consisting  of  a  glass  reservoir  eighteen 
inches  high,  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom 
and  in  the  greatest  part  thirteen ;  this  receiver 
bas  a  hole  at  the  top  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
through  which  a  square  piece  of  deal  is  extended 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  yessel,  having  two 
cross  bars,  to  which  the  bees  fasten  their  combe. 
Into  the  other  end  of  this  square  piece  is  screwed 
a  piece  of  brass,  which  serves  as  a  handle  to  the 
receiver  or  glass  hive.  When  the  bees  have  filled 
their  straw  hive,  which  must  have  a  bole  in  the 
centre,  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin,  Mr.  Thorley 
places  the  glass  receiver  upon  the  top  of  the  straw 
nive  and  draws  out  the  piece  of  tin.  The  beeS| 
now  finding  their  habitation  enlarged,  pursue 
their  labors  witb  such  alacrity  that  they  fill  their 
glass  hives  likewise  with  their  stores,  the  whole 
progress  of  their  works.  It  will,  howerer,  be  ne- 
cessary to  cover  the  glass  witb  an  empty  hive  of 
straw,  or  at  least  with  a  cloth,  lest  too  much  light 
prevent  their  working.  In  this  way  Mr.  Thorley 
in  a  good  season  has  had  a  glass  hive  filled  in 
thirty  days,  eontaining  thirty-eight  pounds  of  fine 
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bonej.  WbeB  the  glui  is  completely  filled  slidf 
A  tin  plate  between  the  hive  or  box,  so  as  to  eorer 
the  passage,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  glass  may 
be  taken  away  with  safety.  The  few  bees  that 
remain  will  readily  go  to  their  oompanions. 

Mr.  Thorley  has  added  a  glass  window  to  his 
f^raw  hives,  in  order  to  observe  the  progress  of 
the  bees,  and  this  contrivance  is  useful,  especially 
If  one  hive  is  to  be  removed  whilst  the  season 
•ontinnes  favorable  for  their  eollcoting  of  honey, 
for  when  the  eombs  are  filled  with  honey  the  cells 
are  sealed  op,  and  the  bees  forsake  them,  and  re- 
fide  mostly  in  the  hives  in  which  their  works  are 
ehiefly  canried  on.  Observing  also  that  the  bees 
were  apt  to  extend  their  combs  through  the  pss- 
•age  or  oommnnication  into  the  upper  hive,  which 
rendered  it  neoessary  to  divide  the  comb  when  the 
upper  hive  was  taken  away,  he  puts  in  the  pss- 
■age  a  wire  screen  or  netting,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  large  enough  for  a  loaded  bee  to  pass  easily 
through  them,  and  thus  he  prevents  the  junction 
of  the  combs  from  one  box  to  the  other,  and 
oonseqnently  obviates  the  necessity  of  cutting 
them  and  of  spilling  some  honey,  which,  running 
down  among  a  crowd  of  bees,  incommoded  them 
much. 

Langstroth's  patent  hive  is  now  much  recom- 
mended. In  it  each  comb  has  a  separate  frame. 
Ton  can  cut  out  the  queen  cells  in  the  spring  and 
thus  prevent  swarming.  A  hive  ought  not  tu  be 
used  for  more .  than  eight  years.  But  the  bees 
■eed  not  be  destroyed ;  yon  may  drive  them  from 
one  hive  to  another  by  rapping  on  the  occupied 


To  manage  Beee  on  Mr.  Oobbet^e  plan, 
Ti^e  best  hives  are  those  made  of  clean,  un- 
blighted  rye-straw.  A  swarm  should  always  be 
put  into  a  new  hive,  and  the  sticks  should  be  new 
that  are  put  into  the  hive  for  the  bees  to  work  on, 
for  if  the  hive  be  old  it  is  not  so  wholesome,  and  a 
thousand  to  one  but  it  contains  the  embryos  of 
moths  and  other  insects  injurious  to  bees.  Over 
the  hive  itself  there  should  be  a  cap  of  thatch, 
made  also  of  clean  rye-straw,  and  it  should  not 
only  be  new  when  first  put  on  the  hive,  but  a  new 
one  should  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
former  one  every  three  or  four  months,  for  when 
the  straw  begins  to  get  rotten,  as  it  soon  does,  in- 
■eots  breed  in  it,  its  smell  is  bad,  and  its  effect  on 
the  bees  is  dangerous. 

The  hives  should  be  placed  on  a  bench,  the  legs 
of  which  mice  and  rats  cannot  creep  up.  Tin 
round  the  legs  is  best.  But  even  this  will  not  keep 
down  antSy  which  are  mortal  enemies  to  bees.    To 


keep  them  away  if  they  infeet  the  hive,  taira  m 
green  stick  and  twist  it  round  the  leg  of  the  b^noh* 
and  at  a  few  inehee  from  it,  and  cover  this  stiok 
with  tar.    This  will  keep  away  the  ants. 

Besides  the  hive  and  its  cap  there  should  be  m 
sort  of  shed,  with  top,  bsok  and  ends,  to  giro  a^ 
ditional  protection  in  winter,  though  in  summer 
hives  may  be  kept  too  hot,  and  In  that  case  the 
bees  become  sickly  and  the  produce  lighL     The 
situation  of  the  hive  is  to  face  the  southeaat,  or 
at  any  rate  to  be  sheltered  from  the  north  and  the 
west     From  the  north  always,  and  from  the  west 
in  winter.     If  it  be  a  very  dry  season  in  summer 
it  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  beea  te 
place  clear  water  near  their  home  in  a  thing  that 
they  can  conveniently  drink  out  of,  for  if  they 
have  to  go  a  great  way  for  drink  they  have  not 
much  time  for  work. 

It  is  supposed  that  bees  live  only  a  year ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  best  never  to  keep  the  same  stall  or 
family  over  two  years,  except  it  be  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  hives.  The  swarm  of  tbii 
summer  should  be  always  taken  in  the  autumn  of 
the  next  year.  If  you  save  the  bees  when  the 
honey  is  taken,  they  must  be  fed,  and  if  aared 
they  will  die  of  old  age  before  the  next  fall,  and 
though  young  ones  will  supply  the  place  of  the 
dead,  this  is  nothing  like  a  good  swarm  put  up 
during  the  summer. 

A  i^od  stall  of  bees,  that  is  to  say  the  produce 
of  one,  is  always  worth  about  two  bushels  of  good 
wheat.  The  cost  is  nothing  to  the  laborer,  fie 
must  i>e  a  stupid  countryman,  indeed,  who  cannot 
make  a  bee>hive,  and  a  lasy  one,  indeed,  if  he 
will  not  if  he  can.  In  short,  there  is  nothing 
but  care  demanded,  and  there  are  very  few  situ- 
ations in  the  country  where  a  laboring  man 
may  not  have  half  a  doien  stalls  of  bees  to 
take  every  year.  The  main  things  are  to  keep 
away  insects,  mice  and  birds,  and  especially  a 
little  bird  called  the  bee- bird,  and  to  keep  all 
clean  and  f^sh  as  to  the  hives  and  coverings. 
Never  put  a  swarm  into  an  old  hive.  If  wasps 
or  hornets  annoy  you,  watch  them  home  in  the 
day  time,  and  in  the  night  kill  them  by  fire  or  by 
boiling  water.      , 

The  new  Italian  bee  is  more  industrious  than 
the  common  bee.  It  has,  too,  a  larger  proboscis, 
and  can  suck  the  red  clover.  It  is  more  docile 
than  the  common  bee.  A  new  queen  ean  be  best 
introduced  into  a  hive  in  a  small  cage  of  wire 
gause,  with  about  a  hundred  bees  of  her  own  kind, 
or  else  she  may  be  put  in  while  unhatched  in  the 
royal  eelL 


[Attention  Is  called  to  valuable  articlea  upon  RnmnnsT  and  TaicBnra,  on  paces  M7, 4<t8, 409,  which  could  not  be 
ftmahed  in  time  to  insert  here,  owing  to  delay  in  receiving  the  latest  Soropean  uiformation  (May  15, 1866).] 


The  Teeth  of  a  fforee. 

At  five  years  of  age  the  horse  has  forty  teeth — 
twenty-four  molar  or  jaw  teeth,  twelve  incisor  or 
front  teeth  and  four  tusks  or  canine  teeth  between 
tli<'  molars  and  incisors,  but  usually  wanting  in 
tliu  mare. 

At  birth  only  the  two  nippers  or  middle  inci- 
■ors  appear. 

At  one  year  old  the  incisors  are  all  visible  of 
the  first  or  milk  set. 

Before  throe  years  the  permanent  nippers  have 
tome  through. 

At  four  years  old  the  permanent  dividers  next 
to  the  nippers  are  out. 


At  five  the  month  is  perfect,  the  aecond  set  of 
teeth  having  been  completed. 

At  six  the  hollow  under  the  nippers,  called  the 
marky  has  disappeared  ttom  the  nippers,  and  ii- 
minished  in  the  dividers. 

At  seven  the  mark  has  disappeared  from  the 
dividers,  and  the  next  teeth,  or  comers,  are  lersl, 
though  showing  the  mark. 

At  eight  the  mark  has  gone  from  the  eomen, 
and  the  horse  is  said  to  be  aged.  After  this  time, 
indeed  good  authorities  say  after  fiVe  years,  ths 
age  of  a  hor»e  ean  only  be  conjectured.  But  the 
teeth  gradually  change  their /omt,  the  incisors  be- 
coming round,  oval,  and  then  triangular.    Dealen 
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icitmes  hiakap  the  teeth  of  old  hones;  thet  ii, 
scoop  them  out,  to  imitate  the  mark:  but  this  ean 
be  knowD  by  the  absenee  of  the  white  edge  of 
enamel  which  always  surrounds  the  real  mark, 
by  th«  thiipe  of  the  teeth,  and  other  marks  of  age 
^boat  the  animaL 

When  a  Hor—  ia  Unbound, 

An  J  of  the  following  defects  oonstitntennsonnd- 
&MS  in  a  horse : 

LameiiesSy  of  all  kinds  and  degrees.  Blsesses 
of  any  of  the  internal  organs.  Cough  of  all  kinds, 
a»  lomg  o«  U  exitiB.  Colds  or  oatarrhs,  while  they 
last.  Boaring ;  broken  wind ;  thick  wind ;  grease ; 
Bange ;  farcy  and  glanders ;  megrims  or  staggers ; 
founder;  convex  feet;  eontraeted  feet;  spavins 
and  ringbones;  enlargements  of  the  sinews  or 
ligaments ;  cataracts  and  other  defects  of  the  eyes, 
impairing  sight 

The  following  may  or  may  not  occasion  nn- 
■oondness,  according  to  the  state  or  degree  in 
which  they  exist :  Corns,  splints,  thrushes,  bog- 
mavins,  throughpins,  wind-galls,  crib-biting. 
<&rbs  are  unsoundness  unless  the  horse  has 
Worked  with  them  for  some  months  without  in- 
oonronience. 

Cutting,  particularly  speedy  cutting,  constitutes 
nnaoondness  when  it  cannot  be  remedied  by  care 
and  skiiL  Quidding,  when  a  confirmed  habit,  in- 
jures the  soundness  of  a  horse. 

Defects,  called  blemishes,  are :  Scars,  from  bro- 
ken knees;  capped  hocks,  splints,  bog>tpavins, 
and  througbpins;  loss  of  hair,  from  blisters  or 
aean;  enlargements  from  blows  or  cutting;  specks 
or  streaks  on  the  comer  of  the  eye. 

Yioee  are:  Restiveness,  shying,  bolting,  run- 
ning away,  kicking,  rearing,  weavinsr  or  moving 
the  bead  from  side  to  side,  stringhut,  quidding, 
slipping  the  halt«r. 

Woundt  in  ffortea  or  Cattle, 

When  horses,  cattle,  or  any  of  our  domestic  an- 
imals are  wounded,  the  treatment  may  be  very 
simple,  and  much  the  same  as  in  the  human  race. 
It  is  extremely  improper  to  follow  a  practice  that 
is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country  among 
farriers,  cow-doctors,  and  even  shepherds  —  that 
of  applying  to  the  wound,  or  putting  into  the  sore 
part,  common  salt,  powder  of  blue  vitriol,  or  tar, 
or  eloths  dipped  in  spirits,  as  brandy,  rum,  etc., 
or  turpentine,  or  anv  other  stimulant  articles;  for 
all  such  very  much  Increase  the  pain,  and,  by  irri- 
tating the  sore,  may  Increase  the  inflammHtion, 
even  to  the  length  of  inducing  mortification. 
Though  the  treatment  may  be  varied  according 
to  circumstances,  yet,  in  most  cases,  it  may  be 
snffleient  to  take  notice  of  the  following  particu- 
lars :  It  will  be  proper  to  wash  away  any  foulness 
or  dirt  about  the  part,  and  to  examine  particularly 
its  condition. 

To  Hop  the  Budding, 

Should  any  large  bloodvessel  be  cut,  and  dis- 
charging copiously,  it  will  be  right  to  stop  it,  by 
some  lint  ur  sponge,  with  moderate  compression 
or  bandaging,  at  the  same  time,  and  not  talcing  it 
off  for  two  or  three  days.  Should  the  pressure 
fail  of  effect,  ci}ustic  applications,  such  as  the  lunar 
caustic,  or  even  the  actual  cautery,  the  point  of  a 
thick  wire,  aufficiently  heated,  may  be  tried;  or, 
If  a  surgeon  be  at  hand,  the  vessel  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  crooked  needle,  with  waxed  thread,  and 
then  tied. 

Adhenve  Platter  and  Sewing, 

Where  there  is  no  danger  of  excessive  bleeding, 
and  a  mere  division  of  the  parts,  or  a  deep  gash 
or  cut,  it  will  be  right  to  adjust  the  parts,  and  keep 
tiiem  together  by  a  strip  of  any  common  adhesive 
piaster;  or,  when  this  will  not  do  by  itself,  the 


lips  of  the  wound,  especially  if  it  be  a  clean  en^ 
may  be  closed  by  one  or  more  stitrbes,  with  a 
moderately  coarse  needle  and  thread,  which  in 
each  stitch  may  be  tied,  and  the  ends  left  of  a 
proper  length,  so  that  they  can  be  afterwards  re- 
moved, when  the  parts  adhere.  It  is  adviaed  to 
tie  the  threads,  because  sometimes  the  wounded 
part  swells  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
cut  and  drawn  uut,  without  giving  pain  and  doing 
some  mischief, 

Sandagee, 

If  the  part  will  allow  a  roller  or  bandage  to  be 
used,  to  keep  the  lips  of  it  together,  this  may 
likewise  be  employed;  for,  by  supporting  the  sides 
of  the  wound,  it  would  lessen  any  pain  which  the 
stitches  occasion.  With  this  treatment  the  wound 
heals  often  in  a  short  time,  or  in  a  few  days,  rarely 
exceeding  five  or  six,  and  sooner  in  the  young  and 
healthy  than  in  the  old  and  relaxed,  and  ^o^ner 
in  the  quiet  and  motionless  than  in  the  restless 
and  active. 

Should  the  wound  be  large  and  inflammation, 
with  the  discharge  of  matter,  likely  to  take  place^ 
it  may  still  be  proper,  by  gentle  means,  to  bring 
the  divided  parts  near  to  each  other,  and  to  retain 
them  in  their  natural  situation  by  means  of  a 
bandage.  This  should  not  be  made  too  tight,  but 
merely  to  support  the  part.  In  this  way,  and  by 
avoiding  stimulant  applications,  the  wound  wiU 
heal  more  readily  than  otherwise,  and  tho  chanoe 
of  any  blemishes  following  will  be  diminished. 
Washes  of  spirits,  brandy,  and  the  like,  Friar's 
balsam,  spirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  turpentine, 
or  any  other  such  irritating  applications,  are 
highly  improper,  and  sometimes  makes  a  fresh, 
clean  wound  (that  would  readily  heal  almost  of 
itself)  inflame  and  perhaps  mortify,  or  become  n 
bad  sore. 

Soree  and  Sruitee, 

Over  the  whole  sore,  or  where  the  part  is  bmised 
or  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  suppuration,,  a 
poultice  should  be  applied  and  kept  on  by  suitable 
bandages.  The  poultice  may  be  made  of  any  kind 
of  meal,  fine  bran,  bruised'  linseed,  or  of  mashed 
turnips,  carrots,  etc.  The  following  has  been 
found  useful  as  a  common  poultice :  '*  Fine  bran, 
1  quart;  pour  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling 
water  to  make  a  thin  paste;  to  this  add  of  linseed 
powder  enough  to  give  it  a  proper  consistence." 
The  poultice  may  1^  kept  on  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  or  even  longer,  if  necess4iry,  changing  it 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  cleaning  the  wound,  when 
the  poultice  is  removed,  by  washing  it  by  means 
of  a  soft  rsg  or  linen  cloth,  with  water  not  mora 
than  blood  warm  (some  sponges  are  too  rough  for 
this  purpose);  or,  where  the  wound  is  deep,  the 
water  may  be  injected  into  it  by  a  syringe,  In 
order  to  clean  it  from  the  bottom. 

OintmenL 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when  the  wound, 
by  care  and  proper  management  with  the  poul- 
tices, begins  to  put  on  a  healthy  appearance,  and 
seems  to  be  dean  and  of  a  reddish  color,  not 
black  or  bloody,  then  there  may  be  applied  an 
ointment  made  of  tallow,  linseed  oil,  beeswax, 
and  hogs*  lard,  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  it 
of  a  oonsiKtence  somewhat  firmer  than  butter. 
The  ointment  should  be  spread  on  some  sofl  clean 
tow,  and  when  applied  to  the  sore  it  ought  never 
to  be  tied  hard  upon  it  (which  is  done  too  fk-e- 
quently  and  very  improperly),  but  only  fixed  by 
a  bandage  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth  (for  a 
mere  cord  is  olten  improper),  so  close  and  se- 
curely as  to  keep  it  frtjm  slipping  off.  This  appli- 
cation may  be  changed  once  a  day,  or,  when  nearly 
well  and  discharging  but  little,  once  in  two  days. 
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Oremt  Ointmmt/or  Woundi, 

Put  into  ft  welUglaied  earthen  vessel  2  onnoes 
of  beeswax ;  melt  it  over  a  clear  Are,  and  add  2 
ounces  of  resin ;  when  that  is  melted,  put  in  half 
a  pound  of  hogs'  lard;  to  this  put  4  ounces  of 
turpentine ;  keep  stirring  all  the  time  with  a  olean 
stick  or  wooden  spatula.  When  all  is  well  miied, 
stir  in  1  ounce  of  flnelj  powdered  Terdigris.  Be 
careful  it  does  not  boil  over.  Strain  it  through  a 
coarse  cloth,  and  preserve  it  in  a  gallipot  This 
ointment  is  verj  good  for  old  and  recent  wounds, 
whether  in  flesh  or  hoof;  also  galled  backs, 
crttcked  heels,  mallcnders,  sallenders,  bites,  broken 
knees,  etc 

J^eatment,  according  to  Appearance  of  the  Part 
When  the  wounded  part  begins  to  discharge  a 
whitish,  thick  matter,  and  is  observed  to  fill  up, 
the  general  treatment  and  dressings  to  the  sore 
now  mentioned  should  be  continued;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  cure  the  animal,  when  free  of  fever, 
mjiy  be  allowed  better  provision,  and  may  take 
gentle  exercise.  If  the  animal  be  feeble  from  the 
loss  of  blood  originally,  or  from  the  long  eontinu- 
anoe  of  a  feverish  state,  produced  by  the  inflam- 
mation attending  the  wound,  or  from  weakness 
arising  from  confinement,  or  connected  with  its 
constitution  naturally,  and  if  the  wound  appear  to 
be  in  a  stationary  state,  very  pale  and  flabby  on 
its  edges,  with  a  thin  discharge,  then  better  food 
may  be  given  to  it;  and  if  still  no  change  ehould 
be  observed,  along  with  the  better  food,  the  wound 
may  be  treated  somewhat  differently  from  what 
has  been  already  advised.  The  ointment  may  be 
made  more  stimulant,  by  adding  to  it  some  resin 
and  less  beeswax,  or,  what  would  be  more  stimu- 
lant (till,  some  common  turpentine;  for  it  is  only 
in  very  rare  oases  that  oil  of  turpentine  can  be 
requisite.  The  effects  of  an  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  treatment  should  be  particularly  remarked,  and 
stimulants  should  be  laid  aside,  continued,  or  in- 
creased, according  as  may  be  judged  proper.  Be- 
fore changing  the  dressings  applied  to  the  wound, 
or  before  rendering  them  more  stimulant  and 
active  by  using  heating  applications,  the  effect  of 
closer  bandaging  may  be  tried;  for  sometimes,  by 
keeping  the  parts  a  little  more  firmly  together, 
the  cure  is  promoted. 

Food  and  Regimen* 

In  case  of  severe  wounds  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  condition  of  the  animal  in  other  re- 
spects. There  being  always  when  such  happen  a 
tendency  to  violent  inflammation  and  fever,  that 
may  end  fatally,  means  should  be  employed  to 
moderate  both.  The  apartment  should  be  cool  and 
airy,  and  so  quiet  that  the  animal  should  not  be 
disturbed;  the  drink  should  not  be  warm,  but 
rather  cold,  and  given  freely,  though  not  in  too 
large  quantities  at  a  time;  the  food  should  be 
sparingly  given,  and  of  a  lighter  quality  than 
usual,  and  should  be  rather  succulent  and  laxa- 
tive, than  dry  or  apt  to  produce  costiveness. 
Bleeding  may  be  employed,  either  generally  from 
a  vein,  or  in  some  oases,  when  it  can  be  done,  by 
cupping  from  the  hurt  part,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
bruise  (though  this  last  will  seldom  be  requisite 
or  found  convenient).  Laxative  medicines  also 
ought  to  be  given  and  repeated,  as  there  may  be 
occasion. 

Aheceeeee. 

These  are  swellings  containing  matter,  that 
make  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  remedies  are,  to  wash  the  swollen  part 
with  a  quart  of  yincgar,  in  which  are  dissolved 
two  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac  and  half  an  ounce  of 
sugar  of  lead.  If  the  swelling  does  not  abate  in 
two  or  three  days,  apply  the  suppurating  poultice 


When  the  tumor  becomes  soft  and  points,  open  it 
with  a  lancet,  and  let  out  the  matter.  Then  dress 
it  with  basilicon  ointment 

Anhnry  or  WarL 
Tie  a  strong  silk,  or  two  or  three  horse-hairSy 
round  the  neck  of  the  wart^  tightening  it  gradually 
till  it  falls  away.  Then  dip  a  piece  of  tuw  in  alam- 
water  and  bind  it  on  the  spot  for  a  whole  daj. 
Heal  the  sore  with  the  green  ointment 

BalU  for  Horeee, 

These  should  always  be  made  fVesh  for  osing^ 
lest  they  become  too  hard.  They  should  be  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  two 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  long. 

Infamed  Bladder, 

Make  the  animal  drink  largely  of  flaxseed  tea, 
barley  or  rice  water,  or  any  mucilaginous  liquid, 
and  inject  a  portion  of  the  same  frequently. 
Bleeding  is  sometimes  useful,  and  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  is  never  to  be  omitted.  After  the  oil  has  ope> 
rated,  give  the  following  ball  every  sixth  hour : 
Powdered  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  camphor,  1 
drachm;  liquorice  powder,  3  drachms;  honey 
sufficient  to  form  the  ball.  Should  these  means 
not  relieve  the  animal,  omit  the  half,  and  give  1 
drachm  of  opium  twice  a  day. 

Bog  Spavin. 

This  18  an  enlargement  of  the  hock-joint,  with 
fluid,  oommon  in  young  horses,  from  riolent  ex- 
ercise. 

Clip  off  the  hair  from  the  swelling,  and  rub  all 
round  outside  of  the  swelling  with  a  piece  of  hard 
brown  soap,  then  apply  to  the  swelling  a  blister 
made  of  the  following 

Blieiering  Ointment. 

Hogs'  lard,  half  an  ounce ;  beeswax,  3  drachms ; 
Spanish  flies,  2  drachms.  Mix  them  k\\  well,  and 
spread  it  on  white  leather,  and  apply  it  to  the 
spavin. 

Oil  of  cantharides,  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
olive  oil,  may  be  used,  instead  of  the  ointment 
The  blistered  surface  should  be  dressed  with  sim- 
ple cerate. 

Bone  Spavin, 

This  maybe  treated  like  the  former;  it  is,  how- 
ever, generally  incurable.  The  operation  of  firing 
(which  should  be  done  by  a  professed  farrier), 
and  turning  to  grass,  afford  the  only  reanunabU 
chances  of  relief. 

The  lameness  in  this  disease  of  the  hock  is  pe- 
culiar ;  the  limb  being  drawn  with  great  celerity. 

Bote, 

Several  kinds  of  worms  Infest  the  bowels  of 
horses.  The  bot  infests  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine; it  is  a  small,  reddish  worm,  with  a  large 
head,  and  may  be  frequently  observed  in  the  dung. 

The  truncheon  is  short  and  thick,  with  a  black- 
ish head,  and  is  found  in  the  maw,  where,  if  suf- 
fered  to  remain,  it  sometimes  pierces  through,  and 
thus  is  many  a  fine  horse  destroyed. 

The  maw- worm  is  of  a  pale  red  color,  resem- 
bling an  earth-worm,  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  occupying,  also,  the  maw. 

Sjfmptome  of  Worme  in  Horeee, 
Stamping  forcibly  on  the  ground  with  either  of 
his  fore- feet,  and  frequently  striking  at  his  belly 
with  his  hind  ones.  Belly  projecting  and  hard  — 
looking  frequently  behind  him,  and  groaning  as 
if  in  great  pain. 

Bemednta /of  Worme, 

Keep  the  horse  fh)m  all  kinds  of  food  for  one 
day ;  at  night  give  him  a  small  quantity  of  warm 
bran  mash,  made  as  nsual,  and  directly  after,  a 
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ban  made  of  1  wrnple  of  ealomel,  1  aoniplo  of 
tarpeth  mineral,  and  as  mneh  crumb  of  bread  and 
boney  as  will  form  the  mass.  Next  evening  give 
kim  a  pint  of  eestor,  and  half  a  pint  of  linseed 
oiL  The  animal  is  tlhen.to  be  fed  as  asnal  for  two 
er  three  days,  and  the  same  plan  again  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  horsee  are  first  taken  from 
gmas,  hots  may  often  be  expelled  by  giving  them 
brine  (foor  or  five  onnees  of  snlt  to  one  qnart  of 
vater)  following  a  drench  of  sweetened  milk.  Oil 
of  turpentine  is  also  a  powerfnl  vermifuge ;  fonr 
ooBces  may  be  given  in  a  pint  of  gruel,  fasting 
prevtoasly.  An  almost  certoiu  oore  fVirbots  is  the 
Daz  vomioa,  ealled  vulgarly  dog-buttons.  Ra^p 
the  whole  of  one  of  the  nntu,  and  pour  upon  it  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  o<>ol  to  blood-heat, 
and  then  drench  the  horse  with  it;  having,  abont 
half  an  hoar  before,  bled  him  in  the  mouth,  so 
that  he  would  swallow  the  blood,  wfaioh  draws  the 
worms  into  tbe  ftomach  from  the  mneons  mem- 
brane, into  which  they  fasten  themselves. 

Imjlammaiicn  of  the  Bmoela, 

This  not  very  common,  bnt  when  it  does  ooonr 
daacerons,  disorder  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  or 
peritoneal  inflammation  begins  with  an  appear- 
aoee  of  dullness  and  uneasiness  in  tbe  animal; 
appeUte  diminished  or  totally  gone;  constant 
pawing  with  the  fore  feet;  he  lies  down,  rises 
suddenly,  looks  round  to  his  flanks — countenance 
strongly  expressive  of  pain;  urine  small,  high 
eolor^,  and  voided  with  great  pain ;  pulse  quick 
and  small;  legs  and  cars  oold;  profuse  sweats; 
jBortifieation  and  death. 

The  second  species  of  tbe  disorder  is  when  the 
inflammation  attacks  the  internal  cost  of  the  in- 
teetines,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  vio- 
lent purging  and  some  fever  —  the  symptoms  of 
the  latter,  however,  are  much  less  violent,  nor 
does  the  animal  appear  to  be  in  so  much  pain. 

JS'eatmenL 

In  the  first  or  peritoneal  inflammation,  the  only 
dependence  is  on  .early  and  larjre  bleeding.  In 
addition  to  this  rub  the  whole  belly  well  with  the 
muptard  embrocation,  clothe  the  animal  warmly 
(with  fresh  sheep-skins  if  possible),  insert  several 
rowels  about  the  chest  and  belly,  pdtting  into  them 
the  blistering  ointment.  An  the  horse  is  generally 
eostive  give  him  a  pint  of  castor  oil,  and  inject 
clysters  of  warm  flaxseed  tea,  give  him  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel  or  flaxseed  tea  to  drink,  rub 
bis  legs  with  the  hands  well,  and  see  that  he  has 
plenty  of  clean  fresh  litter.  If  in  six  hours  the 
disease  is  not  relieved,  bleed  him  again,  and  should 
the  coetiveness  continue,  repeat  the  oil  and  dys- 
tBn.  If.  after  giving  all  these  remedies  a  faithful 
and  continued  trial,  tbe  pain  should  continue,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  tbe  anodyne  clyster. 

In  the  second  species  of  this  disorder,  bleeding 
need  not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  febrile  symp- 
toms run  high.  Clothe  the  horse  warmly,  use  the 
mustard  embrocation  freely,  and  omit  the  oil. 
Give  him  frequently,  by  means  of  a  bottle  (if  he 
will  not  drink  it),  quantities  of  very  thin  gruel  or 
flaxseed  tea.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  disease  con- 
tinue, use  the  anodyne  clyster ;  if  that  fail,  the 
astringent  draught.  The  pain  occasioned  by 
physicking,  is  to  be  relieved  by  large  clysters  of 
thin  gruel  or  flaxseed,  which  prince  copious 
eraeaationa  and  relief. 

Broken  Wind, 

This  is  an  incurable  disease;  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  relieve  the  animal  for  a  time  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  perform  a  day's  work.  To  do  this 
the  following  • 


Pa§te-Batt  /or  Broken^  Winded  J7or«es. 

Assafcetida,  2  ounoes;  powdered  squills,  S 
drachms;  linseed  powder,  1  ounce ;  honey,  as  muob 
as  will  make  the  mass.  Divide  it  into  f«»ur  bails, 
and  give  one,  morning  and  evening.  Much  beno-> 
fit  may  result  from  bleeding  in  this  disorder  at  an 
early  period  of  the  complaint.  His  food  should 
be  carrots  or  turnips.  The  hay,  oats,  or  whatever 
is  given,  should  be  in  small  quaniitics  at  a  time^ 
and  always  sprinkled  with  clean,  soft  water. 

Broken  JTmscs. 
Apply  a  pooltiee  of  bread  and  milk  or  bread 
and  warm  water  to  reduce  tbe  infiammation,  then 
dress  the  wound  with  basilieon. 

Bume  or  Senfde, 

If  slight,  apply  cold  lead  water;  if  extensive, 
a  liniment  made  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and 
lime  water.    If  there  is  much  feyer,  bleed. 

Canker, 

Cnt  away  fVeely  all  the  diseased  parts,  and  if 
neoessaiy  draw  the  fh>gs,  then  spply  the 

Liniment  for  Canker, 
Warm  6  ounces  of  tar,  mix  with  it  drop  by  drop 
1  OB.  by  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  then  add  1  os. 
of  oil  of  turpentine.  Bind  this  firmly  on  tbe  part, 
destroying  all  the  diseased  protuberances  with  lu- 
nar caustic  When  the  wound  looks  healthy,  dress 
it  with  the  green  ointment. 

Chapped  Hoeka, 

If  the  swelling  proceed  from  a  bruise  or  a  blow, 
bathe  it  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  salt  and 
vinegar  made  warm.  If  It  threaten  abeetee^  ^VV^J 
the  suppurating  ronltice,  and  when  matter  is 
formed  let  it  outi  then  um  the  green  ointment. 

Cold. 
Take  a  quart  of  blood  from  the  neck,  then  give 
warm  mashes  with  a  scruple  of  nitre  in  them. 
Purge  with  oastor  and  Unseed  oil,  and  keep  Uie 
stable  warm. 

Conrmleione, 

Symptome, — The  horse  raises  his  head  higher 
than  usual  and  pricks  up  or  thrusts  back  his  ears — 
neck  stiff  and  immovable,  skin  tight  He  standi 
in  a  straddling  posture^  pants  and  breathes  with 
difllonlty. 

rnrc—Bleed  him  if  his  strength  will  permit  it» 
and  his  pulse  is  high,  eye  red,  etc.,  otherwise  not. 
If  you  observe  bots  or  any  other  kind  of  wormSy 
pursue  the  treatment  recommended  for  them. 

Aenie  Cough, 
Take  a  quart  of  blood  fh>m  tbe  neok|  and  give 
1|^e  following 

Bali /or  Congk, 

Half  an  ounce  of  Venice  soap,  half  an  onnee  of 
nitre,  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and  ten  grains 
of  opium.  Make  these  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and 
give  one  every  other  night  Keep  the  horse  wann 
and  remedy  oostiveness  by  oastor  oil. 

Come, 
Let  the  farrier  out  them  out  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Should  they  show  a  disposition  to  grow  again, 
touch  them  with  oil  of  vitriol  or  caustic  and  dress 
them  with  green  ointment  Be  oareful  in  shoeing 
not  to  let  the  shoe  press  on  the  oom. 

Curb, 
This  is  a  swelling,  f^om  sprain,  in  the  back  and 
lower  part  of  the  hook.    Cauterise  the  curb  in  a 
line  down  its  middle  or  apply  the  blistering  oint- 
ment; or  iodine  ointment 

Cracked  Beele. 
Ponltioe  the  parts  with  oairots  or  turnips  boiled 
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■oft,  three  or  four  times,  then  anoint  them  with 
yellow  bsflilieon  mixed  with  ft  little  irreen  oint- 
ment. 

Tk9  Onpm» 

As  soon  M  the  disesM  is  obeerred,  give  the 
draught  below,  and  a  olyster  oomposed  of  8  os. 
eommon  mU  in  six  quarts  of  water  gruel  or  warm 
water.  If  there  is  great  pain  with  qniek  pulse, 
take  away  three  qunrts  of  blood.  The  belly  should 
be  well  nibbed  with  the  mustard  or  other  stimu- 
lating embrocation.  If  no  relief  is  obtained  in 
two  hours  repeat  the  draught  and  embroeation, 
and  should  even  this  fail  gire  him  a  pint  of  oastor 
oil  with  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  laudenum.  If 
oastor  oil  cannot  bo  had  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of 
linseed  oil  may  be  used. 

Drangktfor  Orip€9^ 

Balsam  eopidTa  1  onnoe,  oil  of  Juniper  1  draohm, 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether  half  an  onnoe^  mint  water 

1  pinL    Mix  for  one  dose. 

Another. — Allspioe,  bruised,  i  pound;  brandy, 

2  quaru.  Dose,  2  to  i  ounoes,  in  water,  ale,  or 
mint  tea. 

2>tafr«rst. 

This  disorder,  which  consists  in  an  involuntary 
discharge  of  the  urine,  which  is  pale  and  thin,  fre- 
quently proTes  fatal.  To  treat  it,  give  the  follow- 
ing 

Ball/or  Diahetet. 

Pemvian  bark  4  drachms,  ginger  1  draohm,  if 
eostiTe  after  it,  give  a  pint  of  oastor  oil.  Repeat 
if  necessary. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye  is  often  rared  by  scari- 
fying with  ft  lancet  the  intjiJe  of  the  upper  and 
lower  brow,  and  the  distended  vessels  of  the  eye 
itself.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  treating  an 
inflammation  of  this  important  organ,  we  should 

{(roceed  precisely  as  if  treating  a  human  being 
aboring  under  the  same  complaint  and  keep  the 
animal  on  short  allowance,  prevent  costiveness, 
keep  the  stftble  cool  and  dark. 

Soreness  or  weakness  of  the  eye  is  cured  by 
bleeding  from  the  neck  and  using  the  following 

^jfs-isater. 

To  1  quart  of  water  put  S  drachms  of  the 
ingar  of  lead  or  two  drachms  of  white  vitriol. 
When  dissolved  let  it  settle  ftnd  pour  off  the  cleftr 
liquor  for  use.  A  drop  may  be  put  into  each  eye 
three  times  a  day  with  a  feather. 

Film  or  Cataract, 

There  is  no  remedy  for  this  but  an  operation  by 
ft  surgeon.  There  is  a  variety  of  washes,  etc., 
recommended  by  various  authors,  but  they  are 
useless. 

jParey. 

This  disease  commences  in  small  hard  knots, 
which  soon  become  soft  and  ulcerous,  generally 
situated  on  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  extending 
upwards.  It  not  unf^equently  ends  in  the  glan- 
ders. 

Cfure/or  Farcy* 

Open  the  ulcers  and  touch  the  inside  of  the 
edges  slightly  with  powdered  verdigris,  by 
means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  At  the  same  time 
give  the  following  ball:  White  arsenic  8  grains, 
or  corrosive  sublimate  6  grains,  powder^  and 
mixed  with  flour  or  bread  or  any  other  vehicle 
that  will  form  a  ball  with  molasses.  Keep  the 
animal  warm,  mix  chopped  carrots  with  his 
maithos.  Intermit  one  day  and  give  a  similar  ball 
—if  it  purge  add  10  grains  of  opium  to  it.  Attend 
•onstantly  to  the  ulcers;  wnsh  them  with  wftrm 


soap-suds,  and  keep  the  ftaimal  by  himself— if  the 
disease  gains  the  nostrils  nnd  hend,  ftnd  beeomei 
glftuders  there  is  no  remedy. 

This  is  ft  white  offensive  disehftrge  from  th« 
skin  of  the  heels.  Wash  the  part  well  with  warm 
soap-suds  twice  a  day,  and  if  the  swelling  be  great 
apply  a  poultice  to  it,  when  the  sores  are  cleansed 
touch  them  with  a  rag  or  feftthor  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  aino,  1  grain  to  the  ounoe  of 
water. 

Fommdtr^d  FeeL 

This  is  known  by  the  contraction  of  the  hoof, 
which  will  appear  considerably  smaller  than  the 
sound  one.  The  horse  just  touches  the  ground 
with  the  toe  of  the  foundered  foot  on  account  of 
pain,  and  stands  in  such  a  tottering  way  that  yoa 
may  shove  him  over  with  your  hand. 

CHre. — Take  off  the  shoe,  bleed  freely  from  the 
thigh  vein,  and  purge  two  or  three  times.  Keep 
the  hair  close  trimmed  and  the  parts  dean. 

Hoof-bonnd, 

Cut  down  several  lines  from  the  coronet  to 
the  toe  all  round  the  hoof  and  fill  the  cuts  with 
tallow  and  soap  mixed.  Take  off  the  shoes  and 
(if  you  can  spare  him)  torn  the  antmnl  into  a  wet 
meadow,  where  his  feet  will  be  kept  moist  Never 
remove  the  sole  nor  bam  the  lines  down,  as  thit 
increases  the  evlL 

This  consists  in  a  swelling  of  the  first  bar  of  the 
upper  palate.  It  is  cured  by  rubbing  the  swelling 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  half  an  ounoe  of 
alum  and  the  same  quantity  of  double  refined  sugar 
mixed  with  a  little  honey.  In  young  horses  ii 
hardly  amounts  to  a  disease. 

Laxity, 

Nerer  attempt  to  stop  the  discharge  too  suddenl  j 
or  too  scon ;  this  common  but  erroneous  practice 
has  killed  many  fine  horses.  To  begin  the  cure 
give  him  the  following 

Mild  Purging  Batt. 

Rhubarb  in  powder  1  ounce;  magnesia  half  an 
ounoe ;  calomel  1  scruple ;  oil  of  aniseed  1  drachm. 
Mix  up  a  ball  with  honey  and  Ilquorioe  powdef. 
Next  day  give  the  horse  1  flitidounoe  of  laud- 
anum in  a  pint  of  water.  On  the  third  day  repeal 
the* drench  until  the  animal  is  weU. 

Infiammation  of  ike  Lvny$, 

Bleed  the  animal  copiously  as  soon  as  the  oom- 
plftint  is  perceived,  and  repeat  it  in  six  hours  if 
the  fever,  quickness  of  breathing,  ete.,  do  not 
abate.  Blister  his  sides,  rowel  the  chest,  and  give 
the  following  ball,  which  is  to  be  taken  morning 
and  evening  nntil  the  staling  is  oonsiderably  in- 
creased ;  one  a  day  will  then  be  suffioient  Graat 
or  brftn  mnshes  should  be  the  food. 

The  Ball 

Powdered  nitre  6  drachms ;  camphor  1  draohm  | 
as  much  syrup  and  linseed  oil  as  will  form  the 
ball ;  or,  a  drachra  of  tartar  emetic,  3  drachms  of 
nitre  and  1  draohm  of  digitalis. 

Mallenderi, 
This  is  a  scabby  eruption  in  the  bend  of  the 
knee-joint,  causing  lameness.  Wash  the  cracks 
well  with  warm  soap-sods  and  a  sponge,  and  then 
with  the  vulnerary  water  twice  every  day ;  wipe 
the  parts  dry  and  apply  the  citrine  ointment,  or 
white  lead  oerate. 

Mange^. 

This  is  ft  kind  of  itch.    Wnsh  with  softp-sada 
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•ad  fiarge  vitb  SMtor  oO,  and  then  applj  itrong 
OTif  hur  oiutment  freely  and  repeatedly.  Feed  the 
borae  wdl^  and  work  him  moderately. 

MoUtu  OrtoMf  er  Zfcytimtirjf. 
Blaed  and  parge  moderately,  foed  regularly  en 
m  diraioiabed  allowAnce,  Mid  uae  baok-nking  and 
larc«  iigeetiona. 

PoUm/iL 

Thia  is  a  swelliBg  of  the  back  of  the  head  from 
A  braise.  Bring  the  swelling  to  a  head,  as  any 
other  tmmor,  by  the  snppnrating  pooltioe,  which 
ia  nande  aa  follows: 

S»q>pnrating  PovlUe*, 

Take  four  handsful  of  bran  and  three  middling 
tnmips,  boil  them  till  soft,  beat  them  well 
together;  then  boil  them  again  ia  milk  to  a  thick 
poultice,  adding  to  it  3  onnces  of  linseed  and  half 
n  pound  of  bog'f  lard. 

Quitior, 

Qnittor  is  a  serere  braise  of  the  coronet  by  the 
other  foot,  followed  after  by  snppuration.  Make 
an  opening  for  the  matter  to  descend  from  all  the 
Boighboring  sinases.  Keep  the  parts  well  cleaned 
with  warm  soap-sads,  then  ii^eot  alum  water  into 
tho  fttnases.  If  there  be  a  core,  touch  it  with 
canstic ;  when  this  is  discharged  dress  with  the 
green  ointment. 

Bing  Bon9. 

If  recent,  bKster  the  part ;  If  an  dd  affection, 
noonraa  most  be  had  to  firing. 

Sand- Crack, 

Bemoro  the  shoe  and  ascertain  carefhily  the 
extent  of  the  injury ;  if  the  crack  be  superficial, 
All  it  with  the  composition  below,  and  keep  the 
foot  cool  and  moist  If  the  crack  has  extended 
to  the  sensible  parts,  and  you  can  see  any  fungous 
fleah,  with  a  small  drawing  knife  wmcre  the 
edges  of  the  cracked  horn  that  press  upon  it 
Touch  the  fnngns  with  canstic,  dip  a  roll  of  tow 
or  linen  in  tar  and  bind  it  firmly  over  it  The 
whole  foot  is  to  be  kept  in  a  bran  pooltice  for  a 
lew  days,  or  until  the  lameness  is  removed.  A 
•hoe  nuy  then  be  put  on,  so  as  not  to  press  on  Uie 
disMsed  part  The  pledget  of  tow  may  now  be 
removed,  the  crack  filled  with  the  composition, 
and  the  animal  tnined  into  some  soft  meadow. 

OompotiHon  for  Sand-Graek, 

Beeswax  4  ounces;  yellow  rosin  2  ounces;  com- 
mon turpentine  1  ounce ;  tallow  or  inet  ^  onnce. 
To  be  melted  together. 

Bit-fatU 
Axm  horay  sabstaaces  on  the  back,  under  the 
iaddlc.  Take  hold  of  them  with  a  pair  of  pincers 
and  cut  them  out  radically ;  leave  no  part  behind, 
or  they  will  grow  again.  Dress  the  wound  with 
the  green  ointment. 

SalUntUn 

Beqaire  the  same  treatment  as  mallenders,  which 
••a.  They  diffsr  only  in  being  at  the  bend  of  the 
koek-Joint 

Slagyen, 

Three  diforden  often  reeeire  this  name :  mad 
tiaggen,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  mtgrimtf 
er  epilepsy,  and  9$omaek  ttagaen,  or  palsy  of  the 
•tomach.  In  the/r»(  the  animal  ia  very  violeat; 
young  horses  are  most  frequently  affected.  Bleed- 
ug  is  the  usual  treatment  MtgrimM  is  attended 
by  the  signs  of  vertigo  and  confusion,  lasting  for 
a  few  minutes  at  a  tSne.  Moderate  feeding  and 
gentle  purgation  are  recommended  for  it  Stomaek 
§taf^€r§  generally  proceeds  ftom  distension  of  the 
gtowaoh  with  ind^eatible  food,  especially  when 


the  horse  is  otherwise  In  a  bad  condition.  The 
great  object  of  treatment  must  be  to  empty  the 
alimentary  cnnal  by  the  use  of  cordial  purga- 
tives and  clysters,  as  of  salt  and  water,  used  re- 
peatedly. 

Dremek  for  Staggert, 

Barbadoes  aloes  6  drachms ;  calomel  2  drachms ; 
oil  of  peppermint  20  drops;  warm  water  1  pint» 
tincture  of  cardamons  2  ounces.  Mix  for  one 
dose. 

Anotktr. 

Common  salt  4  ounces ;  ginger  2  drachms  ear- 
bonate  of  soda  1  ounce ;  water  1  quart 

Strmtna, 

In  whatever  part  of  the  body  this  accident  oc- 
curs, the  treatment  should  be  perfect  rest,  mode- 
rate bleeding  and  pui^ng  till  the  inflammation  is 
reduced,  when  any  stimulating  embrocation  may 
be  need. 

Strangmj, 

Take  away  a  quart  of  blood  and  throw  up  a 
laxative  clyster :  then  give  one  onnce  of  saltpetre 
and  one  flaidounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  in  a 
pint  of  water. 

^rangUB. 

This  Is  known  by  a  swelling  between  the  Jaw- 
bone and  the  root  of  the  tongue.  If  a  large  tu- 
mor  appear  under  the  jaw,  apply  the  suppurating 
poultice.  When  it  is  ripe  open  it,  sqoeete  out  the 
matter  and  apply  a  warm  poultice.  In  a  few  days 
it  will  run  off.  Give  warm  bran  mashes  and  gen- 
tle exercise. 

Tkrual, 

BemoTC  the  shoe  and  pare  off  all  the  ragged 
parts  so  as  to  expose  the  diseased  parts;  after 
cleaning  the  JVog  nicely  apply  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol,  and  shortly  after  pour  some  melted  tar 
ointment  into  the  cleft  of  the  fro|^  and  cover  its 
whole  surface  with  tow  soaked  in  the  same,  and 
on  the  tow  a  flat  piece  of  wood  about  the  width  of 
the  flrog,  one  of  its  ends  passing  under  the  toe  of 
the  shoe,  the  other  extending  to  the  back  part  of 
the  frog  and  hound  down  by  cross  pieces  of  wood, 
the  ends  of  which  are  placed  onder  the  shoe.  Be- 
peat  the  dressing  every  day. 

Vivm, 

This  it  a  disease  most  common  to  young  horses, 
and  consists  in  a  long  swelling  of  the  parotid 
gland,  beginning  at  the  root  of  the  ears  and  de- 
scending downwards.  If  it  is  painful  and  in- 
flamed, apply  the  poultioe ;  if  it  suppurates,  open 
the  lump,  let  out  the  matter  and  dress  with  the 
green  ointment  If  it  is  hard  and  indolent  apply 
strong  mercurial  ointment  to  disperse  it  and  bleed 
moderately. 

Wind  OalU. 

These  swellings  appear  on  each  side  of  the  back 
sinew,  above  the  fetlock.  It  is  dangerous  to 
puncture  them  as  is  sometimes  done,  as  it  may 
produce  an  incurable  lameness.  Tight  bandages 
and  moistening  the  parts  frequently  with  a  strong 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac  in  vinegar  may  do  some 
good. 

Winind9. 

All  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  book  for  the 
treatment  of  wounds  in  the  human  subject,  apply 
strictly  to  horses.  As  in  simple  cuts,  however, 
sticking  plaster  cannot  be  used,  the  edges  of  the 
Wound  should  be  neatly  stitched  together.  Much 
can  be  done  also  by  the  judicious  application  of 
bandages.  Farriers,  generally,  are  in  the  habit  of 
pursuing  sach  absuni,  cruel,  and  fatal  praotloofl 
in  these  eases,  either  by  cutting  off  a  part  that 
appears  to  be  partly  torn  from  its  conncctionf  or 
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by  iMing  Btimulating  applie*tionB»  that  it  beoomei 
iieee8fia.rj  to  repeat  again  that  all  the  rales  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  this  worli 
ac  applicable  to  man  are  equally  so  to  the  noble 
animal  of  which  we  are  speakinff.  Read  oTer 
thejte  rules.  Substitute  the  word  "horse"  for 
"patient"  and  you  will  be  at  no  loss  how  to  pro- 
eeeQ* 

Bleeding  in  OeneraL 

Bleeding  iff  often  the  most  naefol  and  effleaoions 
means  of  curing  diseases  in  horses,  eto.  In  in- 
flammatory affections  it  is  generally  the  first 
remedy  resorted  to,  and  its  immediate  salutary 
effects  are  often  surprising.  But  it  is  often  abused 
by  being  practised  where  it  is  not  required,  or 
where  the  animal  is  too  weak  to  bear  it,  or  by 
being  done  too  largely  or  too  often  in  the  same 
case.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  all  dis- 
eases or  cases  of  diseases  require  bleeding. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  lessen  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  system,  open  the  jugular  or 
neck  ▼ein.  If  the  inflammation  is  local,  bleed 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  either  from  the 
part  affected,  or  in  its  vicinity,  as  by  opening  the 
•  plate  vein,  superfieial  vein  of  the  thigh,  or  tempo- 
ral arteries. 

In  fevers  of  all  kinds  in  the  horse,  and  when 
inflammation  attacks  any  important  organ,  as  the 
brain,  eyes,  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  kid- 
neys, bladder,  etc.,  bleeding  is  of  the  greatest  use. 
It  diminishes  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body ; 
and  by  this  means  prevents  the  bad  consequences 
of  inflammation.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  bo 
taken  varies  according  to  the  age,  sise,  condition, 
and  constitution  of  the  horse,  and  urgency  of  the 
symptoms. 

From  a  large  strong  horse,  four  or  six  quarts 
will  generally  be  requisite,  and  this  may  be  re- 
peated in  smaller  quantities  if  symptoms  demand 
It  The  blood,  in  these  diseases,  must  flow  from 
a  large  oriflce  made  in  the  vein.  A  horse  should 
,  never  be  suffered  to  bleed  upon  the  ground,  but 
Into  a  measure  in  order  that  the  proper  quantity 
may  i>e  taken.  Young  horses,  also,  while  shed- 
ding their  teeth,  have  sometimes  much  constitu- 
tional irritation,  which  bleeding  relieves.  But  in 
these  affections  it  is  very  rarely  necessary  to  bleed 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  fevers,  etc. ;  two  or  three 
quarts  generally  suflice  to  be  taken  away. 

FnUneee  of  Blood, 
Moderate  bleeding,  as  from  two  to  three  or  four 
quarts,  is  also  used  to  remove  fullness  of  habit,  -or 
plethora,  attended  with  slight  inflammatory  symp- 
toms.  In  this  ease  the  eyes  appear  heavy,  dull, 
red  or  inflamed,  frequently  closed  as  if  asleep;  Uie 
pulse  small  and  oppressed ;  the  heat  of  the  body 
■omewbat  increased;  the  legs  swell;  the  hair  also 
mbs  off.  Horses  that  are  removed  from  grass  to 
a  warm  stable,  and  full  fed  on  hay  and  corn,  and 
not  sufficiently  exercised,  are  very  subject  to  one 
or  more  of  these  symptoms.  Begulating  the  quan- 
tity of  food  given  to  him,  proper  exercise,  and  oo- 
easional  laxatives,  as  the  followins  powder,  will 
be  eommonly  found  sufficient  uter  the  first 
bleeding,  and  operation  of  an  aloetio  purge.  In 
slight  affections  of  this  kind,  a  brisk  pnige  will 
often  alone  be  sufficient. 

Laxative  and  Diaphoretic  Powder. 

Take  of  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  and  flower  of 
inlphur,  of  each,  4  ounees. 

Powder  and  mix  them  well  together  for  use. 

One  tablespoon  fnl  of  this  mixture  may  be  given 
•very  night  and  morning,  in  as  muoh  scalded 
bran,  or  a  feed  of  com  moistened  with  water,  that 
the  powders  may  adhere  thereto. 

Thia  powder  will  be  found  exoeUent  for  raoh 


horses  as  are  kept  on  dry  food,  whether  they  %• 
in  the  stable,  or  travel  on  the  road ;  also  for  stal- 
lions in  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  they  not  only 
keep  the  body  cool  and  open,  but  cause  him  to 
cast  his  coat,  and  make  his  skin  appear  as  bright 
as  silk. 

Purging. 

In  obstinate  grease  and  swellings  of  the  legs, 
accompanied  with  lameness  of  the  joints,  dry 
coughs,  worms,  diseases  of  the  skin,  farcy,  apo- 
plexy or  staggers,  affections  of  the  liver,  and  sev- 
eral other  diseases  treated  of  in  this  book,  mercu- 
rial purges  are  of  the  greatest  service.  They, 
purge ;  destroy  worms ;  generally  increaae  the  flow 
of  urine ;  operate  upon  the  skin,  liver,  and  other 
viscera  in  a  peculiar  manner;  cause  a  healthful 
action  in  these  parts ;  and  remove  many  chronic 
complaints  incident  to  the  horse.  Great  caution 
is  necessary  during  their  operation,  lest  the  horse 
take  cold.  The  water  given  him  must  be  warm, 
and  when  exercised  he  should  be  properly  clothed. 

Horses  that  are  kept  on  dry  food,  and  are  full 
fed,  with  little  or  no  exercise,  require  regular 
purging  every  six  months. 

To  prepare  Horeee  for  Phyaie, 

Previonsly  to  administering  a  purge,  the  body 
should  be  prepared. 

The  proper  method  of  preparing  a  horse  for 
physic  is  to  give  him  two  or  three  mashes  of  the 
scalded  bran  and  oats  and  warm  water,  for  threa 
or  four  days  together.  This  will  soften  the  fsBoes, 
and  promote  the  operation  of  the  medicine.  But 
if  a  strong  purge  be  given  to  a  horse  of  costive 
habit,  without  preparation,  it  will  probably  oooa* 
sion  a  violent  inflammation. 

Often  the  bran  mashes  will  move  the  bowels 
sufficiently,  without  other  physic  The  mash  ia 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  firesh  sweet  bran 
in  a  pail,  so  that  the  mixture,  when  stirred,  may 
be  of  al>out  the  consistence  of  a  soft  poultice. 

Purgative  Balle  for  Boreet, 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  7^  ounces;  CaetQo 
soap,  1^  ounces;  powder  ginger,  1^  ounces;  oil 
of  aniseed,  6  drachms;  syrup,  a  sufficient  qnan* 
tity  to  make  6  balls,  each  of  which  is  a  dose. 
Drink  to  cheek  Over-purging, 

Take  of  prepared  chalk,  ginger,  and  aniseed% 
in  powder,  each  1  ounce ;  essontial  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, 15  drops ;  rectifled  spirit  of  wine,  ^  an  ounce. 

Mix  the  whole  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm  lin- 
seed gruel,  and  give  it 

Another, 

Take  of  prepared  ehalk,  2  ounces;  aniseeds, 
and  oaraway  seeds,  in  powder,  each,  1% ounce; 
opium,  ^  a  drachm.  Mix,  and  give  it  in  a«|>int  of 
linseed  grueL 

Aetringent  Drink  after  Looeeneae, 

If  the  looseness  continue,  after  the  above  drink 
has  been  administered  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
following  astringent  drink  may  be  given : — 

Take  of  pomegranate  shell,  in  powder,  and  pr^ 
pared  testaceous  powder,  each,  1  ounce ;  Dover's 
powders,  and  ginger  powdered,  each  2  drachms. 
Mix,  and  give  hn  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  and  repeat 
twice  a  day. 

OoHgk  Drink. 

Take  of  Barbadoes  tar  and  gam  ammoniao, 
each,  1  ounce.  Incorporate  them  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  then  add,  nitre  1  ounce;  ginger  half 
an  ounce;  tincture  of  opium  1  ounce.  Mix  them 
together. 

Let  this  drink  be  gradually  mixed  in  a  pint  of 
warm  ale  or  linseed  tea,  and  give  it  in  the  morn- 
ing fasting;  let  the  horse  stand  without  food  for 
two  hours  after,  then  give  him  a  mash  of  ioaldad 
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brmn  and  oate  and  warm  water.    B^peat  ayeiy 
oth«r  morning,  for  three  or  four  times. 

/Voer  Ball  for  Hvne%» 

Take  of  antimoatal  powder,  tartarised  anti- 
BOBj,  and  eamphor,  eaeh  1  draohm;  nitre  and 
Caviile  soap,  each  2  draehms ;  Barbadoee  aloee,  2 
dnehms.  Mrz,  aad  beat  them  into  a  bal^^with 
•ynip  of  bnektbom. 

Let  thie  ball  be  gtren  to  the  hone  abont  two 
hoara  after  bleeding;  and  in  riz  honre  after  giv- 
ing him  the  bal^  let  him  have  the  following 

Purgative  Drink, 

Take  of  Epeom  salts,  4  ounces  |  nitre,  1  an 
ennoe;  coarse  sngar,  two  tablespoonsfuL  Dis- 
solre  them  in  a  quart  of  gniet;  then  add  10 
ooaecs  of  castor  oiL  Mix,  and  give  it  while  new- 
milk  warm. 

After  the  first  ball  is  given  the  aloes  may  be 
left  oot,  and  then  the  ball  and  drink  may  be  given 
onoe  a  day  (one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the  evening),  antil  a  proper  passsge  be  obtained. 

Powerful  Jiixtmre/or  Fevere, 
If  the  fever  still  continae  to  increase  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  a  little  more  blood  from  him,  and 
then  to  have  recourse  to  the   following    fever 
powder: 

Take  of  tartar  emetio,  1  ounce ;  calcined  harts- 
horn, 1  ounce.  Mix,  and  grind  them  in  a  mortar 
to  a  fine  powder ;  then  put  them  in  a  bottle  for 
use ;  two  drachms  of  these  powders  are  a  proper 
dose  for  a  horse. 

A  dose  of  this  powder,  with  one  ounce  of  nitre, 
may  be  given  twice  or  three  times  a  day  in  a  pint 
of  warm  gruel,  or  be  mode  into  a  ball  with  con- 
serve of  roses.  If  the  fever  be  violent,  and  the 
horse  in  a  ragins  state,  ^  an  ounce  of  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  added  to  eaeh  dose  of  powders. 

Drink /or  etn  Injtamanatory  Fever. 

Take  of  tartar  emetic,  1  dnichm;  camphor,  1 
drachm,  rubbed  into  powder,  with  a  few  drops  of 
spirit  of  wine. 

This  drink  is  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  inflam- 
matory fevers;  especially  such  as  are  attended 
with  imminent  danger.  It  may  be  given  every 
four  hours,  or  three  times  a  day,  in  a  pint  of 
water-gruel. 

Pwffimg  Ball  for  Jaundiee. 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  fh>m  4  to  A  draehms; 
white  antimonial  powder  and  Castile  soap,  ^h 
2  drachms;  calomel,  1  draohm.  Mix,  and  beat 
them  into  a  ball  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup 
of  buckthorn. 

The  horse  should  have  a  couple  of  mashes  the 
day  before  this  ball  is  given,  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  ball  should  be  given  fasting  the 
morning  following;  let  him  fast  for  two  hours 
after,  then  give  him  a  mash  of  scalded  bran  and 
oats  with  warm  water,  and  treat  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  other  physie. 

Beetorative  BaUe  a/ter  Jatmdioe, 

Take  of  gentian  and  caraway  seeds,  in  powder,, 
of  each  8  ounces ;  powdered  ginger,  6  draehms ; 
Cai$tile  soap,  1^  ounces;  and  honey  sufficient  to 
form  into  6  balls. 

One  of  these  balls  should  be  given  eyery  other 
day  for  some  time. 

Pectoral  Balle/or  Broten  Wind. 

Tske  of  Barbadoes  tar,  Veniee  turpentine,  and 
Castile  soap,  each  2  ounces;  squills,  in  powder,  1 
ouDce.  Beat  them  well  together ;  then  add  nitre, 
2  ounces;  aniseeds  and  caraway  seeds,  fVesh  pow- 
dered, eaeh  1  ounce.  Beat  them  into  a  mass  with 
honey  and  liqnoriee  powder,  and  divide  into  ten 
balls. 


Alterative  Battefir  Smfeii,  Mange,  ete. 

Take  of  precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony, 
tian  root,  and  socotrine  aloes,  each  1  ounce  in  fina 
powder;  nitre^  2  ounces;  calomel,  in  powder,  S 
drachms.  Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mass  for 
balls  with  honey  or  treacle.  Bach  ball  to  weigh 
1  ounce  and  a  half. 

These  balls  will  be  found  sometimes  useful  ia 
many  diseases ;  such  as  surfeit,  hidebound,  mangsj, 
grease  or  swslled  legs,  lameness  of  the  joints, 
molten-grease,  inflammation  of  the  eyes;  and, 
indeed,  in  all  lingering  and  obstinate  dis&ses. 
One  ball  may  be  given  every  other  morning  fbr  a 
week  together. 

Aetringent  Ball  for  Profmee  Idling. 

Take  of  galls,  in  fine  powder,  2  drachms;  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  \  ounce.  Make  into  a  ball  witi& 
honey  or  treacle. 

It  will  be  proper  to  repeatHhis  ball  every  morn- 
ing, 8nd,,if  the  disease  is  obstinate,  every  night 
and  morning,  and  continue  until  the  urine  is  di- 
minished to  about  its  natural  quantity. 

Beetorative  BoUefor  Profuee  Staling. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  in  powder,  ^  an  ounce; 
ginger,  powdered,  2  draehms;  alum,  1  drachm; 
treacle,  suflSoient  to  make  into  a  balL 

Meremrial  Ball  for  Worme, 

Take  of  calomel  and  Castile  soap,  eaeh  1 
drachm ;  wormseed,  in  powder,  ^  an  ounoe^  Be  it 
them  into  a  ball  with  syrup  of  buckthorn. 

This  ball  should  be  given  at  night,  and  the  fol- 
lowing drink,  or  purging  ball,  the  next  morning; 

Drink  for  Worme. 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  from  3  to  6  drachms 
(according  to  their  sise  and  strength) ;  wormseed 
and  gentian,  in  powder,  each  ^  an  ounce;  caraway 
aeeds,  in  powder,  1  ounce.  Mix,  snd  give  in  a 
pint  of  strong  decoction  of  wormwood,  and  repeat 
in  abont* four  or  five  days;  but  omit  giving  the 
mercurial  ball  after  the  first  time. 

Purging  Ball  for  the  Worme 
Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  8  drachms;  ginger, 
Castile  soap,  and  oil  of  savin,  each  2  drachms; 
syrup  of  buckthorn,  sufficient  to  make  them  into 
a  ball. 

This  purge  is  calculated  for  a  strong  horse ;  but 
it  may  be  made  weaker  by  lessening  the  quantity 
of  aloes  to  6  or  7  drachma,  which  are,  in  genenJ, 
sufficient  after  a  mercurial  balL  The  horse  should 
have  mashes,  warm  water,  and  proper  exercise. 

Stomach  Drink  after  ike  Eatpmleion  of  t\e  Worme, 
Take  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  each  1  ounce;  gentian  root,  in 
powder,  1^ ounces;  Peruvian  bark  and  biera  picra, 
in  powder,  each  ^  an  ounce;  horse-spice,  2  ounces. 
Mix  the  whole  in  three  pints  of  ale,  and  divide 
into  three  parts,  and  giye  one  every  momiag 
fasting. 

Two  hours  after  give  him  a  mash  and  warm 
water.  The  yirtues  of  this  drink  deserve  Uia 
highest  oommendation  in  restoring  those  horses 
which  have  been  much  reduced  by  some  long- 
continued  disease ;  as  in  lowness  of  spirits,  debility 
and  relaxation  of  the  solids,  a  loss  of  appetite,  and 
for  such  also  as  are  over-ridden,  either  in  the  field 
or  on  the  road. 

Clgeter  for  ConmdeUme, 
Take  of  linseei  and  yalerian  root,  each  4 
ounces ;  boil  them  in  S  quarts  of  water  to  4  pints ; 
add  Epsom  salts,  4  ounces;  assafmtida,  ^  ounce; 
opium,  2  drachms.  Dissolve  the  whole  in  tha 
above  while  ho^  and  apply  it  new  milk-warm. 
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This  is  a  most  powerful  oljttor  in  all  ditorden 
•f  the  tntestiaes,  that  are  attended  with  pain  and 
eonvultions  or  spaema  in  those  parts,  such  as  a 
Tiolent  attacic  of  the  oolioy  proceeding  from  an 
obstruotion  in  the  urinary  passage. 

To  cure  Gripet  in  Hortet, 

This  disorder  goes  by  diffexent  names  in  differ- 
ent distriots  of  the  country ;  ss  fret,  from  the  un- 
easiness attending  it;  bots,  from  its  being  thought 
to  arise  from  these  animals  or  worms,  eto.  The 
animal  looks  dall  and  rqects  his  food ;  beeomes 
restless  and  uneasy,  frequently  pawing ;  voids  his 
excrements  in  smell  quuntities,  and  often  tries  to 
stale ;  looks  round,  ss  if  towards  his  own  flank  or 
the  seat  of  complaint;  soon  appears  to  get  worse, 
often  lying  down,  nnd  sometimes  suddenly  rising 
Qp,  or  nt  times  trying  to  roll,  even  in  the  stable, 
etc.  As  the  disorder  goes  on  the  pain  becomes 
more  violent,  he  appears  more  restless  still,  kicks 
'  at  his  belly,  groans,  rolls  often,  or  tumbles  about, 
with  other  marks  of  great  agitation ;  becomes  fe- 
verish, and  has  a  cold  moisture  at  the  roots  of  his 
ears  and  about  his  flanks,  and  when  he  lies  at  rest 
a  little  spnoe  begins  to  perspire  strongly,  and  to 
get  covered  with  sweat  more  or  less  profuse. 

In  most  cases  of  ordinary  gripes  signs  of  flatu- 
lence, or  of  the  presence  of  air  confined  in  the 
bowels,  occur  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  disease, 
y  or  increase  it.  The  removal  of  it  is,  therefore,  an 
object  to  which  the  attention  of  most  grooms  has 
been  in  a  chief  degree  directed ;  and  as  it  can  fre- 
quently be  got  rid  of,  and  the  disease  cured,  by 
exciting  the  powerful  action  of  the  intestines,  cor- 
dial and  stimulating  medicines  are  had  recourse 
to,  and,  no  doubt,  in  many  have  afforded  relief. 
Some  farriers,  indeed,  without  much  care  in  dis- 
tinguishing cases,  almost  exclusively  rely  upon 
such,  and  employ  them  too  freely.  This,  however, 
should  not  be  done ;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that 
disorders  not  unlike  flatulent  colic  or  gripes  do 
occur,  when  there  is  neither  pent-up  air  present 
nor  any  relaxation  or  want  of  energy  and  action 
in  the  intestines  themselves,  and  stimulatiuf^  Hied- 
icines  might  then  do  no  good,  but  often  much  bJe- 
chief. 

When  the  disorder  is  early  discovered,  or  has 
newly  come  on,  it  will  be  proper  to  lose  no  time 
to  get  ready  a  clyster,  and  likewise  a  medicinal 
draught  for  removiog  the  wind  and  abating  the 
pain.  After  removing  with  the  hand  any  excre- 
ment in  the  great  gut  that  can  be  reached  by  it,  a 
clyster, -made  of  five  or  six  quarts  of  water,  or 
water-gruol,  blood  warm,  and  six  or  eight  ounces 
of  common  salt,  may  be  injected;  and  one  or  other 
of  the  following  draughts  may  be  given,  before  or 
About  the  same  time. 

Draught  for  the  Same, 

Take  of  table-beer,  a  little  warmed,  li  pints 
(English);  common  pepper  or  powdered  ginger, 
X  teaspoonful ;  gin,  whiskey,  or  rum,  from  2  to  4 
ounces,  or  from  1  to  2  gUusesfuL  These  mixed 
together  for  one  dose. 

Another, — Oil  of  turpentine,  1  onnoe^  and 
water-gruel,  1^  pints  (English).  Mixed  for  a 
dose. 

Another,  —  Take  of  opium,  1  ounce;  elovei, 
bruised,  2  ounces ;  ginger,  3  ounces ;  brandy,  rum, 
or  gin,  1  quart  Digest  these  in  a  corked  bottle, 
shaking  it  every  day,  for  3  weeks;  then  strain 
through  blotting  paper.     Dose,  2  ounces. 

These  and  the  like  preparations  may  be  given 
•ither  out  of  a  battle  or  drench-horn,  one  or  two 
persons  raising  and  keeping  properly  up  the 
horse's  head;  while  another,  who  administers  the 
medioine,  pulls  out  and  a  little  aside  the  tongas^ 


with  his  left  hand,  and  with  the  other  poari  m 
the  draught 

Further  Treatment 

Cordial  drenches  of  the  kinds  recommended, 
with  the  clyster,  will  have  the  effect  in  ordinary 
cases  to  relieve  the  disorder;  but  should  this  not 
be  the  case,  after  waiting  an  hour  or  two  (longer 
or  shorter,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  ailment 
or  the  period  since  its  oommeneement),  then  the 
medicine  should  be  repeated,  but  in  a  lose  dose 
than  at  first — perhaps  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  former  quantity.  The  horse  should  be  occa- 
sionally walked  out,  properly  covered  with  clothes, 
lest  the  chill  air  bring  on  shivering  and  give  rise 
to  feverishness ;  and  his  belly  should  be  now  and 
then  rubbed  a  considerable  time  at  once — five  or 
ten  minutes — but  with  intervals  of  rest,  so  that  he 
may  have  time  to  stale  or  dung.  If  the  disorder 
does  not  yield  to  these  remedies,  then  others  must 
be  employed  of  a  more  active  nature.  Some  per- 
sons recommend  castor  oil,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of 
laudanum,  or  tincture  of  opium,  mixed  with  water- 
gruel,  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  rather  less. 
In  case  the  horse  has  lain  down,  and  continued 
so  for  some  time,  and  is  covered  with  sweat 
when  he  rises,  two  or  more  persons  should  be 
employed  to  rub  him  dry,  and  he  should  also  be 
kept  well  clothed.  The  stable  should  be  airy, 
moderately  cool,  and  his  place  in  it  roomy  and 
well  littered,  to  keep  him  from  hurting  himself 
should  he  roll  about 

White't  Ball/or  Gripea. 

Draughts  of  liquid  medicine  operate  more  speed- 
ily than  any  other  form ;  but  as  the  disorder  may 
attack  a  horse  during  a  journey,  where  such  cannot 
readily  be  procured,  Mr.  White  has  given  a  receipt 
for  a  ball  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  travel; 
and  if  it  be  wrapped  up  closely  in  a  piece  of  blad- 
der it  may  be  kept  a  considerable  time  without 
losing  its  power.  The  ball  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients,  vis.,  Castile  soap,  3  drachms; 
camphor  2  drachms;  ginger,  1  drachm  and  a  half; 
and  Venice  turpentine,  6  dnehma.  To  be  made 
into  a  ball  for  one  dose. 

Laudanum  Draught, 

Laudanum  may  be  used  in  oases  of  urgency, 
especially  in  the  wet  or  lax  gripes.  Take  a  quart 
of  beer,  and  make  it  a  very  little  warmer  than 
blood  heat;  then  put  a  tablespoonfhl  of  powdered 
ginger  into  it,  and  a  small  wineglassfUl  of  lauda- 
num, just  before  it  is  given  to  the  horse.  This,  in 
most  oases,  will  give  ease  in  a  short  time ;  but  if 
the  complaint  is  exceedingly  violent,  give  about 
half  the  above  quantity  in  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes. As  soon  as  the  pain  seems  to  be  abated,  if 
the  belly  is  oostive,  give  the  horse  a  purgative. 
In  case  of  looseness  no  purgative  must  be  given; 
the  laudanum,  which  is  of  a  binding  nature,  will 
eorreot  it 

When  pain  is  oeeasioned  by  inflammation,  it  is 
seldom  proper  to  employ  opium  or  any  medicine 
of  that  kind;  but  when  It  depends  upon  spasm 
or  irritation,  no'  medicines  are  so  beaefioial.  In 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  for  example^  opium 
might  do  injury,  but  in  flatulent  or  spasmodio 
ooluy  or  gripes,  it  seldom  fails  of  i 


Another  Anodyne  Medicine, 

When  horses  are  affected  with  eolie^  or  whers 
the  use  of  anodynes  is  requisite,  the  following 
preparation  may  be  given,  namely:  opium,  I 
drachm,  or  60  grains;  Castile  soap,  2  draehms; 
and  powdered  aniseed,  ^  onnoe,  or  4  drachms.  To 
be  made  into  a  ball  with  syrup,  for  one  dose. 

In  speaking  of  the  medtoinos  for  gripes,  er  ths 
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f  atnlent  eolio,  soiiietiiD«f  tanned  f^t,  Mr.  Wbito 
mentions,  domestic  remedies  may  be  employed 
vben  proper  medicines  cannot  be  procured  in 
time,  ^or  tbis  pnrpoee  a  drangbt  may  be  readily 
made  np  of  a  piat  of  strong  peppermint  water, 
vitb  aboat  four  onnoee  of  gin,  and  any  kind  of 
spice. 

Another,^ A  pint  of  port  wine,  witb  spioo  or 
ginger. 

Another.  ^Utif  a  pint  of  gin  dOnted  witb  4 
ennoes  of  water  and  a  little  gtaiger. 

Amotker.^Tkk9  of  Epsom  salt,  6  onnoas;  Cas- 
tfle  soap,  sUoed,  S  ounces.  Dissolre  tbem  in  1^ 
pints  of  warm  gruel;  tben  add  tincture  of  opium, 
\  ounce;  oil  of  juniper,  2  draobms.  Mix,  and 
give  tbem  new-milk  warm. 

Tbls  drink  may  be  repeated  every  four  or  flre 
bours  till  tbe  symptoms  begin  to  abate. 

JlkM  Same  when  on  a  Jotamey, 

Take  of  tincture  of  opium  and  oil  of  juniper, 
eaeb,  2  draobms ;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  tincture  of 
beaioiii,  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  eaob  ^ 
ounce.  Mix  tbem  togeUier  in  a  bottle  for  obe 
drink,  and  give  it  in  a  pint  of  warm  gruel. 

For  tbe  eolio,  flatulency,  and  colicky  pains  of 
tbe  intestines  tbis  drink  will  be  found  a  raluable 
eordiaL  It  may  be  repeated  every  two  bours  until 
tbe  symptoms  abate. 

AnoiJur. — Tbe  complaint  mayberemoYod  by 
warm  beer  and  ginger,  or  a  cordial  ball,  mixed 
witb  warm  beer. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  tbe  caution  given  re- 
■peoting  tbe  neoessity  of  distinguisbing  tbe  flatu- 
lent, or  windy,  or  spasmodic  colic  from  the  in- 
flsmmatory  one,  and  from  tbat  wbieb  depends  on 
eostireness.  It  is  always  necessary  to  empty  tbe 
bowels  by  means  of  clysters,  and  sbonld  tbe  borse 
bare  appeared  dull  and  beary  proTious  to  tbe  at- 
tack, it  will  be  advisable  to  bleed.  If  costiveness 
attends  it,  give  a  laxative  drench  after  the  par- 
oxysm, wbkb  will  prevent  its  return. 

IHmreiie  BalU/or  fforeu. 

Mix  together  1  ounce  of  oil  of  juniper;  1  ounce 
of  balsam  of  sulphur ;  8  ounces  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine; 4  ounces  of  sal  prunella;  I  pound  of 
black  resin. 

Melt  all  together  gently  over  a  slow  fire,  in  an 
iron  pot,  and  make  up  into  balls  of  the  sixe  of  a 
nutmeg. 

Another. — Take  of  nitre,  8  pounds;  resin,  3 
pounds;  >oap,  1^  pounds;  juniper  berries,  I 
pound ;  oil  of  juniper  1^  ounces. 

To  be  made  up  into  balls  of  the  common  sixe^ 
witb  spirits  of  turpentine. 

To  ewe  JHaooeot  m  Horemt  FmL 

Bvery  person  may  see,  upon  turning  up  the  bot- 
tom of  a  horse's  foot,  an  angular  projection  point- 
ing towards  the  toe,  termed  tbe  frog  and  its  bars, 
the  remainder  or  hollow  part  being  technically 
termed  the  sole,  though  tbe  entire  bottom  of  tbe 
foot  might  better  receive  tbis  name.  It  is  certain, 
bowever,  that  ^  the  frog  and  solb  "  require  pres- 
sure— a  congenial  kind  of  pressure  without  con- 
cussion— that  shall  cause  the  sensible,  inside,  or 
quick-sole  to  perform  its  functions  of  absorbing 
the  serous  particles  secreted  or  deposited  therein 
by  the  blood  vessels.  If  tbe  frog  and  its  bars  are 
permitted  to  remain  in  such  a  state  as  to  reach 
the  ground,  wherever  the  sod  happens  to  be  soft 
or  yielding  the  hollow  part  of  the  solo  receives 
iti  due  proportion  of  pressure  laterally,  and  the 
whole  sole  or  furflMe  of  the  foot  is  thereby  kept 
k  health. 


^wifeenciMi. 
Kvery  veterinarian  of  sense  will  perceive  th# 
necessity  of  keeping  the  heels  apart,  yet  sltbou^ 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  contracting  is  so  uni- 
versally known  and  recognised,  the  injndiciooe 
method  (to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name)  of  paring 
away  the  frog  and  sole,  which  prevents  tbe  ban 
from  ever  touching  tbe  ground,  is  still  continued 
to  an  alarming  eitent. 

So  much  for  prevention.  When  disesse  oomeH 
on,  which  may  be  accelerated  by  two  other  species 
of  mismanagement,  another  course  is  uraally  fol- 
lowed not  less  injudicious  then  the  first  mentioned 
original  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

Horses'  hoofs  are  of  two  distinct  kinds  or  shap^ 
the  one  being  oval,  hard,  dark-colored  and  thick* 
tbe  other  round,  palish,  and  thin  in  tbe  wall,  or 
crust  of  the  hoof.  Tbe  first  has  a  diffierent  kind 
of  frog  from  the  latter,  tbis  being  broad,  thick 
and  soft,  whilst  the  oval  hoof  has  a  f^og  that  is 
long,  acute  and  hard.  Tbe  rags,  which  hard 
work  and  frequent  shoeing  occasion  on  tbe  homy 
hoof  of  the  round  foot,  produce  ragged  frogs  also^ 
both  being  thus  pared  away  to  make  a  fair  bot- 
tom to  receive  the  shoe  (burning  hot!),  the  whole 
support  is  so  far  reduced,  and  the  sensible  solo 
eoming  much  nearer  the  ground,  becomes  tender 
and  liable  to  those  painful  concussions  which 
bring  on  lameness — principally  of  the  fore  feet. 
Contraction  of  those  kinds  of  heels  which  belong 
to  the  cart-horse,  and  pommioe-foot,  are  tbe  cob- 
sequence. 

The  oval  foot  pertains  to  the  saddle-horse,  the 
hunter,  end  bit  of  blood-kind  whose  bold  project- 
ing frogs  the  farriers  remove,  and  these  being 
compelled  to  perform  long  and  painful  joumeyf 
ever  starting  or  going  off  with  tne  same  leading* 
leg,  and  eontinning  the  same  throughout,  lame- 
ness is  oontracted  in  tbat  foot,  which  none  can  ao 
count  for,  nor  even  find  out  whereabout  it  may  be 
seated.  Applications  of  **  tbe  oyals^"  (that  egre* 
gian<  compound  of  folly,  ignorance  and  brutality)^ 
follow  ^he  first  appearance  of  lameness,  and  ara 
made  alike  to  the  shoulder,  the  leg,  and  the  sole^ 
under  the  various  pretences  of  rheumatism,  strain 
in  tbe  shoulder,  and  founder.  The  real  oaose^ 
however,  is  not  thought  of,  mnch  less  removed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  evil  is  usually  augmented 
by  removing  the  shoe  and  drawing  the  sole  to  tbe 
quick  nearly  in  search  of  suppositions  corns,  snr- 
batings,  etc — pretended  remedies  that  were  never 
known  to  cure,  but  which-  might  have  been  all 
prevented  by  the  simplest  precautions  imaginabla. 
These  are : 

1st  Let  the  frog  and  sole  aeqnire  their  natural 
thickness. 

2d.  Lead  off  sometimes  with  one  leg,  sometimes 
with  the  other. 

Sd.  Stuff  the  hollow  of  tbe  boofk  (all  four  of 
tbem)  witb  cow-dung,  or  tar  ointment,  changing 
it  entirely  once  a  day.  In  every  case  it  is  Mvt- 
sable  tbat  be  be  worked  moderately,  for  it  Is 
useless  to  talk  to  tbe  owners  of  horses  about 
giving  the  afllioted  animal  an  entire  holiday  at 
grass. 

Should  the  proprietor  of  the  beast-  be  a  sordid 
customer^  tbe  farrier  can  expect  no  fee  for  such 
simple  advice  as  Is  here  given,  so  he  must  procure 
a  phial  ful  of  water,  and  potting  therein  a  little 
saltpetre  and  a  little  coloring  matter,  to  be  either 
mixed  with  the  stuffing,  or  to  wash  the  sole  clean 
daily,  though  the  remedy  will  do  as  well  (nearly) 
without  such  addition.  A  more  efficacious  aux- 
iliary will  be  found  in  procuring  a  patch  of  day, 
to  be  kneaded  on  the  ground,  on  which  tbe  ani* 
mal  (which  is  worth  so  much  trouble)  may  be  al- 
lowed to  stand,  and  if  a  small  patch  be  made  for 
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each  foot,  the  hone  hintielf  will  prore  their  valne 
(in  moBt  oases)  by  feeling  for  them  as  it  were,  and 
•howing  hy  his  manner  how  gratified  he  is  at  the 
eoldnoM  they  afford  to  his  heated  foet.  Herein  it 
must  be  observed  that  staffing  with  clay  is  not  re- 
eommendedt  this  being  one  of  the  nnmerous  blan- 
ders  of  those  farriers  who,  haying  found  the 
benefit  of  any  application  or  remedy,  push  it  to  a 
ridiculous  extremity. 

Remedy  for  Zamentet  in  Horeee, 

Mr.  Sewell,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  stated 
his  baring  discoyered  a  method  of  oaring  horses 
whioh  are  lame  in  the  fore-feet.  It  oooarred  to 
him  tbat  this  lameness  might  originate  in  tbe 
nerves  of  the  foot,  near  the  hoof,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  immediately  amputated  about  an  inch 
of  the  diseased  nerve,  taking  the  usual  precaution 
of  guarding  the  arteries  and  passing  ligatures, 
•to.  By  this  means  the  animal  was  instantly 
relieved  from  pain,  and  the  lameness  perfectly 
cured. 

To  cure  the  Thruek  tn  Horenf  FteL 

Simmer  over  the  fire  till  it  turns  brown  equal 
parta  of  honey,  vinegar,  and  verdigris,  and  apply 
it  with  a  feather  or  brush  occasionally  to  the  feet 
The  horse  at  the  same  time  should  stand  hard, 
and  all  soft  dung  and  straw  be  removed. 

Shoeing  ffor§€9  in  Winter, 

In  Canada,  where  the  winter  is  never  of  a  less 
duration  than  five  months,  they  shoe  their  horses 
in  the  following  manner,  which  serves  for  the 
whole  winter:  The  smith  fixes  a  small  piece  of 
steel  on  the  fore  pwt  of  each  shoe,  not  tempered 
too  hard,  which  turns  up  about  a  quarter  of  ui 
hich,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  lancet ;  the  same  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  shoe,  turned  up  a  little 
higher  than  the  fore  part,  tempered  in  the  same 
manner.  In  going  up  a  hill  the  fore  part  gives  a 
purchase  that  assists  the  horse,  and  in  going  down 
prevents  him  sliding  forwards. 

Shoes  having  a  number  of  downward  pointt  are 
still  better,  though  more  expensive. 

To  prevent  the  Feet  of  Hortee  from  Batting  vnth 

Show, 

If  the  frog  in  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  the  fetlock 
be  cleaned,  and  weU  rubbed  with  soft  soap,  pre- 
viously to  their  going  out  in  snowy  weather,  it 
will  effectually  prevent  their  falling  from  what  is 
termed  balling  with  snow.  A  number  of  accidents 
might  be  prevented  by  this  simple  precaution. 

Oiutmentfor  the  Mange, 

Take  of  common  turpentine  1  pound ;  quicksil- 
rer,  4  ounces ;  hogs'  lard,  \  a  pound ;  flour  of  sul- 
phur, 4  ounces ;  train-oil,  i  a  pint. 

Grind  the  silver  with  the  turpentine,  in  a  mar- 
ble murtar,  for  fiVe  or  six  hours,  until  it  completely 
disappears,  and  add  a  little  oil  of  turpentine  to 
make  it  rub  easier;  then  add  the  remainder,  and 
work  them  all  well  together  till  united. 

This  ointment  must  be  well  rubbed  on  every 
part  affected,  in  the  open  air,  if  the  sunshine  and 
the  weather  be  warm ;  but  if  it  be  winter,  take 
the  horse  to  a  blacksmith  shop,  where  a  large  bar 
of  iron  must  be  heated,  and  held  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance over  him,  to  warm  the  ointment. 

Liniment  for  the  Mange, 

Take  of  white  precipitate,  2  ounces;  stjrong 
mercurial  ointment,  2  ounces ;  flowers  of  sulphur, 
^  a  pound ;  rape-oil,  2  qUaru. 

First  grind  the  white  precipitate  in  a  little  oil ; 
afterwards  add  the  remainder,  taking  care  that 
they  are  well  mixed. 

This  liniment  must  he  well  rubbed  in  with  a 


hard  brush,  in  the  open  ^,  provided  (he  dayjM 
fine  and  the  weather  warm.  If  the  horse  draws 
in  a  team  the  inside  of  the  collar  must  be  washed, 
or  the  inside  of  the  saddle,  if  a  saddle-horse,  for 
the  disease  is  highly  contagious. 

Xye-UMter, 

Take  of  camphor,  2  drachms,  dissolved  in  S 
ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine;  Goulard's  ex- 
tract, 1  ounce;  rose-water,  1  quart 

Shake  all  together  in  a  bottle  for  use. 

Let  the  eye  and  the  eyelids  be  well  bathed  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  with  a  clean  linen  rag  dipped 
in  the  eye-water. 

For  Inflammation  of  the  Lungt, 

Take  of  white  antimonial  powder,  2  draohms; 
nitre,  ^  an  ounce;  Castile  soap,  2  drachms;  aro- 
matic confection,  ^  an  ounoew 

Beat  tbem  into  a  ball. 

This  ball  must  be  given  to  the  horse  as  soon  aa 
it  can  be  prepared,  after  he  has  been  bled ;  and 
continue  it  two  or  three  times  a  day  as  long  as  the 
inflammation  oontinnes.  About  six  hoars  aft^^ 
give  him  a  purging  drink,  and  repeat  it  every 
night  and  morning  until  a  passage  is  obtained,  or 
the  bowels  are  sufflciently  opened. 

Embrocation  for  Spraine, 

Take  of  soap  liniment  and  camphorated  spirit 
of  wine,  of  each,  8  ounces;  oil  of  turpentine,  i  an 
ounce. 

Mix  and  shake  when  used. 

This  evaporating  and  discntient  embrocation  ii 
well  calculated  to  remove  pain  and  inflammation^ 
whioh  is  generally  effected  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  During  that  time  the  horse 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  stable  or 
farm-yard. 

Bracing  Mixture  for  Sprame, 

After  the  above  embrocation  the  following 
bracing  mixture  must  be  rubbed  on  the  part  onee 
a  day: 

Take  of  Egyptiacum  (liniment  of  verdigris),  1 
ounces ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  ounce. 

Shake  well  together;  then  add  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine  and  compound  tincture  of  benxolDf 
each  2  ounces;  vinegar,  11  ounces. 

Mix,  and  shake  well  together  every  time  thej 
are  used. 

Patte  to  ctop  Bleeding, 

Take  of  ftresh  nettles  1  handfUl;  braise  them  in 
a  mortar;  add  blue  vitriol,  in  powder,  4  ounces; 
wheaten  flour,  2  ounces ;  wine  vinegar,  i  ouncej 
oil  of  vitriol,  1  ounce. 

Beat  tbem  all  together  into  a  paste. 

Let  the  wound  be  filled  up  with  this  paste,  and 
a  proper  pledget  of  tow  laid  over  the  mouth,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  firom  falling  out,  and  then 
bandage  it  on  with  a  strong  roller.  This  dressing 
must  remain  in  the  wound  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Ointment  for  Scratched  Heele, 
Take  of  hog's  lard,  1  pound;    white  lead,  4 
ounces;  white  vitriol,  1  ounce;  sugar  of  lead,  i 
ounce ;  olive  oil,  3  ounces. 

Grind  all  the  powders  in  a  marble  mortar  with 
the  oil,  or  on  a  marble  slab ;  then  add  the  lard, 
and  work  the  whole  together  till  united. 

This  is  a  neat  composition,  and  very  proper  to 
keep  in  the  stable  during  the  winter.  It  will  not 
only  be  found  useful  for  greasy  and  scratched 
heels,  but  also  for  stubs  and  treads  of  every  de- 
scription. A  small  quantity  must  be  rubbed  on 
the  part  affected  every  night  and  morning,  in 
slight  cases ;  but  in  treads,  or  wounds  upon  the 
heels,  it  will  be  best  to  spread  the  ointment  on 
pledgets  of  tow,  and  Moore  them  with  bandages. 
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(KnlMeiif /or  Grwuy  Heeb. 

T»ln  of  white  ointment,  1  poond ;  white  TitriAl, 
Use  ▼itxiol,  and  sngar  of  lead,  in  powder,  each,  i 
oanee. 

Mix  well  together. 

This  ointment,  when  oMd,  mast  he  spread  on 
strong  brown  paper,  and  applied  over  the  part 
tluu  greases,  and  handaged  on  with  lij>ting.  The 
horse  may,  after  dressing,  be  tomed  into  a  dry- 
gtraw  yard,  and  a  few  diuretio  balls  given  to  him ; 
one  mey  be  siven  every  third  day.  Onoe  dressing 
is,  in  generu,  saiScient  to  perform  a  oare ;  if  nut, 
it  may  be  repeated  in  a  week  after. 

AtiriuffmU  BmhroeaHoM  for  Strmnt  im  Dijferwt 

Parf. 

Take  of  eamphor  2  drachms,  dissolved  in  ^  an 
Ottttoe  of  strong  reetified  spirit  of  wine ;  nitre,  1 
oanee,  dissolved  in  i  a  pint  of  wine  vinegar ;  spi- 
Tits  of  turpentine,  4  ounces ;  white  lead,  or  arme- 
nian  bvle,  in  powder,  \  an  oonce;  aqna  fortis,  1 


Mix,  and  shake  them  all  together  in  a  bottle  for 


Mixfurtfor  Canker  in  (A«  Mfouth, 
Take  of  wine  vinegar,  i  a  pint;  bnmt  alam  and 
eoramoD  salt,  each  1  onnoe;  armenian  bole,  ^  an 
ounce. 
If  ix.  and  shake  them  together  in  a  bottle  for  use. 
It  will  be  proper  to  dress  the  horse's  mouth  with 
this  mixture,  every  morning  and  evening,  in  the 
following  manner:  Take  a  small  cane,  or  a  pieoe 
of  whalebone,  half  »  yard  long,  and  tie  a  linen 
Tag,  or  a  little  tow  round  one  end ;  then  dip  it 
into  the  mixture,  and  pass  it  up  his  month,  and 
gently  remove  it  to  all  the  affected  parts ;  let  him 
champ  it  well  about  in  his  mouth :  after  which  let 
him  fast  an  hour,  then  give  htm  food  as  usuaL 

Olandert, 

This  disease  is  contagious,  destructive,  and  sel- 
dom cured.  It  is  known  by  a  discharge  from  one 
or  both  nostrils,  and  a  swelling  of  the  gland  under 
the  jaw ;  coming  on  rather  slowly,  and  followed 
after  a  time  by  ulceration.  Catarrh  or  influensa 
may  be  mistaken  for  it ;  but  this  is  a  much  more 
rapid  disorder,  (haeua  is  a  disease  attended  with 
an  offensive  discharge  i  in  glanders  the  discharge 
is  not  offensive  unless  at  an  advanced  stage.  In 
donbtftil  eases,  sometimes,  the  inoculation  of  a 
donkey  with  the  matter  is  used  as  a  test  Qlan- 
ders  may  be  communicated  to  a  hunuui  being ;  and 
is  then  also  fatal  and  seldom  cured.  Bvery  horse 
suspected  of  glanders  should  be  kept  carefully 
apart  from  all  others.  If  the  disorder  is  slow  in 
its  progress,  and  the  animal  can  be  prevented  fh>m 
giving  it  to  others,  he  may  be  kept  for  moderate 
work,  upon  good  feeding,  in  some  instances,  for 
several  years.  If  hard  worked,  ill-fed  or  exposed, 
a  glandered  horse  will  run  down  very  fast. 

TeUmtUf  w  Lock^Jaw, 

This  may  follow  punctured  wounds  of  the  foot, 
as  in  shoeing,  or  docking,  nicking,  or  gelding;  oc- 
curring two  or  three  weeks  aftes  the  accident  or 
operation.  Sometimes  it  has  followed  violent  ex- 
ertion ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by  cold. 
If  the  stiffness  of  the  muscles  be  confined  to  the 
head  or  neck,  it  is  much  more  curable  than  when 
generaL  Two  or  three  out  of  five  out  of  all  the 
cases  are  said  to  get  well  under  good  treatment 
Mild  purgatives,  sheep-skin  clothing,  clysters  con- 
taining from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  ot  opium, 
tepeated  accordUig  to  the  symptoms,  and  nourish- 
ing injections,  if  Uie  jaws  cannot  be  opened  so  as 
to  swallow,  eonstitate  the  best  means  of  manage- 
ment 


Rupture  or  hernia  is  the  protrusion  of  a  bowel 
or  some  other  part  from  its  proper  cavity.  It  is 
sometimes  conj^enital,  and  may  then  be  reduced 
at  the  same  time  thnt  castration  is  performed* 
At  other  times  rupture  may  be  produced  by  blowi^ 
kicks,  or  falls.  A  hernia  is  dangerous  to  lifit 
when  it  becomes  strangulated  or  compressed  by  a 
stricture  at  the  orifice  of  protrusion.  Skilful 
surgical  aid  should  always  be  obtained  in  any 
such  case  at  once.  But,  sometimes,  in  the  ab* 
senoe  of  a  veterinarian,  any  one  may  restore  tho 
gut  by  introducing  the  hand  into  the  bowel  and 
drawing  it  op ;  the  other  hand,  at  the  snme  tim% 
making  gentle  pressure  upon  the  swelling  in  the 
abdomen.  No  violence  should  ever  l>e  ui^ed  in  at- 
tempting this:  and  the  bowels  should  first  be 
emptied  by  a  clyster,  to  which,  sometimes,  to  re- 
lax the  parts,  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  tobacco 
is  added.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  the  latter  would 
be  dangerously  prostrating. 

Purging  BaU^DoQn. 

Take  of  Jalap,  in  powder,  1  scruple ;  Baibadoea 
aloes,  1  drachm;  ginger,  in  powder,  10  grains; 
conserve  of  hips,  or  syrup,  enough  to  form  a  ball. 

Liniment  for  the  Mange, 

Take  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  4  ounces;  white 
precipitate,  1  ounce;  strong  mercurial  ointment, 
1  ounce ;  Cape  aloes,  in  powder,  i  ounce ;  neat's- 
foot  oil,  H  pints. 

First  rub  the  powders  together  in  a  mortar; 
then  put  in  the  ointment,  and  gradually  add  the 
oil ;  it  must  be  stirred  when  used.  The  affected 
part  must  be  well  anointed  with  this  linimenty 
every  third  day,  for  three  or  four  times. 

Mercurial  LinimetU  for  the  Red  Mange, 

Take  of  mild  mercurial  ointment,  4  ounces ;  oil 
of  turpentine,  8  ounces ;  Cape  aloes,  in  powder,  ^ 
ounce. 

Mix  well  together,  and  anoint  the  parts  eveiy 
third  day  for  three  or  four  times.  Many  sports- 
men have  their  dogs  regularly  dressed  with  this 
liniment  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  hunting 
season  commences;  it  is  supposed  to  improve 
their  scent,  and  make  them  more  fit  for  the  chase. 

Mild  Ointmente  for  the  Mange, 

fake  of  oil  of  vitriol,  \  an  ounce ;  hog's  lard, 
8  ounces.  Mix,  and  anoint  the  dog  every  day  for 
three  or  four  times,  or  oftener  if  required. 

This  ointment  is  used  in  surfeit,  and  slight  casei 
of  mange. 

Lotion  for  ike  Mamge, 

Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  bruised,  S  ounces ; 
water,  3  pints,  boil  down  to  2  pints  and  strain; 
sal  ammoniac,  2  drachms ;  sublimate^  1  drachm ; 
Cape  aloes,  half  an  ounce. 

Dissolve  the  sal  ammoniac  and  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  decoction. 

This  lotion  is  sometimes  used  to  cure  the 
mange,  when  greasy  applications  are  objected  to. 

J)ietemper  in  Doge, 

The  following  prescriptions  are  each  about  a 
dose  for  a  ftiU-grown  pointer.  They  must,  of 
course,  be  increased  or  diminished  in  propoitioB 
to  the  sise  and  strength  of  the  dog. 

Take  of  opium,  8  grains;  tartar  emetic,  5  grains 
To  be  given  at  night 

Repeat  the  dose  every  third  night  till  the  dog 
is  recovered ;  taking  oare  to  keep  him  in  a  warm 
place,  and  always  feed  with  a  warm  liquid  diety 
such  as  broth,  gruel,  etc 

If  the  nostrils  should  discharge,  have  them 
washed  or  syringed  twice  a  day,  with  a  lotion  of 
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■Inm  or  a  agar  of  l«ad ;  pntting  about  half  an  oonoe 
of  either  to  a  pint  of  water. 

AHatker.-—For  a  Half-Grown  Pointer, 

Take  of  Jalap  powder,  25  grains;  ealomel,  6 
graina.    Made  into  a  pill  with  a  little  gum-water. 

For  a  Fuli-Orovn  Pointer. 

Take  of  jalap  powder,  30  grains;  ealomel,  8 
grains.     Mixed  as  above. 

One  of  these  doses,  mixed  with  butter,  or  in  a 
•mall  piece  of  meat,  should  be  given  to  the  dog, 
every  miming,  on  ao  empty  stomaeh.  The  food 
should  be  light,  and  easy  to  digest;  and  the  lotion, 
if  required  for  the  nostrils,  should  be  observed 
here,  as  before  mentioned. 

JXetemper  among  GattU, 

Examine  your  cow's  mouth,  though  she  appears 
very  well ;  and  if  you  find  any  pimple  in  it,  or  on 
the  tongue,  or  if  you  perceive  any  within  the  skin 
ready  to  come  out,  immediately  house  her,  keep 
her  warm,  and  give  her  warm  tar-water.  To  a 
large  beast  give  a  gallon;  to  a  small  one  three 
quarts.  Give  it  four  times  every  day;  but  not 
every  time  the  quantity  you  first  gave.  Lessen 
the  dose  by  degrees ;  but  never  give  less  than  two 
quarts  to  a  large  beast,  nor  less  than  three  pints 
to  a  small  one ;  and  house  her  every  night  for  some 
time,  and  give  her  warm  gruel  and  malt  mash. 

To  fnahe  Tar-  Water  for  Oowe. 

Take  one  quart  of  tar,  put  to  it  4  quarts  of 
water,  and  stir  it  well  ten  or  twelve  minutes; 
let  it  stand  a  little  while,  and  then  pour  it  oif  for 
use.  You  must  not  put  water  to  the  same  tar 
more  than  twice.  Let  the  first  dose  be  made  of 
fresh  tar.  Continue  to  give  it  till  the  beast  is 
welL    Don't  let  her  go  too  soon  abroad. 

For  the  Oargei  in  Cowe. 
This  disorder  is  very  frequent  in  cows  after 
ceasing  to  be  milked ;  it  affects  the  glands  of  the 
udder  with  hard  swellings,  and  often  arises  from 
the  animal  not  being  clean  milked.  It  may  be  re- 
moved by  anointing  the  part  three  times  a  day 
with  a  little  ointment,  composed  of  camphor  and 
blue  ointment.  Half  a  drachm  or  more  of  calo> 
mel  may  be  given  in  warm  beer,  from  a  horn  or 
bottle,  for  three  or  four  mornings,  if  the  disorder 
is  violent. 

To  cure  lA«  Redwater  in  Onttle. 
Take  1  ounce  of  armentan  bole,  half  an  ounce 
of  dragon's  blood,  2  ounces  of  Castile  soap,  and  1 
drachm  of  alum.  Dissolve  these  in  a  quart  of  hot 
ale  or  beer,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  blood- warm ; 
give  this  as  one  dose,  and  if  it  should  have  the 
desired  effect,  give  the  same  quantity  in  about 
twelve  hours  alter.  This  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  changing  the  water,  and  acts  as  a  purgative; 
every  farmer  that  keeps  any  number  of  cattle, 
should  always  have  doses  of  it  by  him. 

To  cure  the  Scouring  in  Cattle* 
The  following  composition  has  been  found  to 
succeed  in  many  sases  4vhtch  were  apparently 
drawing  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  2  drachms ;  castor 
oil,  1  ounce ;  prepared  chalk,  1  teaspoonful. 

Mix  well  together  in  a  pint  of  warm  milk.  If 
the  first  dose  does  not  answer,  repeat  it  in  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  calf  will  suck,  it 
will  be  proper  to  allow  him  to  do  it. 

Cure  for  Cattle  ewelled  tcith  Green  Food. 
When  any  of  your  cattle  happen  to  get  swelled 
with  an  over- feed  of  clover,  frosty  turnips,  or  such 
like,  instead  of  the  usual  method  of  stabbing  in 
the  side,  apply  a  dose  of  train  oil,  which,  after  re- 
peated trials,  has  been  found  completely  snooess- 


toL  The  quantity  of  oil  must  raxy  according  to 
the  age  or  sise  of  the  animal.  For  a  grown-up 
beast,  of  an  ordinary  sixe,  the  quantity  recom- 
mended is  about  a  pint,  whioh  must  be  adminis* 
tered  to  the  animal  with  a  bottle,  taking  care,  at 
the  same  time,  to  rub  the  stomach  well,  in  onler 
to  make  it  go  down.  After  receiving  this  medi- 
cine, it  must  be  made  to  walk  about  until  such 
time  as  the  swelling  begins  to  subside. 

Luug  Fever. 
This  affeotion  b  epidemio  among  horses  as  well 
as  cattle;  airy  stables  and  great  cleanliness  are 
important  There  is  no  specific  remedy.  Tha 
same  may  be  said  of  typhoid  fever;  known  by 
great  uneasiness,  scouring,  and  nervous  twitch- 
ings,  with  fever. 

Treatment  of  Cattle  and  Fowle. 

The  experiment  has  often  been  tried  of  the 
benefit  derived  to  horses  from  being  well  combed 
and  kept  clean.  It  has  been  found  that  a  horse 
neglected  as  to  cleanliness  will  not  be  so  well  con- 
ditioned, either  for  fatness  or  strength,  though  ho 
gets  abundance  of  com ;  at  least,  it  is  certain  that 
it  would  be  worth  trying.  This  everybody  knows, 
that  the  most  neglected  of  the  horse  race  are  kept 
cleaner  than  the  cleanest  of  the  homed  cattle, 
particularly  those  shut  up  in  houses. 

"  I  have  two  hints  to  give,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary writer;  ''as  the  expense  can  be  nothing  and 
the  advantage  may  be  great;  I  read  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  Norway,  that  when  the  cows  drink  at  the 
hot  springs  they  give  more  milk  than  those  that 
drink  cold  water.  Cows  drink  so  much  at  a  time 
that  there  is  no  doubt,  when  the  water  is  nearly 
at  freezing,  they  must  feel  sensibly  cooled  aU 
over,  which  will  naturally  affect  their  produce  of 
milk.  I  would  therefore  propose  the  experiment 
of  warming  the  water  for  milch  cows  in  cold 
weather." 

The  next  proposal  is  that  the  com  given  to  fowls 
should  be  crushed  and  soaked  in  water;  this  helps 
the  digestion,  and  hens  will  lay  in  winter  when 
so  fed  that  they  would  not  otherwise. 

In  a  time  of  scarcity,  and  when  the  food  of  man 
is  dear,  such  experiments  as  proposed  are  well 
worth  making;  and  the  practice  proposed  with 
the  fowls  ought  to  become  general,  as  it  costs 
nothing. 

So  cure  lAe  Mfeaelee  in  Stoine. 

If  sometimes  happens,  though  seldom,  that 
swine  have  the  measles;  while  they  are  in  this 
state  their  flesh  is  very  unwholesome  food,  having 
been  ascertained  to  produce  tape-worm  in  those 
who  feed  upon  It,  especially  if  not  well  cooked: 
This  disorder  is  not  easily  discovered  while  the 
animal  is  alive,  and  can  only  be  knbwn  by  its  not 
thriving  or  fattening  as  the  others.  After  the 
animal  is  killed  and  cut  up  its  fat  is  f^U  of  little 
kernels  about  the  sixe  of  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a 
salmon.  When  this  is  the  case,  put  into  the  food 
of  each  hog,  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  much  crude 
pounded  antimony  as  will  lie  on  a  shilling.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  flour  of  brimstone,  also, 
may  be  given  with  their  food  when  they  are  not 
thriving,  which  will  be  found  of  great  service  to 
them.  But  the  best  method  of  preventing  disor- 
ders in  swine  is  to  keep  their  sties  perfectly  clean 
and  dry,  and  to  allow  them  air,  exercise  and  plenty 
of  clean  straw. 

Kidney  Worm, 

The  sign  of  this  is  dragging  of  the  hind  legs; 
which,  in  the  hog,  never  occurs  otherwise  unless 
fVom  an  injury.  An  experienced  farmer  asserts 
that  arsenic  will  always  cure  it.  Give  as  much 
as  a  dime  will  hold,  in  dough  or  any  other  vehicle. 
If  once  is  not  suffioient,  the  dose  may  be  repeated. 
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Bnpiurt  Ml  Swime, 

Wliera  a  miiDber  of  swine  are  bred,  it  will  tn- 
quentiy  happen  that  some  of  the  pigs  will  have 
what  is  called  a  *  rapture/  «.  «.  a  hole  broken  in 
the  rim  of  the  belly,  where  part  of  the  gaU  comes 
out  and  lodges  betwixt  the  rim  of  the  belly  and 
ihe  skin,  having  an  appearanee  similar  to  a  swell- 
ing in  the  testicles.  The  male  pigs  are  more  liable 
tu  this  disorder  than  the  females.  It  is  oared  by 
the  following  means : 

Qeld  the  pig  affeeted,  and  cause  it  to  be  held  up 
with  its  bead  downwards  ^^  flay  back  the  skin  from 
the  swollen  place,  and  from  the  situation  in  which 
the  pig  IS  held  the  guu  will  naturally  return  to 
their  proper  place.  S^w  up  the  hole  with  a  needle, 
which  must  have  a  square  point,  and  also  a  bend 
in  it,  as  the  disease  olten  happens  between  the 
hinder  legs,  where  a  straight  needle  cannot  be 
used.  After  this  is  done,  replace  the  skin  that 
was  flayed  back  and  sew  it  up,  when  the  opera- 
tion is  finished.  The  pig  should  not  hare  much 
fo9d  for  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  until  the 
wound  begins  to  heal. 

Sore  Throat  in  Swine. 
This  is  a  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  throat, 
attended  by  wheeling,  and  general  weakness  of 
the  animal.  Indigo  is  useful  fur  it;  a  piece  as 
Urge  as  a  hickory  nut  mashed  up  in  water  and 
poured  doim.    Once  is  generally  enough. 

Sog  ChoUra. 
Though  usually  incurable  when  it  occurs,  it 
may  neerly  always  be  prevented  by  patting  ashes 
in  the  trough  with  the  food  once  a  week. 

For  the  Foot' Rot  in  Sheep. 

Take  a  piece  of  alum,  a  piece  of  green  yitriol, 
and  some  white  mercury  —  the  alum  must  be  in 
the  largest  proportion;  dissolve  them  in  water, 
and  after  the  hoof  is  pared  anoint  it  with  a  feather 
and  bind  on  a  rag  over  all  the  fooL 

Another, — Pound  some  green  vitriol  fine,  and 
apply  a  little  of  it  to  the  part  of  the  foot  afiected, 
binding  a  rag  oTcr  the  foot  as  above.  Let  the 
sheep  be  kept  in  tbe  house  a  few  hours  after  this 
is  done,  and  then  turn  them  out  to  a  dry  pasture. 
This  is  tbe  most  common  way  of  curing  tne  foot- 
tot  in  Middlesex.^ 

A$kother. — Others  anoint  the  part  with  a  feather 
dipped  in  aqua  fortis  or  weak  nitrous  acid,  which 
dries  in  at  once.  Many  drovers  that  take  sheep 
to  market-towns,  carry  a  little  bottle  of  this  about 
with  them,  which,  by  applying  to  the  foot  with  a 
feather,  helps  a  lame  sheep  by  hardening  its  hoof 
and  enabling  it  to  travel  better.  Some  may  think 
aqua  fortis  is  of  too  hot  a  nature,  but  such  a  des- 
perate disorder  requires  an  active  cure,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  ever  to  be  used  cautiously. 

Another. — Spread  some  slacked  quick-lime  over 
a  house  floor  pretty  thick ;  pare  the  sheep's  feet 
well,  and  turn  them  into  this  house,  where  they 
may  remain  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  tarn  them 
into  a  dry  pasture.  This  treatment  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  always  observing  to 
keep  the  house  clean,  and  adding  a  lilUe  more 
quick-lime  before  putting  them  in. 

The  foot  must  be  often  dressed,  and  the  sheep 
kept  as  mueh  as  possible  upon  dry  land.  Those 
animals  that  are  diseased  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  flock,  as  the  disorder  is  very  infectious. 

Prevtntiim  and  Cure  of  the  Foot-Rot  in  Sheep. 

On  suspected  grounds,  constant  and  carefal  ex- 
amination ought  to  take  place;  and  when  any  fis- 
sures or  cracks,  attended  with  heat,  make  their 
appearance,  apply  oU  of  turpentine  and  common 
brandy.    This,  in  general,  produces  a  Tery  bene- 


ficial effect,  but  where  the  disease  has  been  long 
seated,  and  becomes,  in  a  manner,  eon  firmed — af- 
ter cleaning  the  foot,  and  paring  away  the  infected 
parts,  recourse  is  had  to  caustics,  of  which  the 
best  seem  to  be  sulphuric  acid  and  the  nitrate  of 
mercury.  After  this  pledgets  are  applied,  the 
foot  bound  up,  and  the  animal  kept  in  a  dean,  dry 
situation,  until  its  recovery  is  effected. 

But  it  often  happens,  where  the  malady  is  ia« 
yeterate,  that  the  disease  refuses  to  yield  to  any 
or  all  of  the  above  prescriptions. 

The  following  mode  of  treatment,  howerer,  if 
carefully  attended  to,  may  be  depended  upon  as  a 
certain  cure.  Whenever  the  disease  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, let  the  foot  be  carefully  examined,  and 
the  diseased  part  well  washed,  and  pared  as  dose 
as  possible,  not  to  make  it  bleed;  and  let  the  floor 
of  the  house,  where  the  sheep  are  confined,  be 
strewn  three  or  four  inches  thick  with  quick- lime 
hot  from  the  kiln ;  and  let  the  sheep,  after  having 
their  feet  dressed  in  the  manner  above  describee^ 
stand  iu  it  during  the  space  of  six  or  seven 
hours. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  of  great  importanee  that  the 
animal  be  afterwards  exposed  only  to  a  moderate 
temperature  —  be  invigorated  with  proper  food  -— 
and  kept  in  clean,  easy,  dry  pasture ;  and  tbe  dis- 
ease will  be  effectually  remedied  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days. 

To  prevent  Sheep  from  catching  Cold  after  being 

Shorn. 

Sheep  are  sometimes  exposed  to  cold  winds  and 
rains  immediately  after  shearing,  which  exposure 
frequently  hurts  them.  Those  farmers  who  hare 
access  to  tbe  sea  should  plunge  them  into  the  salt 
water ;  those  who  have  not  that  opportunity,  and 
whose  floeks  are  not  very  large,  may  mix  salt  with 
water  and  rub  them  all  over,  which  will  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  any  mishnp  befalling  the  animal 
after  having  been  stripped  of  its  coaL 

It  is  very  common  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  for  some  kinds  of  sheep,  especially  the  fine 
Leicester  breed,  which  are  commonly  thin-skinned 
about  the  head^  to  be  struck  with  a  kind  of  fly, 
and  by  scratching  the  place  with  their  feet,  they 
make  it  sore  and  raw.  To  prevent  this,  take  tar, 
train  oil,  and  salt,  boil  them  together,  and  when 
cold,  put  a  little  of  it  on  the  part  affected.  This 
application  keeps  off  the  flies,  and  likewise  heals 
the  sora  The  salt  should  be  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, or  powdered  sulphur  may  be  used  instead  of  it. 

To  prevent  the  Scab, 

Separating  the  wool,  lay  the  before-mentioned 
ointment  in  a  strip,  from  the  neck  down  the  back 
to  the  rump;  another  strip  down  each  shoulder, 
and  one  down  each  hip ;  it  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  put  one  along  each  side.  Put  very  little  of  the 
ointment  on,  as  too  much  of  it  may  be  attended 
with  danger. 

To  deetrog  Maggota  in  Sho^. 

Mix  with  1  quart  of  spring  water,  a  table  spoon- 
ful of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  as  much  of  the 
sublimate  powder  as  will  lie  upon  a  dime.  Shake 
them  well  together,  and  cork  it  up  in  a  bottle,  with 
a  quill  through  the  cork,  so  that  the  liquid  mi^ 
come  out  of  the  bottle  in  small  quantities  at  once. 
The  bottle  must  always  be  well  shaken  when  it  is 
to  be  used.  When  the  spot  is  observed  where  the 
maggots  are,  do  not  diitturb  them,  but  pour  a  little 
of  the  mixture  upon  the  spot,  as  much  as  will  wet 
the  wool  and  the  maggots.  In  a  few  minutes  after 
the  liquor  is  applied  tbe  maggots  will  all  creep  to 
the  top  of  the  wool,  and  in  a  short  time  drop  off 
dead.  The  sheep  must,  however,  be  inspected  noxt 
day,  and  if  any  of  the  maggots  remain  undestroyed. 
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Bbake  them  off,  or  tonob  tb«m  with  %  little  more 
of  the  mix  tore. 

A  little  train  oil  may  be  applied  after  the  mnfp- 
gots  are  removed,  aa  sometimes  the  skin  will  be 
hard  hj  applying  too  moch  of  the  liquid.  Besides, 
the  fly  is  not  so  apt  to  strike  when  it  finds  the 
■mell  of  the  oil,  whieh  may  prevent  a  second  at- 
taek. 

This  method  of  destroying  maggots  is  superior 
to  any  other,  and  it  prevents  the  animal  from  being 
disfigured  by  eiipping  off  the  wool,  whioh  is  a 
oommon  practioe  in  some  countries. 

Onre  for  tk4  Scab  in  Sh^e/K 

The  simplest  and  mo«t  eflioaoious  remedy  for 
this  disease,  was  communicated  to  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  etc.,  by  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks ;  and  is  as  follows : 

Take  1  pound  of  quicksilver,  ^  a  pound  of  Venice 
turpentine,  ^  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  4  pounds 
of  hog's  lard. 

Let  them  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  till  the  quick- 
silver is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other 
ingredients.  For  the  proper  mode  of  doing  which, 
it  may  be  right  to  take  the  advice  or  even  the  as- 
sistanoe  of  some  apothecary,  or  other  person  used 
to  make  such  mixtures.       ^ 

The  method  of  using  the  ointment  is  this :  Be- 
ginning at  the  head  of  the  sheep,  and  proceeding 
from  between  the  ears,  along  the  back,  to  the  end 
of  the  tail ;  the  wool  is  to  be  divided  in  a  furrow, 
till  the  »kin  can  he  touched,  and  as  the  furrow  is 
made,  the  finger,  slightly  dipped  in  the  ointment, 
is  to  be  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  it,  where  it 
will  leave  a  blue  stain  on  the  skin  and  adjoining 
wool. 

From  this  fttrrow,  similar  ones  must  be  drawn 
down  the  shoulders  and  thighs  to  the  legs,  as  far 
as  they  are  woolly ;  and  if  the  animal  is  much  in- 
fected, two  more  should  be  drawn  along  each  side, 
parallel  to  that  on  the  back,  and  one  down  each 
tide,  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 

Immediately  after  being  drefsed,  it  is  usual  to 
turn  the  sheep  among  other  stock,  without  any  fear 
of  the  infection  being  communicated ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  a  sheep  suffering  any  injury 
from  the  application.  In  a  few  days  the  blotches 
dry  up,  the  itching  ceases,  and  the  animal  is  com- 
pletely cured.  It  is  generally,  however,  thought 
proper  not  to  delay  the  operation  beyond  MichMl- 
mas.  t 

The  hippobosca  ovina,  called  in  Lincolnshire 
Sheep-fagg,  an  animal  well  known  to  all  shepherds, 
which  lives  among  the  wool,  and  is  hurtful  to  the 
thriving  of  sheep,  both  by  the  pain  its  bite  occa- 
sions, and  the  blood  it  sucks,  is  destroyed  by  this 
application,  and  the  wool  is  not  at  all  injured. 
Our  wool-buyers  purchase  the  fleeces  on  whioh 
the  stain  of  the  ointment  is  visible,  rather  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  use  of 
it  having  preserved  the  animal  fVom  being  vexed, 
either  with  the  scab  or  foggs,  the  wool  is  less  lia- 
ble to  the  defects  of  joints  or  knots ;  a  fault  ob- 
served to  proceed  from  very  sudden  stop  in  the 
thriving  of  the  animal,  either  from  want  of  food, 
or  from  disease. 

To  cure  th^  Wattr  in  the  Bead*  of  Ske^, 

"  Of  all  the  various  operations  by  which  this  dis- 
temper may  be  eradicated,  I  must,  from  experience, 
give  the  preference  to  one  whioh  will,  perhaps, 
aetunieh  such  readers  as  form  their  opinions 
more  from  theory  than  practice.  A  number  of 
medical  men  have  already  controverted  the  fact, 
and,  with  the  utmost  presumption,  disputed  my 
Teraolty  to  my  face,  after  I  had  witnessed  its  effi- 

1/  in  a  thousand  instances.    It  is  no  other  than  ' 


that  of  putting  a  sharpened  wire  up  the  nostrfl 
quite  through  the  middle  of  the  brain,  and  by  that 
means  perforating  the  bag  whioh  contains  the  fluid 
causing  the  disease.  This  is,  of  all  oiber  methodS| 
the  most  certain  to  suooeed :  but  it  has  this  an* 
pleasant  appendage  annexed  to  it,  if  it  do  not  oare^ 
it  is  certain  to  kilL 

This  method  of  cure  is  not  only  the  most  expe- 
dient, but  it  is  in  every  shepherd's  power,  and  una 
which  he  can  scarcely  perform  amiss,  if  he  attend 
to  the  following  plain  directions : 

The  operation  mttst  be  performed  with  a  stiff 
steel  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  knitting  the  coarsest 
stockings.  It  must  l>e  kept  olean,  and  free  of  rast* 
oiled,  and  sharpened  at  the  point.  Care  mu»t  b« 
taken,  however,  that  its  point  be  only  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  for  if  it  is  tapered  like  a 
needle,  it  is  apt  to  take  a  wrtmg  direction  in  going 
up  the  nostrils,  fix  in  the  gristle  below  the  brain, 
and  torment  the  animal  to  no  purpose.  If  blunt 
in  the  point,  it  often  fails  to  penetrate  the  bladder, 
which  is  of  considerable  toughness,  shoring  it  only 
a  little  to  one  side ;  the  safest  way,  of  course,  is  to 
have  the  point  of  the  wire  sharn  and  short. 

The  shepherd  must  first  feel  with  his  thumbc 
for  the  soft  part  in  the  skull,  which  invariably 
marks  the  seat  of  this  disease.  If  that  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  head  above,  where,  in  two  cases  out 
of  three  at  least,  it  is  sure  to  be,  let  him  then  fix 
the  animal  firm  betwixt  bis  knees,  hold  the  head 
with  one  hand,  laying  his  thumb  upon  the  soft  or 
diseased  part,  and  with  the  other  hand  insert  tli# 
wire  through  the  nostril,  on  a  parallel  with  the 
seat  of  the  distemper,  aiming  directly  at  the  point 
where  his  thumb  is  placed.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed in  one  second,  for  if  he  feels  the  point  of 
the  wire  come  in  contact  with  his  thnmb,  let  him 
instantly  set  the  animal  to  its  feet,  and  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  cold,  let  it  stand  in  the  house 
over- night. 

If  the  disease  is  seated  exactly  in  that  part 
where  the  divisions  of  the  skull  meet,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  right  line  with  the  top  of  the  nose^ 
he  must  probe  both  nostrils,  when,  should  he  raise 
the  bulb  on  the  one  side,  he  will  be  sure  to  hit  it 
on  the  other.  If  the  seat  of  the  disease  cannot 
at  all  be  found,  and  if  the  animal  have  all  tba 
symptoms  of  the  malady  the  water  is  then  en- 
closed among  the  ventricles  in  the  middle  of  the 
brain,  and  must  be  treated  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  last  case  save  with  the  wire, 
but  it  is  hard  to  cure  when  so  affeeted.  I  have 
found,  on  dissection,  the  fluid  contained  in  many 
little  cells  in  the  centre  of  the  brain,  and  though 
the  wire  had  penetrated  some  of  these  oells,  it  had 
missed  others. 

By  this  simple  operation  alone  I  have  oured 
hundreds,  and  though  I  never  kept  an  exact  re- 
gister, I  think  I  have  not  known  it  to  fail  above 
once  in  four  times  as  an  average  in  all  the  in- 
stances whioh  have  oome  under  my  observation, 
and  some  of  these  I  knew  to  be  injudiciously 
performed,  the  disease  not  being  seated  in  a  point 
which  the  wire  could  reach.  I  have  at  times 
oured  a  dosen,  and  ten,  in  regular  succession, 
without  failing  once,  and  I  have  again  in  some 
cold  seasons  of  the  year,  killed  three  or  four  suc- 
cessively. 

Sir  George  M'Kensie  has  insinuated  in  his  book 
on  sheep  that  I  was  the  inventor  of  this  mode  of 
core,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  prac- 
tice, I  understand,  has  been  in  use  amon;r  ."hep- 
herds  for  ages  past,  but  they  were  often  obliged 
to  perform  it  privately,  their  masters,  like  the  pr>. 
fessors  about  Edinburgh,  always  arguing  that  the 
piercing  of  the  brain  must  necessarily  prove  fatal. 
Sir  George  has,  however,  misunderstood  my  ao- 
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•tmit  io  this  matter  la  the  Highland  Sooiety's 
TniLnetione ;  I  did  not  meen  to  inainuete  that  it 
WM  «ith  ple«0ore  I  discovered  the  art  of  oaring 
^hem  io  this  way,  bat  only  my  suceess  in  that  art. 
i  mentiuned  in  these  Transactions  tliat  when  I 
was  a  shepherd  boy,  for  a  namber  of  years  I 
]vobed  the  shall  of  erery  sturdied  sheep  that  I 
eoald  lay  my  hands  on,  withoat  any  regard  to 
whom  they  belonged,  and  likewise  took  every  op- 
portunity of  Tisiting  my  patients  as  often  as  pos- 
sible; and,  as  the  ooantry  around  me  swarmed 
with  them  cTcry  spring  and  summer,  my  pruotioe, 
of  eourse,  was  of  prodigious  eztenL  It  was  sct- 
eral  years  before  I  was  seneible  of  failing  in  one 
hutance,  which,  however,  it  was  often  impossible 
to  ascertain,  they  having  left  the  spot  sometimes 
before  I  could  again  go  that  way :  but  maoy  a 
Talaable  young  sheep  I  eared  for  different  owners 
without  ever  acknowledging  it,  having  no  authority 
to  try  soch  experiments. 

The  following  symptoms,  after  the  operation, 
ttay  be  depended  on :  If  the  animal  becomes  con- 
siderably sick,  it  is  a  good  sign  that  it  will  re- 
cover. If  it  continues  to  grow  sicker  and  abstains 
from  fieeding  for  the  space  of  two  days,  it  is 
likely  to  die,  and  if  in  a  condition  to  be  fit  for 
family  ase  ought  to  be  killed  forthwith.  The 
flesh  of  the  animal  is  nothing  the  won>e  for  this 
disease ;  on  the  cimtrary,  it  is  nniversally  sup- 
posed by  the  oonutry  people  that  their  flesh  is 
■veeter,  m»re  delicate  ana  palatable  than  any 
other.  This,  I  suppose,  mast  be  owing  to  their 
tender  age,  it  being  unusual  to  kill  any  sheep  so 
young,  save  lambs. 

Tbe  first  symptom  of  recovery  is  their  bleat- 
ing. If  once  they  begin  to  bleat  occasionally, 
they  are  sure  to  recover,  however  stupid  they  may 
appear  at  ihat  time.  It  seems  that  they  are  then 
beeoming  sensible  of  the  want  of  society,  the  only 
thing  which  causes  sheep  to  bleat,  and  which,  for 
a  long  time  previous  to  that  they  had  totally  dis- 
regarded. 

I  must  mention  here  that  tbe  most  snecessfnl 
eurer  of  this  distemper  I  ever  knew,  performed 
the  operation  in  a  different  manner  from  the  one 
practised  by  me,  and  above  recommended.  In- 
stead of  a  wire  he  carried  always  a  large  oorking- 
pin  in  his  bonoet,  and,  like  me,  tapped  every  stur- 
died sheep  he  found,  bat  always  above,  putting 
the  point  of  the  pin  through  the  skull  at  tbe  place 
where  it  was  most  soft,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
trocar  is  used.  As  this  does  not  at  all  endanger 
the  sheep's  Ufe,  I  frequently  tried  this  plan  pre- 
vioas  to  that  of  probing  with  the  wire;  bat,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  never  cured  one  by  that 
means.  I  remember  once  conversing  with  him 
on  the  subject,  when  ho  told  me  that  he  seldom  or 
never  failed  in  curing  them  upon  their  own  farms, 
but  that  in  sundry  neighboring  farms  he  rarely 
eared  any.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  on 
different  soils  tbe  animals  are  differently  affected. 
I  am  now  convinced  that  he  must  generally  have 
inserted  the  pin  so  far  as  to  penetrate  the  bottom 
of  the  sac,  which  I  never  had  the  sense  to  try, 
and  which,  if  we  reason  from  analogy  most  prove 
as  effective  and  less  hasardous  than  the  other,  for 
it  appears  to  me  that  in  order  to  insure  a  recovery 
it  is  ne^ssary  that  the  bottom  or  lowest  part  of 
the  sac  be  penetrated. 

Undoabtedly  the  best  mode  of  curing  this  dis- 
ease would  be  to  extract  the  sac  and  all  that  it 
contains  entirely.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  if 
this  were  performed  by  gentle  and  skilful  hands, 
it  would  prove  the  most  effectual  cure ;  but  as  it 
is  I  can  attest  that  it  seldom  proves  successful. 
The  shepherds  have  not  skill  and  ingenuity  snfB- 
cient  to  dose  the  skoU  properly  up  again,  or 


in  such  a  manner  as  Is  reqvisita  to  defend  II 
from  external  injury ;  of  coarse  I  woald  rather 
reeommend  the  mode  in  which  they  cannot  iMtfily 
go  wrong,  and  which  I  have  seen  prove  most 
benefleial,  when  performed  by  men  of  like  a^ 
quirements  themselves." — J'anasr^s  Ma$auin; 

Toprevemt  ike  **  Sturdy"  or  Water  in  the  keadi  of 

Sheep. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  inducing  water  in 
the  head  of  vheep,  there  is  but  one  opinion  enter- 
tained among  shepherds,  which  is  that  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  ohilliness  in  tbe  back  of  the  animal, 
on  account  of  its  being  exposed  to  tbe  winds,  and 
the  sleety  nhowers  of  winter.  These  cause  it  to 
acquire  a  kind  of  numbness  and  torpidity,  which, 
if  often  repeated,  are  apt  to  terminate  in  an  af- 
feotifin  to  giddiness,  and  finally  in  a  water  in  the 
head. 

That  the  disease  is  occasioned  solely  by  a  chilli- 
ness in  the  back,  appears  firom  the  following  facts: 

1.  It  is  always  most  general  after  a  windy  and 
sleety  winter. 

2.  It  is  always  most  destructive  on  farms  that 
are  ill  sheltered,  and  on  which  the  sheep  are  most 
exposed  to  those  blasts  and  showers. 

3.  It  preys  only  on  sheep  rising  their  first  year, 
the  wool  of  whom  sep#ates  above*  leaving  tbe  back 
quite  exposed  to  the  wet  snd  to  the  cold. 

4.  If  a  piece  ot  oloth  or  hide  is  sewed  to  the 
wool,  so  as  to  cover  the  back,  such  a  sheep  will  not 
be  affected  with  the  disease.  The  experiment  is  a 
safe,  a  cheap,  and  an  easy  one ;  and,  exclusive  of 
its  good  effects  in  preventing  the  fatal  disease 
under  consideration,  it  is  more  beneficial  to  a 
young  (>heep  that  is  not  over-high  in  condition, 
and  administers  more  to  its  comfort  during  the 
winter  than  any  other  that  I  know  of.  It  keeps 
the  wool  from  opening,  and  the  sheep  always  dry 
and  warm  on  the  back ;  which,  exposed  lo  col<^ 
either  in  man  or  beast,  it  is  well  known,  affeots  the 
vitals  materially.  When  thus  shielded,  the  young 
sheep  will  feed  straight  in  the  wind  on  the  worst 
days,  without  injury,  and,  indeed,  without  much 
regarding  the  weather.  This  covering  keeps  them 
from  the  rain,  prevents  them  from  beinic  shelled 
and  loaded  with  frosen  snow,  and  from  destruction 
by  cold,  by  leanness,  and  the  water  in  tbe  head. 
The  expense  attending  it  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  One  pair  of  old  blan- 
kets will  furnish  coats  for  forty  sheep;  and  if 
these  are  carefully  taken  off  on  the,  return  of 
spriog.  and  laid  aside,  they  will  serve  thu  i<ame 
purpose  for  two  or  three  successive  years. 

Practice  of  the  Spanieh  Skepherde, 
The  first  care  of  the  shepherd  on  coming  to  the 
spot  where  his  sheep  are  to  spend  the  summer,  is 
to  give  to  bis  ewes  as  much  salt  as  they  will  eat. 
For  this  purpose  he  is  provided  with  twenty-five 
quintals  of  salt  for  every  thousand  head,  which  is 
consumed  in  less  than  five  months;  but  they  eat 
none  on  their  journey  or  in  winter.  The  method 
of  giving  it  to  them  is  as  follows :  The  fhepherd 
places  fifty  or  sixty  flat  stones  about  five  steps 
distance  from  each  other.  He  strews  salt  upon 
each  stone,  then  leads  his  flock  slowly  through 
the  stones,  and  every  sheep  eats  at  pleasure.  This 
is  frequently  repeated,  observing  not  to  let  them 
eat  on  those  days  in  any  spot  where  there  is  lime- 
stone. When  they  have  eaten  the  salt  they  are 
led  to  some  argillnceous  spots,  where,  from  the 
craving  they  have  acquired,  they  devour  every- 
thing they  meet  with,  and  return  again  to  the  s^t 
with  redoubled  ardor. 

Cure  of  Dropey  in  (he  Orope  of  Young  Turkey: 
''This  kind  of  dropsy  is  announced  by  a  didl 
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look,  paloneM  of  the  head,  loii  of  appetite,  and 
aTeraion  to  food.  The  hirds  allow  themselves  to  he 
approached  and  seised  with  facility,  and  they  are 
without  strength.  Very  soon  a  slight  swelling  of 
the  orop  is  added  to  these  syuintoms,  which  in  ten 
days  becomes  very  considerable.  I  have  taken 
nearly  a  pint  of  water  from  one.  By  pressing 
upon  the  crops  of  some  of  them  a  certain  qaantity 
of  matter  is  discharged  by  the  bill,  but  never 
enough  entirely  to  ease  the  crop.  All  these  symp- 
toms increase,  and  the  bird  dies  at  the  end  of  ftf- 
teen  or  eighteen  days'  illness. 

I  sought  after  the  cause  of  this  disorder,  and  it 
was  easy  to  find  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
stagnant  water  of  which  these  animals  had  drunic ; 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  heat  had  been  great, 
and  there  was  little  rain.  The  heat  had  hatched 
a  Tast  swarm  of  small  red  worms,  resembling 
ascarides.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  in- 
sects must  hare  been  swallowed  by  the  tur- 
keys, and  from  this  cause,  and  the  bad  quality 
of  the  water  which  they  had  drunk  a  great  de- 
gree of  inflammation  in  the  crop  would  ensue, 
with  a  stoppage  of  the  passage  which  conducts 
to  the  gissard.  I  divided  the  turkeys  into  two 
classes;  for  those  who  were  still  sound  I  or- 
dered grain  and  good  wate^  with  all  that  were 
diseased  I  practised  the  operation  of  tapping  with 
a  lancet,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  crop.  I  in- 
jected at  the  opening,  by  means  of  a  small  syringe, 
a  slight  decoction  of  Jesuit's  bark,  mixed  with  a 
little  brandy;  which  was  repeated  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Next  day  the  wound  was  bet- 
ter marked.  I  made  again  the  same  injection, 
and  two  hours  after,  I  forced  them  to  eat  a  little 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  mixed  with  some  crumbs  of 
bread.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  wound  in 
the  crop  was  closed;  which  I  might  have  pre- 
rented,  but  finding  a  natural  opening  fn  the  bill, 
I  made  them  take,  during  eight  days,  in  their 
drink  the  same  substance  which  had  been  in- 
jected ;  and  they  were,  by  degrees,  put  on  their 
usual  diet.  I  need  not  add  that  clear  water  was 
given  them,  instead  of  that  of  the  standing  pools. 
Ten  of  these  animals  had  died  before  my  arrival ; 
two  perished  during  the  treatment,  and  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  which  might  be  about  forty,  either 
•scaped  the  disease  or  were  cured." — M,  Ligntau, 

To  em  Cold*  of  wery  dueription  tn  Cattle. 

The  first  attempt  should  be  to  remove  the  cause, 
by  giving  to  the  animal  a  warm  cordial  drink; 
which,  acting  as  a  stimulant  on  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  will  give  fresh  motion  to  these  parts, 
and  enable  nature  to  resume  her  former  course. 

Take  of  sweet  fennel-seeds  and  cummin-seeds, 
each  2  ounces,  in  powder;  long  pepper,  turmeric, 
ginger  each  1  ounce,  in  powder.   M  i  x  f or  one  drink. 

The  method  of  giving  this  drink  is  as  follows : 
Pot  it  into  a  pitcher  with  2  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
and  2  tablespoonsful  of  treacle  or  coarse  sugar ; 
then  poar  one  quart  of  boiling  ale  upon  the  whole ; 
cover  them  down  till  new-milk  warm,  and  then 
give  the  drink  to  the  beast. 

In  two  hours  after  giving  the  drink  let  the  ani- 
mal have  a  good  mash  made  of  scalded  bran,  or 
gr'und  malt,  with  a  handful  or  two  of  ground 
<i.i:?  or  barley  meal  added  to  it,  and  warm  water 
that  day.  In  slight  colds,  during  the  summer, 
these  drinks  may  be  given  to  cattle  while  in  their 

Easture;  and,  where  it  can  be  made  convenient, 
)t  them  fast  two  hours  after,  and  then  grace  as 
usniU.  It  is  also  necessary  to  examine  the  sick 
animals  every  day,  U>  watch  them  while  they  both 
dung  and  stale,  and  to  see  whether  the  body  be  of 
a  proper  heat  and  the  nose  or  munle  of  a  natural 


If  these  be  regular  there  is  not  much  dangcrr» 
If,  however,  fererish  symptoms  should  appear 
(which  frequently  happens),  the  animal  will  be- 
come costive.  In  such  cases  give  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Purging  Drink. 

Take  of  Glauber  salts,  1  pound)  ginger,  in  pow* 
der,  2  ounces ;  treacle,  4  ounces. 

Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  pitcher  and  poor 
8  pints  of  boiling  water  upon  them.  When  new« 
milk  warm  give  the  whole  for  one  dose. 

Another, 

Take  of  Epsom  salts,  1  pound ;  anise-seeds  and 
ginger,  in  powder,  each  2  ounces;  treade,  4 
ounces. 

Let  this  be  given  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

In  most  cases  these  drinks  will  be  snflScient  to 
purge  a  full-grown  animal  of  this  kind.  By  striot 
attention  to  the  above  method  of  application,  » 
fever  may  be  prevented,  and  the  animal  speedily 
restored. 

If  the  fever  continue,  after  the  intestines  havw 
been  evacuated  (which  is  seldom  the  case),  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  some  blood  from  the  animal,  and 
the  quantity  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
disease  and  habit  of  body. 

To  cure  the  Tellovn  or  Jaundice  in  Ifeat  Cfatlle. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance, it  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  removed  by  ad- 
ministering the  following  drink : 

Reduce  to  powder  cummin-seeds,  anise-seeds^ 
and  turmeric  root,  each  2  ounces ;  grains  of  para- 
dise, and  salt  of  tartar,  each  1  ounce. 

Now  slice  1  ounce  of  Castile  soap,  and  mix  it 
with  2  ounces  of  treacle ;  put  the  whole  into  a 
pitcher,  then  pour  a  quart  of  boiling  ale  upon  the 
ingredients,  and  cover  them  down  till  now-milk 
warm,  then  give  the  drink.  It  will  often  be  pro- 
per to  repeat  this,  two  or  three  times,  every  other 
day,  or  oftener  if  required.  If  the  beast  be  in  good 
condition,  take  away  from  two  to  three  quarts  of 
blood ;  but  the  animal  should  not  be  turned  out 
after  bleeding  that  day,  nor  at  night,  but  the 
morning  following  it  may  go  to  its  pasture  as 
usual.  After  this  has  had  the  desired  effect,  let 
the  following  be  given : 

Take  of  balsam  copaiva,  1  onnoe ;  salt  of  tartar, 
1  ounce ;  Castile  soap,  2  ounces.  Beat  them  to- 
gether in  a  marble  mortar ;  and  add  of  valerian 
root,  in  powder,  2  ounces ;  ginger  root  and  Peruvian 
bark,  in  powder,  each  1  ounce;  treacle,  2  ounces^ 

Mix  for  one  drink. 

Let  this  drink  be  given  in  a  quart  of  warm  gruel, 
and  repeated  if  necessary  every  other  day.  It 
will  be  proper  to  keep  the  body  sufficiently  open 
thruugh  every  stage  of  the  disease ;  for  if  costive- 
ness  be  permitted,  the  fever  will  increase,  and  if 
not  timely  removed,  the  disorder  will  terminate 
fatally.  . 

Frenzy,  or  Injlammation  of  the  Brain, 

Is  sometimes  occasioned  by  wounds  or  oontn- 
sions  in  the  head,  that  are  attended  with  violent 
infiammations  of  the  vessels,  and  if  not  speedily 
relieved,  may  terminate  in  a  gangrene  or  a  morti- 
fication, which  is  very  often  the  case,  and  that  in  a 
few  days. 

Method  of  Cure, 

In  the  cure  of  this  disease,  the  following  method 
must  be  attended  to : — First  lessen  the  quantity  of 
blood  by  bleeding,  which  may  be  repeated  if  re- 
quired, and  by  which  the  great  efflux  of  blood 
upon  the  temporal  arteries  will  be  lessened  and 
much  retarded.    The  following  purgative  drink 
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win  h%  foQiid  saitable  for  thli  dUwM6»  and  like- 
viae  for  most  feTen  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Take  of  Olaaber  salts,  1  poand ;  tartarised  an- 
timony,  1  dnMhm;  camphor,  2  draohms;  treacle, 
ioanees. 

Mix,  and  pat  the  whole  into  a  pitcher,  and  poor 
I  pints  of  boiling  water  upon  them. 

When  new-ibilk  warm  add  landannm,  half  an 
ovnce,  and  give  it  all  for  one  dose. 

This  drink  will  in  general  operate  briskly  in  the 
fpeee  of  20  or  24  hoars ;  if  not,  let  one  half  of  the 
quantity  be  given  to  the  beast  every  night  and 
morning,  until  the  desired  effect  be  obtained. 

To  cure  Jffavem  or  Blown  in  OaUU, 

This  complaint  is  in  general  occasioned  by  the 
animal  feeding  for  a  considerable  time  apon  rich 
snoeoleot  food,  so  that  the  stomach  becomes  over- 
eliarged,  and  they,  throagh  their  greediness  to  eat, 
forget  to  lie  down  to  ruminate  or  chew  their  cad. 
Thas  the  paunch  or  first  stomach  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  expelling  its  contents ;  a  concoction  and 
fennentation  take  place  in  the  stomach,  by  which 
a  large  quantity  of  confined  air  is  formed  in  the 
part  that  extends  nearly  to  the  anas,  and  for  want 
of  Tent  at  that  part,  causes  the  animal  to  swell 
even  to  a  state  of  suffocation,  or  a  rapture  of  some 
part  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  ensues.  As  sud- 
den death  is  the  consequence  of  this;  the  greatest 
caution  in  necessary  in  taming  cattle  into  a  fresh 
pssture,  if  the  bite  of  grass  be  considerable ;  nor 
shoald  they  be  suffered  to  stop  too  long  at  a  Ume 
in  sach  pastures  before  they  are  removed  into  a 
fold  yard,  or  some  close  where  there  is  but  little 
to  est,  in  order  that  the  organs  of  rumination  and 
digestion  may  have  time  to  discharge  their  func- 
tions. 

If  this  be  attended  to  several  times,  it  will  take 
away  that  greediness  of  disposition,  and  prevent 
this  dbtreasing  complaint. 

TreatmmU, 

As  soon  as  the  beast  is  discovered  to  be  either 
hoven  or  blown,  by  eating  too  great  a  quantity  of 
sueealent  grasses,  let  a  purging  drink  be  given ; 
this  will,  for  the  most  part,  check  fermentation  in 
the  stomach,  and  in  a  very  short  time  force  a  pas- 
sage through  the  intestines. 

PauHching, 

This  is  a  method  frequently  resorted  to  in  dan- 
gerous eases.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner:  —  Take  a  sharp  penknife  and 
gently  introduce  it  into  the  paunch  between  the 
haunch  bone  and  the  last  rib  on  the  left  side.  This 
will  instantly  give  vent  to  a  large  quantity  of  fetid 
air;  a  small  tube  of  a  sufficient  length  may  then 
be  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  remain  until 
the  air  is  sufficiently  evacuated ;  afterwards,  take 
out  the  tnbe,  and  lay  a  pitch  plaster  over  the  ori- 
fice. Wounds  of  this  kind  are  seldom  attended 
with  danger ;  where  it  has  arisen,  it  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  injudicious  operator  introducing 
his  knife  into  a  wrong  part.  After  the  wind  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  body  has  been  reduced  to  its  na- 
tural state,  give  an  opiate  drink. 

To  cure  Smmming  in  the  Bead, 
This  disease  mostly  attacks  animals  that  have 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  starvation  du- 
ring the  winter  season ;  and  which  have  in  the 
•pring  of  the  year  been  admitted  into  a  fertile  pas- 
Wrej  hence  is  prodooed  a  redandancy  of  blood 


and  other  flnids,  pressing  upon  the  contracted  ves- 
sels, while  the  animal  eoonomy,  on  the  other  hand^ 
is  using  its  utmost  endeavor  to  restore  reduced  na- 
ture to  its  original  state.  If  it  be  not  checked  in 
its  infancy  by  bleeding,  evacuating,  etc.,  infiam* 
mation  in  all  probability  must  take  place;  in  whieh 
ease  the  beast  is  attended  with  all  the  symptomj 
of  one  that  is  raving  mad. 

The  cure  must  first  be  attempted  by  taking  from 
two  to  three  or  fonr  qnarts  of  blood  from  the  ani- 
mal, according  to  sixe  and  strength ;  two  or  three 
hours  after,  give  a  purging  drink. 

Purging  is  generally  necessary  in  this  disease. 

Age  of  Cattle,  etc 

The  age  of  the  ox  or  cow  is  told  chiefly  by  the 
teeth,  and  less  perfectly  by  the  horns.  The  tem- 
porary teeth  are  in  part  throagh  at  birth,  and  all 
the  incisors  are  through  in  twenty  days ;  the  first, 
second  and  third  pairs  of  temporary  molars  are 
through  in  thirty  days;  the  teeth  have  grown 
large  enough  to  touch  each  other  by  the  sixth 
month ;  they  gradually  wear  and  fall  in  eighteen 
months;  the  fourth  permanent  molars  are  through 
at  the  fourth  month;  the  fifth  at  the  fifteenth; 
the  sixth  at  two  years.  The  temporary  teeth  be- 
gin to  fall  at  twenty-one  months,  and  are  entirely 
replaced  by  the  thiHy-ninth  to  the  furty-flah 
month.  The  development  is  quite  complete  at 
from  five  to  six  years.  At  that  time  the  border  of 
the  incisors  has  been  worn  away  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  grinders.  At  six  years,  the  first  grind- 
ers are  beginning  to  wear,  and  are  on  a  level  with 
the  incisors.  At  eight  years,  the  wear  of  the  first 
grinders  is  very  apparent.  At  ten  or  eleven  years, 
used  surfaces  of  the  teeth  begin  to  bear  a  square 
mark  surrounded  by  a  white  line;  and  this  is  pro- 
nounced on  all  the  teeth  by  the  twelfth  year ;  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  the  fourteenth  year  this 
mark  takes  a  round  form.  The  rings  on  the  boms 
are  less  useful  as  guides.  At  ten  or  twelve  months 
the  first  ring  appears ;  at  twenty  months  to  two 
years  the  second;  at  thirty  to  thirty-two  months 
the  third  ring;  at  forty  to  forty-six  months  the 
fourth  ring;  at  fifty-four  to  sixty  months  the  fifth 
ring,  and  so  on.  But,  at  the  fitlh  year,  the  three 
first  rings  are  indistinguishable,  and  at  the  eighth 
year  all  the  rings.  Besides,  the  dealers  file  the 
horns. 

Age  qf  the  Sheep, 

In  the  sheep,  the  temporary  teeth  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  the  first  week,  and  fill  the  mouth  at  three 
months ;  they  are  gradually  worn,  and  fall  at  about 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  The  fourth  permanent 
grinders  appear  at  three  months,  and  the  fifth  pair 
at  twenty  to  twenty-seven  months.  A  common 
rule  is,  **  two  broad  teeth  every  year."  The  wear 
of  the  teeth  begins  to  be  marked  about  six  years. 

Age  of  the  Pig, 

The  age  of  the  pig  is  known  up  to  three  years 
by  the  teeth;  after  that  there  is  no  certainty. 
The  temporary  teeth  are  complete  in  three  or  four 
I  months;  about  the  sixth  month  the  premolars  be- 
tween the  tusks  and  the  first  pair  of  molars  ap- 
pear; in  six  to  ten  months  the  tusks  and  posterior 
incisors  are  replaced;  in  twelve  months  to  two 
years  the  other  incisors;  the  fourth  permanent 
molars  appear  at  sixth  months ;  the  fifth  pair  al 
ten  monUis ;  and  the  sixth  and  last  at  etghteen 
months. 
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MEDICIN^E. 


Omieral  BiUm  /or  trnUng  Ditoff. 

RhU  \,  —  In  every  eomplaint,  whatever  it  may 
be  celled,  if  yoo  find  the  paUe  quiek,  hard,  fnll, 
and  strong,  the  head  aobini^,  tongue  foul,  skin  hot, 
or  those  marks  which  denote  it  to  be  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  remember  the  plan  is  to  reduce  ex- 
eitement  by  purging,  low  diet,  drinking  plentiAiUy 
of  oold  water  and  lemonade,  rest,  etc. 

RnU  2. — If,  on  the  contrary,  the  pulse  be  small, 
■oft,  feeble,  and  intermitting,  the  tongue  dark,  and 
great  debility  or  weakness  is  evident,  reverse  the 
whole  plitn;  the  diet  mast  be  generous  and  nou- 
rishing, the  bowels  opened  with  gentle  lazatires, 
and  the  strength  supported  by  bark,  sulphate  of 
quinine,  wine,  and  tonics  of  Tarious  kinds. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  careful  in  distin- 
guishing the  weakness  which  is  here  meant,  from 
that  state  of  debility  which  arises  from  excessive 
action,  from  the  stuffing  up  of  the  vessels,  and 
which  requires  the  lancet  As  a  mistake  might 
prove  fatal,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  pulse, 
by  which  they  can  be  known.  In  that  state 
which  requires  tonics,  the  pulse  is  small,  soft  — 
sometimes  like  a  thread,  and  quick.  In  the  other, 
it  is  slower  and  fbll,  giving  considerable  resist- 
ance to  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

RuU  S. — If,  in  addition  to  those  symptoms  men- 
tioned in  the  second  rule,  the  tongue  be  covered 
with  a  black  coat — foul,  dark-looking  sores  form 
about  the  gums  and  insides  of  the  cheeks  —  the 
breath  be  offensive,  etc.,  the  same  class  of  remedies 
Ss  to  be  vigorously  employed,  with  a  free  use  of 
acids  and  other  antiseptic  articles. 

Rnle  4.  —  Severe 'local  pains,  as  in  the  head, 
side,  etc.,  may  require  the  use  of  the  lancet,  purg- 
hug,  and  blisters  to  the  part. 

Buleb, — Incessant  and  earnest  entreaties  on  the 
part  of  the  sick  for,  or  longing  after,  any  particu- 
lar article  of  diet,  if  steadily  persevered  in,  may 
be  safely  indulged,  whether  the  use  of  it  agrees  or 
not  with  our  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Rule  6.  —  In  all  fevers,  where  the  pulse  is 
quick,  full  and  strong,  the  skin  burning  to  the 
touch,  and  there  is  no  perspiration,  apply  gently 
cold  water  over  the  beaa  and  limbs  of  the  patient, 
wipe  him  dry  and  cover  him  in  bed.  If,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  a  chill  be  experienced,  nnd  the 
pulse  sink,  give  warm  wine,  etc.,  and  omit  the 
water  for  the  future.  Should  a  pleasant  glow, 
over  the  whole  frame,  follow  the  affusion,  and  the 
patient  feel  relieved  by  it,  repeat  it  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Rnte  7. — Observe  eareftilly,  the  effects  of  vari- 
ous articles  of  food,  as  well  as  physic,  upon  your 
own  body,  and  choose  those  which  experience 
proves  to  agree  best  with  you.  It  is  a  vulgar,  but 
true  saying,  that  "What  is  one  man's  meat  is 
another's  poison."  When,  however,  the  stomach 
is  out  of  order,  do  not  conclude  hastily  that  a  par- 
ticular article  is  injurious;  as,  at  such  a  time, 
everything  may  seem  to  disagree,  and  the  simplest 
things  are  then  the  best. 

Rule  8.  —  Keep  a  sick  room  always  well  venti- 
lated. Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  an  important  reme- 
dial agent  in  all  diseases. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the  patient  should 
be  exposed  to  a  direct  current  of  air,  which  should 
be  always  avoided  by  well  and  si6k. 

OF  THE  PULSE. 
The  pulse  is  nothing  more  than  the  beating  of 


an  artery.  Every  time  the  heart  contracts,  a  por. 
tion  of  blood  is  forced  into  the  arteries,  which  di- 
late or  swell  to  let  it  pass,  and  then  immediately 
regain  their  former  sise,  until  by  «  second  stroke 
of  the  same  organ,  a  fresh  column  of  blood  ia 
pushed  through  them,  when  a  similar  action  is  re> 
peated.  This  swelling  and  contraoring  of  the  ar- 
teries then  constitutes  the  pulse,  and  consequently 
it  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  body  where 
those  vessels  run  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
be  felt.  Physicians  look  for  it  at  the  wrist  from 
motives  of  convenience. 

The  strength  and  velocity  of  the  pulse  vai^ 
much  in  different  persons,  even  in  a  state  of  per 
feet  health.  It  averages  about  seventy  beata  a 
minute  in  adults.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in 
children  than  in  adults;  and  in  old  men  it  grows 
more  slow  and  feeble,  owing  to  the  decreased  en- 
ergy of  the  heart.  The  pulse  is  increased  both  in 
strength  and  velocity  by  running,  walking,  riding, 
and  jumping ;  by  eating,  drinking,  singing,  speak- 
ing, and  by  joy,  anger,  eto.  It  is  diminished,  in 
like  manner,  by  fear,  want  of  nourishment,  melan- 
choly, excessive  evacuations,  or  by  whatever  tends 
to  debilitate  the  system. 

In  feeling  the  pulse,  then,  in  sick  persons,  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  these  causes,  or,  what 
is  better,  we  should  wait  until  their  temporary 
effects  have  ceased. 

A  full,  tense,  and  strong  pulse  is  when  the  ar- 
rery  swells  boldly  under  the  finger,  and  resists  its 
pressure  more  or  less ;  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
pulsation  be  very  rapid,  it  is  called  quick,  full, 
and  strong ;  if  slow,  the  contrary. 

A  hard,  corded  pulse  is  that  in  which  the  ar- 
tery feels  like  the  string  of  a  violin,  or  a  piece  of 
tightened  oat-g^t,  giving  eonsiderable  resistance 
to  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

The  soft  and  intermitting  pvlses  are  easily 
known  by  their  names.  In  cases  of  extreme  de- 
bility, on  the  approach  of  death,  and  in  some  par- 
ticular diseases,  the  artery  vibrates  under  the  fin- 
ger like  a  thread. 

In  feeling  the  pulse,  three  or  four  fingers  should 
be  laid  on  it  at  once.  The  most  convenient  spot 
to  do  this,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  wrist,  out 
it  can  be  readily  done  in  the  temple,  just  before, 
and  close  to  the  ear,  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  at  the 
under  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  thing,  among 
the  hamstrings,  and  on  the  top  of  the  foot. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  large  blood-vexsels  in 
the  human  body :  arteries  and  veins.  The  arte- 
ries carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body,  where  they  are  connected 
through  the  capillaries  with  the  veins  which  bring 
it  back  again.  An  artery  pulsates  or  beats;  a 
vein  does  not. 


OP  FEVER. 

Fever  is  by  far  the  most  common  complaint  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject  It  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a  combination  of  heat,  loss 
of  appetite,  weakness,  and  inability  to  sleep.  It 
makes  its  appearance  in  two  ways:  either  sud- 
denly and  violently,  or  gradually  and  gently. 
When  it  comes  on  in  the  first  manner,  a  cold 
shaking,  attended  with  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
or  vomiting,  marks  its  aecess ;  the  cold  is  more 
severe  than  in  the  latter,  as  is  also  the  pain  in  the 
head,  and  other  symptoms.  When  its  attack  is 
gradual,  a  feeling  of  soreneu  over  the  whola 
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%ndj  tneh  as  is  eiperienoed  after  a  hard  day's 
Work  bj  one  not  aconstomed  to  it,  shows  its  ap- 
pt>»di.  Naasea,  pains  in  the  head,  chills,  and 
miore  or  less  heat  and  thirst  soon  follow. 

As  these  symptoms  vary  infinitely  in  their  de- 
grees of  7iolenoe»  the  treatment  to  be  pnrsaed 
must  differ  aooordingly.  Thus  the  same  direc- 
tions that  are  given  for  simple  inflammatory 
ferer  mast  be  adhered  to,  in  one  whose  symptoms 
are  lighter,  though  similar,  only  there  is  no  ne- 
esMitj  for  poshing  them  to  so  great  an  extent. 

A*M}>^  Inflammatory  Fevtr, 

Sjympiomt, —  Chills,  flushed  face,  skin  hot,  eyes 
red,  pulse  qaiok,  f^ll,  strong,  and  regular,  great 
thirsty  tongue  white,  urine  high-colored  and  small 
in  quantity,  bowels  costive,  breathing  quick,  etc 

CvHtet. — Cold,  violent  exercise  while  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  intemperance,  the  indul- 
gence of  unruly  passions. 

TreaitnenL — Bleed  the  patient,  if  he  he  robust, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  attack.  The  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  be  taken  should  be  regulated  by 
the  strength  and  age  of  the  person,  and  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms.  In  this  country,  where  diseases 
are  very  acute,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ounces  is  an 
average  quantity  for  a  robust  man.  If  there  be  great 
pain  in  the  head,  shave  it  and  apply  a  blister,  or 
cloths  wrung  out  of  iced  vinegar  and  water,  fre- 
quently renewed.  The  bowels  are  to  be  freely  opened 
with  Epsom  salts  or  citrate  of  magnesia,  and  the 
diet  should  consist  of  plenty  of  cold  water,  rice 
water,  or  lemonade.  If  the  beat  of  the  body  be 
excessive  and  burning  to  the  toach,  and  there  is 
no  |*erspiration,  let  cold  water  be  applied  with  a 
sponge  to  his  head  and  limbs,  and  then  wipe  him 
dry  and  cover  him  in  bed.  If  there  be  intense 
pain  in  the  head  or  side,  apply  a  blister.  The 
saline  mixture,  below,  will  be  found  useful  through- 
out. An  emetic,  at  the  very  onset,  sometimes  cuts 
short  the  disease.  The  room  should  be  kept  quiet, 
cool,  and  dark,  every  source  of  excitement  being 
removed. 

Sttliue  Mixture,  —  Carbonate  of  potassa,  2 
drachms ;  water,  6  ounces.  When  the  salt  is  dis- 
lolved,  add  by  degrees  portions  of  fresh  lemon 
juice  till  it  ceases  to  effervesce.  A  tablespoonful 
may  be  taken  every  half  hour. 

InUrmiUent,  or  Fetvr  and  Ague, 

Of  this  fever,  there  are  several  varieties,  which 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  length  of  time 
that  elapses  between  their  attacks.  There  is  one 
called  quotidian,  in  which  it  comes  on  every 
tjiPrenty-four  hours;  another  named  tertian,  in 
which  it  arrives  every  forty-eight  hours,  and  the 
third  qvartan,  because  the  intermission  lasts 
aeventy-two  hours. 

Sjfmptmna.  —  The  symptoms  of  fever  and  ague 
are,  unfortunately,  too  well  known  among  os,  com- 
mencing with  yawning,  stretching  and  uneasi* 
ness;  this  is  succeeded  by  slight  chills  or  shiver- 
Lags,  thai  end  in  a  violent  or  convulsive  shaking 
of  the  whole  body.  This  is  the  cold  fit,  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  fever  or  hot  fit  The 
pulse  rises,  the  skin  becomes  hot,  with  pain  in  the 
head,  tongue  white,  and  all  the  marks  of  fever, 
terminating  in  a  profuse  sweat,  which  gradaally 
subsiding,  leaves  the  patient  in  his  natural  state, 
though  somewhat  weakened. 

Treatment. — On  the  first  alarm  that  is  given  by 
a  chill,  or  any  of  those  feelings  indicative  of  its 
approach,  take  50  or  60  drops  of  laudanam  in  a 

Slass  of  warm  wine,  with  a  little  sugar  and  a  few 
rops  of  the  essence  of  peppermint,  get  into  bed, 
and  cover  yourself  with  several  blankets;  this 
leldom  fails  to  cut  short  the  disease.    If  the  cold 


fit,  however,  has  passed  by,  the  next  aeoesslon 
should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  same  remedy 
resorted  to.  If  the  inflammatory  symptoms  seem 
to  require  it,  open  the  bowels  with  senna  and 
salts ;  when  this  is  done,  in  the  intermU  use  a 
quinine  pill  of  one  grain  every  hour ;  if  it  cannot 
be  procured  take  as  large  doses  Peruvian  birk  ai 
the  stomach  will  bear ;  in  addition  to  this,  eiiden  vor 
during  the  cold  fit  to  bring  on  the  hot  one,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  by  warm  drinks,  bledders  or 
bottles  filled  with  warm  water  applied  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  the  stomach.  We**k  whiskey 
punch  answers  this  purpose  very  well,  it  also  is 
of  use  by  inducing  swent  when  the  hot  stage  is 
formed.  If  the  disease  resists  this  treatment,  try 
six  drops  of  Fowler's  Solution  of  Arsenic  three 
times  a  day,  witb  the  bark,  gradually  increasing 
it  to  nine  or  ten  drops  at  each  dose.  As  this  is  a 
powerful  remedy,  care  must  be  taken  to  watch  its 
effects ;  if  it  produce  sickness  at  the  stomach,  hesdo 
ache,  or  swelling  of  the  face,  it  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  restore  the  tone  of  the  system  when  getting 
better,  remove  to  a  healthy  pure  air,  use  gentle 
and  daily  exercise,  with  a  generous  diet,  ir«>n  and 
bitters.  If  the  liver  or  spleen  become  affected, 
recourse  may  sometimes  be  had  to  mercury. 

Much  mischief  is  done  by  giving  either  the 
quinine  or  the  bark  too  early  in  the  disease, 
nnd  before  its  inflammatory  stage  is  passed.  It 
should  never  be  employed  until  the  bowels  have 
been  well  opened  and  the  excitement  reduced. 

Remittent  Fever. 

This  is  a  kind  of  fever  which  occasionally  abntes, 
but  does  not  entirely  cease,  before  a  fresh  attNck 
comes  on,  so  tbnt  the  patient  is  never  completely 
free  from  it.  The  must  usual  form  of  it  is  called 
bilious  fever,  or  bilious  remittent 

Bilioue  Fever, 

Sj/mptome.  —  In  this  disease  all  the  marks  of 
great  excitement  and  a  superfluity  of  bile  are 
visible ;  the  skin  is  hot,  the  pulse  teni>e  and  full, 
tongue  white  in  the  commencement,  changing  to 
brown,  as  the  fever  increases,  breathing  hurried 
and  anxious,  bowels  very  costive,  and  skin  of  a 
yellowish  hue.  In  bad  eases,  there  is  great  pain 
in  the  head,  delirium,  the  patient  picks  at  the  bed 
clothes,  a  convulsive  jerking  of  the  tendons  at  the 
wrist,  tongue  black  and  furred,  a  deep  yellow  skin, 
vomiting,  and  hiccup. 

Catteee, — A  peculiar  poisonous  vapor  from  ponds, 
marshes,  snd  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

7*rea<iMenf.  —  This  must  be  conducted  on  our 
general  principles.  As  the  inflsmmatory  and 
bilious  symptoms  are  the  most  prevalent  at  the 
commencement,'  bleed  the  patient  if  he  be  ro* 
busL  The  next  step  is  to  open  his  bowels.  Ten 
grains  of  calomel,  combined  with  a  portion  of 
jalap,  msy  be  given  in  molasses,  and  repeated  or 
followed  by  a  saline  purgative,  until  copious 
evacuations  are  produced.  If  the  pain  in  the 
head  l>e  very  great,  shave  it  and  apply  a  blister. 
Should  the  skin  be  very  hot,  and  great  thirst  and 
restlessness  prevail,  apply  cold  water  over  the 
body,  as  directed  in  simple  inflammatory  fever. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  rice-water,  lemonade, 
etc.,  taking  care  to  keep  up  a  moderate  discharge 
from  the  bowels  by  purgatives,  during  the  whole 
of  the  disesse. 

If,  however,  in  spite  of  all  endeavors  to  the  con- 
trary, the  complaint  seems  advancing,  the  patient 
should  be  brought  carefully  under  the  influence 
of  quinine.  As  soon  as  symptoms  of  exhaustion 
or  a  typhoid  state  make  their  appearance,  no  mer- 
cury should  be  given  internally ;  on  the  contrary, 
bark,  wine^  acids,  etc.,  are  necessary  to  support 
the  patient,  who  should  be  kept  elean,  oool,  and 
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eomfortable,  excluding  all  noifle.  The  extreme  irri« 
tability  of  the  itomaohy  which  is  frequently  foand 
In  bilious  fever,  may  be  overcome  by  the  saline 
draught,  in  a  state  of  effervescence  (to  be  found 
on  page  123),  and  in  the  latter  stage  of  it,  when 
the  pulse  flags,  and  the  system  appears  sinking, 
the  quinine  mixture,  below,  has  been  found  ex- 
tremely asefttl.  Blisters  and  mustard  poultices 
may  also  be  applied  in  this  case  to  the  snkles, 
thighs,  and  wrists.  The  internal  use  of  the  qui- 
nine is  on  invaluable  remedy  in  all  such  cases, 
and  should  never  be  omitted. 

There  are  in  fact  two  distinct  stages  in  this  dis- 
ease that  require  two  different  plans  of  treatment. 
The  first  is  bilious  and  inflammatory,  and  should 
be  met  by  bleeding,  vomiting,  purging  with  calo- 
mel, blisters  to  the  head,  and  the  lUfnsion  of  cold 
water. 

The  second  is  typhoid  and  bilions,  and  must  be 
treated  by  wine,  brandy,  the  quinine  mixture, 
sound  porter,  and  the  peculiar  plan  recommended 
in  typhoid  fever. 

Quinine  Mixture, 

Sulphate  of  quinine  32  grains;  elixir  of  vitriol 
1  drachm;  peppermint  water  4  ounces.  The  dose 
is  a  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  two. 

Typhoid  or  Low  Nervoue  Fever, 
jSymj9<o«if«.«~Langu6r,  debility,  dejection  of  mind, 
alternate  flushes  of  heat  and  chill*,  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  loathing  of  food,  confusion  of  ideas. 
These  are  succeeded  by  vertigo,  pain  in  the  head, 
cough,  frequent  weak  and  sometimes  intermitting 
pulse,  the  tongue  dry  and  covered  with  a  brown 
fur,  the  teeth  and  gums  being  encrusted  with  the 
same,  the  forehead  is  covcrd  \iv' th  pweat,  while 
the  hands  are  dry  and  glow  with  heat,  the  patient 
talks  wildly.  There  is  diarrhoea  and  swelling  of 
the  abdomen. 

Cauee: — Qrief,  honA-siokness,  whatever  tends  to 
weaken  the  system,  a  poor  diet,  living  in  close, 
filthy  apartments.  Distinguish  it  from  typhus  fe- 
ver by  the  attack  coming  on  more  gradually,  and 
by  the  greater  mildness  of  the  symptoms  and  the 
want  of  those  marks  mentioned  in  the  former. 

Treatment. — If  the  bowels  be  costive  give  some 
gentle  laxative,  as  rhubarb  or  castor  oil.  As  soon 
as  this  has  operated,  or  even  before  (if  the  weak- 
ness of  the  patient  seem  to  require  it),  exhibit 
wine  whey  and  beef-tea,  always  remembering  that 
if  the  strength  of  the  patient  be  not  supported  by 
these  means,  he  may  die  of  debility.  Applying 
cold  water  gently  over  the  body  is  a  remedy  in 
this  disease,  of  great  value.  If  delirium  or  insen- 
sibility come  on,  shave  the  head  and  apply  a  blis- 
ter to  it,  or  cloths  wrong  out  of  iced  vinegar  and 
water.  If  a  copious  purging  ensue  it  must  be 
stopped,  or  it  will  prove  fatal ;  this  may  be  done  by 
the  mixture  No.  1,  or  by  opium.  Musk  mixture, 
No  2,  and  the  camphor  mixture.  No.  8,  will  also 
be  found  useful.  Great  reliance  is  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  may 
be  taken  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  four 
times  a  day,  dissolved  in  a  little  gum  arable  tea,  or 
in  pills. 

The  order  of  remedies,  then,  in  typhoid  fever,  is 
to  open  the  bowels  with  the  mildest  laxatives,  to 
use  win^  or  sometimes  brandy,  to  apply  cold  water 
over  the  body,  to  give  milk,  chicken  water,  jellies, 
tapioca,  sago,  etc.;  to  check  purging,  keep  the  room 
eool  and  clean,  use  the  quinine  mixture,  one  or  all 
of  the  different  mixtures  of  camphor  or  musk,  and 
If  delirium  come  on  to  apply  blisters  to  the  head. 
Bleeding  is,  at  best,  a  doubtful  remedy  in  typhoid, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  without  being  ordered 
by  a  physician ;  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  certain 
death  to  the  patient. 


No.  1.  Aeiringent  Jftocfure.— Chalk  mixture  4 
ounces ;  tincture  of  kino  1  drachm ;  lavender  com- 
pound 1  drachm ;  laudanum  30  drops.  Dose,  a 
tablespoonful  every  two  or  three  hours,  as  may  ba 
required. 

No.  2.  Mueh  Mixture. — Musk  1  drachm ;  gnm 
arable,  powdered,  1  drachm ;  loaf  suga  the  same ; 
water  6  onnees.  Rub  up  the  musk  and  sugar,  ad- 
ding the  water  very  gradually.  The  dt  se  is  a  tai- 
blespoonful  every  two  hours. 

No.  3.  Camphn'  Mixture, — Camphor  30  grains; 
powdered  gum  arabio  2  drachms;  loaf  sugar  li 
drachms,  peppermint  water  6  ounces.  Moisten 
the  camphor  with  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  rub  it  to  a  powder.  The  gum  arable  and 
sugar  beat  to  a  paste,  add  the  camphor,  and  pour 
in  the  water  gradually.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoon- 
Ail  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Typhne  Fever, 

Sjpnptome. — Severe  chills,  astonishing  and  sud- 
den loss  of  strength,  countenance  livid  and  ex- 
pressive of  stupor,  the  skin  sometimes  burning  to 
the  touch,  at  others  the  heat  is  moderate,  the  pulse 
is  quick,  small  and  rarely  hard,  violent  pain  in  the 
head,  redness  of  the  eyes,  low,  muttering  delirium, 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  dark  brown  or  black- 
looking  crust,  blackish  sores  form  about  the  gums, 
the  breath  is  very  offensive,  and,  in  the  latter 
stage,  the  urine  also,  which  deposits  a  dark  sedi- 
ment; in  extremely  bad  cases  blood  is  poured  out 
under  the  skin,  forming  purple  spot«,  and  breaks 
out  from  the  xiose  and  different  parts  of  the  body, 
the  pulse  flutters  and  sinks,  hiccup  comes  on,  and 
death  closes  the  horrid  scene. 

Treatment. — As  severe  cases  of  this  disease  are 
apt  to  run  their  career  with  fatal  rapidity,  no  time 
should  be  lost;  bleeding  is  not  admissible,  the  loss 
of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  being  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  death.  The  flrst  medicine  given  may 
be  a  wild  purgative ;  oastor  oil  will  answer  the 
purpose.  If  the  heat  of  the  patient's  body  be 
great,  sponge  him  with  vinegar  and  water.  This 
practice  produces  the  happiest  results.  As  noon 
as  he  is  wiped  dry,  and  has  taken  the  wine  if 
chilled,  give  four  drops  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  in 
a  wine  glass  of  the  cold  infusion  of  bark  every 
four  hours.  Wine  and  water  should  generally  be 
liberally  given  in  this  disease  as  soon  as  the  ty- 
phus symptoms  show  themselves.  Liquid  food, 
as  milk  or  beef  tea,  should  be  given  at  short 
intervals.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  same 
doses  as  mentioned  in  typhoid  \fi  a  valuable 
remedy. 

As  a  wash  for  the  mouth,  nothing  is  better  than 
an  ounce  of  alum  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Rest  at  night  must  be  procured  by  opium,  if  ne- 
cessary. If  towards  the  end  of  the  complaint 
there  arise  a  gentle  looseness,  accompanied  with 
a  moisture  on  the  skin,  that  seei^s  likely  to  prove 
critical,  it  should  not  be  meddled  with  ;  but  other- 
wise it  must  be  stopped  by  astringents.  As  this 
is  a  contagious  disease,  all  unnecesear^  commu- 
'cation  with  the  sick  should  be  forbidden.  The 
Camber  should  bet  kept  cool,  clean,  and  frequently 
sprinkled  with  vinegar,  and  all  nuisances  be  im- 
mediately removed.  Much  advantage  will  resnll 
f^om  taking  the  patient,  on  the  very  commenoa- 
ment  of  the  attack,  into  a  new  and  healthy  atmo- 
sphere. 

ffeetie  Fever, 

This  is  never  a  primary  disease,  but  is  alwayv 
found  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  one,  as  con- 
sumption. 

Symptome. — Night  sweats,  bowels  costive  at 
flrst,  then  loose,  alternate  chills  and  flushes,  a  eir- 
onmscribed  spot  on  the  cheeks,  especially  in  the 
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•Aemoon,  s  paenliftr  ddioaoy  of  oomplczioii,  aad 
•ODaoiatiou  fco  so  greftt  a  degne  that  the  patient 
■omatimet  looks  like  a  liTing  ikeleton. 

Trtatment. — Remove  the  oante,  if  poefible,  by 
inriag  the  dieeue  of  which  it  ta  a  qruptom ;  and 
mpport  the  strength  of  the  patient 

In/lammaium  uf  l^«  Bruin. 

SfmpUnM, — Intense  pain  in  the  head,  the  eyes 
ineapaible  of  bearing  the  light,  delirinm,  faoe 
flushed,  oppression  at  the  breast,  the  pnlse  hard 
and  Tory  rapid,  tongue  at  first  of  a  fiery  red,  then 
yellow,  brown  or  black. 

CbtiMt. — Exposure  to  exoessiTe  heat  of  the  sun, 
blows  on  the  head,  intense  application  to  study, 
iBtemperanee.  Distinguish  it  from  inflammatory 
ferer  by  the  pnlse,  which  in  the  one  is  full,  strong 
and  regular,  in  the  other  hard,  quick  and  corded, 
and  by  the  raring  delirium.  From  typhus  by  the 
two  latter  marks. 

TreatmenL — Bleed  the  patient  (as  quickly  as 
possible)  until  he  nearly  faints.  Upon  the  reso- 
uite  employment  of  the  lancet  in  the  onset  we 
must  place  our  chief  dependence.  The  bowels 
should  be  freely  opened  with  Epsom  salts,  the 
head  shaved,  and  a  olister  or  cloths  dipped  in  iced 
▼inegar  and  water,  or  pounded  ice,  be  applied  to 
it,  and  the  room  kept  perfectly  cool,  dark  and 
quiet.  Rice-water,  lemonade,  or  cold  water  is  to 
be  the  only  diet.  Should  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease not  give  way  to  these  remedies,  repeat  the 
purging,  blistering,  etc,  as  often  as  may  be  ne- 
eeesary.  The  most  vigorous  measures  to  reduce 
the  inflammation  are  required,  or  death  will  be 
the  eonsequenee.  Quietness  of  mind  and  body  is 
also  easential  throughout  the  attack. 

Headache. 

Oofuea.  —  Some  particular  disorder  of  which  it 
la  a  symptom.  Indigestion,  a  foul  stomach,  tight 
eravats  or  shirt  collars,  exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  a  rushing  of  blood  into  the  head,  neu- 
ralgia, etc 

TreaimenL  —  This  will  vary  aeoording  to  the 
eanse.  If  it  arises  from  indigestion,  that  must  be 
attended  to.  A  foul  stomach  is  one  of  the  most 
usuaI  causes  of  headache  In  this  case,  fh>m 
three  to  six  grains  of  blue  mass  may  be  adminis- 
tered, which,  at  a  day's  or  night's  interval,  should 
be  followed  by  a  purgative.  If  from  the  beating 
of  the  artery  in  the  temples,  and  a  sense  of  fnl- 
nees  in  the  head,  we  suspeet  it  to  originate  from 
an  undue  determination  to  that  part,  bleed  freely, 
or  enp  or  leech,  and  apply  cloths  dipped  in  eold 
water  to  it.  Long-continued  and  obstinate  head- 
aohe  has  been  frequently  benefited  by  a  seton  on 
tho  back  of  the  neck. 

InflammatioH  of  the  Ejfe, 

Symptowu. —  Pain,  heat  and  swelling  of  the 
parts,  which  appear  bloodshot,  the  tears  hot  and 
■ealding,  fever,  intolerance  of  light;  sometimes 
when  the  lids  are  afitsoted  the  edges  beoome  nloe- 
tated.       « 

CbiMes. — External  injuries,  as  blows,  particles 
of  sand,  etc,  getting  into  them,  exposure  to  oold, 
a  strong  light,  intemperance. 

Treatment  —  If  the  complaint  Is  caused  by  for- 
eign bodies,  they  must  be  removed  with  the  point 
of  a  paint  brush,  or  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wire  cov- 
ered with  lint,  or  washed  out  by  injecting  warm 
milk  and  water  into  the  eye  with  a  small  syringe. 
If  particles  of  iron  stick  in  it  the^r  may  be  drawn 
oat  by  a  magnet  From  whatever  circumstance 
it  may  originate,  the  inflammation  is  to  be  sub- 
dued by  taking  blood  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  eye  by  a  doien  or  more  leeches.  The  bowels, 
ihould  be  freely  opened  with  Epsom  salts,  and  a 


eold  lead-water  poultice,  enolosed  in  a  piece  of 
thin  gause,  be  laid  over  Jie  part  The  room 
should  be  perfectly  dark  and  the  diet  extremely 
low.  Rose-water  may  be  used  as  a  lotion.  If 
the  pain  is  very  severe,  a  small  quantity  of  equal 
parts  of  laudanum  and  water  may  be  dropped 
into  the  eye.  If  the  eye-lids  are  ulcerated,  touch 
them  with  the  white  vitriol  ointment.  Bathing 
the  eye  frequently  with  clear  cold  water  is  a  re- 
freshing and  useful  practice.  If  the  eye-ball  be 
ulcerated  over  the  pupil,  lead-water  must  be 
avoided ;  as,  in  that  case,  it  might  cause  opacity. 
There  are  many  other  diseases  incident  to  the 
eyes,  but  none  that  can  be  managed  by  any  but  a 
physician  or  surgeon.  When,  therefore,  any  alter- 
ation in  the  structure  of  the  eye  is  pereeived,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  having  recourse  to  the  one 
or  the  other. 

Infiammatien  of  the  Bar, 

Sffmpiom; — Pain  in  the  ear,  which  at  last  either 
gradually  ceases,  or  matter  is  disoharged  through 
the  opening. 

Cau9M, — The  aeeumulation  of  hard  wax,  in- 
sects getting  into  it,  iiguries  fVom  blows,  etc. 

TrtatmenL — A  little  warm  olive  oil  or  glycerin, 
with  an  equal  part  of  laudanum,  dropped  into  the 
ear,  and  retained  there  by  a  piece  of  wool  or  cotton, 
will  frequently  procure  almost  instant  relief.  If  it 
be  caused  by  hard  wax,  inject  warm  soapsuds  or  salt 
water  to  soften  it,  and  Uken,  with  care,  endeavor 
to  extract  it,  when  the  oil  and  laudanum  may 
again  be  employed.  In  cases  of  greet  severity  a 
blister  may  be  applied  behind  the  ear.  A  tempo- 
rary deafhees  frequently  results  from  this  com- 
plaint, and  sometimes,  when  matter  is  formed,  the 
bones  of  the  organ  are  destroyed,  and  hearing  is 
lost  forever. 

BUtdvH^from  lAs  N099, 

(TaKMs.— Fullness  of  blood,  violent  exeroiie^ 
particular  positions  of  the  bady,  blows,  etc 

TrwitmtMt. — Keep  the  patient  erect  or  sitting, 
with  his  head  thrown  a  little  backwards,  take  off 
his  oravat,  unbutton  his  shirt  collar,  and  expose 
him  fireely  to  the  oold  air ;  apply  ice  or  oold  vin- 
egar and  water  to  the  back  of  his  neck.  If  the 
pulse  be  full,  bleed  him  from  the  arm.  If  these 
are  not  sufflcient,  moisten  a  plug  of  linen  or  cot- 
ton with  brandy,  roll  it  in  powdered  alum,  and 
screw  it  up  the  nostril.  A  piece  of  catgut  may 
also  be  passed  through  the  nostril  into  the  throat, 
drawn  out  at  the  mouth,  and  a  bit  of  sponge  be 
fastened  to  it  and  drawn  back  again,  so  as  to  make 
the  sponge  block  up  the  posterior  nostril.  In  doing 
this  it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  piece  of  the  catgut 
so  as  to  be  got  hold  of,  in  order  to  withdraw  the 
sponge.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  first  renu> 
edies  will  not  answer  the  purpose  The  patient 
should  avoid  removing  the  clots  which  form  until 
the  bleeding  has  entirely  ceased. 

Polypmt, 

The  nose  is  subject  to  two  species  of  this  tumor, 
the  pear-shaped  or  pendulous  polypus,  and  a  flat- 
tened, irregular  excrescence,  which  is  extremely 
painful  and  is  of  a  cancerous  nature.  As  soon  as 
any  affection  of  this  kind  is  suspected,  apply  to  a 
surgeon. 

Canew  of  the  Lip, 

This  kind  of  cancer  generally  oommenoes  in  a 
small  crack,  which,  after  a  while,  becomes  exqui- 
sitely painful.  If  closely  examined,  this  crack  is 
found  to  be  seated  in  a  small,  hard  tumor,  which 
soon  ulcerates,  and,  if  not  checked,  extends  the 
disorder  to  the  throat,  thereby  endangering  life 

TreatmenL — The  knife  is  the  only  remedy  for 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  species  of  cancer,  and 
no  time  sho^d  be  lost  in  resorting  to  a  surgeon. 
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Merewrial  Uleen  in  the  JfmUh. 

Iiarge,  dark-looking  uloen  in  tb«  mouth  are  a 
eommon  effect  of  the  abuse  of  mercury.  They  may 
be  known  by  the  horrid  smell  of  the  breath,  by  the 
teeth  being  loosened  fh>m  the  gams,  and  by  a  cop- 
pery taste  in  the  mouth. 

Treatwent.  —  Omit  all  meronrial  preparatlonB, 
wash  the  month  frequently  with  sage  tea  or  brandy 
and  water,  and  keep  the  bowels  open  with  snlphor. 

Uleen  and  PimpUt  on  the  Tongue, 
Small  pimples  are  occasionally  found  on  the 
tongue,  whioh  at  last  form  ulcers.  Sometimes 
they  are  occasioned  by  the  rtiugh  and  projecting 
edge  of  a  broken  or  decayed  tooth :  when  this  is 
the  oaune,  the  part  must  be  rounded  by  a  file  or 
the  tooth  extmcted,  when  the  sore  will  heal  with- 
out further  trouble.  Whitish-looking  specks, 
which  seem  inclined  to  spread,  are  also  met  with 
on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  They  are 
easily  removed  by  touching  their  surfaces  with 
burnt  alum. 

Cetneer  of  <A«  TVm^nM. 

Cancer  of  the  tongue  commences  like  that  of 
the  lip,  being  a  crack  or  fissure  in  a  small,  hard, 
deep  seated  tumor  on  the  side  of  the  tongue. 

Trtatm&U. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  useless 
attempts  to  cure  it  by  medicines.  The  only  safety 
for  the  patient  is  in  the  knife^  and  that  at  an  early 
period. 

Enlargemiad  of  ike  Dintla, 

The  uvula  is  that  little  tongue-like  appendage 
that  hangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the  fleshy 
curtain  which  divides  the  mouth  from  the  throat. 
It  is  very  subject  to  inflammation,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  it  becomes  so  long  that  its  point 
touches,  and  sometimes  even  lies  along  the  tongue, 
which  creates  considerable  uneasiness,  and  is  now 
and  then  the  cause  of  a  constant  cough,  which 
finally  ends  in  consumption.  It  is  commonly 
called  the  falling  of  the  palate. 

Treatment. — Strong  gargles  of  vinegar  and 
water,  or  a  decoction  of  black-oak  bark,  or  a  wa- 
tery solution  of  alum,  will  frequently  cure  the 
complaint  It  happens  very  frequently,  however, 
that  in  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  it  becomes 
permanently  lengthened,  and  then  the  only  re- 
source is  to  cut  ofi"  the  end  of  it  If  you  are  near 
a  physician  apply  to  him ;  if  not,  the  operation  is 
80  simple  that  any  man  of  common  dexterity  can 

{lerform  it,  particularly  as  little  or  no  blood  fol- 
ows  the  incision.  All  that  is  requisite  is  to  seat 
the  patient,  seise  the  part  with  a  hook,  or  a  slender 
pair  of  pincers,  draw  it  a  little  forward,  and  snap 
off  its  point  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Sfoelling  of  the  Toneile. 

The  tonsils  are  two  glands  situated  in  the  throat, 
one  on  each  side,  whioh  are  very  apt  to  swell  from 
faiflammation  by  oolds.  They  sometimes  beoome 
80  large  as  to  threaten  suffocation. 

Treatment, — In  the  commencement  this  is  the 
same  as  directed  for  inflammatory  sore  throat, 
which  see.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  apply  to  a  sur- 
geon to  take  them  away. 

InJIammatorif  Sore  7%roaU 

Symptom; — Chills  and  flushes  of  heat  snooeed- 
ing  each  other;  fever;  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
the  throat  and  tonsils  much  inflamed ;  swallowing 
is  painful ;  hoarseness ;  heat  and  darting  pains  in 
the  throat 

Caneee. — Coll;  sitting  in  damp  clothes;  wet 
feet ;  excessive  exertions  of  voiee. 

Distinguish  it  from  diphUieria  by  the  fever  being 
inflammatory,  the  absence  of  ash-colored  patches 
the  tonsHa,  etc 


Treaimenu — An  emetic  taken  at  a  very  earij 
stage  of  this  disorder  will  frequently  prevent  It 
from  forming.  The  next  step  is  to  leech  the  pa- 
tient freely  and  give  him  a  large  dose  of  Epsom 
salts.  A  muntard  poultice  or  blister  to  the  throat 
is  an  invaluable  application,  and  should  never  be 
neglected.  The  room  should  be  kept  cool  and 
quiet,  and  the  diet  consist  of  barley  or  rioe-water. 
The  throat  may  be  gargled  several  times  in  the 
day  with  alum  and  water;  inhaling  the  steam  of 
hot  water  from  the  spout  of  a  tea  pot  is  of  use. 

Pntrid  Sore  Throat  or  Diplheria, 

Symptome. — Difficulty  of  swallowing;  respira- 
tion hurried ;  breath  hot ;  skin  dry  and  burning  ; 
a  quick,  weak  and  irregular  pulse ;  scarlet  patches 
break  out  about  the  lips,  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  and  throat^is  of  a  fiery  red  color.  About 
the  second  or  third  day,  upon  examining  the 
throat,  a  number  of  specks  or  patches  between 
an  ash  and  a  dark  brown  color  are  observed  on 
the  palate,  uvula,  tonsils,  etc ;  a  brown  fur  coven 
the  tongue ;  the  lips  are  covered  with  little  vesi- 
cles or  bladders,  which  burst  and  give  out  a  thin, 
acrid  matter  that  produces  ulceration  wherever  it 
touches.  In  bad  cases  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  beoome  black,  and  are  covered  with 
foul  spreading  ulcers,  and  all  the  symptoms  that 
characterise  low  fever  ensue. 

Distinguish  it  from  scarlet  fever  by  the  fever 
being  a  typhus  and  not  inflammatory,  and  by 
the  peculiar  sore  throat,  and  firom  measles  by 
the  absence  of  cough,  sneeting,  watering  of  tlM 
eyes,  etc. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  in  this  disease  is  ahso- 
Intely  forbidden.  The  same  may  be  said  of  active 
or  strong  purgatives.  The  bowels,  however, 
should  be  kept  open  by  mild  laxatives  or  clystera. 

Emetics  are  used  in  the  beginning  with  advan- 
tage, but  the  great  and  evident  indication  is  to 
prevent  and  counteract  the  disposition  to  putrea- 
cency,  and  to  support  the  strength.  For  thif 
purpose  the  cold  infusion  of  bark,  or  bark  in  sub- 
stance, with  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  muriatic  acid 
and  eight  or  nine  drops  of  laudanum,  should  be 
taken  fluently,  and  in  large  doses.  Chlorate 
of  potassa  is  a  valuable  article;  it  may  be  taken 
in  solution,  twenty  grains  for  an  adult  every  two 
hours,  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  To  cleanse  the 
throat,  gargle  frequently  with  Tinegar  or  muri- 
atic acid  and  water  or  glycerin.  The  diet  should 
consist  of  milk,  arrow-root,  jelly,  panada,  tapioca 
and  gruel,  and  the  drink  of  wine  whey,  wine  and 
water,  etc.,  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  wine 
according  to  the  weakness  and  age  of  the  patient 
The  greatest  cleanliness  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
chamber.  As  this  disease  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  contagious,  all  unnecessary  communication 
with  the  sick  room  should  be  prevented. 

Strteturee  in  ihe  Throat. 

Sjfmptom§, — The  first  mark  of  an  obstruction  or 
stricture  in  the  throat  is  a  slight  difficulty  in 
swallowing  solids,  which  continues  increasing  for 
months,  or  until  the  passage  becomes  so  contracted 
that  the  smallest  particle  of  food  cannot  pass,  but 
having  remained  an  instant  in  the  strictured  part 
is  violently  rejected.  If  the  obstacle  is  not  re- 
moved the  patient  starves. 

7Vea(m«tif.— Meddle  not  with  the  complaint 
yourself,  for  you  can  do  nothing  to  relieve  it,  but 
apply  with  all  speed  to  a  surgeon,  and  remember 
that  lifis  is  at  stake. 

Catarrh  or  (Md, 

SympUmu, — A  dull  pain  in  the  head ;  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  eyes;  the  effosion  of  h  thin, 
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merid  nmeoi  firom  th«  hom;  boMteneis;  ooagb; 
f«Ter»  etc 

Tr^ntmtmi. — If  the  lyiDptonis  be  Tiolent,  bleed 
mad  give  twenty  drops  of  bartsbom  in  half  a  pint 
of  warn  Tinegar  whey.  Hoarhonnd  and  b«»ne0et 
tea,  taken  in  large  qnantitiee,  are  very  n«efnl. 
The  patient  ehonld  be  eonfined  to  hie  bed,  and  be 
freely  purged.  If  there  is  great  pain  in  the 
breast,  apply  a  blister  to  it  To  ease  the  eongh 
take  one  teaspoonfhl  of  No.  1  every  thirty  min- 
wtes,  or  till  relief  is  obtained. 

The  Inflnenss  is  nothing  mors  than  an  aggra- 
Tated  and  epidemio  state  of  eatarrh,  and  ts  to  be 
eared  by  the  same  remedies.  No  eoagh  or  oold  is 
too  light  to  merit  attention.  Neglected  eolds  lay 
the  foandations  for  diseases  that  erery  year  send 
thousands  to  the  graTe. 

No.  L  Oongh  Mixtmrt. — ^Paregoriei  aa  onnoe; 
symp  of  squills  1  ounee;  antimonial  wine  2 
draAama ;  water  6  onnees.  Dose  is  one  teaspoon- 
fnl  every  thirty  minutes,  or  at  longer  intenrals, 
till  the  eongh  abates. 


Sywtpiojm: — A  tightness  aeross  the  breast;  fre- 
quent short  breathing,  attended  with  a  wheesingi 
bicreased  by  exertion  and  when  in  bed.  It  eomes 
on  in  fits  or  paroxysms. 

Trmitmtnt, — If  the  eongh  be  Tiolent  and  Se- 
quent, with  great  pain  in  the  breast,  and  the  pa- 
tient be  young  and  robust,  it  may  be  neoessary  to 
bleed  or  enp  him.  In  old  people  it  should  be  re- 
sorted to  with  caution.  The  tinoture*  of  lobelia  is 
highly  recommended  in  asthma.  It  should  be 
taken  in  doses  of  a  very  few  drops  at  first,  and 
cautiously  inereased.  If  the  pulse  sinks  under  it, 
or  nausea,  giddiness,  eto.,  is  produoed,  it  most  be 
laid  aside.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  prudent  to  take 
this  active  and  dangerous  artiele,  except  under  a 
physician's  care.  The  dried  roots  of  the  thom- 
i4>ple  and  sknnk>cabbage  are  sometimes  smoked 
through  a  pipe  for  the  same  purpose,  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  nitre  and  dried.  Asthma  is  a  disease 
that  is  seldom  completely  cured  by  art;  nature, 
however,  occasionally  effects  it. 

Sffwtptom; — ^A  sharp  pain  or  stitoh  in  the  side, 
Increased  upon  breathing,  inability  to  lie  on  the 
alfeeted  side,  pulse  hard,  quiek  and  corded,  tongue 
white. 

TreafHMNt. — Take  away  at  once  firom  twelve  to 
fifteen  ounces  of  blood,  place  a  large  blister  over 
the  side,  and  give  a  full  dose  of  Bpeom  salu. 
Follow  the  bleeding  by  cups  if  relief  is  not  ob- 
tained ;  and  afterwards  a  blister.  All  the  remedies 
for  the  reduotion  of  inflammation  must  be  so- 
tiveiy  employed.  The  patient  should  be  confined 
to  his  bed,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  a  little 
elevated,  and  If  pain  be  severe,  especially  at  night, 
10  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  giren.  The 
diet  should  always  consist  of  riee  or  barley-water, 
gruel,  etc. 

Spitting  of  Blood. 

Symptom; — Blood  of  a  bright  red  color,  often 
frothy,  bf  ought  up  by  coughing. 

OtiHMt. — Consumption,  a  fulness  of  blood,  rup- 
ture of  a  blood  vessel  from  any  cause.  Distinguish 
it  from  vomiting  of  blood  by  its  bright  color,  and 
being  brought  up  with  coughing. 

Tr^atrntHL  —  Give  the  patient  at  once  a  table- 
spoonful  of  common  salt,  and  direct  him  to  swal- 
low it  slowly.  If  the  pulse  be  full,  and  he  be  ro- 
bust, bleed  him.    The  sugar  of  lead  has  much 

*  Tkke  a  sefllclent  qnanttty  of  the  leaves,  stem  end 
podi  of  the  plant,  pat  them  bito  a  bottle  sad  fill  It  up 
with  bmady  or  spirits^  and  let  it  rsmsla  fiv  a  fiw  dsjs.   | 


reputation  in  this  oonplaiat :  two  or  three  gralni 
of  it,  with  from  a  half  to  a  whole  grain  of  opioaiy 
may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  in 
severe  cases,  whers  the  blood  flows  rapidly,  fire  or 
six  grains,  with  two  of  opium,  may  be  taken  al 
once.  The  most  perfect  rest  should  be  strictly  en- 
joined, sad  the  diet  should  be  cooling  and  simple^ 

Cottsustplum. 

Svmptomt. — A  short,  dry  cough,  languor  aad 
gradual  loss  of  strength,  pulse  small,  quick,  and 
soft,  pain  in  the  breast  expectoration  of  a  frothy 
matter,  that  at  last  becomes  solid  and  yellow,  the 
breathing  grows  more  anxious  and  hurried,  the 
emacistion  and  pain  increase,  hectic  fever,  night 
sweats,  and  a  looseness  of  the  bowels  come  on, 
and  the  patient,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  dies, 

Oau»e;  —  Neglected  colds,  dissipation,  beredi* 
tary  tendency,  etc  Distinguish  it  by  the  long- 
continued  cough,  pain  in  the  breast,  and  greal 
emaciation,  by  the  substance  thrown  up  contain- 
ing pus,  in  common  language,  matter.  It  is 
known  by  its  being  opaque,  mixing  with  water, 
and  heavier  than  it,  so  that  if  thrown  into  a  vetisd 
containing  that  fluid  it  sinks  to  the  bottom.  l¥hen 
thrown  upon  hot  coals  it  yields  an  offensive  odor. 

Treatment,  —  In  a  confirmed  state  of  consump- 
tion, nothing  that  art  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do 
can  afford  us  any  solid  hopes  of  a  cure.  W^en 
once  the  disease  is  firmly  seated  in  the  lungs  sll 
that  is  possible  is  to  smooth  the  passage  to  the 
grave,  and  perhaps  for  a  while  to  retard  it  If, 
however,  the  disease  is  taken  in  its  very  bud,  much 
may  be  done  by  a  change  of  climate,  a  milk  diet, 
cod4iver  oil,  moderate  daily  exercise  on  horse- 
back, and  by  earsfhlly  avoiding  oold  and  all  ex- 
citing causes.  A  removal  to  a  warm  climate 
should  be  the  first  step  taken,  if  practicable ;  if 
not  a  Toyage  to  sea  or  a  long  journey  on  horse- 
back. A  complete  suit  of  flannel,  worn  next  the 
skin,  is  aa  indispensable  article  for  every  one  who 
is  even  inclined  to  this  most  fatal  disorder. 

PalpitatioH  o/tJu  Heart, 
The  symptoms  of  this  complaint  must  be  ob- 
vious trow  its  name.  When  it  arises  from  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  or  its  ressels,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  cure  it  The  patient  should  be  cnroful  to 
avaid  a  full  habit  of  body,  and  absUin  from  vio- 
leo .  exercise  and  sexual  indulgences.  He  should 
live  low,  and  keep  as  quiet  and  composed  as  pos- 
sible. A  fit  of  anger,  or  any  imprudence,  may 
cost  him  his  life.  There  is  a  milder  kind  of  this 
disease,  resulting  f^om  debility,  nervousness,  indi- 
gestion, etc.,  which  must  be  remedied  by  restoring 
the  strength  of  the  general  system.  It  is  also 
symptomatic  of  other  diseases,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly. 

Dropsy  o/iJU  CheeL 

Symptom: — Oreat  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
is  increased  by  lying  down,  oppression  and  weight 
at  the  breast  countenance  pale  or  livid,  and  ex- 
tremely anxious,  great  thirst  pulne  irregular  and 
intermitting,  cough,  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart  the  patient  can  lie  on  one  side  only,  or  can- 
not lie  down  at  sll,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  sleep  sit- 
ting, frightful  dreat  is,  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  etc 

Treatment,  —  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  follow 
the  same  plaa  that  is  laid  down  for  the  treatment 
of  dropsy  in  general,  which  consists  of  purging 
and  diuretics.  When  the  water  appears  to  be  eon- 
fined  to  one  cavity  of  the  chest  and  the  oppies- 
sioa  cannot  be  borne,  some  relief  may  be  obtained 
by  a  surgical  operation. 

Infiawmation  of  the  StomaeL 
Sjfmptome, — A  fixed,  buraiag  pain  in  the  fto- 
maeh,  small,  very  qniek  hard  polM^  juddea  and 
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great  weakness,  the  pain  in  the  stomaeh  ineieased 
on  the  slightest  pressure,  Tomiting,  hiceop. 

Cau»e9. — Cold  suddenly  applied  to  the  hody  or 
stomach,  drinking  largely  of  oold  water  while  very 
warm.  The  striking  in  of  eruptions,  poisons, 
gout,  rheumatism.  Distinguish  it  from  inflam> 
mation  of  the  bowels  by  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
which  is  just  below  the  breast  bone,  in  what  is 
called  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  burning  heat 
and  pain  Chere,  by  the  hiccup  and  vomiting. 

Treatment,  —  The  softness  of  the  pulse  is  here 
no  rule  to  go  by,  for  it  is  caused  by  the  disease. 
The  rule  is  to  bleed  or  leech  over  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  From  ten  to  twenty  ounces  may  be 
taken  in  a^ll  stream  from  a  robust  man  at  the 
beginning.  As  soon  as  he  is  bled,  or  while  the 
blood  is  flowing,  put  him  into  a  warm  bath,  and 
have  a  large  blister  prepared,  which,  after  he  has 
remained  some  time  in  the  bath,  should  be  applied 
directly  over  the  stomach.  A  warm  laxative 
clyster  is  now  to  be  thrown  up,  and  when  the  sto- 
mach will  ret*in  it,  give  him  small  quantities  of 
arrow  root  j^ly  or  gum  arable  tea  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum.  The  most  rigid  diet 
must  be  observed,  and  the  patient  kept  very  quiet; 

When  the  inflammation  is  reduced,  and  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  it,  a  grain  of  solid  opium  may  be 
given  occasionally  with  advantage.  If  the  disease 
has  been  brought  on  by  poison  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, apply  the  remedies  directed  in  such  cases. 
If  mortification  ensues,  death  is  the  inevitable 
consequence.  It  is  known  to  exist  when  from 
the  stAte  of  torture  wo  have  Just  described  there 
is  a  sudden  change  to  one  of  perfect  ease. 

OaiRp  tn  the  Stomach, 

Symptom;  —  Violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the 
stomach,  which  is  so  severe  as  nearly  to  occasion 
fainting. 

Treatment, — Qive  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  landi^ 
num,  in  a  teaspoonful  of  ether,  with  a  little  hot 
wine.  Apply  a  mustard  plaster  over  the  stomach, 
bladders  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  or  put  the  patient  into  the  warm 
bath.  If  the  first  dose  of  laudanum  does  not  re- 
lieve the  pain,  repeat  it. 

Hioeupe. 

Symptome, — A  spasmodic  affection  of  the  stom- 
ach and  diaphragm,  producing  the  peculiar  noise 
which  gives  rise  to  the  name. 

Treatmettt, — When  hiccups  occur  at  the  close 
of  any  disease,  they  may  be  considered  the  har- 
bingers of  death  ;  they,  however,  frequently  arise 
from  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  other  causes.  A 
long  draught  of  cold  water,  a  sudden  surprise  or 
fright  puts  an  end  to  them.  A  blister  over  the 
stomach  may  be  applied  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
have  succeeded  in  relieving  a  violent  case  of  hic- 
cups, that  resisted  every  other  remedy,  by  the  oil 
of  amber,  in  doses  of  five  drops  every  ten  minutes. 
It  may  be  taken  in  a  little  mint-water.  Camphor 
is  also  asefuL 

ffearthum. 

This  common  and  distressing  affection  ifr  gene- 
rally connected  with  indigestion.  To  relieve  it  for 
the  moment,  magnesia,  soda,  or  Seltser  water,  or 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  em- 
ployed. To  cure  the  complaint  requires  the  di- 
gestive powers  to  be  strengthened  by  tonics,  bit- 
ters, and  the  different  preparation^  of  iron,  etc., 
as  directed  for  indigestion.  The  application  of  a 
blister  over  the  stomach  may  be  of  via.  The  white 
oxide  of  bismuth  in  six  grain  doses,  three  times 
%  day,  taken  in  milk,  has  been  found  of  service. 

Indiffeetionj  or  Vyepepeta, 
Sgn^tome,  —  Want  of  appetite;   low  fpiriti; 


pains  and  ftillness  in  the  stomach;  belching;  » 
sonr  water  rising  in  the  mouth ;  heartburn ;  th« 
bowels  irregular  and  generally  costive;  weak- 
ness and  emaciation ;  pulse  small  and  slow ;  pain 
in  the  head;  skin  dry;  great  uneasiness  after 
eating. 

Causee, — All  those  which  indooe  debility ;  eat- 
ing too  rapidly,  withunt  chewing  the  food ;  exoea- 
sive  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or 
intemperance  in  any  way;  a  sedentary  life,  or 
want  of  exercise ;  a  diseased  liver. 

Treatment,  —  In  every  case  of  indigestion,  the 
first  thing  the  patient  should  do  is  to  abstain  from 
whatever  may  have  tended  to  produce  it.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  animal  food  that  is  light,  nour- 
ishing, and  easily  digested.  Roasted  beef  or  mat- 
ton  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  othw.  Coni^try  air 
and  constant  exeroise  on  horseback  are  invaluable 
remedies  in  this  disease,  which,  as  it  is  generally 
occasioned  by  a  departure  from  natural  habits  and 
employments,  must  be  relieved  by  a  return  to 
them.  Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
care  taken  to  avoid  oold  or  exposure  to  wet.  A 
wine-glass  of  Uie  infusion  of  bark  and  quassia 
(made  by  placing  one  ounce  of  powdered  bark 
and  one  of  ground  quassia  in  a  close  vessel,  to 
which  is  added  a  quart  of  boiling  water ;  to  ba 
kept  simmering  near  the  fire  until  the  whole  is  re- 
duced to  a  pint),  with  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  tike 
elixir  of  vitriol,  should  be  regularly  taken,  three 
times  a  day,  for  months.  The  bowels  are  to  be 
kept  open  by  some  warm  laxative  as  rhubarb,  and 
the  whole  frame  braced  by  the  daily  use  of  the  cold 
bath.  Weak  spirits  and  water,  or  a  single  glasa 
of  sound  old  Madeira  may  be  taken  at  dinner. 
Much  benefit  has  been  found  to  result  from  a 
long-continued  use  of  the  wine  of  iron  (made  by 
taking  iron-filings  4  ounces,  and  pouring  on  it 
4  pints  of  Madeira  wine;  let  it  stand  for  a 
month,  shaking  it  frequently),  a  glass  of  which 
may  be  taken  twice  a  day.  If  the  complaint  arise 
.  from  a  diseased  liver,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
plan  laid  down  for  its  cure. 

An  attack  of  temporary  indigestion  may  be 
treated  by  abstinence,  rest,  and  a  teaspoOnful  of 
magnesia,  if  the  bowels  be  costive,otherwise  a  quar- 
ter of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Vomitimg  of  Blood, 

Symptom;  —  A  flow  of  dark  blood  from  the 
stomach,  preceded  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  op- 
pression in  that  organ.  The  blood  is  generally 
mixed  with  particles  of  food,  etc. 

Distinguish  it  from  spitting  of  blood,  by  its 
dark  color,  and  being  mixed  with  food. 

Treatment, — If  the  accompanying  symptoms  be 
inflammatory,  bleed  or  cup,  and  use  some  cooling 
purge  ;  if  otherwise  try  fifteen  drops  of  the  mn- 
riated  tincture  of  iron,  with  six  of  laudanum,  in  a 
glass  of  water,  every  hour  till  the  bleeding  oeasei. 
If  the  cause  be  a  diseased  liver,  or  tnsor  in  the 
neighborhood,  treat  it  accordingly. 

Jnjlammation  of  the  Liver, 
Symptome. — ^A  dull  pain  in  the  right  side  below 
the  rib,  which  is  more  sensible  on  pressure;  an 
inability  to  lie  on  the  left  side;  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder;  a  sallow  complexion.  Such  are  the 
symptoms  of  an  acute  attack  of  this  disease. 
There  is  another  species  of  it  oalled  chronic,  in 
which  its  approaches  are  so  gradual  that  it  is  a 
diflicult  matter  to  determine  ito  nature.  It  com- 
mences with  aJl  the  symptoms  of  indigestion,  and 
ends  in  Jaundice  or  dropsy. 

Caueee. — Long-continued  fever  and  ague ;  drunk- 
enness, or  a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  a  very 
common  cause;  injuries  from  blcws,  etc 
Distinguish  it  from  pleurisy  by  the  pain  not 
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belaid  80  MT«re,  and  hy  its  eztonding  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulder ;  by  not  being  able  to  rest  on  the 
left  Mde. 

Treatment. — Bleed  or  enp  the  patient  eeoordhig 
to  his  age,  strength,  and  Uie  violenoe  of  the  pain, 
and,  if  neeessary,  apply  a  blister  orer  the  port, 
whieh  may  be  kept  open  by  dressing  it  with  the 
saviB  ointment.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  by 
Bpsom  salts  or  ealomel  and  jalap.  If  this  does 
not  abate  the  symptoms  in  a  few  days,  give  a 
aalomel  pill  of  one-half  grain  every  fire  hours,  or 
rab  adraehm  of  the  strongest  merourial  ointment 
into  the  side  until  the  gums  are  found  to  be  a 
little  sore,  when  the  fHetions  or  pills  most  be  dis- 
eontinned  until  the  mouth  is  well,  and  then  again 
resorted  to  as  before.  If  an  absoees  points  out- 
wardly, apply  bread  and  milk  poultices  to  the  tu- 
mor, omit  the  mereuiy,  use  wine,  bark,  and  a 
generous  diet.  As  soon  as  matter  is  to  be  felt 
within  it,  open  it  at  its  lowest  and  most  project- 
ing part  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  lancet,  and  let 
out  its  contents  very  slowly,  taking  care  not  to 
dose  the  wound  till  this  is  completely  effected. 
The  nitromuriatic  acid,  in  doses  of  four  drops, 
three  times  a  day,  steadily  persevered  in,  will 
sometimes  produce  a  cure.  A  tea  made  of  the 
root  or  leaves  of  the  dandelion  is  sometimes  me- 
dSdnal  in  liver  complaint. 

Jcmndiee, 

SjfmpUymu — Languor ;  loathing  of  food ;  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth;  vomiting;  we  skin  and  eyes 
of  a  yellow  color;  the  stools  clayey,  and  the  urine 
giving  a  yellow  tinge  to  rags  dipped  in  it  There 
is  a  full  pain  in  the  right  side,  nnder  the  last  rib, 
which  is  increased  by  pressure.  When  the  pain  is 
severe,  there  is  fever ;  the  pulse  hard  and  full,  etc. 

Cawtew, — An  interruption  to  the  regular  passage 
of  the  bil^  which  is  retained  in  or  carried  into  the 
blood.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  gall-stones,  a 
diseased  liver,  etc.  Intemperance  is  a  very  oom> 
mon  cause,  hence  tipplers  are  more  subject  to  i^ 
than  others. 

Treatment, — If  the  pulse  be  lUl  and  hard,  the 
pain  great,  and  other  inflammatory  symptoms  be 
present,  blood  is  to  be  taken  away  as  freely  as  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence 
of  the  pain,  seems  to  demand.  He  should  then  be 
placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  some  time ;  when  removed  to  bed,  a  grain  or 
two  of  opium  may  be  given  every  few  hours  until 
the  pain  ii  relieved.  Bladders  partly  filled  with 
warm  water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  decoctions 
of  herbs,  may  also  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  the 
pain.  If  the  stomach  be  so  irritable  as  not  to  re- 
tain anything  on  it,  txy  fomentations  and  the 
effervescing  mixture,  or  a  blister  to  the  part.  As 
soon  as  some  degree  of  ease  is  obtained  by  these 
means,  purgatives  must  be  employed,  and  steadily 
perseve^M  in ;  calomel  and  jalap  or  Kpsom  salts, 
in  the  ordinary  doses,  answer  very  well.  If,  how- 
ever, this  cannot  be  done,  and,  f^om  the  pain  being 
acute  at  one  particular  spot,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  gall-stone  is  lodged  theijB,  the  follow- 
ing  remedy  may  be  tried,  of  which  one-fifth  or  a 
tittle  less  may  be  taken  every  morning,  drinking 
freely  of  chicken  broth,  flaxseed  tea,  or  barley 
water  after  it. 

Ether  8  drachms;  spirits  of  tnrpentine,  2 
drachms.    Mix  them. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  vegetable,  and  should  the 
disease  have  arisen  fh>m  a  neglected  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  it  must  be  treated  accordingly.  (See 
Inflammation  of  the  Liver.)  Regular  exercise  (on 
horseback,  if  possible)  should  never  be  neglected 
by  persons  subject  to  this  disease  in  its  chronic 
tnoL 


This  Is  the  vulgar  appellation  for  an  enlarged 
spleen,  and  expresses,  with  much  brief  meaning, 
the  cause  of  the  complaint,  as  it  generally  results 
from  ill-treated  or  obstinate  intermittents.  It  is, 
however,  not  productive  of  much  uneasiness,  and 
frequently  disappears  of  itself.  The  plan  of  treat- 
ment, if  there  is  acute  pain  in  the  part,  is  to  purge 
and  blister.  If  it  remains  enlarged  sfler  this, 
mercury  may  be  carefully  resorted  to,  as  directed 
in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver. 

Inflammation  of  the  lute^tinee. 

Symptam§,  —  Sharp  pain  in  the  bowels,  which 
shoots  round  the  navel,  and  which  is  increased  by 
pressure,  sudden  loss  of  strength,  vomiting  of 
dark-colored,  sometimes  excrementitious  matter^ 
costiveness,  small,  quick,  and  hard  pulse,  high- 
colored  urine. 

Distinguish  it  ftrom  colic,  by  the  pain  being  in* 
creased  by  pressure,  whereas  in  colic  it  is  relieved 
by  it. 

TVeotmenL — This  is  another  of  thoM  formidable 
diseases  that  require  the  most  actively  reducing 
measures  in  the  onset.  From  ten  to  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  ought  to  be  taken  away  at  once, 
and  the  patient  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  after  which 
a  large  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  belly. 
Emollient  and  laxative  clysters  may  be  injected 
fh>m  time  to  time,  and  If  the  vomiting  and  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  permit  it  to  be  retained,  give 
a  dose  of  castor  oiL  If  this  be  rejected  too,  the 
oil  mixture  No.  1.  This,  however,  though  one  of 
great  importance,  is  a  secondary  consideration; 
to  subdue  the  inflammation,  by  bleeding  or  leech- 
ing, being  the  great  object.  The  diet  should  con- 
sist of  barley  or  rice-water  only.  If  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  inflammation  has 
somewhat  subsided,  an  obstinate  costiveness  be 
found  to  resist  all  the  usual  remedies,  dashing 
cold  water  over  the  belly  will  sometimes  succeed. 

Remember  that  this  complaint  fluently  runs 
its  course  in  a  day  or  two,  and  that,  unless  treat- 
ment be  pron\ptly  employed  in  the  very  beginning, 
mortification  and  death  will  ensuou  If  a  strangu- 
lated rupture  occasion  the  disease,  the  same^  and, 
if  possible,  still  stronger  reasons  exist  for  bleed- 
ing, previously  to  any  attempts  at  reduction. 
When  certain  quantities  are  mentioned,  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  understood  that  they  are  applicable  to 
robust  men.  Common  sense  will  dictate  the  ne- 
cessity of  diminishing  them,  as  the  patient  may 
fall  more  or  lees  short  of  this  description.  If 
strangulated  rupture  be  feared,  surgical  aid 
should  be  early  obtained. 

No.  1.  Oil  Mixture. — The  yolk  of  one  egg;  cas- 
tor oil,  2  ounces.  Mix  them  well,  and  add  laven- 
der compound,  2  drachms;  sugar,  1  ounoe;  water, 
5  ounces.  Mix  them  well.  The  dose  is  a  table- 
spoonful  every  hour  till  it  operates,  or  half  the 
quantity  at  once ;  the  remainder,  in  divided  doses, 
if  no  passage  is  obtained  after  a  spaee  of  four 
hours. 

Cholera  Morhue 

Symptomt. — A  violent  vomiting  and  purging  of 
bile,  preceded  by  a  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els; quick,  weak,  and  fluttering  pulse;  beat,  thirsf, 
cold  sweats,  hiccups,  and  sometimes  death  in  a  few 
hours. 

Treatment. — Bladders  or  bottles  containing  hot 
water  should  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  flannel 
cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  spirits,  or  a  mustard 
plaster,  be  laid  over  the  stomach.  When  it  is 
supposed  that  the  stomach  is  sufficiently  cleared, 
give  two  grains  of  solid  opium  in  a  pill,  and  re- 
peat half  the  quantity  every  few  hours,  as  the 
ease  may  requite.     If  the  weakness  ba  varx 
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great,  and  the  ■panof  »o  alarming  aa  to  oaase 
a  fear  of  the  immediate  result,  the  qoaatity 
of  opium  may  he  increased  carefully.  If  the 
pill  will  not  remain  in  the  stomaoh,  gire  eighty 
or  ninety  drops  of  laudifnum,  in  a  tahleepoonful 
of  thin  starch,  by  olyeter,  and  repeat  it  as  often 
as  may  he  neoetsaiy.  Fifty  or  sixty  drops  of 
laudanum  in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  mint  tea, 
or  the  effervescing  draught,  will  frequently  sue 
eecd  in  allaying  the  irritation.  If  all  these  means 
fail,  spply  a  hlister  to  the  stomach.  For  thirst, 
give  ioo ;  a  little  at  once.  .To  complete  the  recov- 
ery, aad  to  guard  against  a  second  attack,  a  com- 
plete casing  of  flannel  is  requisite,  together  with 
the  use  of  vegetable  bitters  and  tonics.  Persons 
mbjeot  to  this  disease  should  be  cautious  in  their 
diet  and  avoid  exposure  to  moist,  cold  air. 

x/ysc  w  f M*y« 

^ympfoms.— Fever ;  frequent  smnll  stools,  ac- 
eompsnied  by  griping,  bearing  down  pains,  the 
discharge  consisting  of  pure  blood  or  blood  and 
matter,  sometimes  resembling  the  shreds  or  wash- 
ings of  raw  flesh ;  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool. 

Distinguish  it  from  diarrhoea  or  lax  by  the  fe- 
ver, griping  pains,  and  the  constant  desire  to 
evacuate  the  bowels,  by  the  discharge  itself  being 
blood,  or  matter  streaked  with  blood,  etc. 

Treatmeni. — ^As  dysentery  or  bloody  flux  is  al- 
most always  in  this  country  connected  with  con- 
siderable inflammation,  it  will  be  proper,  in  some 
oases,  to  bleed  the  patient  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack.  Whether  it  be  thought  prudent  to  bleed 
or  not,  an  early  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  clysters 
of  the  same,  and  the  application  of  blisters  to  the 
belly  should  never  be  omitted.  The  stomach  and 
bowels  may  be  cleansed  by  barley  or  rice-water 
taken  by  the  mouth  and  in  clysters.  As  soon  as 
this  is  effected  give  half  a  gmin  of  opium  with 
half  a  grain  of  ipecac  every  two,  three  or  four 
hours.  The  diet  should  consist  of  gum  arable  dis- 
solved in  milk,  arrow-root  jelly,  barley-water,  etc. 
Clysters  of  the  same  articles,  with  the  addition  of 
an  ounce  of  olive  oil  and  twenty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, may  be  likewise  injected.  Towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  complaint,  opium  and  astringents 
are  proper,  and  indeed  necessary.  I  say  the  lat- 
ter end  of  it,  fur  in  the  commencement  they  would 
be  hurtful.  In  this  stage  of  it  also,  if  a  severe 
tenesmus  (or  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool)  re- 
mains, anodyne  clysters,  as  of  forty  to  eighty 
drops  of  laudanum  in  an  ounce  of  starch  will  be 
found  useful,  or  what  is  more  effectual,  a  couple 
of  grains  of  opium  placed  just  within  the  funda- 
ment The  various  astringents  which  are  pmper 
for  dysentery  in  its  latter  stages,  are  found  below, 
and  maj  be  used,  with  port  wine  and  water,  as  a 
drink  : 

AtiriiigenU, — Acetate  of  lead  1  scruple ;  opium 
10  grains.  Divide  into  twenty  pills.  Take  one 
every  two,  three  or  four  hours. 

Tincture  of  catechu  2  ounces.  Take  two  tea- 
spoonsful  in  a  little  port  wine  every  hour,  or  oft- 
ener  if  required ;  or, 

Extract  of  logwood  20  grains;  oinnamom'water 
2  ounces;  tincture  of  kino  1  drachm;  sugar  2 
drachms.    To  be  taken  at  once. 

Diarrhoea  or  Ltix. 

Symptomt, — Repeated  and  large  discharges  of 
m  thin  exorementitious  matter  by  stool,  sometimes 
attended  with  griping  and  a  rumbling  noise  in  the 
bowels. 

Treatwtmu, — If  the  disease  arises  from  cold,  a 
few  doses  of  the  chalk  mixture.  No.  1,  will  fre- 

auentiy  put  an  end  to  it     It  is,  however,  some- 
imes  necessary  to  begin  with  an  emetic  of  twenty 
grains  of  ipeoaomnha,  and  than  open  the  boweU 


by  some  mild  purgative,  as  castor  oil  or  rhubarb. 
Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  copious 
draughts  of  boneset  tea,  will  be  found  of  great 
benefit'  if  it  originate  from  suppressed  perspira- 
tion. For  the  same  purpose,  also,  from  six  to  ten 
grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  taken  at  nii^ht* 
being  eareful  not  to  drink  much  for  some  time 
after  it  If  worms  are  the  cause,  treat  it  as  di- 
rected. When  it  is  occasioned  by  mere  weakness, 
and  in  the  latter  stages  of  it  (proceed  from  what 
it  may),  when  every  irritating  matter  is  expelled, 
opium,  combined  with  astringents,  is  necessary  aa 
in  the  similar  period  of  dysentery.  The  diet 
should  consist,  in  the  beginning,  of  rice,  arrow -root, 
sago,  etc.,  and  subsequently  of  roasted  chicken. 
Weak  brandy  and  water,  or  port  wine  and  water, 
may  accompany  the  chicken  for  a  common  drink. 
Persons  subject  to  complaints  of  this  kind  should 
defend  their  bowels  from  the  aoUon  of  cold  by  a 
flannel  shirt;  the  feet  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
should  also  be  kept  warm. 

No.  1.  Chalk  Mixture. —  Prepared  chalk  2 
drachms;  loaf  sugar  1  drachm.  Rub  them  well 
together  in  a  mortar,  and  add  gradually  of  mnoi- 
Inge  of  gum  arable  1  ounce ;  water  6  ounces ;  lav- 
ender compound  2  drachms ;  laudanum  30  drops. 
The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful  every  hour,  or  oftener. 
Shake  the  bottle  well  before  pouring  out  the  liquid, 
or  the  chalk  will  be  at  the  bottom. 

Colic. 

Sifmptom9. — ^Violent  shooting  nain  that  twists 
round  the  navel ;  the  skin  of  the  belly  drawn  into 
balls;  obstinate  costiveness;  sometimes  a  vomit- 
ing of  excrement 

Distinguish  it  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
by  the  pain  being  relieved  by  pressure,  and  from 
other  diseases  by  the  twisting  round  the  navel,  the 
skin  being  drawn  into  balls,  etc. 

Treatment — The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  this 
disease  is  to  give  a  dose  of  oil  or  magnesia  with 
laudanum  in  a  little  peppermint  water,  and  apply 
*a  mustard  poultice  over  or  below  the  navel.  Forty, 
sixty  or  seventy  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given 
at  once,  as  the  pain  is  more  or  less  violent,  and  the 
dose  may  be  repeated  in  a  half  hour,  or  less  time, 
if  ease  is  not  procured.  During  this  time,  if  the 
first  doses  of  laudanum  are  found  ineffectual  in 
reducing  the  pain,  and  it  is  very  great,  eighty  or 
ninety  drops  may  be  given  as  a  clyster  in  a  gill 
of  gruel  or  warm  water.  One  great  rule  in  the 
treatment  of  colic,  where  the  pain  is  excessive,  is 
to  continue  the  use  of  opium  in  such  increased 
doses  as  will  relieve  it  When  this  result  is  ob- 
tained, castor  oil  by  the  mouth  and  olyster  must 
be  employed  to  open  the  bowels. 

In  bilious  colic,  when  there  is  vomiting  of  bile^ 
the  effervescing  draught,  with  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum,  may  be  taken  to  quiet  the  stomach,  to 
which  flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  spirits  may  be 
applied.  When  the  vomiting  has  abated,  the  oil 
mixture  or  the  pills  below  should  be  taken  until  a 
free  discbarge  is  procured.  If,  notwithstanding 
our  endeavors,  the  disease  proceeds  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  induce  a  vomiting  of  excrement,  the 
tobacco  olyster  must  be  tried,  or  an  attempt  be 
made  to  fill  the  intestines  with  warm  water.  This 
is  done  by  forcibly  injecting  it  in  large  quantities, 
at  the  same  time  the  patient  swallows  as  much  as 
he  is  alile.  In  this  way,  with  a  proper  syringe, 
two  gallons  have  been  suocessfhily  introduced. 
In  all  cases  of  colic,  when  there  is  obstinate  cob- 
tiveness,  an  examination  of  the  fundament  should 
be  made  with  the  finger.  If  there  are  any  hard, 
dry  pieces  of  excrement  there,  they  may  be  re- 
moved either  by  the  finger  or  the  handle  of  a  spoon. 
Examination  of  the  groin  and  navel  should  also 
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W  mmd*.  to  Me  if  tberelw  m  niptara  which  may 

h%  strftBgulaiad. 

Thotfe  who  are  rabjeoi  to  eolie  fhonld  #Toid 

fermented  liqaors  and  mueh  Tegetable  food ;  be 

•lwaj«  well  clothed,  aad  Uke  eare  not  to  ezpoae 

themseWee  to  eold  and  wet.    The  boweU  fhonld 

aerer  be  allowed  to  remain  eeeiWe. 

l*mrgaiiv€  HilU.— Of  calomel  and  Jalap  each  10 

grains;  opiom  1|  grain;  tartar  emetic  i  a  gnua; 

oU  of  aniaeed  1  drop^  Make  the  whole  into  amaM. 

To  be  takeu  at  onee^  or  dirided  into  pilla,  if  the 

patient  prefer  it. 

PoitHer^t  Colic 
i9^s^pio«c— Pain  and  weight  in  the  belly ;  beleh- 
tag ;  eonstant  deaire  to  go  to  stool,  which  is  inef- 
fieotual;  qaiok,  contracted  pulse;  the  belly  be- 
eomes  painful  to  the  toueh,  and  is  drawn  into 
knoia;  constant  eolie  pains;  the  patient  sits  in  a 
bent  position :  after  awliile  palsy  of  part  or  of  the 
whole  body. 

TrwatmeuL — This  disease  is  too  apt  to  end  in 
paUiy,  leaving  the  hands  and  limbs  contracted  and 
nseleao.  In  every  ease  of  colic,  whose  symptoms 
resemble  the  above,  if  the  person  has  been  ex- 
posed to  lead  in  any  of  its  shapes,  all  doubt  on 
the  sabject  vanishes. 

Oire  landanum  in  moderale  dosea,  and  mb  the 
belly  well  with  warm  spirits,  and  place  him  in  a 
bath  as  hot  as  he  can  bear.  As  soon  as  he  is 
well  dried,  and  has  rested  in  bed  a  few  mioates, 
take  him  np  and  dash  a  backet  of  cold  water  over 
his  belly  and  thighs,  or  mix  an  ounce  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  give  a  wine- 

flassfoi  every  hslf  hour  until  ease  Is  obtained. 
f  this,  with  castor  oil  by  the  mouth  and  in  clys- 
ters will  not  produce  a  stool,  apply  a  large  blister 
to  the  belly.  As  soon  as  the  symptoms  are  some- 
what  abated,  castor  oil  or  laxative  clysters  may 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
bowels  open,  and  to  guard  against  a  return  small 
dosee  of  opium  shnnld  be  taken  from  time  to  time. 
Bitters,  the  dilTerent  preparations  of  iron,  bark, 
etc,  are  necessary  to  restore  the  strength  of  the 
system. 

Womu, 

Symptum: — Intolerable  itching  at  the  noee, 
cometimes  at  the  fundament;  disagreeable  breath ; 
grinding  of  the  teeth  and  starting  during  sleep; 
hardness  of  the  belly ;  gradual  emaciation ;  colic, 
and  sometimes  convulsions. 

7'reaiiN«ttf.~This  will  Tary  according  to  the 
kind  of  worm  that  is  to  be  destroyed.  They  are 
ef  three  kinds : 

TU  WkiU  Tkr€Qd-  Worm 
Resembles  a  small  piece  of  white  thread,  and  is 
usually  found  near  the  ftindament,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  guts,  where  it  produces  a  contraotiun 
of  the  parts,  and  a  most  intolerable  itching.  Clys- 
ters of  lime-water  will  frequently  bring  the  whole 
nest  of  them  away,  and  procure  instant  relief. 
The  tincture  of  aloes  below,  howerer,  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  known  for  not  only  this,  but  the 
round  worm. 

Tincfare  of  Atom,  —  Socotrine  aloes  1  ounce ; 
liquorice  S  ounces ;  coriander-seed  ^  ao  ounce ; 
gin  1  pint  Digest  in  a  bottle  for  a  week,  shaking 
the  bottle  frequently ;  then  strain.  The  dose  for 
a  child  is  a  teaspoonfnl  CTcry  morning ;  for  an 
adult  two  tablenpoonsful,  with  half  the  quantity 
of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  Carolina  pink  root 

Santonin  suppositories  (three  grains  to  a  suflB- 
oient  amount  of  cacao  butter)  are  a  certain  cure  for 
seat-worms. 

TURovmd  Wiirm 

Oeanpiea  the  small  inteetineSy  and  sometimes 
the  ■*'>Tr^    It  is  of  Tarioos  lengths,  fSrom  three 


to  eight  or  more  inehea.  If  the  tincture  of  aloeg 
fail  to  remove  it,  the  pink  root  may  be  taken  in 
decoction,  or  in  powder,  in  duces  of  sixty  or  eighty 
grains,  to  be  followed  after  three  or  four  days  1^ 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  uf  calomel.  Cowhage,  in  mo* 
IsMcs'or  honey,  with  a  dose  of  oastor  oil  every 
third  day,  has  been  very  highly  extolled.  la 
cases  where  all  other  means  have  failed,  tobacco 
leaves,  pounded  with  vinegir  and  applied  to  tho 
belly,  have  produoed  the  desired  eifeot  They  nt% 
dangerous,  however,  especially  with  young  chil- 


Th4  Tape-  Worm 

Inhabits  the  whole  of  the  internal  canal,  and 
sometimes  defies  all  onr  eiforts  to  get  him  out  of 
it  Large  doses  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  from  one 
to  two  ounces,  in  barley  water,  have  been  advan- 
tageously employed  for  this  purpose.  If  the  spirits 
of  turpentine  be  tried,  large  qusntitics  of  gruel  or 
barley  water  should  be  used  with  it  in  order  to 
prevent  its  irritating  the  stomach  and  kidneys. 
Pumpkin  seeds,  taken  largely  on  an  empty  stomael^ 
will  often  expel  the  worm. 

By  whatever  means  these  troublesome  guests 
are  got  rid  of,  the  patient  should  be  careful  to 
strengthen  his  system  and  bowels  by  a  course  of 
barks,  bitters,  wine,  etc,  and  to  use  a  gtaat  pro- 
portion of  animal  food  in  his  diet  Repeated 
purging  with  calomel  is,  perhaps,  as  effectual  n 
remedy  for  worms  as  we  have,  particularly  if  sue- 
oeeded  by  the  pink  root  tea. 

/n^oaiaiaCioM  of  the  JTiilaig^. 

Sympt&ma. — Deep  seated  pain  in  the  small  of 
the  back ;  urine  high-colored  and  small  in  quan- 
tity, sometimes  bloody ;  sickness  at  the  stomach ; 
vomiting.  * 

TreatmtnL — This  will  depend  upon  the  cause. 
If  it  proceed  from  grayel,  the  plan  to  be  pursued 
will  be  detailed  under  that  head.  If  it  arise  from 
any  other,  cup  the  back  freely,  repeat  it  in  ten  or 
twelye  hours,  if  necessary,  and  put  him  into  a 
warm  bath.  Twenty  grains  or  more  of  the  nva 
ursi,  with  half  a  grain  ef  opium  three  times  a  day, 
accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  warm  barley 
or  rice-water,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remo> 
dies  we  are  in  possession  of.  The  diet  during  tho 
attack  should  consist  of  mucilaginous  drinks  only, 
which  most  be  frequently  taken,  notwithstanding 
they  may  ber^ected  by  vomiting. 

OromtL 

i^eipfoms. — A  fixed  pain  in  the  loins;  numb* 
ness  of  the  thigh;  constant  Tomiting;  retraction 
of  the  testicle;  urine  small  in  quantity,  voided 
with  pain  and  sometimes  bloody.  As  the  gravel 
passes  from  the  kidney  into  the  bladder  the  pain 
is  so  acute  as  to  occasion  fainting,  etc 

Trwtmenu — Put  him  into  a  warm  bath,  where 
be  should  remain  some  time.  Meanwhile  an  emol- 
lient and  anodyne  clyster  should  be  got  ready, 
which  must  be  given  to  him  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
it  Cloths  wrung  out  of  decoctions  of  herbs  or 
spirits  and  water  should  be  applied  to  the  .part, 
and  small  quantities  of  warm  gum  arable  tea  or 
barley-water  be  taken  frequently.  A  grain  of 
opium  every  two  hours  will  be  found  useful.  Bi- 
carbonate of  soda  in  twenty-grain  doses  every 
three  hourr,  often  gives  great  relief.  Strong 
ooffee,  without  sugar  or  cream,  sometimes  acts  like 
a  charm  in  soothing  the  pain ;  twenty  drops  of 
the  spirits  of  turpentine  taken  on  a  lump  of  sugar 
every  half  hour,  is  said  by  high  authority  to  do 
the  same  If  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  very 
great,  the  effervescing  draught,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  tried.  When 
the  pain,  etc,  is  somewhat  abated,  the  boweli 
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«lioii1d  be  opened  with  eaetor  oU.  The  uta  nni, 
M  before  mentioned,  if  one  of  the  moet  Taloable 
remedies  in  all  diaeaees  of  the  kidnejs  that  we 
hare.  Blit ten  in  all  snoh  casee  ere  neyer  to  be 
applied.  Persons  rabjeet  to  this  distressing  eom- 
plaint  shoald  be  careful  to  aroid  acids  and  fer- 
mented liquors  of  all  kinds,  including  the  red 
wines,  beer,  pickles,  etc.  For  a  oommon  drink 
soft  water,  or  tbe  seltser  and  soda  waters,  are  to 
be  preferred.  When  any  threatening  symptoms 
are  peroeired,  reeonrse  should  be  had  to  the  soda 
and  uva  ursi,  with  half  a  grain  of  opium  three 
times  a  day,  to  be  continued  for  weeks. 

Ivfiammatxon  of  the  Bladder, 

Symptotnt. — Pain  and  swelling  of  the  bladder, 
the  pam  increased  by  pressure;  a  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  which  either  comes  away  in  small 
quantities,  or  is  totally  suppressed. 

TVeoCmetii.  —  Cup  the  patient  freely,  according 
to  his  age  and  strength,  and  put  him  into  the  warm 
hath.  Inject  mucilaginous  and  laxative  clysters, 
and  pursue  the  exact  plan  of  treatment  that  is  re- 
eommended  for  the  cause  from  which  it  may  pro- 
ceed.   See  Suppression  of  Urine,  etc. 

I^iffietUty  of  Urinatingf  etc 

S^ptbmt,  —  A  frequent  desire  to  make  water, 
attended  with  pain,  heat,  and  difficulty  in  doing 
so ;  a  fullness  in  the  bladder. 

Trmtment,  —  If  it  arise  from  simple  irritation 
by  blisters,  etc.,  plentiful  draughts  of  warm  liquids, 
as  gum  arable  or  barley-water,  will  be  sufficient 
to  remove  it ;  if  from  any  other  cause,  a  bladder 
half  filled  with  warm  water,  or  cloths  wrung  out 
of  a  warm  decoction  of  herbs,  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied  over  the  parts,  and  ooeasionally 
olysters  of  thin  starch  with  laudanum  be  injected. 

detention  of  Urine. 

Sjftnptome. — Pain  and  swelling  of  the  bladder; 
Tiolent  and  fruitless  attempts  to  make  water,  at- 
tended with  excruciating  pain,  etc. 

TreatmeHt. — As  a  total  retention  of  urine  is 
always  attended  with  considerable  danger,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  endeavoring  to  remove  it 
The  first  step  is  to  place  the  patient  immediately 
in  the  warm  bath.  While  he  is  there  a  laxative 
and  anodyne  clyster  must  be  got  ready,  which  is 
to  be  given  as  soon  as  he  leaves  it,  and  soon  re- 
peated. In  the  mean  time  the  warm  fomentations 
and  bladder  of  hot  water  must  be  kept  applied,  and 
the  mixture  below  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring  it, 
twenty  drops  of  landanum  in  a  little  warm  barley 
or  rice-water,  or  a  decoction  of  the  dandelion^  will 
answer  instead*  Warm  sweet  oil  or  milk  and 
water  may  be  injected  up  tbe  urethra,  and  three  or 
four  grains  of  camphor,  in  a  little  milk,  be  taken 
erery  hour. 

If  no  relief  is  obtained  by  these  meuis,  leech 
the  perineum,  apply  snow  or  ioe  to  the  bladder,  or 
make  the  patient  stand  on  a  cold  brick  or  stone 
pavement,  and  dash  cold  water  oyer  his  thighs, 
and,  if  this  fail,  try  the  tobacco  clyster,  which 
sometimes  succeeds  after  everything  else  has  been 
reeorted  to  in  vain.  If  a  catheter  can  bo  procured, 
try  gently  to  pass  it  into  the  bladder  while  in  the 
bath.  If  the  patient  himself  eannot  do  it,  let  a 
handy  friend  attempt  it;  if  foiled  in  one  position, 
try  another.  Success  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe, 
for  there  is  nothing  but  an  operation,  in  tbe  event 
of  its  not  being  obtained,  that  can  save  life. 

In  every  case  of  retention  of  urine  the  order  of 
remedies  then  is:  the  warm  bath,  laxatives  and 
anodyne  olysters,  fumentations  or  bladders  half 
filled  with  «arm  water  over  the  lower  belly,  cam- 
phor and  milk  every  hour  or  eveiy  three  hours, 


paasing  the  oatheter,  leeehing,  dashfaig  oold  water 
over  the  thighs  and  legs,  or  applying  snow  or  ion 
to  thf  bladder,  an(^  lastly,  the  tobaeoo  clyster. 

Jifutture.  —  Mucilage  of  gam  arable,  1^  ounoes; 
olive  oil,  2  draohms.  Rub  them  well  together, 
and  add  ether,  1  draohm ;  laudanum,  30  drops. 

Jneontinenee  of  Urine. 

Sjfnq>tome, — An  involuntary  dribbling  or  flow 
of  urine. 

Treatment, — If  it  arises  from  a  relaxation  or 
weakness  of  the  parts,  use  the  cold  bath  daily. 
Apply  blisters  between  the  fundament  and  the 
bag,  and  have  recourse  to  bark  and  the  diffierent 
toniesj^  as  iron,  etc.,  recommended  in  indigestion. 
Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  uva  ursi,  twice  or 
three  times  a  day,  with  half  a  pint  of  lime-water 
after  each  dose,  may  also  be  tried.  If  the  disease 
is  occasioned  by  a  palsy  of  the  parts,  the  tincture 
of  Spanish  flies  may  be  of  servioo.  If  a  stone  in 
the  bladder  is  the  cause,  apply  to  a  surgeon  to  cut 
it  ouL  In  the  mean  time  some  kind  of  vessel 
should  be  attached  to  the  yard,  to  receive  tbe 
urine,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  excoriating  the 
parts. 

JSftone  in  the  Bladder, 

Sjfmptome, — A  frequent  desire  to  make  water, 
which  comes  away  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  is  often  suddenly  interrupted,  the  last  drops 
of  it  occasioning  pain  in  the  hesid  of  the  yard; 
riding  over  a  rough  road,  or  any  irregular  motion 
or  jolting,  causes  excruciating  pain  and  bloody 
urine,  accompanied  with  a  constant  desire  to  go 
to  stool ;  itching  of  the  fundament ;  a  numbness 
in  the  thighs,  etc;  retraction  or  drawing  up  of 
the  testicle. 

Treatment. — Cutting  out  or  crushing  the  stona 
is  the  only  remedy. 

Diabetee,  or  an  Immoderate  Flow  of  Urine, 
Symptome, — Frequent  disoharges  of  large  qnaa- 
titles  of  urine,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  sweet  taste  j 
skin  dry,  bowels  costive,  appetite  voraoious,  weak- 
ness, and  gradual  emaciation  of  the  whole  body. 

Treatment, — The  principal  remedy  for  the  care 
of  this  disease  consists  in  confining  the  patient  to 
a  diet  composed  alioost  exclusively  of  animal  food. 
Blisters  may,  also,  be  applied  over  the  kidneys,  and 
kept  open  with  the  savin  ointment.  The  prescrip- 
tion below  has  proved  sometimes  suocessfuL  The 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  11  or  12  grains 
throe  times  a  day,  is  strongly  recommended,  upon 
high  authority.  In  addition  to  these,  opium  in 
lilMral  doses,  exercise  on  horseback,  the  flesh- 
brush,  and  flannel  next  the  skin,  are  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  boweU  should  be  kept  open  by 
rhubarb. 

Preeeription, — Peruvian  bark,  nva  ursi,  of  each 
20  grains;  opium,  ^  grain.  Make  a  powder,  to 
be  token  three  times  a  day  with  lime-water. 

Dropey  of  the  Belly, 

Symptom*, — A  swelling  of  the  belly,  from  water 
oontained  in  it,  preceded  by  a  diminution  of  urine^ 
dry  skin,  and  oppression  at  the  breast. 

Treatment, — One  of  the  most  valuable  remedies 
for  dropsy  is  found  in  the  elaterium,  one-fourth  of 
a  grain  of  whieh  is  a  dose.  As  it  is  a  most  aotive 
artfasle,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  one-sixteenth  of 
a  grain  daily,  which  may  be  cautiously  inoreased 
to  a  fourth,  or  till  it  is  found  to  exert  its  fhU  pow- 
ers by  bringing  away  large  watery  stools.  From 
an  ounce  to  an  ounee  and  a  half  of  cream  of  tartar, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  taken  daily,  has  frequently 
succeeded  in  removing  the  oomplaint.  A  tea  made 
by  stewing  an  ounce  of  bmised  juniper  henries  in 
a  pint  of  water  may  be  freely  drunk  with  advan- 
tage.   Bathing  the  feet  before  going  to  bed»  and 
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takxas  UuMdialely  after  30  gnxnt  of  Dover's 
powder,  by  produeing  eopioas  sweatiagt  iMkS  pro- 
doettd  Uie  isme  effeet.  % 

I>ropfy  it,  notwithitanding,  a  diffieaU  diiOMe  to 
cttTB.  It  must  be  attempted,  however,  by  the  nte 
of  saeb  articles  as  we  have  mentiooedy  beginniDg 
with  tlM  first,  aad,  if  it  fail,  proceeding  to  the  next 
and  ao  on.  If  the  swelling  inoreasea  to  snob  an 
extent  as  to  be  absolutely  insupportable,  send  for 
a  surgeon  to  draw  off  the  water.  At  the  decline 
of  the  disease  the  strength  must  be  supported  and 
restored  bj  bark^  wine,  and  the  tonic  plan  reeom- 
mended  for  indigestion.  Blateriom  or  other  pur- 
natives  most  not  be  resorted  to,  if  the  patient  be 
debttitated. 

8jfwtpUrm». — The  symptoms  of  tympany,  or  a 
collection  of  air  either  in  the  intestines  themselves, 
or  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  are  more  or  less  gra- 
dual in  their  approach.  When  the  disease  lies 
within  the  intestines,  it  commences  with  wind  in 
the  stomaeh  and  bowels,  which  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant mmbling,  belching,  etc,  colic,  costiveness, 
diminution  of  urine,  want  of  appetite,  etc  When 
it  ie  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  ontside  the  in- 
testines, the  swelling  is  much  greater,  and  very 
elastic,  when  it  is  struck,  giving  a  hollow  sound 
like  a  drum ;  there  is  no  belching,  etc. 

Treatwient . —  If  the  complaint  is  within  the  in- 
tertines,  keep  the  nossle  of  a  clyster-pipe  up  the 
fundament,  to  permit  the  wind  to  pass  through  it, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  the  bowels. 
Warm  mint  tea,  ginger,  horseradish,  ether,  Cay- 
enne pepper,  spices  and  essential  oils,  with  laxa- 
tive medicines  and  clysters,  should  be  freely  used, 
with  a  moderately  tight  broad  bandage  round  the 
belly.  If  these  means  do  not  answer  the  end, 
warm  nnd  active  purges  must  be  resorted  to,  such 
as  the  compound  tincture  of  senna  or  jalap.  Rub- 
bing with  turpentine  may  also  prove  osefid.  It  is 
very  apt  to  terminate  in  death. 

Oonorrhceaf  or  Clap, 

Stfmpi«ma.  —  A  tingling  sensation  at  the  end  of 
the  yard,  which  swells,  looks  red  and  inflamed, 
followed  by  a  discharge  of  matter  that  stains  the 
linen,  first  of  a  whitish,  then  of  a  yellow  or  green 
eolor,  a  scalding  pain  in  making  water^  involun- 
tarr  and  painful  erections. 

TrtntmeMt.  —  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  affec- 
tion, the  mild  and  the  virulenL  The  first  is  of  so 
trivial  a  nature,  that  plentiful  draughts  of  any 
aootbing  liquid,  as  barley-water  or  flaxseed  tea, 
with  a  low  diet,  are  sofiBcient.to  remove  it.  The 
second  produces  eifects  more  or  less  violent  on 
different  persons,  and  occasionally  resists  for 
months  every  remedy  that  can  be  thought  of.  If 
there  be  much  pain  and  inflammation  in  the  pe- 
nis, apply  a  bread  and  milk  ponltioe  to  it,  take  a 
dose  of  Mlts,  and  lose  some  blood.  This  is  the 
more  necessary  if,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling 
of  the  foreskin,  it  cannot  be  drawn  back,  or  being 
back,  cannot  be  drawn  forward.  In  the  mean- 
time, take  pretty  larre  doses  of  the  balsam  oopaiva 
daily.  A  very  low  diet  should  be  sdhered  to,  and 
the  patient  should  remain  perfectly  quiet. 

A  painfal  incurvation  of  the  yard,  called  a 
chordee,  may  be  relieved  by  dipping  it  into  cold 
water,  or  surrounding  it  with  cloths  soaked  in 
laudanum.  To  prevent  it,  take  fifty  or  sixty 
drops  of  t^e  latter  article,  or  two  or  three  grains 
of  camphor  on  going  to  bed. 

If,  in  consequence  of  violent  exercise,  or  strong 
injections,  the  testicles  swell,  confine  the  patient 
on  bis  back,  leech  and  purge  him.  Pounded  ice 
or  snow,  or  oluths  dippea  in  cold  vinegar  or  water, 
or  lead-water  should  also  be  applied  to  the  parts, 


and  a  very  low  diet  strictly  observed.  If,  f^Oi 
the  same  cause,  the  glands  in  the  groin  are  ea* 
larged,  treat  them  in  like  manner. 

GleeL 

Symptoms, — The  weeping  of  a  thin  glairy  fluid* 
like  the  white  of  an  egg,  from  the  penis,  earned 
by  a  long>eontinued  clap. 

TrentmenL  —  A  gleet  is  exceedingly  difllcnlt  to 
get  rid  of,  and  frequently  defies  every  effort  that 
^  made  for  that  purpose.  It  must  be  attempted, 
however,  by  the  daily  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and 
thirty  dmps  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  taken 
three  times  a  day,  for  months,  in  a  glass  of  the 
cold  infusion  of  bark.  The  best  advice  to  be  given 
in  this  esse  is  to  apply  at  once  to  an  intelligent 
surgeon,  who  will  prescribe  injections  of  alum, 
sulphate  of  lino,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

Involuntary  EmUtioH*. 

Symptom*, — An  involuntary  emission  of  semen 
during  sleep,  inducing  great  emaciation  and  de- 
bility. 

Treatment. — Abstain  from  all  sexual  indnlgenoe 
and  lascivious  ideas  or  books,  sleep  on  a  hard  bed, 
use  the  cold  bath  daily,  with  a  generous  and 
nourishing  diet  Chalybeate  water  and  all  the 
different  preparations  of  iron,  with  the  cold  infu- 
sion of  bark  and  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  directed  for 
indigestion,  should  be  freely  employed. 

Strieturee. 

Symptom:  —  A  difiloulty  in  passing  water, 
which,  instead  of  fl'twing  in  a  full  stream,  either 
dribbles  away,  twists  like  a  corkscrew,  or  splits 
and  forks  in  two  or  three  direetlnna  They  are 
occasioned  by  strong  injections,  long-continued  or 
ill-treated  clap.  The  cause,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

TWatment.  —  Procure  several  bougies  of  differ- 
ent sises.  Take  the  largest  one,  dip  it  in  sweet 
oil,  and  pass  it  into  the  urethra  till  it  moets  with 
the  stricture,  then  make  a  mark  on  the  bougie,  so 
that  when  it  is  withdrawn  you  can  tell  how  far 
down  the  passage  the  obstruction  exists,  and  hav- 
ing ascertained  this,  take  the  smallest  one,  well 
oiled,  and  endeavor  to  pass  it  an  inch  or  two  be- 
yond tho  strioture.  If  this  can  be  accomplished, 
let  it  remain  so  a  few  minutes.  This  must  be  re- 
peated every  day,  letting  the  Instrument  remain 
somewhat  longer  each  time  it  is  passed,  and  after 
a  few  days  using  one  a  little  larger,  and  so  on 
progressively  until  the  largest  one  can  be  intro- 
duced. If  this  fails,  apply  to  a  surgeon,,  who  may 
destroy  it  with  caustic  or  the  knife 

Sypkilie,  or  Pox, 

Symptome.  —  Chancres  and  buboes  are  among 
the  first  symptoms  of  this  dreadful  malady,  which, 
if  not  checked,  goes  on  to  eause  an  ulcerated 
throat,  nodes,  a  destruction  of  the  bones  and  car- 
tilages of  the  nose,  and  the  palate.  The  voice  ia 
lost,  the  hair  falls  off,  foul  spreading  ulcers  show 
themselves  all  over  the  body,  the  stench  of  which 
is  insupportable,  and  before  he  dies  the  mit<erable 
victim  to  it  becomes  a  loathsome  mass  of  corrup- 
tion. 

A  chancre  at  first  resembles  a  pimple,  with  a 
little  pit  or  depression  oontainine  matter,  which 
soon  becomes  an  ulcer,  with  an  irregular  thick- 
ened edge,  covered  with  a  tough,  ash -colored  mat- 
ter, the  basis  of  which  is  hard  and  surrounded  by 
inflammation.  It  is  generally  found  on  the  fore- 
skin or  head  of  the  ynrd. 

A  bubo  is  an  enlargement  of  a  gland  in  the 
groiu.  beginning  in  a  small  hard  lump,  not  big- 
ger than  a  bean,  and  increasing  to  the  sise  of  a 
hen's  egg. 
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A  node  if-  a  bard  tumor  formad  ob  a  bone. 

TreatmenL  —  Apply  at  oDoo  to  an  intelligeDt 
pbysieian.  If  ibis  be  impossible,  oonHae  tbe  pa- 
tient to  a  simple  diet,  and  keep  tbe  part  cleeB. 
Two  or  three  grains  of  bine  ma«s  may  be  nsed 
daily,  and  all  stimulating  svbttanoes  most  be 
aroided.  BveTjone  hss  some  infallible  receipt  to 
euro  this  disorder ;  bat  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten  th« 
remedy  proves  worse  than  the  disease.  As  for 
tbe  ebanores,  toaeh  them  fireely  wi!h  looar  eana- 
tie,  And  apply  a  little  pieoe  of  rag  to  them, 
smeared  with  red  preeipitate  ointment  If  they 
are  citustod  under  the  foreskin,  wbioh  is  bold  over 
tbe  head  of  the  yard  by  a  permanent  pbymosis,  it 
(tbe  forcvkin)  may  hare  to  be  slit  ap.  If  there  is 
a  babo,  apply  thirty  leeches.  If  this  does  not  pre- 
vent its  increasing,  and  the  formation  of  matter  ia 
Inevitable,  apply  poultioes  to  it,  aad  ss  soon  as  a 
fluctuation  can  be  felt,  let  oat  its  contents  by  sev- 
eral small  punctures  through  the  skin  with  a 
abarp  laooet  To  assist  in  tbe  evaooationi  press  a 
lofl  sponge  gently  on  the  tumor. 

Canter  o/tke  Yard. 

Symptom; — A  small  tumor,  like  a  wart,  npoa 
tbe  head  of  tbe  yard  or  foreskin*  followed  by  in- 
flammation end  ulceration,  wbioh  disebarges  a 
thin,  disagreeable  fluid ;  after  a  time  a  eanoerons 
fungus  is  produced,  attended  by  a  most  intoler- 
able burning  and  darting  pain. 

Treatment. — Apply  at  onoe  to  a  sargieftn,  who 
will  out  it  out;  death  is  the  only  alternative. 

Venereal  Wnrte, 

Crops  of  these  snimal  mushrooms  sometimes 
•pring  up  round  tbe  head  of  the  yard  or  on  the 
foreskin.  If  flat,  they  may  be  destroyed  by 
eaustic  or  nitric  acid;  if  mounted  on  a  stem  or 
foot-9talk,  by  tying  a  piece  of  thread  tightly 
round  it. 

Dropay  of  the  Bag, 

Symptome. — A  collection  of  water,  wblcb  is  flrst 
perceived  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  bag,  ineroasing  in 
•ise  as  it  advances  upwards,  and  forming  a  tumor 
of  the  shape  of  a  pear.  If  examined  as  directed 
for  dropsy  of  the  belly,  the  wavy  motion  mny  be 
foU,  and  if  a  candle  be  placed  behind  it,  it  becomes 
partly  tranpparent. 

Treatmeut. — The  only  certain  cure  is  an  opera- 
tion, for  which,  as  there  is  no  pressing  danger, 
apply  to  a  surgeon.  There  are  three  sp^Hsies  of 
this  dropsy,  in  one  of  which  tbe  water  is  contained 
within  the  lining  of  the  bag ;  another,  within  the 
oovering  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  and  the  third,  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  bag.  The  first  wo 
have  mentioned.    The  second  occurs  most  fre- 

?[uently  in  children;  it  sometimes,  however,  is 
bund  in  adults,  and  very  much  resembles  a  rup- 
ture. Tbe  treatment  is  tbe  same  as  in  the  fln<t. 
The  third  may  be  distinguished  by  a  doughy  feel 
and  irregular  shape.  It  is  to  be  cured  by  punc- 
tures to  let  out  the  water,  and  by  suspending  tbe 
testicle. 

Enlarged  Spermatie  Vein, 
Sgmptome. — A  bard  knotty  and  irregular  swell- 
ing of  the  vein,  which  sometimes  increases  to  a 
large  size.  When  lying  down  the  swelling  di- 
minishes, which  distinguishes  it  fh>m  a  dropsy  of 
tibe  part*. 

TreaCmen/.  — Suspend  the  testicles,  or  keep  the 
patient  on  his  back,  apply  lotions  of  lead-water 
to  tbe  parts ;  the  cold  bath. 

Cancer  o/  the  Teetiele, 

Sgmptom*, — The  testicle  is  enlarged,  hardened, 
traggy  and  nneoual  in  its  surface,  painful  on  be- 
*dig  handled,  wiui  irregular  pains  shooting  up  tbe 


groin,  hito  the  back,  witbovt  any  prSTioiw  inflam- 
mation, dinease,  or  external  %  iolence. 

Treatment  —  Appily  immediately  to  a  surgeon. 
Castration,  and  that  at  an  early  state  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  tbe  only  remeiiy  that  can  save  life.  Be 
careful,  however,  to  distinguish  it  from  simple 
swelling  of  tbe  tostiolo  by  inflammation,  blow% 
etc,  wbioh 


ImpnUneg, 

This  is  of  three  kinds.  The  first  arises  from  am 
original  defect  in  the  organs  of  generation.  The 
second,  flrom  local  debility  of  the  parts,  brought 
on  by  excesstre  venery,  self-abuse,  or  some  pre- 
ceding disease,  while  the  third  originates  from 
fear,  exoess  of  passion,  or  want  of  confidence  at 
tbe  moment  of  coition. 

The  flrst  is  incurable.  Tbe  second  must  he 
treated  by  the  general  principles  and  remedies 
pointed  out  for  restoring  tbe  strenjctb  of  the 
sy»tem,  oonsisting  of  the  cold  bath,  preparations 
of  iron,  bark,  elixir  of  vitriol,  generous  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  by  steadily  avoiding  the  causes  which 
may  have  produced  it.  Tbe  remedies  for  the  third 
must  be  sought  for  in  calming  exoessive  agitation, 
and  acquiring,  by  habits  of  intimacy,  that  oonfi- 
denee  they  are  sure  to  prodnee. 

OonL 

Symptome, — Pain  in  the  small  Joints,  generally 
in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  the  parts  swollen  and 
red,  the  attack  coming  on  in  the  night  Such  are 
the  striking  symptoms  of  this  disease,  and  gene- 
rally the  flrst  that  are  noticed.  It  is  oeeasionall  j, 
however,  preceded  by  all  thoae  attendant  on  indi- 
gestion. In  the  advanced  stagea  chalky  lumps 
are  formed  in  the  Joints. 

Treatment. — If  tbe  patient  be  young,  vigorous;, 
having  the  disease  for  the  first  time,  bleed  and 
purgo  him,  confine  bim  to  a  low  diet,  and  treat  it 
exactly  as  an  inflammation  arising  from  any  other 
cause.  To  procure  sweating,  Dover's  powder  may 
be  taken  on  going  to  bed.  As  soon  as  the  inflam- 
mation, by  these  means,  is  redueed,  use  the  cool  or 
cold  bath,  and  take  strong  exercise  on  foot  daily; 
avoid  high-seasoned  food,  feather  beds,  wine,  acids 
and  fermented  liquors,  for  the  remainder  of  your 
life  I  Gout  is  the  child  of  indolenee  and  intem- 
poranoo,  and  to  avoid  it  the  abovo  means  must  bo 
employed  and  steadily  persevered  in. 

If,  however,  the  patient  is  old  or  infirm,  and 
'subject  to  regular  fits  of  it,  he  must  not  bo  han- 
dled so  roughly.  Tbe  most  perfect  rest  should  be 
observed,  and  the  parts  lightly  covered  with 
fieecy  hosiery,  and  flannel  cloths  wetted  with  ths 
lotion  below,  made  milk- warm,  or  with  pure  laud- 
anum. The  bowels  should  be  opened  with  some 
warm.  laxative.  Then  gi%'e  the  alkaline  mixturo 
below.  The  degree  of  warmth  that  is  applied  to 
the  part  must  be  regulated  by  the  feelings  of  tho 
patient,  who,  if  weak,  may  use  a  nourishing  diet, 
if  strong,  a  more  abstemious  one. 

If  from  any  cause  the  disease  leaves  the  extre- 
mities and  files  to  the  stomach,  apply  mustard 
poultices  and  blisters  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
ankles,  give  large  doses  of  ether  and  laudanum, 
hot  wine,  brandy,  etc.,  and  endeavor  by  all  such 
means  (including  the  hot  bath)  to  send  it  back 
again. 

If  tbe  bead  be  tbe  part  it  is  transferred  to,  and 
apoplexy  is  produced  by  it,  take  away  fifteen  or 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  immediately,  uid  give 
active  purgatives,  as  10  or  16  grains  of  calomel, 
followed  by  senna  tea  or  Epsom  salts.  If,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  patient  is  not  relieved,  the  head 
continuing  oonfured  and  painAnl,  and  tbe  pulsa 
full  and  throbbing,  oup  him  to  the  snoant  of 
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iiglit  ov  ti&  vrnmom,  tad  apply  Mid  Tia^gar  sad 
vaUr  eoiMteBClj  to  tlM  pftrt 

ffoMt  Z«i<M«. — Aleohol  i  onaoes ;  oamphor  miz- 
tare  9  ••m«fef.  Bender  Uie  whole  milk-warm  by 
•ddmg  A  suflieient  quotity  of  boiling  water. 

Alkaliu€  Mixture^ — Carb*mate  of  potasMt  2i 
dra««bms;  wise  of  oolcbieaD  root  1^  fluidraobms  ,* 
water  6  uiuMet.  Take  a  tablespoonfui  thtee  times 
daUj. 

ImJIammaUMy  Rkemtiuiiinm. 

JSymptomt. — Pain;  fwelHng  and  inflammation 
fai  some  one  (or  Mveral)  of  the  Inrger  joints,  the 
pain  shifting  from  one  part  to  another ;  all  the 
symptoms  of  fever,  pnlae  fall  and  h»rd,  tungue 
white,  bowels  eostiTO,  and  urine  bigh-oolored. 

TrmtUueMU — First  purge  with  salts  and  mag- 
Besia;  then  gire  the  alkaline  mixture  as  above, 
but  without  the  eolohieum,  if  the  patient  be  not 
of  u  gouty  habit.  The  Dovei's  powder  should  be 
taken  to  pruenre  sweating,  and  a  low  diet  should 
be  scrietly  observed.  In  severe  eases  I  have  known 
it  necessary  to  bleed.  When  the  disease  is  over- 
come, if  in  consequence  of  the  bleeding,  etc.,  the 
natient  is  left  very  low  and  weak,  wrap  him  up  In 
blanketsy  give  him  warm,  nourishing  food,  wine, 
etc,  ete. 

Ckromie  Bhmmatimm, 

Symptomu. — A  chronic  rheumatism  is  nothing 
more  than  one  of*long  standing.  It  is  unaccom- 
panied by  fever,  and  makes  its  attacks  on  every 
ebange  of  weather,  on  getting  wet,  etc,  etc  It  is 
fteqoently  cansed  by  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
and  sometimes  seems  to  exist  as  a  primary  afleo- 
tion. 

Trealw»€mt. — I  have  found  no  one  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  this  species  of  the  disease  so  efieotoal  as 
the  following:  Purge  moderately  with  senna  and 
salts,  mb  the  parte  well  with  the  volatile  liniment, 
and  use  Cayenne  pepper  and  mustard  at  dinner  in 
large  qnnntities,  and  on  going  to  bed  thirty  drops 
of  Inudanum  with  a  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  of 
guaiaenm.  It  is  to  bo  reeoUocted  that  this  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  ohronie  cases ;  if  there  is  fever, 
etc.,  it  will  do  much  damage.  Should  there  be 
any  cause  to  suspect  that  a  venereal  taint  is  con- 
nected with  It,  have  reeourse  to  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, five  or  ten  grains  thrice  daily,  in  water. 
Warm  linimenta  are  useful.  A  large  blister  Are- 
^•eutly  relieves  the  whole  of  the  symptoms  in 
the  course  of  a  night.  The  best  safeguard  against 
the  complaint  is  the  use  of  flannel  next  to  the  skin. 
Winter  and  summer. 

Bip-joint  Di»ta$e, 

lfymptom9, — Excruciating  pain  in  the  hip-Joint 
afid  knee ;  the  leg  becomes  longer,  then  shorter 
than  its  fellow;  when  lying  down  the  foot  rolls 
outwards,  the  buttocks  appjearing  flatter  than 
usual ;  lameness ;  after  a  while  absoevses  in  vari- 
ous pf  rte  of  the  thigh ;  hectic  fever,  ete. 

Treutmtni. — Apply  blisters  to  the  part,  and  if 
there  be  much  inflammation  leech  or  cup ;  make  a 
•anstie  tissue  in  the  little  hollow  at  the  top  and 
outside  of  the  thigh,  and  use  all  the  remedies  di- 
rected for  scrofula.  The  diet  should  be  nouri«h- 
ing,  end  the  limb  kept  at  rest.  Cod-liver  oil,  from 
ft  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  thrice  daily,  may 
be  given.  When  matter  is  formed,  bark,  wine 
and  a  generous  diet  must  be  employed.  It  often 
proves  incurable. 

Drttpty  of  ilu  Knte-joinU 

Sjfmpiowu, — ^The  Joint  swelb,  the  skin  remain- 
ing of  a  natural  color.  By  placing  the  hand  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  striking  it  gently  on  the  other, 
the  wavy  or  fluctuating  motion  is  perceptible ; 
steady  pressure  on  one  side  will  raise  the  other 
above  its  natural  levcL 


Trtaf9temi. — Keep  a  perpetaal  blister  en  the 
Joint,  or  make  a  caustic  issue  below  it,  ou  the  in- 
side of  the  leg ;  cold  water  from  the  spout  of  % 
tea-kettle  is  a  useful  application.  Camphorated 
mercurial  ointment  to  the  knee,  and  iodine  taken 
internally,  have  sometimes  been  of  service. 

WkiU  Swelliiig, 

SympUms. — Deeply  seated  pains  in  the  knea^ 
unattended  at  first  by  swelling,  which  at  last 
o«>mes  on  with  increase  of  pain.  After  a  whila 
the  Joint  enlarges,  matter  is  sometimes  dis- 
charged, hectic  fever  follows^  and  cuts  off  the  p»- 
tieuL 

TrMtmemt. — If  from  scroftila,  use  the  general 
remedies  directed  for  that  disease,  and  apply  a 
blister  to  the  part,  which  may  be  kept  open  by 
the  savin  ointment  fur  months;  if  from  blows^ 
apply  the  blister  as  before;  leech  and  purga 
f\r«Bly,  and  act  as  directed  in  cases  of  similar  ac- 
cidents. If  in  spite  of  these  precautions  the  dis- 
ease continues  to  advance,  amputation  may  be  th* 
only  resource. 

Piecta  of  Cartffo^  in  ikt  JoivU, 
Portions  of  cartilage  are  sometimes  displaced 
in  the  joints,  when  they  act  like  any  other  foreign 
body  of  a  similar  texture  While  in  the  hollows 
of  the  part  they  give  no  uneasiness,  but  as  they 
frequently  slip  in  between  the  ends  of  the  bone% 
causing  excruciating  pain,  it  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  necessary  to  out  them  out  For  this  pur- 
pose apply  to  a  surgeon.  As  all  openings  into 
the  cavities  of  the  joints  are  attended  with  much 
danger,  unless  the  pain  be  insupportable  it  is  bet- 
ter to  endure  the  inconvenience  than  to  run  tha 
risk  of  the  operation. 

Scrofula,  or  iTi  a^s  SviL 

JSywvptonu, — Hard  and  indolent  swellings  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  that  when  ripe,  instead  of 
matter  discharge  a  whittfh  curd.  It  mostly  occun 
in  persons  of  a  fair  complexion,  blue  tjes,  and 
delicate  make.  In  bad  cases  the  Joints  swell  with 
great  pain,  the  limbs  waste  away,  the  ligaments 
and  bones  are  destroyed,  when  hectic  fever  soon 
relievos  the  patient  from  his  misery. 

TreutmtuU — Sea-water  is  generally  considered 
a  great  remedy  in  soroflila.  It  is  to  be  used  daily 
as  u  bath.  Made  milk  warm  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  excellent  local  applications  that  we  have. 
When  the  swellings  break,  a  very  strong  decoction 
of  hemlock  may  be  advantageously  used  f'»r  the 
same  purpose.  The  diet  should  be  noui-i.^liing. 
After  a  fair  trial  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  iodine  and  ood-Iiver  oil. 
The  former  may  be  taken  in  Xa^of  •  Solution,  the 
dose  of  which  is  from  three  to  six  drops,  accord- 
ing to  age,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

luflamed  Olanda, 

Bvery  gland  in  the  body  is  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion. Whenever  one  of  them  is  neroeived  to  be 
in  this  state,  which  may  be  known  oy  the  swelling 
and  pain,  measures  should  be  taken  to  reduce  it. 
Leeches,  blisters  and  all  the  remedies  directed  for 
such  purposes,  should  be  actively  employed,  among 
which  purging  and  a  low  diet  must  not  be  ne- 
glected. 

Seirrkm^ 

SympUm§, — A  hard  tumor,  unequal  on  its  inr- 
face,  and  not  very  sensible,  giving  but  little  or  no 
pain  on  being  handled. 

JVcolsM»f.^Do  not  meddle  with  the  tumor.  b«t 
apply  to  a  surgeon  as  soon  as  possible.  * 

Cancer, 

iS^mpfoms.  —  A  tumor,  diflfering  from  the  pre- 
ceding one,  by  being  surrounded  with  enlarged 
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T«int.  It  iff  »1aOy  nor*  pftinAil,  the  fkin  being 
lometimes  dieoolored  and  puckered.  Tbe  whole 
tnmor  it  pariieaUrly  heaYj,  and  at  last  breaks 
into  a  malignant  nicer,  or  tore,  whose  edgee  are 
raised,  ragged,  uncTcn,  and  enrl  over  like  tbe 
leaves  of  n  fl  'wer;  white  streaks  or  bands  cross  it 
flrom  tho  centre  to  the  circumference.  Acute  and 
darting  pains  accompany  both  this  and  the  pre- 
oeding  stage  of  the  disease. 

Treatment,  —  There  is  but  one  remedy  that  can 
be  depended  on  for  the  enre  of  this  painful  and 
inYotemte  complaint,  and  even  that  should  be  re- 
sorted to  early,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  All 
the  diseased  parts  must  be  ont  out  Arsenic,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  phosphate  of  iron,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  articles  have  been  recommended,  both 
externally  and  internally,  but  without  any  effec- 
tnal  advantage.  To  relieve  the  pain,  opium  may 
be  taken  in  large  doses.  The  sore  should  be  de- 
fended from  the  air,  by  some  mild  ointment. 
Powdered  chalk,  scraped  carrots,  fresh  hemlock 
leaves  and  powdered  charcoal  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Ooiir*, 

Symptom;  —  A  tumor  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
throat,  seated  in  a  gland  oloee  to  the  projection 
•ailed  *' Adam's  apple." 

Treatoient  —  Goitre  is  sometimes  incurable. 
When  taken  at  the  Tcry  beginning  of  the  com« 
plaint,  however,  and  in  young  persons,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  dispersed  by  a  course  of  iodine  joined 
to  frictions  of  the  party  with  strong  mercurial  oint> 
menL  As  it  seldom  causes  any  inconvenience, 
and  is  always  unattended  by  pain,  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  much  consequence.  The  inhabitants  of  tbe 
Alps  consider  it  a  mark  of  beauty,  and  there  are 
some  cantons  where  every  man,  woman  and  child 
is  adorned  with  a  tumor  of  this  nature,  of  which 
they  would  fwA  very  sorry  to  be  deprived.  It 
eannot  be  cut  out,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  blood-vessels  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Fainting, 

Cauiet,  —  Sudden  and  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind;  bleeding;  diseases  of  the  heart  and  its 
great  vessels. 

Treatment.  —  Lay  the  person  on  his  back,  take 
off  his  cravat,  then  open  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  sprinkle  cold  water  in  his  face.  Smelling 
salts  may  be  held  to  his  nose. 

Apopleaty, 

Symptome. — Falling  without  sense  or  motion, 
proround  sleep;  face  livid  or  flushed;  eyes  wide 
open  or  half  closed,  and  immovable ;  breathing 
slow,  laboring,  and  irregular ;  pulse  full  and  slow. 

Cauue.  <>-  A  rushing  of  blood  to  the  head,  ex- 
eessive  fat  in  persons  with  a  short  neck,  gluttony, 
violent  exercise,  intense  heat,  anger,  hearty  meat 
■uppers,  blows  on  the  head,  intoxication,  etc.,  etc. 

Treatment,  —  If  the  pulse  remains  full,  tho  face 
flushed,  etc.,  take  away  twenty  ounces  or  more  of 
blood  on  the  spot,  remove  the  cravat,  unbutton 
tiie  flhirt-collar,  and  place  the  patient  in  bed,  with 
his  head  and  shoulders  a  little  elevated.  Tbe 
windows  snd  doors  must  be  thrown  open,  and  no 
more  persons  than  are  necesfary,  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  tho  room.  The  head  is  to  be  shaved  and 
ci'pped,  a  blister  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  the  head,  and  mustard  poultices  to  the  feet. 
An  active  purgative  should  always  be  adminis- 
tered as  soon  as  tho  patient  is  bled,  and  its  opera- 
tion assisted  by  repeated  clysters.  If  the  patient 
eannot  swallow  pills,  try  liquids,  if  neither,  have 
recourse  to  a  strong  purgative  clyster.  If,  by 
these  means,  the  breathing  is  not  easier,  and  the 
pulse  softer,  bleed  again,  or  cup  the  back  of  the 
neck. 


If,  however,  the  patient  is  old  and  inflrm,  ax&d 
the  attack  has  come  on  more  gradually,  if  tlie 
pulse  is  weak,  and  the  face  pale,  bleed  moderately^ 
or  not  at  all,  and  give  immediately  a  warm  pur- 
gative, apply  the  blisters,  etc  If  it  arises  froi 
swallowing  vegetable  poisons,  give  an  active 
emetic,  as  thirty  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  act 
directed  in  cases  of  similar  accidents.  In  this 
second  kind  of  apoplexy,  stimulants,  as  harts- 
horn to  the  nose,  etc.,  may  be  used ;  in  the  first 
they  are  very  ii^urious,  and  should  nev«r  be  cidl- 
ployed. 

Stroke  of  the  Sun. 

This  prooeeds  from  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
and  exhibits  the  same  symptoms  as  apoplexy, 
commencing  with  vertigo,  loss  of  sight,  ringing  in 
the  eara,  etc.,  and  must  be  treated  by  copping  or 
bleeding,  and  in  every  other  Tcspeot  as  directed, 
for  apoplexy.  Extreme  heat  sometimes,  however, 
produces  a  state  of  prostration  without  head  symp- 
toms; for  which  cold  affusion  and  rest  are  the 
best  remedies. 

EpiUpey. 

Symptom:  —  A  fit,  in  which  the  patient  falls  to 
the  ground  in  a  convulsion ;  the  eyes  are  distorted 
and  turned  up,  hands  clenched,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  convulsions,  the  whole  ending  in  a  deep 
sleep. 

Treatment. — Keep  the  patient  from  hurting  him- 
self, by  holding  gently  his  hands,  legs,  and  particu- 
larly his  head,  which  he  is  apt  to  dash  violently 
against  the  ground,  or  surrounding  objects.  A 
piece  of  soft  wood  should  be  placed  between  hia 
teeth,  to  prevent  his  tongue  from  being  bitten. 
This  is,  in  general,  all  that  can  be  done  during 
the  flL  If,  however,  there  are  symptoms  of  great 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  bleeding 
should  not  be  neglected.  White  vitriol,  the  mis- 
tletoe, carbonate  of  iron,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  r»- 
eommended  and  tried  for  the  cure  of  this  com- 
plaint, but  in  vain. 

The  valerianate  of  sine  may,  however,  be  tried. 
It  is  taken  in  pills  of  a  grain  each,  one  three 
times  a  day,  gradually  increasing  this  dose  to 
five  at  a  time.  To  reap  any  benefit  from  thic 
medicine,  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  in  it  for 
months.  If  it  fails,  iron  or  some  other  tonic  may 
be  resorted  to.  Large  doses  of  vpirits  of  turpen- 
tine are  said  to  have  afforded  relief.  The  diet,  m 
all  cases,  should  be  vegetable,  and  if  symptoma 
of  fulness  of  blood  be  present,  it  will  be  proper  to 
bleed.  Persons  subject  to  these  fits,  should  never 
be  left  alone,  or  ride  on  horseback,  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  should  be  known  that  sexual  exoesaes 
often  produce  or  keep  up  this  complaint. 

Pat9y. 

Symptom:  —  A  partial  or  complete  loss  of  tlie 
powers  of  motion,  and  the  sensibility  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  body ;  the  pulse  soft  and  slow. 

Treatment.  —  In  a  young  and  robust  person,  it 
may  be  proper  to  bleed,  and  give  an  active  pur- 
gative. In  old  people,  or  where  the  powers  of 
the  body  are  much  weakened,  warm  laxative 
medicines,  with  stimulating  applications,  as  tbe 
flesh-brush,  blisters,  mustard  poultices,  and  rub- 
bing the  spine  with  the  volatile  liniment,  form  tha 
best  plan  of  treatment  If  it  affect  different  parts 
of  the  body  at  once,  horseradish,  mustard,  and 
Cayenne  pepper  should  be  used  liberally,  as  they 
are  prepared  for  table.  If  a  swelling  or  tumor  be 
found  on  the  back-bone,  or  any  injury  has  been 
done  it,  which  may  have  caused  the  disease,  caus- 
tic issues  may  be  placed  on  each  side  of  it,  and  aa 
near  the  ii^ured  part  as  possible.  The  diet  should 
be  light  and  nourishing.  The  warm  bath  must 
not  bs  nexlected. 
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Tk«ra  ara  mrenl  very  loaf  and  rtry  leaniMl 
Bftmea  affixed  to  this  diBeaae,  as  it  may  happen  to 
ftttaek  one  part  of  the  body  or  aootber.  When  it 
ia  confined  to  the  miucles  of  the  neok  and  jaws, 
loek-jaw  is  tho  eiminon  and  expressiye  term  for 
it.  TJbe  affeetion,  however,  is  always  the  same, 
reqaires  similar  treatment*  and  eonsUts  in  an  in- 
Tolantary  eontraetion  and  stiffening  of  a  part  of 
tbe  moaeleBy  the  senses  remaining  perfect. 

Loek-jaw. 

t^mpiomt. — A  stiffhess  in  the  baek  of  the  neck, 
wbieh  renders  it  first  painful,  and  at  last  impos- 
sible to  turn  the  head  ronnd;  diffionlty  in  swal- 
lowing; pain  in  the  breast,  shooting  to  the 
baek ;  the  lower  jaw  becomes  stiff  and  gradnally 
closes. 

TrtatnteHU — If  the  disease  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  wounded  nerre,  or  from  an  injury  done  to 
tendinons  parts,  by  a  pointed  instrument^  enlarge 
the  wound  with  a  sharp  lancet  or  penknife,  and 
pour  laudanum  or  torpeniine  into  it,  as  directed 
for  similar  accidents.  QItc  2  or  3  grains  of  opium 
at  once,  and  repeat  it  every  two  hours,  increasing 
the  doee  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
md  the  effects  produced  by  it,  without  too  much 
regarding  the  quantity  that  has  been  taken.  Cases 
are  on  record  where  60  grains  (a  drachm)  of  solid 
opium  have  been  taken  at  once,  and  with  the 
happiest  effect.  This,  however,  is  a  large  dove, 
and  should  never  be  ventured  on  but  under  the 
most  desperate  and  alarming  circumstances.  Ac- 
tive purging  with  castor  oil  and  senna  tea  must 
not  be  omitted,  and  if  the  power  of  swallowing  be 
lost,  laudanum,  ete.,  most  be  given  in  clysters. 
Drawing  a  tooth  is  generally  recommended  by 
physieisLUS  in  th<fSe  cases  where  the  jaws  are  firmly 
closed,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  medicines 
and  food  to  the  stomach.  This  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  as  every  way  calculated  to  increase 
the  e%'iL  If  no  opening  exists  between  the  teeth, 
access  can  always  be  obtained  by  clysters,  and  in 
this  way  nourishment  and  remedies  may  bo  in- 
jected. It  is  always  proper,  however,  when  the 
disease  is  perceived  to  be  coming  on,  to  place  two 
small  pieces  of  soft  wood  between  the  grinders  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  one  on  each  side,  so  that 
they  may  be  kept  asunder. 

Madeira  wine,  in  doses  of  a  wineglassfnl  every 
hour,  continued  for  several  days,  and  combined 
with  the  internal  use  of  opium  and  the  warm 
bath,  has  been  found  of  great  service.  Cold  water 
dashed  freely  over  tho  patient  every  two  or  three 
hoars  may  likewise  be  tried.  After  every  affusion 
he  I'hwuld  be  well  wiped  and  put  into  a  warm  bed, 
when  a  large  dose  of  laudnnum  in  warm  Madeira 
wine  should  be  given.  The  tobacco  clyster  has 
sometimes  succeeded  when  everything  else  has 
failed.  So  has  chloroform  by  inhalation.  Blis- 
tering tho  whole  length  of  the  spine,  and  caustic 
issues  on  its  sides,  as  nearly  on  a  line  with  the 
parts  affected  as  possible,  are  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Although  a  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of 
euro,  the  tobacco  clyster  is  not  to  be  employed 
lightly,  or  on  common  occasions.  It  should  al- 
ways be  reserved  to  the  last  moment,  never  using 
it  until  everything  else  has  failed.  .  The  prostra- 
tion of  the  system,  and  other  alarming  symptoms 
it  sometimes  causes,  renders  this  caution  ncjoes* 
sary. 

Painful  Affection  of  ike  Nervee  of  ike  Face, 

This  disease  is  also  called  tio-dolonrenz,  nea- 
ralgia,  etc 
Hymyiome, — A  very  severe  pain  darting  ia  par- 


ticular direetioBS,  not  lasting  more  than  a  seeond^ 
bat  very  rapidly  repeated,  and  excited  by  the 
slightest  touch ;  during  tho  intervals  there  is  no 
pain  whatever.  There  is  no  inflammation  or 
swelling  of  the  cheek,  as  in  toothache,  nor  does 
the  pain  seem  so  deeply  seated. 

TreattmewL  —  Blisters,  tincture  of  aconite  mer- 
curial ointment,  opium,  iron,  and  Fowler's  Solu- 
tion of  Arsenic,  with  many  other  remedies  of  the 
same  class,  have  been  all  recommended  and  used 
for  the  cure  of  this  most  painful  of  all  the  af- 
fections to  which  the  human  body  is  subject. 
Where  the  pains  are  so  excessive  as  not  to  be 
borne,  one  or  two  grains  of  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna may  be  taken  every  three  hours.  When 
the  pain  is  somewhat  relieved,  this  quantity  must 
be  diminished.  For  a  cure  apply  to  a  skilful  sur- 
geon, who  may  divide  the  nerves. 

Anguka  Peetorie, 

StfmpUm; — An  acute  pain  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  breast-bone,  shooting  into  the  left  arm ;  great 
diflieulty  of  breathing;  anxiety;  palpitation  of  the 
heart;  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  It  usually  oomef 
on  while  ascending  a  hill  or  going  up  staira 

Treutment,  —  During  the  fit  place  the  patient's 
feet  in  a  hot  mustard  foot-bath,  and  apply  mus- 
tard plasters  to  the  chest  and  back.  Give  one  or 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  in 
water,  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum.  If  fainting^ 
dash  cold  water  in  his  face.  Strips  of  linen, 
moifltened  with  the  solution  below,  applied  seve* 
ral  times  a  day.  to  the  breast- bone  for  a  month,  are 
said  to  have  effected  complete  cures.  They  ael 
by  producing  a  crop  of  pimples,  on  the  appear* 
ance  of  which  the  disease  sometimes  declines. 

Persons  subject  to  this  complaint  should  avoid 
all  fermentable  food,  and  excess  in  eating  or 
drinking,  taking  care  to  live  quietly  and  to  keep 
the  bowels  open.  Cupping  and  purging,  followed 
by  opium,  to  lessen  the  spasm,  with  the  warm 
bath,  and  a  perpetual  blistor  or  plaster  of  the  tar- 
tar emetic  ointment  to  the  chest,  are  perhaps  the 
best  remedies  that  can  be  employed. 

Tartar  emetic,  1  drachm ;  spirits  of  camphor,  ^ 
an  ounce;  boiling  water,  1  pint.    Mix. 

Dance  of  St,  Vitue, 

Svmptonu, — Irregular  and  convulsive  motions 
of  the  limbs  and  head,  usually  occurring  in  chil- 
dren. It  varies,  however,  in  different  persons,  and 
is  frequently  counterfeited  by  beggars. 

Treatment,  —  The  daily  use  of  the  cold  bath, 
with  the  Peruvian  bark,  has  often  succeeded  in 
curing  the  complaint  in  young  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  any  of  the  preparations  of  irotf  com- 
bined with  moderate  doses  of  musk,  opium,  cam- 
phor, etc.,  may  be  tried.  The  disease  is  generally 
recovered  from. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Sjfmptome, — Chills,  heat,  thirst,  headache;  the 
skin  is  marked  with  large  red  or  scarlet  patches, 
which  at  last  unite,  disappearing  in  a  kind  of 
branny  scurf;  sore  throat. 

Distinguish  it  from  measles  by  the  spots  coming 
out  on  the  second  day  of  the  fever.  In  measles 
they  seldom  appear  until  the  fourth  day.  By  their 
color,  which  is  that  of  a  boiled  lobster,  whereas 
in  measles  it  is  of  a  dark  red. 

Treatment, — An  emetic  (ipecacuanha)  may  be 
given  OB  tho  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  to  be 
followed  by  a  dose  of  salts,  or  eight  grains  of  cal- 
omel, with  as  many  of  rhubarb.  If  the  pulse  is  tuW 
and  strong,  the  head  aches,  and  the  heat  is  great, 
draw  bluod,  and  apply  cold  water  over  the  body 
freely  and  frequently.  There  is  no  disease  in 
which  the  advantages  of  cold  affusion  are  mom 
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■trikiag.  In  order  to  n»p  tb«  ftill  bmidlt  of  it, 
liovever,  it  mast  bo  frooly  omployed,  that  is,  m 
oftoB  M  heac  oio.,  aeon  to  reqairo  it,  or  eight  or 
ten  timee  in  the  twenty>four  bouro.  The  aalino 
■kixtnroy  p.  123,  io  of  greet  eae.  If  there  is  any 
soreness  of  the  throat,  the  gai^les  reoommended 
for  that  complaint  should  be  nMd,  and  a  mustard 
poultice  be  applied  to  the  parts.  If  symptoms  of 
potreseenoy  appear,  have  reoourse  to  the  plan  re- 
oommended for  putrid  sore  throat.  As  soarlet 
ttvw  is  ui)d<»ubte(dly  oontagious,  the  usual  preeau- 
tions  should  of  course  be  idopted. 

Wr'ters  on  this  subject  generally  consider  soar- 
let  fet'or  as  consisting  of  three  kinds,  vis.,  the 
•imple  fever,  the  fever  with  sore  throat,  and  the 
malignant  fever.  The  treatment  of  the  first 
■bould  be  like  that  of  any  other  inflammatory 
fever;  that  of  the  second  baa  been  detailed  in 
speaking  of  inflammatory  sore  throat;  and  the 
last  is  precisely  that  of  putrid  sore  throat 

Erynpelat,  or  Si.  Authou^s  Fir^ 

iSjyiNptoMe.  —  Fever,  delirium,  vomiting;  pulse 
strong  or  weak,  as  the  fever  inclines  to  the  inflam- 
matory or  typhous  kind.  On  the  fourth  day — 
sometimes  on  the  second  or  third— > the  skin  in 
some  one  part  beoomes  red  and  inflamed,  which  is 
soon  extended  to  others,  the  parts  affsoted  being 
swollen  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  If  the  face  is  at- 
tacked, it  spreads  itself  on  the  scalp,  and  the  eye- 
lids sometimes  swell  so  as  to  prevent  the  patient 
from  seeing.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the 
eruption  ends  in  small  watery  vesicles,  or  in  branny 
scales.  At  this  period  the  fever  sometimes  abates ; 
at  others,  drowsiness  or  delirium  eomes  on,  which 
increases  it,  and  destroys  the  patient  by  the  elev- 
enth day. 

Treatment. — This  disease  is  of  two  kinds,  one 
of  which  is  prinoipally  confined  to  the  skin,  while 
the  other  affects  the  whole  system.  If  the  accom- 
panying fever  is  inflammatory  bleeding  will  be 
proper,  otherwise  not  This  operatiun  is  to  be 
eautiously  employed  in  erysipelas,  as  it  sometimes 
runs  into  a  typbt>u8  state.  If,  however,  the  pa- 
tient is  robust,  his  head  aches,  and  great  marks 
of  fullness  andinflammation  are  evident,  which  is 
generally  the  dke  in  this  country,  bleeding,  purg- 
ing with  salts,  and  cooling  drinks  should  be  em- 
ployed, to  which,  also,  may  be  added  Dover's 
?owders,  boneset  tea,  etc,  to  produce  sweating, 
he  room  should  be  kept  cool.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fever  is  typhous,  or  the  patient  is  of  a 
wei^  and  irritable  habit  of  body,  blocdtng  should 
never  be  resorted  to.  Opium,  wine,  bark,  elixir 
of  vitriol,  and  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  (20 
drops  every  three  hours)  are  necessary  in  this  case, 
to  guard  against  mortification,  which  sometimes 
ensues. 

As  local  applications,  bathing  the  parts  with 
laudanum  or  load-water,  or  dusting  them  with 
rye  meal  or  wheat  flour,  ars  the  best  Should  the 
disease  evidently  be  confined  to  the  skin,  the  ap- 
plioation  of  a  blister  will  sometimes  put  an  end  to 
it  If  it  affect  the  face,  it  may  be  prevented  from 
extending  to  the  scalp,  by  painting  a  line  just  be- 

iond  the  eruption  quite  thickly  with  tincturo  of 
>dine.  If  abscesses  form,  large  openings  must 
be  made,  to  let  out  the  matter  and  the  deiMl  parts. 
When  the  first  or  inflammatory  kind  prevails,  the 
diet  should  be  barley,  sago,  or  panada,  etc.,  with 
lemonade,  tamarind  water,  etc,  for  drink;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  seoond  or  typhous  form 
of  it  (especially  if  aeeompanied  by  putrid  symp- 
toms) shows  itself,  a  more  generous  diet  vith  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wine,  ete.,  most  be  employed. 
It  may  not  be  useless  again  to  observe,  that  in 
th«  United  States  erysipelas  often  eaUs  for  re- 


ducing and  ooolittg  meMnres.  Among  the  various 
artioies  whieh  are  employed  in  thia^  as  well  as  all 
inliammatory  diseases,  none  ranks  higher  than 
lemonade,  which  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
made  from  the  fresh  fruit  When  taken  cold,  and 
in  liberal  quantities,  it  is  not  only  delicious  to  iha 
palate  of  the  patient,  but  tends  powerfully4o  oar« 
the  eomplaint 

Jfeas2et. 

Symptowu,  —  Inflammatory  fever;  dry  cough 
and  hoarseness ;  sneesing,  watering  of  the  eyes, 
which  itch ;  a  running  from  the  no6e ;  great  druw> 
siness.  On  the  fourth  day  small  red  points  break 
out  flrst  on  the  face,  and  then  gradually  over  the 
body.  They  are  in  clusters*  and,  on  passing  the 
hand  over  them,  are  found  to  be  a  little  raised. 
On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  vivid  red  is  changed 
to  a  brown,  and  the  eruption  goes  oC 

Distinguish  it  from  small-pox  and  all  other  dis- 
eases by  the  dry  cough  and  hosneness,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  eyes,  which  are  red,  swollen, 
and  loaded  with  tears. 

TreatmenU — The  patient  must  be  confined  to  a 
low  diet,  and  kept  in  bed,  with  as  much  covering, 
but  no  more,  as  may  be  agreeable  to  his  feelings. 
The  room  should  be  cool,  and,  if  there  is  much 
fever  and  pain  in  the  head,  bleeding  may  be  ne- 
cessary. Should  there  be  pain  and  oppression  at 
the  breast,  apply  a  blistor.  The  bowels  may  be 
opened  by  salts.  The  mild  form  of  measles  ought 
to  be  treated  like  any  other  inflammatory  oom- 
plaint,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  repel  the  erup- 
tion by  cold.  If  this  happens,  place  the  pntient 
in  a  warm  bath,  give  him  warm  wine,  etc.,  inter- 
nally, and  apply  mustard  poultices  and  blisters  to 
the  feet  and  ankles. 

There  is  another  and  more*daagerous  kind  of 
this  disease,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fever 
being  typhous,  and  by  all  the  symptoms  showing 
a  depressing  tendency.  The  moment  this  is  per- 
ceived have  recourse  to  bark  wine,  muriatic  acid* 
etc,  etc.,  as  directed  in  typhus  fever. 

CkiekcH^Poae, 

Symptomt. — Fever;  inability  to  sleep;  pain  in 
diffisrent  parts  of  the  body ;  a  crop  of  small  pim- 
ples or  points  on  the  back,  which,  by  the  second 
day,  are  changed  into  little  blisters,  which  are 
ripe  on  the  third  and  disappear  before  the  fifth 
day,  without  forming  true  pus  or  matter,  and 
leaving  no  marks  or  pits  behmd  them. 

Distinguish  it  from  small-pox  by  the  eruption 
coming  out  on  the  back,  by  the  mildness  of  the 
fever,  by  the  fluid  confained  in  the  vesicles  or 
blisters  not  being  true  pua,  and  by  the  whole  fall- 
ing off  in  scales  on  the  fifth  day. 

Treatment. — Confine  the  patient  to  his  bed,  keep 
him  cool  and  quiet  ^od  give  him  a  dose  of  salts. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Cow-Fox, 

Symplotmo. — A  pimple  at  the  spot  where  the 
matter  was  inserted,  which  gradually  undergoes 
certain  regular  changes  that  characterise  the  com- 
plaint 

Changee  of  ffennine  Oow-Poac. — On  the  fourth 
day,  or  sooner,  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  a 
smaJl  speok  of  inflammation  is  to  be  peremvedy 
whieh,  on  the  fifth  day  is  a  pimple,  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  inflammation.  On  the  sixth  this  pim> 
pie  changes  to  a  vesicle  oontaining  a  thin  fluid. 
On  the  seventh  this  vesicle  is  more  perfect  its 
margin  forming  a  rernlar' circle ;  it  is  also  a  little 
flattened  on  the  top,  the  centre  of  which  is  of  a  dark 
color.  On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  slight  ehillSy 
flushes  of  heat  otc,  are  sometimes  felt  aoc4«mpa- 
hy  tweliiiig  of  the  pustule  and  pains  shoot> 
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f&g  vp  into  tb«  urm-ptt,  the  gUnds  or  kemtls  of 
irliieb  oceasioiially  afrell. 

On  the  tenth  or  elevanth  A%f  the  pnstnle  if  sar- 
Ttmnded  by  a  otrcular,  viridi  inflammatory  bla«h 
tikat  is  yery  beautifnL  Thii  is  regarded  a«  a  de- 
eiaiT«  proof  of  the  presenoe  of  the  genuine  oow- 
pax,^  On  the  eleyenth  day  the  centre  of  the  pns- 
tale  begins  to  grow  of  a  dark  oolur,  whieh  gradn- 
ally  incroaans  to  a  brown  or  mahogany  one  by  the 
•nd  of  the  second  week,  when  it  begins  to  leave 
tha  sAcin,  from  whieh  it  is  Anally  separated. 

Treatmeui, — If  th^  pain,  inflammation  and  swel- 
fii^  are  excessive,  reduee  them  by  eold  applioa- 
tamifl^  a  dose  of  salts,  low  diet  and  rest 

ittira//./VMr. 

Symptoma, — Inflammatoiy  fevar;  drowsiness; 
pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  inereased  by  prw- 
tare ;  pain  in  the  back ;  vomiting ;  on  the  third 
4ay  the  eniption  breaks  ont  on  the  fnce,  neck  and 
breast  in  little  red  points  that  look  like  flea-bites, 
and  which  gradually  appear  over  the  whole  body. 
On  the  fifth  day  little  round  vesicles  filled  with  a 
tsanaparent  fluid  appear  on  the  top  of  each  pim- 
ple. The  eruptive  fever  now  declines.  Oo  the 
ninth  day  the  pustules  are  perfectly  formed,  being 
Toand  and  fiiled  with  a  thick,  yellow  matter,  the 
bead  and  face  also  swelling  considerably.  On  the 
eleventh  6my  the  matter  in  the  pustules  is  of  a 
dark  yellow  color,  the  head  grows  less,  while  the 
feet  aod  hands  begin  Cb  swell.  The  secondary 
fever  now  makes  its  appearanoe.  The  pustules 
break  and  dry  up  in  scabs  and  crusts,  which  at 
last  fall  o^  leaving  pits,  which  sufficiently  mark 
the  eause. 

Snch  are  the  symptoms  of  the  distinct  or  mild 
■mall- pox,  but  it  frequently  assumes  a  more  terri- 
ble shape,  in  what  is  called  the  confluent.  In  the 
latter  all  the  symptoms  are  more  violent  from  the 
beginning.  The  fever  is  typhous;  there  is  de- 
lirium, preceded  by  great  anxiety,  boat,  thirst, 
Tomiting,  etc.  The  eruption  is  irregular,  coming 
oat  on  the  second  day  in  patches,  the  vesicles  of 
whieh  are  flfitted  in ;  neither  does  the  matter  they 
eontain  turn  to  a  yellow,  but  to  a  brown  color. 
Instead  of  the  fever  going  off  on  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  it  is  increased  after  the  fifth  dny, 
and  continues  throughout  the  complaint.  The 
face  swells  in  a  frightful  manner,  so  as  to  dose 
the  eyes;  sometimes  putrid  symptoms  prevail 
from  the  commencement. 

Treatmtut, — PUce  the  patient  in  a  cool,  airy 
toom,  and  let  him  be  but  lightly  covered  with  bed 
clothes.    Purge  him  moderately  with  salts,  and 

five  him  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  every  night, 
he  diet  should  consist  of  panada,  arrow- root, 
etc,  and  his  drink  consist  of  lemonade  or  water. 
If  from  any  cause  the  eruption  strikes  in,  put  him 
into  a  warm  bath,  give  a  little  warm  wine  whey, 
or  the  wine  alone,  and  apply  blisters  to  the  feet 
Obstinate  vomiting  is  to  be  quieted  by  the  effer- 
vescing draughty  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox  the  treatment  must 
be  varied  as  it  inclines  more  or  less  to  the  inflam- 
matory or  putrid  type.  If  it  inclines  to  the  first, 
aet  as  directed  for  the  distinct  kind ;  if  to  the  last, 
employ  all  those  means  directed  in  typhus  fever. 
If  the  eyes  are  much  affected,  it  will  m  neoessaiy 
to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm  milk,  and  to 
■near  the  lids  with  some  simple  ointment 

Itch, 

S^piom; — ^An  eniption  of  small  pimples  be- 
tween the  fingers,  on  the  wrists,  and  oyer  the 
whole  body,  which  form  matter,  and  are  attended 
with  an  intolerable  itching. 

2Vealin«ni.~The  remedy  is  snlphnr.    It  should 


be  used  internally  with  eream  of  tartar,  so  as  to 
purge  mtiderately,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sp- 

f»Iied  externally  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  The 
bllowing  prnctice  is  said  to  be  effectual :  Take  of 
flour  of  solphur  2  ounces^  and  mix  it  well  with 
2  drachms  of  nitre;  throw  the  mixture  into  a 
warming-pan  o<>n raining  live  coals,  nnd  pnas  the 
pan  between  the  she^a  in  tue  usual  manner.  The 
patient  stripped  to  his  skin,  now  gets  into  bed 
(taking  care  not  to  let  the  fumes  eaoape),  when 
the  clothes  should  be  tucked  in  all  round  him. 
Repeat  the  process  ten  or  twelve  times.  The  sul- 
phor  ointment  applied  after  a  prolonged  tepid 
bath,  will  generslly  answer. 

Herp«9, 

Sjfmpttma, — Broad,  itchy  spots  of  a  reddish  or 
white  color  breaking  out  in  different  places,  which 
at  last  run  into  each  other,  forming  extensive 
ulcers:  afler  a  time  they  beeome  covered  with 
scales,  whieh  fall  off,  leaving  the  surface  below 
red ;  while  the  disease  heals  in  one  part  it  breaks 
out  in  another. 

TrtatnttMt, — The  ointment  of  the  oxide  of  sine 
is  a  very  common  applicati  »n.  Wsshing  the  part 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water, 
one  grain  to  (he  ounce,  is,  however,  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  citrine  ointment  may  also  be  tried. 
If  these  fail,  apply  a  strong  solution  oF  blue  vit- 
riol to  the  ulcers,  and  take  a  grain  of  calomel 
morning  nod  eyening.  The  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla  and  guaiacum  may  be  used  with  them.  If 
the  disease  resists  the  mercury,  try  Fowler's  Solu- 
tion of  Arsenic  in  doses  of  five  drops  three  times 
a  day,  to  be  cautiously  inereased  as  directed  for 
intermitting  fevers.  The  warm  bath  should  never 
be  neglected  in  cutaneous  complaints. 

Seald-Heati. 

Ssfmpttm*,  —  Inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the 
head,  which  ends  in  a  scabby  eruption  that  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  scalp. 

(7rf Mses. -r- Want  of  cleanliness,  putting  on  the 
hat  using  the  comb,  or  sleeping  in  the  bed  of  a 
person  who  has  it 

Treatment. —  Shsve  the  bead  close,  wash  it  well 
with  warm  sosp  and  water,  a^  cover  it  thickly 
with  fyesh  powdered  charooaL^  The  bowels  must 
be  kept  open  by  maj(nesia  or  Epsom  salts.  If 
this  fails,  try  the  citrine  or  tar  ointment  to  the 
parts,  with  a  liberal  use  of  the  compound  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla.  The  diet  should  be  whole- 
some and  nourishing,  avoiding  spirituous  liquors 
and  salted  meats.  The  warm  bath  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Symptoms.  —  An  eruption  running  in  cunred 
lines,  generally  in  a  circle,  that  itched  when 
rubbed,  or  when  the  body  is  heated. 

Treatment,  —  Into  one  ounce  of  wator  throw 
more  blue  vitriol  than  it  will  dissolve,  so  as  to 
form  what  is  technically  called  a  saturated  solu- 
tion. Touching  the  ulcerated  parts  with  this 
liquid  several  times  through  the  day,  will  alone 
frequently  cure  It  If  this  fails,  apply  the  citrine 
or  tar  ointments.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  usual  doses  of  Fowler's 
Solution.  If  it  affects  the  head,  shave  it  In  this, 
as  well  as  all  other  diseases  of  the  skin*  the  great- 
est cleanliness  is  necessary. 

Nettie-Jiath, 

Symptom: — An  eruption  similar  to  that  caused 
by  the  stinging  of  nettles,  whence  its  name.  On 
rubbing  the  skin  which  itches,  the  eruption  will 
suddenly  appear,  remain  for  a  moment,  and  then 
vanish,  breaking  out  in  some  other  spot  The 
parts  affected  are  swelled,  at  ono  time  presenting 
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the  appearanoe  of  welts,  as  from  the  stroke  of 
a  whip-lash,  and  at  another,  that  of  white  solid 
lamps. 

Treatment. — A  few  doses  of  magnesia  or  Epsom 
salts,  and  a  little  attention  to  the  diet,  which 
should  be  mild,  are  generally  saflBcient  to  remove 
it  If  it  proceed  from  eating  poisonoas  fish,  or 
any  unwholesome  food,  take  an  emetie,  etc,  as 
directed  in  such  eases. 

Blotched- Face, 
Symptomt.  —  An  eruption  of  hard,  distinct  tu- 
bercles or  pimples,  generally  appearing  on   the 
face,  bnt  sometimes  on   the  neck,  breast,  aod 
shoulders. 

Treatment. — There  are  a  great  many  Tarieties 
of  this  affection,  some  of  which  have  been  sepa- 
rately treated  of  by  Wilson  and  other  writers  on 
diseases  of  the  skin,  to  whom  I  would  refer  any 
one  who  is  particularly  interested  therein.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  no  disease  more  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  than  this.  Where  it  arises  from  suppressed 
perspiration,  hijrh-seasoned  food,  or  intemperance, 
it  may  indeed  be  relicYed  by  the  warm  bath,  by 
sweating,  purging,  and  a  low  diet;  but  when  it 
exists  in  persons  who  hare  always  led  temperate 
lives,  and  in  whom  it  seems  constitutional,  medi- 
cine has  but  little  effect  on  it.  In  all  cases,  how- 
CTcr,  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted :  Take  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  once  or  twice  a  week,  use 
the  warm  bath  daily,  live  on  mush  and  milk  ex- 
clusively, and  drink  nothing  but  water.  The 
parts  may  be  touched  frequently  with  the  lotion 
below.  If,  after  a  trial  of  several  months,  this 
should  not  succeed,  try  Fowler's  solution,  or  the 
pills  for  scald  head,  with  the  deonotion  of  g^aia- 
cum  and  sarsaparilla.  The  various  cosmetics  and 
astringent  applications  recommended  for  these 
affections  are  always  prejudicial,  for  although  they 
sometimes  repress  the  eruption,  they  occasion 
more  severe  and  dangerous  complaints. 

Lotion. — Take  of  corrosive  sublimate,  4  grains ; 
of  spirits  of  wine,  ^  an  ounce;  when  the  salt  is 
dissolved,  add  of  common  gin  and  of  water,  each, 
8  ounces. 

V  Smtrvy. 
Symptome.  —  Bleeding  of  the  gums,  teeth  loose, 
spots  of  various  colors  on  the  skin,  generally  livid, 
debility,  countenance  pale  and  bloated,  pulse 
small,  quick,  and  intermitting.  In  its  advanced 
stage  the  joints  swell,  and  blood  bursts  out  from 
different  parts  of  tho  body. 

Treatment.  —  Remove  the  patient  to  a  new  and 
healthy  situation,  where  the  air  is  dry  and  pure, 
give  him  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  pota- 
toes, spinach,  lettuce,  beets,  carrots,  and  scurvy- 
grass.  A  small  proportion  of  fresh  animal  food 
should  be  taken  with  them.  This,  with  oranges, 
lemons  and  sugar,  or  lemonade,  spruce- beer,  with 
wine  and  water,  are  generally  sufficient  to  cure  tho 
ooin plaint.  If  there  is  much  pain  in  the  bowels, 
laudanum  must  be  used  to  relieve  it.  If  the 
breathing  is  difficult,  or  there  is  much  pain  in  the 
breast,  apply  a  blister  to  it,  for  on  no  account 
should  blood  be  drawn  in  scurvy.  A  teaspoonful 
of  charcoal,  well  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar, forms  an  excellent  gargle  to  clenn  the  gums 
and  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  Those  on  the  body  may 
be  washed  with  the  same,  or  lemon-juice,  pure,  or 
mixed  with  water.  The  yeast  or  charcoal  poultice 
may  also  be  applied  to  them  with  advantage.  To 
restore  the  tone  of  the  system,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
the  mnriated  tincture  of  iron,  exercise,  etc,  etc. 

0/  Tumore, 
By  the  word  tumor  is  meant  a  swelling  of  any 


part  of  the  body.  They  are  of  different  kinda^ 
arise  fh>m  various  causes,  and  are  more  or  less 
dangerous,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  oon^ 
tents,  and  the  spot  they  occupy.  Unless  cancer- 
ous, they  are  generally  not  dangerous  to  life. 

0/  Rupturee, 

Ruptures  are  tumors  caused  by  the  protmsioia 
of  a  part  of  the  bowels  through  certain  natural 
openings.  They  are  divided  into  reducible.  Irre- 
ducible, and  strangtUated.  They  mostly  occur  in 
men  in  the  groin  and  bag. 

Caneee.  —  Straining  in  any  way,  as  at  stool^ 
vomiting,  lifting  heavy  weights,  violent  exercise^ 
at  jumping,  running,  etc.;  a  natural  weakness  of 
the  parts. 

RedvteihU  Btipturee. 

Symptome.  —  A  small  swelling,  free  from  pain, 
and  g^erally  bo%  the  color  of  the  skin  over  it 
ren^aining  unaltered.  While  standing  up  the 
swelling  increases,  on  lying  down  it  decreases, 
the  patient  being  able  to  return  the  parts  himself^ 
while  in  that  position.  The  swelling  is  also  in- 
creased by  coughing,  sneezing,  or  straining  as  if 
at  stool.  If  he  is  flatulent,  a  rumbling  sensation 
may  be  felt  in  it. 

Treatment.  —  The  patient  should  place  himself 
on  his  back,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  a  little 
elevated.  Draw  up  his  knees  to  his  belly,  and  (if 
in  this  position  the  parts  do  not  return  of  them- 
selves) endeavor  to  push  or  knead  them  gently  up 
into  the  belly,  through  the  opening  at  which  they 
come  out,  and  which,  if  the  tumor  be  in  the  groin 
or  bag,  is  an  oval  ring  or  slit  in  the  groin,  at  the 
precise  spot  where  the  swelling  first  appeared. 
When  this  is  effected,  he  should  remain  quiet  unUl 
a  truss  can  be  procured,  the  spring  of  which  must 
be  passed  round  his  body,  the  pad  be  applied  di- 
rectly over  the  spot  just  mentioned,  and  held  there 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  passes  the  strap 
into  the  buckle. and  draws  it  sufficiently  tight. 
Having  done  this,  he  should  get  up  And' walk 
about  If  the  swelling  no  longer  afipears,  the 
truss  is  properly  applied ;  if  otherwise,  take  it  off*, 
return  the  parts  as  before,  and  apply  it  again; 
when,  if,  on  rising,  walking  about,  slightly  cough- 
ing,  etc.,  the  parts  are  found  to  be  well  kept  up, 
he  may  resume  his  ordinary  business.  The  truss 
should  be  worn  night  and  day,  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Irredueihle  Rnptwee, 

Symptanu. — A  rupture  in  which  there  is  no  pain, 
yet  that  cannot  l>e  returned  into  the  belly,  caused 
by  an  increased  bulk  of  the  parts,  or  their  having 
formed  adhesions,  or  grown  fast  to  adjoining  parts. 

TreatmenL  —  A  rupture  thus  situated  must  be 
simply  supported  by  a  bag  or  bandage,  and  lefk 
to  itself.  The  patient  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious in  his  diet,  and  in  avoiding  oostiveness,  by 
the  use  of  clysters,  or,  if  necessary,  laxative  med- 
icines. He  should  also  be  very  careful  to  protect 
the  tumor  from  blows,  always  recoUecting  that  it 
is  in  danger  of  strangulation. 

Strangulated  Rupfuree. 

Symptome. — The  first  mark  of  a  rupture  being 
strangulated,  or  of  pressure  being  made  on  it,  ia 
oostiveness.  The  tumor,  which  before  was  Insen- 
sible, becomes  painful,  the  pain  being  most  keTere 
at  the  spot  where  the  strangulation  or  st/ioture 
exists,  and  extending  from  thence  uc-n^f  the  belly, 
which  becomes  swollen  and  hard.  The  pain  re- 
sembles that  which  tho  patient  would  suppose  to 
arise  if  a  cord  was  drawn  tightly  across  it.  The 
pain  continues  to  increase,  and  is  augmented  by 
pressure;  snecsing,  coughing,  nausea,  and  vomit* 
ing,  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  af- 
terwards of  the  intestines,  ensue ;  great  anxietj. 
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rastkcoieM,  and  »  qoiek  hard  pnlae.  HioeoM, 
eold  olammy  iweats,  weakenad  rMpiratioa,  and  a 
poise  8o  feeble  as  hardly  to  b«  pereeived,  announoe 
the  approach  or  presenoe  of  mortification. 

Tnatmeui. — LoM  not  a  moment  in  sanding  for 
the  beet  medical  aid  that  may  be  within  reaob.  In 
the  meaa  time,  baring  placed  the  patient  bm  di- 
rected for  reducible  mptures,  apply  both  hands  on 
the  turner  with  gentle  pressure,  or  grasp  the  tumor 
g«ntly  but  steadily  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other  yon  endeavor  to  knead  or 
push  op  ihe  parts  nearest  Uie  ring  in  the  groin, 
applying  the  pressure  in  the  same  oonrae  the  parts 
haTC  taken  in  their  descent.  If  this  fails,  seize 
the  tumor  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  close  to  whore  it  enters  the  belly,  and 
oarry  them  downwards,  with  a  moderate  pressure, 
■o  as  to  dislodge  any  excrement  which  may  be 
tliere,  while  wi£  the  right  you  endeaTor  to  push 
In  the  gut. 

K  you  cannot  succeed  in  two  or  three  attempts, 

Ilaoe  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath  and  try  it  again. 
f  still  foiled  (you  have  no  time  to  waste  in  un- 
availing attempts)  cover  the  tumor  with  pounded 
lee,  snow,  or  any  very  cold  application.  Should 
this  fail,  bleed  the  patient  until  he  nearly  faints, 
regardless  of  the  small  thready  pulse ;  if  fainting 
aetoally  occurs,  seise  that4 moment  to  return  the 
parts,  as  t>efore  directed. 

Should  the  rupture  stlU  remain  irreducible^ 
there  are  but  two  resources  left,  the  tobacco  clys- 
ter and  an  operation.  One-half  of  the  clyster 
should  be  injected ;  if  it  occasions  sickness  and  a 
relaxation  of  the  parts,  endeavor  to  return  them. 
If  the  first  half  does  not  produce  these  effects, 
throw  up  the  remainder  of  it,  and  when  relaxa* 
tion  comes  on  endeavor,  as  before,  to  push  up  the 
gut.  As  regards  the  operation,  no  one  should 
ever  attempt  it  but  a  surgeon.  Large  doses  of 
laudanum  allay  vomiting,  and  are  otherwise  ben- 
eficial ;  in  alt  oases  of  this  kind  they  should  never 
be  omitted. 

Remark; — Ruptures  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  some  other  diseases,  as  dropsy  of  the  bag, 
milarged  spermatic  vein,  etc.  The  modes  of  dis- 
tinguiisbing  them  have  already  been  pointed  out, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  with  respect  to 
the  latter  considerable  diflBculty  exists.  If  the 
disease  is  a  rupture,  by  placing  the  patient  on  bis 
hack,  returning  the  tumor,  and  holding  the  fingers 
firmly  over  the  opening,  and  then  desiring  him  to 
rise,  the  swelling  will  not  appear.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  enlarged  sp«)rmatio  vein,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  greater  than  ever.  The  latter  has 
also  a  peculiar  ropy  feel,  as  if  a  bundle  of  cords 
were  in  Um  bag. 

AnsHritm, 
SympUma, — ^At  first  a  small  tumor  without  pain 
•r  redness,  attended  by  a  peculiar  throbbing ;  it 
disappears  on  pressure,  and  returns  the  moment 
it  is  removed.  As  the  tumor  increases  in  site, 
the  throbbing  or  beating  of  the  artery  grows  less 
perceptible.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  ham, 
thigh,  neck,  groin,  and  arm.  Distinguish  it  by 
the  beating  or  throbbing,  which  is  diminished  by 
pressing  on  the  artery  above  the  tumor,  and  by 
the  latter  disappearing  on  pressure,  and  returning 
when  it  is  removed. 

Treatment, — In  the  early  stage  apply  a  soft  and 
elastic  cushion  to  the  tumor,  and  bind  it  tightly 
over  it  by  a  Iwndage.  If  the  patient  is  of  a  full 
habit  he  should  be  bled  and  purged.  This  plan, 
steadily  and  vigorously  pursued  for  a  long  time, 
baa  sometimes  efiected  complete  cures.  There  is 
Boihin^  however,  but  an  operation  that  can  be 
dspeoiCd  on ;  wherefore,  as  soon  as  any  swelling 
of  thia  natWDi  ia  pefMivedt  no  time  should  he  lost 


in  procuring  surgical  assistance.  If  the  tumor  is 
left  to  itself  it  will  finally  burst,  and  death  be  the 
inevitable  consequence. 

FUeky  T«morB» 

Symptome. — Small  warty  projections,  which,  as 
they  increase  in  site,  drag  down  the  skin  from 
the  neighboring  parts,  which  forms  a  kind  of  stem 
or  foot-stalk,  on  which  the  tumor  hangs.  They 
are  hard,  full  of  vessels,  and  are  neither  painful 
nor  infiamed. 

Treatment. — When  very  small,  they  may  be  fre- 
quently touched  with  caustic,  which  will  destroy 
them ;  if  large,  the  ligature  or  knife  must  be  em- 
ployed, for  which  purpose  have  recourse  to  a  sur- 
geon. 

SUatomatouu  Tumore, 

Syntjamns.  —  A  small,  fatty  swelling,  which 
gradually  increases,  and  sometimes  grows  to  an 
enormous  site.  It  is  soft  and  free  from  pain,  the 
color  of  the  skin  remaining  unaltered. 

TreatmerU, — These  tumors,  technically  called 
steatomatons,  are  merely  inconvenient  from  their 
bulk.  They  can  only  be  removed  by  the  ligature 
or  knife,  for  which  purpose  apply  to  a  surgeon. 

Enejfeted  Tnmore, 
Simptome. —  A  distinct,  hard,  circumscribed 
swelling,  gradually  growing  larger  until  a  slight 
infiammation  comes  on,  when  it  becomes  a  little 
painful,  soon  after  which  a  fluctuation  is  distinctly 
to  be  perceived.  As  it  progresses  the  vessels  be- 
come enlarged ;  it  seldom  exceeds  the  sise  of  an 

JVeafmeat. — ^Apply  to  a  surgeon. 

Oanglian, 

Symptome, — ^A  small,  movable,  elastic  swelling, 
with  little  or  no  pain,  or  alteration  in  the  skin, 
situated  under  or  between  tendons  or  sinews,  and 
generally  near  to  a  Joint ;  it  sometimes  hinders 
the  motions  of  the  part. 

Treatment. — Apply  pressure,  blisters  or  fHotions 
of  strong  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  to  the 
tumor.  If  these  are  of  no  avail,  make  a  small 
puncture  in  it  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  lancet, 
let  out  its  contents  and  apply  pressure  to  the  part, 
so  as  to  make  the  two  sides  of  the  sack  or  bag 
grow  together. 

Boile. 

SymptomM, — A  hard,  circumscribed,  inflamed  and 
very  painful  tumor,  of  a  conical  shape,  seldom 
exceeding  in  size  a  pigeon's  egg. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  is  of  a  full  habit, 
bleed  and  purge  him  with  Epsom  salts.  A  soft 
poultice  of  warm  bread  and  milk,  or  rye  or  flax- 
seed meal,  should  always  be  applied  to  the  boil, 
and  frequently  changed.  If  the  pain  is  exces- 
sive, a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  may  be  mixed 
with  each  one.  In  a  few  days  matter  will  be 
formed,  when  it  may  be  let  out  with  a  sharp 
lancet. 

Carhvmcle, 

A  deeply  seated,  hard,  immovable  and  circum- 
scribed tumor,  which  appears  generally  on  the 
back,  shoulders,  etc.  About  the  middle  it  is  of  a 
dark  red  or  purple  color,  being  much  paler  or 
mottled  round  its  edges.  It  is  attended  with  an 
intolerable  itching  and  burning  pain,  and  at  last 
becomes  a  kind  of  sloughing  ulcer. 

Treatmieni. — This  will  depend  upon  the  state  of 
the  constitution.  Most  generally  there  is  great 
weakness,  in  which  case  the  diet  must  be  gener- 
ous. Bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol  and  opium, 
to  relieve  the  pain,  are  to  be  firequently  employed. 
As  a  local  remedy,  a  blister  ranks  very  high.  It 
should  be  placed  directly  on  the  part.  After  be- 
iagcut,  it  may  he  mooeeded  by  a  basilicoa  plas- 
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ter.  A  modern  wHter  etrongfy  reoommends  tbe 
•olation  of  arsenic  us  a  local  remedy  in  this  dis- 
ease. Pledgets  of  linen  dipped  in  tbe  liqaor,  are 
to  be  laid  uu  the  swelling  and  fVequently  renewed. 
Wben  matter  begins  to  form,  apply  a  bread  and 
milk  poultice,  and  treat  it  in  every  respect  as  a 
common  ulcer.  Surgeons  mostly  advise  tbe  early 
use  of  deep  incisions  of  carbuncle  entirely  across 
it,  in  two  directions,  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Whitlow,  or  Felon, 

Sifwtptome, — ^An  inflamed  tamor  at  the  end  of 
the  finger.  It  is  of  three  kinds.  Tbe  first  is 
situated  immediately  under  tbe  skin,  around,  the 
nail ;  the  second  in  the  cellular  membrane,  the 
pain  and  swelling  of  which  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  first,  and  the  matter  much  longer  in  form- 
ing ;  tbe  third  lies  under  the  sheath  or  covering 
of  the  tendons  of  tbe  fingers,  and  is  infinitely 
more  violent,  painful  and  dangerous  than  either 
of  the  others. 

Trwtmtnt, — ^If  of  the  first  description,  open  the 
little  abscess  with  a  needle  and  let  out  the  matter, 
which  should  be  prevented  from  forming,  if  pos- 
sible, by  bathing  the  part  with  camphorated 
spirits.  The  second  should  be  dispersed  by  purg- 
ing, and  by  leeches  and  blisters.  If  the  inflam- 
Dation  is  not  reduced  by  these  means,  with  a  very 
sharp  penknife  make  an  early  and  free  Incision 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  Joint  of  the  finger  down 
to  the  bone.  Sufier  the  blood  to  run  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  treat  it  as  a  common  oat  The 
same  practice  should  be  followed  with  regard  to 
the  third. 

Sjfmptome, — ^A  pain  in  the  fnndamentwhen  going 
to  stool ;  on  examination  small  tumors  are  per- 
ceived to  project  beyond  its  verge,  They  are  of 
two  kinds  —  the  blind  and  bleeding.  They  may 
also  be  internal  and  extemaL 

Blind  PiUt. 

Treatment. — A  diet  of  rye  mnsh  and  milk, 
itrictly  adhered  to  for  a  length  of  time,  will  very 
frequently  cure  the  disease.  If  they  project,  are 
swelled  and  painful,  apply  twenty  or  thirty 
leeches  to  them,  and  cold  applications.  The  com- 
mon gall  ointment  is  a  very  so<tthing  application. 
Balsam  copaiva  in  doses  snflieiently  large  to 
purge  freely  is  also  highly  recommended.  A  radi- 
eal  cure,  however,  is  only  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
knife  or  ligature,  for  which  apply  to  a  surgeon. 
If  the  pain  is  very  great,  laudanum  may  be  taken 
to  ease  it 

Bleeding  PxUe, 

Treatment, — ^If  the  bleeding  is  considerable,  in- 
ject a  solution  of  alum  or  a  decoction  of  oak  bark, 
or  make  pressure  upon  the  vessels  by  introducing 
a  sheep's  gut  tied  a*  one  end,  into  the  ftindament 
and  then  filling  it  with  any  astringent  fluid  by  a 
clyster  pipe.  This  evacuation  is  sometimes  salu- 
tary, and  it  often  requires  much  Judgment  to 
know  if  it  should  be  stopped  or  not 

Of  Aheeeee. 

Sfmptome. — ^The  formation  of  matter  under  th^ 
skin,  or  in  any  part  of  tbe  body,  preceded  by  in- 
flammation, and  marked  by  a  dull,  heavy  weight; 
by  the  pain  becoming  more  acute  and  darting ;  by 
a  peculiar  throbbing;  by  the  swelling  becoming 
more  elevated  and  soft  to  the  toneh.  If  the  ta* 
mar  ia  not  opened  it  bursts. 

Tt^atment. — Apply  a  soft  and  warm  bread  and 
milk  or  linseed  poultice  to  the  part,  and  endeavor 
to  hasten  the  formation  of  matter.  When  Uiis  is 
Avideiit,  let  it  out  with  n  aharp  laaoet    If  the 


tient  is  weak,  let  him  have  a  generous  diet,  with 
wine^  p<irter,  bark,  etc. 

Ao««  Abeeem. 

Sgmptome. — A  weakness  across  the  loins,  ae- 
oompanied  by  a  dull  pain.  After  a'while  th» 
pain  shifts  f^om  the  back  to  the  thigh  and  hip, 
becoming  more  darting  and  severe.  The  glandi 
in  the  groin  swell,  and  at  last  a  soft  tumor  ift 
peroeived  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  groin,  or  hj 
the  side  of  the  ftnidam<«nt ;  the  swelling  increases 
to  a  large  aise,  and  sometimes  extends  itself  down 
the  thirb. 

TreutmenL-^ln  the  early  stage  purge  the  pa- 
tient; keep  him  en  a  low  diet  and  apply  a  \nTfgb 
blister  over  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  beck.  Confine- 
ment  in  bed  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  mat> 
ter  is  formed  make  an  opening  into  the  tumor  in 
the  following  manner:  Push  a  sharp  lancet  flrst 
through  the  skin,  then  obliquely  upwards  under 
it  and  then,  by  depressing  the  point  pierce  the 
swelling  itself.  In  this  way  the  abscess  is  opened 
without  the  danger  that  attends  wounds  of  large 
cavities.  If  it  is  small,  the  whole  of  tbe  matter 
may  be  allowed  to  flow  away  at  once ;  if  large^ 
after  drawing  a  pint  close  the  wound  for  a  few 
hoftrs,  and  then  finish  the  operation.  The  lips  of 
the  wound  most  be  kept  together  by  sticking  plas- 
ter. As  there  are  many  vessels  of  importance  in 
the  groin,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  wounding 
them,  and,  if  a  surgeon  can  be  had,  he  should  al- 
ways be  applied  to  for  this  purpose. 

Of  FietuUu 

iSRifmpCoMs. — An  abscess  or  ulcer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tbe  fundament  preceded  by  an  in- 
flamed swelling,  whi0h  gives  much  pain.  If  there 
is  no  communication  between  the  gut  and  the  sors^ 
it  is  called  an  incomplete,  if  there  is,  ft  eomplnle 
fistula. 

Treatment. -rAu  the  tumor  is  often  taken  for 
piles,  attention  should  be  paid  to  distinguish  them. 
In  all  oases  apply  forty  or  fifty  leeehes  to  the  part, 
keep  the  bowels  perfectly  loose  by  a  diet  c^  lye 
mush,  and  confine  the  patient  to  his  bed.  I^ 
however,  the  formation  of  matter  cannot  be  hin- 
dered, the  swelling  must  he  opened  early  and  n 
poultice  applied  to  it,  when  the  disease  ooeasian- 
ally  heals  like  any  other  sore ;  but  nine  times  out 
of  ten  it  forms  a  callous  winding  abscess,  through 
which  (if  it  is  oomplete)  excrement  eto.,  often 
passes.  When  it  arrives  at  this  point  nothuig 
but  an  operation  can  ever  be  of  any  service. 

There  is  another  species  of  fistulous  openings 
which  follows  the  obstruction  caused  by  strio- 
tures,  etc.,  in  the  urinary  passage.  The  water 
not  being  able  to  flow  through  the  natural  canal, 
makes  its  way  out  between  the  bac  and  the  fan- 
dament  constituting  what  is  called  fistula  in  p*- 
rineo.  It  may  almost  be  called  an  incurable  dia- 
oMe ;  at  all  events,  none  but  a  surgepn  can  do 
anything  to  relieve  it. 

Of  Ulcere. 

By  nloeri  are  meant  holes  or  sores  in  the  skin 
and  flesh,  which  discharge  matter.  They  are  di- 
vided into  inflamed,  funsous,  sloughing,  and  in- 
dolent ulcers  in  the  neighborhood  of  carious  bone^ 
and  those  attended  by  a  peculiar  diseased  aotion. 

Inflamed  Ulcere. 

Sgmjdtnne, — The  margiA  of  the  sore  is  ngged, 
the  skin  ending  in  a  sharp  edge  round  it  Tlia 
neighboring  parts  are  red,  swelled,  and  palafli^ 
tiie  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  uneven  and  coversd  with 
a  white  spongy  substanee.  In  plaee  rf  healthy 
yellow  matter,  it  discharges  a  thin  fluid  |  Um 
Cmm  of  it  bleeds  on  the  slightest  touch. 
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TrwmtmtmL  ^^ikmMam  the  palieiit  to  ^ed,  pvrgv 
hn  oeeasioBmlly,  kc  fali  diet  b«  low,  and  ftl»ply  4 
soft  bread  and  milk  or  Hneeed  poaltioe  to  the 
vleer.  When  healthy  yellow  matter  is  formedi 
•mit  the  poaltioe,  keep  the  tore  Tory  elean,  and 
afply  a  plaeter  of  nmple  ointmeat. 

Fmmgomt  VUm%. 

Sgrnpttrnm, — ^The  preeeaoe  of  large  round  gmn- 
alatiom,  rising  aboTO  the  lerel  of  the  adjoining 
parts,  or  what  is  eommonly  ealled  proud  flesh, 
marks  this  speeies  of  uleer. 

JVmcwmI.  —  Sprinkle  red  preeipf tate  OTor  the 
proad  flesh,  or  tooeh  it  with  lunar  oMisfcio,  apply 
dreesiDgs  of  simple  cerate  to  the  sore,  and  pass  a 
bandage  tigbtiy  oyer  the  whole.  Burnt  alum  and 
bine  ritriol  may  also  be  used  to  destrciy  the  proud 
flash.  Piessme  by  adhesire  plaster  or  a  bandage 
will  often  sueeeed  when  all  other  means  faU. 

SUmtfking  Uleer, 

Sjfmpiomn, — The  death  of  parts  of  an  nloer 
which  mortify  and  fail  ofi^  generally  attended  by 
lever  and  pain. 

Treatment. — The  diet  should  be  generous,  laud- 
aaam  most  be  taken  to  relieve  pain,  and  bark, 
wine,  porter,  eto.,  to  strengthen  the  system.  The 
earrot  poultice  is  the  best  local  application.  TMb 
sore  may  also  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  bro- 
mine, or  of  nitric  acid,  flfly  drops  to  the  pint  of 
water.  When  the  dead  portions  have  all  fallen  off, 
treat  ic  as  a  simple  ulcer,  paying  attention,  how- 
CTer,  to  tho  state  of  the  system. 

JmdoUnt  Oieer, 

Symptom: — The  edges  of  the  sk|n  are  thick, 
raisied,  smooth  and  shining.  The  points  of  new 
flash  are  glossy,  and  the  appefpinee  of  the  whole 
nicer  is  that  of  an  old  one  in  which  the  healing 
process  is  at  a  stand. 

TrtntmemL — Touch  the  whole  surface,  sides  and 
edges  of  the  sore  with  caustic,  blue  vitriol,  or  pow- 
der it  with  Spanish  flies  or  red  precipitate,  and 
endeaTor  in  this  way  to  rouse  the  parts  to  action. 
If  one  article  fails,  try  another.  Strips  of  stick- 
ing plaster  may  be  passed  over  the  ulcer,  about 
an  inch  apart,  so  as  to  draw  Its  edges  nearer  to- 
gether, and  a  long  bandage  be  applied  over  the 
whole. 

OarioHM  XJteer, 

Symptom: — TTloen  situated  over  or  near  can- 
ons (or  dead)  bones,  are  thereby  prevented  from 
healing;  they  fte(|uently  penetrate  deep  into  the 
parts,  forming  a  canal  with  hard  and  indolent 
sides,  that  discharges  an  offensire,  unhealthy 
matter. 

Treatment. — Keep  the  sore  clean,  repress  any 
proud  flesh  that  may  arise,  and  pay  attention  to 
the  general  health  of  the  patient,  taking  care  that 
his  strength  be  kept  up,  if  necessary,  by  wine, 
bark,  porter,  etc.,  etc.  The  ulcer  will  not  heal 
nntfl  all  the  pieces  of  dead  bone  are  thrown  off. 
This  process  sometimes  lasts  for  years,  in  which 
ease  patience  is  the  only  remedy  and  nAture  the 
best  physician. 

Cases  of  ulceration  fVequently  occur,  proeeedlnc 
fit>m  various  causes,  whose  ravages  seem  to  bid 
defisnee  to  medical  power.  In  all  cases  of  ulcere^ 
taon,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  iMd  upon  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  parts  dean. 

OF  ACCIDBirra 
If^  in  eonsequence  of  a  broken  bone  or  other 
ii^ury,  the  patient  Is  unable  to  walk,  take  a  door 
from  Its  binges,  lay  blm  oarefully  on  it,  and  have 
^im  carried  by  assistants  to  the  nearest  house. 
If  no  door  or  sofa  can  be  procured,  two  boards, 
auSeiently  long  and  broad,  should  be  nailed  to 


two  erosi  piMMf  the  ends  of  which  must  projeel 
about  a  foot,  so  as  to  form  handluk  If  in  the 
woods,  or  where  no  boards  can  be  procured,  a 
litter  may  be  formed  ttom  the  branches  of  treea. 
In  this  way  a  hand-barrow  may  be  constructed  in 
a  few  minores,  on  which  the  sufferer  may  be  pro- 
perly carried. 

If  he  has  been  wounded  and  bleeds,  the  bleed- 
ing must  be  stopped  before  he  is  removed. 

Having  reached  a  house,  lay  him  on  a  bed,  and 
undress  him  with  care  and  gentleness.  If  any 
diiBottlty  arises  in  getting  off  his  coat  or  panta- 
loons, rip  up  the  seams  rather  than  use  force. 
This  being  done,  proceed  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  tho  injury. 

This  may  be  either  simple  or  compound ;  that 
is,  it  may  be  a  contusion  or  bruise,  a  wound, 
fracture,  or  dislocation,  or  It  may  be  two  or  all  of 
them  united  In  one  or  several  parts. 

A  contusion  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
eveiy  blow,  and  is  known  by  the  swelling  aad 
discoloration  of  the  skin. 

Wounds  are  self-evident. 

Fractures  are  known  by  the  sudden  and  severe 
pain,  by  the  misshapen  appearantse  of  the  limb, 
sometimes  by  its  being  shortened,  by  the  patient 
being  unable  to  move  it  without  excruciating  pain, 
but  most  certainly,  by  grasping  the  limb  above  and 
below  the  sp<»t  where  the  fracture  is  supposed  to 
exist,  and  twisting  It  dilforent  ways,  when  a  grating 
will  IhI  felt,  occasioned  by  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone  nibbing  against  each  other.  If  the  swelling, 
however,  is  very  great,  this  experiment  should  not 
be  made  until  it  te  reduced.  * 

Dislocations,  or  bones  being  out  of  Joint,  ava 
known  by  the  deformltj  of  the  joint  when  ctm* 
pared  with  its  fellow,  by  the  pain  and  inability  to 
move  the  limb,  by  its  being  longer  or  shorter  tLan 
nsual,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  moving  it  in 
particular  directions. 

Of  Spraint. 

Plunge  the  part  sprained  into  very  cold  water, 
and  hold  it  there  as  long  at  a  time  as  you  can  bear 
it —  for  several  hours — then  rub  it  well  with  cam- 
phorated spirits.  If  the  acoident  has  happened  to 
a  joint,  as  in  the  ancle,  and  It  remains  weak,  pour 
cold  water  on  it  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  held 
at  a  distance,  several  times  in  the  day. 

0/  Conhmona, 
If  slight,  l>athe  the  part  fVeqnently  with  oold 
vinegar  and  water  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  rub  it 
well  with  brandy,  or  spirits  of  any  kind.  Should 
it  be  very  gfea^  or  so  as  to  affect  the  whole 
body,  which  may  be  known  by  a  general  soreness, 
bleed  and  purge  the  patient,  and  confine  him  to  a 
diet  of  rice-water,  lemonade,  panada,  etc  If  fever 
oomes  on,  repeat  the  purging,  etc  In  all  oaaes  of 
this  nature,  be  sure  the  water  Is  regularly  CTaon« 
ated,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  oonsequenoo 
of  the  nerves  of  the  bladder  being  palsied  by  tho 
blow,  the  patient  feels  no  desire  to  pass  it,  though 
the  bladder  be  full.  If  a  luppressida  ensues,  pass 
a  catheter,  if  possible,  or  procure  assistance  for 
that  purpose^  The  most  eerions  effects,  however, 
resulting  from  oontusion,  ars  when  the  blow  is 
applied  to  the  head,  producing  either  coneussioB 
or  oompression  of  the  brain. 

Ooneuteum  of  tkt  Brain. 

Symptom: — The  patient  is  stunned,  his  breath- 
ing slow,  drowsiness,  stupidity,  the  pupfl  of  tho 
eye  rather  contracted,  vomiting.  After  a  time  ho 
recovers. 

Treatment — Apply  cloths  dipped  In  cold  Tlno> 
gar  and  water  to  his  heai,  and  when  the  stupor 
Is  gone  and  the  pulse  risei,  bleed  him,  and  open 
his  bowels  with  Bpsom  salts.    He  should  be  con- 
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fln«d  to  bed,  kept  on  a  low  diet,  in  ft  quiet  ritu- 
fttion,  nnd  every  meuQre  taken  to  prevent  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  whiob,  if  it  eomei  on, 
unst  be  treated  by  bleeding,  bliaten,  eto. 

Comprettion  of  tk9  Brain, 
Symptom:' — Loss  of  sense  and  motion,  slow, 
noisy,  and  laborious  breathing,  pulse  slow  and  ir- 
regular, the  masdes  relaxed,  as  in  a  person  just 
dead,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  enlarged  and  will  nol 
oontrnot  even  by  a  strong  light,  the  patient  lies 
like  one  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  cannot  be  roused. 
Trentmeut. — Open  a  vein  and  draw  off  sixteen 
or  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  shave  the  head,  and  if 
possible,  procure  surgical  assistance  without  de- 
lay, as  there  is  nothing,  unless  an  operation,  that 
can  be  of  any  avail. 

0/  Womuh. 
Wounds  are  of  three  kinds,  vis.,  incised,  punc- 
tured, and  contused ;  among  the  latter  are  included 
gun -shot  wounds.    The  first  step  in  all  wounds,  is 

To  Stop  the  Bleeding. 

If  the  flow  of  blood  is  but  trifling,  draw  the 
edges  of  the  wound  together  with  your  hand,  and 
hold  them  in  that  position  some  time,  when  it  will 
frequently  stop.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  large, 
of  a  bright  red  color,  flowing  in  spirts  or  with  a 
jerk,  clap  your  finger  on  the  spot  it  springs  from, 
and  hold  it  there  with  a  firm  pressure,  while  you  di- 
rect some  one  to  pass  a  handkerchief  round  the  limb 
(supposing  the  wound  to  be  in  one)  above  the  cut, 
and  to  tie  its  two  ends  together  in  a  hard  knoL  A 
cane,  whip-handle,  or  stick  of  any  kind,  must  now 
be  passed  under  the  knot  (between  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  limb  and  the  handkerohieO>  and  turned 
round  and  round  until  the  stick  is  brought  down  to 
the  thigh,  so  as  to  make  the  handkerchief  encircle 
it  with  considerable  tightness.  You  may  then  take 
off  your  finger;  if  the  blood  still  flows,  tighton  the 
Handkerchief  by  a  turn  or  two  of  the  stick,  until  it 
ceases.  The  patient  may  now  be  removed  (taking 
care  to  secure  the  stick  in  its  position)  without  run- 
ning any  risk  of  bleeding  to  death  by  the  way. 

As  this  apparatus  cannot  be  left  on  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  destroying  the  life  of  the  parts, 
endeavor  as  soon  as  possible  to  secure  the  bleed- 
ing vessels,  and  take  it  off.  Having  waxed  toge- 
ther three  or  four  threads  of  a  sufficient  length, 
eut  the  ligature  they  form  into  as  many  pieces  as 
you  think  there  are  vessels  to  be  taken  up,  each 
piece  being  about  a  foot  long.  Wash  the  parts 
with  warm  water,  and  then  with  a  sharp  hook,  or 
a  slender  pair  of  pincers  in  your  hand^  fix  your 
eye  steadfastly  upon  the  wound,  and  direct  the 
handkerchief  to  be  relaxed  by  a  turn  or  two  of  the 
stick ;  you  will  now  see  the  mouth  of  the  artorj 
from  which  the  blood  springs,  seise  it  with  your 
hook  or  pincers,  draw  it  a  little  out,  while  some  one 
passes  a  ligature  round  it,  and  ties  it  uptight  with 
a  double  knot  In  this  way  take  up  in  succession 
every  bleeding  vessel  you  can  see  or  get  hold  of. 

If  the  wouild  is  too  high  up  in  a  limb  to  apply 
the  handkerchief,  don't  lose  your  presence  of 
mind,  the  bleeding  can  still  be  commanded.  If  it 
is  the  thigh,  press  firmly  in  the  groin  j  if  in  the 
arm,  with  the  hand  end  or  ring  of  a  common  door 
key,  make  pressure  above  the  collar  bone,  and  about 
Its  middle  against  the  first  rib  which  lies  under  it 
The  pressure  is  to  be  continued  until  assistance  is 
procured,  and  the  vessel  tied  up. 

If  the  wound  is  on  the  head,  press  your  finger 
firmly. on  it  until  a  compress  can  be  brought, 
which  must  be  bound  firmly  over  the  artery  by  a 
bandage.  If  the  wound  is  in  the  face,  or  so  situat- 
ed that  pressure  cannut  be  effectoally  made,  or  you 
lannot  get  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  the  blood  flows 


fast,  place  a  piece  of  iee  direotly  over  tke  wound, 
and  let  it  remain  there  till  the  blood  coagulates, 
when  it  may  be  removed,  and  a  oompress  and 
bandage  Be  applied. 

Indeed  Wounds, 

By  an  incised  wound  is  meant  a  dean  cut  Hav- 
ing stopped  the  bleeding,  wash  away  all  dirt,  etc, 
that  may  be  in  it  with  a  sponge  and  warm  water, 
then  draw  the  sides  of  the  wound  together,  and 
keep  them  in  that  position  by  narrow  strips  of 
sticking  plaster,  placed  on  at  regular  distances,  or 
from  one  to  two  inches  apart  A  soft  compress  of 
old  linen  or  lint  may  be  laid  over  the  whole. 

Should  much  inflammation  follow,  remove  the 
strips,  and  purge  the  patient  (who  should  live 
very  low,  and  be  kept  perfectly  quiet)  ae  wording 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  If  it  is  plaiw  that 
mattor  must  form  before  the  wound  will  heal,  ap- 
ply a  soft  poultice  or  wet  lint  (water  dressing) 
until  that  event  takes  place,  when  dressing  of 
some  simple  ointment  may  be  substituted  for  it 

Although  narrow  strips  of  linen,  spread  with 
sticking-plaster,  form  the  best  means  of  keeping 
the  sides  of  a  wound  together,  when  they  can  l>e 
applied,  yet  in  the  ear,  nose,  tongue,  lips,  and 
eve-lids,  it  is  necessary  to  use  stitohes,  which  are 
Aade  in  the  following  manner :  Having  armed  a 
common  needle  with  a  double  waxed  thread,  pass 
the  point  of  it  through  the  skin,  at  a  little  distenca 
from  the  edge  of  the  cut,  and  bring  it  out  of  the 
opposite  one  at  the  same  distance.  If  more  than 
one  stiteh  is  required,  cut  off  the  needle,  thread  it 
again,  and  proceed  as  before,  until  a  BuflUcient 
number  are  taken,  leaving  the  threads  looee  until 
all  the  stitches  are  passed,  when  the  respective 
ends  of  each  thread  must  be  tied  in  a  hard  double 
knot,  drawn  in  suofi  a  way  that  it  bears  a  little  on 
the  side  of  the  cut  When  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  partly  united,  out  the  knots  carefully, 
and  withdraw  the  threads. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident 
that  in  all  wounds,  after  arresting  the  flow  of 
blood  and  cleansing  the  parts,  if  necessary,  the 
great  indication  is  to  bring  their  sides  into  con- 
tact throughout  their  whole  depth,  in  order  that 
they  may  grow  together  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  matter.  To  ob- 
tain this  very  desirable  result  in  addition  to  the 
means  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  attended  to,  the  position  of  the  patient  and  the 
application  of  the  bandage.  The  position  of  the 
patient  should  be  such  as  will  relax  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  part  wounded,  thereby  diminishing 
their  tendency  to  separate. 

A  common  bandage  of  a  proper  width,  passed 
over  the  compresses  moderately  tight,  not  only 
serves  to  keep  them  in  their  place,  but  also  tends 
by  its  pressure  to  forward  the  great  object  already 
mentioned.  If,  however,  the  wound  is  so  exten- 
sive and  painful  that  the  limb  or  body  of  the  patient 
cannot  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  applying  or 
removing  it,  the  best  way  is  to  spread  the  two  ends 
of  one  or  two  strips  of  linen  or  leather  with  stick- 
ing-plaster, which  may  be  applied  in  place  of  the 
bandage,  as  follows :  Attach  one  end  of  a  strip  to 
the  sound  skin,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  compress,  over  which  it  is  to  be  drawn  with 
moderate  flrmness,  and  secured  in  a  similar  man- 
ner on  its  opposite  side.  A  second  or  third  may, 
if  necessary,  be  added  in  the  same  way. 

In  all  wounds,  if  violent  inflammation  eome  on, 
reduce  it  by  bleeding,  purging,  etc,  but  if  there  is 
reason  to  fear  lock-jaw,  give  wine»  porter,  brandy, 
opium,  and  a  generous  diet 

Pnneiured  Wounde, 

ThiM  are  CMued  by  iharp  pointed  Initnuneirti, 
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M  iiMd]«B»  ftwisy  BAfls,  ete.  HariBg  ftoppad  tb« 
bleeding,  withdraw  vaj  foreign  bodj,  aa  part  of  a 
needle^  cplintera,  bit  of  glaaa,  etc.,  that  maj  be  in 
it,  prorided  it  ean  be  done  easily }  and  if  enlarg- 
ing tlie  wound  a  little  will  enable  yon  to  snooeed 
ID  this,  do  to.  Tboogb  it  is  not  alwajt  neeeetary 
to  enlarge  woondi  of  thii  nature,  yet  in  hot 
weather  it  is  a  mark  of  precaution  which  should 
never  be  omitted.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  apply 
wet  lint  or  soft  lineui  eorered  with  oiled  silk,  or 
eover  the  wound  with  a  poultioe,  moistened  with 
laudAnnra.  This  practiee  may  prevent  lock-jaw, 
which  ia  bat  too  frequent  a  eonseqnenoe  of 
wounds  of  this  description.  When  matter  forms, 
eoTer  the  part  with  mild  dressings,  as  a  common 
sore.  Laudanum  may  be  given  in  large  doses  to 
relieTe  pain,  and  should  the  inflammation  be  ezees- 
BiTe,  bleed  and  purge.  In  hot  weather,  however, 
or  ia  feeble  persons,  bleeding  should  be  avoided. 

Ci»Uu»€d  Wounda* 

Woands  of  this  nature  are  caused  by  round  or 
blunt  bodies,  as  musket-balls,  dubs,  stones,  etc 
They  are  in  general  attended  bv  but  little  bleed- 
ing ;  it,  however,  there  should  be  any,  it  must  be 
stopped.  If  it  arises  from  a  ball  which  can  be 
easily  found  and  withdrawn,  it  is  proper  to  do  so, 
as  well  as  any  piece  of  the  clothing,  etc.,  that  may 
be  in  it ;  or  if  tne  ball  can  be  distinctly  felt  directly 
under  the  skin,  make  an  incision  across  it,  and 
take  it  out,  but  never  allow  of  any  poking  in  the 
wound  to  search  for  sueb  things ;  the  best  extractor 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  first  and  best  application 
in  eoBtosed  wounds^  proceed  from  what  they  may, 
being  a  soft  bread  and  milk  poultice. 

Should  the  inflammation  be  great,  bleed  and 
purge.  Pain  may  be  rdieved  by  laudanum,  and 
if  the  parts  assume  a  dark  look,  threatening  a  mor- 
tification, cover  them  with  a  carrot  poultice. 

If  the  wound  is  much  torn,  wash  the  parts  very 
nicely  with  warm  water,  and  then  (having  secured 
every  bleeding  vessel)  lay  them  all  down  in  as 
natural  a  position  as  you  can,  drawing  their  edges 
gently  together,  or  as  much  so  as  possible,  by 
strips  of  sticking-plaster,  or  stitches  if  necessary. 
A  soft  poultioe  or  water  dressing  is  to  be  applied 
over  the  whole. 

PoUomad  Wwmdtfr^m  hitet  of  Mad  Doga,  Battla- 

tmaketf  tie. 

The  instant  a  person  is  bitten  either  by  a  mad 
deg,  rattlesnake,  or  any  rabid  animal  or  reptile, 
he  should  apply  a  ligature  by  means  of  the  stick, 
above  the  wound,  as  tightly  as  he  can  well  bear 
it,  vid  without  hesitation  or  delay,  cut  out  the 
parts  bitten,  taking  along  with  them  a  portion  of 
the  surrounding  sound  flesh.  The  wound  should 
then  be  freely  touched  with  caustic,  or  have  tur- 
pentine poured  into  it.  A  decoction  of  Spanish 
flies  in  turpentine  may  also  be  applied  to  the  skin 
surrounding  the  wound.  By  those  means  inflam- 
mation will  be  excited,  and  suppuration  follow, 
which  may  prevent  the  usual  dreadful  consequences 
of  such  accidents.  As  soon  as  the  parts  are  cut 
out  take  off  the  ligature. 

Should  the  patient  be  too  Umid  to  allow  the  use 
of  the  knife  epply  e  cupping-glass,  and  then  bum 
the  wound  very  flredy  with  caustic,  and  place  in 
it  a  tuft  of  tow  or  cotton,  well  moistened  with  the 
above  decoction.  The  discharge  of  matter  that 
Ibliows  should  be  kept  up  for  some  time.  The 
only  reasonable  chance  for  safety  is  found  in  the 
aboTe  plan,  all  the  Tcgetable  and  mineral  produc- 
tions that  have  been  hitherto  recommended  as 
internal  remedies,  being  of  very  doubtful,  if  of 
any,  eftcaoy. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that  not  more  than  one 
in  ten   persons  bitten  br  mad  dogs  have  the 


hydrophobia.  When  it  oeeurs  it  is  inonrable ;  but 
nervous  symptoms  produced  by  fear  are  sometimes 
mistaken  fur  it  R^tlesnake  bites  are  now  com- 
monly treated  by  giving  the  sufferer  intoxicating 
doses  of  whiskey.  Ammonia,  loeally  applied  im- 
mediately after  the  bite,  may  be  of  some  use ;  and 
the  same  has  been  said  of  iodine  and  bromine. 
(Bibron*s  Antidote.) 

Stittgt  of  Bt99  and  Watp§,  BUe»  of  Mu»qmtO0$f  sis. 

Nothing  relieves  the  pain  arising  from  the  sting 
of  a  hornet,  bee,  or  wasp  so  soon  as  plungiag  the 
part  in  extremely  cold  water,  and  holding  it  there 
for  some  time.  Water  of  ammonia  may  antago* 
nise  the  poison.  A  cold  lead- water  poultice  is  lUse 
a  very  soothing  application.  If  a  nuiuber  of  these 
insects  have  attacked  yon  at  once,  and  the  parts 
stung  are  much  swollen,  lose  some  blood,  and  take 
a  dose  of  salts. 

Musquito-bites  may  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, although  I  have  found  a  solution  of  common 
salt  and  water,  made  very  strong,  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual in  relieving  the  pain.  Camphorated  spi- 
rits, vinegar,  etc.,  may  also  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  solution  of  Prussian  blue  in  soft 
water,  with  which  the  parts  are  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  is  a  highly  celebrated  remedy  for 
the  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  eto.,  etc 

WomuU  of  the  SoTf  No—,  sle. 

Wash  the  parts  dean,  and  draw  the  edges  of 
the  wound  together  by  as  many  stitches  as  are 
necessary.  If  the  part  is  even  completely  sepa- 
rated, and  has  been  trodden  under  feet,  by  wash- 
ing it  in  warm  water,  and  putting  it  accurately  in 
the  proper  place,  by  the  same  means,  it  may  still 
adhere ;  and  so  may  teeth  that  have  been  knocked 
out,  if  replaced. 

Wonnda  of  ike  Seatp, 

In  all  wounds  of  the  scalp  it  is  necessary  to 
shave  off  the  hair.  When  this  is  done,  wash  the 
parts  well,  and  draw  the  edges  of  the  wound  to- 
gether with  sticking-plaster.  If  it  has  been  vio- 
lenUy  torn  up  in  several  pieces,  wash  and  lay 
them  all  down  on  the  skull  agsio,  drawing  their 
edges  as  nearly  together  as  possible  by  sticking- 
plaster,  or,  if  necessary,  by  stitches.  Cover  the 
whole  with  a  soft  compress,  smeared  with  simple 
cerate,  or  with  water  dresdng. 

Woumde  of  the  ThroaU 
Seise  and  tie  up  every  bleeding  vessel  you  can 
get  hold  of.  If  the  windpipe  is  cut  only  partly 
through,  secure  it  with  sticking-plaster.  If  it  ii 
completely  divided,  bring  its  edges  together  bT 
stitches,  taking  care  to  pass  the  needle  through 
the  loose  membrane  that  covers  the  windpipe,  and 
not  through  the  windpipe  itself.  The  hesd  should 
be  bent  on  the  breast,  and  secured  by  bolsters  and 
bandages  in  that  position,  to  favor  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

Wound*  of  the  CheH. 

If  it  is  a  simple  incised  wound,  draw  the  edgei 
of  it  together  by  sticking-plaster,  cover  it  with  a 
compress  of  wet  linen,  and  pass  a  bandage  round 
the  chest  The  patient  is  to  be  conflned  to  his  bed, 
kept  on  a  rery  low  diet,  and  to  be  bled  and  purged 
in  order  to  prevent  inflammation.  If  the  latter 
comes  on,  reduce  it  by  bleeding. 

Should  the  wound  be  occasioned  by  a  bullet,  ex- 
tract it  and  any  pieces  of  doth,  etc,  that  may  be 
lodged  in  it,  if  possible,  and  cover  the  part  with 
a  piece  of  linen  smeared  with  some  simple  oint- 
ment, taking  care  that  it  is  not  drawn  into  the 
chest  If  a  portion  of  the  lung  protrudes,  return 
it  without  any  delay,  but  as  gently  as  possible. 
WouHde  of  the  BeUy, 

Closs  the  wound  by  strips  of  stioklng-plsitei^ 
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Mid  ttttobM  passed  Chrovgb  the  skio,  aboot  half 
an  inob  from  its  edges,  and  oover  tbe  wbole  witb 
a  soft  oompress,  seeared  bj  a  bandage.  Any  in- 
flammation tbat  may  arise  is  to  be  reduoed  by 
bleedingi  purging,  and  a  blister  over  tbe  wbole 
belly. 

Sbould  any  part  of  tbe  bowels  eome  oat  at  tbe 
wound,  if  clean  and  uninjured,  return  it  as  quickly 
as  possible;  if  covered  witb  dirt,  clots  of  blood, 
•to.»  wasb  it  carefully  in  warm  water  previous  to 
so  doing.  If  tbe  gut  is  wounded,  and  only  out 
partly  tbrougb,  draw  tbe  two  edges  of  it  togetber 
by  a  stitcb,  and  return  it;  if  c«>nipletely  divided, 
•onneot  tbe  edges  by  four  stitcbes  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  replace  it  in  tbe  belly,  always  leaving 
tbe  end  of  tbe  ligature  to  project  from  tbe  extern  id 
wound,  wbicb  must  be  closed  by  sticking-plaster. 
In  five  or  six  days,  if  tbe  threads  are  loose,  with- 
draw tbem  gently  and  carefully. 

Womnda  ofJoinU, 

Bring  tbe  edges  of  tbe  wound  togetber  by  stick- 
tng-plaster,  without  any  delay,  keep  tbe  part  per- 
fectly at  rest,  bleed,  purge,  and  live  very  low,  to 
prevent  inflammation.  Sbould  it  come  on,  it  must 
be  met  at  its  first  approach  by  bleeding  or  leech- 
ing to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  oonditiou  of  tbe 
patient  will  warrant.  If  a  permanent  stiffening 
of  the  joint  seems  likely  to  ensue,  keep  tbe  limb 
in  that  position  which  will  prove  most  useful, 
that  is,  the  leg  should  be  extended,  and  the  arm 
bent  at  the  elbow.  Wounds  of  joints  are  always 
highly  dangeronsy  and  frequently  terminate  in 
death. 

Womd$  of  Tendona, 

Tendons  or  sinews  are  frequently  wounded  and 
ruptured.  They  are  to  be  treated  precisely  like 
any  other  wound,  by  keeping  tbeir  divided  parts 
together.  The  tendon  which  connects  the  gieat 
muscle  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg,  with  the  heel, 
sailed  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  is  frequently  cut 
with  the  adse,  or  ruptured  in  jumping  Arom 
heights.  This  accident  is  to  be  remedied  by  draw- 
ing up  the  heel,  extending  the  foot,  and  placing  a 
splint  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  extending  from 
the  knee  to  beyond  the  toes,  which  being  secured 
in  that  position  by  a  bnndage,  keep  the  foot  in  the 
position  just  mentioned.  The  hollows  under  the 
splint  must  be  filled  up  with  tow  or  cotton.  If  the 
skin  falls  into  the  space  between  the  ends  of  the 
tendon,  apply  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster,  so  as  to 
draw  it  out  of  the  way.  It  takes  five  or  six  weeks 
to  unite,  but  no  weight  should  be  laid  on  the  limb 
for  several  months. 

Or  Fracturbs. 

The  signs  by  which  fractures  may  be  known 
having  been  already  pointed  out  witb  sufficient 
minuteness,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  there- 
on ;  it  will  be  well,  however,  to  recollect  this  gen- 
eral rule :  In  eases  where,  (Vom  tbe  accompany- 
ing circumstances  and  symptoms,  a  strong  sus- 
picion exists  that  the  bone  is  fractured,  it  is 
proper  to  act  as  though  it  were  positively  ascer- 
tained to  be  io. 

Fraeturtt  of  the  Bonet  of  lAs  Jfose. 
The  bones  of  tbe  nose  from  tbeir  exposed  situa- 
tion are  frequently  forced  in.  Any  smooth  arti- 
ele  tbat  will  pass  into  the  nostril  should  be  imme- 
diately introduced  with  one  hand,  to  raise  the 
depressed  portions  to  the  proper  level,  while  the 
•ther  is  employed  in  moulding  tbem  into  the  re- 
quired shape.  If  violent  inflammation  follow, 
bleed,  purge,  and  live  on  a  low  diet. 

Fraetmro$  of  the  Lower  Jato, 
This  aooident  is  easily  discovered  by  looking 


into  the  mouth,  and  is  to  be  remedied  by  keeping 
the  lower  jaw  firmly  pressed  n gainst  the  upper 
one  by  meiins  of  a  bandage  passed  under  the  chin 
and  over  the  head.  If  it  is  broken  near  tbe  angle, 
or  that  part  nearest  the  ear,  place  a  cushion  or  roll 
of  linen  in  the  hollow  behind  it,  over  whi<*h  the 
bandnge  must  pass,  so  as  to  make  it  push  thai 
part  of  the  l>one  forward.  Tbe  parts  are  to  be 
confined  in  this  way  for  twenty  days*  during 
which  time  all  the  nourishment  that  is  taken 
should  be  sucked  between  the  teeth.  If,  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  blow,  a  tooth  is  loosened,  do  not 
meddle  with  it,  for  if  let  alone,  it  will  grow  fast 
again. 

Fracturea  of  the  CoUar-Bone, 

This  accident  is  a  very  common  ooonrrenee, 
and  is  known  at  once  by  passing  the  finger  along 
it,  and  by  the  swelling,  etc.  To  reduce  it,  seat 
tbe  patient  in  a  chair,  without  any  shirt,  and 
place  a  pretty  stout  compress  of  linen,  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  wedge,  under  bis  arm,  the  thick 
end  of  which  should  press  against  the  arm-pit. 
His  arm,  bent  to  a  right  angle  at  the  elbow,  is 
now  to  be  brought  down  to  his  side,  and  secured 
in  that  position  by  a  long  bandage,  which  passes 
over  the  arm  of  the  affected  side  and  round  the 
body.  The  forearm  is  to  be  supported  across  the 
breast  by  a  sling.  It  takes  from  four  to  five  weeks 
to  re-unite. 

Frachiree  of  the  Arm, 

Seat  the  patient  on  a  chair,  or  the  side  of  a  bed. 
Let  one  assistant  hold  the  sound  arm,  while  an- 
other grasps  the  wrist  of  tbe  broken  one  and 
steadily  extends  it  in  an  opposite  direction,  bend- 
ing the  foreArm  a  little,  to  serve  as  a  lever.  Yon 
can  now  place  the  bones  in  their  proper  situation. 
Two  splints  of  shingle  or  stout  pasteboard,  long 
enough  to  reach  from  below  the  shoulder  to  near 
the  elbow,  must  be  then  well  covered  with  tow  or 
cotton,  and  laid  along  each  side  of  the  arm,  and 
kept  in  that  positi«>n  by  a  bandage.  Tbe  forearm 
is  to  be  supported  in  a  sling.  Two  small  splints 
may,  for  better  security,  be  laid  between  the  first 
ones,  that  is,  one  on  top  and  the  other  underneath 
the  arm,  to  be  secured  by  the  bandage  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others. 

Fraeturee  of  the  Bomea  of  ike  Forearwu 
These  are  to  be  reduoed  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  excepting  the  mode  of  keeping  the  upper 
portion  of  it  steady,  which  is  done  by  graaping 
the  arm  above  the  elbow.  Apply  two  splints,  one 
extending  to  the  palm  and  one  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  over  them  a  bandage.  When  tbe  splints 
and  bandage  are  applied,  support  it  in  a  sling. 

J^raefarat  of  the  Writt. 

This  accident  is  of  rare  occurrence.  When  it 
does  happen  the  injury  is  often  so  great  as  to 
require  amputation.  If  you  think  the  hand  can 
be  saved,  lay  it  on  a  splint  well  covered  with  tow ; 
this  exteuds  beyond  the  fingers.  Place  another 
splint  opposite  to  it,  lined  with  the  same  soft  ma- 
terial, and  secure  them  by  a  bandage.  The  hand 
is  to  be  carried  in  a  sling. 

The  bones  of  the  hand  are  sometimes  broken. 
When  this  is  the  case  fill  tbe  palm  with  soft 
compresses  or  tow,  and  then  lay  a  splint  on  it 
long  enough  to  extend  from  the  elbow  to  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  to  be  secured  by  a  bandage^ 
as  usuaL 

When  a  finger  is  broken,  extend  the  end  of  it 
until  it  becomes  straight,  place  tbe  fractured  por- 
tion in  its  place,  and  then  apply  two  small  paste- 
board splints,  one  below  and  the  other  above^ 
to  be  secured  by  a  narrow  bandage  or  adhesive 
straps.    The  top  splint  should  extend  firom  the 


FRACTURES. 


mkd  •f  <li«  linger  OT«r  tbe  b«ek  of  th«  band.  It 
mmj  MMeciiDM  be  proper  to  bave  two  additional 
aplinli  for  tbe  sides  of  the  finger. 

Prmdwrea  of  ike  Eibt. 

Wbea,  after  a  fall  or  blow,  the  patient  eom- 
plains  of  a  prieking  in  bis  side,  we  may  saspeet  a 
rib  is  broken.  It  is  asoertained  by  placing  the 
txp«  of  two  or  tbree  fingers  on  the  spot  where  the 
pain  is,  and  desiring  tbe  patient  to  oongb,  when 
the  grating  sensation  will  be  felt  All  that  is 
neeessary  is  to  pass  a  broad  bandage  round  the 
ehest,  so  tight  as  to  prevent  tbe  motion  of  tbe  ribs 
in  breathing,  and  to  olMenre  a  low  diei 

Fractnrta  oftk*  Thigh, 

This  bone  is  frequently  broken,  and  bitberto 
has  been  eonsidered  the  most  difficult  of  all  frac- 
tures to  manage.  To  the  ingenuity,  however,  of 
the  late  Dr.  J.  Uartsbome,  of  this  city,  the  world 
is  indebted  for  an  apparatus  which  does  away 
the  greatest  impediments  that  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  treating  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  straight 
limb,  without  lameness  or  deformity.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  of  its  merits,  that  any  man  of  common 
KAse  can  apply  it  nearly  as  well  as  a  surgeon. 

It  consists  of  two  splints  made  of  half  or  three- 
qnarter  inch  well-seasoned  stuff,  from  eight  to  ten 
laches  wide,  one  of  which  should  reach  from  a 
little  above  the  hip  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches 
beyond  tbe  foot,  while  tbe  other  extends  the  same 
length  from  the  groin.  The  upper  end  of  the  inner 
splint  is  hollow^  out  and  well  padded  or  stuffed. 
Their  lower  ends  are  held  together  by  a  cross- 
pieoe,  having  two  tenons,  which  enter  two  vertical 
Mortiees,  one  in  each  splint,  and  secured  there  by 
pins.  In  the  centre  of  this  cross-piece  (which 
should  be  very  solid)  is  a  female,  screw.  Imme- 
diately above  the  vertical  mortices  are  two  bori- 
sontal  ones  of  considerable  length,  in  which  slide 
the  tenons  of  a  second  cross-pieoe,  to  tbe  upper 
side  of  which  is  fastened  a  foot-block,  shaped  like 
the  sole  of  a  shoe,  while  in  the  other  is  a  round 
hole  for  the  reception  of  the  bead  of  the  male 
•crew,  which  passes  through  the  female  one  Just 
noticed.  On  the  top  of  this  cross-piece,  to  which 
the  foot-block  is  attached,  are  two  pins,  which  fall 
into  grooves  at  the  head  of  the  screw,  thereby 
firmly  connecting  them.  The  foot- block,  as  be- 
fore observed,  is  shaped  liks  the  sole  of  a  shoe. 
Near  the  toe  is  a  slit,  through  which  passes  a  strap 
and  buckle.  Near  the  heel  are  a  couple  of  straps, 
with  two  rings,  arranged  precisely  like  those  of  a 
fkate,  of  which,  in  fact,  the  whole  foot-block  is  an 
exact  resemblance.  A  long  male  screw,  of  wood 
or  other  material,  completes  the  apparatus. 

To  apply  it,  put  a  slipper  on  the  foot  of  the 
broken  limb,  and  lay  the  apparatus  over  tbe  leg. 
By  turning  the  screw  the  foot-block  will  be  forced 
np  to  the  foot  in  the  slipper,  which  is  to  be  firmly 
strapped  to  it,  as  boys  fasten  their  skates.  By 
taming  the  screw  the  contrary  way,  the  padded 
extremity  of  the  inner  splint  presses  against  the 
groin,  and  the  foot  is  gradually  drawn  down,  until 
the  broken  limb  becomes  of  its  natural  length 
and  appearance,  when  any  projection  or  little  in- 
equality that  may  remain  can  be  felt  and  reduced 
by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  apparatus,  I  again 
repeat,  are  tbe  ease  with  which  it  is  applied,  and 
the  certainty  with  which  it  acts.  The  foot  onoe 
secared  to  the  block,  in  a  way  that  every  school- 
boy understands,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  turn  the  serew  until  the  broken  limb  is  found 
to  be  of  the  same  length  as  tbe  sound  one.  It  is 
right  to  observe  that  this  should  not  be  effeoted 
•t  once,  it  being  bettor  to  turn  the  screw  a  little 
every  day,  until  the  limb  is  suflloiently  extended. 
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As  this  apparatus  may  n< 
it  |p  proper  to  mention  the 
treating  the  accident.  It  is  foul 
of  Desault,  improved  by  Dr.  Pbysici 
of  four  pieces.  The  first  has  a  crutch  head,  and 
extends  f^om  the  arm-pit  to  six  or  eight  innhea 
beyond  tbe  foot.  A  lictle  below  the  crutch  are 
two  holes,  and  near  the  lower  end,  on  tbe  inside, 
is  a  block,  below  which  there  is  also  a  bole.  The 
second  reaches  from  the  groin,  the  same  length 
with  the  first,  being  about  three  inches  wide  above 
and  two  below.  Two  pieoes  of  stout  pasteboard, 
as  many  handkerchiefs  or  bands  of  muslin,  with 
some  t4)W  or  raa  ootton,  and  a  few  pieces  of  tapc^ 
form  the  catalogue  of  the  apparatus. 

It  is  applied  as  follows.  Four  or  five  pieoes  of 
tape  are  to  be  laid  across  the  bed,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Over  the  upper  two  la 
placed  one  of  the  short  pasteboard  splints,  well 
covered  with  tow.  The  patient  is  now  to  be  care- 
fully and  gently  placed  on  his  back,  so  that  his 
thigh  may  rest  on  the  splint.  One  of  the  hand- 
kerchiefs, or  a  strong  soft  band,  is  to  be  passed 
between  tbe  testicle  and  thigh  of  the  affected  side^ 
and  its  ends  held  by  an  assistant  standing  near 
the  head  of  the  bed.  The  second  handkerohief  is 
to  be  passed  round  tbe  ankle,  crossed  on  the  in- 
step, and  tied  under  the  sole  of  the  foot  Instead 
of  this,  a  number  of  long  strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, two  inches  wide,  may  be  applied  to  tbe  ankle 
and  up  tbe  ieg,  and  tied  together  below  the  foot 
By  steadily  pulling  these  two  handkerchiefs,  the 
limb  is  to  be  extended,  while,  with  tbe  hand,  the 
broken  bones  are  replaced  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion. The  long  »plint  is  now  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  ihe  patient,  the  crutch  in  the  arm-pit 
(which  is  defended  with  tow),  while  the  short  one 
is  laid  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  The 
ends  of  the  first  handkerohief,  being  passed 
through  tbe  upper  holes,  are  to  be  drawn  tight 
and  secured  by  a  knot,  while  the  ends  of  the 
second  one  pass  over  the  block  before  mentioned, 
to  be  fastened  in  like  manner  at  the  lower  one. 
All  that  remains  is  the  short  pasteboard  splint, 
which,  being  well  covered  with  tow,  b  to  be  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  thigh.  The  tapes  being  tied  so 
as  to  keep  the  four  splints  together,  completes  the 
operation. 

Tow  or  raw  cotton  is  to  be  everywhere  inter- 
posed  between  the  splints  and  the  limb,  and  a 
large  handful  of  it  placed  in  the  groin,  to  prevent 
irritation  from  the  upper  or  counter  extending 
band.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful,  while  tying 
the  two  handkerchiefs,  that  they  are  not  relaxed, 
so  that  if  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  the 
two  limbs  will  be  nearly  of  an  equal  length. 

Tbe  superior  advantages  of  Uartshome's  appa- 
ratus over  this,  as  well  as  all  others,  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  that  constant  extension  which  is  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  deformity  and  lame- 
ness, and  which  is  so  completely  effected  by  the 
screw.  Next  to  that,  however,  stands  the  one 
Just  described,  which  can  be  made  by  any  car- 
penter in  a  few  minutes,  and  which,  if  carefully 
applied,  will  be  found  to  answer  extremely  welL 
While  waiting  for  apparatus,  the  thigh  may  be 
kept  extended  by  attaching  a  weight  of  a  few 
pounds  to  tbe  extending  band  below  the  foot,  and 
suspending  it  beyond  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Fractured  thighs  and  legs  generally  reunite  in 
six  or  eight  weeks;  in  old  men,  however,  they  re^ 
quire  three  or  four  months. 

In  eases  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  or  leg,  tbe  p». 
tient  should  always,  if  possible,  be  laid  on  a  mat- 
tress, supported  by  boards  instead  of  tbe  sacking 
which,  flrom  its  elasticity  and  the  yielding  of 
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Hkm  Mrdi,  If  apt  tt  dOTutft  Um  pootutt  of  the 

FroHmrm  of  the  Knm  pmtu 
Tbif  Meident  ia  •anly  Moertaiiied  on  hiqiMlioB. 
It  Bay  be  broken  in  any  direction,  bat  ii  most 
ceoerally  so  aeroei  or  tranirenely.  It  if  rednoed 
by  bringing  the  fmgnentf  together,  and  keeping 
then  in  that  position  by  «  long  bandage  passed 
•arefally  roand  the  leg>  froB  the  ankle  to  the 
knee,  then  pressing  the  upper  fragment  down  so 
as  to  meet  iu  fellow  (the  leg  being  extended),  and 
placing  a  thiek  oomprsoa  of  linen  abore  it,  over 
which  the  bandage  is  to  be  continoed. 

The  extended  limb  if  now  to  be  laid  on  a  broad 
fplint,  extending  from  the  battoek  te  the  heel, 
thickly  eovered  with  tow  to  flU  up  the  inequalities 
of  the  leg.  For  additional  seeority,  two  strips  of 
muslin  may  be  nailed  to  the  middle  of  the  splint, 
and  one  on  each  side,  and  passed  above  the  jmnt, 
the  one  below,  the  other  above,  so  as  to  form  a 
figure  of  eight  In  twenty  or  thirty  days  the 
limb  should  be  moTed  a  little  to  prcTent  stiffness. 
But  it  usually  requires  two  or  tbree  months  for 
perfect  union  of  this  bone. 

If  the  fracture  is  through  its  length,  bring  the 
parts  together,  plaee  a  oompress  on  each  side,  and 
keep  them  together  with  a  bandage,  leaving  the 
limb  extended  and  at  rest.  Any  inflammation  in 
this  or  other  fracture  ia  to  be  combated  by  bleed- 
ing, low  diety  ete.,  ete. 

JVodMret  o/tk*  Ltff, 

From  the  thinness  of  the  parts  eorerfng  the 
principal  bone  of  the  log,  it  if  eaay  to  aaoertain  if 
it  be  broken  obliquely.  If,  however,  the  fracture 
be  directly  across,  no  displacement  will  occur,  but 
the  pain,  swelling,  and  the  grating  fensation  will 
wfficiently  decide  the  nature  of  the  accident 

If  the  fracture  ia  oblique,  let  two  afsistants  ex- 
tend the  limb,  while  the  broken  parts  are  placed 
by  the  hand  in  their  natural  position.  Two  splints, 
that  reach  from  a  little  above  the  knee  to  nine  or 
tan  inches  below  the  foot,  having  near  the  upper 
end  of  each  four  holes,  and  a  vertical  mortice  near 
the  lower  end,  into  which  is  fitted  a  cross-piece, 
are  now  to  be  applied  as  follows : — Lay  two  pieces 
of  tape  about  a  foot  long  on  each  side  of  the  leg, 
inst  below  the  knee-joint,  and  secure  them  there 
by  several  turns  of  a  bandage ;  pass  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  the  ankle,  cross  it  on  the  instep, 
and  tie  it  under  the  sole  of  the  foot  The  two 
splints  are  now  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  leg, 
the  four  ends  of  the  pieces  of  tspe  passed  through 
the  four  holes  and  firmly  tied,  and  the  cross-piece 
placed  in  the  mortice.  By  tying  the  ends  of  the 
handkerehief  to  this  eross-pieee  the  business  is 
finished. 

If  the  fraetnre  is  acrosf,  and  no  difplaeemont 
ozifts,  apply  two  splints  of  stout  pasteboard, 
leaching  from  the  heel  to  the  knee,  and  well  eov- 
orod  with  tow,  one  on  each  side  of  the  leg,  secur- 
hig  them  by  a  bandage  passing  round  the  limb, 
and  outside  the  splints.  Instead  of  splints,  bow- 
ever,  a  fracture-box  is  often  used,  nmde  by  fas- 
tening, with  hinges,  to  a  bottom-pieoe  rather 
longer  than  the  leg,  two  side-pieces  about  six 
inches  high,  and  reaching  above  the  knee.  The 
leg  may  rest  in  this  on  a  pillow.  A  footboard 
fastened  to  the  bottom-piece  may  serro  to  fix  the 
foot  by  the  aid  of  a  bandage. 

In  cases  of  oblique  fracture  of  the  leg  dooe  to 
the  knee,  Hartahome's  apparatus  for  fraotnrod 
thighs  may  be  applied,  as  already  direeted. 

JVodurss  o/  tk§  Bonm  of  (As  FooL 

The  bone  of  the  heel  is  sometimes,  tkongh 
Tm^y  brokoa.    It  if  known  by  a  craok  at  the 


moment  of  tbo  aeeideat,  a  difloolty  fa  ftsimdm^ 
by  tho  fwelliag,  and  by  the  graftiBf  noiaa  oa 
moving  the  heel.  To  redoee,  take  a  long  Usmln^it 
lay  the  end  of  it  on  the  top  of  the  foot*  i^rrj  it 
over  the  toes  under  the  sole,  and  then  by  mmrmwal 
tarns  seeare  it  in  that  position. 

The  foot  being  extended  as  mnok  as  po««bley 
eany  the  bandage  along  the  back  of  the  leg  aboTs 
the  knee,  whore  it  is  to  bo  seeated  by  oersrml 
tnms,  and  then  brought  down  on  tke  front  of  Use 
leg,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  circular  tnma.  Ia 
this  way  the  broken  pieces  will  be  k^t  in  eoatJust» 
and  in  the  eonrae  of  amtmtk  or  six  wo^s  will  be 
united. 

Fractures  of  tko  foot,  toes,  ete.,  avo  to  be  tresLiad 
like  those  of  the  hand  and  ftngoia. 

(yi>is{oealM»NS. 

The  signs  by  which  a  disloeation  magr  be  kaowa 
have  been  alrwdy  mentioned.  It  is  well  to  recol- 
lect that  the  sooner  the  attempt  Is  made  to  redaoe 
it  the  easier  it  will  be  done.  The  strength  of  ono 
man,  properly  applied,  at  the  moment  of  tbo  aoei- 
dent,  will  often  succeed  in  restoring  the  head  of  a 
bone  to  its  place,  which  in  a  few  days  would  kavo 
required  the  combined  efforts  of  men  and  polloya. 
If  after  several  trials  with  the  best  apparatus  that 
can  be  mustered,  you  find  yon  cannot  suceeed» 
make  the  patient  drink  strong  solution  of  tartsur 
emetie  until  he  is  very  sick.  In  this  way,  owin^ 
to  the  relaxed  state  of  the  muscles,  a  very  slight 
force  will  often  be  sufficient,  where  a  very  great 
one  has  been  previously  used  without  effect 

If  any  objections  are  made  to  this  proceediag^ 
or  if  the  patient  will  not  consent  to  it,  having 
your  apparatus  (which  is  presently  to  be  mea- 
tioned)  all  ready,  make  him  stand  up,  and  bleed 
him  in  that  position  until  he  faints ;  the  moment 
this  happens,  apply  your  extending  and  counter- 
extending  forces.  Another  important  rale  is  to 
vary  the  direction  of  the  extending  force.  A 
slight  pull  in  one  way  will  often  effeet  what  haa 
be^  tn  vain  attempted  by  great  foroe  in  another. 


DitHoeatiim  of  tkt  Lowtr  Ja 

This  accident,  which  is  oeoarioned  by  blows  or 
yawning,  is  known  by  an  inability  to  shut  tho 
mouth,  and  the  projection  of  the  chin.  To  rsdooo 
it,  seat  the  patient  in  a  chair,  with  his  head  sup- 
ported by  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  who  stands 
behind  him.  Your  thumbs  being  covered  with 
leather,  are  then  to  be  pushed  between  the  jaws, 
as  far  back  as  possible,  while  with  the  fingers  out- 
side you  grasp  the  bone,  which  is  to  be  pressed 
downwards  at  the  same  time  that  the  chin  ia 
raised.  If  this  is  properly  done,  the  bone  will  be 
found  moving,  when  the  chin  is  to  be  pushed 
backwards  nnd  the  thumbs  slipped  between  the 
jaws  and  the  cheeks.  If  this  is  not  done,  thej 
will  be  bitten  by  the  sudden  snap  of  the  teeth  as 
they  come  together.  The  jaws  should  be  kept 
closed  by  a  bandage  for  a  few  days,  and  the  pa- 
tient live  on  soup. 

J)%»ioeatUm  of  tlU  Cottrnt-bom*. 

This  bone  is  rarely  dislocated.  Should  it  oeenr, 
apply  the  bandages,  eto.,  dixeoted  for  a  frnotara  of 
the  same  part 

Di^loooHon  of  the  ShoMtr. 

Piflooationf  of  the  shoulder  are  tho  most  eom- 
mon  of  all  the  aocidenta  of  the  kind.  It  if  very 
easily  known  by  the  deformity  of  the  joint,  sad 
the  head  of  the  bone  being  found  in  some  unnata- 
ral  position.  To  rednee  i^  lay  the  patient  on  the 
ground,  place  your  heel  in  hif  arm-pit,  and  steadily 
and  forcibly  extend  the  arm  by  graspinlf  it  at  the 
wrift    The  fame  thing  may  be  tried  ia  varioof 
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pMitiMti,  M  pladiig  yoomlf  on  fbe  ground  witb 
bin,  Is.^ing  him  on  a  low  bed,  while  you  are 
■tflsdittg  near  the  foot  of  it,  eto. 

If  thU  f»ls,  para  a  strong  band  over  the  sbonl- 
der,  tBiTj  it  across  the  breast,  give  the  ends  to  ss- 
iietants,  oi  fasten  them  to  a  staple  In  the  wall ; 
the  middle  of  a  strong  band  or  folded  towel  is  now 
to  be  laid  on  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  secured 
there  bj  nnmerons  tarns  of  a  bandage.  The  two 
ends  of  the  towel  being  then  giren  to  assistants, 
•r  oonneeied  with  a  pnlley,  a  steady,  oontinued, 
snd  fureible  extension  is  to  be  made  for  a  few 
moments,  while  with  jroor  hands  yon  endearor  to 
pub  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

DiUocatiom  of  tha  Elbow, 
If  the  patient  has  fallen  on  his  bands,  or  holds 
his  arm  hent  at  the  elbow,  and  erery  endeavor  to 
lUaighten  it  gives  him  pain,  it  is  dislocated  baok- 
iFtrds.  Seat  him  in  a  chair,  let  one  person  grasp 
the  arm  near  the  shoulder  and  another  the  wrist, 
snd  forcibly  extend  it,  while  yon  interlock  the 
ftagers  of  both  hands  Just  above  the  elbow,  and 
paU  it  backwards*  remembering  that  under  those 
eireumstances,  whatever  degree  of  force  is  re- 
quired, should  be  applied  in  this  direction.  The 
•Ibow  is  sometimes  dislocated  sideways  or  later- 
slly.  To  reduce  it,  make  extension  by  pulling  at 
the  wrist,  while  some  one  secures  the  arm  ai>ove, 
then  pu^  the  bone  into  its  place,  either  inwards 
•r  oatwardsy  as  may  be  required.  After  the  re- 
daction of  a  dislocated  elbow  keep  the  joint  at 
perfect  rest  for  fire  or  six  days,  and  then  move  it 
fsntly.  If  inflammation  comes  on,  bleed,  purge, 
etc.,  He.  Dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  often  ao- 
•ompanied  by  fracture,  in  which  case  it  will  not 
bear  riolenoe. 

Di'Uoeation  of  lA«  WrteC,  Fingertf  etc 

Dislocations  of  the  wrist,  fingers  and  thumb  are 
Rsdily  perceived  on  examination;  they  are  all 
to  be  reduoed  by  forcibly  extending  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  part,  and  pushing  the  bones  into 
their  place.  If  neoessary,  small  bands  may  be  se- 
cured to  the  fingers  by  a  narrow  bandage  to  fscili- 
tate  the  extension.  These  accidents  should  be  at* 
tended  to  without  delay,  for  if  neglected  for  a  little 
tine  they  become  irremediable. 

DUlooatiom  ^  the  Thigh, 

Hotwithstanding  the  hip-Joint  is  the  strongest 
one  in  the  body,  it  is  sometimes  dislocated.  As  a 
earefttl  examination  of  the  part,  comparing  the 
length  and  appearance  of  the  limb  with  its  fellow, 
SIC.,  sofllciently  mark  the  nature  of  the  accident, 
«e  will  proceed  to  stste  the  remedy. 

Place  the  patient  on  his  back  upon  a  table  cov- 
ered with  a  blanket  Two  sheets,  folded  like  era- 
Ttta,  are  then  to  be  passed  between  the  thigh  and 
tettiele  of  each  side,  and  their  ends  (one  half  of 
*seh  sheet  passing  obliquely  over  the  belly  to  the 
oppoiite  shoulder,  while  the  other  half  passes  un- 
der the  back  in  the  same  direction)  given  to  sev- 
eral assistants,  or  what  is  much  better,  tied  very 
firmly  to  a  hook,  staple,  post,  or  some  immovable 
hody.  A  large,  very  strong  napkin,  folded  as 
before,  like  a  cravat,  is  now  to  be  laid  along  the 
top  uf  the  thigh,  so  that  its  middle  will  be  Just 
ihove  the  knee,  where  it  is  to  be  well  secured  by 
many  turns  of  a  bandage.  The  two  ends  are  then 
to  be  knotted.  If  you  have  no  pulleys,  a  twisted 
iheet  or  rope  may  be  passed  through  the  loop 
formed  by  the  napkin.  If  you  can  procure  the 
former,  however,  cast  the  loop  over  the  book  of 
Ihe  lower  block  and  secure  the  upper  one  to  the 
Wall,  directly  opposite  to  the  hooks  or  men  that 
hold  the  sneets  that  pass  between  the  thighs.  A 
tt«adiiy  increasing  and  forcible  extension  of  the 


thigh  is  then  to  he  made  hy  the  men  who  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  pulleys  or  sheet  while  yon  are  tur»> 
ing  and  twisting  the  limb  to  assist  in  dislodging 
it  from  its  unnatural  situation.  By  these  means, 
properly  applied,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  fre- 
quently slip  into  the  socket  with  a  loud  noise. 

If,  however,  you  are  foiled,  change  the  direction 
of  the  extending  force,  recollecting  always  that  it 
is  not  by  sudden  or  violent  Jerks  that  any  benefit 
can  be  attained,  but  by  a  steady.  Increasing  and 
long-continued  pull.  Should  all  your  eiforts  prove 
unavailing  (I  would  not  advise  you  to  lose  much 
time  before  you  resort  to  it),  make  the  pstient,  at 
before  directed,  very  sick  or  drunk,  and  wh^n  he 
cannct  stand  apply  the  pulleys.  If  this  fails,  or 
is  objected  to,  bleed  him  till  he  faints,  and  then 
try  it  again. 

DieXoeatiom  of  ike  Knee-pan, 

When  this  little  bone  is  dislocated  it  is  evident 
on  the  slighest  glance.  To  reduce  it,  lay  the  pa- 
tient on  his  back,  straighten  the  leg,  lift  it  up  to 
a  right  angle  with  his  body,  and  in  that  position 
push  the  bone  back  to  its  place.  The  knee  should 
be  kept  at  rest  for  a  few  days. 

DieloeatioH  of  the  Leg, 

As  these  accidents  cannot  happen  without  tear* 
tng  and  lacerating  the  soft  parts,  but  little  force 
is  required  to  place  the  bones  in  their  natural 
situation.  If  the  parts  are  so  much  torn  that 
the  bone  slips  again  out  of  place,  apply  Harta- 
home's  or  Desault's  apparatus,  as  for  a  Iraotured 
thigh. 

Dieloeation  of  the  Foot, 

The  foot  is  seldom  dislocated.  Should  it  hap- 
pen, however,  let  one  person  secure  the  leg  and 
another  draw  the  foot,  while  you  push  the  bone 
in  the  contrary  way  to  that  in  which  it  was  forced 
out  The  part  is  then  to  be  covered  with  com- 
presses dipped  in  lead- water  and  a  splint  applied 
on  each  side  of  the  leg  that  reaches  below  the  foot 
Accidents  of  this  .nature  are  always  dangerous; 
all  that  can  be  done  to  remedy  them  consists  in 
the  speedy  reduction  of  the  bone,  keeping  the 
parts  at  rest  and  subduing  the  infiammation  by 
bleeding,  low  diet,  etc.,  etc 

Of  Compound  Aeeidente. 

Having  spoken  of  the  treatment  to  be  pursued 
for  a  bruise,  wound,  fracture,  and  dislocation,  as 
happening  singly,  it  remains  to  state  what  is  to 
be  done  when  they  are  united. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  man  has  been  violently 
thrown  f^om  a  carriage.  On  examination,  a  wound 
is  found  in  his  thigh,  bleeding  profusely,  bis  ankle 
is  out  of  Joint,  with  a  wound  communicating  with 
its  cavity,  and  the  leg  broken. 

In  the  first  place  stop  the  bleeding  from  the 
wound  in  the  thigh,  reduce  the  dislocation  next, 
draw  the  edges  of  the  wounds  together  with  stick* 
ing  plaster,  and  lastly,  apply  Hartshorne's  or  Des- 
ault's apparatus  to  remedy  the  fracture. 

If,  instead  of  a  wound,  fracture,  and  dislocationi 
there  is  a  concussion  or  compression  ofi  the  brain, 
a  dislocation  and  fracture,  attend  to  the  conousnion 
first,  the  dislocation  next,  and  the  fracture  the  last 

Of  Amputation, 
As  accidents  sometimes  happen  at  sea,  or  In 
situations  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  sur- 
geon, and  which  require  the  immediate  amputa- 
tion of  a  limb,  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on 
that  subject  To  perform  the  operation  is  one 
thing,  to  know  when  it  ought  to  be  performed  is 
another.  Any  man  of  common  dexterity  and 
firmness  can  cut  off  a  leg,  but  to  decide  upon  the 
necessity  of  doing  soy  requires  much  Judgment,  in- 
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■UaeM  bATing  oaovred  where,  under  the  most 
■eemingly  deeperale  eiroamstanoee,  the  patient 
throngb  fear  or  okMtinaoy  haa  revised  to  snbmit  to 
the  knifei  and  yet  afterwards  recovered. 

Although  in  many  oasee  much  doubt  may  exist 
in  determining  whether  it  is  proper  to  amputate  or 
Botf  yet  in  others,  all  diffioalty  vanishes,  as  when 
B  ball  has  carried  away  an  arm.  Supposing  for  a 
moment  while  rolling  in  a  heavy  sen,  during  a  gale, 
tbe  lashings  of  a  gun  give  way,  by  which  a  man 
ban  his  knee,  leg,  or  ankle  eompletely  mashed,  or 
Chat  either  of  those  parts  is  crushed  by  a  fall  from 
the  topgallant  yard,  a  falling  tree,  etc  The  great 
laceration  of  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  tendons, 
the  crushing  and  splintering  of  the  bones,  almost 
necessarily  resulting  from  such  accidentia  render 
immediate  amputation  an  unavoidable  and  impe- 
rious doty. 

If  there  are  none  of  the  regular  instruments  at 
hand,  you  mast  provide  the  following,  which  are 
always  to  be  had,  and  which  answer  extremely  well 
—  being  careful  to  have  the  knives  as  sharp  and 
•mooth  as  possible. 

Iu9trum«nt9.  —  The  handkerchief  and  stick,  a 
tarving  or  other  large  knife,  with  a  straight  blade, 
a  penknife,  a  carpenter's  tenon  or  mitre  saw,  a  slip 
•f  leather  or  linen,  three  inches  wide  and  eighteen 
or  twenty  long,  slit  up  the  middle  to  the  half  of  its 
length,  a  dosen  or  more  ligatures,  each  about  a 
foot  long,  made  of  woxed  thread,  bobbin,  or  fine 
twine,  a  hook  with  a  sharp  point,  a  pair  of  slender 
pincers,  several  narrow  strips  of  sticking-plaster, 
dry  lint,  a  piece  of  linen,  large  enough  to  cover  the 
end  of  the  stump,  spread  with  simple  ointment  or 
lard,  a  bandage  three  or  four  yards  long,  the  width 
ef  your  hand ;  sponges  and  warm  water. 

Amputation  of  lAs  ilnn. 

Operation. —  Give  the  patient  ninety  drops  of 
laudanum,  or  let  him  breathe  ether  from  a  large 
•ponge  till  sound  asleep,  and  seat  him  on  a 
Banv>w  and  firm  table  or  chest,  of  a  convenient 
height,  so  that  some  one  can  support  him,  by 
clasping  him  round  the  body.  If  the  handker- 
chief  and  stick  have  not  been  previoujily  ap- 
plied, place  it  as  high  up  on  the  arm  as  possi- 
ble (the  stick  being  very  short)  and  so  that  the 
knot  may  pass  on  the  inner  third  of  it.  Your 
instruments  having  been  placed  regularly  on  a 
table  or  waiter,  and  within  reach  of  your  hand, 
while  someone  supports  the  lower  end  of  the  arm, 
and  at  the  same  time  draws  down  the  skin,  take 
the  large  knife  and  make  one  straight  cut  all  round 
the  limb,  through  the  skin  and  fat  only,  then  with 
the  penknife  separate  as  much  of  the  skin  fh>m 
the  flesh  above  the  cut,  and  all  round  it,  as  will 
form  a  flap  to  oover  the  face  of  the  stump  ,*  when 
you  think  there  is  enough  separnted,  turn  it  back, 
where  it  must  be  held  by  an  assistant,  while  with 
the  large  knife  you  make  a  second  straight  inci- 
sion round  the  arm  and  down  to  the  bone,  as  close 
as  you  can  to  the  doubled  edge  of  the  flap,  but  tak- 
ing great  care  not  to  cut  it.  The  bone  is  now  to 
be  passed  through  the  slit  in  the  piece  of  linen  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  pressed  by  its  ends  against  the 
upper  surface  of  the  wound  by  the  person  who 
holds  the  flap,  while  you  saw  through  the  bone  as 
near  to  it  as  you  can.  With  the  hooks  or  pincers, 
you  then  seise  and  tie  up  eiMry  vessel  that  bleeds, 
the  largest  first,  and  smaller  ones  next,  until  they 
are  all  secured.  When  this  is  done,  relax  the  stick 
a  little ;  if  an  artery  springs,  tie  it  as  before.  The 
wound  is  now  to  be  gently  cleansed  with  a  sponge 
and  warm  water,  and  the  stick  to  be  relaxed.  If  it 
is  evident  that  the  arteries  are  all  tied,  bring  the  flap 
ever  the  end  of  the  stump,  draw  its  edges  together 
with  strips  of  sticking-plaster,  leaving  the  ligature 


hanging  out  at  the  angles,  lay  the  pieee  of  Hbmi 
spread  with  ointment  over  the  straps,  a  pledget  of 
lint  over  that,  and  secure  the  whole  by  the  band- 
age, when  the  patient  may  be  carried  to  bed,  and 
the  stomp  laid  on  a  pillow. 

The  handkerchief  and  stick  are  to  be  left  looael  j 
round  the  limb,  so  that  if  any  bleeding  happens  to 
come  on,  it  may  be  tightened  in  an  instant  by  tho 
person  who  watches  by  the  patient,  when  the 
dressings  must  be  taken  off,  the  fi^)  raised,  and 
the  vessel  be  sought  for  and  tied  up,  after  whioh, 
every  thing  must  be  placed  as  before. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  in  sawing  throagh 
the  bone,  a  long  and  free  stroke  should  be  used,  to 
prevent  any  hitching,  as  an  additional  security 
against  which,  the  teeth  of  the  saw  should  be  weU 
sharpened  and  set  wide. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance,  which  it  ia 
essential  to  be  aware  of:  the  ends  of  divided  arte- 
ries cannot  at  times  be  got  hold  of,  or  being  dis- 
eased their  coats  give  way  under  the  hook,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  drawn  out;  sometimes  also,  thej 
are  found  ossified  or  turned  into  bone.  In  all  these 
oases,  having  armed  a  needle  with  a  ligature,  pass  it 
through  the  flesh  round  the  artery,  so  that  when 
tied,  there  will  be  a  portion  of  it  included  in  the 
ligature  along  with  the  artery.  When  the  liga- 
ture has  been  made  to  encircle  the  artery,  cut  ofiT 
the  needle  and  tie  it  firmly  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  bandages,  etc,  should  not  be  disturbed  for 
five  or  six  days,  if  the  weather  is  cool ;  if  it  is  very 
warm,  they  may  be  removed  in  three  This  is  to 
be  dune  with  the  greatest  care,  soaking  them  well 
with  warm  water  until  they  are  quite  soft,  and  can 
be  taken  away  without  sticking  to  the  stump.  A 
clean  piaster,  lint,  and  bandage  are  then  to  be  ap- 
plied as  before,  to  be  removed  every  two  days.  At 
the  expiration  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  the  ligatures 
generally  come  away ;  and  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
if  every  thing  goes  on  well,  the  wound  heals. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh, 

This  is  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  arm,  care  being  used  to  prevent  the 
edges  of  the  flap  from  uniting  until  the  surfaoe  of 
the  stump  has  adhered  to  it. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg. 

As  there  are  two  bones  in  the  leg  which  hare  a 
thin  muscle  .between,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
additional  knife  to  those  already  mentioned,  te 
divide  it  It  should  have  a  long  narrow  blade,  with 
a  double-cutting  edge,  and  a  sharp  point ;  a  carv- 
ing or  case  knife  may  be  ground  down  to  answer 
the  purpose,  the  blade  being  reduced  to  rather  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  width.  The  linen  or  leather 
strip  should  also  have  two  slits  in  it  instead  of  one. 
The  patient  is  to  be  laid  on  his  back,  on  a  table  co- 
vered with  blankets  or  a  hiatroM^,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants  to  secure  him.  The  handker- 
chief and  stick  being  applied  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  one  person  holds  the  knee,  and  another 
the  foot  and  leg  as  steadily  as  possible,  while  with 
the  large  knife  the  operator  makes  an  oblique  in- 
cision round  the  limb,  through  the  skin,  and,  be- 
ginning at  flve  or  six  inches  below  the  knee  pan, 
and  carrying  it  regularly  round  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  cut  will  h^  lower  down  on  the  calf  than 
in  front  of  the  leg.  As  much  of  the  skin  is  th«n 
to  be  separated  by  the  penknife  as  will  cover  the 
stump.  When  this  is  turned  back,  a  second  cot  is 
to  be  made  all  round  the  limb  and  down  to  the 
bones,  when,  with  the  narrow-bladed  knife  just 
mentioned,  the  flesh  between  them  is  to  be  divided. 
The  middle  piece  of  the  leather  strip  is  now  to  be 
pulled  through  between  the  bones,  the  whole  being 
held  back  by  the  assistant,  who  supports  the  flap 
while  the  bones  are  sawed,  which  should  be  se 
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I    Bswigsd  that  ihtt  imaUcr  one  is  eomplctely  ent 

'    through  by  the  time  the  other  \b  only  helf  so.  The 

'    uteries  are  then  to  be  takeo  np,  the  flap  brought 

down  end  seenred  by  edhMire  plasters,  eto.  as 

already  direeted. 

Aatpmtatiom  of  the  Forearm. 
As  the  foreann  has  two  booes  is  it,  the  narrow 
Uaded  knife,  and  the  strip  of  linen  with  three 
tsiJs,  are  to  be  proTided.  The  ioeidion  should  be 
straight  round  the  part,  as  in  the  arm,  with  this 
^  exception,  oomplets  it  as  directed  for  the  preoed- 
imgeaae. 

Aafjmlaltow  of  Fingtrt  and  To€9, 

Draw  the  skin  back,  and  make  an  incision  round 
the  finger,  a  Utile  below  the  joint  it  is  intended 
to  remove,  turn  buck  a  little  flap  to  cover  the 
stamp,  then  cut  down  to  the  joint,  bending  it  so 
that  yoa  can  cut  through  the  ligaments  that  con- 
nect the  two  bones,  the  under  one  lir»t,  then  that 
on  the  side.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  then  to  be 
turned  out,  while  yon  cnt  through  the  remaining 
soft  parts.  If  yon  see  an  artery  spirt,  tie  it  up» 
if  not,  bring  down  the  flap  and  seeure  it  by  a  strip 
of  aticking-plasier,  and  a  narrow  bandage  over 
the  whole. 

BetnarltM,  —  To  prerent  the  troublesome  eonse- 
quent-es  of  secondary  bleeding,  before  the  strips 
of  plasrer  are  applied  over  the  edges  of  the  flap, 
give  the  paUent,  if  he  is  faint,  a  little  wine  and 
water,  and  wait  a  few  minutes  to  see  whether  the 
Increased  force  it  gives  to  the  circulation,  will 
occa«ton  a  flow  of  blood ;  if  it  does  seeure  the  vea- 
sel  it  comes  from.  If  there  js  a  considerable  flow 
of  bluod  from  the  hollow  of  the  bone,  place  a  small 
oedar  plug  in  it.  Should  violent  spasms  of  the 
stump  ensue,  have  it  carefully  held  by  assistsnts, 
and  give  the  patient  large  doses  of  laudanum ;  it 
may  in  fact  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
after  every  operation  of  the  kind,  lauds num  should 
be  given  in  greater  or  less  doses,  as  the  patient 
may  be  in  more  or  less  pain. 

0/  Sittpeuded  Animation, 

From  Z>roi0»tN^.— The  common  methods  of  roll- 
ing the  body  of  a  drowned  person  on  a  barrel,  or 
holding  it  up  by  the  heels,  etc.,  are  full  of  danger, 
and  should  never  be  permitted.  If  a  spark  of  life 
should  happen  to  remain,  this  violence  would  ex- 
tinguish it  forever.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
body  is  found,  convey  it  as  gently  as  possible  to 
the  nearest  house,  strip  it  of  the  wet  clothes,  dry 
it  well,  and  place  it  on  a  bed  between  warm 
blankets.  First  draw  the  tongue  out  for  a  few 
moments  while  the  body  is  prone  to  open  the 
windpipe.  Every  part  is  now  to  be  well  rubbed 
with  flannels  dipped  in  warm  brandy,  or  spirits  of 
any  kind,  while  a  warming-pan,  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  are 
applied  to  the  stomach,  back,  and  soles  of  the  feet 
During  these  operations  a  certain  number  of  the 
assistants  (no  more  persons  are  to  be  allowed  in 
the  room  than  are  absolutely  necessary)  should 
try  to  inflate  the  lungs  by  blowing  through  the 
nozsle  of  a  common  bellows,  or  a  pipe  of  any  kind, 
placed  in  one  nostril,  while  the  other  with  the 
mouth  is  kept  dosed.  This  should  be  done  at 
intervals  about  sixteen  times  a  minute.  Raising 
both  arms  forward  and  upward,  over  the  head,  at 
the  same  time  and  at  the  same  intervals,  will  aid 
in  expanding  the  chest.  If  a  warm  bath  can  be 
procured,  place  the  body  in  iU  Clysters  of  warm 
brandy  and  water,  salt  and  water^  or  peppermint- 
water  may  be  injected. 

All  theee  operations,  particularly  rubbing  the 
body,  and  trying  to  inflate  the  lungs  should  be 
continued  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  when  the  I 
patient  has  come  to  himself,  small  quantities  of 


warm  wine,  wine  whey,  brandy  and  water,  etc, 
may  be  given  to  him  from  time  to  time.  If,  after 
he  has  recovered,  a  stupor  or  drowsiness  remaini 
(but  not  before)  bleed  him  very  moderately. 

Shovid  the  accident  oeevr  in  winter,  and  the 
body  feel  oold,  as  if  frosen,  previously  to  apply* 
ing  warmth,  rub  it  well  with  snow,  ice,  or  very 
eold  water.  Above  all  things  remember  that  per- 
severance for  many  hours  in  the  remedies  (lointed 
•Mt,  may  give  yon  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of 
restoring  a  fellow  creature  to  life. 

From  Cold.  —  Take  the  body  into  a  room,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  whieh  are  open,  and  where 
there  is  no  flre,  and  rub  it  with  snow  or  eold  water; 
if  this  can  be  priKsured  in  plenty,  the  patient,  with 
the  exoepcion  of  his  face,  which  should  be  left  ont» 
may  be  oompletaly  covered  with  it  to  the  thick- 
ness of  two  feet  After  a  while,  friction  with  flaa- 
nels  and  hot  spirits  is  to  be  used,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  and  warmth  very  gradually  applied. 
The  lungs  are  to  be  inflated,  as  directed  in  cases 
of  drowning,  and  when  the  patient  is  able  to 
swallow,  warm  wine,  etc,  may  be  given  in  small 
quantities. 

If  a  limb  is  frost-bitten,  the  cold  applications 
should  be  continued  longer,  and  warmth  be  more 
gradually  applied  than  when  the  whole  body  is 
frosen.  Care  should  be  taken  to  handle  the  parts 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  oiF  the  ear,  tip  of  the 
nose,  etc. 

From  Hanging, — The  remedies  for  this  accident 
are  the  same  as  in  drowning,  with  the  addition  of 
taking  away  a  small  quatttity  of  blood,  by  cupping 
glasses,  from  the  neck,  or  by  opening  the  jugular 
vein. 

From  Fowl  Air,  —  Throw  open  the  doors  and 
windows,  or  take  the  patient  into  the  open  air, 
and  seat  him,  undressed,  well  wrapped  in  a  blanket^ 
in  a  chair,  leaning  a  little  to  the  right  side,  place 
hia  feet  or  whole  body  in  a  bath,  and  sprinkle  his 
stomach  with  cold  vinegar  or  water,  and  rub  it  im- 
mediately  with  flannels  dipped  in  oil.  Clysters 
of  vinegar  and  water  aro  to  be  injected,  and  when 
animation  rotums,  continue  the  frictions,  and  give 
warm  mint  tea,  etc. 

Of  Swallowing  Poiaons. 
The  flrst  thing  to  be  done  when  a  person  is  dis- 
covered to  have  swallowed  poison  is  to  ascertain 
what  it  is  he  has  taken,  the  next  to  be  »peedy  in 
resorting  to  its  appropriate  romediea.  If  any  one 
of  these  cannot  be  had,  try  some  other  without  loss 
of  time.    An  emetic  is  generally  safe  and  proper. 

Aeid», 

Oil  of  vitriol,  aqua  fortis,  muriatic  acid,  oxalSs 
acid. 

Symptomt. — A  burning  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  stomach,  stinking  breath,  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  or  vomiting  various  matters  mixed  with 
blood,  hiccups,  costiveness,  or  stools  mora  or  less 
bloody,  pain  in  the  belly,  so  groat  that  the  weight 
of  a  sheet  cannot  be  borne,  burning  thirst,  difll- 
culty  of  broathing,  suppression  of  urine,  etc. 

Rtmedit; — Mix  an  ounce  of  calcined  magnesia 
with  a  pint  of  water  and  give  a  glassful  every  twe 
minutes.  If  it  is  not  at  hand,  use  flaxseed  tea» 
rioe-water,  or  water  alone,  in  large  quantities, 
until  the  former  can  be  procured.  If  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  dissolve  an  ounce  of  soap  in  a  pint  of 
water  and  take  a  glassful  every  two  minutes; 
chalk  or  whiting  may  also  be  taken  by  the  mouthy 
and  clysters  of  milk  be  frequently  injected.  If 
the  patient  will  not  vomit,  put  him  In  the  warm 
bath,  bleed  him  freely  and  apply  leeches  and  blis- 
ters over  the  parts  pained.  JLf  the  cramps  and 
convulsions  continue,  give  him  a  cup  of  common 
tea,  with  an  ounce  of  sugar,  forty  drops  of  Hoff. 
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Mu't  An9ijn%  nd  iftstB  or  twvnty  of  Ind^ 
Bvm,  eTQiy  qaartor  or  half  hoar.  No  noansbmont 
Vvt  sweetomed  riee-wfttor  ii  to  be  tftken  for  sovor*! 
dayi.  Ib  thoM  ea«eo  never  giro  tartar  emetie, 
ipeeaeoanha,  or  tieUe  the  throat  with  a  feathei^- 
thej  only  iaoreaee  the  erO.  For  ozalie  aeid,  lome 
preparation  of  lime  is  the  antidote. 

Caattie  potaf  h,  eaastie  soda,  Tolatile  alkalL 
<Sy«»j>roeic— Theee  cnbstaneef  oecasion  the  same 
effeots  as  aoids. 

Jiemedf^. — Take  two  tableepoonsfVil  of  Tinegar 
er  lemon-jaiee  in  a  glass  of  water  at  ohee;  follow 
it  up  bj  drinking  large  qaantaties  of  water.  Pur- 
ine the  same  treatment  otherwise  as  in  poisoning 
flrom  aeida. 


Corrosire  BBbUmate,  red  preeipitate,  Termflioa. 

Sjfmptom; — Constrietion  and  great  pain  in  tbe 
thrMt,  stomaoh  and  bowels,  vomiting  of  Tarioos 
matters  mixed  with  blood,  nnqaenehable  thirst, 
diAonltj  of  nrine,  eonvalsions. 

Bem%din, — Mix  tbe  whites  of  a  doien  or  ifleen 
eggs  with  two  pints  of  oold  water,  and  give  a  glass- 
fiQ  every  two  minntes,  with  as  much  mUk  as  ean 
be  swallowed,  and  large  doses  of  ipeeaouanba.  If 
after  the  egg  miztare  is  all  taken  tbe  vomiting 
does  not  stop,  repeat  tbe  dose,  with  the  addition 
ef  more  water.  Leeches,  tbe  warm  bath,  blisters, 
elo.,  are  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  pain  and  inilam- 
matioB,  as  before  directed. 

dAreeate. 

^eijptoMs.'— nese  are  the  same  as  produced  by 
tile  meronrial  poisons. 

jR«M<d<M.~4Tive  large  quantities  ef  warm  water 
until  a  plentiful  vomiting  is  indaeed,  to  assist 
which  ipeeacuanha  may  be  taken  in  considerable 
doses  at  the  same  time.  The  antidote  for  arsenio 
is  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  spirits  or  water  of  ammonia  to  solution 
of  persulphate  of  iron.  The  hydrated  peroxide 
may  be  given  frttly  after  straining  out  the  liquid 
in  a  bag.  If  it  eannot  be  had,  magnesia  will  be 
useful  as  a  partial  antidote.  Barley,  riee-water, 
flaxseed  tea,  milk,  ete.,  should  afterwards  be  em- 
ployed.  Oil  is  never  to  be  used  in  this  case  until 
the  symptoms  have  considerably  dbated,  or  the 
poison  hat  been  q|eeted. 

The  symptoms  occasioned  by  swallowing  verdi- 
gris are  nearly  the  same  as  thoso  of  the  merourial 
poisons.  Tbe  great  remedy  is  large  quantities 
of  the  white  of  eggs.  In  addition  to  this  use 
all  the  means  recommended  for  corrosive  subli- 
mate, etc 

^altmoniir. 

Antimonial  wine,  tartar  emetic,  butter  of  anti' 
mony,  ete. 

Symptonu. — Excessive  vomiting,  pain  and  cramp 
in  the  stomach,  convulsions,  etc. 

RenudieM. — Bncourare  the  vomiting  by  warm 
water,  and  if  afler  awhile  it  does  not  stop,  give 
a  grain  of  opium  in  a  glass  of  the  sweetened  w^ 
ter  every  flfteeu  minutes.  To  relieve  the  pain, 
apply  leeches  to  the  stomaoh,  throat,  or  parts  af- 
I."  t  >:d.  Infuflion  of  galls  may  be  given  also  quite 
freely. 

SaltM  of  Tin, 

Give  as  much  milk  as  ean  be  got  down,  and  if 
K  is  not  at  band  use  large  quantities  of  cold  w^ 
ter  to  induce  vomiting.  If  tbe  symptoms  do  not 
abate,  pursue  the  plan  directed  for  acids. 

SaU9  of  Bimutk,  Oold  and  Zinc. 

Pursue  the  plan  recommended  for  ooppen 


Disaohre  two  tableepoonsfal  of  aominoa  tnhh 
salt  in  two  pints  of  water;  a  few  gUsa«a  of  thw 
will  induce  vomiting.  If  not  relieved,  driak  ^^%~ 
seed  tea,  apply  leeehes,  etc.,  as  for  aeida. 

Atftpelre. 

Pursue  the  plan  rceommended  for  copper. 

Sal  Awnnmiae, 

^ym|>toii»«.>-Yomitittg ;  pain  in  thebeOx  ;  m  atift 
ness  of  the  whole  body  •  eonvulsions. 

Mtmtdif, — Introduce  your  finger  ir  si  feather 
into  the  throat  to  induce  vomiting,  and  giwe  plenty 
of  sweetened  water.  To  reUeve  tbe  eonTiilaioBS» 
give  the  tea,  laudanum,  etc.,  as  fbr  aeida,  or  tho 
laudanum  alone,  and  to  ease  the  pain  in  the  belly 
apply  leeehes,  ete. 

PAospAoruc. 
The  symptoms  and  remedies  are  the  snoao  as  by 
poisons  from  acids,  with  the  addition  of  olive  oil 
or  lard  oil  by  the  tablespoonfuL 

SpamiA  Flim. 
^mptoflM.— Oreat  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  oh. 
stinate  and  painful  erections,  aeeompanlod  by  a 
diAoulty  or  suppression  of  urine,  or  if  any  ia  pssooit 
it  is  bloody  ;  a  horror  of  swallowing  liquids;  frighfc- 
fttl  eonvulsions. 

J^eMce^M*.— Make  the  patient  swallow  as  mneh 
sweet  oil  as  he  can  possibly  get  down.  Milk  and 
sugared  water  are  also  to  be  freely  used.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  plan  recommended  for  aeida,  aohi- 
tions  of  gum  arable  or  flaxseed  tea  are  to  be  in- 
jected into  the  bladaer.  If  no  vomiting  is  in- 
duced, put  him  in  the  warm  bath,  continue  the 
sweetened  water,  and  rub  his  thighs  and  legs  with 
two  ounces  of  warm  oil,  in  which  a  quarter  of  aa 
ounce  of  camphor  has  been  dissolved.  Eight  or 
ten  grains  of  camphor  may  be  mixed  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  taken  internally.  If  there  is 
■euto  pain  in  the  bladder,  apply  leeches  over  iL 
Pinoder^d  OIom, 

Stuff  the  patient  with  thick  rice,  bread,  pota- 
toes,  or  any  other  vegetoble ;  then  give  him  l&ve 
grains  of  Urtar  emetic  to  vomit  him,  after  which 
use  milk  freely,  clysters  and  fomenutions  to  the 
belly,  with  the  warm  bath;  leeches,  ete.,  a.ie  not 
to  be  negleoted. 

Lead, 

Sugar  of  lead,  extract  of  satun,  white  lead,  U- 
tharge,  minium. 

Symptom9,^K  sweet,  astringent  taste  in  the 
mouth;  constriction  of  the  throat;  pain  in  the 
stomach ;  bloody  vomiting,  etc 

/?e«e</t«f.— Dissolve  a  handful  of  Bpsom  or 
Glauber  salts  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  give  it  at 
once;  when  it  has  vomited  him  use  gum-water. 
If  the  symptoms  continue,  act  as  diiected  iia 
acids. 

Opinm,  w  Landanum, 

iS^j>AMiu.— Stupor;  an  insnrmounUble  inoU» 
nation  to  sleep ;  delirium  ;  eonvulsions,  etc 

Remedif, — Endeavor  to  excite  vomiting  by  two 
grains  of  tartar  emetio,  or  four  grains  of  blue  or 
thirty  of  white  vitrioL  Thrust  a  feather  down  the 
throat  for  the  same  purpose,  or  use  the  stomach 
pump.  Never  give  vinegar  or  other  aoids  until 
the  poison  is  altogether  or  nearly  evaeuated. 
After  this  has  taken  place,  give  repeatedly  a  (tup 
of  very  strong  coffee  The  coffee,  etc,  are  to  be 
eontinued  until  the  drowsiness  is  gone  off,  which» 
if  it  continues  and  resembles  that  of  apuplexyt 
must  be  relieved  by  bleeding.  The  patient  is  to 
be  forcibly  kept  in  constant  motion.  Tbe  giJvanie 
battery  and  artificial  respiration  are  sometimee 
necessary. 
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ToaeUtooU. 
RemttdtM. — Q\re  the  patient  immediately  two 
grains  of  tartar  emetie,  twenty-fire  or  thirty  of 
ipeeaeaaaha,  and  an  oonee  of  salts,  dissolved  in  a 
glass  of  water,  one-third  to  be  taken  every  fifteen 
minates,  until  he  Tomits  fVeely.  Then  purge  with 
eastor  oil.  If  there  is  great  pain  in  the  belly,  ap-  J 
ply  leeches,  blisters,  eto. 

Tub«ceOf  Hemdoekj  Nightthadt,  Spurred  Ajfe,  Me. 
Remediee, — An  etnetio  as  directed  for  opium. 
If  the  poiaon  has  been  swallowed  some  time,  purge 
with  eastoT  oil.    Brandy  or  ammonia  may  be  re- 
quired for  stimulation  in  tobaeoo  poisoning. 

Poimmoue  Fiek, 
Remedfea.  —  An  emetio.    If  it  has  been  eaten 
some  Ume^  give  eastor  oil  by  the  mouth  and  clys- 
ter.   After  these  have  operated,  twenty  drops  of 
ether  may  be  taken  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

Foreign  Rodiee  in  the  Throat* 
Persons  are  frequently  in  danger  of  suffbcation 
fhHn  fish-bones,  pins,  ete.,  which  stick  in  the 
throaL  The  moment  an  aooident  of  this  kind  oo- 
curs,  desire  the  patient  to  be  perfectly  still,  open 
his  oKMith,  and  look  into  it.  If  you  oan  see  the 
obstroetton,  endeavor  to  seize  it  with  your  finger 
aod  thumb,  or  a  long  slender  pair  of  pincers.  If 
it  cannot  be  got  up,  or  Is  not  of  a  nature  to  do  any 
injury  in  the  stomach,  push  it  down  with  the  han- 
dle of  a  spoon,  or  a  flexible  round  pieoe  of  whale- 
bone, the  end  of  which  is  neatly  covered  with  a 
tell  of  linen,  or  anything  that  may  be  at  hand. 
If  yon  oan  get  it  neither  up  nor  down,  plaee  two 
grains  of  tartar  emetio  in  the  patient's  month. 
Aa  it  dissolves,  it  will  make  him  excessively  sick, 
end  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation,  the  bone,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  may  descend  into  the  stomach 
or  be  ejected  from  the  mouth. 

If  a  pin,  bntton,  or  other  metallic  or  pointed 
body  has  been  swallowed  (or  pushed  into  the  stom- 
seh),  make  the  patient  eat  plentifully  of  thick  rice 
pudding,  and  afterwards  give  him  a  dose  of  castor 
oU,  to  cany  it  off  by  the  bowels. 

O/Ruma  and  Scalds. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  remedies  generally 
employed  in  aeeidents  of  this  nature.  Cooling 
sppUeations,  such  as  pounded  ice,  snow,  cold 
water,  lime-water  and  oil.  Stimulants,  as  warm 
npirits  of  turpentine^  and  carded  or  raw  cotton. 

Any  one  of  these  articles  that  happens  to  be 
aearest  at  hand  may  be  tried,  although  the  pref- 
erence is  due  to  tiie  lime-water  and  Unseed  or  sweet 
Ml,  equal  parts,  applied  on  strips  of  soft  linen  or 
muslin,  and  laid  over  the  parts  burned,  and  cov- 
ered with  oiled  silk.  Raw  cotton  may  be  used  if 
the  bom  Is  extensive  but  not  deep.  Sprinkling 
wheat,  rye,  or  starch  flour  is  preferred  by  some ; 
fresh  burd  by  others,  or  glycerin.  Equal  parts  of 
lime-water  and  linseed  oil,  well  mixed,  form  one 
of  the  most  soothing  of  all  applications.  Should 
the  system  seem  to  sink,  wine^  barki  eto.  must  be 
«nployed. 

0/  JfortifieaHon, 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  evident 
that  in  treating  wounds,  etc.,  as  well  as  diseases, 
one  great  and  important  indication  is  to  repress 
neessive  inflammation,  whieh,  if  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  point,  sometimes  produces  mor- 
tificuion  or  death  of  the  parts. 

If  the  fever  and  pain  suddenly  cease;  if  the  part 
which  before  was  red,  swollen  and  hard  becomes 
pttrpl«  ftnd  soft,  abandon  at  once  all  reducing 
ttessursi,  lay  a  blister  over  the  whole  of  the  parts, 
*Ad  give  wine,  porter,  bark,  etc,  freely  and  with- 
out (klay.  If  the  blisters  do  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
disease^  and  the  parts  become  dead  and  offensive, 


cover  them  with  the  charcoal  or  fermenting  poul- 
tice until  nature  separates  the  dead  parts  from 
the  living,  during  which  process  a  generous  diet» 
bark,  etc.,  must  be  allowed.  A  wash  of  dilute 
solution  of  nitric  acid,  50  drops  to  a  pint,  msy  be 
poured  over  the  parts  daily ;  or  a  dressing  of  so- 
lution of  bromine. 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  mortification  which 
comes  of  itself,  or  without  any  apparent  cause. 
It  attacks  the  small  toes  of  old  people,  and  com- 
mences in  a  small  bluish  or  black  spot,  which 
spreads  to  different  parts  of  the  foot.  To  remedy 
it  plaee  a  blister  over  the  spot,  and  give  two 
grains  of  opium  night  and  morning,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  castor  oil,  and  to  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  opium,  if  it  oocasions  any 
unpleasant  effects. 

In  extensive  mortifications  of  the  forearm  it  is 
necessary  to  amputate.  This,  however,  should 
never  be  done,  until  by  the  repeated  application 
of  stimulating  poultices  or  washes  to  the  sound 
parts  adjoining  the  mortified  ones,  they  are  dis- 
posed to  separate^  which  may  be  easily  known  by 
inspeetion. 

Direetione  for  Rleeding, 

Tie  up  the  arm,  placing  the  bandage  at  least 
two  inches  above  the  projection  of  the  elbow  joint, 
and  then  feel  for  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  If  it  is 
stopped,  the  bandage  is  too  tight,  and  must  be 
relaxed.  Select  the  most  prominent  vein,  and 
feel  with  the  tip  of  your  finger  if  an  artery  lies 
near  iL  If  you  feel  one  pulsating  so  close  to  the 
vein  that  you  are  fearful  of  wounding  it,  choose 
another.  Having  set  your  lancet  (I  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  spring  lancet,  the  only  one  that  can 
be  used  with  safety),  bend  the  arm  in  the  precipe 
position  it  is  to  be  kept  in  while  the  blood  flows. 
The  cutting  edge  of  the  lancet  is  now  to  be  placed 
on  the  vein,  while  you  depress  the  handle  or 
frame  just  as  much  as  you  wish  the  cut  to  be 
deep.  By  touching  the  spring  on  the  side  with 
your  thumb,  the  business  is  done.  To  stop  the 
bleeding,  relax  the  bandage,  press  the  two  edges 
of  the  wound  together,  place  a  little  compress  of 
linen  on  it,  and  bind  up  the  whole  with  a  bandage 
passing  round  the  joint  in  a  figure  of  eight 

DiredioM  for  Pateing  the  Catheter, 

Take  the  penis  of  the  patient  near  its  bead  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand 
(standing  beside  him),  while  with  your  right  you 
introduce  the  point  of  the  instrument  into  the  uri- 
nary passage,  its  convex  side  towards  his  knees. 
While  you  push  the  catheter  down  the  urethra, 
endeavor,  at  the  same  time  to  draw  up  the  penis 
on  it  When  yon  first  introduce  it  the  handle  will 
of  course  be  near  the  belly  of  the  patient,  and  as 
it  descends  will  be  thrown  farther  from  it,  until 
it  enters  the  bladder,  which  will  be  known  by  the 
flow  of  the  urine.  If  you  cannot  succeed  while 
the  patient  is  on  his  back,  make  him  stand  up,  or 
place  him  with  his  shoulders  and  back  on  the 
ground,  while  his  thighs  and  legs  are  held  up  by 
assistants.  If  still  foiled,  place  him  again  on  his 
back,  and,  when  you  have  got  the  catheter  as  far 
down  as  it  will  go,  introduce  the  forefinger,  well 
oiled,  into  the  fundament,  and  endeavor  to  push 
its  point  upwards,  while  you  still  press  it  forward 
wiih  the  other  hand.  Force  is  never,  on  any  ac- 
count, to  be  used.  Vary  your  position  as  often  ai 
you  please;  let  the  patient  try  it  himself;  but  al- 
ways remember  it  is  by  humoring  the  instrumenly 
and  not  by  violence^  that  you  ean  succeed. 

Directione  for  Paeeing  Rongite, 
Take  the  penis  between  your  flnger  and  thumbb 
and  pass  the  point  of  the  instrument  (which  should 
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be  well  oiled)  down  the  nrethr»»  ■■  direeted  for 
the  o&theter.  When  it  has  entered  three  or  four 
inobesy  depreu  the  penis  « little,  and,  by  humor- 
ing the  b4»ogie  with  one  hand  and  the  penia  with 
the  other,  endeavor  to  pau  it  aa  far  as  mnj  be 
wished.  The  patient  himself  will  frequently  sue- 
eeed,  when  every  one  else  fails. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 
To  dimihitk  Inordinate  Inflammation, 

Mix  1  draodm  of  Oonlard's  extraot  of  lead,  or 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  in  water,  with  4  ounces 
of  rectified  spirit,  and  6  ounces  of  distilled  water. 
Make  a  lotion,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  those  sur- 
Ihoes  where  inflammation  is  very  rapid. 

Another  Hetkod,  —  Dissolve  2  dnichmB  of  sul- 
phate of  sine  (white  vitriol)  in  a  pint  of  distilled 
water.    To  be  applied  as  above. 

Marth-tnaUow  Fomentation, 

Boil  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  1  ounce 
of  d-ied  marsh-mallow  root,  with  ^  sn  ounce  of 
oharoumile  flowers,  in  a  pint  of  water;  strain 
through  a  cloth.  The  fomenting  flannels  should 
be  sprinkled  with  spirits  just  before  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  inflamed  part. 

Fomentation  of  Poppiee, 

Bruise  4  ounces  of  dried  poppy  heads,  and  then 
boil  them  in  6  pints  of  water,  until  a  quart  only 
remains  after  straining.  This  fomentation  is  to 
be  applied  to  inflamed  parts,  where  there  is  much 
pain,  but  which  are  required  to  suppurate. 
Refrigerant  Lotion, 

Mix  together  equal  parts  of  aeetated  water  of 
ammonia  and  tincture  of  camphor,  which  apply  to 
the  inflamed  joint  or  other  part. 

Another. — Dissolve  1  ounce  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia in  4  ounces  of  common  vinegar,  and  add 
10  ounces  of  water.  To  be  applied  with  or  with- 
out a  cloth  to  inflamed  surfaces. 

Another,  —  Mix  together  2  ounces  of  rectifled 
fpuit,  and  5  ounces  of  aeetated  water  of  ammonisL 
Sedative  Lotion* 

Dissolve  half  a  drachm  of  sugar  of  lead  in  4 
ounces  of  distilled  vinegMr,  and  then  add  1  ounce 
of  common  spirits  with  a  pint  of  water.  Linen 
cloths  dipped  in  this  lotion  are  to  be  applied  to 
inflamed  joints,  etc 

Cold  and  Sedative  Cataplaem, 
Take  of  goulard  water,  1^  drachms;  rectified 
spirits,  2  ounces;  water,  1  pinL  These  are  to  be 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of 
a  new  loaf  to  form  a  cataplasm.  To  be  applied  at 
night  to  inflamed  parts. 

Another.  —  Mix  with  crumb  of  bread  as  above, 
one  drachm  of  goulard  water  (or  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead)  and  a  pint  of  common  water  that  has 
been  boiled. 

Cataplaem  to  haeten  Suppuration, 

Make  two  quarts  of  flnely-powdered  bran,  and 
one  part  of  linseed  meal,  into  a  poultice,  with 
boiling  water.  A  little  oU  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  just  before  it  is  applied. 

Another.  —  Take  of  crumb  of  bread  and  linseed 
meal  equal  parts;  make  them  into  a  poultice  with 
boiling  milk. 

Lineeed  (kitaplaem. 

Stir  linseed  flour  into  boiling  water  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  a  cataplasm  of  proper  consistency, 
and  before  application  smear  the  surface  with  a 
little  olive  or  linseed  oil.  If  irritation,  with  great 
pain  and  tension,  or  hardness  should  prevail,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  substitute  a  decoction  of  poppy 
heads  for  the  common  water.  This  poultice  is  in 
general  use  in  ail  the  hospitals. 


Smhrocaiion  for  Spraine, 

Shake  in  a  phial  until  they  become  white  like 
milk,  10  drachms  of  olive  oil,  with  2  drachma  of 
spirits  of  hartshorn  ( water  of  ammonia) ;  then  add 
4  drachms  of  oil  of  turpentine.  When  pntperlj 
mixed,  they  may  be  directly  used  as  an  embruea- 
tion  tor  sprains  and  bruises. 

Where  weakness  remains  in  conf>equence  of  a 
sprain,  cold  water  ought  to  be  pumped  un  the  part 
every  morning;  and  a  long  calico  roller  sbould  be 
bound  firmly  (but  not  too  tightly)  round  it  im  me- 
diately after.  By  these  means  strength  will  soon 
be  restored. 

Another.  —  Digest  fifteen  ounces  of  white  hard 
so^  sorsped  with  a  knife,  in  four  pints  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  one  pint  of  water  of  ammonia,  or 
hartshorn  (liquor  ammonias),  previously  mixed  in 
a  large  bottle.  When  dissolved,  add  five  ounces 
of  camphor.  When  this  last  is  entirely  dissolved 
the  embrocation  is  fit  for  use. 

This  excellent  and  powerful  stimulant  wu» 
selected  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital:  fur  private  use  the  above  quantities 
of  the  ingredients  are  to  be  reduced  in  pr»p4»rtion 
to  each  other,  according  to  the  quantity  likely  to 
be  used  in  a  family.  If  one-third  only  is  required, 
nse  five  ounces  of  soap,  one  of  camphor,  sixteen 
ounces  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  four  ounces  of  water 
of  ammonia. 

Applieation  of  Leechee, 

In  the  applying  of  leeches  to  the  human  bod/, 
success  is  rendered  more  certain  by  previonslj 
drying  them,  or  allowing  them  to  creep  over  a  dry 
cloth.  To  attract  them  the  part  should  be  moist- 
ened with  cream,  sugar,  or  blood,  and  if  this 
should  be  insufficient,  the  leech  may  be  cooled  by 
touching  it  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water. 
The  escape  of  leeches  from  the  part  is  to  be  pre- 
vented by  covering  them  with  a  wineglass  or 
tumbler. 

Cataplaem  for  Ulcere, 

Boil  any  quantity  of  fVesh  carrots  until  they 
are  suffioieotly  soft  to  be  beaten  up  into  a  smooth 
pulp.  This  cataplasm  is  equally  beneficial  in  the 
cure  of  sloughing,  as  well  as  scorbutic  ulcers.  The 
latter  are  known  by  a  brown  color,  the  discharge 
being  thin  and  corroding,  whilst  the  fungous  ex- 
crescences  which  shoot  out,  bleed  on  the  slightest 
touch.  The  ulcer  is  surrounded  by  a  livid  ring, 
or  areola*  in  which  small  spots  are  frequently  ob- 
served. The  former  are  known  by  their  very 
dark  and  flabby  surface,  from  several  parts  of 
which  ofiensive  matter  exudes.  They  are  attend- 
ed by  prostration,  and  have  a  fetid  discharge. 

Another.-^ Boil  any  quantity  of  the  bottom 
leaves  of  the  common  meadow  sorrel,  until  they 
are  sufficiently  soft,  then  beat  them  into  a  smooth 
pulp,  which  is  to  be  applied  as  a  cataplasm  to 
ulcers  of  the  above-mentioned  nature. 

Another.  —  Poultices  of  the  pulp  of  apples  have 
been  successfully  employed  on  the  continent  for 
these  ulcers.  They  are  made  by  mixing  two  ounees 
of  the  pulp  of  boiled  apples  with  the  same  weight 
of  the  crumb  of  bread. 

Lotion  far  Seorhuiie  Ulcere, 

Mix  fVom  one  to  two  drachms  of  muriatic  acid 
(spirit  of  salt)  with  a  pint  of  water.  This  lotion 
is  very  useful  in  cleansing  and  stimulating  the 
above-mentioned  ulcers. 

Another,  —  Make  a  lotion  by  dissolving  half  an 
ounoe  of  nitrate  of  potass  (saltpetre)  in  half  a  pint 
of  common  vinegar ;  with  which  cleanse  the  ulcers 
in  question. 

Lotion  for  Caneeroue  Ulcere, 
Mix  together  an  onnee  and  n  half  of  the  tino- 
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tan  cf  mvriate  of  iron,  with  toreii  onnoes  of  dia- 
liUod  water.    Apply  u  «  lotion. 

Oomtayiomg  Ulcer  p§enliar  to  Soldien  and  Seamen. 

This  nicer  geaeratefl  «  poison  capable  of  con- 
▼ortiog  other  healtbj  nloers  into  ita  own  nature. 
It  generallj  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  \tg. 
Bear  the  ankle.  It  exhales  a  putrid  smell,  whilst 
a  thin  acrimonions  humor  is  dLraharged,  whioh 
ezeoriates  the  neighboring  parts ;  and  fungous  ex- 
eresoeoc«s  frequently  shoot  out.  The  limb  be> 
comes  mneh  swelled  and  very  painful,  whilst  the 
sore  bleeds  on  the  slightest  touch.  If  not  checked 
the  most  fatal  consequences  are  to  be  approhended. 

Treatment.  —  The  following  remedies  have  been 
fovnd  most  efBcacioos,  vis.,  the  carrot  and  yeast 
poaltiee  as  mentioned  before ;  a  lotion  of  tincture 
of  myrrh,  I  ounce,  with  7  ounces  of  decoction  of 
hark,  in  equal  parts;  1  scruple  of  sulphate  of  cop> 
per,  or  blue  ritriol,  in  solution  with  distilled  water, 
or  with  8  ounces  of  lime-water;  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine  i  camphorated  vinegar;  the  culd  sjilt- 
Water  hath;  and  the  application  of  jhe  juice  of 
limea.  If  the  sores  remain  irritable  and  painful, 
the  hemlock  and  poppy  fomentations  are  to  be 
used ;  accompanied  with  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  tunic  remedies. 

Ulcert  and  Sore  Lege  of  Poor  People. 

Pure  lime-wator  is  one  of  the  best  dressings  for 
ulcers. 

The  lotion  made  according  to  the  following 
recipe,  has  been  found  very  benefioial  in  cases  of 
foal  ulcers  and  sore  legs  of  poor  people.  It  has 
alao  succeeded  (applied  warm)  in  curing  a  fistu- 
lous ulcer :  Take  of  green  vitriol,  {  ounce ;  alum, 
i  ounce;  verdigris,  ^  drachm;  crude  sal  ammo- 
niac, 2  scruples. 

After  reducing  them  to  powder,  put  them  into 
a  new  glazed  pipkin,  holding  al>out  a  quart.  Set 
it  upon  a  slow  fire,  and  increase  by  degrees  till 
the  ingredients  boil  up  to  the  top  two  or  three 
times.  Then  take  it  from  the  fire  and  set  it  to 
eooL  Break  the  pipkin  to  get  the  stone  out 
Stir  them  round  all  the  time  they  are  on  the  fire 
with  •  lath.  The  dust  and  the  smoke  should  not 
come  near  the  eyes,  nose,  or  mouth.  Put  a  piece 
of  the  stone,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  to  a  quart  bottle 
of  soft  water.  To  use,  shake  the  bottle  and  wet  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  four  times  doubted.  Lay  it 
upon  a  new  bum  or  old  ulcer.  The  linen  should 
always  be  kept  wet  with  it  [For  this  receipt  the 
lale  Kmperor  of  France  gave  10,000  louis-d'ors, 
after  it  had  been  approved  of  in  his  hospitala] 

Malt  Poultice, 

Mix  as  much  ground  malt  with  half  a  pint  of 
yeast  as  will  make  a  cataplasm  of  moderate  con- 
sistence. This  poultice  is  gently  stimulating,  and 
very  serviceable  in  destroying  the  fetid  and  dis- 
agreeable smell  which  arises  from  foul  ulcers  and 
gangrenous  wounds. 

Another,  —  A  similar  pouUiee,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  prepared  by  stirring  into  an  infusion 
of  malt  as  much  oatmeal  as  may  be  required  to 
make  it  of  a  proper  thickness,  and  afterwards  add- 
ing about  a  spoonful  of  yeast. 

Strong  Beer  Poultiee. 

Stir  into  half  a  pint  of  ale,  or  strong  heer- 
grounds,  as  much  oatmeal  or  linseed-meal  as  will 
make  a  cataplasm  of  proper  thickness.  This  will 
prove  an  excellent  stimulant  and  antiseptie  for 
foul  ulcers.  It  should  be  applied  as  warm  as  the 
parti  will  bear,  and  should  ne  renewed  every  six 
hours. 

Tea»t  PouUiee. 

Mix  wen  together  1  pound  of  linseed-meal,  and 
a  pint  of  ale  yeast.    Expose  this  cataplasm  to  a 


gentle  heat  until  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation 
takes  place.  This  poultice  is  excellent  f  jr  stimu- 
lating and  cleansing  foul  ulcers. 

Charcoal  Ponlttee. 

To  half  a  pound  of  the  common  oatneal  cata- 
pla^m,  add  two  ounces  of  fresh  bomt  charcoal 
finely  pounded  and  sifted.  Mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  apply  it  to  foul  'ilcers  and  venereal 
sores;  the  fetid  smell  and  unhealthy  appearance 
of  which  it  speedily  destroys. 

Treatmeni  of  Whitlow. 

This  is  a  small  tumor  which  appears  under  or 
around  the  finger  nail;  it  is  attended  with  redness 
and  pain,  and  very  quickly  advances  to  suppura- 
tion. After  the  abscess  is  evacuated  of  the  while 
matter  contained  in  it,  it  very  soon  heals  of  itself. 
The  loss  of  the  nail,  however,  is  sometimes,  through 
improper  management,  the  oonsequenee  of  the 
disease. 

In  order  to  check  the  inflammation  la  the  first 
instance,  and  thereby  at  once  stop  the  i^seaiie,  it 
will  be  proper  frequently  to  apply  tk  s  following 
lotion,  that  is,  until  the  pain  and  hear  *re  abated : 
Dissolve  one  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac  in  two  ounces 
of  common  vinegar ;  adding  one  of  n  jtified  spirit, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  distilled  water. 

Another  Application,  —  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  ulcer,  which  remains  after  the  discharge 
of  the  matter,  is  very  indolent  and  difficult  to 
heal.  In  such  a  case  the  following  application 
will  be  of  great  serviee :  Rub  ^  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phor, in  a  mortar,  with  an  ounce  of  olive  oil.  Now 
melt  over  a  gentle  fire  8  ounces  of  olive  oil, 
with  4  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  and  stir  it  in  i 
an  ounce  of  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  (liquor 
plumbi  acetaMs) ;  when  this  mixture  is  cold,  pour 
the  campho-  and  oil  in  the  mortar  into  it,  taking 
care  to  stir  the  whole  well  until  quite  cold.  If 
suppuration  should  ensue,  marked  by  a  white 
prominent  spot,  an  opening  should  immediately 
be  made,  that  the  matter  may  escape. 

Whitkm  at  the  extremitg  of  the  Finger, 

This  kind  of  whitlow  being  more  deeply  seated 
than  that  of  the  nail,  is  more  severe,  and  is  at- 
tended by  throbbing  and  acute  pain.  The  matter, 
likewise,  often  insinuates  itself  beneath  the  naiL 
To  prevent  suppuration  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
the  finger  immersed  for  a  long  time  in  warm  water, 
and  to  apply  the  lotion,  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose  in  common  whitlow.  If  these  fail  in 
effecting  a  resolution  of  the  tumor,  kn  early  and 
free  incision  should  be  made  through  the  integu- 
ments, and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  diseased 
part;  after  which  the  blood  may  be  allowed  to  flow 
for  some  time :  the  opening  is  to  be  treated  after- 
wards as  a  common  wound,  vis.,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  adhesive  plaster. 

Another  Hemedy.  —  Dr.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  found  the  application  of  pressure  in  incipient 
cases  of  whitlow  to  succeed  in  preventing  tho  for- 
mation of  matter,  and  speedily  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease. He  applies  compression  with  the  hand  in  a 
degree  which  tho  patient  can  easily  bear,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  extensive  suppuration,  and 
then  a  narrow  fillet  This  operation,  in  severe 
oases,  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  when  the  pain  and  swelling  disappear, 
leaving  a  single  speck  of  pus  at  the  point  of  the 
thumb  immediately  under  the  skin.  If  vent  be 
given  to  this  by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  lanoet, 
the  wound  will  heal  up  immediately. 

White  Swelling. 
Dr.  Kirkland  recommends  a  volatile  plaster  for 
this  disease,  made  after  the  following  manner: 
Melt  together  in  an  iron  ladls^  or  earthem  pipkin. 
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two  ooBOM  of  loap  and  half  an  ovnoo  of  litharge 
plaater.  When  nearly  cold,  stir  in  one  draohm 
of  sat  ammoniae  in  ine  powder:  apread  npon 
leather,  and  apply  to  the  joint  aa  ahove. 

If  the  ahove  method  fail,  and  alceration  take 
pljaoe,  a  surgeon  should  he  applied  to  without 
delay. 

Ointmenifor  Ckajm  mmd  BrmpHoms  of  the  Skin, 

Simmer  oz  marrow  over  the  Are,  and  aAerwards 
strain  it  through  a  pieee  of  muslin  into  gallipota. 
When  eold  rub  -the  part  affected. 

Atti^ioorm. 

Mr.  T.  O.  GTa>hamp  of  Cheltenham,  recommends 
the  lime-water  which  has  been  used  for  purifying 
gas,  as  a  Tcry  efficacious  remedy  in  the  above 
troublesome  disease.  The  head  Is  to  he  w«ll 
cleaned,  morning  and  cTening,  with  soap  and 
water,  nnd  afterwards  washed  with  the  lime-water 
from  the  gas  works.  The  aboTc  lime-water  is  a 
Tery  heterogeneous  compound,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  which  of  its  ingredients  is  effectuaL 
It  contains  lime,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
ToUtiie  oil,  and  probably  scTcral  other  compounds 
of  a  more  complex  nature. 

Seafd  H^ad. 

Take  of  sulphur,  1  ounce;  lard,  1  ou^ee;  sal 
ammoniac,  3  drachms:  Mix  for  an ' ointsaent,  to 
be  rubbed  upon  the  part  affected  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

Ointmeut  /or  Scald  ffead,  JBiH^ioonN,  de. 

The  following  ointment  for  scald  head,  ring- 
worm, and  tetter,  has  uniformly  succeeded  in 
speedily  effecting  a  cure. 

Take  of  subaoetate  of  copper  (in  very  fine 
powder),  ^  a  drachm;  prepared  calomel,  1 
drachm ;  fresh  spermaceti  ointment,  1  ounce. 
Mix  well  together.  To  be  nibbed  over  the  parts 
affected  erery  night  and  morning.  This  ointment 
is  also  rery  efficacious  in  cases  of  foul  and  languid 
nloers, 

Zeproiw  Aff$eli<m9  of  the  Skin, 

Dr.  Hufelaod  praises  the  excellent  effects  of  the 
oil  of  the  walnut  kernel  in  leprous  and  other  cuta- 
neous compUints.  It  is  one  of  the  safest,  simplest, 
and  most  efficacious  extemiU  remedies  that  can  be 
employed,  as  it  mitigates  the  pains,  and  that  burn- 
ing sensation,  sometimes  almost  insupportable, 
which  accompany  these  obstinate  discuses;  it 
never  seems  to  have  any  ill  effisct,  if  attention  be 
given  to  the  eruption  suddenly  disappearing,  or 
diving,  as  it  is  said,  by  repulsion — a  circumstance 
which  frequently  happens  by  the  application  of 
of  metallic  ointments,  and  which  is  often  attended 
with  much  danger  to  the  constitution ;  although 
it  cures  the  cutaneous  affection  in  a  short  time,  it 
is  not  followed  by  any  bad  consequences,  provided 
the  eruption  does  not  originate  in  any  obstinate 
internal  or  general  disease.  In  a  child,  which  was 
almost  covered  with  chronic  and  suppurating 
pimples,  against  which  internal  remedies,  baths 
and  mercurial  ointments  had  been  employed  with- 
out producing  a  perfect  cure,  the  oil  of  walnut 
kernel  was  used  with  complete  success.  It  is  like- 
wise an  excellent  remedy  in  small  cutaneous  erup- 
tions that  are  now  and  then  observed  in  children. 
The  oil  ought  to  he  fresh,  expressed  without  heat, 
and  applied  to  the  affected  places  twice  or  thrice 
a  day. 

Itch  Ointment 

Take  of  flowers  of  sulohur  1  ounce;  essence  of 
lemon  1  ounce ;  hogs'  lard  3  ounces.  Make  it  into 
an  ointment  Smear  all  the  joints  for  three  nights 
with  this;  wash  it  off  in  the  morning  with  soap 
and  water.    Bepeat  the  smearing  three  times  at 


the  intenral  of  two  days,  and  the  most  inT«(tat»te 
itch  is  certain  to  disappear.  It  will  be  well  at  tins 
same  time  to  take  night  and  morning  a  tesspooa^ 
ful  of  an  electuary  of  flowers  of  siUphur,  mix«4l 
with  honey  or  treacle. 


To  remove  CkilbUiine, 

Take  an  onnce  of  white  copperas  dissolved  in  m 
quart  of  water,  and  occasionally  apply  it  to  the 
affected  parts.  This  will  ultimi^ly  remove  the 
most  obstinate  blains.  This  application  must 
be  used  before  they  break,  otherwise  it  will  do 
injury. 

Another  Method, 

Take  a  piece  of  fVesh  wood  of  the  fir,  made  flat 
and  smooth,  and  hold  it  to  the  Are  until  it  becoihee 
moderately  warm,  and  all  the  turpentine  begina 
to  exude ;  then  place  the  part  affected  upon  this 
board  and  keep  it  there  as  long  as  it  can  well  be 
home,  after  which  let  the  part  be  washed  with 
warm  water,  wrapped  up  in  flannel  and  kept  free 
fh>m  cold.  This  application  is  improper  if  the 
chilblains  he  broken,  but  if  applied  before  it  has 
arrived  a^  that  stage,  it  has  never  failed  in  re- 
moving the  complaint  after  two  or  three  applica-> 
tiona. 

ilMoiA«r.— Crude  sal  ammoniac  I  ounce ;  vine- 
gar i  a  pint;  dissolve,  and  bathe  the  part,  if  not 
yet  broken,  two  or  three  tiroes  a  day.  If  sal  am- 
moniac is  not  at  hand,  alum  or  common  salt  will 
do,  but  not  so  effectoally.  If  the  chilblains  are 
of  very  long  continuance  and  obstinate,  touch  them 
with  equal  parts  of  liquid  opodeldoc  {lintmeHtum 
eapouie)  and  tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  or  rather 
less  of  the  lattet.  If  the  chilblains  break,  pouU 
tice  or  dress  them  with  hasilicon,  and  add  tarpon* 
tine  if  necessary. 

Another, — The  following  ointment  for  this  an- 
noying disease  has  l)een  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  effect :  Take  of  citron  ointment  1  ounce ; 
oil  of  turpentine  3  drachms ;  olive  oil  4  drachms. 
Mix.  To  be  well  rubbed  over  the  parts  affected 
every  night  and  morning. 

Another, — The  following  has  also  been  found 
Tory  beneficial  in  the  euro  of  chilblains  hoth  in 
the  incipient  or  inflammatory  stage  or  when  ad- 
vanced to  ulceration.  When  in  the  former  statc^ 
the  part  should  be  well  rubbed  over  with  it  by 
means  of  a  warm  hand,  and  afterwards  kept  cov- 
ered with  soft,  thin  leather.  When  ulcerated  it 
should  be  applied  on  lint  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  surrounding  inflammation :  Take  of  sperma- 
ceti ointment  6  drachms;  prepared  calomel  S 
scruples ;  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  1  drachm. 
Mix.  Pure  glycerin  is  a  very  good  mild  applica- 
tion for  chilblains. 

TVeolai^nl  q^  Cbms. 

When  small  in  site  th^  are  to  he  remot«d 
either  by  stimulants  or  escharotica,  aa  the  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic),  merely 
by  wetting  the  com  and  touching  it  with  a  pencil 
of  the  caustic  every  evening.  Previous  to  this 
the  skin  may  be  softened  by  immersion  of  the  feel 
in  warm  water. 

Another  Mode, 

Rub  together  in  a  mortar  3  ounces  of  powder 
of  savin  leaves,  ^  an  ounce  of  verdigris  and  \  an 
onnce  of  nd  precipitate.  Put  some  of  this  powdec 
in  a  linen  rag  and  apply  it  to  the  corn  Ht  bed-tima. 

MemowU  hjf  Cnttittg,  etc. 

If  the  core  has  attained  a  large  siae,  removal 
by  cutting,  or  by  ligature,  will  be  proptr;  if  it 
bangs  by  a  small  neck,  the  latter  method  is  pre- 
ferable. It  is  done  by  tying  a  silk  thread  i  Mmd 
the  eon,  and  on  its  removal  next  day  tying  a»- 
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otfaer  a  till  tighter,  and  ao  •»  till  oempletaly  r»- 
Bored.  Wh«D  the  bmM  it  broad,  a  oaatioQft  di« 
section  of  the  com  from  the  svrroiioding  parts  bj 
aeana  of  a  fharp  knife  or  rasor  is  neooMary. 
Tbi«  is  done  bj  paring  gently  until  the  whole  it 
removed.  In  all  eases  of  catting  eorns  the  feet 
jDght  to  be  prerionsly  washed,  as  in  case  of 
makiag  a  wound  in  the  toe  great  danger  may  re- 
saH  from  want  of  cleanliness  in  this  respeoL  Mor- 
tilieation  has  in  some  instanoes  becD  the  eifeot  of 
SBoh  neglect. 

PreveiUioH,  etc — Corns  should  be  seenred  from 
pressare  by  means  of  a  thick  adhesire  platter,  in 
the  eeatre  of  which  a  h(»Ie  hat  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  projecting  part.  This,  with  fre- 
quent immersion  in  water  and  occasional  paring, 
has  often  been  foend  to  remove  them,  and  always 
preTcnta  their  enlargement  An  effectual  mode 
of  extirpation  is  by  the  application  of  a  small 
blister,  the  effect  of  which  will  be,  generally,  to 
raise  them  with  the  skin  out  of  their  bed.  When 
rest  from  labor  can  be  obtained,  this  is  an  excel- 
Uot  method.  Dress  the  blister  (which  need  not 
exceed  the  sise  of  a  silver  dime)  with  hog's  lard, 
or  simple  wax  ointment 

To  rtmow  WarU. 

Kitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  cures  those 
voubleeome  excrescences  called  warts  in  an  ex- 
tremely simple  and  harmless  manner.  Canstic  po- 
tassa  is  still  more  certain. 

The  method  of  using  it  is  to  dip  the  end  of  the 
eanstie  in  a  little  water  and  to  rub  it  over  the 
warts.  After  doing  so  a  few  times  they  will  be 
gone.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  {stl  ammoniac) 
k  likewise  a  very  useful  remedy.  **  Out  of  twenty 
years'  praottee,"  says  a  medioid  correspondent  in 
the  Monthly  M agasinei,  **  I  never  knew  the  abeve 
nmedies  to  iaiL" 

War^t  Patie  /or  tha  Pile$. 

Pnlrerise  finely  in  an  iron  mortar  1  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  1  ounce  of  elecampane  root  and 
three  ounces  of  fennel  seed,  and  mix  them  inti- 
mately together.  Now  melt  together  over  a  clear 
lie  S  ounces  of  sugar  and  2  ounces  of  clarified 
hcnej,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  syrup,  which  add  to 
the  mixed  powder  in  the  mortar,  and  heat  the 
whole  into  a  mats  of  uniform  consistence.  This 
medicine  is  to  be  taken  when  the  irritation  of  piles 
luns  so  high  at  to  threaten  fistula.  The  dose  is  a 
piece  of  the  sise  of  a  nutmeg,  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day :  this  is  to  be  waued  down  by  a  glass 
ef  eold  water,  or  white  wine. 

Extraneoua  Bcdiet  tn  the  Ear, 
These  are  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  a  small 
fiDreeps,  or  by  syringing  the  ear  with  warm  or 
tepid  water.  But  should  such  means  prove  na- 
meeessfnl,  they  may  be  suffered  to  remain  with- 
out danger,  if  they  do  not  produce  pain,  as  in  « 
▼ery  short  time  they  will  be  forced  cut  by  the  ao- 
enmulating  wax.  Insects  may  be  killed  by  filling 
the  ear  witit  oil  nnd  afterwards  removed  by  syr- 
inging with  wann  water. 

To  ekeek  BrnMrrkage  oomeequent  upon  the  ifit- 
traetion  of  Teeth* 

A  good  surgeon  recommends  th)  following 
method  for  the  treatment  of  the  above  frequent 
and  sometimes  serious  accident:  ''Take  a  small, 
fine  phial  cork,  of  a  sise  adapted  to  the  socket 
whence  the  tooth  has  been  extracted  and  the 
haimorrhage  proceeds;  then  with  a  small  dos- 
sU  of  lint  wet  with  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron, 
and  put  on  the  smallest  end  of  the  cork,  push  the 
•oA  Into  the  bleeding  orifice,  pressing  it  firmly 
la  tm  tt  bfl^  ••  it  wnt,  wedged  in  the  socket,  and 


keep  it  there  as  long  as  may  be  neoessary,  desi- 
ring the  patient  to  press  against  it  with  the  teeth 
of  the  opposite  jaw  lill  the  bleeding  be  stopped, 
which  is  almost  instantly.  This  acts  as  a  toar- 
niquet,  and  gives  time  te  use  whatever  other 
means  may  be  deemed  requisite;  but  it  is  teldom 
that  anything  else  is  required."  Solution  of  per- 
sulphate of  iron,  alum,  and  powder  of  tannin  aiu 
also  good  styptics. 

Metmedieefor  Dieeaeee  of  the  Teeth. 
If  hollow  or  decayed,  apply  compound  tincture 
of  bensoin,  or  some  essentisl  oil,  on  cotton,  te 
the  part;  or  pills  with  camphor  and  opium:  or 
chew  the  roots  of  pellitory  of  Spain.  Suine  burn 
the  nerve  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  or  a  hot 
iron. 

OoUjfria,  or  Sjfe-watere,     [See  page  125.] 

Take  of  extract  of  lead,  10  drops;  rose-wstrr, 
0  ounces.  Mist,  and  wash  the  eyes  night  and 
mornukg. 

Another,  —  Take  of  extract  of  lead,  10  drops; 
spirit  of  camphor,  20  drops ;  rose-water.  I  a  pint 
Mix.  This  eye-water  is  extremely  useful  in  oph- 
thalmia, attended  with  much  infiammation. 

Another, — Take  of  opium,  10  grains;  camphor, 
6  grains;  boiling  water,  12  ounces.  Rub  the 
opium  and  camphor  with  the  boiling  water  and 
strain.  This'collyrium  abates  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation attendant  on  severe  cases  of  infiammation 
of  the  eyes. 

Another, — Take  of  white  vitriol,  ^  drachm; 
spirite  of  camphor,  1  drachm;  warm  water,  2 
ounces;  rose-water,  4  ounces.  Dissolve  the  vit- 
riol in  the  warm  water,  and  add  the  spirit  of  cam- 
phor  and  rose-water.  This  is  a  useful  coUyrium 
m  the  chronic  stete  of  ophthalmia,  or  what  is 
generally  called  weakness  of  the  tjon  after  in- 
fiammation. 

Another. — Dissolve  10  grains  of  soft  extract  of 
opium  in  6  ounces  of  warm  distilled  water ;  strain 
through  fine  linen,  and  then  add  2  ounces  of  liquor 
of  acetate  of  ammonia.  Where  the  pain  is  grea^ 
this  ooUyrium  will  be  productive  of  great  relief. 

^NofAcr. — Make  a  lotion  for  the  infismed  ey9» 
with  20  drops  of  tincture  of  camphor,  10  drops  of 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  1  of  Goulard's  extract, 
and  7  ounces  of  distilled  water.  If  the  pain  is 
very  distressing,  a  drop  of  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  conveyed  twice  a  day  inte  the  eye 
by  means  of  a  feather.  This  is  an  effectual  means 
of  obtaining  reliefl 

AnoAer, — Mix  together  1  ounce  of  the  liquor 
of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  7  ounces  of  distilled 
rose-water. 

^no<Aer. — When  the  eye  is  merely  weak,  iVe- 
quent  ablution  with  cold  water,  by  means  of  an 
eye<cup  of  green  glass,  will  be  of  great  use.  Still 
better  u  the  application  to  the  lids,  very  frequently, 
of  lead-water,  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  At 
night  a  very  cooling  cataplasm,  or  poultice,  may 
be  made  of  cramb  of  bread  soaked  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  cold  water,  in  which  a  drachm  of  alum  has 
preriously  been  dissolved.  This  is  to  be  applied 
over  the  eyes  in  a  handkerchief  when  going  to  bed. 

For  InfiomwuUum  of  the  Eyelieh, 
The  following  ointment  has  been  found  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  in  infiammation  of  the  eyeball 
and  edges  of  the  eyelids,  which  has  become 
rery  prevalent  Take  of  prepared  calomel,  1 
scruple;  spermaoeti  ointment,  i  an  ounce.  Mix 
them  well  together  in  a  glass  mortar;  apply  a 
small  quantity  to  each  comer  of  the  eye,  every 
night  and  morning,  and  also  to  the  edges  of  the 
licU,  if  they  are  affected.  Another  good  ointment 
is  composed  of  earbonate  of  lead,  2  drachms ;  sini- 
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pie  oerate,  an  oonoe.  If  tbia  ihoold  not  eTentu- 
aliy  remo-re  the  inflammation,  the  following  lotion 
may  be  applied  three  or  foor  timoa  a  day,  by 
means  of  an  eye-enp.  The  bowels  tbouH  be  kept 
in  a  laxative  state,  by  taking  ocoasionallr  |  of  an 
oanoe  i  f  the  Roobelle  or  Epsom  salts. 

Lotion  to  b€  H9td  at  the  tame  Itmc. 

Take  of  aoetated  sino,  0  grains;  rose-water 
(fresh),  0  ounoes.  Mix.  Before  the  ointment  is 
applied  to  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  wash  them  with 
this  lotion.  These  remedies  hsTe  sacoeeded  in 
almost  erery  ease  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  to 
which  they  have  been  applied. 

Trtatment  of  Styta. 

These  are  small  absoesses  seated  in  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid,  and  produced  by  the  obstmetinn  of 
rery  minnte  glands.  They  are  often  attended  with 
mnch  heat  and  pain,  and  always  with  great  inoon- 
Tenience.  The  application  of  ice  to  the  part  will 
sometime*  cheek  them  in  the  beginning.  If  they 
do  not  suppurate  quickly,  a  small  poultice  of  bread 
and  milk  is  to  be  applied  warm.  When  the  mat- 
ter is  formed,  an  opening  should  be  made  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  or  a  needle,  and  a  small  por« 
tion  of  weak  citrine  ointment  is  afterwards  to  be 
applied. 

I^fueion  of  Senna, 

Take  of  senna,  3  drachms;  lesser  eardamom 
■eeds,  husked  and  bruised,  i  dmchm;  boiling 
water,  as  mnch  as  will  yield  a  filtered  infusion  of 
0  ounces.  Digest  for  an  honr,  and  filter,  when 
oold. 

This  is  a  well  eontrived  pnrgatiTe  inftision,  the 
aromatic  correcting  the  drastic  effects  of  the  sen- 
na. It  is  of  advantage  that  it  should  be  used  fresh 
prepared,  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil  very  quickly. 

EUdtnary  of  Senna, 

Take  of  senna,  8  ounces;  coriander  seeds,  4 
ounces ;  liquorice,  4  ounces ;  figs,  1  ponnd ;  pulp 
of  tamarinds,  cassia  fistula,  and  prunes,  of  each,  \ 
ponnd ;  double  refined  sugar,  2^  pounds.  Powder 
the  senna  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and  sifl  ont 
10  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder;  boil  the  remainder 
with  the  figs  and  liquorice,  in  4  pounds  of  water, 
to  one>ha1f ;  express,  and  strain  the  liquor,  which 
is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  the  weight  of  about 
1\  pounds;  dissolre  the  sugar  in  it,  add  this 
•ymp,  by  degrees,  to  the  pulps;  and,  lastly,  mix 
in  the  powder. 

This  electuary  is  a  very  convenient  laxative, 
and  has  long  been  in  common  use  among  prac- 
titioners. Taken  to  the  site  of  a  nutmeg,  or  more, 
as  occasion  may  require,  it  is  an  exeellent  laxative 
for  loosening  the  belly  in  costive  habits. 

Componnd  Coloeyntk  Pille. 

Take  of  pith  of  ooloeynth,  cut  small,  6  drachms ; 
hepatic  aloes,  1^  ounces ;  soammony,  \  an  ounce ; 
lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  bruised,  1 
drachm  ;  Castile  soap,  softened  with  warm  water, 
•o  as  to  have  a  gelatinous  consistence,  3  draehms ; 
warm  water,  1  pint  Digest  the  coloeynth  in  the 
water,  in  a  eovered  vessel,  with  a  moderate  beat, 
for  4  days.  To  the  liquor,  expressed  and  filtered, 
add  the  aloes  and  soammony,  separately,  reduced 
to  powder ;  then  evaporate  the  mixture  to  a  proper 
thickness  for  making  pills,  having  added,  towards 
the  end  of  the  evaporation,  the  soap-Jelly  and 
powdered  seeds,  and  mix  all  the  ingredients 
iborougfaly  together. 

These  pills  are  much  used  as  warm  and  tlUum-- 
aehic  laxatives ;  thev  are  well  suited  for  oostive- 
ness,  so  often  attendant  on  people  of  sedentary 
lives,  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  among  the  most 
ttseftti  aitioles  in  the  materia  inediea. 


Alottie  Pitte, 
Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  powdered,  1  onnoe  ;  ex- 
tract of  gentian,  \  ounce ;  oil  of  caraway  seeds,  3 
scruples;  syrup  of  ginger,  as  mnch  as  Is  pufficieot. 
Beat  them  together.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten 
grains. 

Compound  Atoetie  Pille. 

Take  of  hepatic  aloes,  1  ounce ;  ginger  root,  in 
powder,  1  drachm ;  soap,  ^  an  ounce  ;  easenoe  of 
peppermint,  ^  a  drachm.  Powder  the  aloes  with 
the  ginger,  then  add  the  soap  and  the  oil,  so  a«  to 
form  an  intimate  mixture.  This  is  an  excellent 
purge  for  costive  habits,  in  the  dose  of  from  5  te 
10  grains. 

Oomponnd  Rhnharh  PiUe, 

Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  1  ounce ;  socotrine 
aloes,  6  dmchms;  myrrh,  ^  ounce;  volatile  oil  of 
peppermint,  ^  drachm.  Make  them  into  a  mas8» 
with  a  suflicient  quantity  of  syrup  of  orange  peeL 
These  pills  are  intended  for  moderately  warming 
and  strengthening  the  stomach,  and  gently  open- 
ing the  bowels.  A  scruple  of  the  mass  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning. 

Pnrgative  Powder,  formerljf  ealUd  ffiera  Piereu 
Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  1  pound ;  white  oanelli^ 
8  ounoes.  Powder  them  separately,  and  then  mix 
them.  The  spicy  canella  acts  as  a  oorrigent  to 
the  aloes ;  but  the  compound  is  more  adapted  to 
be  formed  into  pills  than  to  be  used  in  the  state  of 
powder.  It  is  a  eon ven lent  medicine  for  costive 
habits,  not  subject  to  the  piles.  Dose  from  10 
grains  to  a  scruple  at  bed-time. 

mid  Pwrgntioe  Bmnleion, 

Take  of  msnna  and  oil  of  almonds,  each  1  ounce; 
carbonate  of  potassa,  13  grains;  cinnamon  and 
rose-water,  each  3  ounces.  Mix  carefully  the  oil, 
potadsa  and  manna  together,  gradually  pouring 
the  liquids  to  form  an  emulsion,  of  which  take  two 
tablespoonsful  night  and  morning. 

Bleetuary/or  the  Pilee. 

Take  of  the  electuary  of  senna,  1^  ounoee; 
washed  flowers  of  sulphur,  4  drachms ;  sjrmp  of 
roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Make  into  an  elec- 
tuary, of  which  take  the  sise  of  a  nutmeg,  going 
to  bed,  as  may  be  reanired.  This  is  an  exeellent 
remedy  for  persons  who  have  the  piles,  or  are  sub- 
ject to  their  return. 

Oaetor  OU  Clfeter. 

Take  of  castor  oil,  3  ounces;  1  egg;  mix  them 
well,  and  then  add  gruel,  8  ounces;  which  will 
operate  very  mildly,  and  is  efficacious  in  case  of 
worms. 

Purging  C^eter. 

Take  of  manna,  1  ounce.  Dissolve  in  10  ounoif 
by  measure,  of  compound  decoction  of  chamomile; 
then  add  of  olive  oil,  1  ounce ;  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, i  ounce.    Mix  and  let  it  be  given  directly. 

REMBDIBS  FOR  COUGHS  AND  COLDS. 

Paregoric   Elitcir,  or   (JcunphoraUd    Tin^mre  of 

Opiumu 
Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  in  powder,  benioio 
acid,  each  1  drachm;  camphor,  2  scruples;  essen- 
tial oil  of  aniseed,  1  drachm ;  proof  spirit  of  wine, 
2  pints.  Digest  for  ten  days  and  strain.  In  thia 
formula,  the  virtues  of  the  opium  and  the  camphor 
are  combined.  It  deriyes  an  agreeable  flaTor 
from  the  acid  of  bensoin  and  essential  oiL  The 
latter  will  also  render  it  more  stimulating.  It  wai 
originally  preaeribed  under  the  title  of  eUxir  asth* 
maticum,  which  it  does  not  ill  deeerve.  It  eon* 
tributes  to  allay  the  tickling  which  pr  tTokes  fre- 
quent coughing,  and  at  the  t%me  time,  it  soothea 
the  braasty  and  gives  greater  liberty  of  bteathing . 
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Tt  is  fcivvB  Ui  ebtldnn  ■gainst  the  ebtnooagb,  ete. 
1b  doees  of  from  5  drops  to  20 ;  to  adalts,  from  30 
to  100.  Half  an  oonee,  by  OMafure,  oontaina 
•boot  a  grain  of  opium. 

PfU$. 


Tak«  of  dried  root  of  sqaillf,  in  fine  powder,  1 
leraple ;  gnm  ammonite,  lofser  oardamotn  seedt, 
in  powder,  extract  of  liqaorioe,  each  1  drarbm. 
Form  them  into  a  maM  with  simple  «jnip.  This 
is  aa  elegant  and  commodtoas  form  for  the  ezhi- 
bitioB  of  squilln,  whether  for  promoting  expector- 
ation, or  for  the  other  purposes  to  which  that 
medicine  is  applied.  The  dose  is  from  10  grains 
to  1  scruple,  three  times  a  day. 

NapoUon'9  Pectoral  PilU. 

The  following  recipe  was  copied  from  one  in  the 
possession  of  the  Ute  Emperor  of  Franoe,  and  was 
a  very  favorite  remedy  with  Napoleon  for  difi- 
enlty  of  breathing,  or  oppression  of  the  chest, 
arising  fh>m  a  collection  of  mucus  in  the  air  cells 
and  Tessels  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  gullet  Con- 
siderable bencAt  has  )>een  derived  from  it  in 
many  similar  cases.  Take  of  ipeeaenanha  root,  in 
powder,  30  grains;  squill  root,  in  powder,  gnm 
amatoniac,  in  powder,  each  2  scruples ;  mucilage 
of  gum  arabio,  sufBcient  to  form  a  mass.  To  be 
dirtded  into  24 pills;  two  to  be  taken  erery  night 
and  morning. 

Dr.  Ratdiff'B  C(mgk  Mitetum, 

Mix  together  4  drachms  of  syrup  of  squills ;  4 
dnMhms  of  elixir  of  paregoric ;  4  drachms  of  syrup 
of  poppiea.  Of  this  take  a  teaspoonfnl  in  a  little 
tea  or  warm  water,  as  occasion  requires. 

Dr.  Mmmro*9  Cough  Medieimt, 

Take  4  drachms  of  paregoric  elixir ;  2  drachms 
of  sulphuric  ether ;  2  drachms  of  tincture  of  tola. 
Mix,  and  take  a  teaspoooful  night  and  morning, 
or  when  the  cough  is  troublesome,  In  a  little  milk- 
warm  water. 


SimpU  Remedy  for  Oougke. 
Take  of  boiling  water,  half  a  pint;  black  cur- 
rant jelly,  a  desertspoonful ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
a  teaspoonfuL  Mix  the  Jelly  in  the  water  irst, 
till  it  is  quite  dissolved,  and  add  the  nitre  last 
Take  a  desertspoonful  of  the  mixture  at  night, 
going  to  bed,  or  when  the  oongh  is  troublesome. 
The  mixture  should  be  made  and  kept  in  a  tea- 
pot, or  other  coTcred  tcsscL 

Rtmedyfor  Chronic  ComgK 

The  following  is  very  serviceable  in  common 
obstinate  coaghs,  unattended  with  fever.  Take  of 
tincture  of  tola,  3  drachms ;  elixir  of  paregoric,  i 
an  ounce;  tincture  of  squills,  1  drachm.  Two 
teaspoonsful  to  be  taken  in  a  tumbler  of  barley- 
water  going  to  bed,  and  when  the  cough  Is  troa- 
bleaome. 

For  Caught  in  Aged  Pereone. 

In  the  conghs  of  ag«d  persons,  or  in  cases  where 
there  are  large  accumulations  of  purulent  or  viscid 
natter,  with  feeble  expectoration,  the  following 
nizture  will  be  found  highly  beneficial:  Pour 
gradually  2  drachms  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  in  half 
a  pint  of  water,  on  2  drachms  of  gnm  ammoniac, 
and  triturate  them  la  a  glass  mortar,  until  the 
gum  is  dissolved.  A  tablespoonfnl  to  be  taken, 
m  iweetened  water,  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Cough  BmnUiou. 

Tske  of  oil  of  almonds,  6  drachms ;  milk  of  al- 
monds, 6  ounces;  rose  water,  gum  arable,  and 
C rifled  sngar,  equal  parts,  2  drachms.  Let  these 
veil  rubbed  together,  and  take  two  tablespoons- 
ftil  four  times  a  dav,  and  a  teaspoonful  upon 
soughing.    This  if  nur  piefeiable  to  the  common 


whits  emulsioni  formed  by  an  alkali,  which,  vnli- 
ing  with  the  oil,  produces  a  kind  of  soap,  and 
readily  mingling  with  the  water,  forms  the  white 
appearance  observed,  and  is  commonlj  disgusting 
to  patients,  and  *  unpleasant  to  the  stomach ; 
whereas  this  suits  every  palate,  and  removes  that 
tickling  in  the  throat  so  very  distressing  to 
patients. 

EmnUionfor  a  Cold,  efo. 

Take  of  milk  of  almonds,  1  ounce;  Bjnip.  of 
tola,  2  draobms;  rose-water,  2  drachms  ;  tincture 
of  squills,  16  drops.  Make  into  a  draught  Four 
to  be  taken  during  the  day.  Thia  is  an  admirable 
remedy  in  colds,  and  also  in  ehronic  cough,  as  well 
as  in  asthma. 

Oftrgle/or  Thmeh. 

Thrush  or  aphthsB  in  the  mouth,  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  following 
gargle :  Mix  together  20  drops  of  muriatic  acid 
(spirits  of  salts) ;  1  ounce  of  honey  of  roses ;  and  4 
ounces  of  decoction  of  barley. 

Another. — Make  a  gargle  of  2  drachma  of  borax ; 
1  ounce  of  honey  of  roses,  and  7  ounces  of  rosa» 
water.    To  be  used  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Gargle  for  Sore  Throat, 

Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  7  ounces;  tincture 
of  myrrh,  2  drachms;  purified  nitre,  3  drachms. 
Make  into  a  gargle.  This  is  a  sovereign  method 
to  disperse  a  tumefied  glsnd,  or  common  sore 
throat  By  taking  upon  such  occasions  a  smsll 
lump  of  purified  nitre,  putting  it  into  the  muuth, 
and  letting  it  dissolve  there,  then  removing  it, 
and  applying  it  again  in  a  few  seconds,  and  swal* 
lowing  the  saliva,  I  have,  says  Dr.  Thornton,  for 
many  years  prevented  a  sore  throat  Srom  forming. 

For  Putrid  Sort  Throat, 

Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  0  ounces;  dilated 
muriatic  acid,  1  drachm ;  honey  of  roses,  1  ounce. 
Make  into  a  gargle.  To  be  used,  mixed  with  port 
wine,  frequently  daring  the  day. 

For  Injlammatorg  Sore  Throat. 

Take  of  nitre,  2  drachms;  honey,  4  draobms  $ 
rose-water,  0  ounces.  Mix.  To  be  used  fta- 
quently. 

Anothtr, — Dissolve  2  teaspoonsful  of  alum  la  1 
pint  of  sage  tea. 

Another.  —  Take  of  muriatic  acid,  20  drops  | 
glycerin,  1  onnce;  water,  8  ounces.    Mix. 

For  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat. 

The  chlorate  of  potassa,  in  eases  of  putrid  ulcer- 
ated sore  throat,  nas  been  used  with  the  most 
decisive  success.  Its  internal  exhibition  more  ef- 
fectually allays  thirst  and  abates  fever  than  any 
other  medicine;  and,  when  applied  as  a  gargle  to 
inflamed  or  ulcerated  sore  throats,  it  has  been 
found  to  disperse  the  inflammation  and  to  deterge 
the  ulcers  more  effectually  than  the  infusion  of 
rose-leaves  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  gargle 
generally  resorted  to  In  those  cases.  The  chlorate 
of  potassa  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  20  to 
SO  grains  in  a  half  glass  of  water,  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  For  the  purpose  of  garbling  the 
throat,  4  drachms  of  the  chlorate  may  be  added 
to  half  a  pint  of  water. 

MBDICINB  FOR  WORMS. 
The  Male  Fern, 

The  root  of  male  fern  has  long  been  esteemed  a 
powerful  remedy  for  worms;  and  its  powder  has 
been  sold  nnder  a  fictitioas  name  as  aa  iafallibla 
specific  for  the  broad  or  tape- worm.  Sometimea 
it  has  been  ordered  to  he  taken  without  any  mix- 
ture; at  other  Wmm  gamboge,  soammony  bmiw 
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•nry,  and  other  pnrgatire  medidnei  h»Te  been 
ordered  to  be  taken  with  It 

In  the  year  1755  the  king  of  Franee  porehased, 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  recipe  of  a  medi- 
cine which  was  eaid  to  be  an  effsotual  care  for  the 
tape-worui,  from  the  widow  of  a  surgeon  in  Swit- 
Bcrland,  whose  husband  used  to  administer  it. 
Ou  discovery  it  proved  to  be  fern-root  reduced  to 
powder,  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
manner :  The  day  before  the  patient  is  to  begin 
to  take  the  fern  he  is  to  take  a  dose  of  some  open- 
ing medicine,  and  after  its  operation  to  make  a 
▼ery  light  supper.  Next  morning  he  is  to  take  3 
drachms  of  the  powder  of  the  fern-root,  in  a  cup 
of  lime-flower  water,  and  after  it  a  little  orange- 
peel,  or  some  other  grateful  aromatic,  and,  if  he 
▼omits  it  up,  to  take  soon  after  another  full  dose 
of  the  powder  of  the  fern-root  Two  hours  after 
this  is  swallowed  the  following  purging  powders  are 
to  be  taken,  vis.,  12  grains  of  resin  of  scammony, 
mixed  with  as  much  of  the  panacea  mercnrialis 
(calomel  digested  in  spirit  of  wine),  and  5  grains 
of  gamboge,  in  powder;  the  dose  being  made 
stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  Soon  after  taking  this  dose,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  drink  tea,  and  as  soon  as  the  physic 
begins  to  op^^^te,  if  he  perceives  that  the  t«nia 
is  coming  away,  he  is  to  remain  on  the  elos»>stool 
till  it  has  entirely  passed.  If  the  pargatiTc  should 
prove  too  weak,  the  patient  is  to  take  a  dose  of 
Spsom  salts,  and  to  dirink  freely  of  broth.  If  the 
first  dose  of  the  fern  powder  and  of  the  purging 
medicine  has  not  the  desired  effect,  the  powder 
and  purge  are  to  be  repeated  next  day ;  and  if  at 
any  time  the  tasnia  is  observed  to  be  coming  away, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  it. 

Worm-med. 
Worm-seed  is  one  of  the  oldeet  and  most  com- 
mon anthelmintics,  especially  in  the  lumbriei  of 
children.  On  account  of  its  essential  oil,  it 
Is  heating  and  stimulating.  It  is  giren  to  chil- 
dren to  the  extent  of  ten  grains  or  half  a  drachm, 
finely  powdered,  and  strewed  on  bread  and  butter ; 
or  made  into  an  electuaxy  with  honey  or  treacle ; 
or  candied  with  sugar ;  or  diffused  through  milk, 
and  taken  in  the  morning  when  the  stomach  is 
empty.  After  it  has  been  used  for  some  days, 
it  is  customary  to  gire  a  cathartic;  or  it  is  com- 
bined from  the  beginning  with  rhubarb,  Jalap,  or 
oalomeL 

To  deHroy  Atearidea. 

Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  2  drachms ;  new  milk, 
8  ounces.  Rub  them  together  for  a  clyster.  This 
U  useful  to  destroy  the  asoarides,  ar  little  seat- 
worm. Still  more  effectual  are  suppositories  con- 
taining each  3  grains  of  santorin,  in  a  faffioient 
Amount  of  cacao  buttor. 

Powder  of  Tin. 
In  a  teaspoonftel  of  honey,  or  currant  Jelly,  mix 
ft  drachm  of  powder  of  tin,  and  take  it  twice  a  day 
for  six  successive  mornings  and  evenings,  making 
altogether  12  drachms,  or  1^  ounces  of  the  tin.  A 
litUe  rhubarb,  or  any  mild  aperient  medicine,  may 
be  taken  each  alternate  night  of  the  six.  This  is 
the  quantity  for  an  adult  person,  but  would  not 
prove  too  much  for  a  child,  we  apprehend,  as  the 
tin  does  not  act  upon  the  bowels,  bat  upon  the 
wormitselfl 

Oil  of  TuFpenHine. 

Dr.  Gibney,  of  Cheltenham,  observes  that  tlie 
ail  of  turpentine  is  almost  a  specific  in  every  spa- 
eiea  of  worms,  and  its  failure,  in  the  praotiee  of 
many  physicians,  he  attributes  to  the  improper 
•xhibiuon  of  it  When  the  dose  is  not  snflloiently 
larger  it  affeeta  the  kidn^grt  and  akin,  and  prodnoM 


no  effect  on  the  worm  or  iatestinal  canal.  He  pi 
scribes  1  or  2  drachms,  at  intervals,  for  ehildren 
of  three  years  of  age^  and  0  drachms  for  old^  ehil- 
dren, and  more  for  adults.  He  directs  it  to  b« 
taken  when  the  stomach  is  most  empty,  and  en- 
Joins  strict  abstinence  during  its  use.  Begin  with 
a  good  done  early  in  the  morning,  and  repeat  it 
every  hour  for  thrcQ  or  four  houm,  as  oireum- 
stances  may  indicate.  Combine  with  it  teucilag* 
of  gum  arable,  simple  cinnamon  water,  and  tjmp* 
And,  in  case  it  should  not  operate  on  the  bowela 
as  an  aperient,  take  a  dose  of  castor  oiL  Tbia 
treatment  is  renewed  about  every  foar  or  five 
days,  for  some  time  after  the  evacuation  'jf 
worms,  or  until  the  fseees  become  healthy. 

£uene0  of  Bergamoi, 

An  Italian  physician,  of  great  eminence,  ha« 
found  the  **€99entia  d%  eedra"  (essence  of  berga- 
mot),  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms,  mixed 
with  honey,  more  effieacious  in  destroying  the 
tape,  and  also  the  long  round  worm,  than  the  oil 
of  tnrpentine  or  naphtha. 

For  Tapo-worm  in  Ckildrtm, 

Beat  up  5i  drachms  of  rectified  oil  of  turpen- 
tine with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  sugar  and 
water,  or  common  syrup.  Give  this  to  a  child 
having  tape- worms.  Two  doses  are  sure  of  ex- 
pelling them.  Pumpkin  seeds,  made  into  an  eleo- 
tnary  with  honey  or  molasses,  and  taken  rather 
copiously  on  an  empty  stomach,  will  generally  kfll 
and  remove  tape-worm. 

For  the  Lotiff,  Round  W&rm, 
Take  of  pink-root  and  senna  each  |  an  onnoe^ 
and  infuse  two  honrs  in  hot  water.    Take  one  off 
two  i^asses  each  morning  on  an  empty  stomach. 

MEPICINES  FOR  INDIGESTION. 

Oomiiam  Fifas. 

Take  gentian  root  and  dried  lemon-peel,  f^fa, 
of  each  1  ounce,  2  draehms  of  long  peppw  and  2 
pints  of  light  wine;  infbse  without  neat  for  a 
week  and  strain  out  the  wine  for  use.  In  eom- 
plaints  of  the  stomach  arising  Arom  weakness  ov 
indigestion,  a  glass  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an 
hour  before  dinner  and  supper. 

Ohafyhoate  Wine. 

Take  2  ounces  of  filings  of  iron,  cinnamon  and 
mace,  each  2  drachms,  and  2  pints  of  Rhenish 
wine.  Infuse  for  three  or  four  weeks,  frequently 
shaking  the  bottle ;  then  pass  the  wine  through  n 
filter.  This  wine  is  a  remedy  for  obstruotion  of 
the  menses.  The  dose  is  half  a  wine  glass  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Lisbon  wine,  if  sharp- 
ened with  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  it  alio 
beneflciaL 

Power/%d  Tonic 

Take  of  deoootton  of  bark  6  ounees ;  oomponnd 
tincture  of  bark  1  ounce;  bark  in  powder  1 
drachm ;  calcined  magnesia  1  drachm.  Form  a 
mixture.  Two  tablespoonslU  are  to  be  given  tinea 
times  a  day. 

For  Debilily  of  Oe  Stomttek. 

Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  lemru-peel,  orange 
peel,  each  4  draehms ;  hotting  wat^r  1  pint  Let 
them  remain  for  four  hoars,  and  strain.  To  the 
strained  liquor  add  syrup  of  ginger  fl  draehms. 
The  dose  is  a  wineglassful  in  ^e  morning  early 
and  repeat  an  hour  before  dinner  for  habits  debili- 
tated by  drinking  or  natural  weaknem  of  the 
stomach. 

Stomaekie  Aperient  Pitte. 

The  pills  made  aooording  to  the  following  re- 
cipe have  been  long  prescribed  as  a  dinner  pill 
with  iucoaas :  Take  of  rliubarb-root  powdered  1| 
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dnehm;  Turkey  mTrr^  1  dracbm;  aoootriBe 
ala«s  ^  a  draehm ;  extraet  of  chamomile  flowers 
2}  drachme ;  essential  oil  of  chamomile  flowers 
16  drops.  Mix  well  together,  and  divide  i^to  80 
pills.  Two  or  three  to  be  taken  about  an  hoar 
before  dii;n«r. 

Toai'c  Draught  tn  ecwet  o^  General  DeMihf* 

Take  of  the  deooetion  of  bark  12  draohms; 
tiactare  of  bark  1  drachm;  syrup  of  Toln  i 
drachm ;  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  8  drops.  Make 
into  a  dranght,  to  be  taken  three  timet  a  day. 

Ahem€tkjf*§  Preteription  /or  Indigtation, 
Take  of  calomel  (or  proto-chloride  of  mercury), 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  each  1  scru- 
ple ;  powder  of  gum  guaiacum  2  scruplee ;  Span- 
ish soap  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  form  into 
twenty  pills,  which  are  to,  be  taken  night  and 
morning. 

for  Imdfgettion  and  OoeftvcaeM. 

The  foUowingiremedies  for  indigestion,  attended 
with  heartburn  and  costiTcness,  were  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh :  Take  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  4  drachma ;  simple  cinnamon- water, 
pare  water,  each  6  ounces ;  compound  tincture  of 
gentian  f  of  an  ounce.  Mix.  Three  large  spoons- 
ful are  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Accompanying  PwrgaHv%. 
Take  of  eomponnd  pill  of  aloes,  with  oolocynth, 
2  drachms.    To  be  divided  into  24  pills,  two  to  be 
taken  twice  a  week. 

Mtmedjf  for  FlatuUneg, 
Take  of  bay-berries  6  drachms ;  grains  of  para- 
dise 2  scruples ;  socotrine  aloes  and  filings  of  iron 
eech  2  scruples;  oil  of  turpentine  2  draohms; 
•imple  syrup  sufficient  to  form  an  electuary. 

Dr,  Bc€9t?9  Remedy  for  Flatnlence  and  Cramp  in 

the  Slomaek. 
Take  of  carbonate  of  soda  1  drachm ;  compound 
focture  of  rhatany  1  ounce;  compound  tincture 
of  ginger  and  chamomile  8  drachms ;  eamphor- 
sted  julep  7  ounces.  Mix.  Three  tablespoonsful 
•re  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Night-mare, 

Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  regularity  and 
ehoice  of  diet  Intemperance  of  every  kind  is 
hurtful,  but  nothing  is  more  produetiTe  of  this 
disesse  than  drinking  bad  wine.  Of  eatables  those 
which  are  mont  prejudicial  are  all  fat  and  greasy 
meats  and  pastry.  These  ought  to  be  avoided,  or 
eaten  with  caution.  The  same  may  be  said  of  salt 
meats,  for  which  dyspeptic  patients  have  Are- 
quently  a  remarkable  predilection,  but  which  are 
not  on  that  account  the  less  unsuitable. 

Moderate  exercise  contributes  in  a  superior  de- 
gree to  promote  the  digestion  of  food  and  prevent 
flatulence;  those,  however,  who  are  necessarily 
confined  to  a  sedentary  occupation,  should  par- 
ticularly avoid  applying  themselves  to  study  or 
bodily  labor  immediately  after  eating.  If  a  strong 
propensity  to  sleep  should  occur  aher  dinner,  it 
will  be  certainly  better  to  indulge  it  a  little,  as 
the  process  of  digestion  frequently  goes  on  much 
better  during  sleep  than  when  awske. 

Going  to  bed  before  the  usual  hour  is  a  ft«quent 
saose  of  night-mare,  as  it  either  occasions  the  pa- 
tient to  sleep  too  long  or  to  lie  long  awake  in  the 
night  Passing  a  whole  night  or  part  of  a  night 
without  rest  likewise  gives  birth  to  the  disease,  as 
It  oecaeions  the  patient,  on  the  suooeeding  night, 
to  sleep  too  soundly.  Indulging  in  sleep  too  late 
ia  the  morning,  is  an  almost  certain  method  to 
bring  on  the  pwroxysm,  and  the  more  frequently 
It  iwtams,  the  greater  strength  it  acquires;  the 
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propensity  to  sleep  at  this  time  is  almost  irresisti- 
ble. Those  who  are  habitually  subjeot  to  attacks 
of  the  night- mare  ought  never  to  sleep  alone, 
but  should  have  some  person  near  them,  so  as  to  be 
immediately  awaKened  by  their  groans  and  strug- 
gles, and  the  person  to  whom  this  office  may  be 
entrusted  should  be  instructed  to  rouse  the  pstient 
as  early  as  possible,  that  the  paroxysm  may  not 
have  time  to  gain  strength. 

Digeetive  PiUe. 
Take  of  soft  extract  of  quassia,  1  drachm ;  es- 
sential oil  of  peppermint,  1  drop.  Make  into  12 
pills,  of  which  take  3  an  hour  before  dinner. 
These  pills  are  exoellent  to  create  digestion  ia 
habits  iqjared  by  hard  drinking. 

To  improve  Digeetion, 

Eat  a  small  crust  of  bread  every  morning,  fast* 
ing,  about  an  hour  before  breakfast 

To  reetore  the  Appetite. 
Take  of  shavings  of  quassia,  2  drachms ;  boil- 
ing water,  1  pint    Let  this  remain  in  a  close  ves- 
sel until  cold,  then  strain   off,  and  add  to  tha 
strained  liquor,  compound  tincture  of  cardamom^ 

2  ounces;  spirit  of  lavender,  4  drachms ;  powder 
of  rhubarb,  1  scruple.  Take  three  tablespoonfuls 
an  hour  before  dinner  to  create  an  appetite. 

Aloetic  and  Aeeafatida  Pille, 

Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  in  powder,  assafoBtida, 
soap,  equal  parts.  Form  them  into  a  mass  with 
mucilage  of  gum  arable.  These  pills,  in  doses  of 
about  10  grains  twice  a  day,  produce  the  most  sal- 
utary effects  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  attended  with 
hysteria,  flatulence,  sud  costiveness. 

For  Heartburn, 

This  complunt  is  an  uneasy  sensation  in  tha 
stomach,  with  anxiety,  a  heat  more  or  less  vio- 
lent, and  sometimes  attended  with  oppression, 
faintness,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  a  plentiful 
discharge  of  dear  lymph,  like  saliva. 

This  pain  may  arise  from  various  causes :  such 
as  wind,  sharp  humors,  and  worms  gnawing  the 
coats  of  the  stomach ;  also  from  acrid  and  pun- 
gent food;  likewise  from  rheumatic  and  gouty  hu- 
mors, or  surfeits,  and  from  too  free  a  use  of  tea. 

The  diet  should  be  of  a  light  animal  kind ;  tha 
drink  brandy  and  water,  toast  and  water,  Bristol 
water;  no  vegetables  should  be  allowed;  very  lit- 
tle bread,  and  that  well  toasted. 

If  heartburn  has  arisen  from  aeidity  in  the  sto- ' 
mach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  the  following  mixture  three  times  a  day :— 

3  drachms  of  magnesia,  1  scruple  of  rhubarb,  in 
powder;  1  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  i  a  drachm 
of  spirits  of  lavender,  and  4  ounces  of  distilled 
water. 

For  Heartburn,  attended  by  Pain  and  Flatulence, 

Mix  together  12  grains  of  prepared  chalk,  ^  an 
ounce  of  peppermint  water,  1  ounce  of  pure  water, 
2  drachms  of  spirits  of  pimento,  end  12  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium.  This  draught  is  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day. 

Another. — Mix  together  10  grains  of  bicarbon* 
ate  of  soda,  1  fluidrachm  of  compound  tincture 
of  cardamom,  20  drops  of  paregoric,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  water.     Take  this  occasionally. 

For  HeartburUf  attended  by  Coetiveneee, 

In  this  case,  gentle  laxatives,  combined  with  oar> 
minatives,  are  to  be  administered,  until  the  cause 
ii  entirely  removed.  Take  of  confection  of  senna. 
2  ounces;  jalap,  in  powder,  2  draehms;  compound 
powder  of  cinnamon,  20  grains ;  cream  of  tartar,  1 
drachm,  and  syrup  of  ginger  as  much  as  will  form 
an  electuary ;  of  which  the  bulk  of  a  walnut  is  to 
be  taken  every  night  on  going  to  bed. 
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DIARRHCEA,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  Etc. 
To  cheek  DiarrhcgOf  or  Loo99me$t. 
Take  of  the  soft  extract  of  bark,  16  graini ;  pv ri- 
fled alum,  in  powder,  5  grains  j  tinoture  of  opium, 
6  drops.    Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  Uuree 
timee  a  day,  in  half  a  glass  of  red  wine. 

Anntker  Method, 

Take  of  tinetnre  of  opium,  15  drops;  chalk  mix- 
ture, 6  ounces ;  cinnamon  water,  1  onnoe.  Make 
into  a  mixture,  of  which  take  a  large  tablespoon - 
ful  erery  six  hours. 

Another, — Take  of  powder  of  rhubarb,10  gprains ; 
powder  of  chalk,  with  opium,  1  scruple ;  powder 
of  ohalk  without  opium,  I  drachm.  Make  into 
four  papers,  of  which  take  one  night  and  morning. 

Another. — Take  of  tincture  of  opium,  20  drops ; 
ohalk  mixture,  4^  ounces ;  tincture  of  cinnamon, 
^  ounce ;  cinnamon  water,  2  ounces.  Make  a  mix- 
ture, of  which  take  two  tablespoonsful  after  eyery 
liquid  motion.  QiTon  in  diarrhoea,  and  the  loose- 
ness often  attendant  upon  consumption. 

Treatment  of  Ohttinate  Diarrhoea, 
Take  of  tannin,  1  drachm;  opium,  10  grains. 
Divide  into  20  pills,  one  to  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  This  is  excellent  in  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea, first  eracttating  with  rhubarb  and  colnmbo, 
equal  parts,  8  grains  erery  four  hours. 

Anodyne  Clyeter. 

Take  of  tinetnre  of  opium,  \  drachm ;  decoc- 
tion of  barley,  8  ounces.  Make  a  clyster,  to  be 
thrown  up  directly,  to  stop  diarrhoea  and  remove 
spasm. 

Opiate  Snema, 

Take  of  milk  of  assafoetida,  8  ounces ;  tincture 
of  opium,  i  dmchm.  To  be  injected  as  a  clyster 
at  bed-time.  This  is  useful  in  disorders  of  the 
anns,  which  induce  insufferable  pain. 

Remedy  for  Pilee, 
Take  of  galls,  in  powder,  2  drachms ;  bogs'  lard, 
i  an  onnoe.  Make  into  an  ointment,  to  be  applied 
by  means  of  lint  to  the  external  piles,  or  even 
pressed  somewhat  up  the  Aindament  every  night 
This  has  done  wonders  in  the  piles,  taking,  at  the 
same  time,  the  following :  Take  of  quassia,  in  rasp- 
ings, 2  drachms;  boiling  water,  1  pint  Let  it  re- 
main three  hours,  strain ;  to  7  ounces  of  the  strained 
liquor,  add  aromatic  confection,  1  drachm ;  ginger, 
in  powder,  2  scruples.  Take  of  this  mixture,  two 
tablespoonsful  at  twelve  and  seven  every  day. 

Pillefor  Bheumattem, 

Take  of  guaiacum  (gum  resin)  in  powder,  soap, 
equal  parts,  1  drachm ;  essential  oil  of  juniper 
berry,  4  drops.  Moke  into  28  pills ;  take  two  four 
times  a  day.    This  is  an  admirable  remedy. 

Ointment  for  the  tame. 
In  America,  an  ointment  of  stramonium,  made 
by  gently  boiling  0  ounces  of  the  recent  leaves 
(bruised)  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fresh  hog's  lard, 
till  they  become  crisp,  is  in  high  repute  ns  a  remedy 
for  this  disease.  The  sise  of  a  nirtmeg.  Dr.  Turner, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  found  to  remove  rheumatic 
pains,  after  electricity  and  powerful  liniments, 
with  internal  remedies,  had  totally  failed ;  and  Dr. 
ZoUickofier  says,  that  he  has  known  the  stramo- 
mium  ointment  to  succeed  in  cases  of  rhenmntism, 
after  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  tincture  of  stra- 
monium had  failed.  For  internal  use  he  prefers 
A  tincture  of  the  leaves  (made  in  the  proportion  of 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  dried  leaves  to  a  pint 
of  proof  spirit)  to  the  extract. 

Draught  for  Lumbago  and  Seiatiea, 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
oil  of  turpentine  was  strongly  recommended,  as 


being  almost  a  panacea  for  aente  rhenmatism,  cto» 
The  formula  in  which  it  was  administered  is  »■ 
follows: — Oil  of  turpentine,  20  drops;  deoootion 
of  bark,  1^  onnoes.  To  be  taken  every  four  hoara. 
The  use  of  the  lancet  and  purgatives  were  gene- 
rally premised.  No  sensible  operation  enaned 
from  the  medicine ;  but  the  patients  were  quick] j 
relieved  of  the  complaint 

JRheumatie  Paint  in  f^  Face, 

M.  Double  has  administered  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  in  several  cases  of  acute  pains  in  the 
face,  approaching  to  tic  dolonreux,  with  complete 
success.  He  advises  it  to  be  given  in  the  dose  of 
0  grains,  dissolved  in  camphorated  jalap,  three 
times  a  day.    This  dose,  however,  is  large. 

Frietionp  Compreeeum^  and  Percnteion, 

Not  only  rheumatism,  but  the  cramp  and  fcout* 
which  bear  afSnity  to  each  other,  have  long  been 
greatly  relieved  by  friction,  wherever  it  was  bear- 
able, but  some  cures  were  performed  upon  patients 
slightly  attacked,  by  pertinaciously  rubbing  the 
parts  day  after  day;  to  this  method  of  obtaining 
relief,  Dr.  Balfour  has  recently  added  those  of 
compression  and  percussion,  with  complete  snc* 
cess.  Percussion  at  the  sole  of  the  foot  relieves 
pain  there  and  higher  up  the  limb,  and  oompres- 
sion  affords  a  certain  degree  of  ease.  Compression, 
alone  upon  the  tendon  of  the  heel  (grasping  by 
the  warm  hand  between  the  finger  and  thumb),  is 
snre  to  afford  relief,  as  long  as  the  pressure  is  con- 
tinued, at  least  so  far  as  the  knee.  A  bandage 
round  the  thigh  gives  instant  relief  to  that  part  of 
the  member;  grasping,  or  repeated  pinchings, 
leave  the  patient  in  comparative  ease.  Percus- 
sion, by  the  patient  himself,  with  his  crutch,  upon 
the  spot  most  affeeted,  is  very  beneficial.  Dr. 
Balfour  "pummels"  the  same  part  daily,  untU  the 
cure  is  effected. 

Tremor,  caused  by  lifting  np  the  limb,  is  always 
to  be  checked  by  passing  a  bandage  round  the 
ancle;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  whole 
series  of  remedies  is  the  excitement  of  oertain 
nerves  to  action,  or  arresting  that  of  others.  This 
practice  is  by  no  means  a  novelty;  it  has  long 
been  employed  by  the  negroes  upon  their  Euro- 
pean masters,  by  whom  it  is  termed  "  shampooing." 

Remedy  for  (he  OouU 

Wine  of  colchicum  root,  15  drops ;  oarboaate  of 
potassa,  15  grains,  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water, 
thrice  daily. 

Another,  —  Take  of  rhubarb,  powderedt  gnaiae 
gum,  nitrate  of  potass,  flowers  of  sulphur,  each,  1 
ounce;  treacle,  1  pound.  Mix  well  together. 
From  one  to  two  teaspoonsfnl  (aocording  to  its 
aperient  effects)  to  be  taken  every  night,  with  a 
little  warm  gin  and  water. 

The  Cheltea  Pentioner^e  remedy  for  Oout  and 
liheumatitm. 

Gum  guaiacum,  2  drachms ;  rhubarb,  pulverised, 
i  drachm ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  1  ounce;  cream  of 
tartar,  2  drachms ;  nutmeg,  or  ginger  powder,  ^ 
drachm.  Made  an  electuary  with  treacle^  and 
two  teaspoonsfnl  taken  night  and  morning. 


CHOLBRA. 

Hittory. 
This  disease,  sometimes  confounded  with  cholera 
morbus,  is  an  epidemic ;  that  is,  it  occurs  at  oertain 
times,  and  moves  from  place  to  place;  some  parti 
of  the  world  never  having  been  visited  by  it  It 
prevails  especially  in  cities;  and  follows  the  routes 
of  travel,  from  India,  where  it  is  an  annual  scourge, 
westward  across  the  globe,  once  in  a  number  of 
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Tears.  It  it  not  eontagioiu  from  perton  to  penon, 
bnt  19  alwajs  propagated  by  haman  or  other  aoi- 
msl  fi'ith,  in  the  air  or  water.  Ad  abflolately  elean 
ud  pore  looalitj  will  always  be  free  from  eholenJ* 

After  watery  diarrhoea,  gODerally,  of  a  few 
hoort*  doration,  vomiting  bcgina,  of  a  elear  eolor- 
leM  floid ;  whieliy  a*  well  aa  the  oopioas  paasagea 
from  the  bowela,  renembles  rioe-water.  There  is, 
aJio,  eoldneps  of  the  ekin,  which  gradually  in- 
creaifes ;  with  erampa,  thirst,  great  feebleness  of 
the  poise,  and  general  prostration,  deepening  into 
eollapee.  In  this  last  eondition  the  patient  is  blue 
all  over,  with  the  skin  shrunken,  and  the  pulse  at 
tbe  wrist  imperoeptibie ;  sometimes  the  breath  ii 
eold.    Few  reooTor  from  this  state. 

Treatment, 

Medleal  men  rary  infinitely  in  their  mode  of 
■anagement  of  this  disease ;  as  no  speeiflc  remedy 
for  it  has  been  discorered.  Considerable  ex  peri- 
ence  with  it,  in  1&49, 1850,  and  1854,  enables  the 
writer  of  this  artieie  to  express  a  eonfideot  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  following  mode  of  practiee;  by 
vhieb,  although  it  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  infalli- 
ble, he  beliaves  tbat  he  has  saved  a  number  of  lives. 

Apply  a  large  mustard-plaster  over  the  abdo- 
Bicn,  and  another  on  the  baok.  Aub  the  limbs 
Well  with  brandy  mixed  with  Cayenne  pepper. 
If  the  eramps  eontinue,  substitute  for  the  mus- 
tard-plaster over  the  abdomen,  a  poultice  of  hops 
steeped  in  hot-water.  Let  the  psJtient  have,  very 
frequently,  small  pieces  of  ice  to  dissolve  in  the 
Booth ;  and,  every  Jivt  mimntee,  a  dose  of  the  foU 
lowing  anodyne  and  cordial  tincture  :— 

Take  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  laudanvm, 
chloroform,  and  spirits  of  camphor,  each,  1^  II. 
drs. ;  ereasote,  8  drops ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  2  drops ; 
aieobol,  enough  to  make  1  os.  of  the  tincture. 

Put  1  teaspoonful  of  this  into  a  wineglMsfnl  of 
ice-water,  end  give  1  teaspoonful  of  the  solution 
every  Ave  minutes  until  the  patient  decidedly  im- 
prove«;  then  lengthen  the  intervals  by  degrees 
till  the  symptoms  all  abate. 

Itia  important  to  know  that  epidemic  cholera  is 
not  a  disease  of  the  bowels  or  stomach  particu- 
larly, but  of  the  whole  system.  In  this  it  differs 
from  common  cholera  morbus.  When  an  epi- 
demie  of  cholera  is  prevailing,  it  is  not  well  to 
live  on  a  thin  or  weak  diet,  of  rice,  etc.,  as  this 
will  not  promote  immunity  from  the  disease. 
Neither  is  it  prudent  to  indulge  at  such  a  time  in 
spiritnoofl  or  other  atimulftnts,  as  intemperance 
increases  the  danger.  The  true  plan  is,  to  live 
regularly,  aoeording  to  one's  usual  habits  and 
needs,  so  as  to  keep  the  system  steadily  up  to  par 
in  every  way,  without  exeeu  or  redaction. 

Another  important  fact  is,  that  the  diarrhoea, 
which  commonly,  though  not  invariably,  precedes 
an  attack  of  cholera,  may  be  checked  often  by 
very  mild  means.  During  a  cholera  epidemic  no 
one  should  neglect  even  a  slight  looseness  of  the 
bowels.  Paregoric,  in  doses  varying  from  20  drops 
to  1  dr.,  at  intervals,  according  to  the  case,  will 
usually  be  suitable ;  or  the  following  mixture,  used 
mneh  in  Turkey,  will  be  found  serviceable :  tinc- 
ture of  opii,  camphor,  and  rhubarb,  each  2  fluid- 
dn.  Dose,  18  to  20  drops  every  two  hours  in  a 
liUle  sugar. watsr.  Bnt  medical  advioo  should  be 
early  obtained. 

FUMIGATIOK  AND  VBNTILATION. 

To  P^fs  tkeAirin  Balie,  ffoepUaU,  etc 
Dr.  Van  Marum  has  discovered  a  very  simple 
method,  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  of  pre- 
serving the  air  pure  in  large  halU,  theatree,  hospi- 
tals, ete.  The  apparatos  for  this  purpose  is  nothing 


but  a  common  lamp,  made  according  to  Argand'i 
coDstnictioD,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  hall, 
and  kept  burning  under  a  funnel,  the  tube  of  which 
rises  ab<»ve  the  roof  without^  and  is  furnished  with 
a  ventilat'ir.  For  his  first  experiment  he  filled  hif 
large  labomtory  with  the  smoke  of  oak  shavings. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  he  lighted  his  lamp,  tlie 
whole  smoke  disappeared,  and  the  air  was  perfoctly 
purified. 

Simple  mode  of  VentUation, 

Ships'  holds  are  well  ventilated  when  there  it 
wind,  by  means  of  a  sail,  rigged  out  from  the  deck 
to  below,  like  a  funnel,  whose  largest  orifice  points 
to  leeward.  But  in  some  situations,  as  prisons, 
where  foul  air  siagnstes,  this  method  cannot  be 
adopted.  Tbererore.  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
of  making  two  holes  in  the  side  of  the  building  or 
ship,  communicating  with  the  open  air  by  a  tin 
tube.  Two  pair  of  bellows  are  fitted  up,  the  nonlo 
of  one  being  introduced  air-tight  into  one  of  the 
tin  tubes,  and  a  leathern  pipe  nailed  on  the  wall, 
over  the  other  tube,  to  which  it  may  be  fastened 
by  wax  thread.  The  other  end  of  this  pipe  is  to 
be  made  fast  to  the  dicker-hole  of  the  second  pair 
of  bellows ;  a  luting  of  plaster  of  Paris,  rendering 
both  ends  air-tight.  A  common  blackHmith's 
forge- bellows  will  thus  empty  a  space  containing 
thirty  hogsheads  of  foul  air,  and  supply  its  plaoe 
with  good  fresh  air  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Air'Pipee/or  Ventilating  Shipe,  ete. 

Air-pipes  are  used  for  drawing  foul  air  out  of 
ships,  or  other  close  places,  by  means  of  fire.  One 
extremity  is  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  fur- 
nace (closed  in  every  part  excepting  the  outlet  for 
the  smoke) ;  the  other  in  the  place  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  purify.  .The  rareraotion  produced  by 
the  fire,  causes  a  current  of  air  to  be  determined 
to  it,  and  the  only  means  by  which  the  air  can 
arrive  at  the  fire  heing  through  the  pipe,  a  quick 
circulation  in  the  place  where  the  extremity  of  the 
pipe  may  be  situated,  is  consequently  produced. 

Tkm  Air  Trunk. 
This  apparatus  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Hales,  to 
prevent  the  stagnation  of  putrid  effluvia  in  Jails 
and  other  places,  where  a  great  number  of  people 
are  crowded  together.  It  consists  merely  of  an 
oblong  trunk  open  at  both  ends,  one  of  which  is 
inserted  into  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  air  of 
which  is  to  be  kept  pure:  and  the  other  extends  a 
good  way  beyond  the  roof.  Through  this  trunk 
a  continued  circulation  is  carried  on ;  and  the  rea- 
son why  vapors  of  this  kind  ascend  more  swiftly 
through  a  long  trunk  thvn  a  short  one  is,  that 
the  pressure  of  fluids  is  si  ways  according  to  their 
different  depths,  without  regard  to  the  diameter 
of  their  basis,  or  of  the  vessel  that  contains  them. 
When  the  column  of  putrid  effluvia  is  lung  and 
narrow,  the  difference  between  the  column  of  at- 
mosphere pressing  on  the  upper  end  of  the  trunk, 
and  that  which  presses  on  the  lower  end,  is  much 
greater  than  if  the  column  of  putrid  effluvia  was 
short  and  wide ;  and  oonsequently  the  ascent  is 
much  swifter.  One  pan  of  a  single  pair  of  scale^ 
which  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  being  held 
within  one  of  these  trunks  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  force  of  the  ascending  air  made  it  rise 
so  as  to  require  four  grains  to  restore  the  equilib- 
rium, and  this  when  there  was  no  person  in  the 
house ;  bnt  when  it  was  full,  no  less  than  twelve 
grains  were  requisite  to  restore  the  equilibrium ; 
which  clearly  shows  that  these  trunks  must  bn 
of  real  and  very  great  efflcaey. 


(Termon  Method  of  Cooling  and  Purifying  the  Air 

in  Sttmmer, 
In  the  hot  days  of  summer,  especially  in  honieg 


MegtL 
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erpoted  to  tbe  mericllan  ran,  a  eapaeiovi  veasel 
mied  with  oold  water  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
room,  and  a  few  green  branches  (or  as  many,  as  it 
will  hold)  oflime,  birch,  or  willow-tree,  are  plunged 
with  the  lower  ends  into  the  fluid.  By  this  easy 
expedient  the  apartment  is,  in  a  short  time,  ren- 
dered mach  oooler ;  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
produeing  this  desirable  effect  in  sultry  weather 
without  any  detriment  to  health.  Besides,  the 
exhalation  of  green  plants,  under  the  influence  of 
Uie  solar  rays,  greatly  tends  to  purify  the  air;  but 
oare  must  be  talken  that  they  do  not  remain  in  the 
apartment  after  night-fall,  or  in  the  shade. 

Ta  Fumigate  Foul  RoomM. 
To  one  tablespoonful  of  common  salt,  and  a  little 
peroxide  of  manganese,  in  a  glass  cup,  add  four 
or  five  different  times,  a  quarter  of  a  wine-glass 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Place  the  cup  on  the  floor 
and  go  out,  taking  care  to  shut  the  door.  The 
Yapor  will  come  in  contact  with  the  malignant 
miasma  and  destroy  it.  Prepared  chloride  of 
lime  will  do  as  well. 

Caution  in  Vititing  Sick  RoomM, 
Never  venture  into  a  sick  room  in  a  violent  per- 
spiration (if  circumstances  require  a  continuance 
there  for  any  time),  for  the  moment  the  body  be- 
eomes  oold  it  is  in  a  state  likely  to  absorb  the  in- 
fection and  receive  tbe  disease.  Nor  visit  a  sick 
person  (especially  if  the  complaint  be  of  a  conta- 
gious nature)  with  an  empty  stomach,  as  this  dis- 
poses the  system  more  readily  to  receive  the  infec- 
tion. In  attending  a  sick  person,  stand  where  the 
air  passes  from  the  door  or  window  to  the  bed  of 
the  diseased,  not  betwixt  the  diseased  person  and 
any  fire  that  is  in  the  room,  as  the  heat  of  the  fire 
will  draw  the  infections  vapor  in  that  direction,  and 
danger  would  oooasionally  arise  from  breathing 
in  it 

Fumigating  Powdm; 

Take  of  casoarilla  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
•hamomile  flowers,  aniseed,  each  equal  parts,  two 
ounces.  Put  some  hot  cinders  in  a  shovel,  sprinkle 
this  gradually  on  it,  and  fumigate  the  chambers 
of  the  sicic  It  takes  away  all  smell,  and  keeps  off 
infection. 

Ditin/eeting  Liquid, 

Make  a  strong  solution  either  of  nitrate  or.aoe- 
tate  of  lead ;  and  sprinkle  with  it  the  floor  and 
walls  of  a  fonl  apartment  The  first  of  the  above 
is  Ledoyen's  liquid. 

Preparation  of  Aeetie  Acid, 
Put  4  ounces  of  aoetate  of  lead,  in  powder,  into 
a  tubulated  glass  retort,  and  pour  over  it  4  ounces 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Place  the  retort  in  a  sand-bath, 
the  heat  of  which  should  be  kept  as  uniform  as 
possible.  Adapt  a  common  receiver,  over  which 
there  must  be  constantly  kept  a  piece  of  wet  flan- 
nel or  cotton  for  the  condensation  of  the  gas  as  it 
oomes  over.  Sometimes  sulphurous  acid  gas  witt 
be  found  to  adulterate  theaoetic  acid ;  this  is  easily 
known  by  the  suffocating  odor  which  it  emits. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  uiis  is  by  a  slow  distilla- 
tion ;  or  the  whole  may  be  distilled  a  second  time. 
The  acetic  acid  possesses  a  very  pungent  odor, 
owing  to  its  volatility ;  consequently  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  well  stopped  phial.  It  is  vsed  as  the 
basis  of  all  the  aromatic  vinegars. 

Aromatic  Vinegar, 
Acetic  acid  may  be  mixed  with  camphor  and 
aromatics,  as  in  Henry's  Aromatic  Vinegar,  in  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  a  small  smelling  bottle,  at 
no  great  expense.  But  it  is  the  acetic  acid  whioh 
b  useful  in  preventing  infection,  and  not  the  aro- 
matics, which  are  added  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
perfume. 


Cheap  Aromatie  Vinegar  for  Pm\  ^ng  largm 
Bnildinge,  Mann/actorieep  tie. 

Take  of  common  vinegar  any  quantity;  mix 
powdered  chalk  or  common  whiting  with  it,  as 
long  as  bubbles  of  c^irbonic  acid  gas  arise.  Let 
the  white  matter  subside,  and  pour  off  the  insipid 
supernatant  liquor;  afterwards  let  the  white  pow> 
der  be  dried  either  in  the  open  air  or  by  a  fire. 
When  dry  pour  upon  it,  in  a  glass  or  stone  vesael, 
sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  white  acid  fumes  con- 
tinue to  ascend.  .  This  product  is  similar  to  the 
acetic  acid  known  in  the  shops  by  tbe  name  of 
Aromatic  Vinegar.  The  simplicity  of  this  prooesa 
points  it  out  as  a  very  useful  and  convenient  one 
for  purifying  prisons,  hospital  ships,  and  booses 
where  contagion  is  presumed  or  suspected,  the 
white  acid  fumes  diffusing  themselves  quickly 
around. 

To  prevent  and  Deetroy  the  Jfephiiiem  of  Plaetertd 

WaUe, 

Wherever  a  number  of  people  are  assembled, 
either  in  health  or  sickness,  the  walls  become  in* 
sensibly  impregnated  with  infectious  exhalations. 
Currents  of  air,  when  admitted,  sweep  and  cleanse 
the  atmosphere,  but  do  not  cany  away  tbe  mias- 
mata concealed  in  the  porosity  of  tbe  walls,  which 
retain  the  infectious  humidity  of  the  perspiration 
of  bodies,  gradually  condensing  on  their  surface. 
Quick-lime  may  be  substituted  to  destroy  sucb 
mephitism  of  walls,  and  also  to  prevent  the  evil. 
The  most  infeeted  tans  and  sieves  lose  their  smell 
when  mixed  with  the  whiting  or  sise  of  lime. 
Lime  enters  whitewashing,  and  may  become  the 
principal  substance  of  it,  by  substituting  it  for 
Spanish  white.  When  made  the  principal  ingre- 
dient of  whitewashing,  it  will  prevent  walls  fVom 
being  impregnated  witJb  infectious  miasmata.  The 
addition  of  milk  and  oil  are  requisite,  for  lime  has 
DO  adhesion  on  walls,  nor  can  a  body  or  substance 
be  given  to  the  layer.  The  slightest  rubbing  with 
a  pencil  brush  will  rub  it  off,  and  leave  tbe  wall 
naked.  Tho  cheesy  part  of  the  milk,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  oil,  which  makes  a  soapy  body  with  Wmt, 
form,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  humidity,  a 
dense  coherent  layer,  or  sort  of  varnished  plaster^ 
which  overcomes  the  porosity  of  stone,  plaster, 
brick,  and  wood.  This  wash  has  another  advan- 
tage, that  of  ehecking  the  nitrification  df  walls^ 
which  the  painting  of  them  in  water  colors  has  a 
tendency  to  aooelerate. 

To  deodorine  Priviee, 

Chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder)  will  effect 

this.    So  will  chloride  of  sine,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  first  is  the  most  convenient,  although  the  last 

ia  also  osed,  with  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  water 

Ridgewood^e  Diein/eetant, 

In  100  parts,  use  of  carbolic  acid  6  to  8  per 
cent. ;  lime  f^om  magnesia  limestone,  5  per  cent ; 
fuller's  earth,  70  to  80  per  cent ;  with  a  little  sol- 
phate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

To  diein/eet  Lettere, 

A  common  method  of  disinfecting  letters,  and 
other  articles  coming  flrom  places  that  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  visited  by  the  plague^  is  to  ezposa 
them  to  the  fumes  of  b..-aing  sulphur,  mixed  with 
saltpetre.  A  high  temperature,  short  of  oombi 
tion,  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 


CAUTIONS  TO  GLAZIERS,  PAINTERS,  AND 

PLUMBERS. 

Tbe  following  medical  cautions  were  reeom. 
mended  by  the  physicians  and  rargeons  of  tha 
Bath  Hospital,  to  those  who  have  received  benefit 
by  the  use  of  the  Bath  waters,  in  cases  where  tha 
poison  of  lead  is  oonoemed,  as  plombers,  glaiier^ 


DISSASBS  or  rSXALES. 
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pain  ten,  uid  olber  artifloen,  who  work  in  trades 
whieh  expoa«  thein  to  •imiUr  haurds  from  th« 
same  ca«se;  to  be  observed  by  tbem  at  their  re- 
tmm  to  the  exereiM  of  their  former  oceapatioa. 

1.  To  maintain  the  strieteat  temperance,  par- 
tiealarly  reepeottng  distilled  spirits,  which  had 
better  be  altogether  forborne. 

2.  To  pay  the  strietest  attention  to  elennliness ; 
wad  ttOTer  suffer  paint  to  remain  upon  their 
handtf ;  and  particularly  never  to  eat  their  meals, 
or  go  to  rest,  without  washing  their  hands  and  face 
with  aoap,  perfectly  clean. 

3.  Not  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  room  or  place 
frheretn  they  work ;  and  much  less  to  suffer  any 
food  or  drink  to  remain  unused,  even  for  the 
shortest  space  of  time,  in  any  part  of  a  room  while 
painting,  or  where  color  stands;  and  not  to  work 
on  an  empty  stomach. 

4.  As  the  clothes  of  persons  in  this  line  (paint- 
ers, partieularly)  are  generally  much  soiled  with 
color,  it  is  recommended  for  them  to  perform 
their  work  in  frocks  of  ticking,  which  may  be 
frequently  washed,  and  conveniently  laid  aside 
when  the  workmen  go  to  their  meaU,  and  again 
pat  on  when  they  resume  their  work. 

5.  Every  business  which  can,  in  these  branches, 
■hoald  be  performed  with  gloves  on  their  hands. 
Painters,  in  performing  clean  light  work,  would 
find  gloves  an  inconvenience;  but  to  avoid  the 
eril  here  mentioned,  the  handle  of  the  brush 
should  be  often  scraped.  Woollen  or  worsted 
gloves  are  recommended,  as  they  may  and  should 
be  often  washed,  after  being  soiled  with  the  paint, 
or  even  with  much  nibbing  against  the  metal. 

6.  Caution  is  necessarr,  in  mixing,  or  even  in 
OD packing,  the  dry  colors,  that  the  fine  powder  do 
not  gel  into  their  mouths,  or  be  drawn  in  by  the 
breath.  A  crape  covering  over  the  face  might  be 
of  service;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  turn  al- 
ways the  same  side  of  the  crape  towards  the  face, 
and  to  clean  or  wash  it  frequently. 

7.  All  artificers  should  avoid  touching  lead 
when  hot ;  and  this  caution  is  especially  necessary 
for  printers  or  compositors,  who  have  often  lost 
the  a»e  of  their  limbs  by  handling  the  types  when 
drying  by  the  fire,  after  being  washed. 

8.  Glaziers'  putty  should  never  be  made  or 
moulded  by  the  hand.  An  iron  pestle  and  mortar 
would  work  the  ingredients  together,  at  least 
equally  as  well,  and  without  hazard.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  working  putty  to  handle  it,  nor  is  it 
usually  peraicious.  Cleanliness  is  therefore  the 
best  recommendation. 

9.  If  any  persons,  in  any  of  the  above  employ- 
ments, should  feel  pain  in.  the  bowels,  with  cos- 
tiveness,  they  should  immediately  take  20  drops 
of  laudanum,  and  when  the  pain  is  abated  2 
tablespoonsful  of  castor  oil,  or  \  nn  ounce  of  Ep- 
som  salts,  dissolved  in  warm  chamomile  tea.  If 
this  does  not  sncceed,  a  pint  or  two  pinU  of  warm 
soapsuds  should  be  thrown  op  as  a  clyster. 

10.  As  a  preventive,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid  (elixir  of  vitriol),  is  likely 
to  be  of  service^  if  taken  daily. 


DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  FEMALES. 
J/jftUrie  Fii». 

This  complaint,  called  also  the  hysteric  passion, 
*  appeurs  under  various  shapes,  and  is  often  owing 
to  a  lax,  tender  habit,  obstruction  of  the  menses, 
fluor  albus,  etc 

In  the  fit  the  patient  is  seised  vrith  an  oppres- 
sion in  the  breast,  and  ditficult  respiration,  accom- 
panied with  a  sensation  of  something  like  a  ball 
ascending  into  the  throat,  whieh  puts  her  under 


great  apprehensions  of  being  suffocated.  There 
is  a  loss  of  speech,  and  generally  violent  convul- 
sive motions.  These,  with  a  train  of  hypochon* 
driac  symptoms,  are  sufficient  to  determine  the 
discNse;  to  which  may  be  added  frequent  laugh- 
ing and  crying,  and  various  wild,  irregular  ac- 
tions :  after  which  a  general  soreness  all  over  the 
body  is  felt ;  the  spirits  are  low ;  the  feet  are  cold. 
The  nrine  is  clear  and  limpid,  and  discharged  in 
great  quantity.  The  hysteric  fit  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  fainting;  for  in  this  the  pulse 
and  respiration  are  entirely  stopped ;  in  that  they 
are  both  perceivable. 

CWro  and  Preventiotk, 

Nothing  recovers  a  person  sooner  out  of  the 
hysteric  fit  than  putting  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water. 

When  low  spirite  proceed  from  a  suppression 
of  the  piles  or  the  menses,  these  evacuations  musk 
bo  eocoursged,  or  repeated  cuppings  substituted. 
When  they  teke  their  origin  from  long-continued 
grief,  anxious  thoughto,  or  other  distresses  of 
mind,  nothing  has  done  more  service,  in  these 
cases,  than  agreeable  company,  daily  exercise, 
and  espeqially  long  journeys,  and  a  variety  of 
amusemento. 

Regimen, — A  light  animal  food,  red  wine, 
cheeHful  company,  and  a  good  clear  air,  with 
moderate  exercise,  are  of  great  importance  in  this 
disorder.  Drinking  tea,  and  such  like  tepid  re- 
laxing fluids,  should  be  but  moderately  indulged  in. 

The  cure  consista  in  whatever  tends  to  strength- 
en the  solids,  and  the  whole  habit  in  general ;  and 
nothing  will  effect  this  more  successfully  than  a 
long-continued  use  of  the  mineral  chalybeate  wa- 
ters, and  riding  on  horseback.  Assafmtida  pilli^ 
3  grains  each,  are  often  temporarily  usefuL 

Anti~ky9ttrie  Spiritt, 

Take  of  proof  spirit,  1  pint;  sal  ammoniac,  2 
ounces;  assafoetida,  6  drachms:  potesh,  3  ounoea 
Mix  them,  and  draw  off,  by  distillation,  1  pint, 
with  a  slow  fire. 

The  spirit  is  pale  when  newly  distilled,  but  ac- 
quires a  considerable  tinge  by  keeping.  The  dose 
is  a  toaspoonful,  in  some  water,  during  hysterics, 
and  the  same  to  be  token  occasionally. 

AHti-kyteric  PilU, 
Take  of  compound  pills  of  galbanum,  2  drachms ; 
rust  of  iron,  4  scruples;  syrup  of  ginger,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient.  Form  a  mass,  which  is  to  be  madf? 
into  40  pills,  of  which  teke  4  at  noon  and  at  seven 
in  the  evening  every  day,  drinking  after  them 
half  a  glass  of  port  wine.  These  pills  are  good 
in  hysteric  affections. 

FoBttd  Enemth 

This  is  made  \nj  adding  to  the  ingredients  of 
the  common  clystor  2  drachms  of  the  tincture  of 
assafoetida. 

In  cases  of  hysterics  and  convulsions,  the  fmtid 
enema  is  of  singular  use. 

Opiate  Draught. 

Mix  together  cinnamon  water,  1  ounce;  spirit 
of  caraways,  ^  an  ounce;  sulphuric  ether,  ^  a 
drachm ;  tincture  of  castor,  ^  a  drachm.  Let  this 
draught  be  token  every  six  hours,  if  the  stomach 
should  be  affected  by  cramp.  If  the  feet  are  cold, 
bottles  filled  with  warm  wator  should  be  applied 
to  them. 

Tonic  for  Debilitg  in  FemaUa. 

Take  of  soft  extract  of  bark,  2  drachms;  oo- 
lumbo  and  rust  of  iron,  each  1  drachm;  simple 
syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Make  into  fifl.y 
pills;  take  two,  and  gradually  increase  to  five, 
three  times  a  day. 
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Oompommd  O^lbmntm  FtVa. 
Take  of  guIbMrnm,  myrrh,  ■ftfftp«aiiai,  Meh  I 
OVDC* ;  Msafoetida,  k  An  ovnee ;  eyrnp  of  aoffroa, 
M  muob  OS  is  snAeioBt.  Boot  then  tof(Other. 
TImso  pills  ore  oxoollont  at  onti-hystariof  and  om- 
■Miiap>pi08 :  from  iro  jp^ini  to  half  a  ioniplo 
maj  bo  takoB  erory  Dight,  or  ofloaor. 

Cnrnprmmd  Spirit  of  Lavender, 

Tako  of  spirit  of  lavender,  8  ponnds ;  spirit  of 
rosemary,  1  poand ;  einnamon,  ^  ao  ooDoe ;  ant- 
meg,  the  same ;  red  sanders,  S  draehma.  Digest 
for  ten  days  and  then  strain  off.  This  is  often 
taken  upon  sugar,  and  is  a  salutary  cordial,  far 
preferable  to  drams,  which  are  too  often  had  re- 
oonrso  to  by  persons  feeling  a  groat  tinking  or 
depression  of  the  spirits. 

lufnaitm  of  Senna,  with  Tamarinde. 

Add  to  the  infbsioa  of  senna,  before  it  is 
strained,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds;  then  strain. 
This  forms  a  mild  and  nsefnl  porge,  ezeellently 
suited  for  delicate  stomachs  and  inflammatory 
diseases.  The  taste  of  the  senna  is  well  eoTored 
by  the  aromatio  sugar,  and  by  the  acidity  of  the 
tamarinds.  An  ounce  is  a  oonToniont  porgo. 
Mild  Fnrpatipe, 

Take  of  manna,  2  ounces ;  tamarinds,  I  onnoe ; 
ro«e- water,  1  ounce.  Boil  the  rose-water  and  tam- 
arinds together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add 
the  manna.  Three  tablespoonfnis  to  bo  taken 
every  three  hours,  until  a  moUon  is  obtained. 
Less  is  to  be  given  to  a  child. 

Flhor  Alkne,  or  WkiUe, 

The  floor  albns  is  a  flux  of  thin  matter,  of  a  pel- 
Inoid  or  white  color ;  sometimes  it  is  greenish  or 
yellow,  sharp  and  corroding,  often  fonl  and  foetid, 
especially  if  it  be  of  any  long  standing. 

Tedious  labors,  fluent  miscarriages,  immod- 
erate flowings  of  the  menses,  profuse  evacuations, 
poor  diet,  an  inactive  and  sedentary  life,  are  the 
oaufcs  which  generally  produce  this  disease. 

Regimen,  etc.  —  The  diet  should  be  nourishing: 
milk.  Jellies,  sago,  broths  and  light  meats,  red  port 
wine  in  moderation,  chalybeate  waters,  moderate 
exercise,  and  frequent  ablution  of  the  parts  should 
bo  recommended.  A  standing  posture  of  body 
long  continued,  violent  dancing,  or  much  walk- 
ing, must  be  forbidden. 

Aeirittgeni  Jitjection, 

To  restore  tone  to  the  parts,  it  will  be  necessary 
three  or  four  times  a  day  to  inject  a  portion  of 
the  following  mixture  by  means  of  a  syringe: 

Rub  together  in  a  mortar  white  vitriol,  1  drachm ; 
sugar  of  lead,  10  grains ;  water,  2  drachms.  Mix 
the  whole  with  a  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Another, — Mix  together  1  drachm  of  powdered 
alum  with  1  pint  of  decoction  of  oak-bark.  Inject 
as  above. 

Tonie  and  Aetringent  PilU, 

Take  of  gum  kino,  and  extract  of  Peruvian 
bark,  each,  1  draohm ;  grated  nutmeg,  1  scruple ; 
powdered  alum,  \  drachm ;  syrup,  in  sufficiency  to 
form  a  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  36  pills. 
Three  of  these  are  to  be  taken  at  eleven,  forenoon, 
and  five  in  the  afternoon ;  being  taken  two  hours 
before  dinner,  three  hours  afterwards  washed  down 
by  a  glassful  of  good  port  wine.  Recourse  may, 
at  the  same  time,  be  had  to  tincture  of  Perurian 
bark,  tu  preparations  of  steel,  and  mineral  waters. 

Prevention,  —  Females  afllicted  with  this  disor- 
der should  by  no  means  indulge  in  the  too  free  use 
of  tea,  or  other  warm  slops  of  a  relaxing  nature. 
They  should  sleep  on  a  mattress,  rise  early,  and 
take  such  exercise  as  may  bo  convenient,  and,  if 
possible,  on  horseback.  Cold  bathing  should  also 
be  used  as  often  as  convenient.  In  winte»a  flan- 
nel shift  ought  to  be  worn. 


IwmadtmH  Flam  c/  tkm  Jfeasaiu 
When  the  menses  enntinuo  too  long,  or  e«»me  oft 
too  frequently  for  the  strength  of  the  patient  they 
are  said  to  Im  immoderate,  and  are  generally  oe 
casioned  by  weak  vessels,  thin  blood,  or  a  plo- 
thorie  habit.  This  often  happens  in  ddieate 
women,  who  use  enervating  liqnids  too  freely, 
especially  tea.  It  also  arises  in  conseqvenee  of 
abortion,  and  sometimes  atteids  women  who  aiv 
obliged  to  work  hard. 

Where  the  hsemorrhage  is  excessive,  opiates  an 
of  great  use.  Tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron 
may  be  given,  20  drops  three  times  daily  in  water. 


Astringent  fomentations  may  often  be  vev7  pr»> 
periy  prescribed.  Cloths  dipped  in  decoction  of 
oak  or  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  brandy,  or  red  wine  and  rino- 
gnr,  will  answer  the  purpose  extremely  weiL 

Aetringent  Injection. 

Where  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse,  and  resists 
the  nsnal  means  now  recommended,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  throw  up  the  following  astringent  in- 
jection into  the  uterus  from  time  to  time.  Take 
of  decoction  of  bark,  1  pint;  alum,  in  powder,  Z 
drachms.  Mix,  and  nse  as  an  iigecUon,  three 
times  if  necessary. 

Regimen,  etc,  —  To  confirm  the  cure,  and  pro> 
vent  a  relapse,  the  body  should  be  strenjrthened 
by  proper  exercise,  mineral  waters,  a  light  but 
nourishing  diet;  such  as  light  broths,  red  port 
wine  in  moderation,  and  an  easy  cheerful  mind. 

When  an  immoderate  flux  of  the  menses,  or 
floodings  after  abortion,  is  either  attended  with  or 

f»receded  by  acute  pain,  not  inflammatory,  in  the 
ower  part  of  the  back  or  belly,  and  returns  with 
greater  violence,  as  the  discharge  comes  on,  opium 
will,  in  such  a  case,  answer  better  than  astrin- 
gents, and  may  be  given  in  clysters,  composed  of 
water  or  3  ounces  of  infusion  of  roses,  with  i  a 
drachm  of  laudanum. 

Oreen  Siekneee, 

This  disease  is  commonly  attended  with  listlees- 
ness  to  motion,  a  heaviness,  palenesa  of  complex- 
ion, and  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  also  haemor- 
rhages at  the  nose,  pains  in  the  head,  with  a  great 
sense  of  weight  across  the  eyes,  loathing  of  food, 
a  quick  and  weak  pulse,  finer  albua,  hectic  heats, 
coughs,  and  hysteric  fits. 

There  is  often  indigestion  and  oostiveness,  with 
a  preternntnral  appetite  for  chalk,  lime  and  other 
absorbents. 

Regimen,  etc, — The  diet  ought  to  be  nutritive 
and  generous,  with  a  moderate  use  of  wine.  Ex- 
ercise ought  also  to  be  daily  used,  and  particu- 
larly on  horseback.  The  mind  should  likewise 
be  kept  amused  by  associating  with  agreeable 
company. 

""     Ckalgheate  PilU. 

Mix  together  extract  of  bark  ani^  sulphate  of 
iron  (green  vitriol),  each  1  scruple ;  sub-carbonate 
of  soda  16  gmins;  powdered  myirh  30  grains. 
Add  syrup  of  ginger  to  form  the  whole  into  a  mass, 
which  divide  into  thirty-four  pills.  After  the 
stomach  has  been  cleansed  by  a  gentle  emetic, 
two  of  these  are  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
taking  care  to  wash  them  down  with  nearly  a 
wincglassfnl  of  the  following 

Tonie  DrangJU, 
Mix  together  compound  tincture  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  each 
1  ounoe ;  compound  infusion  of  gentian  1  pint 

Ckalgboate  Dramgku 
Pour  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  mnria/te  of  inai 
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bio  a  gUatfiil  of  oold  water,  or  a  decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark.  Drink  this  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
aa  boar  before  or  two  hoars  after  eaUng, 

T<netW0  •/  Iodine. 

In  many  eaaes  of  green  eioknesa,  attended  with 
lymptoms  of  approaching  consumption,  and  also 
in  incipient  phthisis,  the  saturated  tincture  of 
iodine  may  be  administered  with  great  effect. 

When  tJiken  internally  it  is  very  beneficial  in 
di^ersing  wen.  Ten  drops  of  the  saturated  tinc- 
ture Uken  three  times  a  day,  may  effectually  re- 
move the  complaint  in  the  oourKC  of  five  or  six 
weeks.  The  Lugol'ji  Solution  of  Iodine  will  do  as 
well  as  the  above  fur  the  same  uses.  Dose  five  or 
nz  drops  twice  daily. 

Cenation  of  lA«  i/eRse«. 
The  eonstitation  nndergoee  a  very  considerable 
ehange  at  the  critical  period  when  menstruation 
ceases,  and  it  often  happens  that  chronic,  and 
sometimes  fatal  complaints  arise,  if  care  is  not 
taken  when  this  natural  discharge  terminates.  It 
seldom  stops  all  at  once,  but  graduHlly  ceases, 
being  irregular  both  as  to  quantity  and  time. 

RtifimeH,  etc. — When  the  disappearance  is  sud. 
den  in  females  of  a  plethoric  habit,  malt  liquoi's, 
wine  and  animal  food  ought  for  a  time  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  their  diet  They  should  likewise 
sroid  all  liquors  of  a  spirituous  nature.  Regular 
exereise  should  be  taken  and  the  body  constantly 
kept  open  by  the  tincture  of  senna,  Epsom  salts, 
or  any  other  mild  laxative  medicine. 

If  giddiness  and  occasional  pain  in  the  head 
sffiset  the  patient,  or  if  there  be  a  visible  fulness 
m  the  vessels,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temple  will  be  found  very  beneficiul.  and  if  ulcers 
should  breiik  out  in  the  legs,  etc.,  they  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  healed  up,  unless  a  salutary  drain 
by  means  of  an  issue  be  established  in  some  other 
part. 

Drop9y. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  potassa  in  a' 
pint  of  cold  water ;  take  a  wineglassful  every 
noming  and  evening. 

For  Vomiting  during  Pregnancy, 


The  morning  sickness  is  one  of  the  most  pain- 
fbl  feelings  attendant  on  the  pregnant  state,  nnd 
it  is  one  of  those  which  medicine  commonly  fails 
to  relieve.  A  cup  of  chamomile  or  peppermint 
tea  taken  when  first  waking,  and  suffering  the  pa- 
tient to  be  still  for  an  hour,  will  sometimes  alle- 
viate the  distressing  sickness,  but  should  it  recur 
daring  the  day  these  means  seldom  succeed. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  following  mix- 
tare  should  then  be  taken,  either  occasionally  or 
when  the  vomiting  and  heartburn  are  more  eon- 
tinaal  immediately  after  every  meal :  Take  of  cal- 
dned  magnesia  1  drachm ;  distilled  water  0  ounces ; 
aromatic  tincture  of  rhatany  6  drachms ;  water, 
pare  ammonia,  1  drachm.     Mix. 

Another. — Dr.  Scellier  extols  the  following  mix- 
tare  as  a  remedy  for  nausea  and  vomiting  during 
the  period  of  pregnancy :  Take  of  lettuce-water 
4  ounces ;  gum  arabic  1  scruple ;  syrup  of  white 
poppies,  syrup  of  marsh-meadow  root,  each  2 
oouees ;  Pmssic  acid  4  drops.  Let  an  apothecary 
prepare  the  mixture.  A  tablespoon ful  is  to  be 
taken  every  half  hour  when  the  vomiting  is 
present. 

If  the  lettuce-water  cannot  be  obtained,  8  grains 
of  the  inspissated  white  Juice  (lactuarium)  dis- 
solved in  4  onnees  of  water,  may  be  substituted 
for  it 

Another, — The  saline  mixture  in  a  state  of  effer- 
vesoeaoe,  with  a  pill  of  one  or  two  grains  of  lac- 


tuarium, is  by  some  preferred  to  the  above  com- 
position. When  the  matter  brought  up  is  acid,  a 
weak  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  may  be 
substituted  for  the  saline  mixture. 

To  relieve  Siekneee  nnd  QHalmt  in  Pregnancy, 
Take  of  infusion  of  quassia,  1  ounce;  cinnamon, 
water,  4  drachms ;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  2t 
drops  i  prepared  oyster-shells,  2  grains.  To  be 
taken  at  a  draught,  at  twelve  and  seven  o'clock 
every  day. 

For  Hearthum  during  Ptegnoneg, 
Take  of  solution  of  ammonia,  calcined  magne- 
sia, each   1  drachm;  cinnamon-water  2  ounces; 
common  water  6  ounces.    The  dose  is  a  table- 
spoonful  as  often  as  required. 

Hend^aehe, 
When  head-ache  or  drowsiness  proves  troQb1»- 
some  to  a  pregnant  woman  of  robust  habit,  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm. 
If  she  be  of  a  weak  or  irritable  habit,  leiHshefl 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  temples.  In  both  oasei 
the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  magnesia,  rhu- 
barb, or  some  other  gentle  laxative  medicine. 

Hgeteria, 
When  hysteria  or  fainting  occurs,  the  pregnant 
patient  should  be  plaoed  in  a  horisontal  position 
in  the  open  air.    When  she  is  a  little  recovered  a 
glass  of  wine  in  a  little  cold  water  should  be  ad^ 
ministered,  or  what  is  perhaps  better,  a  few  drops 
of  the  spirits  of  hart«hbrn  in  a  glass  of  water. 
Coetiveneee  and  Pilee, 
To  prevent  these,  women  in  a  pregnant  state 
should  make  frequent  use  of  the  following  elee- 

tuary : 

Mix  together  in  a  marble  mortar  2  ounces  of  the  . 
electuary  of  senna,  i  a  drachm  of  powder  of  jalap ; 
2  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  i  an  ounce  of 
syrup  of  roses.  Half  a  teaspoon  ful  to  be  taken 
every  night  at  bed-time,  or  oftener,  as  long  as  the 
above  complaints  continue. 

Pregnant  women  should  be  particularly  eareftd 
not  to  use  aloes  as  a  purgative,  this  medicine 
being  very  apt  to  increase  the  piles.  The  same 
caution  is  necessary  with  respect  to  Anderson's 
and  Scott's  pills,  the  basis  of  both  of  which  is 
aloes.  If  the  piles  should  prove  so  very  trouble- 
some  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sitting  com- 
fortably, leeches  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  part; 
in  all  other  cases  simple  ablution  with  cold  water, 
with  the  use  of  purgativee  as  above  directed,  will 

be  sufficient. 

Troublejfome  Itchinge, 

Cooling  laxatives  are  likewise  proper  In  thll 
place ;  also  frequent  ablution  with  cold  or  luke- 
warm water.  If  the  itching  does  not  speeaily 
abate,  a  lotion  is  to  be  applied  to  the  parts  twice 
a  day,  consisting  of  a  drachm  of  sugar  of  lead  in 
a  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Swelling  of  the  Feet  and  Anklet. 
Pregnant  women  are  usually  free  from  this  com- 
plaint in  the  morning,  but  suffer  a  good  deal  from 
it  towards  night  ^ 

Prevention. —  In  the  commencement  it  will  be 
merely  requisite  for  the  patient  to  use  a  footstool, 
when  sitting,  so  that  her  feet  may  never  be  in  a 
hanging  position  for  any  length  of  time. 

Rewedy.  —  If  there  should  be  great  distension, 
so  as  to  give  the  sensation  of  almost  bursting, 
slight  soarification  may  be  made  with  the  edge  of  a 
lancet ;  and  fiannels,  wrung  out  of  a  hot  f()menta- 
tion  of  chamomile,  are  soon  after  to  be  applied.  A 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  mixed  in  water  may 
be  taken  once  or  twice  daily,  to  act  on  the  kidneys. 
It  is  almost  unneoessary  to  state  that  this  com* 
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Slaint  invarUbly  diaappears  at  the  period  of  de- 
■very. 

Cramp  of  lAc  Legt  and  Thight, 

This  eomplaint  may  bo  tpoodily  relieved  by 
lubbing  thr*  p  irt  affeoted  with  the  following  lini- 
ment :  Mix  t4igetber  (by  shaking  in  a  phial)  laud- 
anum, i  an  ounce;  tincture  of  oamphor,  1  ounce; 
and  sulphuric  ether,  ^  an  ounce. 

Cramp  in  th€  Stomach, 

This  is  to  be  avoided  by  proper  attention  to 
diet,  which  should  not  be  of  a  flatulent  nature,  or 
too  hard  of  digestion.  Attention  is  likewise  to  be 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 

DtBtention  and  Cracking  of  (he  Skin, 

This  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  latter  montbs 
of  gestation,  accompanied  sometimes  with  con- 
■iderable  soreness.  It  is  to  be  relieved  by  f^- 
quent  friction  with  warm  oil. 

Di$tcntion  of  Vein§, 
The  veins  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and  belly  are  apt 
to  become  enlarged  in  the  latter  stages  of  preg- 
nancy. Although  no  bad  consequences  ever  at- 
tend this,  it  will  be  necessary  sometimes  to  relieve 
it  by  moderate  bleeding,  and  by  repeated  small 
doses  of  infusion  of  senna,  mixed  with  Epsom 
Bi^ts ;  at  the  same  time  using  a  spare  diet.  The 
distended  vein  may  frequently  be  relieved  by  the 
application  of  a  pretty  tight  bandage. 

Incontinence  of  Urine, 

This  very  uncomfortable  complaint  is  to  be  re- 
lieved by  a  fVequent  horizontal  position,  but  can- 
not be  entirely  remedied  except  by  delivery.  Strict 
attention,  however,  ought  to  be  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  much  comfort  will  be  felt  by  the  use  of 
a  large  sponge  properly  fastened. 

EeetleeenetB  and  Want  of  Sfecp, 
In  this  case,  cooling  laxative  medicines,  as  the 
infusion  of  senna,  with  Epsom  salts,  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  used.  If  relief  be  not  soon  obtained, 
small  quantities  of  blood  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
patient  Opiates  ought  seldom  to  be  used,  as  they 
tend  sometimes  to  increase  the  febrile  state  of  the 
Datient 

Convulnont, 

When  a  female  is  disposed  to  this  complaint 
from  a  plethoric  habit,  there  will  be  great  fullness 
and  giddiness  in  the  head,  in  the  latter  months  of 
gestation ;  also  drowsiness,  with  a  sensation  of 
weight  in  the  forehead  when  she  stoops,  or  bends 
forward,  accompanied  sometimes  by  imperfect 
vision,  and  the  appearance  of  atoms  floating  before 
the  eyes.  In  such  a  case,  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  the 
bowels  are  afterwards  to  be  kept  open  by  frequent 
and  small  doses  of  infusion  of  senna,  mixed  with 
cream  of  tartar,  untU  the  above  symptoms  entirely 
disappear.  Wine,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  and 
solid  or  animal  food  are  likewise  to  be  avoided. 

When  convulsions  have  occurred,  and  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  owing  to 
irritation,  rather  than  plethora,  it  will  likewise  he 
necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  a  small  degree, 
both  from  the  arm,  and  by  the  application  of 
Ippohes  to  the  temples.  The  bowels  are  also  to  be 
kept  perfectly  open,  and  a  common  clyster,  con- 
taining from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  lauda- 
num, is  to  be  administered.  The  warm  bath  is 
likewise  exceedingly  useful;  at  the  same  time 
taking  care  to  strengthen  the  habit  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  Milk  Fever. 

This  fever  generally  arises  about  the  third  or 
Ibiu-th  day  after  delivery.     The  symptoms  axe 


pain  and  distention  of  the  breasts,  shooting^ 
quently  towards   the  arm-pit.      Sometimes    thm 
breasts  become  hard,  hot,  and  inflamed.    It  getk^^ 
rally  continues  a  day  or  two,  and  ends  spoota^ 
neously  by  copious  sweats,  or  a  large  quantitj  of 
pale  urine. 

Remedie*. — If  it  should  fJrove  violent,  especial! j- 
in  young  women  of  a  plethoric  constitution,  vre 
should  abate  the  inflammation  by  bleeding;   tbia, 
however,  is  rarely  necessary.     But,  in  every  con- 
stitution, the  body  must  be  kept  open  by  ^r^i^tle 
cooling  laxatives,  or  clysters.     The  breasts  should. 
be  often  drawn  either  by  the  child,  or,  if  the  naother 
does  not  design  to  give  suck,  by  some  proper  per- 
son.    If  the  breasts  are  bard,  very  turgid,  or  in- 
flamed, emollient  fomentations  ought  to  be  a.p- 
plied  to  them.     The  common  poultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil,  may  be 
used  on  this  occasion ;  and  warm  milk,  or  a  de- 
coction of  elder  flowers,  for  a  fomentation. 

Begimen. — The  patient  should  use  a  simple  diet* 
consisting  only  of  panada,  or  some  other  farina- 
ceous substanoes.  Her  driuk  may  be  barley-water, 
milk  and  water,  gruel,  or  the  like. 

Infiamcd  Brtaefi, 

When  the  breasts  tumefy,  and  begin  to  be  un- 
easy, a  few  days  after  delivery,  from  the  milk 
stagnating,  gentle  diaphoretics  and  purgatives 
are  to  be  used,  and  camphorated  spirits  of  wine  is 
to  be  applied,  or  warm  oloths  dipped  in  brandy, 
are  to  be  put  to  the  arm-pits.  Should  pain  with 
inflammation  come  on,  apply  a  poultice  of  bread, 
milk  and  oil,  and  an  emollient  fomentation  ;  and 
in  case  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented,  it  must 
be  opened  with  a  lancet.  The  ulcer  is  afterwards 
to  be  treated  according  to  the  common  rules  for 
disorders  of  that  kind. 

If  there  be  only  a  hardness  in  the  breast,  from 
coagulated  milk,  emollient  cataplasms  and  fomen- 
tations are  to  be  used,  likewise  fresh  linseed  oU, 
by  way  of  liniment. 

Sore  Nipplee, 

Chapped  or  sore  nipples  are  very  frequent  with 
those  who  give  suck.  In  this  case  the  olive  oil  is 
a  very  proper  application ;  or  fresh  cream  spread 
upon  flne  linen ;  or  a  solution  of  gum  arable  in 
water.  Collodion,  applied  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil,  is  the  most  eSeotnal  remedy. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  thi^  whatever 
applications  be  made  use  of  to  the  nipples,  they 
ought  to  be  washed  off"  before  the  child  is  permit- 
ted to  suck.  This  is  not  always  necessary  with 
collodion. 

Puerperal  Fever, 

Puerperal  fever  commonly  begins  with  a  rigor, 
or  chilliness,  on  the  flrst,  second,  or  third  day 
after  delivery;  followed  by  a  violent  pain  and 
soreness  over  the  belly.  There  is  much  thirst; 
pain  in  the  head,  chiefly  in  the  forehead  and  parts 
about  the  eyebrows;  a  flushing  in  the  face;  anx- 
iety ;  a  hot,  dry  skin ;  quick  and  weak  palse, 
though  sometimes  it  will  resist  the  finger  pretty 
strongly;  a  shortness  in  breathing;  high-colored 
nrine,  and  a  suppression  of  the  natural  discharge. 
Sometimes  a  vomiting  and  purging  attend  from 
the  first,  but  in  general,  in  tho  beginning,  the 
belly  is  costive ;  however,  when  the  disease  prorea 
fatail,  a  diarrhcea  generally  supervenes,  and  the 
stools  at  last  become  involuntary. 

The  cause  of  this  fever  has  been  commonly 
ascribed  either  to  a  suppression  of  the  natural 
discharge,  an  inflammation  in  the  womb,  or  a 
retention  of  the  milk. 

Remedie; — If  the  belly  be  costive,  an  e*noIlient 
opening  clyster  is  to  be  administered;   and,  if 
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itools  Mid  an  Abatement  of  the  iwin  be  not  pro- 
nired  thereby,  immediate  reeoarae  is  to  be  had 
to  eatbarties,  and  bI<>ediDg  from  the  arm.  Those 
to  be  reeomtuended  are,  infusion^ of  senoa,  or  cas- 
tor oil :  either  in  saffloient  quantity. 

AAer  the  intestinal  oanal  is  suffieiently  eleared, 
a  (ceatle  diaphoresis  is  to  be  ODCouraged  by 'such 
mMieines  as  at  the  same  time  promote  the  relief 
r  pain.  This  intention  is  best  answered  by  small 
do«es  of  ipeeaeoanha,  tartar  emetic,  or  aotimo* 
nial  wine,  combined  with  opium  in  pill  or  laada> 
sam,  and  given  about  fonr  times  in  the  coarse  of 
the  twenty- four  hoars.  In  the  intermediate  spaoes 
of  time,  interpose  saline  draughts.  It  is  proper  to 
state,  that  when  ehild-bed  fever  is  epidemic,  es- 
peeiaily  in  cities  or  hospitals,  it  is  more  mslig- 
nant  and  prostrating^  and  will  not  bear  redueing 
treatment. 

Jiegimen. — The  patient's  drink  should  consist  of 
pure  water  with  toast  in  it;  barley-water,  either 
by  itself  or  with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitre; 
whey  made  with  rennet  or  vinegar;  milk  and  wa- 
ter :  lemonade ;  a  slight  infusion  of  malt ;  and  mint 
or  sage  tesk.  ^ 


MANAGBMENT   AND  DISBASES   OF 
CHILDREK. 

In/ant  Nwning, 
A  chad,  when  it  oomes  into  the  world,  should 
be  laid  (for  the  first  month)  upon  a  thin  maitress 
rather  longer  than  itself,  which  the  nurse  may 
sometimes  keep  upon  her  lap,  that  the  child  may 
always  lie  straight,  and  only  sit  up  as  the  nurse 
slanU  the  mattress.  To  set  a  child  quite  upright 
before  the  end  of  the  first  month  is  hurtful. 
Afterwards  the  nurse  may  begin  to  set  it  up  and 
dance  it  by  degrees;  and  it  must  be  kept  as  dry 
as  possible. 

Frietiom, 

The  elothing  should  be  very  light,  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  child,  that  the  legs  may  be  got  at 
with  case,  in  order  to  have  them  often  rubbed  in 
the  day  with  a  warm  hand  or  flannel,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  inside  of  them.  Rubbing  a  child  all 
over,  takes  off  scurf,  and  makes  the  blood  cir- 

gnlatet 

Rubbing  the  anklebones  and  inside  of  the  knees 
will  strengthen  those  parts,  and  make  the  child 
■tretch  its  knees  and  keep  them  flat. 

Pontion, 

A  nnrse  ought  to  keep  a  child  as  little  in  her 
arms  as  possible,  lest  the  legs  should  be  cramped, 
and  the  toes  turned  inwards.  Let  her  always  keep 
the  child's  legs  loose.  The  oftoner  the  posture  is 
changed  the  better* 

Bj  slow  degrees  the  infant  should  be  accustomed 
to  exercise,  both  wi'.hin  doors  and  in  the  open  air; 
but  he  never  should  be  moved  about  immediately 
after  sucking  or  feeding ;  it  will  be  apt  to  sicken 
him.  Exercise  should  be  given  by  carrying  him 
about  and  gently  dandling  him  him  in  his  mother 
or  nurse's  arms ;  but  dancing  him  up  and  down 
on  the  knee  is  very  fatiguing  for  a  young  child. 

To  prevent  Dietortiim. 
Tossing  a  child  about,  and  exercising  it  in  the 
open  air  in  fine  weather,  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
In  cities  children  are  not  to  be  kept  in  hot  rooms, 
but  to  have  as  much  air  as  possible.  Want  of  ex- 
ercise is  the  cause  of  rickets,  large  heads,  weak 
joinU,  a  contracted  breast,  and  diseased  Inngs, 
besides  a  nomerous  train  of  othor  evils. 


Rendering  Children  Hardy. 

Endeavor  to  harden  the  body,  but  without  re- 
sorting to  any  violent  means.  All  attempts  to 
render  children  hardy,  must  be  made  by  gradual 
steps.  Nature  admits  of  no  sudden  transiiions. 
Fur  instance,  infants  should,  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees, be  inured  to  the  cool,  nnd  then  to  the  cold 
bath ;  at  the  same  time  attention  must  be  paid  ta 
their  previous  managemenL  If  they  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  tu  an  effeminating  treatment, 
and  should  be  suddenly  subjected  to  an  opposite 
extreme,  such  a  change  would  be  attended  with 
danger.  When  children  have  once  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  hardy  system  of  education,  such  a 
plan  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

CUaulineee  and  Bathing* 

The  child's  skin  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean  by 
washing  its  limbs  morning  and  evening,  and  like- 
wise its  neck  and  ears ;  beginning  with  warm  water, 
till  by  degrees  he  will  not  only  bear,  but  like  to 
he  washed  with  cool  or  cold  water. 

Alter  he  is  a  month  old,  if  he  has  no  cough, 
fever,  or  eruption,  the  bath  should  be  colder  and 
colder  ( if*  the  season  be  mild),  and  gradually  it  may 
be  used  as  it  oomes  from  the  fountain.  After 
carefully  drying  the  whole  body,  head  and  limbs, 
another  dry  soft  cloth,  a  little  warmed,  should  be 
used  gently  to  take  all  the  damp  from  the  wrinkles 
or  fat  parts  Uiat  fold  together.  Then  rub  the 
limbs ;  but  when  the  body  is  rubbed,  take  special 
care  not  to  press  upon  the  stomach  or  belly.  On 
these  parts  the  hand  should  move  in  a  circle,  be- 
cause the  bowels  lie  in  that  direction.  If  the  skin 
is  chafed,  starch-powder  is  to  be  used.  The  utmost 
tenderness  is  necessary  in  drying  the  head,  and 
no  binding  should  be  made  dose  about  iU  Squees- 
ing  the  head,  or  combing  it  roughly,  may  cause 
dreadful  diseases,  and  even  the  loss  of  reason.  A 
small  soft  brush,  lightly  applied,  is  safer  than  a 
comb.  Clean  clothes  every  morning  and  evening 
will  tend  greatly  to  a  child's  health  and  oomfort. 

Dreee* 

With  regard  to  the  child's  dress  in  the  day,  let 
it  be  a  shirt,  a  petticoat  of  fine  flannel,  reaching 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  child's  feet,  with  a 
dimity  top  (commonly  called  a  bodice-coat),  to  tio 
behind.  Over  this  put  a  robe  or  frock  or  what- 
ever may  be  convenient,  provided  it  is  fastened 
behind,  and  not  reaching  much  below  the  child's 
feet,  that  his  motions  may  be  strictly  observed. 

Caps  are,  as  a  general  rule,  undesirable.  The 
head  should  be  kept  cool. 

The  dress  for  the  night  may  be  a  shirt,  a  blanket 
to  tie  on,  and  a  thin  gown  to  tie  over  the  blanket. 

The  Act  of  Dreeeing, 

Some  people  in  dressing  an  infant  seem  in  such 
haste  as  to  toss  him  in  a  way  that  must  fatigue 
and  harass  him.  The  most  tender  deliberation 
should  be  observed.  In  addition  to  this  hurried 
dressing,  his  clothes  are  often  so  tight  that  he  frets 
and  roars.  Pins  should  never  be  used  in  an  in- 
fant's clothes;  and  every  string  should  be  so 
loosely  tied  that  one  might  get  two  fingers  be- 
tween it  and  the  part  where  it  is  fixed.  Bandages 
round  the  head  should  be  strictly  forbidden. 
Many  instances  of  idiocy,  fits,  and  deformity,  ara 
owing  to  tight  bandages. 

Sle^, 
Infants  cannot  sleep  too  long;  and  it  is  a  favor- 
able symptom,  when  they  enjoy  a  calm  and  long- 
continued  rest,  of  which  they  should  by  no  means 
be  deprived,  as  this  is  the  greatest  support  granted 
to  them  by  nature.  A  child  lives  comparatively 
much  faster  than  an'  adult;  its  blood  flows  more 
rapidly ;  and  every  stimulus  operates  more  power- 
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folly.  Sleep  promote!  a  more  calm  and  oniform 
eiroalation  of  the  blond,  and  it  faoilitat^s  asslmi- 
lation  of  the  nutriment  received.  The  horitontal 
poetare,  likewise,  is  the  most  fiirorable  to  the 
growth  and  bodily  development  of  the  infant 

Duration  of,  and  t\m9  for  Sleep. 

Sleep  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
infant  A  fler  an  aninterrupted  rest  of  nine  months 
in  the  womb,  this  salutary  refreshment  ohould 
oontinue  to  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  a  child's  ex- 
istence. A  continued  wakefulness  of  twenty-four 
hours  would  prove  destructive.  After  the  age  of 
six  months,  the  periods  of  steep,  as  well  as  all 
ether  animal  functions,  may  in  some  degree  be 
regulated ;  yet  even  then,  a  child  should  be  suffer- 
ed t(»  sleep  the  whole  night,  and  several  hours  both 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Mothers  and 
nurses  should  endeavor  to  accustom  infants  from 
the  time  of  their  birth,  to  sleep  in  the  night  pre- 
ferably to  the  day,  and  for  this  purpose  they  ought 
to  remove  all  external  impressions  which  mny  dis- 
turb their  rest,  such  as  noise,  light,  etc.,  but  espe- 
•ially  they  should  not  obey  every  call  for  taking 
them  up  and  giving  food  at  improper  times.  After 
the  second  year  of  their  age,  they  will  not  instinct- 
ively require  to  sleep  in  the  forenoon,  though 
after  dinner  it  may  be  continued  till  the  third 
and  fourth  year,  if  the  child  shows  a  particular 
inclination  to  repose ;  because  till  that  age,  the  full 
half  of  its  time  may  safely  be  allotted  to  sleep. 
From  that  period,  however,  it  ought  to  be  short- 
ened for  the  space  of  one  hour  with  every  succeed- 
ing year;  so  that  a  child  seven  years  old  may 
sleep  about  eight  and  not  exceeding  nine  hours ; 
this  proportion  may  be  continued  to  the  age  of 
sdolesoenoe,  and  eren  manhood. 

Awaking  Suddenly, 

To  awaken  children  from  their  sleep  with  a 
noise,  or  in  an  impetuous  manner,  is  extremely  in- 
judicious and  hurtful,  nor  is  it  proper  to  earry 
them  fVom  a  dark  room  immediately  into  a  glaring 
light  against  a  daisling  wall ;  for  the  sudden  im- 
pression of  light  debilitates  the  organs  of  vision, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  weak  eyes,  from  early 
infancy.  In  fact  it  is  a  sound  precept  never  to 
waken  a  young  child  from  sleep  at  alL 

Reeileeeneee  at  night. 
An  infant  is  sometimes  vexy  restless  at  night  and 
it  is  generally  owing  either  to  cramming  him  with 
a  heavy  supper,  tight  night-clothes,  or  over- heat- 
ing by  too  many  blankets.  It  may  als  >  proceed  from 
putting  him  to  sleep  too  early.  I  ndressing  and 
bathing  will  weary  and  dispose  him  for  sleep,  and 
the  universal  stillness  wUl  promote  it  This  habit 
and  all  others  depend  on  attention  at  first  Accus- 
tom him  to  regular  hours,  and  if  he  has  a  good  sleep 
in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  it  will  be  easy  to 
keep  him  brisk  all  the  evening.  It  is  right  to 
offer  him  drink  when  a  young  infant ;  and  more 
solid,  though  simple  food,  when  he  is  going  to  bed, 
after  ho  is  two  or  three  months  old,  but  do  not 
force  him  to  receive  it;  and  never  let  anything 
but  the  prescription  of  a  physician  in  sickness, 
tempt  the  nurses  to  give  him  wine,  spirits,  or  any 
drug  to  make  him  sleep.  Milk  and  water,  whey, 
or  thin  gruel,  is  the  only  fit  liquor  for  little  ones, 
even  when  they  can  run  about  The  more  simple 
and  light  their  diet  and  drink,  the  more  they  will 
thrive.  In  the  night  a  drink  of  water  will  often 
do  better  than  the  breast  Such  food  will  keep 
their  bowels  regular,  and  they  cannot  be  long  well 
If  Uiat  essential  point  be  neglected. 

^iMi«eM«tito,  etc 
She  bodily  ednoation  of  hoys  and  girls  ought  in 


•very  respect  to  be  uniform.    A  great  dlfferonoc 
nsnally  prevails  in  the  education  of  the  sexes  dar- 
ing infancy.    Parents  being  too  anxious  for   th« 
aecompllsbment  of  girls,  imagine  that  they  must 
be    kept    under  a  certain    restraint      Boys,    in 
general,  are  not  laced,  but  girls  are  com  pressed 
tight  enough  to  suiTooate  them ;  beoaase  it  is  erro- 
neously supposed,  that  this  injudiciuns  praetico 
contributes  to  an  elegant  shape,  though,  ultimiste- 
ly,  the  eontmry  effect  ia  obvious ;  as  it  is  the  surest 
way  of  making  children  round  shouldered  mn<k 
deformed.      Oirls  are,  fVom  their  cradles,  com- 
pelled to  a  more  sedentary  life;   and  with    thin 
intention,  dolls,  and  other  playthings,  are  eiu-iy 
procured ;   yet  boys  are  permitted  to  take  more 
frequent  exercise.    Thus,  girls  are  confined    in 
their  apartments,  while  boys  amuse  themselvea  in 
the  open  air.    Such  absurd  constraints  impede  the 
free  and  progressive  ovolntion  of  the  different 
faculties  and  powers. 

The  Yellow  Oum, 

The  yellow  gum  is  known  by  a  yellow  tinge  of 
the  skin,  with  languor  and  a  tendency  to  sleep.  It 
is  to  be  relieved  by  giving  a  teaspoonful  or  more 
of  castor  oil,  to  clear  the  intestines.  When  the 
disease  does  not  give  way  to  this  treatment  giTW 
half  a  grain  of  calomel,  or  A  grains  of  rhubarb. 

Vomiting. 

When  the  food  is  vomited  in  an  unaltered  statei^ 
it  is  generally  a  sign  of  over-feeding ;  but  when  the 
vomiting  is  bilious,  or  when  the  food  is  partly 
digested,  the  diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  the 
bowels  opened  by  I  grain  of  calomel,  given  in 
sugar.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  a  teaspoon ftil  of 
castor  oil  on  the  following  morning.  If  the  vom- 
iting should  still  continue,  give  lime-water  ur  the 
calomel  powder  (containing  1  or  3  grains,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hge)  a  second  time.  If  there  be  meeb 
irritation,  apply  a  spice-plaster  to  the  stomachy 
and.  If  possible,  give  a  teaspoonful  of  the  saline 
medicine,  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  and  contain- 
ing 1  or  2  drops  of  laudanum. 

Hieeupe. 

These  generally  arise  from  acidity  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  may  be  remedied  by  the  administration 
of  0  grains  of  prepared  chalk  with  2  grains  of 
powdered  rhubarb,  given  in  a  little  syrup  or  gruet 
If  very  severe,  the  stomach  is  to  be  rubbed  with  a 
little  soap  liniment  or  opodeldoc,  to  which  a  little 
laudanum  has  been  added. 

Oriping  and  Flatuleneg, 

These  are  known  by  continual  crying,  restlesa- 
ness,  and  drawing  up  of  the  legs.  When  attended 
by  diarrhma  and  green  stools,  it  is  to  be  relieved, 
in  general,  by  the  administration  of  a  few  grains 
of  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  If  sour  belchinga,  etc 
still  continue,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  teaspoon- 
ful every  quarter  of  an  hour,  of  equal  parts  of 
camphor- water  and  cinnamon -water.  After  this, 
particularly  if  there  be  any  purging,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  give  a  little  rhubarb  and  magnesia  again, 
and  now  and  then  a  little  chalk  mixture. 

Abeorhent  Mixture, 

If  the  pains  are  very  great  so  as  to  make  the 
child  scream  violently,  two  teaspoonsful  of  the 
following  mixture,  with  1  or  2  drops  of  laudanum, 
may  be  given  directly :  Mix  together,  prepared 
chalk,  1  scruple;  tincture  of  caraway  seeds,  3 
drachms;  oomponnd  spirits  of  lavender,  I  drachm, 
and  of  peppermint-water,  2  ounces. 

As  soon  as  there  is  din^nntion  of  pain,  a  purge* 
tive  should  be  given,  particularly  if  the  bowels 
happen  to  be  in  a  eostiye  state.  The  best  will  be 
castor  oil.  The  above  mixture  may  afterwards  be 
occasionally  eontinned,  bat  without  the  landanunu 
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This  may.  in  general,  if  the  stools  are  green, 
be  reliefred  by  a  brisk  pargatire,  of  from  1  tu  2 
grains  of  ealomel,  with  4  or  6  grains  of  rhubarb, 
aeeording  to  the  age  of  the  eblld.  The  absorbent 
Miztare  in  then  to  be  giyen  as  before  directed. 

Furiker  Seatedie^. 
When  the  stools  are  very  freqaent,  and  are 
either  slimy  or  tinged  with  blotid,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  5  grains  of  rhubarb  every  six  hoars,  the 
food  being  beef  tea,  sago^  isinglass  In  milk  or 
ealfafooi  jelly,  the  body  being  wrapped  in  warm 
flaaneL  A  spioe  plaster  may  likewise  be  applied 
to  the  belly,  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing tonic  and  astringent  mixture  is  to  be  given 
every  six  hours.  Mix  together  chalk  mixture,  2 
ounces;  laadanom,  12  drops;  andeinnamon  water, 
leaaoe. 

Opioid  Clyter. 

If  the  fluid  stools  are  ^ected  with  great  force  a 
dyster  afaould  be  given  composed  of  half  a  tea- 
eupfnl  of  boiled  starch,  and  2  to  6  drops  of  lau- 
danum. This  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
sight  hours,  if  the  symptoms  do  not  abate. 

Sxeori^tiom  of  fA«  Skin, 

Children  are  apt  to  be  chafed  between  the 
thigha,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  the  wrinkles  of 
the  neck,  from  want  of  proper  attention  to  olean- 
linesa.  In  such  eases  it  will  be  necessary  to  bathe 
the  parts  twioe  a  day  (or  every  time  that  the 
fhild's  things  are  changed)  with  a  liUle  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  to  apply  a  puff  with  a  lit- 
tle powder  of  pure  starch,  arrow-root,  or  lye- 
lueal,  immedi«toly  afterwards,  so  as  to  keep  the 
parte  dry.  When  discharges  take  place  behind 
^«  ears  they  must  not  be  dried  up  too  suddenly, 
es  such  a  ciienmstanee  might  produce  a  diversion 
to  the  brain.  In  such  eases  it  will  be  always  best 
to  give  frequent  doses  of  castor  oil,  or  calomel, 
every  other  night,  in  the  proportion  of  1  grain 
to  3  grains  of  rhubarb. 

OWfCIM«O«0  £Wip<«<MM. 

Ko  real  danger  attends  these  eruptions,  which 
sie  generally  known  by  the  names  of  red-gum, 
nettle-rash,  etc  All  that  is  required  to  be  done 
is  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  such  means  as  are 
prescribed  in  the  foregoing  article,  and  to  guard 
against  cold,  which  might  drive  the  eruption  in- 
wardly, and  so  produce  internal  inflammations  of 
a  critical  nature.  If  the  milk  or  food  be  consid- 
ered the  cause,  the  nurse  or  diet  ought  to  be 
changed;  and  if  sickness  and  vomiting  should 
prevail,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  absorbent 
mixture  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Qriping  and 
flatulency. 

TU  Tknuk, 

This  disease  makes  ite  appearance  with  little 
aleerataons  in  the  month,  tongue,  eto.,  of  a  white 
color,  and  sometimes  of  a  yellow  appearance. 
They  are  generally  owing  to  acidities  in  the 
stouaeh,  etc 

la  this  disordsr  nothing  avails  more  than  an 
emetic  at  first,  aai  then  a  little  magnesia  and  rhu- 
barb  (if  there  be  diarrhoea),  with  thin  chicken* 
water  as  drink.  Cblurato  of  potassa,  or  the  ab- 
sorbent mixture  (see  Griping  and  Flatulency),  will 
also  be  proper.  If  there  is  no  looseness,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  with  3 
or  4  grains  of  rhubarb.  The  mouth  and  throat 
shouM  at  the  same  time  be  eleansed  by  gargles. 

Syrup  of  Black  Curranls. 
Take  of  the  juice  of  black  cnrranU,  strained,  1 
pint;  double  refined  sugar,  24  ounces.     Dissolve 
the  sugar,  and  boil  to  make  a  syrup. 


A  teaspoonfnl  of  this  may  be  given  to  ohUdren 
in  the  thrush. 

FttlUng  DiMtm  of  iht  FwndnmtnU 

This  happens  fVequently  to  children  who  ery 
much,  or  who  have  had  a  dinrrboea,  or  fmrn 
straining  on  going  to  stool.  If  it  proceed  from 
oostiveness.  give  lenitive  clysters.  In  case  the 
gut  be  swelled  or  infiamed,  foment  with  warm 
milk,  or  deooclion  of  oak  bark,  or  wash  frequently 
with  oold  water.  The  protruded  part^  are  now  to 
be  replaced  by  the  finger,  and  supported  by  a  truss 
or  bandage.  The  internal  use  uf  tonics  will  be 
proper.  A  child  subject  to  this  should  nut  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  on  a  low  vessel  or  ehair  when  the 
bowels  are  moved. 

Demtititm, 

When  children  are  abont  cutting  their  teeth 
they  slaver  much,  are  feverish,  hot,  and  uneasy; 
their  gums  swell,  and  are  very  painful;  they  are 
sometimes  loose  in  the  bowels,  and  at  other  times 
oostive ;  now  and  then  convulsions  come  on. 

Leeches  are  often  of  use  applied  behind  the 
ears;  also  blisters. 

Searyfying  t\t  Onwu, 

Instead  of  giving  narcotics  to  children  cutting 
their  teeth,  it  is  strenuously  reoommended  to  have 
the  tumid  gums  divided  by  a  lancet  duwn  to  the 
tooth ;  an  operation  at  once  safe  and  unattended 
with  pain.  If  done  in  time,  from  removing  the 
cause  of  the  complaint,  all  the  symptoms  will 
disappear  of  themselves.  Instead  of  giving  prep- 
arations of  opium,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  m^ority 
of  cases  far  better  to  administer  calomel,  in  mi- 
nute doses,  as  this  medicine  is  well  known  to  pos- 
sess peculiar  vffioncy  m  pr«>moting  absorption  in 
these  parte.  The  bowels,  if  costive,  should  be  kept 
regularly  open,  and  if  there  should  be  looseness 
of  the  bowels,  it  should  by  no  mesns  be  discour- 
aged. Instead  of  coral  or  any  other  hard  body, 
let  the  child  nibble  at  a  ring  of  gum-elastic 

CbasMJWioiM. 

Children  are  particularly  liable  to  convulsions 
at  the  period  of  teething,  small  pox,  measles,  and 
other  eruptive  diseases;  sometimes,  also,  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  such  as  tight  clothes,  bandages, 
eto.  When  they  proceed  from  any  of  these,  bath- 
ing the  feet,  or  the  whole  body,  in  warm  water, 
of  92<>  or  94°,  and  administering  a  mild  clyster, 
will  almost  immediately  relieve  them.  To  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  fit,  cold  water  should  be  poured 
over  the  face  and  neck,  while  the  revt  of  the  body 
is  in  the  bath.  Afterwards  a  musterd  plaster, 
weakened  with  fiour,  may  be  applied  for  a  short 
time  to  the  back. 

The  return  of  convulsions  is  to  be  prevented 
only  by  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  existing 
irritetion ;  but,  in  general,  when  the  body  is  kept 
carefully  open,  there  will  be  little  cause  to  fear  a 
return. 

Inward  FiU, 

In  these  fite  the  infant  appears  as  if  asleep;  the 
eyelids,  however,  are  not  quite  closed,  but  fre- 
quently twinkle,  and  show  the  whites  turned  up* 
wards.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  sometimes 
slightly  distorted,  the  mouth  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  laugh  or  smile  The  breath  is  some- 
times very  quick,  and  at  others  stops  for  a  time; 
while  the  eyelids  and  lips  are  pale  and  dark  al- 
ternately. The  infant  stertles  on  the  least  noise^ 
and  sighs  deeply  or  breaks  wind.  This  relieves 
him  for  a  little,  but  he  soon  relapses  into  a  doie. 
Whenever  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  are  ob- 
served, it  will  be  right  to  awaken  the  infant,  by 
stirring  or  otherwise,  and  to  mb  ite  back  and  belly 
well  before  the  fixe,  until  wind  escapes.    At  the 
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•ame  time  it  will  be  proper  to  gire  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  drink  or  pap,  oontalning  2  drops  of 
oil  of  rni»e  or  camways.  As  soon  after  as  possi- 
ble, a  pargative  of  castor  oil,  or  a  grain  or  two  of 
ealomol  (aooording  to  the  age),  with  2  or  8  grains 
of  rh  ibarb,  is  to  ^  given,  to  empty  the  bowels  of 
whatever  crude  matter  n^ay  occasion  the  dis- 
order. 

The  RieketB, 

This  disorder  affects  the  bones  of  children,  and 
eauneii  a  considerable  protuberance,  inenrration, 
or  distortion  of  them.  It  may  arise  from  rarioos 
causes,  bat  more  particularly  when  proper  care 
has  not  been  taken  with  children ;  when  they  hare 
been  too  tiirhtly  swathed  in  some  parts,  and  too 
looBcly  in  others ;  keeping  them  too  long  in  one 
and  the  snme  position;  and  not  keeping  them 
clean  and  dry.  Sometimes  it  may  proeeed  from  a 
lax  habit,  at  others  from  costireness. 

It  nsually  appears  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
month  and  continues  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  year 
of  the  child's  age.  The  head  becomes  large  and 
the  fontanel  keeps  long  open;  the  countenance 
is  full  and  llorid;  the  Joints  knotty  and  distorted, 
especially  about  the  wrists,  less  near  the  ankles. 
The  ribs  protuberate  and  grow  crooked ;  the  belly 
swells ;  cough  and  disorder  of  the  lungs  succeed, 
and  there,  is,  withai,  a  very  early  understanding, 
and  the  child  moves  but  weakly,  and  waddles  in 
walking. 

Regimtn,  etc — The  regimen  should  be  light  and 
properly  seasoned;  the  air  dry  and  clear;  exer- 
cise and  motion  should  be  encouraged,  and  band- 
ages as  well  as  instruments  contrived  to  keep  the 
limbs  in  a  proper  situation  ;  hut  wc  should  take 
eare  that  they  be  so  formed  as  not  to  put  the  child 
to  pain  or  restrain  it  too  much. 

Cold  sea-bathing  is  of  infinite  use,  after  which 
friction  should  be  used,  and  the  child  placed  be- 
tween two  blankets,  so  as  to  encourage  perspira- 
tion. The  back  should  be  well  rubbed  with  opo- 
deldoc or  good  old  rum  every  night  .Chalybeates 
are  also  very  servioeable. 

A  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark  is  also  good,  with 
red  wine ;  it  is  to  be  used  with  moderation  in  the 
forenoon  and  after  dinner. 

DiHortion  of  the  Spine, 

Dr.  Weitch,  an  eminent  physician  of  Berlin,  has 
published  in  Hufeland's  Journal  a  simple  remedy 
for  weakness  of  the  back-bone  of  infants,  and 
which  he  considers  capable  of  preventing  distor- 
tion. This  method  consists,  first,  in  frequent  and 
elose  examination  of  the  child's  back-bone,  and 
secondly,  on  the  slightest  trace  of  any  distortion, 
to  wash  the  same  with  brandy  every  morning  and 
night,  and  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
child's  keeping  a  straight  posture  both  sleeping 
and  waking,  and  if  it  can  be  bathed  from  time  to 
time  it  will  be  so  much  the  better. 

Jelly  from  the  Raepingt  of  Ivorg, 
The  raspings  of  ivory  impart  to  boiling  water  a 
very  pleasant  Jelly,  which  has  been  found  more 
easy  of  digestion  and  more  nutritious  than  that 
of  the  hartshorn  shavings  or  isinglass.  Mixed 
with  the  jelly  of  the  arrow -root  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  seven,  it  has  been  recommended  for 
weakly  and  rickety  children  and  consumptive  or 
emaciated  invalids. 

Bingworm  and  Scald  Head, 

It  is  well  known  that  these  disorders,  which  are 
in  many  respects  similar,  are  contagious;  there- 
fore no  comb  or  hair-brush  used  by  a  child  af- 
fected by  them  is  to  be  used  by  another  child 
either  in  a  school  or  in  the  same  family.    Nor 


should  tbe  hat  or  cap  of  mob  a  child  be  wo: 
any  other. 

Treaimeni, — The  intraetableness  of  most  ol»il<- 
dren,  when  attempted  to  be  controlled  or  ^*»w^ 
emed  by  the  accustomed  mode  of  treating aa^ 
proves  in  most  instances  a  material  obstacle  in  ^lao 
way  of  curing  this  malignant  disease,  and  t:Iae» 
quickness  with  which  the  hair  of  the  scalp  growva 
in  children,  has  hitherto  in  many  instanoes 
dered  every  effort  ineffectuaL  It  was  a  const 
failure  under  these  inauspicious  cireumstaa 
that  led  Mr.  Barlow,  a  medical  professor  in 
cashire,  to  adopt  the  subjoined  lotion :  Take 
sulphate  of  potassa,  recently  prepared,  3  drachnas  ; 
Spanish  white  soap  I^  drachms;  lime-water  li 
ounces,  and  spirits  of  wine  2  drachms.  Mix  l>jr 
shaking  well  in  a  phial. 

By  bathing  the  affVscted  head  with  this  lotion  a 
few  times,  morning  and  evening,  and  suffering  tlio 
parts  to  dry  without  interruption,  the  scabs  will 
loosen  and  peel  off  from  the  scalp,  and  leave  tho 
parts  underneath  perfectly  healed,  without  tor- 
turing the  patient  by  shaving  the  head,  thougia 
the  hair  should  be  kept  short 

OintmeHi  for  ike  eame* 

Take  of  spermaceti  ointment  1  ounce ;  tar  oint- 
ment 1  ounce ;  powdered  angostora  bark  3  drachms. 
Rub  the  whole  well  in  a  marble  mortar  and  apply 
to  the  parts  affected. 

Alterative  Medieinee, 

In  six  cases  out  of  ten  this  disease  is  aggrava- 
ted by  a  scrofulous  taint  of  system,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  following  alterative  medicinei 
accelerates  tbe  cure : 

Iodide  of  potassium  1  drachm ;  water  0  ounces. 
Give  a  tesspoonful  night  and  morning. 

Instead  of  the  above  1  grain  of  calomel  maybe 
given  going  to  rest,  and  repeated  every  night  for 
a  few  nights;  also,  the  use  of  arsenic  and  of  salt 
water,  externally  and  internally  as  an  alterative^ 
has  been  found  very  useful. 

In  all  cases  the  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  open, 
and  the  diet  shimid  consist  of  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritive food,  avoiding  fish  and  salt  meats.  Clean- 
liness and  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath  will 
likewise  be  of  servioe. 

Hooping  Covgh, 

This  eonvulsive  cough  is  occasioned  by  a  viscid 
matter  which  cannot  be  easily  expectorated.    The  ■ 
poor  infant  in  endeavoring  to  bring  it  up,  strains 
violently,  till  he  becomes  almost  suffocated  and 
convulsed. 

Remedies — In  this  complaint,  next  to  ooca- 
sional  vomiting,  the  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath 
is  most  useful.  Bleeding  may  sometimes  be  nseft 
to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  internal  mem- 
branes, or  cupping  between  the  neck  and  ahoul- 
ders.     Oca  tie  emetics  may  be  given  early. 

Give  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  of  assafostida 
every  four  hours,  or  half  as  much,  with  five  or 
ten  drops  of  wine  of  ipecao,  or,  in  violent  oases,  2 
or  8  griiins  of  musk  as  often. 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  as  auxiliaries,  a 
Burgundy  pitch  plaster  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
a  flannel  waistcoat  or  shirt  next  the  skin,  and  a 
change  of  air  when  practicable.  The  diet  should 
be  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  avoiding  evexy- 
thing  of  a  fat  and  oily  nature. 

Emhroeation  for  Hooping  Comgk, 

Take  of  tartar  emetic  2  drachms ;  boiling  wai 
ter  2  ounces:  tincture  of  cantharides  1  drachm; 
oil  of  thyme  3  drachms.  Mix.  A  dessertspoon- 
ful to  be  rubbed  upon  the  chest  every  night  and 
morning  till  it  becomes  Boi^ 
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•ic^for  Hoofing  Oongk, 
A  ftvqaent  change  of  air  is  exee^dingl j  iisefal 
Ib  booping  coagh,  partienlarlj  shsrt  voyages  at 
tea;  at  the  SAiae  time  flaDoel  is  to  be  worn  next 
the  skin.  Young  ebildren  sboald  lie  with  their 
beads  and  skoulders  raised,  and  when  the  eough 
eeears  they  oaght  to  be  pl8C«d  on  their  feet  and 
bent  a  little  forward,  to  guard  against  snffoeation. 
The  diet  should  be  light  and  the  drink  warm  and 
maeilaginons. 

Thm  OoHp. 

This  diaense  is  almost  peculiar  to  ebildren,  and 
sometimes  fatal,  if  eare  is  not  taken  in  the  com- 
meneement.  It  commonly  approaches  with  the 
usual  signs  of  a  catarrh,  but  sometimes  the  pecu- 
liar symptoms  occur  at  the  first  onset;  namely,  a 
hoarseness,  with  a  shrill  ringing  sound  both  in 
speaking  ^nd  coughing,  as  if  the  noise  csme  from 
a  braxen  tube.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  sense 
of  pain  about  the  larynx,  and  some  difficulty  of 
respiration,  with  a  whixting  sound  in  inspiration, 
as  if  the  passage  of  air  was  diminished,  which  is 
actually  the  case.  The  eough  is  generally  dry, 
but  if  anything  is  spit  up,  in  the  worst  cases  it  is 
a  matter,  sometimes  resembling  small  portions  of 
a  membrane.  There  is  also  a  frequent  pulse,  rest- 
lessness, and  an  uneasy  sense  of  heaL  The  in- 
side of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  without  inflsm- 
laation,  but  frequently  a  redness,  and  even  a 
swelling,  exists.  Sometimes  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  matter  on  them,  like  that  ejected  by 
•oaghing. 

AcMeotes. — As  soon  as  possible  a  brisk  emetic 
should  be  administered,  for  the  porpose  of  freeing 
the  patient  from  the  coagulable  lymph  which  is 
already  secreted.  The  powder,  wine  or  syrup  of 
ipecac  will  generally  answer.  In  obstinate  cases 
a  teaspoonful  of  alum  powder  with  one  of  ipecac 
is  reoommended.  Topical  bleeding,  by  means  of 
leeches,  should  immediately  succeed,  and  the  dis- 
charge be  encouraged.  As  soon  ss  it  diminishes, 
a  blister  so  Isrge  as  to  cover  the  whole  throat 
ibonld  be  appli^,  and  suffered  to  lie  on  for  thirty 
hours  or  longer.  Then  warm  steam  should  be 
inhaled,  and  the  bowels  should  be  evacuated  by 
calomeL 

As  soon  as  the  emetic  has  operated  suflSciently, 
1  grain  doses  of  calomel  with  5  grains  of  nitre 
nay  be  administered,  by  which  means  the  breath- 
ing will  in  general  be  soon  relieved ;  but  should 
it  become  more  difficult  in  the  course  of  a  few 
boors  the  emetic  is  to  l>e  again  repeated,  and  after 
its  operation  the  opium  again  employed.  This 
practice  is  to  be  alternately  used  till  such  time  as 
the  patient  is  out  of  danger,  which  will  in  genenl 
btf  in  the  course  of  three  or  foar  days.  The  child 
■hould  be  kept  nearly  upright  in  bed. 

The  warm  bath  is  very  useftil  in  this  complaint 
As  an  ao^unot,  apply  an  ointment  to  the  breast, 
composed  of  5  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and  5  grains 
of  powdered  opium,  to  a  drachm  of  spermaceti 
oerate,  until  eruptions  are  excited  on  the  skin. 


USEFUL  DOMESTIC  MEDIGINIBS. 
Dover^t  Sudorifio  Powder, 

Take  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  opium  (puri- 
fied), each  1  part;  sulphate  of  potass,  8  parts. 
Triturate  them  together  into  a  fine  powder. 

The  dose  is  from  two  to  five  or  ten  grains,  re- 
peated according  as  the  patient's  stomsch  and 
strength  can  bear  it.  It  is  proper  to  avoid  much 
drinking  immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwise  it 
is  very  apl  to  be  r^ectcd  by  vomiting  before  any 
other  effects  are  produced.  Ferspintion  should 
be  kept  up  by  dUuf  nti. 


Aloetie  Powd§r  with  Iron. 

Take  of  socutrine  aloes,  powdered,  H  ounces ; 
myrrh,  powdered,  2  oances;  extract  of  gertian 
and  sulphate^  each  in  powder,  1  ounce.  Mix 
them. 

In  this  powder  we  have  sn  aloetie  and  cbaly« 
beate  conjoined.  It  is  a  useful  medicine,  and  is 
particularly  employed  in  cases  of  obstructed  men- 
struation. 

Compound  Atoa/oetida  PilU. 

Take  of  asssfoetida,  galbanum  and  mynh,  each 
1  ounce;  rectified  oil  of  amber,  1  draohm.  Beat 
them  into  a  mass  with  simple  syrup. 

These  pills  arc  anti-hysteric  and  emmenagogne, 
and  are  very  well  calculated  for  answering  those 
intentions.  Half  a  scruple,  a  scruple,  or  more, 
may  be  taken  every  night  or  oftener. 

Compound  Aloetie  PilU, 

Take  of  hepatic  aloes,  1  ounce;  ginger  powder, 
1  drachm ;  soap,  ^  ounce ;  essential  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, i  drachm. 

Let  the  aloes  and  the  ginger  be  rubbed  well  to- 
gether, then  add  the  soap  and  the  oil,  so  as  to 
form  a  mass. 

These  pills  may  be  advantageously  used  for  ob- 
viating the  habitual  costiveness  of  sedentary  per- 
sons.   The  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

Aloetie  and  Myrrh  PilU. 

Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  4  drachms;  myrrh,  3 
drachms;  saffron,  1  drachm.  Beat  them  into  a 
mass  with  simple  syrup. 

These  pills  have  been  long  employed  to  stimu- 
late and  open  the  bowels  in  ohlorotic,  hypochon- 
driacal, and  long-diseased  habits.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple,  twice  a  day. 

Plummer^i  PilU, 

These  pills  are  alterative,  diaphoretic,  purga- 
tivcj'snd  beneficial  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  etc. 

Take  of  calomel,  1  drachm ;  sulphate  of  anti- 
mony, 1  drachm ;  gum  guaiacum,  2  draohms. 

Mix  these  assiduously  with  mucilage,  and  divide 
into  sixty  pills,  two  pills  forming  the  dose.  To 
be  taken  at  night 

Compound  Soap  Liniment. 

Take  of  camphor,  1  ounce;  soap,  8  ounces; 
spirit  of  rosemary,  1  pint 

Digest  the  soap  in  the  spirit  of  rosemary  until 
it  be  dissolved,  and  add  to  it  the  camphor.  This 
is  useful  to  excite  action  on  the  surface,  end  is 
used  to  disperse  scrofulous  enlargements,  and  to 
moisten  fiannel  which  is  applied  to  the  throat  in 
cases  of  quinsy. 

Cajeput  Opodeldoc 

Take  of  almond  soap,  2  ounces ;  alcohol,  1  pint ; 
camphor,  1  ounce;  cajeput  oil,  2  ounces. 

First  dissolve  the  soap  and  camphor  in  the  alco- 
hol in  a  retort,  by  means  of  a  sand  heat,  and 
when  the  solution  is  about  to  congeal,  or  becomes 
nearly  cold,  add  the  oil  of  ci^eput:  shake  them 
well  together,  and  put  it  into  bottles  to  congeal. 

This  composition  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
opodeldocs  in  general  use,  and  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism, paralytic  numbness,  chilblains,  enlarge- 
ments of  joints,  and  indolent  tumors,  where  the 
object  is  to  rouse  the  action  of  absorbent  vessels, 
and  to  stimulate  the  nerves,  it  is  a  very  valuable 
external  remedy. 

In  several  oases  of  lumbago  and  deep-seated 
rheumatic  pains,  it  has  been  known  to  succeed  in 
the  almost  immediate  removal  of  the  disease. 
Liniment  of  Ammonia, 

Tfike  of  water  of  ammonia,  i  an  ounce ;  olive 
oil,  1^  ounces. 

Shake  them  together  in  a  phial  till  they  are 
mixed. 
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In  ibe  inflammatory  qninsy,  a  pi«ee  of  flannel, 
moistened  with  this  mixture,  applied  to  the  throat, 
and  renewed  every  four  or  fl^e  hours,  is  one  of  the 
most  efllcacious  remedies.  By  means  of  this  warm 
stimulating  application,  the  neck,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  body,  is  put  into  a  sweat,  which,  after 
bleeding,  either  carries  off  or  lessens  the  inflam- 
mntion.  Where  the  skin  oannot  bear  the  acri- 
mony of  this  mi  sture,  a  larger  proportion  of  oil 
may  be  used. 

Ten  or  12  grains  of  white  soap  are  dissoWed  in 
4  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine ;  after  which 
the  solution  is  strained.  A  drachm  of  rectified 
oil  of  amber  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  filtered. 
With  this  solution  should  be  mixed  such  a  pro- 
portion of  the  strongest  volatile  spirit  of  nmmonia, 
in  a  clear  glass  bottle,  as  will,  when  sufficiently 
shaken,  produce  a  beautiful  milk-white  liquor. 
If  a  kind  of  cream  should  settle  on  the  surface,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  add  a  amall  quantity  of  the 
'spirituous  solution  of  soap.  Those  who  may  wish 
to  have  this  liquor  water  perfumed,  may  employ 
lavender  or  Hungary  water  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  wine. 

This  composition  is,  however,  seldom  obtained 
in  a  genuine  state  when  purchased  at  the  shops. 
Its  use  as  an  external  remedy  is  very  extensive ; 
for  it  has  not  only  been  employed  for  curing  the 
bites  of  vipers,  wasps,  bees,  gnats,  ants,  and  other 
insects,  but  also  for  bums,  and  even  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  though  not  always  with  uniform  success. 
Besides,  it  affords  one  of  the  safest  stimulants  in 
eases  of  suffocation  from  mephitio  vapors,  and  in 
that  state  of  apoplexy  which  is  termed  serous,  as 
likewise  after  excessive  intoxication,  and  in  all 
those  paralytic  complaints  where  the  vessels  of 
the  skin  or  the  muscular  fibre  require  to  be  excited 
Into  action. 

Simple  Oinimtnt.   . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  5  ounces ;  white  wax  2  ounces. 
This  is  a  useful  emollient  ointment  for  softening 
the  skin. 

Ointment  of  Hog**  Lard, 

Take  of  prepared  hog's  lard,  2  pounds;  rose- 
water.  .3  ounces.  Beat  the  lard  with  the  rose-wa- 
ter uh'il  they  be  mixed:  then  melt  the  mixture 
with  a  sluw  fire,  and  set  it  apart  that  the  water 
may  subside;  after  which,  pour  off  the  lard  from 
the  water,  constantly  stirring  until  it  be  cold. 

This  ointment  may  be  used  for  softening  the 
ikin,  and  healing  the  chaps. 

Lip  Salve, 

Melt  together  24  ounces  of  white  wax;  3  ounces 
af  spermaceti ;  7  ounces  oil  of  almonds ;  1  drachm 
of  balsam  of  Peru;  and  1^  ounces  of  glycerin 
wrapped  up  in  a  linen  bag. 

Pour  the  salve  into  smtdl  gallipots  or  boxes,  tind 
eoYer  with  bladder  and  white  leather. 

Baeilieonf  or  Yellow  Beeinoue  Ointment, 

Take  of  yellow  resin,  1  pound;  yellow  wax,  1 
pound ;  olive  oil,  1  pint.  Melt  the  resin  and  wax 
with  a  gentle  heat;  then  add  Uie  oil,  and  strain 
the  mixture  while  yet  warm. 

This  plaster  is  employed  for  the  dressing  of 
broken  chilblains,  and  other  sores  that  require 
stimulating ;  it  is  also  used  to  drive  milk  away, 
being  plaoisd  over  the  tumid  breaats  when  the 
•hild  is  weaned. 

7Vmer«'  Cerate, 

This  ointment  is  known  by  the  Yulgar  name  of 
Turners'  cerate^  as  curing  the  wounds  of  Tnmert. 
It  is  generally  used  for  broken  chilblains. 

Take  of  prepared  calamine,  yellow  wax,  eaoh 
i  pound ;  olive  oil,  1  pint. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and  as  loon  aa  they 


begin  to  thioken,  sprinkle  in  the  prepared 
mine  and  keep  it  stirring  till  the  cerate  ia  oooL 

Savin  Oiiitment, 

Take  of  fresh  savin  leaves,  separated  frona  tlM 
stalks,  and  bruised,  i  pound ;  prepared  ho^a  lard, 
2  pounds ;  yellow  wax,  i  pound.  Boil  the  leskves 
in  the  lard  until  they  beoome  crisp;  then  filter 
with  expression ;  lastly,  add  the  wax,  and  naelt 
them  together.  ""^ 

This  is  an  excellent  issue  ointment,  bein^,  in 
many  respects,  preferable  to  that  of  cantharidea. 
It  is  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  blistering  oint- 
ment, in  order  to  keep  up  a  discharge. 
Mercurial  Ointment, 

Take  o(jneroury,  and  mutton  suet,  eaeh,  1  pari| 
hogs'  lard,  3  parts.  Bu]>  the  me/oury  diligently 
in  a  mortar  with  a  little  of  the  hogs'  lard,  until  the 
globules  disappear;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
Urd,  and  rub  until  the  ointment  is  completely  pre- 
pared. 

One  drachm  of  thia  ointment  eontains  twelve 
grains  of  mercury. 

The  preparation  of  mercurial  ointment  reqniiei 
much  labor,  care,  and  patienoe.    'During  the  tri- 
turation, the  mercury  is  mechanically  divided  inia 
minute  globules,  which  are  prevented  from  running 
together  again  by  the  visoosity  of  the  fat.    These 
globules  at  length  disappear,  being  oxidixed,  or 
rendered  black  by  intimate  mixture  with  the  lard. 
Whatever  tends  to  favor  this  (for  instanoe,  a  alight 
degree  of  rancidity  of  the  lard)  shortens  the  time^ 
and  lessens  the  labor  required  for  the  preparation 
of  the  ointment.     It  is  not  uncommon,  however, 
to  use  other  means,  which  are  not  admissible,  to 
facilitate  the  process,  such  as  the  use  of  sulphur 
or  turpentine.    The  first  may  be  detected  by  the 
very  black  color  of  the  ointment,  and  also  by  the 
sulphurous  odor  exhaled  when  a  paper  eovered 
with  a  little  of  it  is  held  over  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle.   The  turpentine  is  detected  by  its  odor  also, 
when  the  ointment  containing  it  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

When  newly  prepared,  mercurial  ointment  hai 
a  light  gray  or  bluish  color,  owing  to  its  contain- 
ing some  unoxidised  metal,  which  separates  in 
globules  when  it  is  liquefied  by  a  gentle  heat; 
when  kept  for  some  time  the  color  is  much  deep- 
ened, and  less  metallie  mercury  is  seen,  owing  to 
the  more  complete  oxidisement  of  the  metaL 

Cerate  of  Spaniek  Fliee, 

Take  of  cerate  of  spermaceti,  softened  with 
heat,  0  draolhns;  Spanish  flies,  finely  powdered, 
1  drachm.  Mix  them  by  melting  over  a  gentle 
fire. 

Under  this  form  cantharides  may  he  made. to 
act  to  any  extent  that  is  requisite.  It  may  sup- 
ply the  place  either  of  the  blistering  plaster  or 
ointment,  and  there  are  oases  in  which  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  either.  It  is  particularly  more  conve- 
nient than  the  plaster  of  cantharides,  where  the 
skin  to  which  the  blister  is  to  be  applied  is  pre> 
viously  much  affected,  as  in  cases  of  smalUpox, 
and  in  supporting  a  drain  under  the  form  of  issue 
it  is  less  apt  to  spread  than  the  softer  ointment 

Compoumd  Burgundy  Pitch  Plaeter, 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitcb  2  pounds ;  lahdannn  1 
pound;  yellow  resin  and  yellow  wax  cash  4 
ounces ;  expressed  oil  of  mace  1  ounce. 

To  the  pitch,  resin  and  wax  melted  together, 
add  first  the  labdanum  and  then  the  oil  of  maee. 

After  a  long-eontinued  cough  in  the  winter,  • 
Burgundy  pitch  plaster  shoiUd  be  put  over  ths 
breast-bone. 

Compound  Labdemmm  Piaeter. 

Take  of  labdanum  S  onnoef;  firankinemie  1 
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MnM;  ciDBJUBon,  powdered,  ezprwMd  oil  of 
maco,  eaeh  i  an  ounoe;  oMential  oil  of  mini  1 
dnebra. 

To  the  melted  fraekinoenM  add  flni  the  kbd»- 
nein,  softened  by  beat,  then  the  oil  of  mace. 
Mix  theee  afterwards  with  the  oinnamon  and  oil 
of  Bint  and  beat  them  together  in  a  warm  mor- 
tar into  a  plaster.    Let  it  be  kept  in  a  elose 


This  has  been  eonsidered  as  a  Tory  elegant 
ftomaeh  plaster.  It  is  eoatrived  so  as  to  be 
easily  made  ooeasion^ly  (for  sueh  oompositions, 
on  aceoant  of  their  ▼oUtile  ingredients,  are  not 
fit  for  keeping),  and  to  be  bat  moderately  adhe- 
sive, so  as  not  to  olTeod  the  skin,  also  that  it  may 
without  diffieulty  be  frequently  renewed,  whieh 
these  applieations,  in  order  to  their  prodneing 
any  eonaiderable  effect,  require  to  be.  They  keep 
np  a  perspiration  over  the  pari  affected,  and  oreate 
a  local  action,  which  diverts  inflammati«»n ;  con- 
samption  from  oolds  in  delicate  habits  is  by  sneh 
means  frequently  obTiaied. 

Adheno4  FtatUr, 

.  Take  of  common,  or  litharge  plaster,  6  parts, 
white  resin,  1  part. 

Melt  them  together,  and  spread  the  liquid  com- 
pound thin  on  strips  of  linen  by  meant  of  a  spa- 
tula or  table  knife. 

This  plaster  is  very  adhesiTc,  and  is  used  for 
keeping  on  other  dressings,  eto. 

Court'PUuter, 

^Bruise  a  suAoieni  quantity  of  fish  glue,  and  lelf 
H  soak  for  twenty- four  hours  in  a  little  warm 
water ;  expose  it  to  heat  over  the  fire,  to  dissipate 
the  greater  pert  of  the  water,  and  suppW  its  place 
by  colorless  brandy,  whieh  will  mix  the  gelatine 
ef  the  glucb  Strain  the  whole  through  a  piece  of 
open  linen ;  on  cooling  it  will  form  a  trembling 
jelly. 

Now  extend  a  pieee  of  black  silk  on  a  wooden 
frame,  and  fix  it  in  that  position  by  means  of  tacks 
or  pack  thread.  Then  with  a  brush  made  of 
badger's  hair  apply  the  glue,  after  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  a  gentle  heat  to  render  it  liquid.  When 
this  stratum  is  dry,  whieh  will  soon  be  the  case, 
apply  a  second,  and  then  a  third  if  necessary,  to 
give  the  plaster  a  certain  thickness ;  as  soon  ss  the 
whole  is  dry  cover  it  with  two  or  three  strata  of  a 
•trong  tincture  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

This  is  the  real  English  court-plaster;  it  Is  plia- 
ble and  never  breaks,  eharaeters  which  distin- 
guish it  from  so  nmny  other  preparations  sold 
under  the  same  name. 

Compound  Ttwelars  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  sliced,  2  ounces ;  liquorice  root, 
braised,  ^  ounce ;  ginger,  powdered,  saffron,  each 
2  drachms;  distilled  water,  1  pint;  proof  spirits  of 
vine,  12  ounces  by  measure. 

Digest  for  14  days,  and  strain.  DosCi  )  an 
tonoe  as  an  aperient,  or  1  ounce  in  riolent  diarrhoea. 
TineUtre  of  Oingtr, 

Take  of  ginger,  in  coarse  powder  2  onnoes ; 
proof  spirit,  2  pints. 

Digest  va  a  gentle  heat  for  7  days,  and  strain. 

This  tincture  is  cordial  and  stimulant,  and  is 
generaily  employed  as  a  correctiTe  to  purgative 
dxaughts. 

Compound  lYncfure  of  Setma, 

Take  of  senna  leaTes,  2  ounces ;  Jalap  root,  1 
ounce ;  coriander  seeds,  i  ounce ;  proof  spirits,  2i 
pints. 

Digest  for  7  days,  and  to  the  ttraSned  liquor 
add  4  ounces  of  sugar  candy. 

This  tincture  is  a  useftil  earminaiiTe  and  ca- 
thartie,  espeeiaUy  to  thooe  who  hare  aooustomed 


themselTos  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  it  often 
relieves  flatulent  complaints  and  colics  where  the 
common  cordials  have  little  effect;  the  dose  &• 
from  one  to  two  ounces.  It  is  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion to  castor  oil,  in  order  to  take  off  it«  mawk- 
ish taste ;  and,  as  coinciding  with  the  virtues  of 
the  oil,  it  is  therefore  much  preferable  to  brandy, 
shrub,  and  sueh  like  liquors,  which  oihenrise  are 
often  found  necessary  to  make  the  oil  sit  on  the 
siomaeh. 

Soiutiom  of  Citrate  of  Jia^tnn, 

Take  of  magnesia,  120  grains ;  citric  acid,  450 
grains;  bicarbonate  of  potsfsa,  40  grains;  dis- 
solve the  citric  acid  in  4  fluidounces  of  wnter,  and^ 
having  added  the  magnesia,  stir  until  it  is  dis- 
solvecL  Filter  the  solution  into  a  strong  twelve* 
ounce  bottle,  into  which  has  been  poured  2  fluid- 
ounces  of  syrup  of  citric  acid.  Then  add  the  bi- 
earbonnte  of  potassa,  and  enough  water  almost  ie 
fill  the  bottle,  which  must  be  closed  with  a  cork^ 
and  this  secured  with  twine.  8hiike  moderately 
till  all  is  dissolved.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  drink, 
and  in  the  dose  of  a  tumblerful  a  pretty  aotira 
and  eooling  purgative. 

2>«/y's  Elixir. 

Take  of  senna,  2  pounds ;  rhubarb  shavings,  2 
pounds;  jalap  root,  1  pound;  cars  way  seeds,  1 
pound;  aniseeds,  2  pounds;  sugar,  4  pounds; 
shavings  of  red  sanders-wood,  ^  pound. 

Digest  these  in  10  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine  for 
14  days,  and  strain  for  use. 

This  elixir  possesses  almost  the  same  qualitief 
as  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Senna.  The  above 
quantities  may  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  scale  M 
may  be  required. 

The  Black  Drop, 

Take  ^  a  pound  of  opium,  sliced ;  3  pints  of 
good  veijuiee;  lit  ounces  of  nutmeg;  and  i  an 
ounce  of  saffron ;  boil  them  to  a  proper  thickness, 
then  add  a  ^  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  2  spoonsful 
of  yeast  Set  t6e  whole  in  a  warm  place  near  the 
fire  for  6  or  8  weeks,  then  place  it  in  the  open  air 
until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  a  syrup; 
lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it  up,  adding  a 
little  sugar  to  each  bottle.     Dose,  5  to  15  drops. 

The  above  ought  to  yield  about  two  pints  of  tha 
strained  liquor. 

Godfrejfa  CordiaL 

Dissolve  i  an  ounce  of  opium,  1  drachm  of  oil 
of  sassafras,  in  2  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine.  Now 
mix  4  pounds  of  treacle  with  1  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  and  when  cold  mix  both  solutions.  This 
is  often  used  to  soothe  the  pains  of  children, 
etc.  It  must  be  employed  with  caution,  however, 
as  it  contains  opium.  It  is  an  injurious  error  to 
keep  children  quiet  by  stupifying  them  constantly 
or  frequently  with  opiates,  or  other  narcotics. 

BaUam  of  Honejf. 

Take  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  2  ounoes ;  gum  storaat, 
2  draohms;  opium,  2  drachms;  honey,  8  ounces. 
Dissolve  these  in  a  quart  of  spirits  of  wine. 

This  balsam  is  exceediogly  useful  in  allaying 
the  irritation  of  cough.  Tne  dose  is  1  or  2  tea- 
spoonsful  in  a  little  tea  or  warm  water. 

Tincture  of  the  BaUam  of  Tolu, 
Take  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  1  ounce ;  alcohol,  1  pint. 
Digest  until  the  balsam  be  dissolved,  and  then 
strain  the  tincture  through  a  paper. 

This  solution  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu  possestei 
all  the  virtues  of  the  balsam  itself  It  may  ba 
taken  internally,  with  the  several  intentions  for 
which  that  balsam  is  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
teaspoonfid  or  two  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 

Mixed  with  simple  lyrap  it  forms  an  agreeable 
balsamic  syrup. 
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7Viiefifr«  of  Peruvian  Bark, 

Take  of  PeruTum  bark,  4  ounces ;  proof  spirit, 
2  pints.     Digest  for  10  days  and  strain. 

It  may  be  given  from  a  teaspoonful  to  ^  an 
onnee,  or  an  ounce,  according  to  the  different  pur- 
poses it  is  intended  to  answer. 

Hujrham*»  T'leture  of  Bark, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  2  onnces; 
the  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  1^  ounces ;  Vir> 
gintan  snakeroot,  brui«ed,  3  drachms;  saffron,  1 
drachm :  cochineal,  powdered,  2  scruples ;  proof 
spirit,  20  ounces.     Digest  for  14  days  and  strain. 

As  a  corroborant  and  stomachic,  it  is  given  in 
doses  of  1  to  3  drachms ;  but  when  employed  for 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  it  must  be  taken 
to  a  greater  extent. 

Tincture  of  Cfuaieitum. 

Take  of  guaiacum,  4  ounces;  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  2  pints.     Digest  for  7  days  and  filter. 

What  is  called  gum  guaiacum  is,  in  fact,  a  resin, 
and  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  solution  is 
a  powerful  stimulating  sudorific,  and  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  about  |  an  ounce  in  rheumatic  and 
asthmatic  cases. 

Ammoniated  Ttneinre  of  Ouaiaeum, 

Take  of  resin  of  guaiacum,  in  powder,  4  ounces; 
ammoniated  alcohol,  in  powder,  1^  pounds.  Digest 
for  7  dnys  and  filter  through  a  paper. 

This  is  a  very  elegant'  and  efficacious  tincture; 
the  ammoniated  spirit  readily  dissolving  the  resin, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promoting  its  medical  vir* 
tues.  In  rheumatic  cases,  a  tea,  or  even  table- 
•poonful,  taken  every  morning  and  evening,  in 
any  convenient  vehicle,  particularly  in  milk,  has 
proved  of  singular  service. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Benuoin. 

Take  of  benzoin.  S  ounces ;  purified  storaz,  2 
ounces;  balsam  of  Tolu,  1  ounce;  soootrine  aloes, 
j^  an  ounce ;  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  2  pints.  Digest 
for  7  days  and  filter. 

This  preparation  may  be  considered  as  an  ele- 
gant simplification  of  some  very  complicated  com* 
positions,  which  were  celebrated  under  different 
names ;  such  as  Baume  de  Commandeur,  Wade's 
Balsam,  Friar's  Balsam,  Jesuit's  Drops,  etc.  These, 
in  general,  consisted  of  a  confused  farrago  of  dis- 
cordant substances.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonfbl  in 
some  warm  water  four  times  a  day,  in  chronic 
bronchitis  and  spitting  of  blood.  It  is  useful,  also, 
when  applied  on  lint,  to  recent  wonndB,«nd  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  scab,  but  must  not  be  soon  re- 
moved. Poured  on  sugar  it  sometimes  checks 
•pitting  of  blood  immediately. 

Tincture  of  Catechu, 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  3  ounces ;  cinnamon, 
bruised,  2  ounces ;  diluted  alcohol,  2  pints.  Digest 
for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

The  cinnamon  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the 
catechu,  not  oi^Iy  as  it  warms  the  stomach,  but 
likewise  as  it  co\  ers  its  roughness  and  astringency. 

This  tincture  is  of  service  in  all  kinds  of  deflux- 
ions,  catarrhs,  loosenesses,  and  other  disorders 
where  astringent  medicines  are  indicated.  From 
one  to  three  teaspoonsful  may  bo  taken  every  now 
and  then,  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper  vehicle 
Godbold^e  Vegetable  Baleam, 

A  pound  of  sugar  candy,  dissolved  by  heat,  in 
a  quantity  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  evaporated 
to  the  measure  of  1  pint,  during  which  operation 
as  much  garlic  as  possible  is  dissolved  with  it,  an- 
swers all  the  purposes  of  Godbold's  Vegetable  Bal* 
sam,  and  is  probably  the  same  medicine. 

Spirit  of  Nutmeg,    * 
Take  ofbruiaed  nutmegs,  2 ounces;  proof  spirity 


1  gallon;  water  snfiSeient  iz  prevent  burning 
Distil  off  a  gallon. 

This  is  used  to  take  off  the  bad  flavor  of  mecB- 
eine,  and  is  a  grateful  cordiaL 

Lavender  Water, 

The  eommon  mode  of  preparing  this,  is  to  put 

3  drachms  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  a 
drachm  of  the  essenoe  of  ambergris,  into  1  pint  of 
spirit  of  wine. 

Water  of  pure  Ammonia, 
Take  of  sal  ammoniac,  1  pound;  qaiek-lime,  3 
pounds;  water,  1  gallon.  Add  to  the  lime  two 
pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  stand  together  an 
hour;  then  add  the  sal  ammonia,  and  the  other 
six  pinta  of  water,  boiling,  and  immediately  cover 
the  vessel.  Pour  out  the  liquor  when  eold,  and 
distil  off,  with  a  slow  fire,  one  pint  This  spirit 
is  too  acrimonious  for  internal  use,  and  haa  there- 
fore been  chiefly  employed  for  smelling  in  faint- 
ings,  etc,  though,  when  properly  diluted,  it  may 
be  given  inwardly  with  safety. 

W<tter  of  Acetated  Ammonia, 

Take  of  ammonia,  by  weight,  2  ounces;  din- 
tilled  vinegar,  4  pints ;  or  as  much  as  is  sufiioient 
to  saturate  the  ammonia. 

This  is  an  excellent  diaphoretic  saline  liquor. 
Taken  warm  in  bed,  it  proves  commonly  a  power- 
ful sudorific ;  and  as  it  operates  without  heat,  it 
is  used  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders, 
where  medicines  of  the  warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of 
\)roeuring  sweat,  aggravate  the  distemper.  Its 
action  may  likewise  be  determined  to  the  kidneys, 
by  walking  about  in  cool  air.  The  common  dose 
is  half  an  ounoe,  either  by  itself,  or  along  with 
other  medicines  adapted  to  the  intention.  Its 
strength  is  not  a  little  precarious,  depending  on 
that  of  the  vinegar. 

Black  Pectoral  Lottngee, 

Take  of  extract  of  liquorice,  gum  arable,  each, 

4  ounces ;  white  sugar,  8  ounces. 

Dissolve  them  in  warm  water,  and  strain ;  then 
evaporate  the  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  be 
of  a  proper  consistence  for  being  formed  into 
losenges,  which  are  to  be  out  out  of  any  shape. 

White  Pectoral  Lomengee, 

Take  of  fine  sugar,  1  pound;  gum  arable,  4 
ounces;  starch,  I  ounoe;  flowers  of  bentoin,  2  of 
a  drachm. 

Having  beaten  them  all  in  a  powder,  make  than 
into  a  proper  mass  with  rose-water,  so  as  to  form 
losenges. 

These  oompositions  are  very  agreeable  pecto- 
rals, Mid  may  be  used  at  pleasure.  They  are  cal- 
culated for  promoting  expectoration,  and  allay- 
ing the  tickling  in  the  throat,  which  provokes 
coughing. 

J^jfTup  of  Ginger, 

Take  of  ginger,  bruised,  4  onnoes ;  boiling  dja. 
tilled  water,  8  pints. 

Macerate  four  hours,  and  strain  the  liquor; 
then  add  doable  refined  sugar,  and  make  into  a 
syrup. 

This  syrup  promotes  the  circulation  through 
the  extreme  vessels ;  it  is  to  be  given  in  torpid 
and  phlegmatic  habits,  where  the  stomach  is  sub- 
ject to  be  loaded  with  slime,  and  the  bowels  dis- 
tended with  flatulency.  Hence  it  enters  into  tlie 
compound  tincture  of  cinnamon  and  the  aromalio 
powder. 

Dyspeptic  patients,  from  hard  drinking,  and 
those  sabjeet  to  flatulency  and  gout,  have  been 
known  to  receive  considerable  benefit  firom  the  use 
of  ginger  tea,  taking  two  or  three  oupftili  for 
brei^Lfast,  suiting  it  to  theii  palate. 
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<Syf  lip  oj  r^j>p/j^>%itMm 

Take  of  tbe  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried,  V^ 
p<»andfl;  doahle  refined  sagar,  6  pouods;  distilled 
water,  8  gallons. 

Slioe  and  braiae  the  heads,  then  boil  them  in 
the  water  to  three  gallons,  and  press  oal  the  de- 
eoetioo.  Reduce  this,  by  boiling,  to  about  four 
pints,  and  siTvin  it  while  hot  through  a  sieve, 
then  throngb  a  thin  woollen  eloth,  and  set  it  aside 
fcr  tweWe  honn,  that  the  grounds  may  subside. 
Boil  the  liqaoT  poured  off  from  the  grounds  to 
three  pi?itSy  and  dissolye  the  sugar  in  it,  that  it 
■ay  be  mmde  a  symp. 

This  syrupy  impregnated  with  the  aareotic 
matter  of  the  poppy^head,  is  giren  to  ehildren  in 
doses  of  two  ur  three  draehms,  and  to  adults  of 
from  half  an  ounee  to  one  onnee  and  upwards, 
for  easing  pain,  proenring  rest,  and  answering  the 
other  intentions  of  mild  medication.  Partioular 
care  is  requisite  in  its  preparation,  that  it  may  be 
always  made,  as  nearly  as  possible^  of  the  same 
•trength. 

S^ntip  of  VioUU, 

Take  of  fresh  flowers  of  the  riolety  1  pound; 
boiling  distilled  water,  3  pinU. 

Macerate  for  twenty-five  hours,  and  strain  the 
liquor  through  a  eloth,  without  pressing,  and  add 
double  refined  sugar,  to  make  the  symp.  This 
i*  ui  agreeahle  IsxatiTe  medidne  for  young  ohiU 
dren. 

SfftiKp  of  Squittt, 

Take  of  vinegar  of  squills,  3  pounds;  douUe 
lefined  sugar,  in  powder,  H  pounds. 

BissoWe  the  sugar  with  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to 
form  a  symp. 

This  symp  Is  used  ehiefiy  in  doses  of  a  spoon- 
fal  or  two  for  promoting  expectoration,  whieh  it 
does  very  powerfully.  It  is  also  given  as  an 
emetic  to  children. 

Oacfmel  i>f  SquilU, 

Take  of  elarifled  hon^,  8  pounds;  Tinegar  of 
■quills,  2  pints. 

Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  slow  fire,  to 
the  thickness  of  a  symp. 

Oiymel  of  squills  is  a  useAil  aperient,  deter- 
t^i,  and  expectorant,  and  of  great  service  in  hu- 
ineral  asthmas,  eoughs,  and  other  disorders  where 
^tek  phlegm  abounds.  It  is  given  in  doses  of 
two  or  three  draehms,  along  with  some  aromatic 
^Ater,  as  that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great 
nausea  which  it  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  excite. 
In  large  doses  it  proves  emetic 

Viiugar  of  SquiiU, 

Take  of  squills,  recently  dried,  1  pound;  vine- 
gv,  6  pints ;  proof  spirit,  i  pint. 

Macerate  the  squills  with  the  vinegar,  in  a  glass 
Vessel,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  twenty- four  hours, 
then  express  the  liquor,  and  set  it  sjdde  until  the 
fieces  subside.  To  the  decanted  liquor  add  the 
■pint. 

Vinegar  of  squills  is  a  medicine  of  great  anti- 
quity. It  is  a  very  powerful  promoter  of  secretion, 
Ukd  hence  it  is  frequently  used  with  great  success 
M  a  diuretic  and  expectorant  The  dose  of  it 
la  from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  Where  crudi- 
ties aiwund  in  the  first  passages,  it  may  be  given 
St  first  in  a  larger  dose,  to  evacuate  them  by  vom- 
iting. It  is  most  conveniently  exhibited  along 
with  cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic  wa- 
ters, wDich  prevent  the  nausea  it  would  otherwise, 
•Ten  in  small  doses,  be  apt  to  occasion. 

ror-woter. 
Take  of  tar,  2  pints;  water,  1  gallon.    Mix,  by 
them  witii  a  wooden  tod  for  a  quarter  of  I 
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an  hour,  and,  after  the  tar  has  subsided,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  keep  it  in  weU-corked  phiala        ^ 

Tar-water  should  have  the  color  of  white  wia% 
and  an  empyreumatio  taste.  It  is  frequently 
used  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  bronchitis.  It  sets 
as  a  stimulant,  raising  the  pulse  and  increasing 
the  discharge  by  the  skin  and  kidneys.  It  may 
be  drunk  to  the  extent  of  a  pint  or  two  in  tht 
course  of  a  day. 

JDeooefum  of  Saroaparilla* 

Take  of  sarsapariUa  root,  cat,  0  ounces ;  dis- 
tilled water,  8  pints. 

After  macerating  for  two  hours  with  a  heat  about 
196^,  then  take  out  the  root  and  braise  it ;  add  it 
again  to  the  liquor,  and  macerate  it  for  two  hours 
longer;  then  boil  down  the  liquor  to  4  pints,  and 
•traia  it.  The  dose  is  from  4  ounces  to  half  a 
pint,  or  more,  daily. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Santytartttcu 

Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  cut  and  braised,  fi 
ounces ;  the  bark  of  sassafras  root,  the  shavings 
of  guaiaeum  wood,  liquorice  root,  each  1  ounce ; 
the  bark  of  meaereon  root,  8  drachms;  distilled 
water,  10  pints. 

Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  six  hours;  then 
boil  down  the  liquor  to  one-half  (or  five  pints), 
adding  the  bark  of  the  mesereon  root  towards  the 
end  of  boning.  Strain  off  the  liquor.  The  dose 
is  the  same  as  the  last,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 

These  decoctions  are  of  use  in  purifying  the 
blood,  and  resolving  obstructions  in  scorlratfle 
and  scrofulous  oases ;  also  in  cutaneous  eraptioni^ 
and  many  other  diseases.  Oi»stinate  sweliiag% 
that  had  resisted  the  effects  of  other  remedies 
for  above  twelve  months,  have  been  said  to  be 
eared  by  drinking  a  quart  of  decoction  of  this 
kind  daily  for  some  weeks.  Decoctions  of  sarsa- 
parilla ought  to  be  made  fresh  every  day,  for  tliey 
very  soon  become  quite  fetid,  and  unfit  for  use, 
sometimes  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  in 
warm  weather. 

Decoction  of  ike  Woode, 

Take  of  guaiaeum  raspings,  8  ounces ;  raisins, 
stoned,  2  ounces;  sassafras  root,  sliced,  liquorice 
root,  braised,  each  1  ounce;  water,  10  pounds. 

Boil  the  guaiaeum  and  raisins  with  the  water, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  consumption  of  one-half, 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  sassafras  and  liquor- 
ice, and  strain  the  decoction  without  expression. 

This  dfcootioo  is  of  use  in  some  rheumatic  and 
cutaneous  affections.  It  may  be  taken  by  itself,  to 
the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  or  used  as  an  assistant  in  a  course  of  mer* 
ourial  or  antimonial  alteratives;  the  patient  in 
either  case  keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote  the 
operation  of  the  medicine. 

W4Mter-grMeL 
Put  a  large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  into  a  pint  of 
water,  stir  it  well  together,  and  let  it  boil  8  or  4 
minutes,  stirring  it  often.  Then  strain  it  through 
a  sieve,  put  in  some  salt  according  to  taste,  and,  if 
necessary,  add  a  piece  of  fresh  butter.  Stir  with 
a  spoon  until  the  butter  is  melted,  when  it  will  be 
fine  and  smooth.    Raisins  are  often  added  to  ik 

Panada. 

Put  a  blade  of  mace,  a  large  pieoe  of  the  onimh 
of  bread,  and  a  quart  of  water,  in  a  clean  sauce- 
pan. Let  it  boil  two  minutes,  then  take  out  the 
bread,  and  bruise  it  very  fine  in  a  basin.  Mix 
with  it  as  much  of  the  warm  water  as  it  will  re- 
quire, pour  away  the  rest,  and  sweeten  it  to  the 
taste  of  the  patient  If  necessary,  put  in  a  piece 
of  butter  of  the  sise  of  a  walnut,  but  add  no  wine. 
Grate  in  a  little  nutmeg  if  xeqniaite. 
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InmgUtM  Jellfff  tie. 
Put  «n  OQDM  of  isinglMS  and  half  an  oanoe  of 
eloTQS  into  a  qaart  of  water.  Boil  it  down  to  a 
pintf  strnin  it  upon  a  pound  of  loaf  sngar,  and 
when  oold  add  a  little  wine,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 
nie.  A  very  nonrisbing  beverage  may  be  made 
by  merely  boiling  the  isinglaaa  with  milk,  and 
tweetening  with  lump  angar. 

Wine  Whey, 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk,  and  put  into  it  a  glass  of 
•henry  or  Madeira  wine.  Set  it  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils  again ;  then  put  it  aside  till  the  onrd  has 
■ettled;  then  strain  it,  and  sweeten  to  taste. 

Bee/-tea. 

Gat  a  poand  of  lean  beef  into  small  pieoes,  ponr 
OTer  it  a  pint  of  oold  water,  and  let  it  soak  two 
hours;  then  boil  it  ^alf  an  hoar.  Remove  the 
scum  that  rises  and  all  the  fat  or  oil  from  the  top. 
Poor  off,  and  season  with  salt,  but  do  not  strain  it. 

Beef-eeeen^, 

Put  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  cut  into  pieces,  into  a 
porter  bottle,  without  water ;  cork  it  looaeljf,  and 
place  it  in  a  pot  of  water,  which  should  be  made 
to  boil  around  it  for  an  hour.  The  essence  of  the 
meat  will  thus  be  drawn  out  in  the  liquid  state. 

Traneparent  Sonp  for  OonvaUteei^Un 

Cut  the  meat  from  a  leg  of  v«al  into  small  pieces, 
and  break  the  bone  into  several  bits.  Put  the  meat 
into  a  very  large  jug,  and  the  bones  at  top,  with 
*  bunch  of  common  sweet  herb^,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  and  half  a  pound  of  Jordan  al- 
monds, finely  blanched  and  beaten.  Pour  on  it 
4  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  all 
night  covered,  close  by  the  fireside.  The  next  day 
put  it  into  a  well-tinned  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil 
slowly,  till  it  is  reduced  to  2  quarts.  Be  careful, 
at  the  time  it  is  boiling,  to  skim  it,  and  take  off 
the  fat  as  it  rises.  Strain  into  a  punch-bowl,  and 
when  settled  for  two  hours  pour  it  into  a  clean 
saucepan,  clear  from  the  sediments,  if  any.  Add 
8  ounces  of  rice  or  2  ounces  of  vermicelli,  previ- 
ously boiled  in  a  little  water.  When  onoe  more 
boiled,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

SeidlitM  Powdert, 

Take  of  Rochelle  salts,  1  drachm;  carbonate  of 
loda,  25  grains;  tartaric  acid,  20  grains. 

Dissolve  the  two  first  in  a  tumbler  of  water; 
then  add  the  latter,  and  swallow  withomt  loss  of 
time. 


SALUTARY  CAUTIONS. 

Pkrijhaii&n  of  WqUt  bjf  OkartoaL 

Nothing  has  been  found  so  effectual  for  preserv- 
ing water  sweet  at  sea,  during  long  voyages,  as 
charring  the  insides  of  the  casks  w^l  before  they 
are  filled.  Care  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
taken  that  the  casks  should  never  be  filled  with 
sea-water,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  order  to  save 
the  trouble  ef  shifting  the  ballast,  because  this 
tends  to  hasten  the  -corruption  of  the  fresh  water 
afterwards  put  into  them.  When  the  water  be- 
oomes  impure  and  offensive  at  sea,  from  ignorance 
of  the  preservative  effect  produced  on  it  by  char- 
ring the  casks  previous  to  their  being  filled,  it 
may  be  rendered  perfectly  sweet  by  putting  a 
little  fresh  charcoal,  in  powder  into  each  cask  be- 
fore it  is  tapped,  or  by  filtering  it  through  ft«sh- 
burnt  and  coarsely  powdered  charooal. 

Cleanlineee, 
To  preserve  seamen  in  health  and  prevent  the 
prevalenoe  of  scurvy  and  other  diseases,  it  will  be 


fbrther  necessary  to  keep  the  ship  perfeeil  j  elean  . 
and  to  have  the  different  parts  of  it  daily  pariSed  | 
by  a  free  admission  of  air  when  the  weather  will 
admit  of  it,  and  likewise  by  frequent  fumigations. 
This  precaution  will  more  partieulnriy  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purification  of  such  places  as  &re  re- 
markably close  and  confined. 

Preveution  of  Dawipneea  and  Coid, 

The  coldness  and  dampness  of  the  atmoapbers 
are  to  be  corrected  by  sufficient  fires. 

Cleanliness  on  board  of  a  ship  is  highlj  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  seamen, 
but  the  custom  of  frequent  swabbings  or  washings 
between  the  decks,  as  is  too  frequently  practised, 
is  certainly  iigurious,  and  greatly  favors  the  pro- 
duction of  scurvy  and  other  diseases  by  a  oonstant 
dampness  being  kept  up. 

ExereUe  and  AmueememU, 

The  men  should  be  made  to  air  their  hanamocks 
and  bedding  every  fine  day;  they  should  wash 
their  bodies  and  apparel  often,  for  which  purpose 
an  adequate  supply  of  soap  ought  to  be  allowed, 
and  they  should  change  their  linen  and  other 
elothes  frequently.  In  rsiny  weather,  on  being 
relieved  from  their  duty  on  deck  by  the  succeed- 
ing watch,  they  should  take  off  their  wet  dothos 
instead  of  keeping  them  on  and  lying  down  in 
them,  as  they  are  too  apt  to  do.  Two  sets  of  ham- 
mocks ought  to  be  provided  for  them.  In  fine, 
pleasant  weather,  and  after  their  nsoal  duty  is 
over,  they  should  be  indulged  in  any  innocent 
amusemttit  that  will  keep  ^eir  minds  as  well  as 
bodies  in  a  state  of  pleasant  activity,  and  perhaps 
none  is  then  more  proper  than  dancing.  This 
mokes  a  fiddle  or  a  pipe  and  tabor  desirable  ac- 
quisitions on  board  of  every  ship  bound  on  a  long 
voyage. 

EffeeU  of  Climate,  eto. 

In  warm  climates  the  crews  of  ships  are  heal- 
thier at  sea  when  the  air  is  dry  and  »erene,  and 
the  heat  moderated  by  gentle  breesoff,  than  when 
rainy  or  damp  weather  prevails ;  and  they  usually 
enjoy  better  health  when  the  ship  is  moored  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  to  wind- 
ward of  any  marshy  ground  or  stagnant  waters, 
than  when  it  is  anchored  to  leeward  of  these  and 
lies  close  in  with  the  land.  Masters  of  vessels 
stationed  at  or  trading  to  any  parts  between  the 
tropics,  will  therefore  aot  prudently  when  they 
have  arrived  at  their  destined  port,  to  anchor  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  as  far  to 
windward  of  all  swamps,  pools  and  lakes  as  can 
conveniently  be  done,  as  the  noxious  vapors 
which  will  be  wafted  to  the  crew  when  the  ship  is 
in  a  station  of  this  nature  will  not  fail  to  give  rise 
to  disease  among  them. 

Caution  to  he  oheerved  when  on  Shore. 

When  unavoidably  obliged  to  submit  to  such  sn 
inconvenience,  some  means  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  prevent  disagreeable  consequences  from  ensu- 
ing. For  this  purpose  a  large  sail  should  be 
hoisted  at  the  foremast,  or  most  windward  part 
of  the  ship,  so  as  to  prevent  the  noxious  vapors 
from  coming  abaft;  the  cabin,  steerajre  and  be> 
tween  the  decks  should  be  fumigated  now  and 
then,  and  the  seamen  allowed  to  smoke  tobacoo 
moderately. 

Unless  absolutely  necessary  it  will  be  improper 
to  permit  any  of  the  crew  to  sleep  from  on  board 
when  stationed  off  an  unhealthy  shore,  but  when 
necessity  obliges  them  to  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  wooding  or  watering,  a  tent  or  marquee  shoald 
be  erected,  if  a  proper  house  cannot  be  proeure<^ 
and  this  should  be  pitched  on  the  dryest  and 
highest  spot  that  oan  be  found*  being  so  sitoatsd 
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u  that  the  door  tball  open  towards  the  tea.  Un- 
d«r  eover  of  thii  a  sufieient  numbor  of  hammockf 
u«  to  be  sctf  ponded  for  tbe  aocommodation  of  the 
men  by  nij^ht,  a«  they  she  aid  by  no  means  be  suf- 
fered to  sleep  on  the  open  groand. 

If  ihe  tent  hi^pens  unfortunately  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  morasc,  or  has  nnaroidably 
been  pitched  on  flat,  moist  ground,  it  will  be  ad- 
T»able  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  in  it  by  day  as 
veil  as  by  night,  and  as  a  farther  preventive 
sgaiust  those  malignant  disorders  which  are  apt 
to  arise  in  saeh  situations,  the  men  should  be  di- 
reeted  to  smoke  moderately  of  tobacco,  and  to 
take  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  wineglassful  of  the 
eomponnd  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  every  morn- 
ing on  an  empty  stomaehi  and  the  same  quantity 
again  at  night. 

Caution*  when  in  Tropical  Qimatei, 

la  tropical  climates  the  healthiness  of  seamen 
will  much  depend  upon  avoiding  undue  exposure 
to  the  sun,  rain,  night  air,  long  fasting,  intempe- 
rance, nnwholeeome  shore  duties,  especially  du- 
ring the  sickly  season,  and  upon  ihe  attention  paid 
to  the  various  regulations  and  preventive  meas- 
ures.    The  bad  effects  of  remaining  too  long  in 
port  at  any  one  time  (independent  of  irregulari- 
ties of  harbor  duties,  particularly  after  sunset,  as 
well  as  during  his  meridian  power)  cannot  be  too 
strongly  adverted  to  by  the  commander  of  every 
ship,  and  therefore  a  measure  of  the  highest  im> 
portance  in  the  navy  is  the  employment  of  ne- 
groes and  natives  of  the  country,  or  at  least  men 
accustomed  to  the  torrid  sone,  in  wooding,  water- 
hig,  transporting  stores,  rigging,  clearing,  careen- 
ing ships,  etc.,  and  in  fine  in  all  such  occupations 
ss  might  subject  the  seamen  to  excessive  heat  or 
noxious  exh^tions,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
dangerous  to  the   health  of  the  unacdimated 


The  practice  of  heaving  down  vessels  of  war  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  ser- 
vice at  least,  cannot  be  too  highly  deprecated,  as 
well  from  the  excessive  fatigue  and  exertion  it 
demands  as  because  it  is  a  process  which  requires 
for  its  execution  local  security,  or  in  other  words 
a  Isjid  that  is  locked,  and  therefore  generally  an 
unhealthy  harbor.  The  instances  of  sickness 
and  mortality  from  the  effects  of  clearing  a  foul 
hold  in  an  unhealthy  harbor  are  too  numerous  to 
be  specified. 

Intoxication, 

A  very  productive  source  of  disease  in  warm 
climates  among  seamen  is  an  immoderate  use  of 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  as  they  are  too 
apt,  whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  bare  ground  where,  perhaps, 
they  lie  exposed  for  many  hours  to  the  influence 
of  the  meridian  sun,  the  heavy  dews  of  the  eve- 
ning or  the  dam\i,  chilling  air  of  the  night.    The 
commander  of  a  ship  who  pays  attention  to  the 
health  of  his  crew,  will  therefore  take  every  pos- 
iible  precaution  to  prevent  his  men  from  being 
guilty  of  an  excess  of  this  nature,  and  likewise 
from  lying  out  in  the  open  air  when  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  hard  labor. 

The  different  voyages  of  that  celebrated  navi- 
giitor,  Captoin  Cook,  as  well  as  that  of  the  unfor- 
tunate La  Perouse,  incontestibly  prove  that  by  due 
sare  and  a  proper  r^men  seamen  may  be  pre- 
served from  the  scurvy  and  other  diseases  which 
have  formerly  been  inseparable  ftrom  long  sea 
v^oysges,  and  that  they  can  thus  support  the  fia- 
tigues  of  the  longest  navigations  in  all  climates 
'  and  under  a  burning  sun.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
proved,  also,  that  grog  is  not  at  all  necessary,  or, 
ID  the  long  ran,  beneficial  to  seamen.    In  times 


of  the  greatest  exposure  and  fatigue,  as  during 
severe  storms,  hot  coffee  has  been  found  a  more 
effective  stimuUnt  than  spirits,  without  the  dan- 
gers connected  with  the  use  of  the  latter. 

Noxiout  Vaport, 
Smokmg  or  fVimigating  ships  with  charcoal  or 
sulphur,  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  killiLg  all 
kinds  of  vermin,  and  is  therefore  always  resorted 
to ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  no  sailor  or  boy 
be  allowed  to  go  under  the  decks  until  the  haLches, 
and  all  the  other  openings,  have  been  for  three 
hours  uncovered ;  in  that  time  all  noxious  viipors 
will  be  effectually  dissipated. 

Captain  C00V9  RuUa  for  Pr€$orving  the  Eeaith 

of  Seamen. 

1.  The  crew  to  be  at  three  watches.  The  men 
will  by  this  means  have  time  to  shift  and  dry 
themselves,  and  get  pretty  well  refreshed  by  sleep 
before  called  again  to  duty.  When  there  is  no 
pressing  ooeasion,  seamen  ought  to  be  refreshed  . 
with  as  much  uninterrupted  sleep  as  a  common 
day  laborer. 

2.  To  have  dry  clothes  lo  shift  themselves  after 
getting  weL  One  of  the  ofilcers  to  see  that  every 
man,  on  going  wet  from  his  watch,  be  immediately 
shifted  with  dry  clothes,  and  the  same  on  going 
to  bed. 

3.  To  keep  their  persons,  hammocks,  bedding, 
and  clothes  clean  and  dry.  This  commander 
made  his  men  pass  in  review  before  him  one  day 
in  every  week,  and  saw  that  they  had  changed 
their  linen,  and  were  as  neat  and  clean  as  circum- 
stances would  admit.  He  had  also  every  day  the 
hammocks  carried  on  the  booms,  or  some  other 
airy  part  of  the  ship,  unlashed,  and  the  bedding 
thoroughly  shaken  and  aired.  When  the  weather 
prevented  the  hammocks  being  carried  on  deck, 
they  were  constantly  taken  down,  to  make  room 
for  the  fires,  the  sweeping,  and  other  operations. 
When  possible,  fresh  water  was  always  allowed  to 
the  men  to  wash  their  clothes,  as  soap  will  not 
mix  with  sea-water,  and  linen  washed  in  brine 
never  thoroughly  dries. 

4.  To  keep  the  ship  clean  between  decks. 

5.  To  have  frequent  fires  between  decks,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  welL  Captain  Cook's  method 
was  to  (ave  iron  pots  with  dry  wood,  which  he 
burned  between  decks,  in  the  wdl,  and  other  parts 
of  the  ship;  during  which  time  some  of  the  crew 
were  employed  in  rubbing,  with  canvas  or  oakum, 
every  part  that  had  the  least  damp.  Where  the 
heat  from  the  stoves  did  not  readily  absorb  the 
moisture,  loggerheads,  heated  red  ho^  and  laid  on 
sheets  of  iron,  speedily  effected  the  purpose. 

6.  Proper  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  ship's 
coppers,  to  keep  them  clean  and  free  from  ver- 
digris. 

7.  The  fat  that  is  boiled  out  of  the  salt  beef  or 
pork,  never  to  be  given  to  the  men. 

8.  The  men  to  be  allowed  plenty  of  fkesh  water, 
at  the  ship's  return  to  port,*  the  water  remaining 
on  board  to  be  .sUrted,  and  f^sh  water  from  the 
shore  to  be  taken  in  its  room. 

By  means  of  the  above  regulations  (in  addition 
to  rules  relative  to  temperance,  and  supplying  the 
crews  as  much  as  possible  with  fresh  meat  snd 
vegeUbles),  this  celebrated  navigator  performed  a 
voyage  of  upwards  of  three  years,  in  every  climate 
of  the  globe,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man. 

To  obtain  Freeh  Water  from  the  Sea, 
The  method  of  obUining  fresh  water  from  the 
sea  by  distillation,  was  introduced  into  the  Sng- 
lish  navy  in  the  year  1770,  by  Dr.  Irving,  for 
which  he  obtained  a  parliamenUiy  reward  of 
£6000. 
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In  order  to  glT«  »  elesr  notion  of  Dr.  Inring's 
■ethod,  lot  us  rappoM  «  toakettle  to  bo  mi^o 
wHboat  a  fpoot,  and  with  a  hole  in  the  lid  in  the 
plaoe  of  the  knob;  the  kettle  being  filled  with 
•ea-water,  the  freth  vapor,  wbieh  arisea  from  the 
water  aa  it  boils,  will  issue  tbroagh  the  hole  in 
the  lid ;  into  that  hole  fit  the  month  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  letting  the  atom  hare  a  little  inclination 
downwards,  then  will  the  vapor  pt  fresh  wator 
take  its  eonrse  throogh  the  stem  of  the  tube,  and 
•Daj  be  oollectod  by  fitting  a  proper  Tossel  to  its 
•nd. 

This  wonld  be  an  apt  representation  of  Dr.  Ir- 
ring's  eontrivanoe,  in  which  he  has  Inted  or 
adapted  a  tin,  iron,  or  tinned  copper  tnbe,  of  snit- 
able  dimensitMis,  to  the  lid  of  the  common  kettle 
need  for  boiling  the  provisions  on  board  a  ship ; 
the  fVesh  vapor  which  arises  from  boiling  sea- 
wator  in  the  kettle  passes,  as  by  oommon  distil- 
lation, through  this  tube  into  a  hogshead^  whieh 
■en'es  as  a  receiver ;  and  in  order  U&at  the  vapor 
■ay  be  readily  oondensed,  the  tube  is  kept  cool 
by  being  constantly  wetted  with  a  mop  dipped  in 
oold  sea-water.  The  waste  wator  running  from 
the  mop  may  be  earned  oJT  by  means  of  two 
boards  nailed  together,  like  a  spout  Dr.  Irving 
particularly  remarks,  that  only  thrse-fourths  of 
the  sea-wator  should  be  distilled;  the  brine  is 
then  to  be  let  off  and  the  copper  replenished,  aa 
the  water  distilled  from  the  remaining  concen- 
trated brine  is  found  to  have  a  disagreeable  teste, 
and  as  the  farther  continuation  of  the  distillation 
is  spt  to  be  injurious  to  the  vessels.  When  the 
water  begins  to  boil,  likewise,  the  vapor  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  ft^ely  for  a  mioute;  this  will 
effectually  eleanse  the  tnbe  and  npper  part  of  the 
boiler. 

To  render  Sea-WMUr  eapmhU  of  Wathing  Linen, 

It  is  well  known  that  sea-water  cannot  be  em- 
ployed for  washing  clothes.  It  refuses  to  dissolve 
soap,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  hard 
wator. 

This  is  a  great  inconvenienoe  to  seamen,  whose 
allowance  of  fresh  water  is  necessarily  limited, 
and  it  prevente  them  ftrom  enjoying  many  of  those 
oomforte  of  cleanliness  which  contribute  not  a 
little  to  health.  The  method  of  remo^ng  this 
defect  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  by  no  means 
expensive.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Mitohell, 
of  New  York:  —  Drop  into  se»- wator  a  solution 
•f  soda  or  potash.  It  will  become  milky,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decomposition  of  the  earthy  salte, 
and  the  precipiUtion  of  the  earths.  This  addi- 
tion renders  it  soft,  and  capable  of  washing.  Its 
milkiness  will  have  no  injurious  effect. 


PRESERVATION  FROM  DROWNING  AND 
SHIPWRECK. 

When  a  Man  falU  Overboard, 
The  instant  an  alarm  is  siven  that  a  man  la 
overboard,  the  ship's  helm  should  be  put  down, 
and  she  should  be  hove  in  steys;  a  hen-coop  or 
other  object  that  oan  float  should  also  be  thrown 
overboard  as  near  the  man  as  possible,  with  a 
cope  tied  to  it,  and  carefuTly  kept  sight  of,  as  it 
will  prove  a  beacon  towards  which  the  boat  may 
pull  as  soon  %b  lowered  down.  A  primary  object 
IS,  having  a  boat  ready  to  lower  down  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  which  should  be  hoisted  up  at  the 
stem  if  most  convenient;  the  lashings,  tackle, 
ete.,  to  be  always  kept  clear,  and  a  rudder,  tiller, 
and  spare  spar  to  be  kept  in  her.  When  dark, 
•he  should  not  be  without  a  lantern  and  a  com- 
pass. 
There  should  also  be  kept  in  her  a  rope  wttli  % 


running  bowline,  ready  to  fix  in  or  to  throw  ta 
the  person  in  dancer.  Coils  of  small  rope,  with 
running  bowlines,  should  also  be  kept  in  thm 
chains,  quarters  and  abaft,  ready  to  throw  over, 
as  it  most  generally  oeoors  that  men  pasa  eloea 
to  the  ship's  side,  and  have  often  bean  miracw- 
lously  saved  by  clinging  to  ropes. 

Upeettfng  of  a  Boat, 
If  a  person  should  fi^I  out  of  a  boat,  or  the  Voat 
upset  by  going  foul  of  a  cable,  etc.,  or  should  he 
fall  off  the  quays,  or  indeed  fall  into  any  water, 
from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself,  but  must 
wait  some  little  time  for  assistance  —  had  he  prea- 
enoe  of  mind  enough  to  whip  off  his  hat,  and  hold 
it  by  the  brim,  placing  his  fingers  within  side  of 
the  crown  (top  upwards),  he  wonld  be  able,  by 
this  method,  to  keep  his  mouth  above  water  till 
assistence  should  reach  him.    It  often  happens 
that  danger  is  apprehended  long  before  we  are  in- 
volved in  the  peril,  although  there  may  be  time 
enough  to  prepare  this,  or  adopt  any  other  m&ethod. 
Travellers,  in  fording  rivers  at  unknown  forda,  or 
where  shallows  are  deceitful,  might  make  one  of 
this  method  with  advantage. 

Cork  Waiateoate, 

Provide  a  cork  waistcoat,  eomposed  of  four 
pieces,  two  for  the  breast,  and  two  for  the  hack, 
each  pretty  near  in  length  and  breadth  to  the 
quarters  of  a  waistcoat  without  flaps ;  the  whole 
is  to  be  covered  with  coarse  canvas,  with  two 
holes  to  put  the  arms  through.  There  must  be  a 
space  left  between  the  two  back  pieces,  and  the 
same  betwixt  each  back  and  breast  piece,  that 
they  may  fit  the  easier  to  the  body.  By  this 
means  the  waistooat  is  open  only  before,  and  may 
be  fastened  on  the  wearer  by  strings;  or  if  it 
should  be  thought  more  secure,  with  buckles  and 
leather  straps.  This  waistooat  may  be  made  up 
at  a  small  expense. 

If  those  who  use  the  sea  occasionally,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  are  obliged  to  be  almost  con- 
stoutly  there,  were  to  use  these  waistooats,  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  that  they  should  be 
drowned. 

Further  meant. 

It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  prepare  aa  oil-skin 
bag,  on  goings  to  sea»  for  a  temporary  supply  of 
provisions,  in  ease  of  shipwreck.  K  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  unable  to  swim,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  hands  and  arru 
under  the  wator — few  animals  being  capable  of 
drowning,  owing  to  their  inability  to  lift  tiieirfore 
legs  over  their  heads. 

The  legs,  therefore,  being  neoessarily  immersed 
in  the  water,  the  difference  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  animal  and  the  water  is  sniBcient  to 
enable  it  to  keep  ite  nostrils  and  mouth  above  the 
wator,  and  therefore  it  is  not  suffooatod  by  the 
fluid,  but  breathes  freely.    But  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  able  to  lift  his  hands  over  his  head, 
and  generally  doing  ao  in  oaae  of  this  accident,  his 
hands  and  arms  make  up  the  differenee  in  specific 
gravity,  and  hia  head,  impelled  by  the  weight  of 
his  hands  and  arm  a  below  the  wator,  hia  body 
fiUa,  and  he  is  consequently  choked  and  suffocated. 
The  remedy  therefore  is,  in  all  such  cases,  to  keep 
down  the  hands  and  arms,  and  as  a  further  secu- 
rity, to  act  with  them  under  and  against  the 
water,  it  will  then  be  impossible  to  sink,  nnlras 
the  weight  of  clothes  or  other  oirenmstanoes  ope* 
rate  to  the  contrary. 


The  Marine  Spencer, 

The  marine  epeneer  is  made  in  tha  fbm  of  a 
girdle,  of  a  proper  diaaetor  to  fit  the  body,  and 
six  inohaa  broads  oomposad  of  alx  at  690  old  lav* 
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411  corks,  Strang  npon  a  gtrtmg  twine,  wdl  l»ihed 
*-'^ther  viUa  lay-eord,  covered  with  eanras^  and 
giainted  hi  oil  so  as  to  make  it  water-proof.  Two 
lapcs  or  cords,  about  two  feet  long,  are  fastened 
CO  the  back  of  the  girdle  with  loops  at  the  ends. 
Another  tmpe  or  eord  of  the  same  length,  haying 
m.  few  corks  strong  to  the  middle  of  it,  is  euvered 
^th  canvas  painted.  A  pin  of  hard  wood,  three 
indies  lon^  and  half  an  ineh  in  diameter,  is  fast- 
ened to  the  f^ont  of  the  girdle  by  a  tape  or  oord. 
About  three  inches  long.  To  ase  the  spencer,  it 
fllioald  be  slipped  from  the  fbet  eloee  np  to  the 
Arms,  the  tapes  or  eords  are  to  be  broaght  one 
crvcr  each  shoalder,  and  fastened  by  the  loops  to 
the  pin ;  those  between  the  legs  are  to  be  fastened 
to  the  other  pin.  A  person  thus  equipped,  thoogh 
xmaequainted  with  swimming,  may  safely  trust 
hlmseff  b)  the  waves ;  for  he  will  float,  head  and 
pfanalders  above  water,  in  any  storm,  and  by  pad- 
dling with  his  hands,  may  easily  gain  the  shore. 
Saeh  a  spencer  may  also  be  made  of  eork  shavings 
pnt  into  a  long  canvas  bag. 

It  has  also  been  suggested,  that  every  part  of 
the  ntual  dress  of  the  sailor  should  be  made  with 
a  view  to  preserving  his  life,  in  cases  of  accident; 
and  for  this  purpose  that  a  quantity  of  eork  shav- 
ings or  elippings  should  be  quilted  into  hip  jacket 
about  the  collar  and  neck,  between  the  outside  and 
inside  lining;  or  as  a  belt  of  considerable  breadth 
across  the  back  and  shoulders,  then  principally 
omitted  under  the  arms,  and  resumed  over  the 
ehest  and  stomach,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  create 
inconvenience.  If  in  these,  and  other  parts  of 
his  dress,  so  much  cork  could  be  conveniently 
worked,  ss  would  give  the  sailor  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  himself,  and  making  use  of  his  own 
powers  in  eases  of*  contingency,  many  valuable 
lives  might  be  saved. 

Bamboo  HahiU 

The  bamboo  habit  is  an  invention  of  the  Chi- 
nese,  by  the  use  of  which  a  person,  unskilled  in  the 
art  of  swimming,  may  easily  keep  himself  above 
water.  The  Chinese  merehaats,  when  going  on  a 
voyage,  are  said  always  to  provide  themselves 
with  this  simple  apparatus,  to  save  their  lives  in 
eases  of  danger  from  shipwreck.  It  is  eonstrneted 
by  placing  four  bambooa  horisontally,  two  be- 
fore, and  two  behind  the  body  of  each  person,  so 
that  they  projeet  about  twenty-eight  inches; 
these  are  eroesed  on  eaeh  side  by  two  others,  and 
the  whole  properly  seonred,  leaving  an  interme- 
diate spaee  for  the  body.  When  thus  formed,  the 
person  in  danger  slips  it  over  his  head,  and  ties  it 
seenrely  to  tlw  waist,  by  whieh  simple  means  he 
cannot  possibly  sink. 

To  extricate  Permmefrom  hrohen  Toe, 
Let  two  or  more  persons  hold  a  rope  or  ropes, 
at  both  ends,  stretched  over  the  broken  ice ;  so 
that  the  drowning  person  may  eatoh  hold  of  it 

The  Life-Boai, 

The  life-boat  is  generally  thirty  fbet  long,  and 
in  form  much  resembles  a  common  Greenland 
boat,  except  the  bottom,  whieh  is  much  (latter. 
She  is  lined  with  eork,  inside  and  outside  of  the 
gunwale,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  seats 
underneath  are  filled  with  cork  also. 

She  is  rowed  by  ten  men,  double  banked,  snd 
steered  by  two  men  with  oars,  one  at  eaeh  end, 
both  ends  being  alike.  Long  poles  are  provided 
for  the  men,  to  keep  the  boat  fVom  being  driven 
broadside  to  the  shore,  either  in  going  off  or  land- 
ing. About  six  inches  from  the  lower  poles,  it 
incretses  in  diameter,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  surface 
•gainst  the  sand.  The  weight  of  the  eork  used  in 
the  boat  seven  hundie4weight. 


She  draws  very  little  water,  and  when  fhll  is 
able  to  carry  twenty  people.  The  boat  is  able  ta 
eontend  against  the  most  tremendons  sea  anA 
broken  water;  and  never,  in  any  one  instaaee^ 
has  she  failed  in  bringing  tlM  ersw  in  distresa 
into  a  plaee  of  safety.  The  men  have  no  dread  ia 
going  off  with  her  in  the  highest  sea  and  brvkea 
water ;  cork  jackets  were  provided  for  them ;  bat 
their  eonfidenee  ia  the  boat  is  so  great^  that  thoy 
do  not  use  them. 

The  soeoess  attending  this  expedient  for  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  unhappy  individuals  almost 
daily  lost  in  a  watery  grave  appears  to  havebeea 
more  than  equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expeeta- 
tions  formed  of  its  utility ;  and  the  great  object  hi 
view,  vis.,  the  safety  of  those  persons  who  hasard 
their  own  security  to  preserve  others,  has  beea 
fully  accomplished. 

Safe  and  readUjf  eonelrueted  Li/e-hoat, 

In  London  Sag.  a  model  of  a  life-boat  was  ex- 
hibited before  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  whieh 
may  be  put  together  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
in  any  ease  of  shipwreck,  aad  which  cannot  sink 
or  overset,  let  the  sea  run  ever  so  high.  All  that 
is  neeessary  to  be  provided  is  a  keel  or  plank  of 
any  convenient  length,  and  a  few  pigs  of  iron, 
such  as  vessels  usually  earry  out  for  ballast.  The 
officers  of  the  ship  are  to  tske  care  to  keep  two  or 
three  empty  water-easks,  perfectly  tight,  the  buag- 
holes  corked  np,  and  a  piece  of  tin  or  leather 
nailed  over  them.  These  easks  are  to  be  lashed 
with  ropes  to  the  keel,  along  with  the  pigs  of  iron 
for  ballast ;  and  any  spare  poles  or  spars  may  be 
also  lashed  to  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  the  raft  the 
form  of  a  vessel,  and  at  eaeh  end  make  a  lodgement 
for  the  men.  Any  of  the  square  sails  of  the  ship 
will  form  a  lug-sail,  and  may  speedily  be  adapted 
to  the  new  life-boat,  aad  a  strong  and  broad  spar 
may  be  lashed  on  as  a  rudder. 

Another. — Let  a  quantity  of  ballast,  even  mora 
than  what  is  commonly  tised  for  sailing,  l>e  laid  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  over  this  lay  bags  tilled 
with  cork,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  num* 
bered  aoeording  to  their  places,  and  if  considera- 
bly higher  than  the  gunwales,  so  mueh  the  better. 
A  sail  or  part  of  one,  folded,  may  be  thrown  over 
from  stem  to  stem,  to  combine  and  unite  the  sev- 
eral parts ;  and,  lastly,  the  whole  is  to  be  secured 
together  by  passing  ropes  by  so  many  turns  as 
may  be  deemed  sufficient  round  and  round  over 
the  gunwales  and  under  the  keel,  and  these,  If 
necessary,  may  be  hitobed  by  a  turn  or  two  taken 
lengthwise. 

Every  person  either  on  board  or  holding  by  tha 
boat,  so  prepared,  may  be  absolutely  certain  of 
being  carried  safe  through  any  beach  whatever. 

When  no  such  preparation  of  eork  has  been 
mode,  the  following  is  proposed  as  a  snbstitute: 

Let  a  quantity  of  ballast  as  coals  in  canvas,  be 
secured  in  its  place,  as  well  as  eiroumstances  will 
admit;  then  ti^e  an  empty  water-cask  (beer-cask, 
or  any  others  that  are  tight)  and  fill  the  boat  with 
them,  and  if  the  bilge  of  the  cask  rises  considera* 
biy  higher  than  the  gunwales,  it  will  be  so  much 
the  better;  let  a  sail  then  be  thrown  ia  to  jam  the 
cask  and  ballast  in  their  places,  as  well  as  to  com- 
bine and  unite  the  several  parts  by  covering  all 
fore  and  aft;  and,  lastly,  let  the  whole  be  lashed 
snd  secured  together,  in  the  manneiT  above  stated. 
It  is  believed  the  boat  in  this  trim  would  always 
continue  upright  on  hcir  keel,  be  lively  and  buoy- 
ant on  the  wster,  and  have  sufficient  efficacy  to 
support  the  crew  of  any  ordinary  vessel,  till 
drifted  within  their  own  depth. 

It  ftw|uently  happens  that  sfler  men  have 
gained  the  shore,  they  perish  of  oold  for  want  of 
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irj  elotbei.  As  »  remedy  for  this,  erery  man 
sbonid  try  to  secure  one  or  two  flsnnel  or  woollen 
shirts,  by  wrapping  them  np  tightly  in  a  piece  of 
oiled  oloth  or  silk ;  and,  to  guard  against  tearing, 
the  last  might  be  coyered  with  canvas,  or  inclosed 
in  a  tin  box. 

Further  Method  of  Fretervation  tn  Caett  of  Ship- 

wrecka. 

It  being  the  great  object,  in  cases  of  shipwreeic, 
to  establish  a  communication  be^izt  the  vessel 
and  the  shore  with  the  least  possible  delay,  va- 
rious methods  have  been  invented  and  pointed  out 
for  this  purpose. 

A  common  paper  kite  launched  from  the  vessel, 
and  driven  by  the  wind  to  the  shore,  has  been 
supposed  capable  of  conveying  a  piece  of  pack- 
thread, to  which  a  larger  rope  might  be  attached 
and  drawn  on  board. 

A  small  balloon,  raised  by  rarefied  air,  might 
be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

A  sky-rocket,  of  a  large  diameter,  has  also  been 
oontiidered  as  capable  of  an  equal  surface,  and,  in- 
deed, this  method  seems  the  best;  for,  besides  the 
velocity  of  the  discharge,  could  it  be  brought  to 
act  during  the  night,  it  must  both  point  out  the 
situation  of  the  ship,  and  the  direction  that  the 
line  took  in  flying  ashore. 

Uee/ul  Hint*  when  a  Leak  ie  Sjprung, 

When  a  vessel  springs  a  leak  near  her  bottom, 
the  water  enters  with  all  the  force  given  by  the 
e  weight  of  the  oolumn  of  water  without,  which  force 
is  in  proportion  tu  the  difference  of  the  level  be- 
tween the  water  without  and  that  within.  It  enters 
at  first  therefore  with  more  force,  and  in  greater 
quantity  than  it  can  afterwards,  when  the  water 
within  is  higher.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel,  too, 
is  narrower,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
coming  into  that  narrow  part,  rises  faster  than 
when  the  space  for  it  is  larger.  This  helps  to  ter- 
rify ,*  but,  as  the  quantity  entering  is  less  and  less 
as  the  surfaces  without  and  within  become  more 
nearly  equal  in  height,  the  pumps  that  could  not 
keep  the  water  f^m  rising  at  first,  might  after- 
wards be  able  to  prevent  its  rising  higher,  and  the 
people  might  remain  on  board  in  safety,  without 
hasarding  themselves  in  an  open  boat  on  the  wide 
ocean. 

Besides  the  equality  in  the  height  of  the  two 
surfaces,  there  may  sometimes  be  other  causes 
that  retard  the  farther  sinking  of  a  leaky  vessel. 
The  rising  water  within  may  arrive  at  quantities 
of  light  wooden  works,  empty  chests,  and  partio- 
nlarly  empty  water-casks,  which,  fixed  so  as  not 
to  fioat  themselves,  may  help  to  sustain  her. 
Many  bodies  which  compose  a  ship's  cargo  may 
be  specifically  lighter  than  water.  All  these,  when 
out  of  water,  are  an  additional  weight  to  that  of 
the  ship,  and  she  is  in  proportion  pressed  deeper 
in  the  water,  but  as  soon  as  these  bodies  are  im- 
mersed, they  weigh  no  longer  on  the  ship ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  fixed,  they  help  to  support  her, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  specifically  lighter  than 
the  water. 

Temporary  Nantteal  Pump. 

Captain  Leslie,  in  a  voyage  from  North  America 
to  Stockholm,  adopted  an  excellent  mode  of  emp- 
tying water  from  his  ship's  hold,  when  the  crew 
were  insufficient  to  perform  that  duty.  About  ten 
•r  twelve  feet  above  the  pum|  he  rigged  out  a  spar, 
one  end  of  which  projected  jverboard,  while  the 
other  was  fastened,  as  a  lever,  to  the  machinery 
of  the  pump.  To  the  end  which  projected  over- 
board was  suspended  a  water-but^  half  full,  but 
corked  down;  so  that  when  the  coming  wave 
raised  the  bntt-end,  the  other  end  depressed  the 
piston  of  the  pump;  but  at  the  retiring  of  the 


ware  this  was  reversed,  for,  by  the  weight  of  tiM 
butt,  the  piston  came  up  again,  and  with  it  th« 
water.  Thui,  without  the  lud  of  the  ct«w,  the 
ship's  hold  was  cleared  of  the  water  in  a  few 
hours. 

Another. — When  a  vessel  springs  a  leak  at  sea, 
which  cannot  be  discovered,  instead  of  exbanating 
the  crew  by  oontinuMl  working  at  the  pumps,  they 
may  form,  with  very  little  trouble,  a  maobioe  U> 
discharge  the  water,  which  will  work  itself,  with 
out  any  assistance  from  the  hands  on  boai^l. 

Let  a  spar,  or  spare  top -mast,  be  cut  to  the 
length  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  more,  according  to 
the  sise  of  the  vessel ;  >nortise  four  holes  through 
the  thickest  end,  through  which  run  foi^r  oars, 
fixing  them  tight,  exactly  in  the  middle.     To  the 
four  bandies  nail  on  four  blades  (made  of  staves), 
the  sise  of  the  other  ends,  which  will  form  a  very 
good  water-wheel,  if  the  oars  be  strong ;  then  fix 
into  the  opposite  end  what  is  commonly  called  a 
crank :  the  iron  handle  of  a  grindstone  would  suit 
eitremly  well ;  if  this  is  not  to  be  had,  any  strong 
bar  of  iron  may  be  bent  into  that  form,  wedging 
it  tight  to  prevent  its  twisting  round.     Then  nail 
up  a  new  pair  of  chaps  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
pump,  for  a  new  handle  to  be  fixed  in,  which  will 
point  with  its  outer  end  to  .the  bow  of  the  vesseL 
This  handle  will  be  short  on  the  outside,  but  as 
long  on  the  inside  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
the  pump  will  admit,  in  order  that  the  spear  may 
be  plunged  the  deeper,  and  of  course  the  longer 
stroke.    The  handle  must  be  large  enough  to  have 
a  slit  sawed  up  it,  sufficient  to  admit  a  stave  edge- 
ways, which  must  be  fastened  with  a  strong  irun 
pin,  on  which  it  may  work.    The  lower  end  of  the 
stave  mast  be  bored  to  admit  the  round  end  of  the 
crank;  then  fix  the  shaft,  with  the  oars  (or  arms) 
over  the  gunwale,  on  two  crotchets,  one  spiked  to 
the  gunwale,  and  the  other  near  the  pump,  cut- 
ting in  the  shaft  a  circular  notch,  as*  well  to  make 
it  run  easier,  by  lessening  the  friction,  as  to  keep 
the  whole  steady.    A  bolt  is  now  to  be  fixed  in 
each  crotchet  close  over  the  shaft,  to  keep  it  from 
rising.    As  soon  as  the  wheel  touches  the  water  it 
will  turn  round,  and  the  crank,  by  means  of  the 
stave  fixed  on  its  end,  will  work  the  handle  of  the 
pump. 

To  render  the  Sinking  of  a  Ship  Impoeeible. 

According  to  the  present  plan  of  ship-building, 
in  case  of  a  leak  at  sea,  which  cannot  be  kept 
under  by  pumping,  the  ship  and  crew  must  in- 
evitably be  lost,  to  the  great  affliction  and  loss  of 
thousands  of  families.  In  order  to  prevent  such 
accidents  in  future,  which  hitherto  have  been  too 
common,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Williams 
suggests  an  easy  arrangement  which,  if  univer- 
sally adopted,  even  under  the  worst^ircumstanceSy 
will  enable  the  crew  to  save  not  only  themi>elves, 
but  the  ship  and  cargo  likewise : 

It  is  that  every  ship  should  be  divided  into  four 
equal  compartments,  with  partitions  of  sufficient 
strength ;  the  probability  in  case  of  a  leak  is  that 
it  would  take  place  in  one  of  them,  and,  allowing 
it  to  fill,  the  safety  of  the  ship  would  not  be  en- 
dangered, for  three-fourths  of  the  cargo  would 
remain  undamaged.  To  prove  this  we  will  sup- 
pose a  vessel  of  100  tons  so  divided  (though  the 
plan  is  as  applicable  to  a  ship  of  1000  tons  as  to 
a  canal  b(Hbt),  and  that  one  of  the  eompartments 
filled  with  water;  this  would  not  increase  her 
weight  more  than  from  six  to  eight  tons  fh>n)  the 
cargo  previously  occupying  the  space  and  redu- 
cing her  buoyancy  about  one-third.  Tie  same 
effect  would  take  place  was  she  sent  out  of  port 
with  only  one-fourth  of  her  hull  above  water, 
though  vessels  are  commonly  sent  out  with  one- 
third,  and  even  more*    Packets,  u  they  carry  lit- 
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€bb  or  mo  enrgo^  Ufty  with  lafety  be  diridod  into 
ikree  eompartmenta.  In  esMfl  of  Oro  the  advan- 
tage ie  equally  obvioes,  es  any  of  the  qnarten 
B^gfai  be  muiftdated  with  safety. 


BATHINQ. 
The  Art  of  Sioimminff. 
It  baa  been  obserred  before  that  men  are 
drowned  by  raising  their  arms  abore  watef,  the 
imbaoyed  weight  of  which  depresses  the  head; 
all  other  animals  hare  neither  motion  nor  ability 
to  aet  in  a  similar  manner,  and  therefore  swim 
natarally.  When  a  man  therefore  falls  into  deep 
water,  be  irill  rise  to  the  surface  and  continue 
there  if  be  does  not  elevate  his  hands.  If  he 
move  bis  bands  under  the  water  in  any  manner  he 
pleaaea  bla  head  will  rise  so  high  as  to  allow  htm 
liberty  to  breathe,  and  if  he  move  his  legs  as  in 
the  aot  of  walking  (or  rather  of  walking  upstairs), 
bis  abonlders  will  rise  above  the  water,  so  that  he 
may  use  less  exertion  with  his  hands,  or  apply 
them  to  other  purposes.  These  plain  directions 
are  reeooimended  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
b&ve  not  learned  to  swim  in  theiryouth,  and  they 
will,  if  attended  to,  be  found  highly  advantageous 
in  preserving  life. 

If  a  person  falls  into  the  water  or  gets  out  of 

bia  depth  and  cannot  swim,  and  if  be  wishes  to 

drown  himself,  let  him  kick  and  splash  as  vio* 

lantly  as  possible,  and  be  will  soon  sink.    On  the 

contrary,  if  iiu pressed  with   the  idea  that  be  is 

ligbter  than  the  water,  he  avoids  all  violent  ao« 

lion   and  calmly  but  steadily  strives  to  refrain 

from  drawing  bis  breath  while  under  the  water, 

and   keeps  bis  head  raised  as  much  as  possible, 

and  gently  but  constantly  moves  his  bands  and 

feet  in  a  proper  direction,  there  will  be  a  great 

probability  of  his  keeping  afloat  until  some  aid 

arrives. 

Cramp  in  Bathing. 

For  the  cure  of  the  cramp  when  swimming,  Dr> 
Franklin  recommends  a  vigorous  and  violent 
shook  of  the  part  affeeted  by  suddenly  and  forci- 
bly stretching  out  the  leg,  which  should  be  darted 
out  of  the  water  into  the  air  if  possible. 

Preeantiona  in  Bathing. 

Never  venture  into  cold  water  when  the  body 
is  much  exhausted  or  relaxed  with  beat 

Dr.  Franklin  relates  an  instance  within  his  own 
knowledge  of  four  young  men  who,  having  worked 
at  harvest  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  a  view  of 
refreshing  themselves  plunged  into  a  spring  of 
eold  water;  two  died  upon  the  spot,  a  third  the 
next  morning,  and  the  fourth  recovered  with  great 
difficulty. 

Be  very  careful  where  you  bathe,  even  thongh 
ever  so  good  a  swimmer,  lest  there  should  be  weeds 
to  entangle  the  feet,  or  any  thing  else  to  endanger 
life.  It  is  by  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  that 
many  good  swimmers  expose  themselves  to  greater 
danger  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all,  their 
very  expertness  thus  becoming  fatal  to  them  by 
tempting  them  into  places  where  their  destruction 
ts  ineviUible. 

Sea-bathing, 

The  use^f  the  tepid  salt  water  bath,  or  indeed 
ef  sea-bathing  itself,  when  the  water  is  warm, 
(that  is)  betwen  60^  and  TO*'  of  heat,  is  in  many 
cases  benefleial,  when  a  colder  temperature  would 
be  decidedly  injurious. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  situa* 
tioos  distant  from  the  shore,  where  sea- water  can- 
not be  had,  artificial  sea-water,  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 4  pounds  of  bay-salt  in  16  gallons  of  fresh 
water,  possesaes  all  the  properties  of  the  water  of 


the  sea,  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  magnesUi 
excepted. 

The  Shower-hath, 

The  cold  shower-bath  is  less  alarming  to  ner- 
vous persons  and  le;s  liable  to  produce  cramps 
than  cold  immersion  ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  and  safest  mode  i  f  cold  bathing,  and  is  re- 
commended in  many  nervous  complaints. 

It  has  also  aiforded  relief  in  some  cases  of  in- 
sanity. 

SrtbetitMte  for  a  Shower-hath, 

Where  the  saving  of  expense  is  an  object,  it 
may  be  effectually  answered  by  filling  a  common 
watering  pot  with  cold  water.  Let  the  patient 
sit  undressed  upon  a  stool,  which  may  be  placed 
in  a  large  tub,  and  let  the  hair,  if  not  cut  shorty 
be  spreiid  over  the  shoulders  as  loosely  as  possi- 
ble. Now  pour  the  water  from  the  pot  over  the 
patient's  head,  face,  neck,  shoulders,  and  all  parts 
of  the  body,  progressively  down  to  the  feet,  until 
the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  wetted. 

A  large  sponge  may,  in  some  measure,  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  shower  bath;  particularly  in  affec- 
tions of  the  bead  which  arise  from  intemperance, 
night-watching,  study,  or  other  perplexity.  Head- 
ache, from  these  causes,  will  be  greatly  alleviated 
by  wiping  the  top  and  fore>part  of  the  head  with 
a  sponge  frequently  dipped  in  water.  The  cold 
thus  produced  will  check  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  bead,  and  has  often  been  known  to 
prevent  delirium  and  insanity. 

The  Tepid-bath, 

On  immersing  the  body  in  a  tepid-path,  which 
takes  its  range  from  85**  to  90^,  no  striking  sen- 
sation either  of  heat  or  cold  is  felt.  But  a  person 
much  chilled,  will  on  entering  the  tepid-bath  feel 
the  warer  warm,  while  another  who  has  been 
heated  by  exemise,  will  find  it  insensibly  cold. 

The  tepid -bath  is  attended  with  several  advan- 
tages :  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  by  it  freed  from 
that  scaly  matter,  which  always  collects  more  or 
less  on  the  healthiest  person;  the  pores  of  the 
skin  thus  being  free,  the  natural  perapifntion  is 
promoted,  the  limbs  are  rendered  supple,  and  any 
stiffnes:*  which  may  have  been  produced  by  exer- 
tion or  fatigue,  is  removed.  Such  immersion  baa 
been  found  to  allay  thiriit;  a  proof  that  a  quantity 
of  water  is  absorbed,  and  enters  the  body  through 
the  skin. 

The  tepid-bath  seems  the  best  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  cleanliness  and  healthy  exeroise.  To 
delicate  females  and  young  children,  it  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  common  practice  of  mothers  and  nurses 
in  washing  children,  no  matter  bow  sickly  or  un- 
well, with  cold  water,  under  the  idea  of  bracing 
the  constitution :  whereas  the  use  of  tepid  water 
alone,  is  not  only  the  most  agreeable,  but  the  most 
proper  fluid  to  excite  the  energies  of  the  system  in 
young  children. 

Affusion  with  tepid  water  has  generally  the  same 
result,  except,  that  if  the  body  continue  exposed 
to  the  air  after  the  affusion,  a  sensation  of  cold  is 
produced,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  wiping 
dry  the  upper  part  of  the  body  whilst  the  lower 
extremities  are  still  covered  with  water. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  human  existence, 
by  tepid  bathing,  temperance,  and  proper  exer- 
cise, may  be  made  more  agreeable  and  also  be 
prolonged. 


QSNERAL  RULES   FOR  PRESBRVINa 
LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 
Sir  R.  Phillip* •  BuUt, 
1.  Rise  early,  and  never  sit  up  late. 
2*  Wash  the  whole  body  every  morning  with 
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•old  wfti»r,  by  neftat  of  a  largo  epoiifOt  and  nib 
It  drj  with  a  rough  towel,  or  scrub  the  whole  body 
for  ten  or  fifteen  mlnatei  with  flesh  brushes. 

3.  Drink  water  cenerallj,  and  avoid  exoesi  of 
•pints,  wine,  nnd  termented  liquors. 

4.  Keen  the  body  open  by  the  free  use  of  the 

Sringe,  and  remoTe  superior  obstmetions  by  a^e- 
^nt  pills. 

5.  Sleep  in  a  room  which  has  free  aooess  to  the 
open  air. 

0.  Keep  the  head  cool  by  washing  it  when  ne- 
•esaary  with  cold  water,  and  abate  feverish  and 
Inflammatory  symptoms  when  they  arise  by  per- 
ievering  stillness. 

7.  Correct  sym ptoms  of  plethora  an d  indigestion 
by  eating  and  drinking  less  per  diem  for  a  few  days. 

8.  Never  eat  a  hearty  supper,  .especially  of  ani- 
mal food;  and  drink  wine,  spirits,  and  beer,  if 
these  are  neoessary,  only  after  dinner. 

Dr.  Bo€rKaav^9  Ruiet* 
This  great  man  left,  aa  a  legacy  to  the  world, 
the  following  simple  and  unerring  diraotions  for 
preserving  health;  they  oontained  the  sum  and 
anbatanoe  of  bia  vaat  profeaaional  knowledge  dur- 
ing a  long  and  uaeful  life : — "  Keep  the  feet  warm, 
the  bead  cool,  and  the  body  open."  If  these  were 
generally  attended  to  the  physieian'a  aid  would 
seldom  be  required. 

Clothing. 

To  adapt  the  dress  with  a  scmpnlous  nioety  to 
the  fluctuations  of  temperature  every  day,  would 
indeed  require  such  minute  attention  as  hardly 
any  person  can  bestow;  but  every  peraon  may 
comply  with  the  general  rulea  of  clothing,  as  far 
aa  not  to  lay  aside  too  early  the  dreas  of  the  win- 
ter, nor  to  retain  that  of  the  summer  too  late :  from 
a  neglect  of  which  precaution  thousands  of  lives 
are  every  year  saeriflced  to  mortality.  The  per- 
fection of  dreaa,  considered  merely  as  such,  ia  to 
flt  without  fettering  the  body 

Air. 
Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  the  air  of  a 
place  where  a  numerous  body  of  people  is  col- 
lected together  within  doors,  especially  if  to  the 
breath  of  the  crowd  there  be  added  the  vapors 
of  a  multitude  of  candles,  and  the  consumption 
of  the  vital  air  by  fires  in  proportion.  Hence  it 
happens  that  persons  of  a  delicate  constitution 
are  liable  to  become  sick  or  faint  in  a  place  of  this 
kind.  These  ought  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  air  of  great  towns ;  which  is  also  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  asthmatic  and  consumptive,  as  it  is 
likewise  to  hysteric  women  and  men  of  weak 
nerves.  Where  such  people  cannot  always  live 
without  the  verge  of  great  towns,  they  ought  at 
least  to  go  out  as  often  as  they  can  into  the  open 
air,  and  if  possible  pass  the  night  in  the  whole- 
some situation  of  the  suburbs. 

Ventilation, 

Air  that  has  long  stagnated  becomes  extremely 
onwholeaome  to  breathe,  and  often  immediately 
fatal.  Booh  ia  that  of  mines,  wells,  cellars,  etc. 
People  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautions  in 
•ntering  placea  of  this  description  which  have 
been  long  abut  tip.  The  Mr  of  some  hospitals, 
jnilM,  ahipa,  etc.,  partakes  of  the  aame  unwhole- 
some and  pernicious  nature,  and  they  ought  never 
to  be  destiMite  of  ventiUtors — those  useful  con- 
trivances for  expelling  foul  and  introducing  fVesh 
air  into  its  place.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
places  where  numbera  of  people  are  crowded  to- 
gether; or  where  Area,  especially  charcoal  fires, 
are  burning. 

It  ia  found  that  moat  planta  have  the  property 
of  oorreoting  bad  air  within  a  few  houra,  when 


they  are  exposed  to  the  light  of  tbe  tun  ;  bvt 
that  on  the  contrary,  during  the  night  or  urb^ 
flowering  they  corrupt  the  common  Mr  of  the  at- 
moaphere.  Hence  it  ia  an  nnwholesomo  praetie* 
to  have  shrubs  in  an  apartment  that  is  slept  ia,  mt 
leaat  when  in  bloom. 

VentilaHon  of  C%«ireAaau 

Both  in  public  and  private  buildings  there  are 
errora  committed  which  aflect  in  an  extraordinarjr 
degree  tbe  aalubrity  of  the  air.    Chnrehes   are 
seldom  open  during  all  the  week ;  they  are  never 
ventilated  by  Area,  and  rarely  by  opeoing    the 
windowa,  while,  to  render  tho  air  of  them  jet 
more  unwholeaome^  frequently  no  attention  ia  paid 
to  keeping  them  clean.      The  conseqaenee   of 
which  ia  that  they  are  damp,  mnaty,  and  apt  to 
prove  hurtful  to  people  of  weak  oonatitationa ; 
aod  it  ia  a  common  remark  that  a  person  oannoi 
paaa  through  a  large  chninh  or  cathedral,  even  in 
sammer,  without  a  strong  feeling  of  ehininesa. 

VtntUaH^m  of  JEFowMt. 

The  great  attention  paid  to  making  houses  eloae 
and  warm,  though  apparently  well  adapted  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  ia  by  no  meana  favor- 
able to  health,  nnless  care  be  taken  every  day  to 
admit  fresh  air  by  the  windows.     Sometimea  it 
may  be  proper  to  make  use  of  what  ia  called 
pumping  the  room,  or  moving  the  door  backward 
and  forward  for  some  minutes  together.   The  prac- 
tice of  making  the  beds  early  in  the  day,  however 
it  may  suit  convenience  or  delicacy,  ia  doubtless 
improper.    It  would  be  much  better  to  turn  them 
down  and  expoae  them  to  the  influence  of  the  air 
admitted  by  the  windows. 

For  many  persons  to  sleep  In  one  room,  as  in 
the  ward  of  a  hospital,  is  hurtful  to  health ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  a  less  injurious  custom,  though  often 
practised  by  those  who  have  splendfd  houses,  for 
two  or  more  to  sleep  in  a  small  apartment,  especi- 
ally if  it  be  very  close. 

Houses  situated  in  low  marshy  countries,  or  near 
lakes  of  stagnant  water,  are  likewise  unwbole* 
some ;  as  they  partake  of  the  putrid  vapors  ex* 
haled  in  such  placea.  To  remedy  thia  evil,  those 
who  inhabit  them,  if  they  study  their  health,  ought 
to  use  a  more  generous  diet  than  is  requisite  in 
more  dry  and  elevated  situations.  It  is  veiv  im- 
portant, too,  in  such  localities  to  dry  the  house 
with  a  fire  whenever  the  air  is  damp,  even  in  tho 
summer. 

Burying  in  Chnrehea,  etc 

It  was  formerly,  and  is  now,  too  common  to  have 
church-yards  in  the  middle  of  populous  towns. 
This  is  not  only  reprehensible  in  point  of  taste, 
but,  considering  how  near  to  the  surface  of  tho 
earth  the  dead  bodiea  in  many  placea  are  deposited, 
there  must  necessarily  ariae  putrid  vapors,  which, 
however  imperceptible,  cannot  fail  to  contaminate 
the  air.  The  practice  of  burying  in  ch arches  is 
still  more  liable  to  censure ;  and  not  many  years 
ago,  the  pernicious  effiscts  of  this  custom  were  so 
severely  felt  in  Franoe^  as  to  oocaaion  a  positive 
edict  against  it 

To  Diitipale  Noxiou*  Vapor*  in  WtlU^  ete. 
Procure  a  pair  of  smith's  bellows,  affixed  on  a 
wooden  frame,  so  as  to  work  in  the  same  mioner 
aa  at  tbe  forge.  This  apparatus  being  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  well,  one  end  of  a  leathern  tabe 
(the  nose  of  a  fire  engine),  should  be  closely  adapt* 
ed  to  the  nose  of  the  bellows,  and  the  other  «nd 
thrown  into  the  well,  reaching  within  one  foot  of 
the  bottom. 

If  the  well  be  even  so  infected,  that  a  oandls 
will  not  born  at  a  short  distance  fh>m  the  top; 
after  blowing  with  the  beliows  only  half  an  hour, 
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tbe  cABfllc  will  barn  Vrifbtlj  fti  th«  bottom  |  thon, 
vithoat  farther  diffienUjy  prooeed  id  tho  work. 

It  M  obriottSy  that  in  eleaoing  vaalto,  or  working 
in  anj  subterrMMOUS  pUoe  nibjeet  to  dMnps,  the 
•ame  method  moBt  bo  attendod  with  tho  liko  bono- 
fieial  effeets. 

Persona  whoee  bannesi  reqairea  tbem  to  attend 
vpon  large  quantitaei  of  fermenting  liqnon,  or  to 
work  in  eloae  plaees  with  lighted  eharoual,  fre- 
quently ezperienoe  headache,  giddiness  aod  other 
didagToeable  effeets  fh>m  the  noxious  vapors 
which  theae  exh^e,  and  often  have  their  health 
impaired,  or  their  lives  endangered  by  a  eontina- 
ance  in  the  employment.  In  some  cases,  the  dan- 
ger, perbapa,  cannot  be  avoided,  except  by  going 
into  the  open  air,  as  soon  as  headache  or  giddiness 
begins,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  cold  water,  or 
washing  the  faee  and  neek  with  the  same.  In  the 
ease  of  persons  whose  work  requires  charcoal  fires, 
their  dangerous  eifeets  may  be  prevented,  by 
taking  oare  not  to  sit  near  the  fire  when  burning, 
or  to  bam  it  in  a  chimney,  and  when  there  is  none^ 
to  keep  the  door  open,  and  place  a  large  tub  of 
lime-water  in  the  room. 

9*0  Proieei  Oilden,  JewMen,  mmd  oCAsn  from  ih* 
Ptrmieioiu  BffttU  of  Ckareoal. 

It  18  advisable  for  all  those  who  are  exposed  to 
the  Tapors  of  charcoal,  particularly  gilders,  jew- 
ellers, refiners  of  metal,  etc,  to  place  a  flat  vessel, 
filled  with  lime-water,  near  the  stove  in  which  the 
chareoal  is  burnt 

The  lime  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid  gaa 
evolved  by  the  ignited  eharooal,  and  preserves  the 
purity  of  the  air.  When  the  surface  of  the  water 
beoomee  covered  with  a  film,  or  pelliele^  it  must 
be  changed  for  a  fresh  quantity. 

To   Prevent  Lamw  from  proving  Pemieiout  to 
Aetkmatie  People. 

The  smoking  of  lamps  Is  fk-equently  disregarded 
in  domestic  life;  but  the  fumes  ascending  from  oil, 
especially  if  it  be  tainted  or  rancid,  are  highly 
pernicious,  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs  of  asth- 
matie  persons.  To  prevent  this,  let  a  sponge, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  be  moistened 
with  pare  water,  and  in  that  state  be  suspended  be 
Aitring  or  wire,  exactly  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches ;  this  substanoe  will 
absorb  all  the  smoke  emitted  daring  the  evening 
or  night,  after  which  it  should  be  rinsed  in  warm 
water,  by  which  means  it  will  be  again  rendered 
fit  for  use. 

To  Dieinfect  8uh$tanee9  or  Plaeee, 

Put  a  &ueer  full  of  chloride  of  lime  on  the  floor 
of  the  room,  and  renew  it  every  two  or  three  days. 
Or,  sprinkle  Labarraque's  solution  of  ehloride  of 
soda  over  the  floor  or  walls.  Ledoyen's  solution 
of  nitrate  of  lead  will  at  once  remove  the  odor  of 
most  foul  Mr.  But  the  only  absolutely  certain 
method  of  disinfection  is  by  heat;  for  example,  let 
every  person  be  removed  from  the  tainted  build- 
ing or  vessel,  and  then,  by  means  of  stoves,  keep 
up  a  temperature  of  1^^  Fahr.,  for  two  or  three 
days. 

To  Protect  €IUtUr§  from  the  Pemieiotu  EffeeU  of 

merettrjfm 

They  should  hare  two  doors  in  their  work  room, 
opposite  to  each  other,  which  they  should  keep 
open,  that  there  may  be  a  fno  circulation  of  air. 
They  should  likewise  have  a  piece  of  gold  applied 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  operation.  This  plate  will  attract  and  in- 
tereept  the  mereury  aa  they  breathe,  and  when  it 
grows  white  they  must  cast  it  into  the  fire,  that 
the  mereury  may  evaporate,  and  replace  it  when 
It  If  eool  again.    They  should^  indeed^  have  two 


piecee  of  gold,  that  one  may  be  put  into  the  month 
whilst  the  other  is  purifying  and  cooling ;  by  tlieee 
means  they  will  preserve  themselves  from  the 
diaeaees  and  infirmities  which  mereury  oeoasiona» 

Hiding  and  Walking, 

For  preserving  health,  there  is  no  kind  of  exer- 
cise more  proper  than  walking,  as  it  gives  the  most 
general  action  to  the  muscles  of  the  body ;  but,  for 
yaletudinarians,  riding  on  horseback  is  preferahlsu 
It  is  almost  incredible  how  much  the  constitution 
may  be  strengthened  by  this  exercise,  when  con- 
tinued for  a  o<m8iderable  time;  nut  so  much  in  the 
fashionable  way  of  a  morning  ride,  but  of  making 
long  Journeys,  in  which  there  is  the  farther  advan- 
tage of  a  perpetual  change  of  air.  Numbers  of 
Eeople.  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  weakness,  have^ 
y  this  means,  acquired  a  degree  of  vigor  and 
health,  which  all  the  medical  prescriptions  in  the 
wtirld  could  not  otherwise  have  procured.  But  it 
is  of  importance,  in  travelling  for  health,  that  one 
should  not  employ  his  mind  in  deep  reflections, 
but  enjoy  the  company  of  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  gmtify  his  sight  with  the  prospect  of  the  va- 
rious objects  around  him.  In  this  exercise,  as 
well  as  in  every  other,  we  ought  always  to  begin 
gently,  and  to  finish  gradually,  never  abruptly ; 
and  proportion  the  exertion  to  the  strength. 

Bxemiee  after  Meale, 

Exercise  is  hurtful  immediately  after  meals, 
particularly  to  those  of  nervous  and  irritable  con- 
stitutions, who  are  thenoe  liable  to  heartburn, 
eructations,  and  vomiting.  Indeed,  the  instinct  of 
the  inferior  animals  confirms  the  propriety  of  thia 
rule ;  for  they  are  all  inclined  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  rest  after  food.  At  all  events,  fatiguing 
exercise  should  be  delayed  till  digestion  is  per- 
formed, which  generally  requires  three  or  four 
hours  after  eating  a  full  meaL 

Beading  aloud. 

This  is  a  species  of  exercise  much  recommended 
by  the  ancient  physioians;  and  to  this  may  be 
Joined  that  of  speaking.  They  are  both  of  great 
advantage  to  those  who  have  not  soiBoient  leisure 
or  opportunities  for  other  kinds  of  exercise.  To 
speak  voiy  loud,  however.  Is  hurtful  to  weak 
lungs.  Singing,  as  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
air  it  shakes  the  lungs  and  the  bowels  of  the  ab- 
domen or  belly,  promotes,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Hence,  those  seden- 
tary artificers  or  mechanics,  who  from  habit  al- 
most oonstaAtly  sing  at  their  work,  unintention- 
ally contribute  much  to  the  preservation  of  their 
health. 

Wind  Tnetrmmenie, 

All  these  are  more  or  less  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
which  they  weaken,  by  introducing  much  air.  and 
keeping  that  organ  too  long  in  a  state  of  disten- 
tion. On  this  account,  persons  of  weak  lungs,  who 
play  much  on  the  flute,  hautboy,  or  French  horn, 
are  frequently  afflicted  with  spitting  of  bloody 
cough,  shortness  of  breath,  and  pulmonary  eon* 
sumption.  Blowing  those  instruments  likewise 
checks  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  accumulates  it  towards  the  head,  and  dia* 
poses  such  persons  to  apoplexy. 

Prietion. 
One  of  the  most  gentle  and  usefbl  kisds  of  ex- 
ercise is  friction  of  the  body,  either  by  the  naked 
hand,  a  piece  of  flannel,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a 
flesh-brush.  This  was  in  great  esteem  among  the 
ancients,  and  is  so  at  present  in  the  Best  Indies. 
The  whole  body  may  be  subjeeted  to  thii  aiild 
operation,  but  chiefly  the  belly,  the  spiae,  or  back* 
bone,  and  the  arms  snd  legs.  Friction  clears  the 
•kin,  resolvea  stagnating  numors,  promotes  pe>- 
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•piration,  strexigtbens  the  fibres,  and  inereams 
the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  whole  body.  In 
rbenmatism,  gout,  palsy,  and  green  sickness,  it  ia 
an  excellent  remedy.  To  the  sedentary,  the  hy- 
poehondriac,  and  persons  troubled  with  indiges- 
tion, who  have  not  leisure  to  take  sufficient  exer- 
eise,  the  daily  friction  of  the  belly,  in  particular, 
eannot  be  too  much  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  other  means,  in  order  to  dissolye  the  thick  hu- 
mors which  may  be  forming  in  the  bowels,  by 
stagnation,  and  to  strengthen  the  vessels.  But, 
in  rubbing  the  belly,  the  operation  ought  to  be 
performed  in  a  oireular  direction,  as  being  most 
favorable  to  the  course  of  the  intestines,  and  their 
natural  action.  It  should  be  performed  in  the 
morning,  on  an  empty  stomach,  or,  rather,  in  bed 
before  getting  up,  and  continued  at  least  for  some 
minutes  at  a  time. 

Oetting  Wet, 

This  accident  is  at  aJl  times  less  frequent  in 
towns  than  in  the  country,  owing  to  the  almost 
universal  use  of  the  umbrella  in  the  former. 

When  a  person  is  wet  he  ought  never  to  stand, 
but  to  continue  in  motion  till  he  arrives  at  a  pfaoe 
where  he  may  be  suitably  accommodated.  Here 
he  should  strip  off  his  wet  clothes,  to  be  changed 
for  such  as  are  dry,  and  have  those  parts  of  his 
body  which  have  been  wetted,  well  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth.  The  legs,  shoulders,  and  arms,  are 
generally  the  parts  most  exposed  to  wet;  they 
should,  therefore,  be  particularly  attended  to.  It 
is  almost  incredible  bow  many  diseases  may  be 
prevented  by  adopting  this  course.  Catarrhs,  in- 
flammations, rheumatisms,  diarrhoeas,  fevers,  and 
consumptions,  are  the  foremost  among  the  train 
which  frequently  follow  an  accident  of  this  kind. 

Precautton$  in  removing  from  a  Hot  to  a  Cold  Sit- 
uation, 
It  should  be  a  determined  rule  to  avoid  all  rapid 
transitions  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and 
never  to  remove  from  a  room  highly  heated  to  a 
fresh  or  cold  air  while  the  body  remains  warm,  or 
till  the  necessary  change  to  a  warmer  dress  has 
been  previously  made.  If,  at  any  time,  the  body 
should  be  violently  heated,  during  the  warm  wea- 
ther, it  is  sure  to  suffer  by  going  into  vaults,  cel- 
lars, ice-bouses,  by  cold  baUiing,  or  by  sitting  on 
cold  stones,  or  damp  earth ;  many  lingering  and 
incurable  maladies  have  been  brought  on  by  such 
imprudence,  nay,  present  death  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  the  consequence  of  such  transgres- 
sion. Pulmonary  consumption,  whicli  makes  an- 
nually such  dreadful  ravages  among  the  young 
and  middle  aged,  has  been  frequently  induced  by 
such  apparently  trifling  causes. 

To  keep  the  Feet  Dry, 
One  method  that  has  been  found  to  succeed  in 
keeping  the  feet  dry  is  to  wear,  over  the  foot  of 
the  stocking,  a  sock  made  of  oiled  silk. ;  To  keep 
it  in  its  proper  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wear 
over  it  a  cotton  or  worsted  sock.  India-rubber 
overshoes  or  boots  are  now  generally  worn.  But 
they  or  oiled  silk,  as  they  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  thus  obstruct 
the  f  ores  of  the  skin,  should  never  be  worn  long 
at  a  time. 

To  preeerve  (A«  Eye-eight, 

1.  Never  sit  for  any  length  of  time  in  absolute 
gloom,  or  exposed  to  a  blase  of  light  The  rea- 
son on  which  this  rule  is  founded  proves  the  im- 
propriety of  going  hastily  fVom  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  whether  of  darkness  or  of  light,  and  shows 
tts  thai  a  southern  aspect  is  improper  for  those 
whose  sight  is  weak  and  tender. 

2.  Avoid  reading  small  print,  and  straining  the 
•yea  by  looking  at  minute  objeoti. 


S.  Do  not  read  in  the  dusk,  nor,  if  the  ejre^  ^ 
disordered,  by  candle-light 

4.  Do  not  permit  the  eyes  to  dwell  on  ji^larinf 
objects,  more  particularly  on  first  wakiiij^   in    tfa« 
morning;  the  sun  should  not  of  course   be  suf- 
fered to  shine  in  the  room  at  that  tioae,  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  light  only  shojld    be    ad- 
mitted.    For  the  same  reasons,  the  fa m it ure, 
walls,  and  other  objects  of  a  bed-room  shtruld  not 
be  altogether  of  a  white  or  glaring  color ;  indeed, 
those  whose  eyes  are  weak,  would  find  ooni>i<iera- 
ble  advantage  in  having  green  for  the  furniture, 
and  as  the  prevailing  color  of  their  bed-obarnbers. 
Nature  confirms  the  propriety  of  this  direc-tour 
for  the  light  of  the  day  comes  on  by  slow  degrees, 
and  green  is  the  universal  color  she  presenta  to 
our  eyes. 

5.  Those  individuals  who  are  rather  long- 
sighted should  accustom  themselves  to  read  with 
the  book  somewhat  nearer  to  the  eye  than  what 
they  naturally  like ;  while  others,  that  nr^  rather 
short-sigh lAd,  should  use  themselves  to  read  with 
the  book  as  far  off  as  possible.  By  these  means, 
both  will  improve  and  strengthen  their  jfight, 
while  a  contrary  course  increases  its  natural  im- 
perfections. It  is  well  to  read  or  sew  with  the 
light  above  or  behind,  rather  than  in  front  of  the 
face^  or  with  a  shade  to  protect  the  eyes  from  g;laLre. 

Uee  of  Speetaelee, 

From  whatever  canse  the  decay  of  sight  arises, 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  following  rules 
will  enable  any  one  to  judge  for  himself  when  his 
eye-sight  may  be  assisted  or  preserved  by  the  use 
of  proper  glasses : 

1.  When  we  are  obliged  to  remove  small  ob- 
jects to  jt  considerable  distance  from  the  03  e  in 
order  to  see  them  distinctly. 

2.  If  we  find  it  necessary  to  get  more  light  than 
formerly,  as,  for  instance,  to  place  the  oandle  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  object 

3.  If  on  looking  at  and  attentively  considering 
a  near  object  it  fatigi^es  the  eye  and  becomes  con- 
fused, or  if  it  appears  to  have  a  kind  of  dimness 
or  mist  before  it 

4.  When  small,  printed  letters  are  seen  to  r-jm 
into  each  other,  and  on  looking  steadfastly  at 
them  appear  double  or  treble, 

5.  If  the  eyes  are  so  fatigued  by  a  little  exer- 
cise that  we  are  obliged  to  shut  them  from  time  to 
titne,  so  as  to  relieve  them  by  looking  at  different 
objects. 

When  all  these  circumstances  concur,  or  any  of 
them  separately  takes  place,  it  will  be  necefisary 
to  seek  assistance  from  glasses,  which  will  ease 
the  eyes,  and  in  seme  degree  check  their  tendency 
to  become  worse,  whereas  if  they  be  not  assisted 
in  time  the  weakness  will  be  undoubtedly  in- 
creased and  the  eyes  be  impaired  by  the  efforts 
they  are  compelled  to  make.  When  weakness  of 
the  sight  is  not  remedied  by  glasses,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  all  use  of  the  eyes  which  gives 
pain  or  causes  fatigue,  especially  at  night 

Coemetice. 
To  set  off  the  complexion  with  all  the  advan- 
tage it  can  attain,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than 
to  wash  the  face  with  pure  water,  or  if  anything 
farther  be  oocasionally  neeessary,  it  is  only  the 
addition  of  a  little  soap.    [See  pages  806,  46&.] 

THB  TBBTH. 

An  object  very  subservient  to  health,  and  whioh 
merits  due  attention,  is  the  preservation  of  the 
teeth,  the  care  of  which,  considering  their  impor- 
tanoe  in  preparing  the  food  for  digestion,  is,  in 
general,  far  from  being  sufficiently  attended  to. 
Many   ptrsons  negleot  to  wash   their  moatks 
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la  the  momiogy  whicO  ought  Always  to  be  dooa. 
Indeed  this  ought  to  be  practised  at  the  conclu- 
■ion  of  erery  meal,  where  either  animal  food  or 
Tegetiibles  are  eaten,  for  the  former  is  apt  to  leave 
behind  it  a  raneid  acrimony,  and  the  latter  an 
•eidity,  both  of  them  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Wash- 
ing the  month  frequently  with  ould  water  is  not 
only  tervioeable  in  keeping  the  teeth  clean,  but 
in  etren^hening  the  gums,  the  firm  adhesion  of 
which  to  tbe  teeth  \a  of  great  importance  in  pre- 
aerring  them  sound  and  secure.  The  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  myrrh  to  the  water 
wQl  msJie  it  more  eleansing  and  sweeter  to  the 
breath. 

Tooth  Powdera, 

Many  persons,  while  laudably  attentive  to  tbe 
preservation  of  their  teeth,  do  theui  hurt  by  too 
mnch  i>ffioiousneas.  They  daily  apply  to  them  some 
dentifrice  powder,  whic^  they  rub  so  hard  as  not 
only  to  injure  the  enamel  by  excessive  friction,  but 
to  hurt  the  gums  even  more  than  by  the  abuse  of  the 
the  toothpick.  The  quality  of  some  of  tbe  dentifrice 
powders  advertised  in  newspapers  is  extremely 
•Qspioious,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  not  altogether  free  from  a  oorrosive  ingre- 
dient. One  of  the  safeat  and  best  oompositions 
for  the  purpose  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  pre- 

£ared  chalk,  one  of  Peruvian  berk,  and  one  of 
ard  Bo^,  all  finely  powdered,  which  is  calcula- 
ted not  only  to  dean  the  teeth  without  hurting 
them,  but  to  preserve  the  firmness  of  the  gums. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  sound  teeth  for  their 
nae  in  mastication,  a  proper  attention  to  their 
treatment  conduoes  not  a  little  to  the  sweetness  of 
the  breath.  This  is,  indeed,  often  affected  by 
other  causes  existing  in  the  lungs,  the  stomach, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  bowels,  but  a  rotten 
atate  of  the  teeth,  both  from  the  putrid  smell 
emitted  by  carious  bonee  and  the  impurities  lodged 
in  their  cavities,  never  fails  of  aggravating  an  ub-» 
pleasant  breath  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  of 
that  kind.     [See  pages.307,  308.] 

Loo9€  Teeth, 

When  the  teeth  are  loosened  by  external  rio- 
lenoe,  by  falls  and  blows,  or  by  tbe  improper  use 
of  instruments  in  pulling  disesited  teeth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  sound  ones,  they  may  again  be 
made  tolerably  fast  by  pressing  them  as  firmly  as 
posflible  into  their  socketfi,  and  preserving  them 
so  with  ligatures  of  cat-gut^  Indian  weed  or  waxed 
silk,  and  keeping  tbe  patient  upon  spoon-meat  till 
they  are  firm.  When  looseness  of  the  teeth  is 
owing  to  decay,  nothing  will  fasten  them  till  the 
eause  be  removed,  and  this  ought  to  be  done  early, 
otherwise  it  will  have  no  effect.  Frequently  the 
teeth  become  loose  from  a  sponginess  of  the  gums, 
often  attributed  to  scurvy.  The  best  remedy  is 
soarifying  the  gums  deeply,  and  allowing  them  to 
bleed  freely ;  this  should  be  repeated  till  they  are 
fhlly  fastened.  Mild  astringents,  as  tincture  of 
bark,  are  here  attended  with  good  effects,  though 
those  of  a  strong  nature  will  certainly  do  harm. 
The  mouth  should  be  frequently  washed  with  cold 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  these,  and  the 
patient  should  not  use  the  teeth  which  have  been 
loose  till  they  become  firm  again.  The  loosening 
of  the  teeth  in  old  age  cannot  be  remedied,  as  it 
is  owing  to  the  wasting  of  their  sockets,  from 
wbieh  the  teeth  lose  their  support. 

Foul  Teeth, 

The  teeth  sometimes  become  yellow  or  black 
without  any  adventitious  matter  being  observed 
on  them ;  at  other  times  they  become  foul,  and 
give  a  taint  to  the  breath,  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  mueus  of  the  mouth,  or  part  of  the  food 
nmaining  too  long  about  them.    The  most  fre- 


quent eause  of  foul  teeth  is  the  substance  called 
tartar,  which  seems  to  be  a  deposition  from  the 
SJilivB,  and  with  which  the  teeth  are  often  almost 
entirely  eneru9te<l.  When  this  substance  is  aU 
lowed  to  remain,  it  iufinuates  itself  between  the 
gums  and  the  te«th,  and  then  gets  down  upon  the 
jaw  in  such  a  manner  as  to  loosen  the  teeth. 
When  they  have  been  long  covered  with  this  or 
with  any  other  matter,  it  is  seldom  they  can  be 
cleaned  without  the  assistance  of  instruments. 
But  when  once  they  are  cleaned  they  may  gener- 
ally be  kept  so  by  rubbing  them  with  a  thin  piece 
of  soft  wood  made  into  a  kind  of  brush  and  dip- 
ped into  distilled  vinegar,  after  which  the  mouth 
is  to  be  washed  with  common  water. 

Cleaning  the  Teeth, 

When  tne  teeth  are  to  be  cleaned  with  instru- 
ments, the  operator  ought,  with  a  linen  cloth  or 
with  a  glove,  to  press  against  the  points  of  the 
teeth,  so  as  to  keep  them  firm  in  their  sockets 
with  the  fingers  of  the  one  hand  while  he  cleans 
them  with  tbe  necessary  instruments  held  in  the 
other,  taking  eare  not  to  scrape  them  so  hard  as 
to  loosen  them,  or  to  rub  off  the  enamel.  This 
being  done,  the  teeth  should  be  rubbed  over  with 
a  small  brush  or  a  piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  Peruvian  bark. 
The  same  application  may  be  made  to  the  teeth 
for  a  few  days,  when  afterwards  they  may  be  kept 
clean  as  already  directed. 

The  teelb  are  sometimes  covered  over  with  a 
thin  dark  colored  scurf,  which  has  by  some  been 
mistaken  for  a  wasting  of  the  enamel,  but  which 
is  only  an  extraneous  matter  covering  it.  By  per- 
severance thw  mny  be  cleaned  off  as  completely  at 
where  the  teeth  are  covered  with  tartar ;  but  it  is 
apt,  after  some  time,  to  appear  again.  When  thia 
is  observed  the  same  operation  must  be  repeated. 

For  the  purpose  of  applying  powders  or  washes 
to  the  teeth,  a  bard  or  soft  brush  is  commonly  em- 
ployed ;  the  latter  is  supposed  preferable,  as  being 
in  less  danger  of  wearing  down  the  enamel  or  pf 
separating  the  teeth. 

Toothache, 

Toothache  may  be  of  either  of  three  kinds :  from 
irritation  of  the  nerve,  exposed  in  the  hollow  of  a 
decaying  tooth;  from  inflammation  of  the  jaw, 
with  or  without  a  gathering  at  the  root  of  a  tooth ; 
and  from  neuralgia.  For  the  first  of  these,  there 
is  a  certain  cure  ,*  but  it  requires  care  in  the  appli- 
cation. Wrap  a  small  pledget  of  rawcotton  around 
the  point  of  a  knitting  or  darning  needle,  and  dip 
it  in  creasote;  then  insert  the  point  with  the  cot- 
ton directly  into  the  hollow  of  the  aching  tooth. 
If  it  reach  the  nerve,  it  will  give  relief  instantly. 
The  cotton  may  be  left  in  for  a  while,  covered  by 
a  dry  piece.  Care  is  needed  not  to  let  the  oreasote 
drop  or  run  upon  the  lips  or  gums,  on  which  it 
will  act  as  a  caustic  If  a  drop  should  escape, 
however,  little  or  no  harm  will  foUow  if  the  mouth 
be  at  once  washed  well  with  cold  water. 

Weighte  and  Meaeuree, 
By  the  following  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  in  toa 

Meaeuree  of  Fluide. 

1  gallon  measure  contains  8  pints 
1  pint  '*      18  ounces, 

1  ounce  "        8  drachms^ 

1  draobn  "      80  minims. 

Weight  of  Dry  Suhetaneee, 

1  pound  contains  12  ounces, 
1  ounce  **         8  drachm% 

1  drachm  "       80  grains, 

1  scruple  **       20   grs.  or 

1-3  of  a  draohm.  * 
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PLADT  COOKERT. 
roSofUVoto,  eta 
The  moat  itniple  of  oollnarj  proseewe  Ii  not 
eften  performed  in  perfection,  though  it  doea  not 
raqaire  lo  ranch  nioet;  end  ftttendaoee  ai  roait- 
Ing ;  to  skim  tbs  pot  well,  and  to  keep  it  moder- 
ulelj  boiling,  ud  10  know  how  long  [he  jolnl  re^ 
quirei,  oomprebends  the  mott  anral  point  of  tbia 
branch  of  cooker;.  Tbe  onnk  muat  take  eepecial 
care  that  tho  waUr  really  boila  all  the  whi}e  ebe 
la  rooking,  or  rbe  will  be  deoelTSd  In  the  time. 
An  adept  eook  will  manage  with  mash  leaa  Ore  for 
boiling  than  abe  aeea  for  routing,  and  II  will  lut 
all  the  time  without  mnch  mending.  When  the 
water  ia  ODming  to  ■  boll  there  will  alwaja  rii-e 
from  (be  o1eane*t  meat  n  Mum  to  the  top,  this 
nnat  be  oarefUllf  teken  off  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
for  on  tliis  depevda   the  good  appeantnoe  of  a 


d  dinne 


When 


pnt  In  a  llttli 

TMt  of  It.     If  led  atone  it  soon  boila  down  and 

(tick)  to  the  meat,  which,  Inftead  of  looking  while 

•nd  healthful,  will  haie  »  eoaree  and  nninriting 

appcaraDoe. 

Han;  eooka  pnt  in  milk  to  make  what  thej  boil 
l4ok  white,  but  thia  does  more  harm  than  good  ; 
others  wrap  Ibe  meat  Inaoloth;  hot  if  it  is  well 
tkimmed  it  will  bHveamuoh  more  delicate appear- 
anee  than  when  it  It  raaffied  np. 

Put  tbe  meat  into  ooid  water  in  the  proportion 

rmaln  eoTered  jjirlng  the  whole  proceu  of  boll- 
lag;  bat  only  Joat  ao.    Water  beyond  what  ii 


■baolotely  neoesaary  nmdcri  the  meat  Isia  aaror; 

and  weakens  the  broth. 

The  waler  ehnuid  be  gradually  heated  enord- 
Ing  to  the  thlokeeaa,  eto.,  of  the  article  boiled; 
for  Instence,  a  leg  of  mnlton  of  ten  pounds'  weight 
ahnnld  bo  placed  orer  a  moderate  Are,  which  will 
gradually  beat  the  weter  without  cansing  II  to 
boil,  for  about  forty  minntas.  If  the  wiUr  boib 
mnch  a-nnar,  tbe  meat  will  he  hardened,  and 
shrink  up  as  if  it  were  soonbed.  Reckon  lb* 
time  from  its  flret  coming  to  a  boil;  the  slower  it 
bolls  the  tenderer,  the  plumper,  and  whiter  it  will 
be.  For  tboM  who  choose  their  food  IhoniDgbl; 
cookod,  twenty  minntes  to  a  poand  will  not  t« 
found  too  much  fbr  gentls  simmering  by  the  lide 
of  the  Bre.  Fresh  killed  meat  will  lake  macb 
longer  time  l>oiling  than  that  which  has  bean  kept 
till  what  the  butchers eall  ripej  if  il  be  freah  killed 
it  will  be  toDgb  and  hard  if  slewed  eier  so  Inn^ 
snd  e>er  ao  gently.  The  aise  of  the  boiling  poll 
should  be  adapted  to  wbal  they  are  lo  Hnlaia; 
In  uuall  families  we  reeommend  block-tin  sauM. 
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waja  of  dremiDS  »  dinner  In  imall  fMBiliet,  und 
altho«s^  the  goneral  •uperiority  of  roMting  must 
^  allowed,  still  oertain  joints  and  dishes,  sach  m 
ie^  and  loins  of  pork,  legs  and  shoulders  of  mnt- 
toD,  and  fillets  of  Teal,  will  bake  to  great  advan- 
taga  if  the  meat  be  good.  Besides  those  joints 
aboTa- mentioned,  we  shall  eoamerate  a  few  baked 
diabaa  whieh  maj  be  particularly  recommended. 

A  pig  when  sent  to  the  baker  prepared  for 
baking,  should  have  its  ears  and  tail  covered  with 
battarad  paper,  and  a  bit  of  butter  tied  up  in  a 
piaoa  of  linen  to  baste  the  back  with,  otherwise  it 
will  ba  apt  to  blister.  If  well  baked  it  is  oon- 
aidarad  equal  to  a  roast  one. 

A  goose  prepared  the  same  as  for  roasting,  or  a 
dnek  placed  upon  a  vtand  and  turned^  as  soon  as 
ona  aide  is  done  npon  the  other,  are  equally  good. 
A  buttock  of  beef,  prepared  as  follows,  is  per- 
ticiilarly  fine :  After  it  has  been  put  in  salt  about 
a  week,  let  it  be  well  washed  and  put  into  a  brown 
aartben  pan  with  a  pint  of  water ;  cover  the  pan 
tigbt  over  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  cap 
paper,  and  give  it  four  or  fire  hours  in  a  mod- 
arately  heated  oven. 

A  ham,  if  not  too  old,  put  in  soak  for  an  hour, 
taken  out  and  baked  in  a  moderately  heuted  oven, 
cute  foUer  of  graver,  and  of  a  finer  flavor,  than  a 
boiled  one. 

Codfish,  haddock,  and  mackerel  should  have  a 
dust  of  flour  and  some  bits  of  butter  spread  over 
ibaai.  EelSt  when  large  and  stuffed,  herrings  and 
sprats  are  pnfc  in  a  brown  pan,  with  vinegar  and  a 
little  spice,  and  tied  over  with  paper. 

A  bare,  prepared  the  same  as  for  roasting,  with 
a  few  bits  of  butter  and  a  little  milk,  put  into  the 
dish  and  basted  several  times,  will  be  found  nearly 
aqnal  to  roasting.  In  the  ssme  manner,  legs  and 
sbins  of  beef  will  he  equally  good  with  proper 
wogatable  seasoning. 

To  Boati  Meatt,  sle. 

Tbe  flrst  thing  requisite  for  roasting  is  to  have 
a  strong,  steady  fire,  or  a  dear  brisk  one,  accord- 
ing to  ue  site  and  weight  of  the  joint  that  is  put 
down  to  thr  spit.  A  cook,  who  does  not  attend  to 
thiSy  will  prove  herself  totally  incompetent  to 
roast  victuals  properly.  All  roasting  should  be 
done  open  to  the  air.  to  ventilate  ^e  meat  from 
its  gross  fumes;  otherwise  it  becomes  baked  in- 
stead of  roastedL  The  joint  should  be  put  down 
at  sach  a  distance  from  the  ^re  as  to  imbibe  the 
keat  rather  quickly ;  otherwise  its  plumpness  and 
good  quality  will  be  gradually  dried  up,  and  it 
will  tarn  shrivelly,  and  look  meagre.  When  the 
meat  is  first  put  down,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
it  lies  level  in  the  pan,  otherwise  thejprocess  of 
oooking  will  be  very  troublesome.  When  it  is 
warm,  begin  to  baste  it  well,  which  prevents  the 
nutritive  juices  escaping;  and,  if  required,  addi- 
tional dripping  must  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  sprinkling  with  salt  while  roasting,  most 
able  cooks  dispense  with  it,  as  the  penetrating 
particles  of  the  salt  have  a  tendency  to  draw  out 
the  animal  juices.  However,  a  little  salt  thrown 
on,  when  flrst  laid  down,  is  sometimes  necessary, 
with  strong  meats.  When  the  smoke  draws  to- 
wards the  fire,  and  the  dropping  of  the  clear  gravy 
begins^  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  joint  is  nearly 
done.  Then  take  oJT  the  paper,  baste  well,  and 
dredge  it  with  flour,  whieh  brings  on  that  beauti- 
ful  brownaess  whieh  makes  roasted  meau  look  so 
faiviting. 

With  regard  to  the  time  necessary  for  roasting 
various  meats,  it  will  vary  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent sorts,  the  time  it  has  been  kept,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  weather.  In  summer  twenty 
«iaiitM  may  be  leekoasd  oqoal  to  half  an  hoar  in 


winter.  A  good  soreen,  to  keep  off  the  chilling 
currents  of  air,  is  essentially  useful.  The  M 
housewife's  rule  is  to  allow  rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  honr  to  each  pound,  and  in  most 
instances  it  proves  practically  correct. 

*Ia  roasting  mutton  or  lamb,  the  loin,  the  ehine^ 
Mid  the  saddle,  must  have  the  skio  raised,  and 
skewered  on,  and,  when  nearly  done,  take  off  this 
shin,  and  baste  and  flour  to  froth  it  up. 

Veal  requires  roasting  brown,  and,  if  a  fillet  or 
loin,  be  sure  to  paper  the  fat,  that  as  little  of  it 
may  be  lost  as  possible.  When  nearly  done  baste 
it  with  butter  uid  dredge  with  flour. 

Pork  should  be  well  done.  When  roasting  a 
loin,  out  the  skio  across  with  a  sharp  knife,  other- 
wise the  eraekling  is  very  awkward  to  manage. 
Stuff  the  knuckle  part  with  sage  and  onion,  and 
skewer  it  up.  Put  a  little  drawn  gravy  in  the  dish, 
and  serve  it  up  with  apple-sauce  in  a  tureen.  A 
spare-rib  should  be  basted  with  a  little  butter,  a 
little  dost  of  flour,  and  some  sage  and  onions 
shred  small.  Apple-sauce  is  the  only  one  which 
suits  this  dish. 

Wild  fowls  require  a  clear  brisk  fire,  and  should 
be  roasted  till  they  are  of  a  light  brown,  but  not 
too  much ;  yet  it  is  a  common  fault  to  roast  them 
till  the  gravy  runs  out,  thereby  losing  their  fins 
flavor. 

Tame  fowls  require  more  roasting,  as  the  heat 
is  longer  in  penetrating.  They  should  be  often 
basted,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  strong  fruth,  and  to 
improve  their  plumpness.  The  seasoning  of  the 
dressing  or  stuffiing  of  a  fowl  is  important  to  its 
flavor.  The  dressing  should  consist  of  bread 
crumbs,  seasoned  with  black  pepper,  salt,  and  no 
herb  but  thyme. 

Pigs  and  geese  should  be  thoroughly  roasted 
before  a  good  flre,  and  turned  quickly. 

Hares  and  rabbits  require  time  and  care,  espe- 
eially  to  have  the  ends  sufficiently  done,  and  to 
remedy  that  raw  disooloring  at  the  neek,  etc., 
which  proves  often  so  objeotionable  at  table. 

To  regvilaU  Timt  in  Oooktry, 

Mutton.  —  A  leg  of  8  pounds  will  require  two 
hours  and  a  half.  A  chine  or  saddle  of  10  or  11 
pounds,  two  hours  and  a  half,  A  shoulder  of  7 
pounds,  one  honr  and  a  half.  A  loin  of  7  pounds, 
one  hour  and  three  quarters.  A  nock  and  breast, 
about  the  same  time  as  a  loin. 

Beef, — Tbe  sirloin  of  15  pounds,  from  three 
hours  and  three-quarters  to  four  hours.  Ribs  of 
beef,  from  15  to  20  pounds,  will  take  three  hours 
to  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Feo^.— A  flllet,  from  12  to  16  pounds,  will  taks 
fh»m  four  to  five  hours,  at  a  good  firo.  A  loin, 
upon  the  average,  will  taJce  three  hours.  A  shouU 
der,  from  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a  half. 
A  neck,  two  hours.  A  breast,  ftrom  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours. 

Lamb, — Hind  quarter  of  8  pounds  will  take 
from  an  honr  and  three-quarters  to  two  hours. 
Fore  quarter  of  10  pounds,  about  two  hoars.  Leg 
of  5  pounds,  from  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Shoulder  or  breast,  with  a  quick 
flre,  an  hour. 

Pork, — A  leg  of  8  pounds  will  require  abont 
three  hours.  Oriskin,  an  hour  and  a  half.  A 
spare-rib  of  8  or  0  pounds  will  take  from  two  hours 
and  a  half  to  three  hours  to  roast  it  thoroughly. 
A  bald  spare-rib  of  8  pounds,  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter. A  loin  of  5  pounds,  if  very  fat,  from  two 
hours  to  two  hours  and  a  half.  A  sucking  pig,  of . 
three  weeks  old,  abont  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Poultry, — ^A  very  large  turkey  will  require  about 
three  hours;  one  of  10  pounds  two  hours;  a  snuiU 
one  an  hour  and  a  halt 
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A  fall-grown  fowl,  an  bonr  and  a  half;  a  mod- 
erato  sised  one  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

A  pullet,  from  half  an  hour  to  forty  minutes. 

A  goose,  full  grown,  two  hours. 

A  green  goose,  forty  minutes. 

A  duck,  full  sise,  from  an  hour  and  a  qnarter  lo 
one  hour  and  three-quarters. 

Veui*<m,  —  A  buck  haunch  which  weighs  from 
20  to  25  pounds  will  take  about  four  hours  and  a 
half  roasting;  one  from  12  to  18  pounds  will  take 
three  hours  and  a  quarter. 

To  Broil 

*  This  culinary  branch  is  yery  confined,  but  ex- 
cellent as  respects  chops  or  steaks,  to  cook  which 
in  perfection  the  fire  should  be  dear  and  brisk, 
and  the  grid-iron  set  on  it  slanting,  to  prevent  the 
fat  dropping  in  iU'  In  addition,  quick  and  fre- 
quent turning  will  insure  good  flavor  in  the  taste 
of  the  article  cooked. 

To  Fry  Meatt^  etc 
Be  always  careful  to  keep  the  frying-pan  clean, 
and  see  that  it  is  properly  tinned.  When  frying 
any  sort  of  fish,  first  dry  them  in  a  cloth,  and  then 
flour  them.  Put  into  the  pan  plenty  of  dripping, 
or  hog's  lard,  and  let  it  be  boiling  hot  before  put- 
ting in  the  fish.  Butter  is  not  so  good  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  apt  to  bum  and  blacken,  and 
make  them  sofL  When  they  are  fried,  put  them 
in  a  dish  or  hair-seive,  to  drain,  before  they  are 
sent  to  table.  Olive  oil  is  the  best  article  for  fry- 
ing, but  it  is  very  expensive,  and  bad  oil  spoils 
every  thing  that  is  dressed  with  it  Steaks  and 
chops  should  be  put  in  when  the  liquor  is  hot,  and 
done  quickly,  of  a  light  brown,  and  turned  often. 
Sausages  should  be  done  gradually,  which  will 
prevent  their  bursting. 

CorHsd  Bwfm 

Fifty  pounds  of  beef,  three  pounds  of  coarse 
salt,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  two  gallons  of  water.  Mix  the 
above  ingredients  together  and  pour  over  the 
meat.    Cover  the  tub  closely. 

To  Pot  Buf' 

Cut  it  small,  add  to  it  some  melted  butter,  two 
anchovies  boned  and  washed,  and  a  little  of  the 
best  pepper,  beat  fine.  Put  them  into  a  marble 
mortar,  and  beat  them  well  together  till  the  meat 
is  yellow;  put  it  into  pots  and  cover  with  clarified 
butter. 

To  Pot  Leg  of  Beef, 

Boil  a  leg  of  beef  till  the  meat  will  come  off  the 
bone  easily;  then  mix  it  with  a  cow  heel,  previ- 
ously cut  into  thin  pieces,  and  season  the  whole 
with  salt  and  spice ;  add  a  littls  of  the  liquor  in 
which  the  leg  of  beef  was  boUed,  put  it  into  a 
cheese-vat,  or  cullender,  or  some  other  vessel  that 
will  let  the  liquor  run  off;  place  a  very  heavy 
weight  over  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a 
day  or  two.  It  may  be  kept  in  souse  made  of 
bran  boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
yinegar. 

Dried  Beef 

Have  the  rounds  divided,  leaving  a  piece  of  the 
sinew  to  hang  up  by ;  lay  the  pieces  in  a  tub  of 
oold  water  for  an  hour;  then  rub  each  piece  of 
beef  that  will  weigh  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  with 
a  handful  of  brown  sngar  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
saltpetre,  pulverised,  and  a  pint  of  fine  salt; 
sprinkle  fine  salt  in  the  bottom  of  a  clean  tight 
.barrel,  and  lay  the  pieces  in,  strewing  a  little 
coarse  salt  between  each  piece ;  let  it  lie  two  days ; 
then  make  the  brine  in  a  clean  tub,  with  cold 
water  and  ground  alum  salt  —  stir  it  well ;  it  must 
b«  strong  anough  to  bear  an  egg  half  np;  pat  in 


half  a  pound  of  best  brown  sugar  and  a  tsible* 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  to  each  gallon  of  the  salt  suid 
water,  pour  it  over  the  beef,  put  a  clean  largv 
stone  on  the  top  of  the  meat  to  keep  it  under  the 
pickle  (which  is  very  important),  put  a  cover  on 
the  barrel,  exnmine  it  occasionally  to  see  that  tho 
piekle  does  not  leak,  and  if  it  should  need  inor«, 
add  of  the  same  strength.  Let  it  stand  six  weeks, 
then  hang  it  up  in  the  smoke-house,  and  after  it 
has  drained,  smoke  it  moderately  for  ten  days,  it 
should  then  hang  in  a  dry  place.  Before  cooking 
let  it  soak  for  twenty-four  hours;  a  piece  that 
weighs  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  should  boil  two 
hours  —  one  half  the  sise,  one  hour;  and  a  small 
pieoe  should  soak  six  or  twelve  hours,  according 
to  sise. 

Potted  Loheter  or  Orah, 

This  must  be  made  with  fine  hen  lobsters  when 
full  of  spawn,  boil  them  thoroughly ;  when  cold, 
pick  out  all  the  solid  mei^  and  pound  it  in  a  mor- 
tar; it  is  usual  to  add,  by  degrees,  (a  very  little) 
finely  powdered  mace,  black  or  Cayenne  pepper, 
salt,  and,  while  pounding,  a  little  butter.  When 
the  whole  is  well  mixed,  and  beat  to  the  consist- 
ence of  paste,  press  it  down  hard  in  a  preserving- 
pot,  pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  and  cover  it  with 
wetted  bladder. 

To  Pot  Shad. 

Clean  the  shad,  take  off  the  tail,  head,  and  all 
the  fins,  then  cut  it  in  pieces,  wash  and  wipe  it 
dry.  Season  each  piece  well  with  salt  and  Cay- 
enne pepper.  Lay  them  in  layers  in  a  stone-jar, 
place  between  each  two  layers  some  allspice,  cloves, 
and  stick-cinnamon.  Cover  them  with  good  cider- 
vinegar,  tie  thick  paper  over  the  jar,  place  then 
in  a  moderate  oven,  and  let  them  remain  throe  of 
four  hours. 

To  make  Bologna  Saueagee, 

Take  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  a  pound  of  pork,  » 
pound  of  bacon  fat  and  lean,  and  a  pound  of  beef 
uid  veal.  Cut  them  very  smalL  Take  a  handful 
of  sage  leaves  chopped  fine,  with  a  few  sweet  herbs. 
Season  pretty  high  with  pepper  and  salt,  take  m 
large  well-cleaned  gut  and  fill  it.  Set  on  a  saaoe> 
pan  of  water,  and  when  it  boils,  put  it  in,  first 
pricking  it  to  prevent  its  busting.  Boil  it  one 
tkour. 

To  make  Oxford  Saueagee, 

Take  1  pound  of  young  pork,  fat  and  lean,  with- 
out skin  or  gristle ;  1  pound  of  beef  suet,  chopped 
fine  together;  put  in  }  pound  of  grated  bread; 
half  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  shred ;  a  nutmeg  grated ; 
6  sage  leaves,  chopped  fine;  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper;  and  2  of  salt;  some  thyme,  savory,  and 
maijoram,  shred  fine.  Mix  well  together  and  put 
it  close  down  in  a  pan  till  used.  Roll  them  out 
the  size  of  common  sausages,  and  fry  them,  in 
fresh  butter,  of  a  fine  brown,  or  broil  them  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  send  them  to  table  hot. 

To  make  Epping  Saueagee, 

Take  6  pounds  of  young  pork,  quite  free  firom 
skin,  gristle,  or  fat;  cut  it  small,  and  beat  it  fine 
in  a  mortar.  Chop  6  pounds  of  beef  suet  very  fine, 
shred  a  handful  of  sage  leaves  fine,  spread  the  meat 
on  a  clean  dresser,  and  shake  the  sage  over  it. 
Shred  the  rind  of  a  lemon  very  fine,  and  throw  it 
with  sweet  herbs  on  the  meat.  Orate  2  nutmegs, 
to  which  put  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Throw  the  suet  over  it,  and  mix, 
all  well  together.  Put  it  down  close  in  the  po^ 
and  when  used,  roll  it  np  with  as  much  egg  as 
will  make  it  smooth, 

Ho^9  Head  Cheeee. 
Take  off  the  ears  and  nosea  of  four  heads,  aaC 
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pick  cat  the  ^es,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  water 
all  ni|;ht,  then  wash  and  put  them  on  to  boil,  take 
eat  the  bones  earefnlly,  chop  and  season  them 
well,  and  pack  it  in  bowls ;  they  will  tarn  out 
whole,  and  may  be  eaten  oold  with  rinegar,  or 
fried  as  sansace.  * 

BomUlL 

Take  the  thin  ends  of  prime  ribs;  hubhU  them 
dowly  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  3  bay  leaves,  1 
onion  stack  with  cloves,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  Remove  all  the  sonm,  and  Imbble  till  a 
skewer  will  penetrate  without  foree. 

Scrapple. 

Take  8  pounds  of  scraps  of  pork,  that  will  not 
do  for  sausage,  boil  it  in  4  gallons  of  water;  when 
tender,  chop  it  flee,  strain  the  liqoor  and  poar  it 
back  into  the  pot;  put  in  the  meat,  season  it  with 
sage,  summer  savory,  salt  aod  pepper  to  taste, 
stir  in  a  qaart  of  com  meal;  after  simmering  a 
few  minutes,  thicken  it  with  buckwheat  flour  very 
thick;  ic  requires  very  little  cooking  after  it  is 
thickened,  bat  must  be  stirred  constantly. 

To  Stew  Oyeten, 

Pat  your  oysters  with  all  their  liquor  into  a 
saucepan ;  no  water;  to  every  dosen  add  a  lump 
of  butter  size  of  a  walnut,  salt,  black  pepper,  a 
blade  of  mace,  two  bay  leaves ;  babble  for  five 
minat«s,  add  a  little  cream,  shake  all  well  together, 
and  tarn  them  out,  grating  a  little  nutmeg  on 
each  oyster  as  it  lies  in  the  sauce. 

Stewed  Ojfttere, 

One  hundred  oysters,  i  a  pint  of  cream,  2  ounces 
of  batter,  beat  the  batter  smooth  with  a  little  flour. 
Put  the  oysters  in  a  pan  over  the  Are ;  when  they 
become  hot,  stir  in  the  cream,  butter,  and  flour. 
6ea6oo  to  your  taste  with  salt,  mace,  and  pepper. 
They  should  be  served  as  soon  as  they  are  taken 
oiT  the  fire. 

Oyetere  RwitUd, 

RoAst  your  oysters  over  a  quick  fire  till  they  are 
done  dry,  but  not  scorched ;  tarn  them  out  on  the 
plate  of  a  braxier,  without  any  of  their  liquor ;  add 
a  large  lump  of  butter.  Set  the  plate  over  the 
lamp  when  the  butter  is  melted,  add  a  gill  of  Ma- 
deira, a  little  salt  and  Cayenne. 

AwAher  Mode. 

Pat  the  oysters  alive  in  the  shell  upon  a  good 
fire  and  leave  them  till  their  shells  open  a  /i<(/e ; 
then  take  them  off,  open  them  on  a  plate,  and 
season  with  rait  and  pepper  only.  Thus  they  are 
excellent  for  delicate  stomachs. 

Scalloped  Oyetere. 

One  hundred  oysters,  a  baker's  loaf  crumbed, 
four  eggs  boiled  hard ;  salt  and  cayenne  pepper 
to  taste.  Chop  the  eggs  very  fine  and  mix  with 
the  crumbs,  which  season  highly  with  cayenne 
and  salt.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pie-dish 
with  the  eggs  and  crumbs ;  then  with  a  fork,  place 
a  layer  of  oysters  with  two  or  three  small  pieces 
of  butter,  and  so  continue  until  all  are  in,  reserving 
sufficient  crumbs  for  the  cover.  For  those  who  like 
it,  a  little  mace  may  be  added.  Bake  in  a  quick 
}ven  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    Serve  hot 

Fried  Oi/etere, 

Take  fine  large  oysters,  free  them  .from  all  the 
small  partieles  of  shell,  then  place  them  on  a  clean 
towel  and  dry  them.  Have  ready  some  crackers 
made  very  fine,  which  season  with  a  little  salt, 
black  and  cayenne  pepper  of  equal  proportions. 

Beat  as  many  eggs  and  cream  mixed,  as  will 
moisten  all  the  oysters  required,  then  with  a  fork 
dip  each  one  in  the  egg  a^  lay  them  on  the 


cracker,  and  with  the  baek  of  a  spoon  pat  thn 
cracker  close  to  the  oyster;  lay  them  on  a  dish, 
and  so  continue  until  are  done.  Put  in  a  frying* 
pan  an  equal  portion  of  butter  and  lard  or  sweet 
oil  boiling  hot,  then  put  in  as  many  oysters  as  the 
pan  will  hold  without  allowing  them  to  toueh,  and 
fry  quickly  a  light  brown  on  both  sidei.  A  few 
minutes  will  cook  them.    Send  to  table  hot. 

Panned  Oyetere. 
Take  fifty  large  oysters,  remove  every  particle 
of  shell  which  may  adhere  to  them,  put  them  is  lo 
a  colander  and  pour  over  a  little  water  to  rinse 
them.  After  letting  them  drain,  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  salt, 
black  and  red  pepper  to  taste.  Put  them  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  stir  while  cooking.  As  soon  as  they 
commence  to  shrink  remove  them  from  the  fire, 
and  send  to  table  hot  in  a  well  (ooverej^)  heated 
dish. 

CodJUk-Cakee. 

Wash  the  fish,  and  after  remaining  in  water  all 
night,  boil  it.  Take  out  all  the  bones,  cut  up  very 
fine  and  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  potatoes; 
add  a  piece  of  butter,  cayenne,  and  a  little  more 
salt,  if  necessary.  Then  make  it  out  into  small 
round  cakes,  and  fry  in  buttar  or  beef  drippings, 
a  light  brown  on  both  sides. 

To  Boil  Lobetere. 

The  medium  sised  are  best ;  put  them  alive  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water  which  has  been  salted, 
and  let  them  boil  from  half  an  hour  to  three-quar- 
ters, according  to  their  sise.  When  done  take 
them  out  of  the  kettle,  wipe  them  clean,  and  rub 
the  shell  with  a  little  sweet  oU,  which  will  give  a 
clear  red  appearance. 

Crack  the  large  claws  without  mashing  them, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  split  the  body  and  tail 
from  end  to  end.  Send  to  table  and  dress  as 
follows :  after  mincing  it  very  fine  add  salt,  cay- 
enne pepper,  mustard,  salad  oil,  and  vinegar  to 
taste^  observing  to  mix  all  well  together. 

To  Pickle  Oyeiere. 

Drain  off  the  liquor  from  one  hundred  oysters^ 
wash  them  and  put  to  them  a  table-spoonful  of 
salt  and  a  tea-cup  of  vinegar;  let  them  simmer 
over  the  fire  about  ten  minutes,  taking  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises;  then  take  out  the  oysters  and 
put  to  their  own  liquor  a  tablespoonful  of  whole 
black  pepper  mid  a  teaspoonful  of  mace  and 
doves ;  let  it  boil  five  minutes,  skim  and  pour  it 
over  the  oysters  in  a  jar. 

To  Spioe  Oyetere, 

One  hundred  oysters,  one  doien  doves,  two 
dozen  allspice,  mace,  cayenne  popper,  and  salt  to 
taste. 

Strain  the  liquor  through  a  sieve,  put  it  in  a 
saucepan,  and  add  the  oysters,  spice,  pepper,  salt, 
and  half  a  pint  of  cider  rinogar.  Place  them  over 
a  slow  fire,  and  as  soon  as  they  boil  take  them  o£ 
Pour  them  into  a  large  bowl  and  set  them  away  to 
cooL    When  oold  cover  them  dose. 

Floundere    a  la  erhne. 

Scale,  dean,  and  wrap  your  fish  in  a  doth,  beO 
it  gently  in  plenty  of  water  well  salted;  when 
done  drain  it  carefully  without  breaking,  lay  it 
on  your  dish  and  mask  it  with  cream  or  white 
onion  sauce. 

French  Stew  of  Peae  and  Baeon, 
Cut  about  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  bacon 
into  thin  slioes,  soak  it  on  the  fire  in  a  stewpan 
until  it  is  almost  done ;  then  put  about  a  quart  of 
peas  to  it,  a  good  bit  of  butter,  a  hunch  of  parsley, 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  oateup;  simmer  on  a  slew 
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ivi  tad  r«da«e  tbt  iMae;  tak*  out  th«  pAnlaj 
Mid  serve  the  rest  together. 

Ntw  Bngland  Chowder, 
Hare  a  good  haddock,  eod,  or  any  other  solid 
flah ;  out  it  in  pieces  three  inches  sqaars,  put  a 
pound  of  fat  salt  pork  in  strips  into  the  pot,  set 
it  on  hot  coals  and  fry  out  the  oil ;  take  out  the 
pork  and  put  in  a  layer  of  fish,  orer  that  a  layer 
of  ouiuns  in  slices,  then  a  layer  of  fish  with  slips 
of  fat  salt  pork,  then  another  Uyer  of  onions ;  and 
■0  on  altemntely  until  your  fish  is  ennsumed ;  mix 
•one  flour  with  as  much  water  as  will  fill  the  pot, 
,  sesfon  with  black  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste, 
and  boil  it  fur  half  an  hour.  Have  ready  some 
crackers  (Philadelphia  pilot  bread  if  you  can  get 
H)  soaked  in  water  till  they  are  a  little  softened, 
throw  them  into  your  chowder  five  minutes  before 
you  take  it  up.    Serve  in  a  tureen. 

Daniel  Wtbtter't  (^wder. 

Four  tablespoon fttls  of  onions,  fried  with  pork ; 
a  quart  of  boiled  potatoes  well  mashed;  1^  pounds 
of  sea  biscuit  broken;  1  teaspoonful  of  thyme, 
mixed  with  one  of  summer  savory :  }  bottle  of 
mushroom  catsup;  one  bottle  of  port  or  claret;  i 
of  a  nutmeg,  grated;  a  few  cloves,  mace,  and  all- 
spice; 6  pounds  fish  (sea-bass  or  cod),  cut  into 
slices ;  25  oysters,  a  little  black  pepper,  and  a  few 
slices  of  lemon.  The  whole  put  in  a  pot  and 
eovered  with  an  inch  of  water,  boiled  for  an  hour 
•ad  gently  stirred. 

iSbitp  Maigr€» 

Take  of  veal,  beef  out  into  small  pieces,  and 
scrag  of  mutton,  1  pound  each ;  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  2  quarts  of  water;  put  into  a  clean 
oloth  1  ounce  of  barley,  an  onion,  a  small  bundle 
of  sweet  herbs,  3  or  4  heads  of  celery  cut  small,  a 
little  mace,  2  or  3  cloves,  8  turnips  pared  and  each 
out  in  two,  a  large  carrot  out  into  small  pieces,  and 
a  young  lettuce.  Cover  the  pot  close,  and  let  it 
stew  very  gently  for  six  hours.  Then  take  out 
the  spice,  sweet  herbs,  uid  onion,  and  pour  all 
into  a  soup-dish,  seasoned  with  salt 

Another  Soup  Mtaigre, 
Quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  placed  in  a  stew, 
pan,  add  to  it  2  tablespoonsful  of  fiour,  \  pint  of 
milk.  Then  add  cold  vegetables  ohopped  very 
ftne,  and  stew  together  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Be- 
fore sent  up,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  add  \ 
of  a  pint  of  cream,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste. 

PorUMe  Soup, 

Cut  into  small  pieces  3  large  legs  of  veal,  1  of 
beef,  and  the  lean  part  of  a  ham ;  lay  the  meat  in 
a  large  cauldron,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter at  the  bottom,  4  ounces  of  anchovies,  and  2 
ounces  of  mace.  Cut  small  6  heads  of  clean  washed 
eelery,  freed  from  green  leaves,  uid  put  them  into 
the  cauldron,  with  3  large  carrots  cut  thin.  Cover 
all  dose,  and  set  it  on  a  moderate  fire.  When  the 
gravy  begins  to  draw,  keep  taking  it  off  till  it  is 
all  extracted.  Then  cover  Uie  meat  with  water,  let 
it  boil  gently  for  four  hours,  then  strain  it  through 
a  hair-sieve  into  a  clean  pan,  till  it  is  reduced  to 
one-third.  Strain  the  gravy  drawn  from  the  meat 
into  a  pan,  and  let  it  boil  gently,  until  it  be  of  a 
glutinous  consistence.  Taks  care  and  skim  off  all 
the  fat  as  it  rises.  Watch  it  when  it  is  nearly  done, 
that  itdoel  not  bum;  next  season  it  with  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  pour  it  on  fiat  earthen  dishes,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick.  Let  it  stand  till  the  next  day, 
and  then  cut  it  out  by  round  tins  larger  than  a 
■ilver  dollar.  Set  the  cakes  in  dishes  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  and  turn  them  often.  When  folly  dried, 
pat  them  into  a  tin  box  with  a  pieoe  of  oleaa  wUto 


paper  botween  each,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place 
If  made  in  froety  weather  it  will  soon  b«coaM 
solid.  This  kind  of  soup  is  exoeedinj^Ij  conve- 
nient for  private  families,  for  by  putting  one  of 
the  cakes  in  a  saaoepan  with  about  a  quart  af 
water,  and  a  little  salt,  a  basin  of  good  broth  may 
be  made  in  a  few  minutes.  It  will  likewiae  make 
an  exoeUent  gravy  for  roast  turkeys,  foirla,  and 
game. 

Aeparague  Soitp, 
Put  a  small  broiled  bone  to  l^  piata  of  peas, 
and  water  in  proportion,  a  root  of  eelery,  a  amall 
bunch '  of  sweet  herbs,  a  large  onion,  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  salt  to  taste;  boil  it  briskly  for  fire 
hours,  strain  and  pulp  it;  then  add  a  little  spin- 
aoh-juiee,  and  asparagus  boiled  and  eat  Into  anxall 
pleoes.  A  teaspoonful  of  walnut  soy,  and  a  taa- 
spoonful  of  mushroom  catsap,  answers  as  well  as 
the  bone. 

OibleiSomp. 

Take  4  pounds  of  gravy  beef,  2  pounds  of  serac 
of  mutton,  and  2  pounds  of  scrag  of  veal ;  bou 
them  in  2  gallons  of  water,  stew  them  gently  till 
it  begins  to  taste  well,  pour  it  out  and  let  it  atand 
till  cold,  skim  off  all  the  fiyU  Take  2  pair  of  ^b- 
lets  well  scaled,  put  them  to  the  broth,  and  sink- 
mer  them  till  they  are  very  tender.  Take  them 
out  and  strain  the  soup  through  a  cloth.  Put  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  fiour  into  the  stewpan, 
with  some  fine  ohopped  parsley,  chives,  a  Httla 
pennyroyal,  and  sweet  maxjoram.  Place  the  aoup 
over  a  slow  fire,  put  in  the  giblets,  fried  bntt«r, 
herbs,  a  little  Madeira  wine,  some  salt,  and  Cay- 
enne pepper ;  when  the  herbs  are  tendur,  eeskd  the 
soup  and  giblets  intermixed  to  table.  This  forma 
a  very  savory  dish. 

CharHahle  Soup, 

Take  the  liquor  of  meat  boiled  the  day  before^ 
with  the  bones  of  leg  and  shin  of  beef;  add  to  the 
liquor  as  much  as  will  make  130  quarts,  also  the 
meat  of  10  stones  of  leg  and  shin  of  beef,  and  2 
ox-heads,  all  out  in  pieces ;  add  2  bunchea  of  oar- 
rots,  4  banohes  of  turnips,  2  bunches  of  leeks,  i  a 
peek  of  onions,  1  bunch  of  oeleiy,  ^  a  pound  of 
pepper,  and  some  salt  Boil  it  for  six  honra. 
Either  oatmeal  or  bariey  may  be  put  ia  to  thicken 
it,  if  thought  neoossaiy.  This  soap  may  be  vaed 
at  any  gentleman's  table. 

Veal  Oravf  Soi^ 

Garnish  the  bottom  of  the  stewpaa  with  thia 
pieces  of  lard,  then  a  few  slices  of  ham,  slicee  of 
veal  outlet,  sliced  onions,  earrots,  parsnips,  celery, 
a  few  cloves  upon  the  meat,  and  a  spo<HiAil  oif 
broth ;  soak  it  on  the  fire  in  this  manner  till  the 
veal  throws  out  its  juice ;  then  put  it  on  a  stronger 
fire,  till  the  meat  catches  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
and  is  brought  to  a  proper  color;  then  add  a 
suflicient  quantity  of  light  broth,  and  simmer  it  oa 
a  slow  fire  till  the  meat  is  thoroughly  done;  add 
a  little  thyme  and  mushrooms.  Skim  and  sift  il 
clear  for  use. 

Berf  Gravy  Soup, 

Cat  slices  of  lean  beef,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity wanted,  which  place  in  a  stew-pan,  upon 
sliced  onions  and  roots,  adding  two  spoonsful  of 
fat  broth ;  soak  this  on  a  slow  fire  for  half  an  hour, 
stirring  it  well ;  when  it  eatehes  a  proper  color 
add  thin  broth  made  of  suitable  heibs^  wUh  a  little 
salt  over  it. 

A  Cheap  Riee  and  Meat  Simp, 

Put  a  nound  of  rioe  and  a  little  pepper  and 
broth  herbs  into  two  quarts  of  water,  oorer  them 
elose,  and  simmer  very  softly ;  put  in  a  little  cin- 
namon, two  pounds  of  good  ox-cheek,  and  boU  the 
whole  till  the  goodness  is  incorporated  by  tho  Uqnor* 
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Amotitr  Cheap  Sotip. 

Take  «a  oz-cheek,  2  pecks  of  potatoes,  }  of  a 
peck  of  onions,  {  of  a  pound  of  salt,  and  1^  oances 
of  pepper  —  to  be  boiled  in  90  pints  of  water,  on  a 
rlow  fire  until  rej^need  to  00.  A  pint  of  this  soup, 
with  a  small  piece  of  meat,  is  a  good  meal  for  a 
hearty  working  man.  Some  of  erery  vegetable, 
with  a  few  herbs,  maj  be  added. 

Take  8  gallons  of  water,  and  mix  it  with  6 
poanda  of  Iwrlej-meal.  Boil  it  to  the  eonsistenee 
of  a  thick  jellj.  Season  it  with  salt,  pepper, 
Tioegar,  sweet  herbs,  and,  to  give  it  a  gratifying 
flaror,  add  the  meat  of  4  red  herrings  pounded. 

To  prepare  a  Nutritiout  Sofup» 

A  pound  of  Scotch  barley,  with  suffieient  time 
allowed  in  the  cooking,  will  make  a  gallon  of  water 
into  a  tolerable  puddmg  consistency.  A  pint  ba- 
sin filled  with  it  will  hold  a  spoon  upright,  when 
at  its  proper  degree  of  warmth  for  eating.  Thor- 
oQghly  steeped,  it  will  produce  a  rich  pulp,  the 
form  of  the  grains  being  nearly  lost  Five  hours' 
eipoeure,  in  a  moderately  heated  oren,  will  be 
sufficient ;  and  it  may  be  improved  by  an  hour  or 
two  more. 

Amongst  other  means  for  such  preparation, 
when  a  bskker's  oven  has  been  emptied  of  its 
bread,  a  pan  of  1  gallon  sise  may  be  put  in  to 
steep  its  eontents  during  the  preceding  night,  and 
then  renew  the  usual  baking  in  the  morning, 
^hat  has  been  loet  by  evaporation,  may  be  re- 
stored by  the  addition  of  warm  water.  All  the 
seasoning  requisite  to  make  it  as  savory  as  plain 
family  dishes  generally  are,  will  be  about  3  large 
onions,  1  ounce  of  salt,  and  i  of  an  ounce  of  pep- 
per. This  seasoning  should  be  put  in  before  send- 
ing it  to  the  oven. 

Sceiek  Broth. 

Set  on  the  lire  4  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  with  6 
quarts  of  salt  water;  when  it  boils  skim  it,  and 
add  what  quantity  of  salt  beef  or  fresh  brisket 
you  choose,  and  a  marrow-bone  or  a  fowl,  with 
S  pounds  of  either  lean  beef  or  mutton,  and  a 
good  quantity  of  leeks,  cabbages,  or  savoy,  or  you 
may  use  turnips,  onions,  and  grated  carrots ;  keep 
it  boiling  for  at  least  4  or  6  hours ;  but,  if  a  fowl 
he  used,  let  it  not  be  put  in  till  just  time  enough 
to  bring  it  to  table  when  well  done,  for  it  must  be 
lerved  separately. 

A  Vegetahie  Soup, 

Take  1  onion,  1  turnip,  2  pared  potatoes,  1  oar- 
tot,  1  head  of  celery;  boil  them  in  8  pints  of 
water  till  the  regetables  are  cooked ;  add  a  little 
■sit;  hAve  a  slice  of  bread  toasted  and  buttered, 
put  it  into  a  bowl,  and  pour  the  soup  over  it. 
Tomatoes,  when  in  season,  form  an  agreeable 
Addition. 

Pea  Soup. 

Leare  1  pint  of  peas  in  the  pot  with  the  water 
they  were  boiled  in ;  make  a  tnickening  of  flour, 
milk  and  butter,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  par- 
■ley  and  thyme;  toast  2  or  3  slices  of  bread;  cut 
it  up  in  the  tureen ;  and  when  the  soup  has  boiled 
tbout  10  minutes,  pour  it  over. 

Children  are  mostly  fond  of  pea  sonp,  and  it 
seldom  disagrees  with  them.  A  few  slices  of  fat 
^am  will  inpply  the  place  of  batter. 

Oorm  Sotip, 

To  each  quart  of  yonng  com,  eat  from  the  cob, 
■How  3  pints  of  water.  Put  the  com  and  water 
on  to  boU,  and  as  soon  as  the  grains  are  tender. 
We  ready  2  onnces  of  sweet  butter  mixed  with 
1  tablespoonful  of  floar.  Stir  the  flour  and  batter 
into  the  com  uid  water,  and  let  it  boil  10  or  16 
13 


minntes  longer.  Just  before  the  sonp  is  tak«i  oat 
of  the  pot  beat  up  an  egg,  and  stir  into  it,  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  your  taste. 

Noodlee  for  Sonp. 

Beat  up  an  egg,  and  to  it  add  as  much  flour  as 
will  make  a  very  stiff*  dough.  Roll  it  out  in  a  thin 
sheet,  flour  it,  and  roll  it  up  closely,  as  you  would 
do  a  sheet  of  paper.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut 
it  in  shavings  about  like  cabbage  for  slaw ;  flour 
these  cuttings  to  prevent  them  from  adhering  to 
each  other,  and  aad  them  to  your  soup  whilst  it  is 
boiling.    Let  them  boil  10  minutes. 

Pepperpot, 

Cut  in  small  pieces  3  pounds  of  tripe,  put  it  on 
to  boil  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  i^  allowing 
a  teaspoon ful  of  salt  to  every  quart  of  water.  Let 
it  boil  3  hours,  then  have  ready  4  calves'-feety 
which  have  been  dressed  with  the  tripe,  and  add 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  them ;  also  3  onions 
sliced,  and  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  chopped 
fine.  Half  an  hour  before  the  pepperpot  is  done 
add  four  potatoes  cut  in  pieces ;  when  these  are  ten- 
der add  2  ounces  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  uid 
season  the  soup  highly  with  Cayenne  pepper. 
Make  some  dumplings  of  flour  and  butter  and  a 
little  water — drop  them  into  the  soup;  when  tha 
vegetables  are  sufficiently  soft,  serve  it. 

The  calves'-feet  may  be  served  with  drawn  but- 
ter. Any  kind  of  spice  may  be  added.  If  all- 
spice or  cloves  are  used,  the  grains  should  be  pat 
in  whole. 

CUtm  Soup. 

Wash  the  shells  and  put  them  in  a  kettle.  Pat 
the  kettle  where  it  will  be  hot  enough  to  canse  a 
steam  from  the  clams,  which  will  open  them.  Te 
1  quart  of  clams  put  2  quarts  of  water,  and  then 
proceed  as  for  oyster  soup. 

Oyeter  Soup. 

To  1  quart  of  oysters  add  1  quart  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  on  the  oysters  and  stir  them. 
Then  take  them  out  one  at  a  time,  so  that  no  smaU 
particles  of  shell  may  adhere  to  them.  Strain  the 
liquor  through  a  sieve,  put  it  in  a  stew-pan  over 
the  fire  with  a  little  mace,  uid  season  with  red 
pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste.  When  this  boils 
put  in  your  oysters.  Let  them  boil  again ;  then 
add  i  pint  of  cream  and  serve  hot 

Chicken  S<flip. 

Clean  and  wash  a  large  fat  chicken,  put  it  en  to 
boil  in  about  4  quarts  of  water,  to  which  add  }  a 
teacupful  of  rice,  1  onion  cut  flne,  4  or  5  turnips 
pared  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  1  dessertspoonful 
of  white  sugar  (a  little  sugar,  not  more  than  a 
tablespoonful  to  8  or  4  quarts,  may  be  added, 
scorched  brown,  to  any  soup  while  boiling,  with 
advantage),  a  little  sweet  maijoram,  with  salt  and 
red-pepper  to  taste.  After  boiling  over  a  slow 
fire  for  rathei*  more  than  an  hour,  put  In  • 
white  potatoes,  pared,  washed,  and  cut  in  quar- 
ters, which,  as  soon  as  done,  add  a  little  parsley 
minced  fine.  When  done,  if  not  sufficiently  sea- 
soned, more  may  be  added.  Place  the  chicken  on 
a  dish,  which  garnish  with  sprigs  of  double  pars- 
ley, the  soup  in  a  tureen,  and  send  to  table  hot. 

Chicken  BroiK 

Take  a  nice  tender  chicken,  and  after  cleaning 
it  very  nicely,  out  it  into  quarters,  and)>ut  it  into  a 
soup-kettle  with  3  quarts  of  water,  2  tablespoons- 
ful  of  rice,  or  pearl-barley,  and  salt  to  taste.  Le# 
it  boU  slowly,  and  as  the  scum  rises  remove  it. 
When  thoniughly  done  place  the  chicken  on  a  dish, 
garnish  with  double  parsley,  and  eat  with  drawn 
butter,  and  serve  the  broth  in  a  deep-covered  ohina 
bowl  or  tureen,  and  send  to  table  not. 
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Mutton  Brotk, 

Take  8  poandi  of  the  sorag-end  of  a  neok  of 
Tory  fresh  mutton,  out  it  into  seterai  pieces,  wa»h 
them  in  cold  water,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  2  quarts  of  cold  spring- water ;  place  the  stew- 
pan  on  the  fire  to  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  then  add 
a  couple  of  turnips  out  into  slices,  a  few  branches 
of  parsley,  a  sprig  of  green  Mnyrae,  and  a  little 
lalL  When  it  has  boiled  gently  by  the  side  of 
the  stoTe  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  skim  off  the  fat 
from  the  surface,  and  then  let  it  be  strained 
through  a  lawn  tieve  into  a  basin  and  kept  for  use. 

Druwn  Butter. 

Half  pint  of  boiling  water,  2  teaspoonsful  of 
flonr,  and  2  ounces  of 'butter.  Mix  the  flour  and 
butter  together  until  they  are  perfectly  smooth. 
Stir  this  into  the  boiling  water,  and  add  salt  to 
taste.  If  made  with  milk  in  place  of  water,  less 
batter  will  answer. 

Connnon  Sauce, 

Soak  slices  of  veal,  ham,  onions,  parsnips,  2 
oloTCS  of  garlic,  2  heads  of  doves,  then  add  broth, 
a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  2  slices  of  lemon  ;  sim- 
mer it  over  a  slow  flre^  skim  it  well,  and  sift  it 

Jftter't  Sauce, 

Chop  6  or  6  large  onions,  mix  a  little  veijuice, 
or  vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  litUe  butter;  serve 
It  up  either  warm  or  cold. 

Pareon'e  Sauee, 

Chop  lemon>peel  very  fine,  with  2  or  8  pickled 
encumbers,  a  bit  of  butter,  salt,  and  coarse  pep- 
per ;  a  little  flour,  with  2  spoonsful  of  catsup,  and 
ttew  it  on  the  fire  without  boiling. 

Nonpareil  Sauce.  I 
,  Take  a  slice  of  boiled  ham,  as  much  breast  of 
roasted  fowl,  a  pickled  cucumber,  a  hard  yolk  of 
&n  egg,  one  anchovy,  a  little  parsley,  and  a  head 
of  shallot,  chopped  very  fine ;  boil  it  a  moment  in 
good  catsup,  and  use  it  for  meat  or  fish. 

Nivemoiee  Sauce. 

Pat  in  a  small  stewpan  a  couple  of  slices  of 
bam,  a  clove  of  garlic,  2  cloves,  a  laurel-leaf, 
sliced  onions,  and  roots;  let  it  catch  the  fire  a 
little.  Then  add  a  small  quantity  of  broth,  2 
gpoonsfnl  of  catsup,  and  a  spoonful  of  the  best 
vinegar.  Simmer  it  for  an  hour  on  the  side  of  the 
■tove,  then  sift  it  in  a  sieve,  and  serve  it  for  a  high- 
flavored  sauce. 

Chravy  Cakee, 

Chop  2  legs  of  beef  in  pieces,  pnt  th^m  into  a 
pot  of  water,  stew  it  over  a  slow  fire  a  day  and  a 
night;  then  add  onions,  herbs,  and  spices  as  for 
gravy ;  continue  stewing  it  till  the  meat  is  off  the 
'bones,  and  the  gravy  quite  out ;  then  strain  the 
liquor  into  a  milk-pan,  to  which  quantity  it  should 
be  reduced ;  when  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  put  it  into 
a  sauuqpan,  and  add  whatever  is  wquired  to  flavor 
it;  simmer  it  on  a  slow  fire  till  reduced  to  about 
12  saucers  'two'thirds  full,  put  them  in  an  airy 
place  till  as  dry  as  leather,  put  them  in  paper  bags, 
and  keep  In  a  dry  place. 

Sailor^e  Sauce, 

Chop  a  fowl's  liver  with  2  or  8  shallots,  and  a 
eouple  of  truffles  or  mushrooms;  simmer  these  in 
a  spoonful  of  oil,  2  or  3  spoonsful  of  gravy,  a  glass 
of  wine,  a  little  salt  and  coarse  pepper;  simmer  it 
about  half  an  hour,  knd  skim  it  very  well  before 
vsing. 

Qneen'e  Sauce, 

Simmer  crumbs  of  bre«d  in  good  gravy,  until  it 
is  quite  thick,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add  a  few 
sweet  almonds  pounded,  2  hard  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  a  breast  of  fowl  roastedi  all  pounded  very  £ie ; 


boil  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  e:eam  to  your  ssuiee^ 
and  sift  jill  together,  then  add  pepper  and  8*]t; 
and  warm  it  without  boiling. 

Tomato  Cateup, 

Boil  tomatoes,  full  ripe,  in  their  juioe,  to  nearly 
the  consistence  of  a  pulp,  pass  tbem  through  a 
bair  sieve,  and  add  salt  to  the  taste.    Aromntise 
it  sufficiently  with  olove,  pepper,  and  nutme^A. 
Catempfor  Sea-^etoree. 

Take  a  gallon  of  strong  stale  beer,  a  pound  of 
anchovies  washed  from  the  pickle,  the  same  of 
shallots  peeled ;  i  an  ounce  of  mace,  i  an  oanee 
of  cloves,  i  of  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  3  or  4 
large  races  of  ginger,  and  2  quarts  of  large  inaah- 
room  flaps,  rubbed  to  pieces.  Cover  these  elosa, 
and  let  it  simmer  till  half  wasted.  Then  strnin  it 
through  a  flannel  bag;  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold^ 
and  then  bottle  it.  This  may  be  carried  to  anT* 
part  of  the  world ;  and  a  spoonftil  of  it  to  a  pound 
of  fVesh  butter  melted,  will  make  a  fine  fish  aauee, 
or  will  supply  the  place  of  gravy  sauce.  The 
stronger  and  staler  the  beer  the  better  will  be  the 
catsup. 

Another. — Chop  24  anchovies,  having  first  boned 
them;  put  to  them  10  shallots  cut  small,  and  a 
handful  of  scraped  horse-radish,  ^  of  an  oanee 
of  mace,  a  qnart  of  white  wine,  a  pint  of  water^ 
and  the  same  quantity  of  red  wine  f  a  lemon  cut 
into  slices,  ^  a  pint  of  anchovy  liquor,  12  cloires, 
and  the  same  number  of  peppercorns.     Boil  tbem 
together  till  it  comes  to  a  quart,  then  strain  it  off, 
cover  it  close,  and  keep  it  in  a  cold  dry  plaee. 
Two  spoonsful  of  it  will  be  sufficient  for  a  pound 
of  butter.    It  is  a  good  sauce  for  boiled  fowls,  or, 
in  the  room  of  gravy,  lowering  it  with  hot  water, 
and  thickening  it  with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour. 

Fieh  Sauce, 

Take  1  pound  of  anchovies,  a  qnart  of  claret,  f 
of  a  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar,  i  an  ounoe  of 
doves  and  mace,  2  races  of  ginger  sliced,  a  little 
black  pepper,  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  apiece  of  horse- 
radish, a  large  onion,  a  bunch  of  thyme  and 
savory ;  set  all  these  over  a  slow  fire  to  simmer 
an  hour,  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve;  wben 
cold  put  it  in  a  bottle  with  the  spice,  but  not  tbe 
herbs.  To  a  largo  coffee-cupful  cold,  put  a  pound 
of  butter ;  etir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  as  thick  as 
cream ;  shako  the  bottle  when  used,  and  put  no 
water  to  the  batter. 

Cream  Sauee/or  a  Mare. 
Run  the  cream  over  the  hare  or  venison  Jnst 
before  frothing  it,  and  catch  it  in  a  dish ;  boil  it 
up  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  some  onion,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  and  salt.  Half  a 
pint  of  cream  is  the  proportion  for  two  eggs. 

Apple  Sauce, 
Pare  and  core  tart  apples,  cut  them  in  slices, 
rinse  and  put  (hem  In  an  earthem  stewpan,  set 
them  on  the  fire,  do  not  stir  them  until  they  barst 
and  are  done ;  mash  them  with  a  spoon,  anl  when 
perfectly  cool  sweeten  with  white  sugar  to  taste. 

Sweet  Sauce, 
Mix  2  glasses  of  red  wine,  one  of  vinegar,  3  tek- 
spoonsful  of  cullis,  a  bit  of  sugar,  1  sliced  onion, 
a  little  cinnamon,  and  a  laurel-leaf;  boil  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Nun'e  Butter. 

Four  ounces  of  butter;  six  ounces  of  sugar;  as 
much  wine  as  the  butter  will  take.  Beat  toe  but- 
ter and  sugar  together,  and  gradually  add  the 
wine  and  a  little  nutmeg. 

Brown  Sauec 

Mix  together  one  tablespoonfal  of  moiat  fngar, 
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two  of  FreDoh  Tinegor,  three  of  salad  oil,  a  tea- 
ipoonfal  of  inixed  maatard,  some  peppei  and  salt, 
andaerro. 

A  JDiah  of  Maearomu 

BoO  4  ounees  of  macaroni  till  it  is  quite 
teodor,  then  lay  it  on  a  sieve  to  drain,  and  put  it 
into  n  stewpan  with  about  a  gtU  of  oream,  and  a 
pieoe  of  batter  rolled  in  flour ;  stew  it  fire  min- 
BtoB  and  pour  it  on  a  plate.  Lay  Parmesan  cheese 
toasted  aU  over  it,  and  send  it  up  in  a  water-plate. 

CoU'Slaw, 

Oot  a  fresh  cabbage,  take  off  the  outside  leaves, 
cut  it  in  half,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  shave  it  into 
fine  slips.  Put  it  into  a  deep  dish,  and  pour  over 
it  a  dressing  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Beat  up  2  eggs,  add  to  it  1  gill  of  vinegar 
and  water  mixed;  place  it  on  the  range;  when  it 
begins  to  thicken  stir  in  a  piece  of  butter  the  sise 
of  a  smaU  walnut,  a  little  salt;  when  cold  pour  it 
over  the  cabbage  and  stir  it  together;  and  before 
sending  to  table  sprinkle  with  a  little  black 
pepper. 

To  boil  Pea: 

Early  peas  require  about  half  an  hour  to  boil, 
and  the  later  kinds  rather  longer;  the  water 
should  boil  when  they  are  put  in ;  when  they  are 
tough  and  yellow,  they  may  be  made  tender  and 
green  by  putting  in  a  little  pearl-ash  or  ashes  tied 
ap  in  a  bag,  just  before  they  are  taken  up;  this 
will  tender  all  green  vegetables,  but  do  not  put 
too  much;  when  done  dip  them  out;  drain  and 
season  them  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt ;  put  a 
bunch  ef  parsley  in  the  middle  of  the  dish. 

String  Beana. 

These,  to  be  tender,  should  be  boiled  from  three 
to  four  hours,  after  the  strings  have  been  very 
earefolly  removed.  Add  a  little  butter,  salt  and 
black  pepper  when  they  are  dished. 

Potatoes. — Fourteen  toaye  of  Dreaeing  TKean, 

Oemeral  Itutmetione,  —  The  vegetable  kingdom 
affords  no  food  more  wholesome,  more  easily  pre- 
pared, or  loss  expensive  than  the  potato;  yet, 
although  this  most  useful  vegetable  is  dressed 
almost  every  day,  in  almost  every  family — for  one 
plate  of  potatoes  that  comes  to  table  as  it  should, 
ten  are  spoiled. 

Be  careful  in  your  choice  of  potatoes ;  no  vege- 
table varies  so  much  in  color,  size,  shape,  consist- 
ence and  flavor. 

Choose  those  of  a  large  sise,  free  from  blem- 
ishes, and  fresh,  and  buy  them  in  the  mould ;  they 
must  not  be  wetted  till  they  are  cleaned  to  be 
cooked.  Protect  them  from  the  air  and  frost  by 
laying  them  in  heaps  in  a  oelUr,  covering  them 
with  mats,  or  burying  them  in  sand  or  in  earth. 
The  action  of  frost  is  most  destructive ;  if  it  be 
considerable,  the  life  of  the  vegetable  is  destroyed, 
and  the  potato  speedily  rots. 

1.  Potatoee  hotted. — Wash  them,  but  do  not 
pare* or  cut  them  unless  they  are  very  large;  fill 
a  saucepan  half  full  of  potatoes  of  equal  stse  (or 
make  them  so  by  dividing  the  larger  ones),  put  to 
them  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  them  about 
an  inch :  th^  are  sooner  boiled,  and  more  savory 
than  when  drowned  in  water ;  most  boiled  things 
are  spoiled  by  having  too  little  water,  but  pota- 
toes are  often  spoiled  by  too  much;  they  must 
merely  be  covered,  aiid  a  little  allowed  for  waste 
in  boUingy  so  that  they  may  be  just  covered  at  the 
finish. 

Set  them  on  a  moderate  fire  till  they  boil,  then 
take  them  off,  and  set  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
to  simmer  slowly  till  they  are  soft  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  fork  (place  no  dependence  on  the  usual  test 


of  their  skin  cracking,  which,  if  they  are  boiled 
fsst,  will  happen  to  sumo  potatoes  when  they  are 
not  half  done»  and  the  iniide  is  quite  hsrd) ;  then 
pour  the  wster  off  (if  you  let  the  potatoes  remain 
in  the  wnter  a  moment  after  they  sre  done  enough 
they  will  bect>me  wszy  and  watery),  uncover  the 
saucepan,  and  set  it  at  such  s  distance  from  the 
fire  as  will  secure  it  from  burning ;  their  super* 
fluous  moisture  will  evnpurate,  and  the  potatoes 
will  be  perfectly  dry  and  mealy. 

You  may  afterwards  place  a  napkin,  folded  up 
to  the  sise  of  the  saucepan's  diamster,  over  the 
potatoes,  to  keep  them  hot  and  mealy  till  wanted. 

This  method  of  managing  potatoes  is  in  every 
respect  equal  to  steaming  them;  and  they  are 
dressed  in  half  the  time. 

There  is  such  an  infinite  variety  of  sorts  and 
sixes  of  poutoes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  psy  how 
long  they  will  take  to  cook ;  the  best  way  is  to  trr 
them  with  a  fork.  Moderate  sited  potatoes  will 
generally  be  done  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

3.  Cold  Potatoee  Fried. ^  "Put  a  bit  of  clean 
dripping  into  a  fVyingpan;  when  it  is  melted, 
slice  in  your  potatoes  with  a  little  pepper  and  salty 
put  them  on  the  fire,  keep  stirring  them ;  when 
they  are  quite  hot  they  are  ready. 

3.  Potatoee  Boiled  and  Bi^iled,  —  Dress  your 
potatoes  as  before  directed,  and  put  them  on  a 
gridiron  over  a  very  clear  and  brisk  fire;  turn 
them  till  they  are  brown  all  over,  and  send  them 
up  dry,  with  melted  butter  in  a  cup. 

4.  Potatoee  Fried  in  Slice*  or  Skavinge.  —  Peel 
large  potatoes,  slice  them  about  a  quarter  r,f  an 
inch  tliick,  or  cut  them  in  shavings  round  and 
round  as  you  would  peel  a  lemon ;  dry  them  well 
in  a  clean  cloth,  and  fry  them  in  lard  or  dripping. 
Take  care  that  your  fat  and  fryingpan  are  quite 
dean ;  put  the  pan  on  a  quick  fire,  watch  it,  and  at 
soon  as  the  lard  boils,  and  is  still,  put  in  the  slices 
of  potatoes,  and  keep  moving  them  till  they  are 
crisp ;  take  them  up  and  lay  them  to  drain  on  a 
sieve :  send  them  up  with  a  very  little  salt  sprinkled 
over  them. 

6.  Potatoee  Fried  TfAo^— When  nearly  boiled 
enough,  as  directed  in  No.  1,  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  bit  of  butter,  or  some  nice  clean  beef 
drippings;  shake  thorn  about  often  (for  fear  of 
burning  them )  till  they  are  brown  and  crisp ;  drain 
them  from  the  fat. 

It  will  be  an  improvement  to  the  three  last 
receipts,  previously  to  f^ing  or  broiling  the  pota- 
toes, to  fiour  them  and  dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  then  roll  them  in  fine  silled  bread- 
crumbs. 

6.  Potatoee  Maahed, — When  your  potatoes  are 
thoroughly  boiled,  drain  dry,  pick  out  every 
speck,  etc.,  and  while  hot  rub  them  through  a  col- 
ander into  a  clean  stewpan ;  to  a  pound  of  pota- 
toes put  about  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  mi\^ ;  do  not  make  them  too  moist; 
mix  them  well  together. 

7.  Potatoee  Maehed  with  Onione. — Prepare  some 
boiled  onions,  by  putting  them  through  a  sieve^ 
and  mix  them  with  potatoes.  In  proportioning 
the  onions  to  the  potatoes,  yon  will  be  guided  by 
your  wish  to  have  more  or  less  of  their  flavor. 

8.  Potatoee  Eacaloped.  -~  Mash  potatoes  as  di- 
rected in  No.  0,  then  butter  some  nioe  clean  scal- 
lop shells,  er  patty-pans;  put  in  your  potatoes, 
make  them  smooth  at  the  top,  cross  a  knife  over 
them,  strew  a  few  fine  bread-crumbs  on  them, 
sprinkle  them  with  a  paste  brush  with  a  few  drops 
of  melted  butter,  and  then  set  them  in  a  Dutch 
oven;  when  they  are  browned  on  the  top,  take 
them  carefully*  out  of  the  shells,  and  brown  the 
other  side. 

9k  CoUanntm*  —  Boil  potatoes  and  greens,  or 
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ipinach,  teparatelj;  mash  the  potatoes,  sqneose 
the  greens  dry,  chop  them  quite  fine,  and  mix 
them  with  the  potatoes  with  a  little  batter,  pepper 
and  salt;  pnt  it  into  a  mould,  greasing  it  well 
first;  le*^^  it  stand  in  a  hot  oven  for  ton  minutes. 

10.  Potatoe»  Roatted. — Wash  and  dry  your  po- 
tatoes (all  of  a  sise),  and  put  them  in  a  tin  Dutch 
OTen,  or  cheese  toaster;  take  oare  not  to  put  them 
too  near  the  fire,  or  they  will  get  burnt  on  the 
outside  before  they  are  warmed  through. 

Large  potatoes  will  require  two  hours  to  roast 
them. 

11.  Potafoet  Eontttd  nndtr  Meat,  —  Half  boil 
targe  potatoes,  drain  the  water  from  them,  and 
put  them  into  an  earthern  dish,  or  small  tin  pan, 
under  meat  that  is  roasting,  and  baste  them  with 
Mme  of  the  dripping;  when  they  are  browned  on 
oiie  side,  turn  them  and  brown  the  other ;  send 
them  up  round  the  meat,  or  in  a  small  dish. 

12.  Potato  BalU.  —  Mix  mashed  potatoes  with 
tie  yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  them  into  balls,  flour 
them,  or  egg'  and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry 
them  in  clean  drippings,  or  brown  them  in  a  Butch 
o%en. 

IS.  Potato  Snow,  —  The  potatoes  must  be  free 
tTfiva  spots,  and  the  whitest  you  can  pick  out ;  put 
them  on  in  cold  water ;  when  they  begin  to  crack 
strain  the  water  from  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
oleau  stewpan  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  they  are 
quite  dry  and  fkll  to  pieoes ;  rub  them  through  a 
wire  sieve  on  the  dish  they  are  to  be  sent  up  in, 
and  do  not  disturb  them  afterwards. 

14.  Potato  Pie,  —  Peel  and  slice  your  potatoes 
rery  thin  into  a  pie  dish ;  between  each  layer  of 
potatoes  put  a  little  chopped  onion  (three-quarters 
•f  an  ounce  of  onion  is  sufficient  for  a  pound  of 
potatoes),  between  each  layer  sprinkle  a  little 
pepper  and  salt,  put  in  a  little  water,  and  cut 
about  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  little  bits, 
and  lay  it  on  the  top,  oorer  it  dose  with  puff 
paste.  It  will  take  aoont  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
bake  it 

To  Broil  Tomatoe§, 

Wash  and  wipe  the  tomatoes,  and  put  them  on 
the  gridiron  over  lire  coals,  with  the  stem  down. 
When  that  side  is  brown  turn  them  and  let  them 
oook  through.  Put  them  on  a  hot  dish  and  send 
quickly  to  table,  to  be  there  seasoned  to  taste. 

To  Bak€  Tomatoe§, 

Season  them  with  salt  and  pepper ;  fionr  them 
over,  put  them  in  a  deep  plato  with  a  little  butter, 
and  bake  in  a  stove. 

To  Steam  Potatoe$» 
Pnt  them  olean-waehed,  with  their  skim  on,  into 
a  steam  saucepan,  and  let  the  water  under  them 
be  about  half  boiling ;  let  them  oonUnue  to  boil 
rather  quickly,  ontil  they  are  done.  If  the  water 
onoe  relaxes  from  its  heat  the  potato  is  sure  to  be 
affected,  and  to  become  soddened,  let  the  quality 
l>e  ever  so  good.  A  too  precipitate  boiling  is 
equally  disadvantageous,  as  the  higher  parts  to 
the  surface  of  the  root  begin  to  crack  and  open, 
while  the  centre  part  oonUnues  anheated  and  un- 
decomposed. 

Ifu$hroo»u, 

Be  careftil  in  gathering  mushrooms  that  yon 
have  the  right  kind :  they  are  pink  underneath 
and  white  on  the  top,  and  the  skin  will  peel  off 
easily,  but  it  sticks  to  the  poisonous  ones ;  and  the 
fmell  and  taste  of  the  good  ones  are  not  rank. 
After  you  have  peeled  them,  sprinkle  them  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  put  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  little 
water  and  a  lump  of  butter.  Let  them  boil  fast 
ten  minutes,  and  stir  in  a  thickening  of  fionr  and 
oream.    They  may  be  fried  in  butter,  or  broiled 


on  a  gridiron.  They  are  sometimes  very  abulia- 
dant  in  the  fall,  on  ground  that  has  not  been 
ploughed  for  several  years ;  they  appear  after  m 
warm  rain.  They  may  be  peeled,  salted,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  some  hours  before  cooking. 

Chielren  Pot-pie. 

Take  a  pair  of  tender,  fat  chickens,  singe,  open, 
and  cut  them  into  pieces,  by  separating  all  the 
joints.  Wash  them  thi;pugb  several  waters,  witlx 
eight  or  ten  pared  white  potatoes,  which  put  into 
a  pan,  and,  after  seasoning  highly  with  salt  and, 
black  pepper,  dredge  in  three  tablespoonsful  of 
flour.  SUr  well  together;  then  line  the  sides 
(half  way  up)  of  a  medinm-sised  stew-kettle  with 
paste  made  with  two  pounds  of  flour  and  one  of 
butter.  Put  the  chicken  and  potato  into  the  kettle^ 
with  water  just  sufficient  to  cover  them.  Roll  out 
some  paste  for  a  cover,  the  sise  of  the  kettle,  and 
join  it  with  that  on  the  sides;  out  a  small  opening 
in  the  centre,  covor  the  kettle,  and  hang  it  over  a 
clear  fire  or  set  it  in  the  oven,  as  most  convenient; 
turn  the  kettle  round  occasionally,  that  the  sides 
may  be  equally  browned.  Two  hours  over  a  clear 
fire,  or  in  a  quick  oven,  will  cook  it  When  done, 
cut  the  top  crust  into  moderate-sized  pieces,  and 
place  it  round  a  large  dish ;  then,  with  a  perfor* 
ated  skimmer,  take  up  the  chicken  and  potatoes 
and  ploee  in  the  centre ;  out  the  side  crust  and  lay 
it  on  the  top ;  put  the  gravy  in  a  saaoe-tarceOf 
and  send  all  to  table  hot 

Oailneal  OrueL 

Boil  a  handfhl  of  raisins  in  a  pint  of  water  for 
ten  minutes.  Mix  2  tablespoonsful  of  good  oat- 
meal with  a  little  oold  water,  and  pour  it  into  a 
saucepan,  and  boil  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Salt 
a  little,  and  sweeten  to  taste. 

Jkn^ow-Tvotm 
Mix  2  tablespoonsful  of  arrow-root  (Bermuda  ia 
the  best)  in  a  little  water  to  a  paste.  Add  a  litt]« 
lemon  or  orange  peel  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  stir  in  the  arrow-root  while  boiling.  Cook  it 
till  clear,  and  season  with  nutmeg  and  sugar  to 
taste,  and  wine,  if  desired.  Half  milk  and  half 
water,  or  all  milk,  may  be  used  instead  of  water. 

Tapioca, 

Cover  3  tablespoonsfhl  of  tapioca  with  water, 
and  soak  it  two  or  three  hours.  Add  a  little  watar 
to  it,  and  boil  till  dear.  Sweeten  to  taste,  and  eat 
alone  or  with  eream. 

Tapioea  Jelly, 

Wash  thoroughly  2  tablespoonsfViI  of  tapioea  ; 
pour  over  it  a  pint  of  water,  and  soak  for  threa 
hours.  Place  it  then  over  a  slow  fire  and  simmer 
till  quite  clear.  If  too  thick,  add  a  little  boilin|^ 
water.  IBweeten  with  white  sugar,  and  fiavor  with 
a  little  wine. 

Apple  Tapioea» 

Pare,  core,  and  quarter  8  apples;  take  \  table- 
spoonfVil  tapioca  which  has  been  all  night  sowing 
in  water;  add  ^  teaoupful  white  sugar,  and  a  liltla 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon.  Put  the  tapioea  into  a  stew- 
pan to  simmer  10  minutes ;  then  add  the  applet^ 
and  simmer  ten  minutes  more.  When  oold  it  will 
form  a  jelly  aroand  the  apples. 

To  make  Dr,  Kitekent'e  Pudding. 
Beat  up  the  yolks  and  whites  of  3  eggs ;  itraia 
them  through  a  sieve,  and  gradually  add  to  them 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk.  Stir  these  well 
together.  Mix  in  a  mortar  2  ounces  of  moist  sugar 
and  as  much  grated  nutmeg  as  will  lie  on  a  six- 
penoo;  stir  these  into  the  eggs  and  milk;  then 
put  in  4  ounces  of  fiour,  and  beat  it  intc  a  smooth 
batter ;  stir  in,  gradually,  8  ounoes  of  very  fiat- 
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•hopped  met  and  S  onnoes  of  bread-onimbs.  Mix 
all  thoroQgUy  together,  at  least  half  an  hoar  be- 
fore patting  the  pudding  into  the  pot.  Put  it  into 
an  earthenware  monld  that  if  well  battered,  and 
tie  a  padding-eloth  over  it 

Nottingham  Pudding, 
Peel  6  good  apples ;  take  out  the  cores  with  the 
point  of  a  small  knife,  bnt  be  sure  to  leave  the  ap- 
ples whole ;  fill  up  where  the  core  was  taken  from 
irith  sugar,  place  them  in  a  pie-dish,  and  poor  over 
them  a  nice  light  batter,  prepared  as  for  batter 
pudding,  and  bake  them  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

To  make  YorUakire  Pudding, 

This  nice  dish  is  usnallj  baked  ander  meat,  and 
is  thus  made.  Beat  4  large  spoonsfVal  of  flour, 
2  ejrgs,  and  a  little  salt  for  fifteen  minutes;  put 
to  them  3  pints  of  milk,  and  mix  them  well  to- 
gether; then  batter  a  dripping-pan,  and  »et  it 
under  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  while  roasting.  When 
it  18  brown,  cut  it  into  square  pieces,  and  turn  it 
over,  andy  when  the  under  side  is  browned  also, 
send  it  to  the  table  on  a  dish. 

IhiUk  Pudding, 
Cat  a  round  piece  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  Datob 
loaf,  and  put  that  and  the  piece  that  was  cut  out 
into  a  quart  of  cold  new  milk,  in  the  evening,  and 
let  it  stand  all  night.  If  the  miUc  is  all  soaked  up 
by  the  morning,  add  some  more.  Pat  the  piece  in 
the  bottom  again,  tie  the  loaf  np  in  a  cloth,  and 
boil  it  an  hour.  Eat  it  with  sugar,  or  with  melted 
butter,  white  wine,  and  sugar  saace. 

To  make  a  Diek  of  FrummUg, 

Boil  an  approved  quantity  of  wheat ;  when  soft, 
pour  off  the  water,  and  keep  it  for  use  as  it  is 
wanted.  The  method  of  using  it  is  to  put  milk 
to  make  it  of  an  agreeable  thioknoss ;  then,  warm- 
ing ity  adding  some  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

To  make  a  Windsor  Pudding, 

Shred  half  a  pound  of  suet  very  fine,  grate  into 
it  half  a  pound  of  French  roll,  a  little  nutmeg,  and 
the  rind  of  a  lemon.  Add  to  these  half  a  pound 
of  ehopped  apples,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  dean 
washed  and  dried,  half  a  pound  of  jar  raisins, 
stoned  and  chopped,  a  glass  of  rich  sweet  wine, 
and  5  eggs,  beaten  with  a  little  salt.  Mix  all  thor- 
onghly  together,  uid  boil  it  in  a  basin  or  mould 
for  three  hoars.  Sift  fine  sugar  over  it  when  sent 
to  table,  and  pour  white-wine  saace  into  the  dish. 

A  Okeekire  Pudding, 

Make  a  crust  as  for  a  fruit  pudding,  roll  it  out 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  length  and  eight  or 
nine  in  width ;  spread  with  raspberry  jam  or  any 
other  preserve  of  a  similar  kind,  and  roll  it  np  in 
the  manner  of  a  collared  eeL  Wrap  a  doth  round 
it  two  or  three  times,  and  tie  it  tight  at  each  end. 
Two  hours  and  a  quarter  will  boil  it. 

To  make  a  Plain  Pudding, 

Weigh  throe-quarters  of  a  pound  of  any  odd 
•craps  of  bread,  whether  cmst  or  crumb,  cut  them 
email,  and  poor  on  them  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boil- 
ing water  to  soak  them  well.  Let  it  stand  till  the 
water  is  cool,  then  press  it  out,  and  mash  the  bread 
smooth  with  the  back  of  a  spoon.  Add  to  it  a  tea- 
apoonfbl  of  beaten  ginger,  some  moist  sugar,  and 
toree-quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  lay  it  in  a  pan  well  buttered. 
Flatten  it  down  with  a  spoon,  and  lay  some  pieces 
of  batter  on  the  top.  Bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven, 
and  serve  it  hot  When  cold  it  will  turn  out  of 
the  pan,  and  eat  like  good  plain  cheesecakes. 

Transparent  Pudding. 
Beat  op  8  eggSi  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with 


half  a  ponnd  of  ragar,  the  same  of  butter,  and 
some  grated  nutmeg,  and  set  it  on  the  fire,  stir* 
ring  it  till  it  thickens;  then  pour  it  into  a  basin 
to  cool.  Set  a  rich  paste  round  the  edge  of  jovt 
dish,  pour  in  your  pudding,  and  bake  it  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.    A  delicious  and  elegant  article. 

A  Potato  Hiee  Pudding. 
Wash  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  whole  rice ;  dry 
it  in  a  doth  and  beat  it  to  a  powder.  Set  it  npon 
the  fire,  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk,  till  It 
thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Pour  it  out,  and 
let  it  stand  to  cool.  Add  to  it  some  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  and  mace,  pounded ;  sugar  to  the  taste ; 
half  a  pound  of  suet  shred  very  small,  and  8  eggs 
well  beaten  with  some  salt.  Put  to  it  either  hidf 
a  pound  of  currants,  dean  washed  and  dried  by 
the  fire,  or  some  candied  lemon,  citron,  or  orange 
peel.  Bake  it  half  an  hoar  with  a  puff  crust 
under  it 

Swiee  Pudding. 

Butter  your  dish ;  lay  in  it  a  layer  of  bread- 
crumbs, grated  very  fine ;  then  boil  4  or  5  apples 
very  tender ;  add  a  little  butter,  nutmeg,  and  fine- 
sifted  sugar.  Mix  all  up  together,  and  lay  on  the 
bread-crumbs,  then  another  layer  of  the  crumbs; 
then  add  pieces  of  fresh  butter  on  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until 
it  becomes  a  delicate  brown.  It  may  be  eaten  hot 
or  cold. 

Carrot  Pudding, 

Take  I  peck  of  carrots,  boil  and  mafeh  them 
well ;  then  add  i  ponnd  fiour,  i  pound  currants, 
i  pound  raisins,  }  pound  suet  chopped  fine,  i  cup 
of  su)?ar,  3  tablespoonsful  of  cinnamon,  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  allspice.  Boil  four  hours,  and  serve 
hot  with  sance  flavored  with  Madeira  wine. 

J^Mt'tt  Rice  Pudding. 
One  quart  oi  milk,  ^  a  teacupfol  of  rice,  2  tea- 
spoonsful  of  sugar,  i  of  a  nutmeg,  grated ;  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  sise  of  hickory-nut  Pick  and 
wash  the  rice ;  add  all  the  ingredients.  Stir  all 
well  together,  and  put  in  a  slack  oven  one  and  a 
half  to  two  hours.  When  done  pour  it  in  a  pud- 
ding-dish, and  serve  when  odd.  If  baked  in  an 
oven,  take  off  the  brown  skin  before  it  is  poured 
in  the  pudding-dish,  and  replace  it  on  the  top  of 
the  pudding  as  before. 

Indian  Pone, 

Put  on  one  quart  of  water  in  a  pot;  as  soon  as 
it  boils  stir  in  as  much  Indian  meal  as  will  make 
a  very  thin  bHtter.  Beat  it  frequently  while  it  is 
boiling,  which  will  require  ten  minutes ;  then  take 
it  off,  pour  it  in  a  pan,  and  add  one  ounce  of  bat- 
ter, and  salt  to  taste.  When  the  batter  is  luke- 
warm, stir  in  as  much  Indian  meal  as  will  make 
it  quite  thick.  Set  it  away  to  rise  in  the  evening; 
in  the  morning  make  it  out  in  small  cakes,  butter 
your  tins,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Or  the 
more  common  way  is  to  butter  pans,  fill  them  thret 
parts  full,  and  bake  them. 

This  oskke  requires  no  yeast 

Blaekberrg  Jfueh, 

Put  your  fruit  in  a  preserving  kettle ;  mash  H 
to  a  pulp,  with  sugar  enough  to  make  it  quite 
sweet  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  simmer,  stir  in  very  gradually  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  fiour  to  a  quart  of  f^uit  It  should 
be  stirred  all  the  time  it  is  boiling.  Serve  it  either 
warm  or  cold,  with  cream. 

Raspberries  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way. 

Potato  Pudding, 

Take  6  potatoes,  boil,  and  mash  them  through 
a  colander,  with  a  little  salt  and  1  teacupful  of 
mUk  or  oream)  ^  pound  of  butter,  i  pound  of 
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fiigar,  b««teii  to  a  erMtm.  B«tt  4  eg gii,  and  stir 
Uiem  with  th«  latter;  then  add  the  mashed  pota- 
toes when  cool.  Season  with  I  tablespoonfal  of 
bnndy  and  1  nvtmeg,  gmted,  with  a  little  eianft- 
moB.    Bake  in  a  qniek  oven. 

Bread  PueUting, 
Take  a  pint  measnre  of  bread  broken  small  or 
emmbed ;  boil  a  quart  of  milk,  with  a  little  salt, 
and  ponr  it  over  the  bread;  eoyer  and  let  the 
bread  swell  till  it  ean  be  mashed  smooth.  Beat  4 
egfs  and  stir  into  it,  with  4  Ublespoonsfnl  of  flonr. 
Sprinkle  a  bag  inside  with  flonr,  ponr  in  the  pnd- 
ding,  tie  looselj,  and  boil  one  hour. 

To  Mrtib  Oidhttry  Pudding. 

Beat  4  eggs  weU,  have  readj  n  pint  basin 
floured  and  bnttered,  pour  in  the  eggs,  and  flII  it 
np  with  new  miU  preyiooslj  boiled,  and  when 
eold  beat  them  together;  put  a  white  paper  over 
the  basin,  eoTer  with  a  oloth,  and  boil  it  twenty 
minotes.    Send  it  np  with  wine  and  butter  sauee. 

Qmimee  Pudding, 
Seald  the  qninecs  tender,  pare  them  thin,  scrape 
off  the  pulp,  mix  with  sugar  rerj  sweet,  and  add  a 
little  ginger  and  einnamon.  To  a  pint  of  cream 
put  three  or  four  jolks  of  eggs,  and  stir  it  into  the 
qninoes  till  thej  are  of  a  good  tbiokness.  Butter 
the  dish,  ponr  it  in,  and  bake  it. 

To  make  Ratphtrry  DHmplingt. 

Make  a  puff  paste,  and  roll  it  out  Spread  rasp- 
berry jam,  and  make  it  into  dumplings.  Boil 
them  an  hour;  poor  melted  butter  into  a  dish, 
and  strew  grated  sugar  over  it. 

To  make  Jlntpherry  and  Cream  Tartt, 

Roll  out  thin  puff  paste,  lay  it  in  a  patty-pan ; 
put  in  raspberries,  and  strew  flne  sugar  over  them. 
Put  on  a  lid,  and  when  baked,  cut  it  open,  and 
put  in  i  a  pint  of  eream,  the  yolks  of  3  eggs  well 
neaten,  and  a  little  sugar. 

To  wuihe  PaaUfor  TarU, 
Put  an  ounce  of  loaf  sugar,  beat  and  sifted,  to 
1  pound  of  fine  flonr.     Hake  it  into  a  stiff  paste, 
with  a  gill  of  boiling  cream,  and  3  ounces  of  but- 
ter.   Work  it  well,  and  roll  it  very  thin. 

Pit  Cruet 

Sift  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flonr,  and  take  out  a 
quarter  for  rolling,  cut  in  it  a  quarter  of  a-pound 
of  lard,  mixed  with  water  and  roll  it  out ;  out  half 
a  pound  of  butter,  and  put  it  in  at  two  rollings 
with  the  flour  that  was  left  out. 

For  mailing  the  bottom  crust  of  pies,  put  half  a 
pound  of  lard  into  a  pound  of  flonr,  with  a  little 
salt,  mix  it  stiff,  and  grease  the  plates  before  you 
make  pies;  always  make  your  paste  in  a  cold 
place,  and  bake  it  soon.  Some  persons  prefer 
mixing  crust  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

To  make  a  good  Paete/or  Large  Piee, 
Put  to  a  peek  of  flonr  3  eggs,  then  put  in  half  a 
pf-und  of  suet  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter. 
Work  it  up  well  and  roll  it  out 

Another  method, —  Take  a  peek  of  flour,  and  6 
pounds  of  butter,  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water,  then 
skim  it  off  into  the  flour,  with  as  little  of  the  liquor 
as  possible.  Work  it  up  well  into  a  paste,  pull  it 
into  pieces  till  cold,  then  make  it  into  the  desired 
form. 

Puff  Paete. 
Sift  n  pound  of  flour.  Diride  1  pound  of  butter 
into  fonr  parts,  out  one  part  of  the  butter  into  the 
flonr  with  a  knife ;  make  it  into  dough  with  water, 
roll  it,  and  flake  it  with  part  of  the  butter.  Do 
this  again  and  again  till  it  is  all  in.  This  will 
make  enough  crust  for  at  least  ten  puffs.  Bake 
With  a  quick  heat,  for  ten  or  flfleen  minutes. 


To  wtakea 

Take  a  quarter  of  peck  of  flonr,  and  mb  it  iato 
a  pound  of  butter  very  fine.  Make  it  np  iota  n 
light  paste  with  cold  water  just  stiff  cnoagk  to 
work  it  up.  Then  lay  it  out  about  as  thick  ns  a 
silver  dollar;  put  a  layer  of  butter  all  over,  tkes 
sprinkle  on  a  Utile  floor,  doable  it  up,  and  roll  il 
out  again.  Double  and  roll  it  with  layers  of  bat- 
ter three  tiuMS,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  nae. 

Jftnee  Piee,  not  uerg  rML 

Take  4  pounds  of  beef  after  it  has  been  boilnd 
and  chopped,  I  pound  of  suet,  2  pounds  of  su gar, 
2  pounds  of  raisins,  and  4  pounds  of  chopped  a|»- 
pies,  mix  these  ti>getber  with  a  pint  of  wine  and 
cider,  to  make  it  thin  enough;  season  to  year 
taste  with  mace,  nutmeg,  and  omnge-peel ;  if  it  is 
not  sweet  enough,  put  in  more  sogar.  Warm  the 
pies  before  they  are  eaten.  Where  persons  are 
not  fond  of  suet,  put  batter  instead,  and  stnw  th* 
apples  instead  of  so  mneh  cider. 

To  wutkn  a  Short  CruwL 

Pnt  6  ounces  of  butter  to  8  ounces  of  flonr,  and 
work  them  well  together ;  then  mix  it  up  with  an 
little  water  as  poestbie,  so  as  to  have  it  a  sUlflaki 
paste;  then  roll  it  out  thin  for  use. 

L^mom  Pudding, 

Cut  off  the  rind  of  3  lemons,  bofl  them  tender^ 
pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  mix  them  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Naples  biscuits,  boiled  up  in 
a  quart  of  milk  or  cream  ;  beat  up  12  yolks  and  fl 
whites  of  eggs.  Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  and  put  in  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a 
little  orange-flower  water.  Mix  all  well  together, 
stir  it  over  the  fire  till  thick,  and  squeese  in  thn 
juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Pnt  puff  paste  round  thn 
dinh,  then  pour  in  the  pudding;  eutoandied  sweet- 
meats, and  strew  over,  and  b&e  it  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

Batter  Pudding. 

Take  6  ounces  of  fine  floor,  a  little  salt  and  3 
eggs,  beat  up  well  with  a  little  milk,  added  by 
degrees  till  the  batter  is  quite  smooth,  make  il 
the  thickness  of  cream,  pnt  into  a  buttered  pi». 
dish,  and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  into 
a  buttered  and  floured  basin  tied  over  tight  with 
a  cloth,  boil  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

Newmarhei  Pudding. 

Put  on  to  boil  a  pint  of  good  milk,  with  half  a 
lemon  peel,  a  little  cinnamon,  boil  gently  for  fiva 
or  ten  minutes,  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  break  the 
yolks  of  6  and  the  whites  of  3  eggs  into  a  basin, 
beat  them  well,  and  add  the  milk,  beat  all  well 
together,  and  strain  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  hare 
some  bread  and  butter  cut  very  thin,  lay  a  layer 
of  it  in  a  pie-dish,  and  then  a  layer  of  currants, 
and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  then  ponr  tha 
custard  over  it,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

JfeweaetU,  or  Cabinet  Pudding, 

Butter  a  half  melon  mould,  or  qnart-basin,  and 
stick  all  round  with  dried  cherries,  or  fine  raisins, 
and  fill  up  with  bread  and  butter,  etc,  as  in  tha 
above!,  and  steam  it  an  hour  and  a  half. 

VerMieelli  Pudding. 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk,  with  l^mon  peel  and  cinna- 
mon, sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  strain  through  a 
sieve,  snd  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rermicelli, 
boil  ten  minutes,  then  put  in  the  yolks  of  5  and 
the  whitSes  of  3  eggs,  mix  well  together,  and  steam 
it  one  hour  and  a  quarter ;  the  same  may  bo  baked 
half  an  honr. 

Bread  Pudding. 
Make  a  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  put  tl^em  into  a 
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fltewpcB  w.Ch  M  moob  milk  as  will  oorer  tbem,  the 
peel  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  notmeg  grated,  a 
nnall  fiieee  of  einanmon ;  boil  about  ten  minutes; 
•weelen  wftb  pcwdered  loaf  ragar;  take  out  tbe 
ODnamon,  and  put  in  4  egga;  beat  all  well  to- 
^ecber,  and  bake  half  an  hour,  or  boil  rather  more 
than  an  boor. 

Snet  Pudding, 

8aot,  quarter  of  a  pound ;  flour,  8  tablespoon* 
tn\§;  eggff,  2;  and  a  little  grated  ginger;  milk, 
bilf  a  pint.  Minee  tbe  suet  as  fine  as  possible, 
roll  it  with  tbe  rolling-pin  so  as  to  mix  it  well 
with  the  flour;  beat  up  the  eggs,  mix  them  with 
the  milk,  and  then  mix  ail  together;  wet  your 
doth  well  in  boiling  water,  flour  it,  tie  it  loose, 
put  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  an  hour  and  a 
aoarter* 

Ciutard  Pudding. 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
good  eream ;  thicken  with  flour  and  water,  made 
perfectly  smooth,  till  it  is  stiff  enough  to  bear  an 
egg  on  it;  break  in  the  yolks  of  5  eggs,  sweeten 
with  powdered  loaf  sugar,  grate  in  a  little  nutmeg, 
and  the  peel  of  a  lemon ;  add  half  a  glass  of  good 
bnindy,  then  whip  the  whites  of  the  6  eggs  till 
quite  stiff,  and  mix  gently  all  together;  line  a  pie- 
dish  with  good  puff  pa^te,  and  bake  half  nn  hour. 

Ground  rieo.  potato  flour,  panada,  and  all  pud- 
dings made  from  powders,  are,  or  may  be,  prepared 
in  the  aame  way. 

Boiled  (htttards. 

Put  a  quart  of  new  milk  into  a  stewpan,  with 
the  pee^  of  a  lemon  cut  very  thin,  a  little  grated 
nutmeg,  a  small  stick  of  otnnnmon;  set  it  over  a 
quick  fire,  but  be  careful  it  does  not  boil  ovor; 
when  it  boils,  set  it  beside  tbe  fire,  and  simmer 
ten  minutes;  break  tbe  yolks  of  8,  and  the  whites 
of  4  eggs  into  a  basin,  beat  them  well,  then  pour 
ID  the  milk  a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  prevent  the  eggs  curdling;  set  it  on 
tbe  fire  again,  and  stir  well  with  a  wooden  spoon ; 
let  it  have  just  one  boil ;  pass  it  through  a  fine 
■ieve;  when  eold,  add  a  little  brsndy;  or  white 
wine,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  palate;  serve 
np  in  glasses,  or  cups. 

Pumpkin  Pudding, 

Two  and  a  half  pounds  of  pumpkin,  5  ounces 
of  butter,  6  #gg',  1  tablespoon ful  of  wine,  2  tiible- 
spoonfuls  of  brandy,  sugar  to  taste.  1  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cinnamon,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger. 
Cot  tbe  pumpkin  in  slices,  pare  it,  take  out  the 
seeds  and  soft  parts ;  out  it  into  small  pieces,  and 
stew  it  in  very  little  water,  until  it  becomes  tender ; 
then  pre»s  it  in  a  colander  until  quite  dry,  turn  it 
out  in  a  pan,  put  in  the  butter  and  a  little  salt, 
mash  it  very  fine.  When  cool,  whisk  the  eggs 
until  thick  and  stir  in ;  then  add  sugar  to  tavte, 
with  the  brandy,  wine,  and  spice.  This  is  sufii- 
eient  for  three  or  four  puddings.  Line  your  plates 
with  paste^  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

BinUd  Pudding, 

One  quart  of  milk,  5  eggs,  12  large  tablespoons- 
fhl  of  flour. 

Whisk  the  eggs  very  light,  then  put  in  the  flour ; 
add  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  beat  the  whole  per- 
feetly  smooth.  Then  pour  in  the  remainder  of 
tbe  milk  and  enough  salt,  just  to  taste.  Rinse 
your  fudding-bag  in  eold  water  and  flour  it  well 
inside.  Pour  in  the  mixture  and  allow  a  vacancy 
of  from  two  to  three  inches  at  the  top  of  tbe  bag, 
as  the  pudding  will  sweU  ai  soon  as  it  begins  to 
boil. 

Be  careful  to  tie  tbe  bag  tight,  and  put  it  imme- 
diately in  a  large  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Let  it 
boil  for  two  hours.    As  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  of 


the  kettle,  dip  it  for  an  instant  Into  a  pan  of  oold 
water.  This  prevents  the  pudding  from  adhering 
to  the  bag.  Serve  it  immediately,  as  it  would  spou 
by  standing.  It  may  be  eaten  with  wine  sauee^  or 
any  other  sauce  which  may  be  preferred. 

Indian  MecU  Pudding, 

One  quart  of  milk,  4  tablespoonf^ls  of  very  flna 
Indian  mesl,  3  ounces  of  butter,  5  eggs,  4  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  bulf  a  gill  of  brandy, 
half  a  grited  nutmeg,  a  little  cinnamon.  Boil  the 
milk  and  stir  in  the  meal,  as  if  for  mush. 

Let  it  boil  fifteen  minutes,  and  beat  it  perfeetly 
smooth. 

Add  the  salt  and  butter  while  it  is  hot.  As  soon 
as  it  becomes  cool  stir  in  tbe  eggs,  which  have 
been  beaten  very  thick,  and  then  the  other  ingre- 
dients. If  the  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  doef 
not  mnke  the  mixture  suflioiently  sweet,  more  may 
be  added. 
*  Bake  in  a  light  paste  like  other  puddings. 

Bkubarh  Pi€$. 

Take  off  the  skin  from  the  stalks,  cut  them  into 
small  pieces ;  wash  and  put  them  to  stew  with  no 
more  water  than  that  which  adheres  to  them; 
when  dime,  mash  them  fine  and  put  in  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  and  when  cool  sweeten  to  tast« 
and  add  a  little  nutmeg.  Line  your  plates  with 
paste,  put  in  tbe  filling,  and  bake  in  a  quick  ovea. 
When  done  sift  white  sugar  over. 
Apple  Dumplinge, 

Pare  and  core  large  tart  apples.  An  apple-corsr 
is  better  than  a  knife  to  cut  out  the  seeds,  as  it  does 
not  divide  tbe  apple.  Make  a  paste  of  1  pound 
of  flour  and  i  pound  of  butter ;  cover  the  apples 
with  the  paste,  tie  them  in  cloths,  but  do  not 
squeeze  them  tightly. 

Tender  apples  will  boil  in  three-quarters  of  aa 
hour.  Send  to  tbe  table  hot  Eat  with  butter  and 
molasses,  or  sugar  and  cream. 

Pancakes. 

One  pound  of  flour,  8  eggs  beaten  very  light,  as 
much  milk  as  will  make  it  as  thick  as  cream,  a 
little  salt  Add  the  ejrgs  to  the  flour  with  the 
milk ;  salt  to  taste.  Stir  all  well  together  untU 
perfeetly  smooth.  Put  in  the  pan  a  piece  of  lard 
about  the  size  of  a  chestnut;  as  soon  as  it  is  hot 
put  in  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  batter,  and  move 
the  pan  about  to  cause  the  batter  to  spread.  When 
done  on  one  side  turn  it  over.  Serve  them  hot 
with  any  sauce  you  please. 

FriUere. 
One  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour,  3  half  pints 
of  milk,  4  eggs.  Beat  the  eggs  until  thick,  to 
which  add  the  milk.  Place  the  flour  in  a  pan 
and  by  degrees  stir  in  the  egg  and  milk,  beating 
the  whole  until  very  smooth.  Salt  to  taste.  M^ith 
a  tablespoon  drop  them  into  hot  lard,  and  fry  a 
light  brown  on  both  sides.  Send  to  tabic  hot,  and 
eat  with  nun's  butter,  or  butter  and  molasses. 

Cold  Outtaird, 

Take  i  of  a  calfs  rennet,  wash  it  well,  out  it  in 
pieces  and  put  it  into  a  decanter  with  a  pint  of 
Lisbon  wine.  In  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.  To  one  pint  of  milk  add  a  tea.«poonful  of  the 
wine.  Sweeten  tbe  milk  and  warm  it  a  little  and 
add  the  wine  and  nutmeg,  stirring  it  slightly. 
Pour  it  immediately  into  a  dish,  move  it  gently  to 
a  cold  place,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  will  become -a 
custard.  It  makes  a  firmer  curd  to  put  in  the 
wine  omitting  tbe  sugar.  It  may  be  eaten  with 
sugar  and  cream. 

Oreen  Qooeeherry  Cheeee. 

Take  5  pounds  of  unripe  rough  gooseberries,  out 
off  the  blossoms  and  stems,  and  put  them  in  cold 
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water  for  sn  boar  or  two;  then  take  them  out, 
bmise  them  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  pat  them  into 
a  brass  pan  or  kettle  over  a  cleer  fire,  stirring 
them  till  tender;  then  add  4^^  pounds  of  lump 
eagar  poanded,  and  boil  it  till  very  thiek  uid  of 
a  fine  green  oolor,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 

Ale  Po9$eL 
Take  a  small  piece  of  white  bread,  pot  it  into  a 
pint  of  milk  aad  set  it  oyer  the  fire.  Then  put 
some  natmeg  and  sugar  into  a  pint  of  ale,  warm 
it,  and  when  the  milk  boils  pour  it  upon  the  ale. 
Let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  to  clear. 

Coffee  for  Thirty  People. 

Pat  1  pound  of  best  coffee  into  a  stewpan  suf- 
ficiently large  to  hold  7  quarts  of  water ;  put  it  on 
the  Are  to  dry,  or  roast  the  coffoe  (be  sure  to 
shake  it  for  fear  it  should  bum) ;  then  take  it  off 
the  fire  and  put  the  whites  of  two  eggs  into  it, 
itir  it  till  it  is  mixed,  then  pour  on  it  6  quarts  of 
water  boiling;  let  it  stand  i  of  an  hour  covered 
closely,  then  strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  or  let 
ft  stand  awhile  to  settle;  pour  into  an  urn  and 
serve  hot  for  use. 

Coeoa, 

Grind  one  teacupful  of  ooooa  into  a  coffee-mill. 
Put  it  in  a  small  bag  made  of  very  thin  muslin, 
tie  it  dose ;  put  it  in  a  pot  with  three  half  pints 
of  boiling  water  and  1  pint  of  boiling  milk.  Boil 
the  whole  for  half  an  hour,  then  poor  it  into  an- 
other pot  and  send  it  to  table.  This  will  be  found 
to  suit  invalids  much  better  than  chocolate,  as  it 
contains  no  batter. 

Wine  Whey, 

Boil  a  pint  of  milk  and  pour  into  it  a  gill  of  wine 
(Madeira  or  Sherry),  and  let  it  boil  again ;  take  it 
from  the  fire  and  stand  a  few  moments  without 
stirring.  Bemove  the  curd  and  sweeten  the  whey. 

Milk  Punch. 

Into  a  tumbler  fhll  of  milk  put  1  or  2  tablespoons- 
fhl  of  brandy,  whiskey,  or  Jamaica  rum.  Sweeten 
It  well,  uid  grate  nutmeg  on  the  top. 

JBffg  and  Wine, 

Beat  a  fresh  raw  egg  well,  and  add  1  or  2  table- 
spoonsful  of  wine.    Sweeten  to  taste. 

Teing  for  Cakee. 

Put  1  ponnd  of  fine  sifted,  treble-refined  sugar 
into  a  basin,  and  the  whites  of  three  new-laid 
eggs;  beat  the  sugar  and  eggs  up  well  with  a 
silver  spoon  until  it  becomes  very  white  and  thick ; 
dust  the  cake  over  with  flour  and  then  brush  it 
off,  by  way  of  taking  the  grease  from  the  outside, 
which  prevents  the  icing  from  running;  put  it 
on  smooth  with  a  palette  knife,  uid  garnish  ac- 
cording to  fancy ;  any  ornaments  should  be  put 
on  immediately,  for  if  the  icing  gets  dry  it  will  not 
stick  on. 

A  Plain  Poundcake. 

Beat  I  ponnd  of  butter  and  1  pound  of  sugar 
in  an  earthen  pan  until  it  is  like  a  fine  thick 
cream,  then  beat  in  9  whole  eggs  till  quite  light. 
Pat  in  a  glass  of  brandy,  a  little  lemon-peel 
shred  fine,  then  work  in  li  pound  of  flour;  put 
it  into  the  hoop  or  pan  and  bake  it  for  an  hour. 
A  pound  plum-cake  is  made  the  same  with  putting 
li  pound  of  clean  washed  currents,  and  i  pound 
of  candied  lemon-peel. 

Plain  Qingerhread. 

Mix  3  pounds  of  flour  with  4  onnoes  of  moist 
sagar,  \  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  1^  pounds 
of  warm  molasses ;  melt  \[  pound  of  fresh  butter 
in  it,  put  it  to  the  flour  and  make  it  a  paste ;  then 
form  it  into  nuts  or  cakes,  or  bake  it  in  one  cake. 


Another  Method, 

Mix  0  pounds  of  flour  with  2  ounces  of  cant^raLy 
seeds,  2  ounces  of  ground  ginger,  2  ounces  of 
candied  oran/^e-peeel,  the  same  of  candied  lemoa 
peel  cut  in  pieces,  a  little  salt,  and  6  ounces  of 
moist  sugar ;  melt  1  pound  of  fre»h  butter  in  al>oat 
i  a  pint  of  milk,  pour  it  by  degrees  into  4  pounds 
of  molasses,  stir  it  well  together,  and  add  it,  m 
little  at  a  time,  to  the  flour;  mix  it  thuroui^lily^ 
make  it  into  a  paste;  roll  it  out  rather  thin  and 
cut  it  into  cakes  with  the  top  of  a  dredger  or  iwins 
glass ;  put  them  on  floured  tins,  and  bake  tliena 
in  rather  a  brisk  oven. 

Gingerbread  Poundcake. 

Six  eggs,  1  pint  molasses,  ^  ponnd  sugar,  ^  pound 
butter,  wineglass  of  brandy,  1  lemon,  1  nutmeg,  3 
tablespoonsful  of  ginger,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  ground 
doves,  1  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon,  1  teaspoonf  ol 
of  soda.     Flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 

Bath  Cakee. 

Mix  well  together  i  ponnd  of  butter,  1  pound 
of  flour,  5  oggs,  and  a  cupful  of  yeast.  Set  tho 
whole  before  the  fire  to  rise,  which  effected  add  s 
i  of  a  pound  of  fine  powdered  sugar,  1  ounce  of 
caraways  well  mixed  in,  and  roll  the  paste  out 
into  little  cakes.     Bake  them  on  tins. 

Shreufebury  Cakee. 

Mix  i  ponnd  of  butter  well  beaten  like  cream,  and 
the  same  weight  of  flour,  1  egg,  6  ounces  of  beaten 
and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  i  ounce  of  caraway 
seeds.  Form  these  into  a  paste,  roll  them  thin, 
and  lay  them  in  sheets  of  tin ;  then  bake  them  in 
a  slow  oven. 

Portttgal  Cakee. 

Mix  into  a  pound  of  fine  flour  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  beaten  and  sifted,  and  rub  it  into  a  pound 
of  butter,  till  it  is  thick,  like  grated  white  bread  ; 
then  put  to  it  2  tablespoonfuls  of  rose-water,  2  of 
sack,  and  10  eggs;  work  them  well  with  a  whisk, 
and  put  in  8  ounces  of  currants.  Butter  the  tin 
pans,  fill  them  half  full,  and  bake  them. 

Ginger  Cakee  without  Butter, 
Take  1  pound  of  sugar,  i  of  a  pound  of  ginger, 
1  pint  of  water,  2  pounds  of  flour,  and  8  caps  of 
orange-peel.  Pound  and  sift  the  ginger,  and  add 
1  pint  of  water ;  boil  it  5  minutes,  Uien  let  it  stand 
till  cold.  Pound  the  preserved  orange-peel,  and 
pass  it  through  a  hair-sieve ;  put  the  flour  on  s 
pasteboard,  make  a  wall,  and  put  in  the  orange- 
peel  and  ginger  with  the  boiled  water,  mix  thia 
up  to  a  paste  and  roll  it  out,  priok  the  cakes  before 
bakuQg  them. 

Savoy  Cakee. 
To  1  pound  of  fine  sifted  sugar  put  the  yolki 
of  10  eggs  (have  the  whites  in  a  separate  pan), 
and  set  it,  if  in  summer,  in  cold  water,  if  there  is 
any  ice  set  the  pan  on  i^  as  it  will  cause  the  eggs 
to  be  beat  finer.  Then  beat  the  yolk^  and  sugar 
well  with  a  wooden  spoon  for  20  minutes,  and  pat 
in  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated ;  beat  up  the  whites 
with  a  whisk,  until  they  become  quite  stiff  and 
white  as  snow.  Stir  them  into  the  batter  by  de- 
greeSy  then  add  |  of  a  pound  of  well-dried  flour; 
finally,  put  it  in  a  mould  in  a  slack  oven  to  bake. 

JSiee  Cakee. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  15  eggs  for  nearly  \  an 
honr  with  a  whisk,  mix  well  with  them  10  onnoes 
of  flno  sifted  loaf  sugar,  put  in  ^  a  pound  of 
ground  rice,  a  little  orange-water  or  brandy,  and 
the  rinds  of  2  lemons  grated,  then  add  the  white* 
of  7  eggs  well  beaten,  and  stir  the  whole  together 
for  i  of  an  honr.  Put  them  into  a  hoop  and  set 
them  in  a  quick  oven  for  i  an  honr,  when  thej 
wiU  bo  properly  done. 


CAKES  AND  BUNS. 


Banhny  Cake$. 
Tak«  1  pound  of  dough  made  for  white  bread, 
roll  it  oQt,  And  pat  bits  of  batter  upon  the  same  as 
for  poff- paste,  till  1  pound  of  the  same  has  been 
voficed  in ;  roll  it  out  yery  thin,  then  cat  it  into 
bits  of  an  oval  sise,  aeoording  as  the  cakes  are 
wanted.    Mix  some  good  moist  sugar  with  a  little 
brandy,  safficient  to  wet  it,  then  mix  some  olean 
washed  enrrants  with  the  former,  put  a  little  upon 
each  bit  of  paste,  elose  tbem  up,  and  put  the  side 
that  is  closed  next  the  tin  they  are  to  be  baked 
upon.    Lay  them  separate,  and  bake  them  mode- 
rately, and  afterwards,  when  taken  out,  sift  sugar 
orer  them.     Some  candied-peel  may  be  added,  or  I 
a  few  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon. 

UK€0M  GttlC€S, 

Beat  the  whites  of  9  eggs  to  a  stiff  Aroth,  ftir  it 
gently  with  a  spoon  |^t  the  froth  should  fiUl,  and 
to  every  white  of  an  egg  grate  the  rinds  of  2 
lemons ;  shake  in  gently  a  spoonful  of  double  re- 
fined sugar  sifted  fine,  lay  a  wet  sheet  of  paper  on 
a  tin,  and  with  a  spoon  drop  the  froth  in  little 
lumps  on  it  near  each  other.  Sift  a  good  quantity 
of  sugar  over  them,  set  them  in  the  oven  after  the 
bread  is  out,  and  close  up  the  mouth  of  it,  which 
will  occasion  the  froth  to  rise.  As  soon  as  they 
are  colored  they  will  be  sufficiently  baked;  lay 
them  by  2  bottoms  together  on  a  sieve,  and  dry 
them  in  a  cool  oven. 

Ommpeti, 
Set  2  pounds  of  flour  with  a  little  salt  before  the 
fire  till  quite  warm ;  then  mix  it  with  warm  milk 
and  water  till  it  is  as  stiff  as  it  can  bo  stirrod ;  lot 
the  milk  be  as  warm  as  it  can  be  borne  with  the 
finger,  put  a  cupful  of  this  with  3  eggs  well  beaten, 
ud  mixed  with  3  teaspoonfnls  of  very  thick  yeast; 
then  pat  this  to  the  batter  and  beat  them  all  well 
together  in  a  large  pan  or  bowl,  add  as  much  milk 
and  water  as  wiU  make  it  into  a  thick  batter; 
cover  it  dose  and  put  it  before  the  fire  to  rise ; 
pat  a  bit  of  butter  in  a  piece  of  thin  muslin,  tie  it 
Qp,  and  rub  it  lightly  over  the  iron  hearth  or  fry- 
ing-pan, then  poor  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
batter  at  a  time  to  make  one  crumpet ;  let  it  do 
>lowly,  and  it  will  be  very  light  Bake  them  all 
the  same  way.  They  should  not  be  brown,  but  of 
a  fine  yellow. 

Mix  a  quartern  of  fine  fiour,  1^  pints  of  warm 
BBilk  and  water,  with  ^  of  a  pint  of  good  yeast, 
ud  a  little  salt;  sUr  them  together  for  i  of  an 
bour,  tiien  strain  the  liquor  into  i  of  a  peck  of 
fine  flour ;  mix  the  dough  well  and  set  it  to  rise 
for  an  hour,  then  roll  it  up  and  pull  it  into  small 
pieces,  make  tbem  up  in  the  hand  like  balls  and 
lay  a  flannel  over  them  while  rolling,  to  keep 
them  warm.  The  dough  should  be  closely  oovered 
Qp  the  whole  time ;  when  the  whole  is  rolled  into 
balls,  the  first  that  are  made  will  be  ready  for 
baking.  'When  they  are  spread  out  in  the  right 
form  for  muffins,  lay  them  on  tins  and  bake  them, 
•nd  as  the  bottoms  begin  to  ohuige  color  turn 
them  on  the  other  side. 

Anothtr  Recipe, 

One  quart  of  milk,  1  ounce  of  butter,  8  eggs,  4 
tableppoonfuls  of  yeast;  'salt  to  ta^te;  flour  suffi. 
cient  to  make  a  thick  b^er.  Warm  the  milk  and 
butter  together ;  when  ^l,  whisk  the  eggs,  and 
Btir  in.  Then  put  1^  pounds  of  flour  in  a  pan,  to 
which  add  the  milk  and  eggs  gradually.  If  not 
sufficiently  thick  for  the  batter  to  drop  from  the 
Bpoon,  more  flour  may  be  added  until  of  proper 
eoDsistence,  after  beating  well ;  then  add  the  salt 
tnd  yeast  Cover,  and  set  the  batter  to  rise  in  a 
irarm  place;  when  light,  grease  the  muffin-rings 


and  griddle,  place  the  rinj 
full  of  batter;  when  they  a1 
them  over,  ring  and  muffin 
should  not  be  too  hot,  or 
sufficiently  browned  before 
to  table  hot;  split  open,  and  eat 


with 


^rown,  tul 
^fllle 
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Flamnel  Caket. 

One  pint  of  flue  Indian  meal,  1  pint  of  wheat 
floor,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  2  gills  of  yeast.  Mix 
the  wheat  and  Indian  meal  together,  with  as  much 
tepid  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  batter,  not  quite 
as  thin  as  for  buckwheat  cakes;  then  add  the  salt 
and  yeast,  and  set  them  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  to  rise.  When  light,  bake  them  on  a  grid^ 
die ;  butter,  and  send  to  table  hot 

Common  Bun; 

Rub  4  ounces  of  butter  into  2  pounds  of  floor,  a 
little  salt,  4  ounces  of  sugar,  a  dessertspoonful  of 
caraways,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger ;  put  soma 
warm  milk  or  cream  to  4  tablespoonsful  of  yeast; 
mix  all  together  into  a  paste,  but  not  too  stiff;  cover 
it  over  and  set  it  before  the  fire  an  hour  to  rise, 
then  make  it  into  buns,  pot  tbem  on  a  tin,  set 
them  before  the  fire  for  ^  of  an  hour,  cover  over 
with  flannel,  then  brush  them  with  very  warm 
milk  and  bsJce  them  of  a  nice  brown  in  a  mode- 
rate oven. 

0ro$9  Bunt, 

Put  2^  pounds  of  fine  flour  into  a  wooden  bowl, 
and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  warm ;  then  add  i  a 
pound  of  sifted  sogar,  some  coriander  seed,  cinna- 
mon and  mace,  powdered  fine ;  melt  j[  a  pound  of 
butter  in  i  a  pint  of  milk ;  when  it  is  as  warm  as 
the  finger  can  bear,  mix  with  it  3  tablospoonfuls 
of  very  thick  yeast,  and  a  little  salt ;  put  it  to  th« 
flour,  mix  it  to  a  paste,  and  make  the  buns  as  di- 
rected in  the  last  receipt  Put  a  cross  on  the  top, 
not  very  deep. 

Biuie. 

Beat  up  7  eggs,  mix  them  with  i  a  pint  of  warm 
new  milk,  in  which  i  of  a  pound  of  butter  has  been 
molted,  s4d  ^  of  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  3  ounces  of 
sugar ;  put  them  gradually  into  as  much  flour  at 
will  make  a  light  paste  nearly  as  thin  as  batter; 
let  it  rise  before  the  flre  ^  an  hour,  add  more  flour 
to  make  it  a  little  stiffer,  work  it  well  and  divide 
it  into  small  loaves  or  cakes,  about  5  or  6  inchea 
wide,  and  flatten  them.  When  baked  and  cold  put 
them  in  tho  oven  to.  brown  a  little.  Those  cakes, 
when  first  baked,  are  very^ood  buttered  for  tea; 
they  are  very  nice  cold. 

Buckwheat  Oakee, 
One  quart  of  buckwheat  meal,  1  pint  of  wheat 
flour,  i  a  teaoupfiil  of  yeast ;  salt  to  taste.  Mix 
the  flour,  buckwheat  and  salt  with  as  much  water, 
moderately  warm,  as  will  make  it  into  a  thin  bat- 
ter. Beat  it  well,  then  add  the  yeast;  when  well 
mixed,  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  As  soon  as 
thoy  are  very  light,  grease  the  griddle,  and  bake 
them  a  delicate  brown,  butter  them  with  good 
butter,  and  eat  while  hot 

Sugar  Biecntt, 

Three  poundsof  flour;  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  butter;  one  pound  of  sugar;  one  quart  of 
sponge.  Rub  the  flour,  butter  and  sugar  together, 
then  add  the  sponge,  with  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  a  soft  dough.  Knead  well  and  replace  it  in 
the  pan  to  rise.  This  must  be  done  in  the  after- 
noon ;  next  morning  knead  lightly,  make  it  into 
small  cakes  about  the  sise  of  a  silver  dollar,  and 
half  an  inch  in  thickness;  place  them  on  slightly 
buttered  tins,  one  inch  apart  each  way,  set  them 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise ;  when  light  bake  them  in 
a  qniok  oven ;  when  done  wash  them  over  with  a 
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PLAIN  COOKEBT. 


IHtle  w ftt«r,  not  baring  tbe  brnsb  'too  wot,  and  let 
tbom  remain  on  the  tini  ontU  oooL 

Dried  JSnakt, 

Take  sugar  biseuiU  whieh  have  been  baked  the 
day  previous ;  oat  them  in  half  between  the  upper 
and  under  crusts  with  a  sharp  knife.  Place  them 
on  tins,  and  soon  after  tho  fire  has  ignited  in  the 
OTen  put  them  in,  and  as  the  heat  increases  they 
become  grHduaUy  dried  through.  When  a  light 
brown  they  are  done.  These  are  nniTersally  liked 
by  the  sick. 

Bngli»h  Ifaearoon*. 

One  pound  of  sweet  almonds;  1  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar;  0  whites  of  eggs ;  and  the  rasp- 
ings of  2  lemons.  Pound  the  almonds  very  fine 
with  0  whites  of  eggs,  feel  the  almonds,  and  if 
they  are  froe  from  lumps  they  will  do ;  then  add 
the  powdered  sugar,  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
lemon  raspings.  Dress  them  in  wafer  paper  of 
the  required  shape;  bake  them  in  a  moderate 
beat,  then  let  them  stand  till  cold,  out  the  wafer 
paper  round  them,  but  leare  it  on  the  bottoms. 

Sponge  Bieeuite. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  12  eggs  for  half  an  hour ;  then 
put  in  H  p  undii  of  beaten  silled  sugar,  and  whisk 
it  till  it  rises  in  bubbles;  beat  the  whites  to  a 
ftrong  froth,  and  whisk  them  well  with  the  sugar 
and  yolks ;  work  in  14  ounces  of  flour,  with  the 
rinds  of  2  lemons  grated.  Bake  them  in  tin 
moulds  buttered,  in  a  quick  oven,  for  an  hour; 
before  they  are  baked  sift  a  little  fine  sugar  over 
them. 

Bread  Chee9teake§. 

Slice  a  penny  loaf  as  thin  as  possible ;  pour  on 
it  a  pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  let  it  stand  two 
hours.  Beat  together  8  eggs,  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  a  grated  nutmeg;  mix  them  into  the 
oream  and  bread  with  half  a  pound  of  currants, 
well  washed  and  dried,  and  a  spoonful  of  white 
wine  or  brandy.  Bake  tbom  in  patty>pans,  on  a 
zaised  crust. 

Bwe  Cheeeeeakte. 

Boil  4  ounces  of  rice  till  it  is  tender,  and  then 
put  it  into  a  sieve  to  drain ;  mix  with  it  4  eggs 
well  beaten  up,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pint 
of  eream,  0  ounces  of  sugar,  a  nutmeg  grated,  a 
glass  of  brandy  or  ratafia  water.  Beat  them  all 
well  together,  then  put  them  into  raised  crusts, 
and  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Apple  Cakee, 
Take  half  a  quartern  of  dough,  roll  it  out  thin ; 
spread  equally  over  it  5  ounces  each  of  oofiee  and 
sugar,  a  little  nutmeg  or  allspice,  and  2  ounces  of 
butter;  then  fold  and  roll  it  again  two  or  three 
times,  to  mix  well  the  ingredients.  Afterwards 
roll  it  out  thin,  and  spread  over  it  4  rather  large 
apples,  pared,  cored,  and  chopped  small ;  fold  it 
up,  and  roll  until  mixed.  Let  it  stand  to  rise 
after.    Half  a  pound  of  butter  may  be  added. 

Bread  Cakee, 

Take  1  quart  of  milk;  stir  in  enough  bread- 
crumbs to  make  a  thi&  batter.  Beat  3  eggs  well 
and  stir  them  in,  adding  a  little  salt ;  add  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour.  Bake  them  on  the  griddle 
and  serve  hot 

TTflf^es. 

One  quart  of  milk ;  6  eggs;  2  ounces  of  butter. 
Warm  the  milk  sufiiciently  to  molt  the  butter; 
when  cool  separate  tbe  eggs  and  beat  the  yolks  in 
the  milk,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  into 
a  thick  batter,  then  salt  to  taste ;  lastly,  beat  the 
whites  until  stiff'  and  dry,  which  stir  in,  half  at  a 
time,  very  lightly.  Bake  in  irons.  This  method  is 
very  good ;  bj  it  they  may  be  made  in  a  short  time. 


Sally  XNaii, 

Rub  3  ounces  of  butter  into  a  pound  of  floarj 
then  add  3  eggs  beaten  very  light,  a  little  sale,  1 
gill  of  yeast,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  it 
into  a  snft  dough.  Knead  it  well.  Put  it  in  m 
buttered  pan,  cover  it,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  plaoa 
to  rise.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  send  to 
teble  hot    To  be  eaten  with  butter. 

A  Cheap  FrmiuCake. 

Take  4  pounds  of  flour,  8  of  batter,  3  of  an^mr^ 
2  of  raisins,  1  of  currants,  2  dozen  eggs,  an  ounc« 
of  mace,  3  nntmegs,  and  a  half  pint  of  braudy. 
If  you  want  it  dark  put  in  a  little  molasses.  Alix 
the  ingredients  together,  and  bake  it  from  two  to 
three  hours. 

Common  Jumhlee, 

Take  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  batter, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  po^d  of  sugar,  3  egge.  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  rose  brandy.  Mix  tbe  butter 
and  sugar  together,  and  add  the  flour  and  eggs; 
mould  them  in  rings,  and  bake  them  slowly. 

Qingtr^Nnie* 

Half  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  sagar, 
1  pint  of  molasses,  2  onnoes  of  ginger,  half  an 
ounce  of  ground  cloves  and  allspice  mixed,  2 
tablespoonftils  of  cinnamon,  as  much  flour  as  will 
form  a  dough.  Stir  the  butter  and  sugar  together ; 
add  the  spice,  ginger,  molasses,  and  flour  enoa^h 
to  form  a  dough.  Knead  it  well,  make  it  out  in 
small  cakes,  bake  them  on  tins  in  a  very  moderate 
oven.  Wash  them  over  with  molasses  and  water 
before  they  are  put  in  to  bake. 

TO  MAKE  PUNCH. 

For  a  gallon  of  punch  take  six  fresh  Sicily  lem- 
ons; rub  the  outsides  of  them  well  over  with 
lumps  of  douhle-reflned  loaf-sugar,  until  they  be- 
come quite  yellow;  throw  the  lumps  into  tbe 
bowl ;  roll  your  lemons  well  on  a  clean  plate  or 
table ;  cut  them  in  half  and  sqneeae  them  with  a 
proper  instrument  over  tbe  sugar;  bruise  the 
sugar,  uid  continue  to  add  fresh  portions  of  it, 
mixing  the  lemon  pulp  and  juice  well  with  it 
Much  of  the  goodness  of  the  punch  will  depend 
upon  this.  The  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  added 
should  be  great  enough  to  render  the  mixture 
without  water  pleasant  to  the  palate  even  of  a 
child.  When  this  is  obtained,  add  gradually  a 
small  quantity  of  hot  water,  just  enough  to  render 
the  syrup  thin  enough  to  pass  through  the  iftrainer. 
Mix  all  well  together,  strain  it,  and  try  if  there  be 
sugar  enough ;  if  at  all  sour  add  more.  When  cold 
put  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  equal  quantities  of 
the  best  oogniac  brandy  and  old  Jamaica  rum, 
testing  ite  strength  by  that  infallible  guide  the 
palate.  A  glass  of  calves'-foot  jelly  added  to  the 
syrup  when  warm  will  not  ix^ure  its  qualities. 

The  great  secret  of  making  good  punch  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words:  a  oreaf  deal  of  fresh  lemon- 
juice — more  than  enovgh  of  good  sugar — a  fair 
proportion  of  brandy  and  rum,  and  very  little 
water. 

To  make  N^ar, 

Put  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  into  a  large 
poroelalb  jug;  add  one  pint  of  cold  water;  bruiue 
and  stir  the  sugar  till  it  is  completely  dissolved ; 
pour  over  it  half  a  bottl^of  hock  and  one  bottle 
of  Madeira.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  grate 
in  half  a  nutmeg,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  es- 
sence of  lemon.  Set  the  jug  in  a  bucket  of  ioe  for 
one  hour. 


TO  MAKE  COFFBK 

The  best  ooffee  is  imported  from  Mocha.    It  is 
said  to  owe  much  of  ite  superior  quality  to  being 
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kept  long.  Atton^ioii  to  the  foUowinf  eiroam- 
ftanee*  is  likewiM  neoe»Barj.  1.  The  plant  ihoutd 
he  groim  in  a  dry  sitaatiun  and  elimiite.  2.  The 
hemes  onght  to  be  thoroughlj  ripe  before  they 
are  gathered.  3.  They  ought  to  be  well  dried  in 
the  sun ;  and  4.  Kept  at  a  dintanoe  from  any  >ub- 
■tance  (aa  spirits,  spiees,  dried  fish,  etc.)  by  wbioh 
the  taste  and  flaror  of  the  berry  may  be  injured. 

To  drink  coffee  t»  ptr/ection^  it  should  be  made 
from  the  best  Mocha  or  Jara,  or  both  mixed,  care- 
fully roast«d,  and  after  cooling  for  a  few  minutes, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  immediately  infused  {  the 
decoction  will  then  be  of  a  superior  description. 
Bat  for  ordinary  use,  Java,  Laguayra,  Maraoaibo, 
Rio  and  other  grades  of  coffee  may  be  used.  An 
equal  mixture  of  Moeha,  Java  and  Laguayra 
make  an  excellent  flavor.  We  have  been  recently 
shown  (1S05)  some  samples  of  African  coffee  from 
Liberia,  which  is  said  to  possess  a  very  superior 
flavor.  The  following  mode  of  preparing  it  may 
be  adopted : 

1.  The  berries  should  be  carefully  roasted,  by  a 
gradual  application  of  heat,  browning,  but  not 
burning  them. 

2.  Grinding  the  coffee  is  preferable  to  pounding, 
because  the  latter  process  is  thought  to  press  out 
and  leave  on  the  sides  of  the  mortar  some  of  the 
richer  oily  substances,  which  are  not  lost  by 
grinding. 

5.  A  filtrating  tin  or  silver  pot,  with  double 
sides,  between  which  hot  water  must  be  poured,  to 
prevent  the  coffee  from  cooling,  as  practised  in 
Germany,  is  good.  Simple  decoction,  in  this  im- 
plement, with  boiling  water,  is  all  that  is  required 
to  make  a  cup  of  good  coffee ;  and  the  use  of  isin- 
glass, the  white  of  eggs,  etc.,  to  fine  the  liquor,  is 
quite  unnecessary.  By  this  means,  also,  coffee  is 
made  quicker  than  tea. 

Generally,  too  little  powder  of  the  berry  is 
given.  It  requires  about  one  small  cup  of  ground 
coffee  to  make  four  cups  of  decoction  for  the  tnble. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  of  good  powder 
to  four  common  cuffee  cups.  When  the  powder'is 
put  in  the  bag,  as  many  cups  of  builing  water  are 
poured  over  it  as  may  be  wanted,  and  if  the  quan- 
tity wanted  is  very  small,  so  that  after  it  is  fil- 
trated it  does  not  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  bag, 
the  liquor  must  he  poured  bnok  three  or  four 
times,  till  it  has  acquired  the  necessary  strength. 

Another  Method, — Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
on  an  ounce  of  coffee;  let  it  boil  five  or  six  min- 
utes, then  pour  out  a  cupful  two  or  three  times, 
and  return  it  again;  put  two  or  three  isinglass 
chips  into  it,  or  a  lump  or  two  of  fine  sugar;  boil 
it  five  minutes  longer.  Set  the  pot  by  the  fire  to 
keep  hot  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  coffee  will  be 
beautifully  clear.  Some  like  a  small  bit  of  va- 
nilla. Cream  or  boiled  milk  should  always  be 
served  with  ooffee. 

In  Egypt,  coffee  is  made  by  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  ground  ooffee  in  the  cup;  to  which 
only  sugar  is  added.  For  those  who  like  it  ex- 
tremely strung,  make  only  eight  cups  from  three 
ounces.  If  not  fresh  roasted,  lay  it  before  a  fire 
till  hot  and  dry ;  or  put  the  smallest  bit  of  fresh 
butter  into  a  preserving-pan;  when  hot  throw 
the  coffee  into  it,  and  toss  it  about  till  it  be  fresh- 
ened. 

Coffee  most  certainly  promotes  wakefulness,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  suspends  the  inclination  to  sleep. 

A  very  small  cup  of  coffee,  holding  about  a 
wineglassfuU,  called  by  the  French  une  demi  taeee, 
drunk  after  dinner  very  strong,  without  cream  or 
milk,  is  apt  to  promote  digestion. 

Persons  afllioted  with  asthma  have  found  great 
relief,  and  even  a  cure,  from  drinking  very  strong 
toffee,  and  those  of  a  phlogmatio  habit  would  do 


well  to  Uke  it  for  breakfsit  It  is  of  a  rather 
drying  nsture,  and  with  corpulent  habits  it  would 
also  be  advisable  to  take  it  for  breakfast. 

Arabian  Methttd  of  Preparing  C*tffee, 

The  Arabians,  when  they  take  their  coffee  off 
the  fire,  immediately  wrap  the  vessel  in  €  wet 
oloth,  which  flues  the  liquor  instantly,  makes  it 
cream  at  the  top,  and  occasions  a  more  pungent 
steam,  which  thoy  take  great  pleasure  in  snuffing 
up  as  the  coffee  is  pouring  into  the  cups.  They, ' 
like  all  other  nations  of  the  East,  drink  their  coffee 
without  sugnr. 

People  of  the  flrst  fashion  use  nothing  but  Sul- 
tana coffee,  which  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  Bruise  the  outward  husk  or  dried  pnip, 
and  put  it  into  an  iron  or  earthen  pan,  which  is 
placed  upon  a  charcoal  flre;  then  keep  stirring  it 
to  and  fro,  until  it  becomes  a  little  brown,  but  not 
of  so  deep  a  color  as  common  coffee ;  then  throw 
it  into  boiling  water,  adding  at  least  the  fourth 
part  of  the  inward  husks,  which  is  then  boilod  to- 
gether in  the  manner  of  other  coffee.  The  huski 
must  be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place,  end  pHcked  up 
very  close,  for  the  least  humidity  spoils  the  flavor. 
The  liquor  prepared  in  this  manner  is  esteemed 
preferable  to  any  other.  The  French,  when  they 
were  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Yemen,  saw  no 
other  coffee  drank,  and  they  found  the  flavor  of  it 
very  delicate  and  agreeable.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion to  use  sugar,  as  it  had  no  bitter  taste  to  cor- 
rect. Coffee  is  less  unwholesome  in  tropical  than 
in  other  climates. 

In  all  probability  the  Sultana  coffee  can  only  be 
made  where  the  tree  grows ;  for,  as  the  husks  have 
little  substance  if  they  are  much  dried,  in  order 
to  send  them  to  other  countries,  the  agreeable  fla- 
vor they  had  when  fresh  is  greatly  impaired. 
Improvement  in  making  Coffee, 

The  process  consists  in  simmering  over  a  small 
but  steady  flame  of  a  lamp.  To  accomplish  this 
a  vessel  of  peculiar  construction  is  requisite.  It 
should  be  a  straight-sidod  pot,  as  wide  at  the  top 
as  at  the  bottom,  and  inclosed  in  a  case  of  similar 
shape,  to  which  it  must  be  soldered  air-tixht  at  the 
top.  The  case  to  be  above  an  inch  wider  than  the 
pot,  and  descending  somewhat  less  than  an  inch 
below  iL  It  should  be  entirely  open  at  the  bot- 
tom, thus  admitting  and  confining  a  body  of  hot 
air  round  and  underneath  the  poL  The  lid  to  be 
double,  and  the  vessel,  of  course,  furnished  with  a 
convenient  handle  and  spouL 

The  extract  may  be  made  either  with  hot  water 
or  cold.  If  wanted  for  speedy  use,  hot  water,  not 
actually  boiling,  will  be  proper,  and  the  powdered 
coffee  being  added,  close  the  lid  tight,  stop  the 
spout  with  a  cork,  and  place  the  vessel  over  the 
lamp.  It  will  soon  begin  to  simmer,  and  may  re- 
main unattended,  till  the  coffee  is  wanted.  It 
may  then  be  strained  through  a  bag  of  stout,  dose 
linen,  which  will  transmit  the  liquid  so  perfectly 
clear  as  not  to  contain  the  smallest  particle  of  the 
powder. 

Though  a  fountain  lamp  is  preferable,  any  of 
the  common  small  lamps,  seen  in  every  tin  shop, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Alcohol,  pure  sperma- 
ceti oil,  or  some  of  the  recent  preparations  of 
petroleum  are  best,  and  if  the  wick  be  too  high,  or 
the  oil  not  good,  the  consequence  will  be  smoke, 
soot,  and  extinction  of  the  aroma.  The  wick 
should  be  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
high.  In  this  process,  no  trimming  is  required. 
It  may  be  left  to  simmer,  and  will  continue  sim- 
mering all  night  without  boiling  over,  and  with- 
out any  sensible  diminution  of  quantity. 

Parieian  Method  of  making  Cuffee, 
In  the  first  place,  let  ooflee  be  of  the  prime  quality^ 
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rrain  small,  roand,  bard,  and  dear;  perfeetlj 
dry  and  sweet ;  and  at  least  three  years  old— let  it 
be  gently  roasted  until  it  be  of  a  light  brown 
color ;  avoid  burning,  for  a  single  soorohed  grain 
will  spoil  a  pound.  Let  this  operation  be  per. 
formed  at  the  moment  the  coffee  is  to  be  used ; 
then  grind  it  while  it  is  yet  warm,  and  take  of  the 
powder  an  ounce  for  each  cup  intended  to  be  made ; 
put  this  along  with  a  small  quantity  of  shredded 
saffron  into  the  upper  part  of  the  machine,  called 
a  grecqae  or  biggin ;  that  is,  a  Iflrge  eoffee-pot  with 
an  upper  receptacle  made  to  fit  close  into  it,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  perforated  with  small  holes« 
and  containing  in  its  interior  two  movable  metal 
strainers,  over  the  second  of  which  the  powder  is  to 
be  placed,  and  immediately  under  the  third ;  upon 
this  upper  strainer  pour  boiling  water,  and  con- 
tinue doing  so  gently  until  it  bubbles  up  through 
the  strainer;  then  shut  the  cover  of  the  machine 
ol«so  down,  place  it  near  the  fire,  and  so  soon  as 
the  water  has  drained  through  the  coffee,  repeat 
the  operation  until  the  whole  intended  quantity 
be  passed.  Thus  all  the  fragrance  of  its  perfume 
will  be  retained  with  all  the  balsamic  ana  stimu- 
lating powers  of  ita  essence ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments will  be  obtained  —  without  the  aid  of  isin- 
gl|^8,  whites  of  eggs,  or  uiy  of  the  substances 
with  which,  in  the  common  mode  of  preparation, 
it  is  mixed — a  beverage  for  the  gods.  This  is  the 
true  Parisian  mode  of  preparing  coffee ;  the  in- 
Tention  of  it  is  due  to  M.  de  Belloy,  nephew  to 
the  Cardinal  of  the  same  name. 

A  eoffee-pot  upon  an  entirely  new  plan,  called 
the  Old  Dominion,  and  made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  very  much  liked  by  some.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  old  mode  of  boiling  and  clearing  with  egg,  or 
the  French  mode,  with  the  biggin  or  strainer,  is 
the  best. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not,  however,  paid  to 
the  pntper  roasting  of  the  berry,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  to  have  the  berry  done  just 
enough  and  not  a  grain  burnt.  It  is  customary 
now  in  most  large  cities  for  grocers  to  keep  coffee 
ready  roasted,  which  they  have  done  in  large  wire 
cylinders,  and  generally  well  done,  but  not  always 
fresh. 

Coffee  Milk. 

Boil  a  dessertspoonful  of  ground  coffee  in  about 
a  pint  of  milk  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  put  in 
it  a  shaving  or  two  of  isinglass,  and  clear  it ;  let 
it  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  fine.  Those  of  a  spare  habit,  and  disposed 
towards  affections  of  the  lungs,  would  do  well  to 
use  this  for  breakfast,  instead  of  ordinary  coffee. 

COOKERT. 

It  waa  the  intention  in  our  article  on  Cookery 
to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  separating  fine  from 
plain,  every-day  receipts ;  but  this  was  found  im- 
practicable, no  two  Judgments  agreeing  upon  the 
proper  division,  hence  our  abandonment  of  the 
plan,  and  leaving  to  each  reader  his  or  her  own 
judgment. 

To  make  a  Savory  Diek  of  VeaL 

Cut  some  large  scallops  f^om  a  leg  of  veal, 
spread  them  on  a  dresser,  dip  them  in  rich  egg 
batter;  season  them  with  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg, 
and  pepper  beaten  fine:  make  force-ment  with 
some  of  the  veal,  some  beef  suet,  oysters  chopped, 
sweet  herbs  shred  fine ;  strew  all  these  over  the 
oollops,  roll  and  tie  them  up,  put  them  on  skewers 
and  roaat  them.  To  the  rest  of  the  force-meat 
add  two  raw  eggs,  roll  them  in  balls  and  firy  them. 
Put  them  into  the  dish  with  the  meat  when 
roasted ;  and  make  the  sauce  with  strong  broth, 
•Q  anchovy  or  a  shallot,  a  little  white  wine  and 


tome  spice.  Let  it  stew,  and  thicken  it  iHth  • 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Pour  the  saaec 
into  the  dish,  lay  the  meat  in  with  the  force- meat 
balls,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

Lamh'e  Kidmeyty  etu  vin. 

Cut  your  kidneys  lengthways,  but  not  thrnn^li, 
put  4  or  5  on  a  skewer,  lay  them  on  a  gridiron 
over  dear,  lively  coals,  pouring  the  red  grarx  into 
a  bowl  ench  time  they  are  turned ;  five  minates 
on  the  gridiron  will  do.  Take  them  up,  out  them 
in  pieces,  put  them  into  a  pan  with  the  gravy  yon 
have  saved,  a  large  lump  of  butter,  with  pepper, 
salt,  a  pinch  of  flour,  glass  of  Madeira  (champaf^e 
is  better),  fry  the  whole  for  two  minutes,  and  serve 
very  hot  ^ 

Breaet  of  Veal,  glaeee. 

Cut  your  breast  as  square  oa  possible ;  bone  it 
and  draw  the  cut  pieces  together  with  a  thread; 
put  it  into  a  pan  with  a  ladle  of  veal  bouillon, 
cover  it  with  slices  of  salt  pork  and  a  buttered 
paper,  previously  adding  2  carrots  in  bits,  4  oniona 
in  slices,  2  bay  leaves,  2  cloves,  pepper  and  salt; 
put  some  coals  on  the  lid  as  well  as  below;  when 
two-thirds  done  take  out  the  vegetables,  reduce 
your  gravy  to  jelly,  turn  your  meat,  and  set  on 
the  cover  till  done ;  it  takes  in  all  two  hours  and 
a  half  over  a  gentle  flre. 

Shoulder  en  Onlantine, 

Bone  a  fat,  fleahy  shoulder  of  veal,  out  off  the 
rt^god  pieces  to  make  your  stuffing,  vis.,  1  pound 
of  veal  to  1  pound  of  salt  pork  minced  extremely 
fine,  well  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  spices,  and 
mixed  with  3  eggs,  spread  a  layer  of  thia  stuffing 
well  minced  over  the  whole  shoulder  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch ;  over  this  mushrooms,  slips  of  bacon, 
slices  of  tongue,  and  carrots  in  threads,  cover  this 
with  stuffing  as  before,  then  another  layer  of 
mushrooms,  bacon,  tongue,  etc,  when  all   yonr 
stnffing  is  used,  roll  up  your  shoulder  lengthways, 
tie  it  with  a  thread,  cover  it  with  slips  of  lardino 
and  tie  it  up  in  a  clean  white  doth ;  put  into  a  pot 
the  bones  of  the  shtmlder,  2  calves'-feet,  slips  of 
bacon,  0  carrots,  10  onions,  1  stuck  with  4  cloves, 
4  bay  leaves,  thyme,  and  a  large  bunch  of  parsley 
and  shallots,  moisten  the  whole  with  bouillon; 
put  in  your  meat  in  the  cloth  and  boil  steadily  for 
three  hours.     Try  if  it  is  done  with  the  larding 
needle ;  if  so,  take  it  up,  press  all  the  liquor  from 
it  and  set  it  by  to  grow  cold;  pass  your  jelly 
through  a  napkin,  put  2  eggs  in  a  pan,  whip  them 
well  and  pour  the  strained  liquor  on  them,  mixing 
both  together,  add  peppercorns,  a  little  of  the  4 
spices,  a  bay  leaf,  thyme,  parsley;  let  all  boil 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  strain  it  through  a  nap- 
kin, put  your  shoulder  on  its  dish,  pour  the  jelly 
over  it  and  serve  cold. 

Shonlder  of  Mutton, 
Bone  the  larger  half  of  vonr  shoulder,  lard  the 
inside  with  well  seasoned  larding,  tie  it  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  balloon,  lay  some  slips  of  bacon  in  your 
pan,  on  them  your  meat,  with  3  or  4  earrots,  5 
onions,  3  cloves,  2  bay  leaves,  thyme,  and  the 
bones  that  have  been  taken  out  moisten  with  bouil- 
lon, set  all  on  the  fire  and  simmer  for  three  hours 
and  a  half;  garnish  with  small  onions. 

She^*t  Tonguee. 

Fifteen  tongues  are  sufficient  for  a  dish  r  wash 
and  dean  them  well,  throw  them  into  hot  water 
for  twenty  minutes,  wash  them  again  in  cold 
water,  drain,  dry  and  trim  them  neatly,  lard  them 
with  seasoned  larding  and  the  small  needle;  lay 
in  your  pan  slips  of  bacon,  4  carrots  in  pieces,  4 
onions,  1  stuck  with  2  doves,  slips  of  veal,  2  bay 
leaves,  thyme,  and  a  faggot  of  shallots  and 
parsley;  put  your  tongues  in,  cover  them  with 
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ilips  of  larding,  moisten  the  whole  with  boaillon, 
■ad  let  H  simmer  five  hoars. 


To  wake  an  EjceeUettt  Ragtmi  of  Cold  Veal. 

Either  a  neck,  loin,  or  fillet  of  veal  will  fomish 
this  ezeellent  rmgoat,  with  a  Tory  little  ezpeDse  or 
trouble. 

Cnt  the  veal  into  handsome  thin  outlets;  pat  a 
pieee  of  butter  or  olean  dripping  into  a  fryingpan ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  floor  and  fry  the  veal  of  a  light 
brown ;  take  ir  out,  and  if  yon  have  no  gravy  ready, 
pat  a  pint  of  boiling  water  into  the  fryingpan,  give 
it  a  boil  np  for  a  minute,  and  strain  it  into  a  basin 
while  yon  make  some  thickening  in  the  following 
manner :  Pat  aboat  an  ounce  of  batter  into  a  stew- 

Sao ;  as  soon  as  it  melts,  mix  with  it  as  much 
our  as  will  dry  it  up ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  gradually  add  to  it  the  gravy 
yoo  made  in  the  fryingpan ;  let  them  simmer 
together  for  ten  minutes  (till  tborotigbly  incor- 
porated) ;  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace, 
and  a  wineglass  of  mushroom  oatsop,  or  wine; 
strain  it  through  a  tammy  to  the  meat :  and  stew 
^*^  gently  till  the  meat  is  thoroeghly  warmed. 
If  you  hare  any  ready  boiled  bacon,  eat  it  in 
slieee,  and  pat  it  to  warm  with  the  meat. 

To  make  Veal  Cake, 
Take  the  best  end  of  a  breast  of  veal,  bone  and 
eat  it  into  three  pieces ;  take  the  yolk  out  of  eight 
eggs  boiled  hard,  and  slice  the  whites,  the  yolks 
to  be  eat  through  the  middle,  two  anchovies,  a 
good  deal  of  parsley  chopped  fine,  and  some  lean 
ham  ent  in  thin  slioes;  all  these  to  be  well  sea- 
soned sefMirately  with  Cayenne,  blaek  pepper,  salt 
and  a  little  nutmeg ;  have  ready  a  mug  the  size 
of  the  intended  cake,  with  a  little  batter  rubbed 
on  ity  put  a  layer  of  veal  on  tha  bottom,  then  a 
layer  of  egg  and  parsley,  and  ham  to  fancy ;  re- 
peat it  till  all  is  in,  lay  the  bones  on  the  top  and 
let  it  be  baked  three  or  four  hours ;  then  take  off 
the  bones  and  press  down  the  cake  till  quite  cold. 
The  mug  most  be  dipped  in  warm  water  and  the 
eake  turned  out  with  great  care,  that  the  jelly  may 
not  be  broken  which  hangs  round  it. 

To  make  Dry  DeviU, 
These  are  usually  composed  of  the  broiled  legs 
and  gixsards  of  poultry,  fish  bones,  or  bisouits, 
Mmee  piqwnUe.  Mix  equal  parts  of  fine  salt,  Cay- 
enne pepper  and  ourry  powder,  with  double  the 
quantity  of  powder  of  truffles;  dissect  a  brace  of 
woodcocks  rhther  under  roasted,  split  the  heads, 
■abdivide  the  wings,  etc.,  etc.,  and  powder  the 
whole  gently  over  with  the  mixture;  crush  the 
trail  and  brains  along  with  the  yolk  of  a  hard 
boiled  egg,  a  small  portion  of  pounded  mace,  the 
P^ted  peel  of  half  a  lemon  and  half  a  spoonful 
of  soy,  until  the  ingredients  be  brought  to  the 
consistence  of  a  fine  paste;  then  add  a  table- 
■poonful  of  catsup,  a  fall  wineglass  of  Madeira 
and  the  Juice  of  two  Seyille  oranges ;  throw  the 
ttuee  along  with  the  birds  into  a  stew-dish,  to  be 
aeated  with  spirits  of  wine;  cover  close  up,  light 
the  lamp  and  keep  gently  simmering,  and  (jcca- 
■ionally  stirring  an  til  the  flesh  has  imbibed  the 
groater  part  of  the  liquid.  When  it  is  completely 
■atarated,  pour  in  a  small  quantity  of  salad  oil, 
*tir  all  once  more  well  {ogether,  put  oot  the  light 
*nd  serve  it  round  instantly. 

To  make  aa  Olio, 
Boil  in  a  broth  pot  a  fowl,  a  partridge,  a  small 
l^-g  of  mutton,  five  or  six  pounds  of  large  slioes 
of  beef  and  a  knuckle  of  veal ;  soak  all  these 
^ithoat  broth  for  some  time,  turn  the  meat  to  give 
U  a  good  oolor,  and  add  boiling  water;  when  it 
has  boiled  about  an  hoar,  add  all  sorts  of  best 
hroth  herbs;  this  broth,  when  good,  is  of  a  fine 
hrown  oolor. 


To  make  Beef  a  la  Mode. 

Take  11  pounds  of  the  mouse  butto<rk,  or  clod 
of  beef,  cut  it  into  pieces  of  S  or  4  unnces  each  \ 
put  2  or  8  large  onions  and  2  ounces  of  beef  drip- 
ping into  a  large,  deep  stewpan  :  as  soon  as  it  is 
quite  hot  flour  the  meat  and  put  it  into  the  stew- 
pan  ;  fill  it  sutBciently  to  cover  the  contents  with 
water  and  stir  it  continually  with  a  wooden  spoon ; 
when  it  has  been  on  a  quarter  of  an  boar,  dredge 
it  with  flour,  and  keep  doing  so  till  it  hns  been 
stirred  as  much  as  will  thicken  it;   then  cover  it 
with  boiling  water.     Skim  it  when  it  boils,  and 
put  in  1  drachm  of  black  ground  pepper,  2  of  all- 
spice end  4  bay  leaves ;  set  the  pan  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  to  stew  slowly  about  4  boura     This  is 
at  once  a  savory  and  economical  dish. 
Btef  a  la  Mode. 
Take  oot  the  bone  from  a  round,  and  with  a 
shnrp  knife  cut  many  deep  incisions  in  the  meat. 
Then  wash  and  season  well  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Crumb  the  soft  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  to  which 
add  one  teaspoon ful  of  sweet  marjoram,  the  same 
of  sweet  basil,  one  small  onion  minced  fine,  two 
or  three  small  blades  of  mace  finely  powdered, 
with  sufficient  salt  and  pepper  to  season  it.     Rub 
all  well  together  with  five  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
Mix  all  those  ingredients  well  together.    With 
this  dressing  fill  all  the  incisions  and  fasten  well 
with  skewers.     Tie  a  piece  of  tape  roand  the  meat 
to  keep  it  in  shape.     Cut  3  or  4  thin  slioes  of  pickled 
pprk,  which  place  in  a  large  stewkettle  with  3 
half- pints  of  water;  put  in  the  meat,  stick  6  or 
8  doves  over  the  top;  cover  the  kettle  very  close 
and  set  it  in  a  quick  oven.     It  will  take  several 
hours  to  cook,  as  it  requires  to  be  well  done. 
When  sufficiently  cooked  place  it  on  a  heated  diyh, 
remove  the  pork  from  the  kettle,  and,  if  not  suffi- 
cient gravy,  add  a  little  boiling  water  and  dredge 
in  sufficient  flour  to  make  the  gravy  of  a  proper 
thickness ;  then  stir  in  1  dessertspoonful  of  sugar 
browned  a  very  dark  color,  and  season  to  taste. 
As  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  boil  add  1  gill  of  Madeira 
wine.     After  letting  it  simmer  a  short  time  pot  it 
in  a  sauce  tureen,  remove  the  skewers  and  taps 
from  the  meat,  pour  over  the  top  2  or  3  table- 
spoonfuls  of  gravy  and  send  all  to  table  hot. 
Bowilli  en  Matelotie, 
Peel  a  handful  of  small  onions,  fry  them  in  but- 
ter till  they  are  of  alight  brown,  throw  in  a  hand- 
ful of  flour,  shake  the  pan  well,  add  a  glass  of  red 
wine,  a  pint  of  (bouillon)  maoo,  salt,  pepper,  thyme, 
and  2  bay  leaves;  bubble  the  whole  gently  till 
the  onions  are  tender,  and  pour  it  over  slices  of 
cold  bouilli.     Set  all  in  a  saucepan  well  covered 
on  hot  aehee,  to  stand  for  15  minutes.    Take  cart 
it  does  not  boil. 

Beef  en  Zfaube, 
Prepare  a  roond  or  rump  as  for  beef  a  la  mode^ 
well  larded  wiih  the  largest  needle ;  put  it  into 
your  pot  with  a  spoonfUl  of  lard.  Set  the  pot  on 
hot  coals,  dust  it  with  flour,  turn  your  beef  till  it 
is  well  browned  on  both  sides ;  have  ready  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  cover  your  meat,  add  in  bits  6 
large  onions,  2  bunches  of  carrots  and  an  egg 
plant  in  slices.  Put  on  your  lid  and  bubble  slowly 
but  steadily  for  4  hours  (for  16  pounds  of  beef, 
longer  if  heavier)  or  till  the  skewer  will  pass  easily 
into  it  About  half  an  hour  before  serving  throw 
in  a  pint  of  small  mushrooms,  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  a  doxen  bay  leaves  and  all  kinds  of 
spice.  Set  year  beef  in  a  deep  dish  and  cover 
wl(h  the  sauce. 

Beef'e  Tongtie  au*  Ckampi^none, 
Wash  your  tongue  well  and  boil  for  half  an 
hour;  season  some  larding  with  salt,  pepper,  all 
kinds  of  spice,  shallots  and  chopped  pMsley ;  lard 
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jour  tongue  acrou;  put  it  in  a  stewpan  witb  a  few 
■lioe«  nf  bacon  nnd  beef,  oarrotg,  onions,  thyme,  3 
bay  leaven,  3  cloves;  enverwith  bouillon  and  stew 
Tery  gently  for  4  hours :  when  done,  rkin  your 
tongue  and  cut  it  up  lengthways  in  the  middle  and 
nndor  part,  hnt  not  thnmgkf  so  that  yon  can  bend 
it  up  and  lay  it  on  your  dinb  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart.  Hnve  ready  a  quantity  of  button  mush- 
rooms fried  in  butter,  with  a  cprinkle  of  lemon 
Juice  moistened  with  bouillon,  and  bubbled  to  a 
proper  consistence.  Pour  it  over  your  tongue  and 
lerve  hot. 

Fuh  en  Matelotte, 
Almost  every  kind  of  fish  answers  for  this  dish. 
Scale,  clean  and  cut  them  in  pieces ;  put  them 
into  a  pan  with  a  handful  of  small  onions  pre- 
yiously  fried  whole  in  butter,  two  bay  leaves,  a 
bunch  of  shallots  and  parsley,  small  mushrooms, 
thyme,  salt  and  pepper;  pour  over  the  whole  as 
much  red  wine  as  will  cover  it ;  set  your  pan  on  a 
quick  fire;  when  the  wine  is  one-half  gone,  mix  a 
spoonful  of  flour  with  a  lump  of  butter,  roll  it  in 
liitle  balls  and  put  thorn  one  by  one  into  your 
sauce,  stirring  it  the  whole  time.  Arrange  your 
fish  handsomely  on  a  deep  dish,  pour  over  it  the 
lauoe  and  gamith  with  slices  of  lemon. 

To  Fry  Sweetbread; 

Boil  them  in  salt  and  water  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  then  take  them  out  and  let  them  cool. 
Skin  and  cut  them  in  half,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  dust  a  little  flour  over  and  fry  them 
slowly  in  equal  portions  of  butter  and  lard.  *When 
of  a  fine  brown,  place  them  on  a  dish ;  then  dust 
a  little  flour  into  the  pan  with  the  fat  they  were 
fKed  in ;  stir  it  well  and  pour  in  about  a  gill  of 
hot  water ;  season  the  gravy  to  your  taste  with  , 
salt  and  pepper,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  pour  it  over 
the  sweetbreads  and  serve  them  hot. 

Veal  Ctttlete, 

Pound  thom  well  with  a  roUiflg-pin  or  potato- 
masher ;  then  wash  and  dry  them  on  a  clean  towel, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Have  ready  i 
a  pint  of  flne  powdered  cracker,  which  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Whisk  2  eggs  with  1  gill 
of  milk,  and  pour  over  the  outlets ;  then  take  1  at 
a  time  and  place  in  the  orumbs,  pat  well  with  the 
back  of  a  spoon,  in  order  to  make  the  cracker  ad- 
here dose  to  the  meat  Put  them  into  hot  lard, 
and  fry  slowly  until  well  done  and  handsomely 
browned  on  both  sides. 

Steak  n  la  Soyer, 

The  rump-steak  to  be  broiled,  and  to  be  dressed 
with  pepper,  salt,  Cayenne  and  flour,  all  in  a 
dredge-hoz  together ;  keep  constantly  turning  the 
steak  and  dredging  it;  chop  up  1  small  shallot, 
put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little  catsup;  when 
the  steak  is  sufficiently  done  add  a  little  butter  to 
it;  strain  the  sauce  through  a  small  sieve,  and 
serve  up  very  hot. 

Kidney*  a  la  Broeheite, 

Let  yonr  kidneys  steep  6  minutes  in  cold  water 
to  soften  the  skin;  remove  it  and  split  each; 
.through  the  middle  pu^  a  wooden  or  silver  skewer, 
if  you  have  it;  when  they  are  skewered,  sea- 
son them  with  pepper  and  salt  Dip  each  into  oil 
or  melted  butter,  and  broil  them  on  a  gridiron. 
Before  you  serve  remove  the  skewers,  unless  they 
are  of  silver,  and  serve  them  on  a  dish  with  batter 
and  fine  herbs. 

Bee/  Sander*, 

Minee  oold  beef  small  with  onions,  add  pepper 
and  salt  and  a  little  gravy ;  put  into  a  pie-dish  or 
scallop-shells,  until  about  8  parts  full.  Then  fill 
np  with  mashed  potatoes.  Bake  in  an  oven  or 
before  the  fire  until  done  a  light  brown,  llatton 
may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way. 


TimbalU  of  Macaroni,  with  CfUcktm  and  If  am. 

Simmer  ^  pound  macaroni  in  plenty  of  water, 
and  a  table^poonful  of  salt  till  it  is  tender;  bat 
take  care  not  to  have  it  too  eofi;  strain  the  water 
from  it;  beat  up  6  yolks  and  the  whites  of  2 
eggs ;  take  i  a  pint  of  the  best  cream,  and  tba 
breast  of  a  fowl  and  some  slices  of  ham.  Minoa 
the  breast  of  the  fowl  and  some  slices  cf  ham ; 
add  them,  with  from  2  to  3  tablespoonful  of  finelj 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt  Mix  all  these  with  the  mscaroni,  and 
put  into  a  pudding-mould,  well  buttered.  Let 
it  strain  in  a  stewpan  of  boiling  water  about  1 
hour,  and  serve  quite  hot,  with  rich  gravy  It  is 
very  good  cold. 

Sweethreadtf  French  Siyfe, 
Take  3  large  sweetbreads,  put  them  into  hot 
water,  and  let  them  boil  10  minutes;  when  cool, 
skin,  but  do  not  break  them.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  dredge  over  a  little  flour ;  then 
fry  them  slowly  in  butter  a  light  brown  on  both 
sides.  When  done,  place  them  on  a  dish,  and  re- 
move all  the  brown  particles  from  the  pan  (retain- 
ing the  butter);  then  pour  in,  while  off  the  fire, 
1  gill  of  boiling  water,  and  dredge  in  1  dessert- 
spoonful of  browned  flour,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 
Then  season  with  salt  and  water  to  tante;  mix 
well,  and,  just  before  removing  it  from  the  fire, 
stir  in  gradually  2  tablespoonsfYil  of  Madeira  wine. 
After  dredging  in  the  flour,  and  seasoning  the 
gravy,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  boil,  stir  in  the 
wine ;  while  boiling  hot  pour  it  over  the  sweet- 
breads, and  send  to  table  in  a  well-heated  (oot- 
ered)  dish. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton  a  VAnglaiee, 
Select  a  leg  of  mutton,  rather  fat  and  not 
kept  above  3  or  4  days ;  trim  it,  and  put  it  on 
to  boil  in  a  stock-pot  or  braixing-pan,  filled 
up  with  cold  water;  when  it  boils,  remove  the 
scum,  and  put  it  on  the  side  of  the  stove  to  con* 
tinue  gently  boiling  for  about  2^  hours ;  a  hand- 
ful of  salt  and  a  couple  of  turnips  and  oarrota 
should  be  put  into  the  pot  to  boii  with  the  leg. 
When  the  mutton  is  done,  drain  and  dish  it  up, 
garnish  it  round  with  mashed  turnips,  dressed 
with  a  little  sweet  cream,  a  pat  of  butter,  pepper 
and  salt;  mould  the  mashed  turnips  in  the  shape 
of  large  eggs,  with  a  tablespoon,  and  place  these 
closely  round  the  leg  of  mutton,  introducing  be- 
tween each  spoonful  of  mashed  turnips  a  carrot 
nicely  turned,  that  has  been  boiled,  either  with 
the  mutton,  or  in  some  broth  separately;  poar 
some  gravy  under  it,  put  a  paper  ruffle  on  the 
bone,  and  send  it  to  table,  accompanied  with  a 
sauoe-boat  of  caper-sauce. 

Boasted  Sucking-Pig  a  VAnglaiee, 

In  aeleeting  a  sucking-pig  for  the  table,  those 
of  about  3  weeks  old  are  generally  preferred,  their 
meat  being  more  delicate  than  when  allowed  to 
grow  larger.  Let  the  pig  be  prepared  for  dress- 
ing in  the  usual  way,  that  is,  scalded,  drawn,  eta, 
pettitoes  cut  off,  and  the  paunch  filled  with  staffing 
previously  prepared  for  the  purpose  as  follows: 
chop  2  large  onions,  and  12  sage-leaves,  boil  them 
in  water  for  2  minutes,  and  i^er  having  drained 
the  sage  and  onions  en  to  a  sieve,  place  it  in  a 
itewpan  with  a  pat  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
set  tne  whole  to  simmer  gently  for  10  minutes  on 
a  very  slow  fire ;  then  add  a  double  haiidftU  of 
bread-crnmbs,  2  pats  of  batter,  and  the  yolks  of  2 
eggs ;  stir  the  whole  over  the  fire  for  6  minutes^ 
and  tlfen  use  the  staffing  as  before  directed. 
When  the  sacking- pig  is  staffed,  sew  the  paunch  up 
with  twine;  spit  the  pig  for  roasting,  oaroftillj 
fastening  it  on  the  spit  at  each  end  with  small 
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iron  Aewen,  whleh  ihoald  1>e  ran  throagh  the 
ihouldcrs  nod  hipa  to  secure  it  tightly*  so  that  it 
naj  on  do  eceonnt  slip  ronnd  when  down  to  roaet. 
The  pig  will  require  about  2  hours  to  roast  thor- 
ODghly,  and  should  be  frequentlj  basted  with  a 
paste-bmsh  dipped  in  salad  oil.  Oil  it  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose  than  either  dripping  or 
butter,  giving  more  erispnesi  to  the  skin ;  when 
basted  with  oil,  the  pig  will,  while  roasting,  ao- 
quire  a  more  even  and  a  flner  eolor.  When  dune, 
take  it  up  from  the  fire  on  the  spit,  and  imme- 
diately eat  the  head  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
lay  it  on  a  plate  in  the  hot  eloeeL  Next,  out  the 
pig  in  two,  by  dividing  it  first  with  a  sharp  knife 
straight  down  the  back  to  the  spine,  finishing  with 
a  meat-saw ;  a  large  dish  should  be  held  under 
the  pig  while  it  is  thus  being  divided,  into  whioh 
it  may  fall  when  oompletely  eat  through ;  plare 
the  two  sides  baek  to  baok  on  the  dish,  without 
disturbing  the  stuflln|^  split  the  hewd  in  two;  put 
the  brains  in  a  small  stewpan,  trim  off  the  snout 
and  jaws,  leaving  only  the  cheeks  and  ears,  place 
these  one  at  eaoh  end  of  the  dish,  surround  the 
remove  with  a  border  of  small  potatoes,  fKed  of  a 
light  color,  in  a' little  elarified  butter;  pour  under 
some  rich  brown  gravy,  and  send  to  table  with 
the  following  seuee:  to  the  brains,  put  into  a  small 
stewpan  as  before  direeted,  add  a  spoonful  of 
blanehed  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt,  a 
piece  of  glase  the  site  of  a  large  walnut,  some 
well-made  butter-sauce,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon ; 
stir  the  whole  well  together  over  the  fire,  and  when 
quite  hot.  send  it  to  table  separately,  in  a  boat,  to 
be  handed  round  with  the  sucking-pig. 

JSrafaed  ffam,  with  Spinach^  etc 
When  about  to  dress  a  ham,  care  must  be  taken 
after  it  has  been  trimmed,  and  the  thigh-bone 
removed,  that  it  be  put  to  soak  in  a  large  pan 
filled  with  cold  water ;  the  length  of  time  it  should 
remain  in  soak  depending  partly  upon  its  degree 
of  moisture,  partly  upon  whether  the  ham  be 
new  or  seasoned.  If  the  ham  readily  yields  to 
the  pressure  of  the  hand,  it  is  no  doubt  new,  and 
this  is  the  ease  with  most  of  those  sold  in  the 
spring  season;  for  such  as  these  a  few  hours' 
soaking  will  suffice ;  but  when  hams  are  properly 
seaaoned,  they  should  be  soaked  for  24  hours. 
Foreign  hams,  however,  require  to  be  soaked 
much  longer,  varying  in  time  from  2  to  4  days 
and  nights.  The  water  in  which  they  are  soaked 
should  be  changed  once  every  12  hours  in  win- 
ter, and  twice  during  that  time  in  summer;  it  is 
necessary  to  be  particular  also  in  scraping  off  the 
slimy  surface  from  the  hams,  previously  to  re- 
placing them  in  the  water  to  finish  soaking. 

When  the  ham  has  been  trimmed  and  sosked, 
let  it  be  boiled  in  water  for  an  hoar,  and  then 
Bcrsped  and  washed  in  cold  water;  place  it  in  a 
braizing-pan  with  2  earrots,  as  many  onions,  1 
head  of  celery,  2  blades  of  mace,  and  4  cloves; 
moisten  with  sufficient  common  broth  to  float  the 
ham,  and  then  set  it  on  the  stove  to  braise  very 
gently  for  about  four  hours.  To  obtain  tender- 
ness and  mellowness,  so  essential  in  a  well-dressed 
ham,  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  boil,  but  merely 
to  simmer  very  gently  by  a  slow  fire.  This  rule 
applies  also  to  the  braising  of  all  salted  or  cured 
meats.  When  the  ham  is  done,  draw  the  pan  in 
whioh  it  has  braised  away  from  the  fire,  and  set 
it  to  cool  in  the  open  air,  allowing  the  ham  to  re- 
main in  the  braise.  By  this  means  it  will  retain 
all  its  moisture;  for  when  the  ham  is  taken  out 
of  the  braise  as  soon  as  done,  and  put  on  a  dish 
to  get  oold,  all  its  richness  exudes  ft'om  it  The 
ham  having  partially  eooled  in  its  braise,  should 
be  taken  oot  and  trimmed,  and  afterwards  placed 


in  a  braising-pan  with  some  of  its  own  stock ;  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner  put 
either  in  the  oven  or  on  a  slow  fire.  When  wanned 
through  place  the  bam  on  a  baking-dish  in  the 
oven  to  dry  the  surface,  then  glase  it ;  repUee  it 
in  the  oven  again  for  about  three  minuieb  to  dry 
it,  and  glase  it  again ;  by  that  time  the  ham,  if 
properly  attended  to,  will  present  a  bright  appear* 
ance.  Put  it  now  on  its  dish,  and  garnish  it  with 
well-dressed  spinach,  placed  round  the  ham  in 
tablespoonfuls,  shaped  like  so  many  eggp,  pour 
some  sauce  round  the  base,  put  a  ruffle  on  the 
bone,  and  serve. 

Ifute.  —  Any  of  our  home-eured  hams,  dressed 
according  to  the  foregoing  directions,  may  also  be 
served  with  a  garnish  of  asparagus-peas,  young 
carrots,  green  peas,  broad  l>eans,  French  beans  or 
Brussels  sprouts. 

Boatt  Turkejf,  a  FAnglaiae, 
Stuff  a  turkey  with  some  well-seasoned  veal 
stuffing,  let.it  be  trussed  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
previously  to  putting  it  down  to  roast  cover  it 
with  thin  layers  of  fat  bacon,  which  should  be 
secured  on  with  buttered  paper  tied  round  the 
turkey,  so  as  entirely  to  envelop  it  on  the  spit; 
then  roast  it,  and  when  done  dish  it  up.  garnish 
with  stewed  chestnuts  and  small  pork  sausages, 
nicely  fried ;  pour  a  rich  sance  round  it,  glase  the 
turkey,  and  send  to  table. 

Plain  Rump  SUak, 

The  steak  should  be  cut  rather  thick,  neatly 
trimmed,  seasoned  with  a  little  pepfier  snd  ssl^ 
and  broiled  over  a  clear  fire ;  when  done  remove 
it  carefully  from  the  gridiron,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  gravy  which  collects  on  its  upper  surfaee. 
Place  the  steak  on  its  dish,  rub  a  small  pat  of 
fVesh  butter  over  it,  garnish  round  with  grated 
horse-radish,  and  send  some  beef  gravy  separately 
in  a  sauce-boat  Bpleures,  however,  prefer  the 
gravy  which  runs  out  of  a  juicy  steak  when  well 
broiled  to  any  other  addition.  Small  ribs  of  beef, 
and  especially  steaks  cut  from  between  the  small 
ribs,  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  rump  steaks; 
both,  when  nicely  broiled,  may  be  served  with 
cold  Haitrt  iTHdttl  butter,  anchovy  ditto. 
Btef  Steak,  a  la  /VaN^otM. 

Cut  one  pound  of  trimmed  fillet  of  beef  across 
the  grain  of  the  meat  into  three  pieces;  flatten 
these  with  the  cutlet-bat,  and  trim  them  of  a  round 
or  oval  form ;  then  cut  and  trim  three  pieces  of 
suet,  half  the  size  of  the  former :  dip  the  steaks 
in  a  little  clarified  butter,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  place  them  on  the  gridiron  over  a  clear 
fire  to  broil ;  when  done  glase  them  on  both  sides, 
dish  them  up  on  two  ounces  of  oold  ilaUre  €PH6ui 
batter,  garnish  round  with  fried  potatoes,  and 
serve.  These  potatoes  must  be  cut  or  turned  in  the 
form  of  olives,  and  fried  in  a  little  clarified  batter. 

HaBhed  Bm/,  Plain, 

Slice  the  beef  up  in  very  thin  pieces,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  shake  a  little  flour  over 
it  Next  chop  a  middle-sized  onion,  and  put  it 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  tablespoonAil  of  Harvey 
sanoe,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  mushroom  catsnp : 
boil  these  together  for  two  minutes,  and  then  add 
half  a  pint  of  broth  or  gravy;  boil  this  down  to 
half  its  quantity,  throw  in  the  beef,  set  the  hash 
to  boil  on  the  stove  fire  for  five  minutes  longer, 
and  then  serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread 
round  it 

Slicm  of  Braiud  Bttf,  a  la  ClartrnxmU 

Take  braised  beef  remaining  from  a  previous 
day's  dinner,  and  cut  in  rather  thin  round  or  oval 
slices,  placed  in  a  sauoepan  in  neat  order,  and 
warmed  with  a  gravyipoonfU  of  good  stock ;  these 
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BBQat  tlen  b«  diahi^  ap  in  «  cirele,  orerlapping 
Meh  other  eloaely;  poor  nme  iuim  over  thenii 
aad  Mrre. 

Nou. — 6He«t  of  brmls«d  beef  wanned  end  diebed 
up,  as  in  the  fore|eoing  eaae,  najr  be  g:reatly  raried 
by  being  afterwards  garnished  with  naearoni 
prepared  with  grated  cheese,  a  little  glate  and 
tomato-sauce,  also  wit^  all  sharp  sanees,  with 
purees  of  vegetablesr  and  with  yegetable  gar> 
nishes. 

BuhhU  an4  Sqm§ak. 

Cat  some  slices  (not  loo  thin)  of  cold  boiled 
roand  or  edge-bone,  of  salt  beef;  trim  them  neatly, 
as  also  an  eqnal  number  of  pieces  of  the  white  fat 
of  the  beef,  and  set  them  aside  on  a  plate.  Boil 
two  summer  or  Savoy  cabbages,  remove  (he  stalks, 
ehop  them  fine,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  one  ounce  of 
glass ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt  When  about 
U)  send  to  table,  fry  the  slices  of  beef  in  a  sauce 
or  fryingpan,  ci>mmeneing  with  the  pieoes  of  fat ; 
stir  the  cabbage  on  the  fire  until  quite  hot,  and 
then  pile  it  up  in  the  centre  of  the  dish ;  place 
the  slices  of  beef  and  the  pieces  of  fat  round  it, 
pour  a  little  brown  sance  over  the  whole,  and 


MMtUm  OmtUlB,  Plain, 

Choose  a  neck  of  mutton  that  has  been  killed 
at  least  four  days,  saw  off  the  scrag  end,  and  as 
much  of  the  rib-bones  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  tu  leave  the  cutlet-bonce  not  more  than 
three  inches  and  a  half  long;  the  spine- bones 
must  also  he  removed  with  the  saw,  wiUiout  dam- 
aging the  fillet  Next  cut  the  neck  of  mutton 
thus  trimmed  into  as  many  cutlets  as  there  are 
bonos ;  detach  the  meat  from  the  upper  part  of 
each  bone,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  then 
dip  them  in  water  and  flatten  them  with  a  outlet- 
bat,  trim  away  the  sinewy  part,  and  any  super- 
fluous fat  The  cutlets  must  then  b«  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  passed  over  with  a  paste- 
brush  dipped  in  elarifled  butter,  and  nicely  broiled 
over  or  before  a  clear  flre.  When  they  wre  done 
dish  them  up  neatly,  and  serve  witb  plain  brown 
gravy  under  them. 

Cutlets  prepared  in  this  way  may  also  be  served 
with  either  of  the  following  sauces :  Poor-man^ 
Poivrade ;  for  which  see  another  page. 
Mutton  CutUU,  Brtad-emmb^d  and  BroiUd  with 

Shallot  Oravy, 

Trim  the  cutlets  in  the  usnsi  manner,  and  sea- 
son them  with  pepper  and  salt;  then  egg  them 
slightly  over  with  a  paste-brush  dipped  in  two 
yolks  of  eggs,  beaten  upon  a  plate  for  the  purpose ; 
pass  each  cutlet  through  some  fine  bread-crumbs; 
then  dip  them  separately  in  some  clarified  butter, 
and  bread-crumb  them  over  once  more;  pot  them 
into  shape  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  lay  them 
on  a  gridiron  to  be  broiled  over  a  clear  fire,  of  a 
light-brown  color ;  then  glaie  and  dish  them  up, 
and  serve  them  with  plain  or  shallot  gravy.  These 
cutlets  may  also  be  served  with  any  of  the  sauces 
directed  to  be  used  for  plain  broiled  cutlets. 
Swettbrtadt  Larded  with  Stewed  Peas. 

Three  heart  sweetbreads  generally  suffice  for  a 
dish.  They  must  be  procured  quite  fresh,  other- 
wise they  are  unfit  for  the  table,  and  should  be 
steeped  in  water  for  several  hours,  and  the  water 
firequently  changed;  the  sweetbreads  are  then  to 
be  scalded  in  boiling  water  for  about  3  minutes, 
and  immersed  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour, 
after  which  they  must  be  drained  upon  a  napkin, 
trimmed  free  from  any  sinewy  fat,  and  put  be- 
tween two  dishes  to  be  slightly  pressed  flat,  and 
then  closely  larded  with  strips  of  bacon  in  the 
osual  manner.    The  sweetbreads  must  next  be 


placed  In  a  deep  saneep^  on  a  bed  <>f  thinly- 
slieed  carrots,  edery  and  onons,  witb  a  gamisbed 
faggot  of  parsely  and  green  onions  plained  in  the 
centre  and  covered  with  thin  layers  of  fat  baeon. 
Moisten  with  about  a  pint  of  good  stock »  place  a 
roand  of  battered  paper  on  the  top,  corer  witb  th« 
lid,  and  after  having  put  the  sweetbreads  to  boil 
on  the  stove-fire,  remove  them  to  the  oven  or  on 
a  moderate  flre  (in  the  latter  case  live  embers  of 
charcoal  must  be  placed  on  the  lid)  and  allow  them 
to  braise  rather  briskly  for  about  twenty  minute^ 
frequently  basting  them  with  their  own  liqaor. 
When  done  remove  the  lid  and  paper  covering 
and  set  them  again  in  the  oven  to  dry  the  enrface 
of  the  larding;  glaie  them  nicely  and  dish  them 
up  on  some  stewed  peas  (which  see). 

Sweetbreads  prepared  in  this  way  may  aleo  ba 
served  with  dressed  asparagus,  peas,  French  beans, 
scallops  of  eocumbers,  braized  lettuce,  calery,  and 
also  witb  every  kind  of  vegetable  purCa.  To  raise 
the  sweetbreads  above  the  gamisl^  or  saace  served 
with  them,  it  is  necessary  to  place  as  many  foan- 
dations  as  there  are  sweetbreads  in  the  diah  ;  these 
may  be  made  either  by  boiling  some  rice  in  broth 
until  it  beeoi^es  quite  soft,  then  working  it  into  a 
paste ;  after  this  has  been  spread  on  a  dish  aboat 
an  inch  thick,  a  cirealar  tin  cutter  must  be  need  to 
stamp  it  oat  They  may  also  be  prepared  from 
veal  force-meats,  or  eren  ftwd.  erdulons  of  bres^ 
will  serve  the  purpose. 

Lamb   Omtlete   Bread-emmbed,  wiA   Aaparagm9~ 

Pen; 

Trim  the  cutlets,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
rub  them  over  with  a  paste-brush  dipped  in  yolks 
o^  ^S"  *^^  ^^^  them  in  bread  crumbi ;  then  dtp 
them  in  some  clarified  butter  and  bread-«nimb 
them  over  again;  put  them  in  shape  with  the 
blade  of  a  knife  and  place  them  in  neat  order  in 
a  saucepan  with  some  clarified  batter.  When 
about  to  send  to  table  fry  the  cutlets  of  a  light 
color,  drain  them  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  glase  and 
dish  them  up ;  fill  the  centre  with  asparagus-peaa^ 
pour  some  thin  sauce  around  them  and  servo. 
Pork  CntleU  Plain-broOed,  with  Gravy,  etc. 

These  cutlets  must  be  cat  from  the  neek  or  loin 
of  dairy-fed  pork,  not  too  fat;  they  sboald  ba 
trimmed  but  very  little,  the  rough  part  of  tha 
chine-bone  only  requiring  to  be  removed ;  the  skin 
must  be  left  on  and  scored  in  six  plaees.  Season 
the  outlets  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil  them 
on  a  gridiron  over  a  clear  fire ;  coke  makea  a  bet- 
ter fire  than  coal  for  broiling,  as  it  emits  no  gas 
and  causes  less  smoke.  Take  care  that  thej  are 
thoroughly  done  and  not  soorched ;  dish  them  up 
with  any  of  the  following  gravies  or  sanees,  and 
serve :  Sage  and  onion,  shallot,  onion,  fine  harbs^ 
gravies,  or  essences,  tomato  saucer 

Venieon  SeaUope, 
Venison  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  kapt  nntQ 
it  has  become  quite  tender ;  a  piece  of  the  end  of 
the  neck  may  be  used.  Cat  the  flUet  from  tha 
bone,  with  all  the  fat  adhering  to  it;  remove  the 
outer  skin,  and  then  out  it  Uito  scallops,  taking 
care  not  to  trim  off  more  of  the  fat  than  is  neoes- 
saiy ;.  place  them  in  a  saucepan  with  clarified  bat- 
ter, season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  them 
brown  on  both  sides ;  pour  off  all  the  grease^  add 
some  scallops-  of  mushrooms,  a  piece  of  gUse  aad 
a  glass  of  Port  wine ;  simmer  the  wbole  together 
over  a  stove-fire  for  about  3  minutes,  and  then 
pour  in  some  Poivrade  sauce ;  toss  the  scallops  in 
the  sauce  on  the  fire  until  quite  hot,  and  then 
dish  them  ap  with  a  border  of  qoenellea  of  pota- 
toes and  serve.  These  scallops  may  also  be  served 
with  sweet  sanoe^  in  which  oase  the  moshrooms 
must  be  omitted. 
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Veniten  Ckopt, 

Cot  tbe  chops  aboot  an  inch  tbiek  from  the  end 
ef  the  hnanch  or  the  be«t  end  of  tbe  nook,  flatten 
them  a  little  with  a  eatlet-bat,  trim  them  without 
waste«  seaeon  with  pepper  and  aalt  and  broil  them 
on  a  gridiron  over  a  olear  fire  of  moderate  heat, 
taming  them  over  every  3  minutes  while  on  tbe 
fire :  when  done  through  with  their  gravy  in  them, 
lift  them  carefully  off  the  gridiron  without  epill- 
ing  tbe  gravy  that  may  be  twimming  on  the  sur- 
face, dish  them  up  with  a  little  rich  brown  gravy 
nnder  them,  and  serve  some  currant  Jelly  or  veni- 
son sweet  sauce  separately  in  a  boat. 

FrUatae*  of  ChxekoM  with  MiitkroomM,  He, 

Proeure  2  fat,  plump  chickens,  and  after  they 
have  been  drawn  singe  them  over  the  flame  of  a 
eharooal  fire,  and  then  cut  up  into  small  members 
or  joints  in  the  following  manner :  First  remove 
the  wings  at  the  second  joint,  then  take  hold  of 
the  chicken  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  make  2  parallel  outs  lengthwise  on  the  back 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  so  as  partly  to 
detach  or  at  least  to  mark  out  where  the  legs  and 
wings  are  to  be  removed ;  the  chicken  must  next 
be  placed  upon  its  side  on  the  table,  and  after  the 
leg  and  flUet  (with  the  pinion  left  on  the  upper 
side)  have  been  cut,  tbe  same  must  be  repeated  on 
tbe  other,  and  the  thigh-bones  must  be  remoTcd. 
Then  separate  the  back  and  breast,  trim  these 
without  waste  and  cut  the  back  across  into  2 
pieces ;  steep  the  whole  in  a  pan  containing  clear 
tepid  water  for  about    10    minutes,  frequently 
squeeting  the  pieces  with  the  hand  to  extract  all 
the  blood.    Next  strew  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan 
with  thinly-sliced  carrot,  onion  and  a  little  celery, 
S  cloves,  12  pepper-corns,  a  blade  of  mace  and  a 
gsmished  faggot  of  parsley ;  place  the  pieces  of 
Sicken  in  dose  and  neat  order  upon  the  vegeta- 
bles, etc ;  moisten  with  about  a  quart  of  boiling 
broth  fk>om  the  stockpot,  or  failing  this,  with  wa- 
ter; cover  with  the  lid  and  set  the  whole  to  boil 
gently  by  the  side  of  the  stove-fire  for  about  half 
an  hour,  when  the  chicken  will  be  done.    They 
must  then  be  strained  in  a  sieve  and  their  broth 
reserved  in  a  basin ;  next  immerse  the  pieces  of 
ebieken  in  cold  water,  wash  and  drain  them  upon 
a  napkin,  and  afterward  trim  them  neatly  and 
place  them  in  a  stewpan  in  the  larder.    Then  put 
2  ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  melt  in  a  stewpan ;  to 
this  add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  stir  the 
mixture  over  the  Are  for  3  minutes  without  allowing 
it  to  acquire  any  color ;  it  should  then  be  removed 
from  the  stove,  and   the    chicken  broth  being 
poured  into  it  the  whole  must  be  thoroughly  mixed 
together  into  a  smooth  sauce;  throw  in  some 
trimmings  of  mushrooms  and  stir  the  sauce  over 
the  fire  until  it  boils,  then  set  it  by  the  side  to 
continue  gently  boiling  to  throw  up  the  butter  and 
■earn.    When  the  sauce  has  boiled  half  an  hour 
■kim  it ;  reduce  it  by  fbrtber  boiling  to  its  proper 
sonsisteney,  and  then  incorporate  with  it  a  leason 
of  4  yolks  of  eggs  mixed  with  a  pat  of  butter  and 
a  little  cream ;  set  tbe  leason  in  Uie  sauce  by  stir- 
ring it  over  the  fire  until  it  nearly  boils,  then  pass 
it  through  a  tammy  into  the  stewpan  containing 
the  pieces  of  ebieken,  and  add  thereto  half  a 
pottle   of   prepafed    button-mushrooms.     When 
about  to  send  to  table  warm  the  fricassee  without 
allowing  it  to  boil,  and  dish  it  up  as  follows : 
Pint  put  the  pieces  of  the  back  in  the  eentre  of 
the  dish,  place  the  legs  at  the  angles,  the  bones 
Rioted  inwardly;   next  place  the  fillets  upon 
theie,  and  then  set  the  pieces  of  breast  on  the 
top;  poor  the  sance  over  the  entri^f  and  place  the 
■Qihrooms  about  tbe  fricassee  in  groups;   sur- 
loud  the  salrls  with  eight  or  ten  glased  crtfa* 
U 


tons  of  fried  bread  cut  in  the  shape  of  hearts,  and 
serve. 

Notf. — Truffles  cut  into  scallops,  or  shaped  i« 
the  form  of  olives,  crayfish-tails,  button-ooiuns,  or 
artichoke- bottoms  cut  into  small  p<»inted  quarters^ 
may  also  he  served  with  a  fricassee  of  chickens. 
Pigwn*  a  la  Oauthier, 

Procure  4  young,  fat  pigeons;  draw,  singe  and 
truss  them  with  their  legs  thrust  inside  ;  next  put 
a  half-pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a  small  stewpaa 
with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  little  mignonette, 
pepper,  and  salt ;  place  this  over  a  stove-fire,  and 
when  it  is  melted  put  the  pigeons  with  a  gar- 
nished faggot  of  parsley  in  it,  cover  the  whole 
with  thin  layers  of  fat  bacon  and  a  circular  piece 
of  buttered  paper,  snd  set  them  to  simmer  very 
gently  on  a  slow  fire  for  about  20  minutes,  when 
they  will  be  done.  The  pigeons  must  then  be 
drained  upon  a  napkin,  and  after  all  the  greasy 
moi»ture  has  been  absorbed  place  them  in  the 
dish  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  large  quenelle 
of  fowl  (decorated  with  truffles)  in  between  each 
pigeon  ;  fill  the  centre  with  a  ragout  of  crayfish- 
tails  ;  pour  some  of  the  sauce  over  and  round  the 
pigeons,  and  serve. 

Rahhita  a  la  Bourguignonne, 

Cut  the  rabbits  up  into  small  joints,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  them  slightly  over  the 
fire  without  allowing  them  to  acquire  much  color; 
adding  half  a  pint  of  butt<m-oaions  previously 
parboiled  in  water,  a  very  little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  half  a  pottle  of  mushrooms ;  toss  these  over 
the  fire  for  five  minutes,  then  add  a  tumblerfull 
of  French  white  wine  (Chablis  or  Sauterne),  and 
set  this  to  boil  sharply  until  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity;  next  add  2  large  gravyspoonsfnl  of 
Poivrade  sauce  (which  see),  simmer  the  whole  to- 
gether gently  for  ten  minutes  longer,  end  finish 
by  incorporating  a  leason  of  4  yolks  of  eggs,  the 
juice  of  i  a  lemon,  and  a  dessertspoonful  of 
chopped  parboiled  parsley ;  dish  up  the  pieces  of 
rabbit  in  a  pyramidal  form,  garnish  the  entria 
with  the  onions,  etc.,  placed  in  groups  round  the 
base,  pour  the  sauce  over  it  and  serve. 
SalmU  of  Wild  Duek. 

Roast  a  wild  duck  before  a  brisk  fire  for  about 
25  minutes,  so  that  it  may  retain  its  gravy,  place 
it  on  its  breast  in  a  dish  to  get  cool,  then  cut  it  up 
into  small  joints  comprising  2  fillets,  2  logs  with 
the  breast  and  back  each  cut  into  2  pieces,  and 
place  the  whole  in  a  stewpan.  Put  the  trimmings 
into  a  stewpnn  with  ^  pint  of  red  wine,  4  shallots, 
a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  bay-leaf,  the  rind  of  an  orange 
free  from  pith,  the  pulp  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little 
Cayenne;  boil  these  down  to  half  their  original 
quantity  then  add  a  small  ladleful  of  sauce,  allow 
the  sauce  to  boil,  skim  it  and  pass  it  through  a 
tammy  on  to  the  pieces  of  wild  duck.  When  about 
to  send  to  the  table  warm  the  salmis  without  boil- 
ing, dish  it  up,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  garnish  the 
entr^  with  8  heart-shnped  erdutmu  of  fried  bread 
nicely  glased,  and  serve. 

Roatt  Hare. 
Skin  and  draw  the  hare,  leaving  on  the  ear% 
which  must  be  scalped  and  the  hairs  scraped  off; 
pick  out  the  eyes  and  cut  off  the  feet  or  pads  just 
above  tbe  first  joint,  wipe  the  hare  with  a  dean 
cloth,  and  cut  the  sinews  at  the  back  of  the  hind- 
quarters and  below  the  fore  legs.  Prepare  some 
veal  stuffing  and  fill  the  paunch  with  it,  sew  this 
up  with  string  or  fasten  it  with  a  wooden  skewer, 
then  draw  the  legs  under  as  if  the  hare  was  in  a 
sitting  postare,  set  the  bead  between  the  shoulders 
and  stick  a  small  skewer  through  them,  running 
also  through  the  neck  to  secure  its  position ;  run 
another  skewer  through  the  fore  legs  gathered  up 
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under  the  pavneb,  tben  take  a  yard  of  string* 
double  it  in  two,  placing  the  eentre  of  it  on  the 
breast  of  the  hare  and  bring  both  ends  over  the 
tkewer,  croM  the  string  over  both  sides  of  the 
ether  skewer  and  fasten  it  over  the  back.  Split 
the  hare  end  roast  it  before  a  brisk  fire  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  honr,  frequently  basting  it 
with  butter  or  dripping.  Five  minutes  before 
taking  the  hare  np  throw  on  a  little  salt,  shake 
some  flour  over  it  with  a  dredger,  and  baste  it 
with  some  fresh  butter ;  when  this  froths  up  and 
the  hare  has  acquired  a  rich  brown  crust  take  it 
off  the  spit,  dish  it  up  with  water-cresses  round  it, 
pour  some  brown  gravy  under,  and  send  some 
oorrant  jelly  in  a  boat  to  be  handed  fband. 
Hoatt  Pheasant, 
Draw  the  pheasant  by  making  a  small  opening 
at  the  vent,  make  an  incision  along  the  back  part  of 
the  neck,  loosen  the  pouch,  etc.,  with  the  fingers 
and  then  remove  it ;  singe  the  body  of  the  pheas- 
ant and  its  legs  over  the  flame  of  a  charcoal  fire 
or  with  a  piece  of  paper,  rub  the  scaly  cuticle  off 
the  legs  with  a  cloth,  trim  away  the  claws  and 
apurs,  cut  off  the  neck  close  up  to  the  back  leaving 
the  skin  of  the  breast  entire,  wipe  the  pheasant 
dean,  and  then  truss  it  in  the  following  manner: 
Plaee  the  pheasant  upon  its  breast,  run  a  trassing- 
needle  and  string  through  the  left  pinion  (the 
wings  being  removed),  then  turn  the  bird  over 
en  its  back  and  place  the  thumb  and  fore-finger 
of  the  left  hand  across  the  breast,  holding  the 
legs  erect ;  thrust  the  needle  through  the  middle 
joint  of  both  thighs,  draw  it  out  and  then  pass 
it  through  the  other  pinion  and  fasten  the  strings 
at  the  btick;  next  pass  the  needle  through  the 
legs  and  body  and  tie  the  strings  tightly;  this 
will  give  it  an  appearance  of  plumpness.  Spit 
and  roast  the  pheasant  before  a  brisk  fire  for 
about  half  an  hour,  frequently 'basting  it;  when 
done  send  to  table  with  brown  gravy  under  it  and 
bread  sauce  (which  see)  separately  in  a  boat. 

Wild  Fowlf  en  Saimit, 

Gut  np  a  cold  roast  duck  (wild),  goose,  brant, 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  Put  into  a  bowl  or  soap- 
plate  (to  every  bird)  a  dessertspoonful  of  well 
made  mustard,  a  sprinkle  of  cayenne  and  black 
pepper,  with  about  a  gill  of  red  wine ;  mix  them 
well  together,  set  your  pan  on  the  fire  with  a  lump 
of  butter,  when  it  melts  add  gradually  the  wine, 
etc.,  let  it  bubble  a  minute;  put  in  your  duck  and 
bubble  it  for  a  few  minutes.  If  your  duok  has 
proved  tough  when  first  cooked,  use  a  sauoepMi 
and  let  it  bubble  till  tender,  taking  care  there  is 
enough  gravy  to  keep  it  ttom  bnminflc.  Serve  on 
dry  toast  very  hot 

Pigeont, 

Pigeons  may  be  broiled  or  roasted  like  ohicken. 
They  will  cook  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Make 
a  gravy  of  the  giblets,  season  it  with  pepper  and 
•alt,  and  thicken  it  with  a  little  flour  and  butter. 

Terrapint. 

Plunge  them  into  boiling  water  till  they  are 
dead,  take  them  ont,  pull  off  the  outer  skin  and 
toe-nails,  wash  them  in  warm  water  and  boil  them 
with  a  teaspoon  fnl  of  salt  to  each  middling-sited 
terrapin  till  you  can  pinch  the  flesh  from  off  the 
bone  of  the  leg,  turn  them  out  of  the  shell  into  a 
dish,  remove  the  sand-bag  and  gall,  add  the  yolks 
of  2  eggs,  cut  up  your  meat,  season  pretty  high 
with  equal  parts  of  black  and  cayenne  pepper 
and  salt  Put  all  into  your  saucepan  with  the 
liquor  they  have  given  out  in  cutting  np,  but  not 
a  drop  of  water;  add  i  of  a  pound  of  butter  with 
a  gill  of  Madeira  to  every  2  middle-sised  terra* 
pins ;  simmer  gently  till  tender,  oloeely  ooveredi 
thicken  with  flour  and  serve  hot 


To  SUiw  Ttrrajnma, 
Wash  4  terrapins  in  warm  water,  then  throw 
them  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  which  will  kill  them 
instantly ;  let  them  boil  till  the  shells  crack,  then 
take  them  out  and  take  off  the  bottom  shell,  eat 
each  quarter  separate,  take  the  gall  from  the  liver, 
take  out  the  eggs,  put  the  pieces  in  a  stewpao, 
pour  in  all  the  liquor  and  eover  them  with  water ; 
put  in  salt,  cayenne,  and  black  pepper  and  a  little 
mace,  put  in  a  lump  of  batter  the  sise  of  an  eg^ 
and  let  them  stew  for  half  an  hour;  make  a  thick- 
ening of  floar  and  water  which  stir  in  a  few  min- 
utes before  you  take  it  op  with  two  glasses  of 
wine.  Serve  it  in  a  deep  oovered  dish,  put  in  the 
eggs  just  as  you  dish  it 

Chicken  Stewed  with  New  Com* 

Gut  up  the  chickens  as  for  pies,  season  them 
well,  have  green  com  eut  off  the  cob,  put  a  layer 
of  chicken  in  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan  and  a  layer 
of  com,  and  so  till  yon  fill  all  in ;  sprinkle  in  aalt, 
pepper  and  parsley  and  put  a  piece  of  butter  in» 
cover  it  with  water  and  put  on  a  crust  with  slits 
cut  in  it,  let  it  boil  an  hour;  when  done  lay  the 
crust  in  a  deep  dish.  Dip  ont  the  chicken  and 
corn  and  put  it  on  the  crust,  stir  in  the  gravy  a 
thickening  of  milk  and  flour;  when  this  boils  np 
pour  it  in  with  the  com  and  chicken.  Chicken 
and  com  boiled  together  in  a  pot  make  very  nice 
soup  with  dumplings. 

Mayomrunee, 
A  cold  roast  fowl  divided  into  quarters ;  yonng 
lettuce  cut  in  quarters  and  placed  on  the  dish  with 
salad  dressing;  eggs  boiled  hard  and  out  in  quar- 
ters, placed  round  the  dish  as  a  garnish;  capers 
and  anchovies  are  sometimes  added. 

iSWmoa  Curry. 

Have  2  slices  of  salmon,  weighing  abont  1 
pound  each,  which  out  into  pieces  of  the  sise  of 
walnuts;  cut  up  2  middling- sixed  onions,  which 
put  into  a  stew-pan  with  1  ounce  of  butter  and  a 
clove  of  garlic  cut  in  thin  slices;  stir  over  the  fire 
till  becoming  rather  yellowish,  then  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder,  and  half  that  quantity 
of  curry  paste.  Mix  all  well  together  with  a  pint 
of  good' broth ;  beat  up  and  pass  through  a  tammy 
into  a  stewpan ;  put  in  the  salmon,  which  stew 
about  half  an  hour;  pour  off  as  much  of  the  oil 
as  possible.  If  too  dry,  moisten  with  a  little  more 
broth,  mixing  it  gently ;  and  serve  as  usual,  with 
rice  separate.  Salmon  curry  may  also  be  made 
with  the  remains  left  from  a  previous  dinner,  in 
which  case  reduce  the  curry  sauce  until  rather 
thick  before  putting  in  the  salmon,  which  only  re- 
quires to  be  made  hot  in  it  The  remains  of  a 
turbot  may  also  be  curried  in  the  same  way,  and 
so  may  any  other  kind  of  fish. 

Pigeon  Pie» 

Truss  half  a  doaen  fine  large  pigeons,  as  for 
stewing ;  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
fill  them  with  veal  stuffing  or  some  parsley  chop- 
ped very  fine,  and  a  little  pepper,  salt  and  3  ounces 
of  butter  mixed  together.  Lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  a  rump  steak  of  about  a  pound  weight 
out  into  pieces  and  trimmed  neatly,  seasoned  and 
beat  out  with  a  chopper;  on  it  lay  the  pigeons, 
the  yolks  of  3  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a  gill  of  broth 
or  water ;  wet  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  it 
over  with  puff-paste ;  wash  it  over  with  yolk  of 
egg,  and  ornament  it  with  leaves  of  paste,  and  the 
feet  of  the  pigeons.  Bake  it  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  a  moderate- heated  oven.  Before  it  is  sent  to 
table  make  an  aperture  in  the  top,  and  pour  in 
some  good  gravy,  quite  hot 

Oiblet  Pie. 

Clean  weU,  and  half  stew  2  or  8  sets  of  gooN 
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gibleU ;  evt  the  1«g  in  t,  the  wing  and  neok  into 
3,  and  tb«  gixsnrd  into  4  pieces.  Preavrre  the 
liquor,  and  aet  the  gibleU  by  till  eold ;  otberwiae 
the  beat  of  the  giblets  will  spoil  the  paste  you 
eorer  tbe  pie  with ;  then  season  the  whole  with 
black  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them  into  a  deep 
dish ;  cover  it  .with  paste,  mb  it  over  with  yolk  of 
tg^,  omamenfc  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
ft  moderate  oven.  In  the  mean  time  teke  the  liquor 
the  giblets  were  stewed  in,  akim  it  free  from  fat, 
pat  it  over  a  fire  in  a  olean  stowpan,  thicken  it 
ft  little  with  flour  end  butter,  or  flour  and  water, 
•eaaon  it  with  pepper  and  salt  and  the  juiee  of 
half  ft  lemon :  add  a  few  drops  of  browning,  strain 
it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and,  when  yon  ta^e  the 
pic  fruiB  the  oven,  pour  some  of  this  into  it  through 
ft  funnel.  Some  Isy  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  n 
moderfttely  thiek  mmp-steak.  If  you  have  any 
eold  gume  or  poultry,  out  it  in  pieces,  and  add  it 
to  the  ftbove. 

Smmp  auak  Pi^ 

Cut  3  pounds  of  rump  steak,  that  has  been  kent 
till  tender,  into  pieces  half  aa  big  aa  your  band ; 
trim  off  all  the  akin,  ainewa,  and  every  part  which 
has  not  indiaputable  pretenrions  to  be  eaten,  and 
beat  them  with  a  chopper.  Chop  very  fine  half  a 
dosen  eaohalots,  and  mix  them  with  half  an  ounce 
of  pepper  and  salt  mixed ;  strew  some  of  the  mix- 
ture ftt  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then  n  layer  of 
steak,  then  some  more  of  the  mixture,  and  so  on 
till  the  dish  ia  full ;  add  half  a  gill  of  moahroom 
catsup,  and  the  same  quantity  of  gravy,  or  red 
wine;  eover  it  as  in  the  preceding  receipt,  and 
bftke  it  two  hours. 

Large  oysters  parboiled,  bearded,  and  laid  alter- 
nately with  the  steaks,  their  liquor  reduced  and 
substituted  instead  of  the  catsup  and  wine,  will 
be  a  Tftriety. 

Chiekem  Fie, 

Parboil  and  then  cut  up  neatly  two  young 
chickens;  dry  them;  aet  them  over  a  alow  fire  for 
ft  few  'minutes.  Have  ready  aome  veal  atuffing 
or  foreemeat;  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  diab, 
nnd  place  in  the  chickens  upon  it,  and  with  it 
aome  piecea  of  dreaaed  bam;  cover  it  with  paate. 
Bake  It  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  houra. 
When  aent  to  table  add  aome  good  gravy,  well 
aeaaoned  and  not  too  thick. 

Dnok  pie  la  made  in  like  manner,  only  rabsti. 
toting  duck  stoffing  instead  of  the  veal. 

The  above  may  be  put  into  a  raised  French 
erust,  and  baked.  When  done  take  off  the  top, 
and  put  a  ragout  of  sweetbread  to  the  chicken. 

Babhii  Pie, 
Made  in  the  same  way,  but  make  a  forcemeat  to 
eover  the  bottom  of  tbe  dish,  by  pounding  a  quar- 
ter pound  of  boiled  bacon  with  the  livers  of  the  rab- 
bite;  some  pepper  and  salt,  some  pounded  mace, 
some  chopped  parsley,  and  an  eschalot,  thoroughly 
beaten  together;  and  you  may  lay  some  thin  slices 
of  ready-dressea  ham  or  bacon  on  the  top  of  your 
rabbits. 

Baiwd  French  Pie. 

If  ake  ahont  2  pounds  of  flour  into  a  paste,  as 
directed ;  knead  it  well,  and  into  the  shape  of  a 
ball ;  press  your  thumb  into  the  centre,  and  work 
it  by  degrees  into  any  shape  (oval  or  round  ia  the 
moat  general)  till  about  five  inchea  high ;  put  it 
on  a  Aeet  of  paper,  and  fill  it  with  coarse  flour 
!  or  bran ;  roll  out  a  covering  for  it  hbout  the  same 
!  thiekness  as  the  sides ;  cement  ite  sides  with  the 
yolk  of  egg;  out  the  edges  quite  even,  and  pinch 
it  round  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  yolk-of-egg 
it  over  with  a  paste-brush,  aiid  ornament  it  in  any 
way  s«  fancy  mfty  direety  with  the  same  kind  of 


paste.  Bake  it  of  a  fine  brown  color,  in  a  slow 
oven,  and  when  done  cut  out  tbe  top,  remove  the 
flour  or  bran,  brush  it  quite  clean,  and  fill  it  vp 
with  a  fricassee  of  chicken,  rabbit,  or  any  other 
entrie  moat  convenient  Send  it  to  table  with  % 
napkin  under. 

Baited  Bam  Pie. 

Soak  four  or  five  hours  a  small  ham ;  wash  and 
scrape  it  well;  cut  off  the  knuckle,  and  boil  it  for 
half  an  hour;  then  take  it  up  and  trim  it  very 
neatly.  Take  off  the  rind  and  put  it  into  an  ov^ 
atewpan,  with  a  pint  of  Madeira  or  Sherry,  and 
enough  veal  atock  to  cover  it.  Let  it  atew  for  two 
houra,  or  till  three- parte  done;  take  it  out  and  «et 
in  a  cold  place ;  then  raiae  a  crnat  as  in  the  fore- 
going receipt,  large  enough  to  reoeive  it ;  put  ia 
the  ham,  and  around  it  the  veal  forcemeat ;  cover 
and  ornament.  It  will  take  about  one  hour  and  a 
half  to  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  When  done  take  off 
the  cover,  glaae  the  top,  and  pour  round  tbe  f(4- 
lowing  sauce,  vis.:  take  the  liquor  the  ham  was 
stewed  in;  akim  it  fVee  from  fat;  thicken  with  a 
little  flour  and  butter  mixed  together,  a  few  drops 
of  browning,  and  aome  cayenne  pepper. 

The  above  ia  a  good  way  of  dreaaing  a  amaQ 
ham,  and  has  a  good  effect  cold  for  a  supper. 

Jiaieed  Pork  Pie. 
Make  a  raised  crust,  of  a  good  sise,  with  paste, 
about  four  inches  high  ;  take  the  rind  and  chine- 
bone  from  a  loin  of  pork,  out  it  into  chops,  beat 
them  with  a  chopper,  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt  end  powdered  sage,  and  fill  your  pie ;  put 
on  the  top  and  close  it,  and  pinch  it  round  the 
edge ;  rub  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  it 
two  hours,  with  a  paper  over  to  prevent  the  crust 
from  burning.  When  done,  pour  in  some  good 
gravy,  with  a  little  ready-mixed  mustard  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  cateop. 

'      Seotek  Mineed  CoUope. 

Take  3  pounds  of  the  fillet  of  beef,  chopped 
very  fine;  put  it  in  a  stowpan,  and  add  to  it 
pepper  and  salt  and  a  little  fiour;  add  a  little 
good  gravy,  with  a  little  cateup  and  Harvey 
sauce,  and  let  it  stew  fur  twenty  minutes  over  a 
slow  fire.  Serve  up  very  hot,  garnished  with  fried 
aippet  of  bread.  This  quantity  of  beef  makes  a 
good-sited  diah. 

Bee/etepk  Pudding. 
Get  rump  steaks,  not  too  thick ;  beat  them  with 
a  chopper ;  cut  them  into  pieees  about  half  the 
site  of  your  hand,  and  trim  off  all  the  skin,  ainewSy 
eto. ;  have  ready  an  onion  peeled  and  chopped  fine, 
likewiae  aome  potatoea  peeled  and  cut  into  alioes 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  rub  the  inaide  of  ft 
baain  or  an  oval  plain  mould  with  butter,  aheet  it 
with  paste  as  directed  for  boiled  puddings ;  season 
the  ateaka  with  pepper,  aalt,  and  a  little  grated 
nutmeg;  put  in  a  layer  of  steak,  then  another  of 
potatoes,  and  so  on  till  it  is  Aill,  oooMionaUy 
throwing  in  part  of  the  chopped  onion ;  add  to  it 
half  a  gill  of  mushroom  cateup,  a  tableapoouful  of 
lemon  pickle,  and  half  a  gill  of  water  or  veal 
broth ;  roll  out  a  top,  and  oloae  it  well  to  prevent 
the  water  getting  in ;  rinae  a  clean  cloth  in  hot 
water,  aprinkle  a  little  flour  over  it,  and  tie  up  the 
pudding ;  have  ready  a  large  pot  of  water  boilings 
put  it  in,  and  boil  it  two  houra  and  a  half;  take 
it  up,  remove  the  cloth,  turn  it  downwards  in  a 
deep  dish,  and  when  wanted  take  away  the  basin 
or  mould. 

Volau  Vent 
Roll  off  tart  paste  till  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick ;  then  with  a  tin  cutter  m^le  for  that 
purpose  (about  the  siae  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
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700  iaftend  fendfng  to  tabla),  out  oat  the  shape, 
and  lay  it  od  a  iMtkIng  plate  with  paper,  rab  it 
over  with  yolk  of  egg;  roll  out  good  poff-pMte  an 
inch  thick,  vtamp  it  with  the  samo  eutter,  and  lay 
it  nn  the  tart  paste,  then  take  a  entter  two  sites 
smaller,  snd  press  it  in  the  eentre  nearly  throagh 
the  paff- paste;  nib  the  top  with  yolk  of  egg  and 
bake  it  in  a  quick  oren  about  twenty  minutes,  of 
a  light  brown  color ;  when  done  take  out  the  paste 
Inside  the  centre  mark,  preserving  the  top,  put  it 
on  a  dish  in  a  warm  place,  and  when  wanted,  fill 
H  with  a  white  fricassee  chicken,  rabbit,  ragout  of 
sweetbread,  or  any  other  entr4«  you  wish. 

To  mak€  a  Perigord  Pie, 

Take  half  a  doien  partridges,  and  dispose  of 
their  legs  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with 
chickens,  when  intended  to  be  boiled.  Season 
them  well  with  pepper,  salt,  a  small  quantity  of 
cloves,  and  maoe  oeaten  fine.  Cut  2  pounds  of 
lean  veal,  and  1  pound  of  fat  bacon  into  small 
bits,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  i  a  pound 
of  butter,  together  with  some  shallots,  parsley, 
and  thyme,  all  chopped  together.  Stew  these  till 
the  meat  appears  sufficiently  tender.  Then  season 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  part- 
ridges. Strain  and  pound  the  meat  in  a  mortar 
till  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  then  mix  the  pulp  in 
some  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  has  been  stewed. 
The  pie-crust  being  raised,  and  ready  to  receive 
the  partridges,  put  them  in  with  the  above-men- 
tioned forcemeat  over  them,  and  over  that  lay 
some  thin  slices  of  bacon.  Cover  the  pie  with  a 
thick  lid,  and  be  sure  to  close  it  well  at  the  sides, 
to  prevent  the  gravy  from  boiling  out  at  the  place 
where  the  joining  is  made,  which  would  occasion 
the  partridges  to  eat  dry.  This  sized  pie  will  re- 
quire three  hours'  baking,  but  be  careful  not  to 
put  it  in  a  fierce  heated  oven.  A  pound  of  fresh 
truffles  will  add  considerably  to  the  merits  of  this 
excellent  pie. 

Bee/»t«ah  and  Oy«tor  PU^ 

Cut  3  pounds  of  fillet  of  beef  or  rump  steaks  into 
large  scallops,  fry  them  quickly  over  a  very  brisk 
fire  so  as  to  brown  them  before  they  are  half 
done;  then  place  them  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
leaving  the  centre  open  in  two  successire  layers ; 
fill  the  centre  with  four  doien  oysters,  previously 
parboiled  and  bearded,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  pour  the  following  preparation  over  the 
whole.  When  the  scallops  of  beef  have  been 
fried  in  a  sauce  or  fryingpan,  pour  nearly  all  the 
grease  out,  and  shake  a  tablespoon ful  of  flour  into 
it;  stir  this  over  the  fire  for  one  minute,  and  then 
add  a  pint  of  good  gravy  or  broth,  two  tablespoons- 
ful  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  Harvey  sauce,  and  the  liquor  of  the  oysters ; 
stir  the  whole  over  the  fire,  and  keep  it  boiling 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Half  an  hour  after  this 
lauce  has  been  poured  into  the  pie,  cover  it  with 
puff-  paste  in  the  usual  way,  bake  it  for  an  hour' 
and  a  half,  and  serve. 

Chicken  Pie,  a  la  Beine, 

Cut  2  chickens  into  small  members,  as  for  fricas> 
■ee ;  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pie-dish  with  layers 
of  scallops  of  veal  and  ham  placed  alternately; 
season  with  chopped  mushrooms  and  parsley, 
pepper  and  salt,  then  add  a  little  white  sauce; 
next  place  in  the  dish  the  pieces  of  chicken  in  neat 
order,  and  round  these  put  a  plover's  egg  in  each 
eavity ;  repeat  the  seasoning  and  the  sauce,  lay  a 
few  thin  slices  of  dressed  ham  neatly  trimmed  on 
the  top;  cover  the  pie  with  puff  paste,  ornament 
this  with  pieces  of  the  same  cut  into  the  form  of 
leaves,  etc.,  egg  the  pie  over  with  a  paste-brush, 
•ad  bake  it  for  one  hour  and  a  hal£    A  very  good 


chicken  pie  may  be  made  by  omitting  the  pIoTcr's 
eggs,  mushrooms,  ham,  and  the  sauce ;  substitot- 
ing  for  these  the  yolk  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  chop- 
ped parsley,  bacon,  and  a  little  mushroom  catsups 
some  common  gravy,  or  even  water. 

BeefwUnk  and  Oyeier  Pudding^ 

Line  a  two-quart  pudding  basin  with  some  beef- 
suet  paste ;  fill  this  lining  with  a  preparation  ainai- 
lar  to  that  described  for  making  beefsteak  and 
oyster  pie,  except  that  the  sauce  must  be  more  re- 
duced. When  the  pudding  is  filled,  wet  the  edges 
of  the  paste  round  the  top  of  the  basin  with  a 
paste«brush  dipped  in  water,  cover  it  with  a  piece 
of  suet- paste  rolled  out  to  the  size  of  the  baaio, 
fasten  it  down  by  bearing  all  round  the  edge  with 
the  thumb,  and  then  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
twist  the  edges  of  the  paste  over  and  over  »o  as 
to  give  it  a  corded  appoaranoe.  This  puddingy 
must  be  either  steamed  or  boiled  three  hours ; 
when  done  turn  it  out  of  the  basin  carefully,  pour 
some  rich  brown  gravy  under  it  and  serve. 

Kidney  Pudding. 

Cut  two  pounds  of  sheep's  or  lamb's  kidnejv 
into  scallops,  put  them  into  a  basin  with  aonae 
chopped  parsley,  shallot,  and  a  litUe  thyme,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt;  then  add  a  large 
gravyspoonful  of  good  sauce,  and  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon ;  mix  these  ingredients  well  together. 
Line  a  basin  with  suet-paste,  and  fill  the  pudding 
with  the  foregoing  preparation;  cover  it  in  the 
usual  way,  steam  or  boil  it  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  when  sent  to  table  pour  under  it  some 
rich  brown  gravy,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  Indian  soy,  and  serve. 

Egg$,  au  Oratin, 

Boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  when  done  take  off  the 
shells,  cut  them  in  slices,  and  set  them  aside  on  a 
plate.  Next,  put  a  large  tablesnoonful  of  white 
sauce  into  a  stewpan  to  boil  over  the  stove  fire,  and 
when  it  ts  sufficiently  reduced,  add  2  ounces  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  a  small  pat  of  butter,  a 
little  nutmeg,  pepper,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon;  stir  this  quickly  over 
the  stove  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  then 
withdraw  it  from  the  fire.  Claoe  the  eggs  in 
close  circular  rows,  in  the  dish,  spread  some  of 
the  preparation  in  between  each  layer,  observin|^ 
that  the  whole  must  be  dished  up  in  the  form  of  a 
dome ;  smooth  the  surface  over  with  the  remainder 
of  the  sauce,  strew  some  fried  bread-crumba 
mixed  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese  over  the  top, 
put  some  fried  crSuttm*  of  bread  or  pastry  round 
the  base,  and  set  them  in  the  oven  to  bake  for 
about  ten  minutes,  then  send  to  table. 

Omelet f  with  fine  Herhe, 

Break  6  eggs  in  a  basin,  to  these  add  \  a  gill 
of  cream,  a  small  pat  of  buttor  broken  in  small 
pieces,  a  spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  some  pep- 
per and  salt ;  then  put  4  onnoes  of  fresh  butter 
in  an  omelet-pan  on  the  stove  fire;  while  the 
butter  is  melting,  whip  the  eggs,  eto.,  well  to- 
gether until  they  become  frothy ;  as  soon  as  the 
butter  begins  to  fritter^  pour  the  eggs  into  the 
pan,  and  stir  the  omelet  as  Uie  eggs  appear  to  ael 
and  become  firm ;  when  the  whole  has  become  par- 
tially set,  roll  the  omelet  into  the  fMia  of  an  oval 
cushion,  allow  it  to  acquire  a  golden  color  on  one 
side  over  the  fire,  and  then  turn  it  out  on  its  dish; 
pour  a  little  thin  sauce,  or  half  glase  under  it, 
and  serva 

(hneleif  with  Parmeean  Cheeee, 

Break  6  eggs  into  a  basin,  then  add  a  gill  of 
cream,  4  onnoes  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  !*ome 
pepper,  and  a  little  salt;  beat  the  whole  well 
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together,  aad  finish  the  onelet   m   preriowily 
directed. 

Egg»  a  la  Davphing, 

Boil  10  eggs  hard,  take  oflf  the  shells,  and  oat 
neh  egg  into  halves,  lengthwise ;  sooop  the  yolks 
oni  and  pac  them  into  the  mortar,  and  plaoe  the 
whites  on  »  dish.    Add  4  ouaoes  of  butter  to  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  also  the  eramb  ef  a  Freach-roU 
soaked  in  cream,  some  ehopped  parsley,  grated 
nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt,  and  2  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese;  pound  the  whole  well  together, 
and  then  add  1  whole  egg  and  the  yolks  of  2 
others ;  mix  these  well  together  by  pounding,  and 
use  this  preparation  for  filling  the  whites  of  eggs 
kept  in  reserve  for  the  purpose,  smooth  them  over 
with  the  blade  of  a  small  knife  dipped  in  water,  and 
as  they  are  filled  plaoe  them  on  a  dish.    Next, 
with  some  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion, spread  a  thin  foundation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  proceed  to  raise  the  eggs  up  in  S  or 
4  tiers,  to  a  pyramidal  form,  a  single  egg  orown- 
ing  the  whole ;  4  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs  mast 
then  be  rubbed  through  a  wire-sieve,  over  the 
tmtremaiu  for  them  to  fall  upon  in  shreds,  like 
vermicelli;  piaoe  a  border  of  fried  crdHtons  of 
bread  round  the  base,  and  set  the  eggs  in  the  oven 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  that  they  may  be  baked 
of  a  bright  yellow  color;  when  done  withdraw 
them,  pour  some  thin  B6chamel  round  the  etiirs- 
miu,  and  serve. 

Pontiff '•  Sauee, 
Soak  sliees  of  veal,  ham,  slieed  onions,  earrots, 
parsnips,  and  a  white  head  of  celery ;  add  a  glass 
of  white  wine,  as  much  good  broth,  a  dove  of 
garlic,  4  shallots,  1  dove,  a  little  coriander,  and 
2  sliees  of  peeled  lemons.  Boil  on  a  slow  fire  till 
the  meat  is  done ;  skim  it  and  sift  in  a  sieve ;  add 
a  little  catsup,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fine  chop- 
ped parsley,  just  before  it  is  used. 

Nun'$  Sauce, 

Pat  sliees  of  veal  and  ham  in  a  stewpan,  with 
a  spoonful  of  oil,  2  mushrooms,  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
a  clove  of  garlic,  2  heads  of  cloves,  i  a  leaf  of 
laurel ;  let  it  catch  a  little  on  the  fire;  then  add 
some  good  broth,  a  little  gravy,  and  some  white 
wine,  simmer  it  for  some  time,  skim  it  well,  and 
sift  in  a  sieve.  When  ready  add  2  or  3  green 
shallots,  and  a  dosen  of  pistachio-nuts,  whole. 

^atiee  Ptquante, 
Pat  a  bit  of  butter  with  2  sliced  onions  into  a 
■tewpan,  with  a  carrot,  a  parsnip,  a  little  thyme, 
laarel,  basil,  2  doves,  2  shallots,  a  clove  of  garlic, 
and  some  parsley ;  turn  the  whole  over  the  fire 
until  it  be  wdi  colored ;  then  shake  in  some  flour, 
and  moisten  it  with  some  broth,  and  a  spoonful 
of  vinegar.  Let  it  boil  over  a  slow  fire;  skim  and 
strain  it  through  a  sieve.  Season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  serve  it  with  any  dish  required  to  be 
heightened. 

Sauce  for  VeaL 

Take  the  bones  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  veal, 
dredge  them  well  with  flour,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a  pint^nd  a  half  of  broth  or  water, 
a  small  onion,  a  little  grated  or  finely  minced 
lemon-peel,  or  the  peel  of  a  quarter  of  a  small 
lemon  pared  as  thin  as  possible,  half  a  teaiipoun- 
ful  of  suit,  and  a  blade  of  pounded  mace ;  to  thicken 
it,  rub  a  tablespoonfnl  of  flour  into  half  an  ounce 
of  batter ;  stir  it  into  the  broth,  and  set  it  on  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil  very  gently  for  about  half  an 
hour,  strain  throngh  a  tammis  or  sieve,  and  it  is 
ready  to  put  to  the  veal  to  warm  up,  which  is  to 
be  done  by  placing  the  stewpan  by  the  side  of  the 
fire.  6queese  in  half  a  lemon,  and  cover  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish  with  toasted  bread  sippets  cut 


into  triaaglei,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  lUces  of 
ham  or  bacon. 

Biekamel,  or  White  Sauce, 
Cut  in  square  pieces,  half  an  inch  thick,  2  poands 
of  lean  veal,  i  a  pound  of  lean  ham,  melt  in  a 
stewpan  2  ounces  of  butter;  when  melte<l  let  the 
whole  simmer  until  it  is  ready  to  catch  at  the  bot- 
tom (it  requires  great  attention,  as.  if  it  happen  to 
catch  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewnan,  it  will  spoil 
the  look  ef  your  saace),  then  add  to  it  3  table- 
spoonsful  of  flour;  when  well  mixed,  add  to  it  9 
pints  of  broth  or  water,  pour  a  little  at  a  time, 
that  the  thickening  be  smooth,  stir  it  until  it  boils, 
put  the  stewpan  on  the  comer  of  the  stove  to  boil 
gently  for  two  hours,  season  it  with  4  cloves,  1 
onion,  12  peppercorns,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  few 
mushrooms,  and  a  fagot  made  of  parsley,  a  sprig 
of  thyme,  and  a  bay-leaf.  Let  the  sauce  reduce 
to  a  quart,  skim  the  fat  off,  and  strain  it  through 
a  tammis  doth. 

Kitckener^e  (Dr,)  Sauce,  Superlative. 

Claret  or  Port  wine,  and  mushroom  catsup,  » 
pint  of  each ;  \  a  pint  of  walnut  or  other  pickle 
liquor;  pounded  anchovies,  4  ounces;  fresh  lemon- 
peel,  pared  very  thin,  1  ounce;  peeled  and  sliced 
shallots,  the  same ;  scraped  horse-radish,  1  onnoe ; 
allitpice  and  black  pepper  powdered,  i  an  ounce 
each;  Cayenne,  1  drachm,  or  curry  powder,  3 
drachms;  celery-seed,  bruised,  a  drachm.  All 
avoirdapots  weight  Pat  these  into  a  wide  mouth 
bottle,  stop  it  dose,  shake  it  up  every  day  for  a 
fortnight,  and  sirain  it,  when  some  think  it  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  quarter  pint  soy,  or 
thick  browning,  and  you  will  have  a  "delicious 
double  rdish." 

Sauce  Italiewne, 

Put  a  piece  of  butter  into  a  stewpan,  with 
mushrooms,  onion,  parsley,  and  ^  of  a  laurel-leaf, 
all  cut  fine ;  turn  the  whole  over  the  fire  for  some 
time,  and  shake  in  a  little  flour;  moisten  it  with 
a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  as  much  good  broth ; 
add  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  mace ;  beat  all  fine. 
Let  it  boil  half  an  hour ;  then  skim  away  all  the 
fat,  and  serve  it  up.  A  fine  fiavor  may  be  given 
to  it  whilst  boiling,  by  puUing  in  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  which  take  out  before  the  dish  is  served  np. 

Rogovi  of  Aeparague, 
Scrape  100  of  grass  clean ;  put  them  into  oold 
wnter;  cut  them  as  far  as  is  good  and  green; 
chop  small  2  heads  of  endive,  1  young  lettooe, 
and  1  onion.  Put  i  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  the 
stewpan,  and  when  it  is  melted,  put  in  the  grass 
with  the  other  articles.  Shake  them  well,  and 
when  they  have  stewed  10  minutes,  season  them 
with  a  little  pepper  and  salt;  strew  in  a  little 
fiour,  shake  them  about,  and  then  pour  on  i  a  pint 
of  gravy.  Stew  the  whole  till  the  sauce  is  very 
good  and  thick,  and  then  pour  all  into  the  dish. 
Garnish  with  a  few  of  the  small  tops  of  the  grass. 

Hagout  of  Mu$hroome, 
Broil  on  a  gridiron  some  large  peeled  mush- 
rooms, and  dean  off  the  inside ;  when  the  outside 
is  brown,  put  them  into  a  stewpsn  with  a  sufll- 
dent  quantity  of  water  to  cover  them ;  when  they 
have  stewed  10  minutes,  put  to  them  1  spoonful 
of  white  wine,  the  same  of  browning,  and  a  little 
vinegar.  Thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  give  a 
gentle  boil,  and  serve  it  up  with  sippets  round  the 
dish. 

Ragout  of  Artichoke  Btttton*. 

Soak  them  in  warm  water  for  two  or  three  boors, 
changing  the  water ;  then  put  tbem  into  the  stew- 
pan with  some  good  gravy,  mushroom  catsup  or 
powder.     Add  a  little  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt 
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wben  they  boil ;  th!ekeii  tbem  with  a  little  flour, 
put  tbem  into  the  dish  with  sauee  over  them,  and 
■erve  them  hot 

BagmU  of  Caivt^  Sweethrwck. 

8ea1d  2  or  3  eweetbreada,  eat  eaeh .  into  S 
or  4  pieeeSy  and  pat  them  into  a  ttewpan  with 
DOfhrnoma,  butter,  and  a  fagot  of  sweet  herbs; 
aoalc  there  together  a  moment,  then  add  broth 
and  gravy ;  simmer  on  a  slow  fire,  skim  the  sauoe 
well,  and  reduce  it;  season  with  pepper,  salt  and 
lamon-Juiee  when  ready. 

Rngont  of  RooU, 
Cut  oarrots  and  parsnips  to  the  length  of  a  fin- 
ger, and  of  maoh  the  same  thickness ;  boil  them 
till  half  done  in  water,  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  small  bits  of  ham,  chopped  parsley,  and 
■ballots,  pepper  and.  salt,  a  glass  of  wine  and 
broth  ,*  let  them  stew  slowly  until  the  broth  is  re- 
daced  pretty  thick,  and  add  the  squeese  of  a  lemon 
when  ready  to  serve.  For  maigre,  instead  of  ham, 
use  mushrooms,  and  make  a  mixture  beat  up  with 
yolks  of  eggs  and  maigre  broth.  Celery  is  done 
much  the  same,  only  it  is  cut  smaller.  If  these 
roots  are  to  be  served  in  a  boat  for  sauce,  boil 
them  tender  in  the  broth-  pot,  or  in  water,  cut  them 
into  the  desired  lenjfth,  and  serve  with  a  good 
gravy  or  white  sauce. 

Cottage  CheeM, 

Take  1  or  more  quarts  of  sour  milk,  put  it  in  a 
warm  place,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  whey  sep- 
arates  fVom  the  curd ;  then  pour  it  into  a  three- 
cornered  bag,  hang  it  up,  and  let  it  drain  until 
•very  particle  of  whey  has  dripped  from  it ;  then 
turn  it  out,  and  mash  with  a  spoon  until  very  fine, 
after  which  add  a  little  milk  or  cream,  with  salt  to 
taste ;  before  sending  to  table  (if  liked)  dredge  a 
little  black  pepper  over  the  top. 

Maitrt  <rH6tel  Bntter, 

Put  i  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  upon  a  plate, 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  2  large  tablespoons- 
#iil  of  chopped  parsley,  ^  a  teaspoon ful  of  salt, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  blaek  pepper  ;^mix  all 
well  together,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  use. 

Mtuhroom  Cattup, 

Clean  the  mushrooms  by  wiping  them,  and  cut* 
ting  off  the  ends  of  the  stems.  Put  them  in  a  deep 
pan,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  each  layer.  Let  them 
remain  for  2  days.  Then  put  them  in  a  sieve,  and 
■train  off  all  the  Juice.  Pour  it  into  your  preserv- 
ing-kettle, allow  12  cloves,  12  allspice,  2  or  3 
pieces  of  mace,  and  ^  of  a  small  nutmeg,  grated. 
Let  it  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  remove  it  ttom  the 
Are,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three  days.  Strain 
and  bottle  for  use. 

Tomato  CaUup. 

Take  i  a  peck  of  tomatoes,  wash  and  slice  them ; 
put  them  in  your  preserving-kettle,  and  let  them 
stew  gently  until  quite  soft,  but  do  not  stir  them. 
Sirain  the  juice  through  a  sieve,  pour  it  back  into 
the  kettle.  Add  24  cloves,  \  an  ounce  of  allspice, 
\  an  ounce  of  mace ;  salt  and  Cayenne  to  your 
taste.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  until  re- 
duced to  half  the  original  quantity.  The  next 
day  strain  out  the  spice,  and  to  every  pint  of  juice 
add  i  gill  of  vinegar,  and  bottle  for  use. 

TTttis  Sauee, 

Two  ounces  of  butter,  2  teaspoonsful  of  flour,  \ 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  1  gill  of  Madeira  wine,  | 
a  pound  of  sugar,  ^  a  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  the 
flour  and  butter  together;  poor  in  the  boiling 
water ;  let  it  boils  a  few  minutes ;  then  add  the 
sugar  and  wine.  Just  before  going  to  table  add 
the  natmeg.    Serve  hot. 


Crtam  BSehomd  Samce, 
Put  6  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a  middle-siied 
stewpan ;  add  4  ounces  of  sifted  flour,  some  nut- 
meg, a  few  peppercorns,  and  a  little  salt;  knead 
the  whole  well  together;  then  cut  1  carrot  and  1 
onion  into  very  thin  slices,  throw  them  into  the 
stewpan,  and  also  a  bouquet  of  parsley  and  thyme, 
tied  together;  next  moisten  these  with  a  quart  of 
white  broth  and  a  pint  of  cream;  and  having 
stirred  the  sauce  over  the  stove-flre  for  aboat  ^  an 
hour,  pass  it  through  the  tammy  into  the  basin 
for  use.  This  sauce  is  not  expensive, neither  does 
it  require  much  time  or  trouble  to  make.  It  M 
useful  as  a  substitute  for  other  white  sanoea,  smd 
also  for  many  other  purposes. 

Poor  Man*9  Sauoe. 

Chop  an  onion  very  flne,  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  gently  fry  the 
onion  on  the  flre  until  it  assumes  a  light-brown 
color;  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of  white-wine 
vinegar,  and  a  pinch  of  pepper;  allow  these  to 
simmer  for.  3  minutes,  and  then  add  a  small 
ladleful  of  blond  of  veal  or  eoMommi ;  let  the 
whole  be  reduced  to  half  the  original  quantity ; 
and,  just  before  using  the  sauce,  throw  in  a  spoon- 
fhl  of  chopped  and  blanched  parslej: 


Poitrade  Sauce. 
Take  1  carrot,  1  onion,  and  I  head  of  celery ; 
cut  them  into  very  small  dice,  and  place  them  in 
a  stewpan,  with  2  ounces  of  raw  lean  of  ham  cut 
similarly,  some  thyme,  and  1  bay- leaf,  1  blade  of 
mace,  a  few  peppercorns,  and  some  parsley;  fry 
theae  with  a  little  butter,  of  a  light-brown  oolor; 
moisten  with  2  glasses  of  sherry  and  1  of  French 
vinegar;  reduce  the  above  to  one-half  its  quan- 
tity, and  then  add  a  small  ladlefbl  of  brown  sauce 
and  a  little  coutommi  ;  stir  the  sauce  till  it  boils, 
and  then  set  it  by  the  side  to  clear  itself;  skim  it, 
and  pass  it  through  a  tammy  to  keep  ready 
for  use. 

Indian  Curry  Sauee, 
Take  2  large  onions,  1  carrot,  and  1  bead  of 
celery,  and  slice  them  very  thin ;  place  these  with 
2  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a  stewpan,  and  fry 
them  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  onions  are  nearly 
melted,  but  without    beooming   brown;    add    3 
blades  of  mace,  some  thyme,  and  1  bay-leaf,  I 
bouquet  of  parsley,  and  2  tablespoonsful  of  Cooks' 
or  Bruoe's  meat  curry  paste,l  tablespoonful  of  carry 
powder,  and  as  much  browning  or  flour  as  may  he 
required  to  thicken  the  quantity  of  sauce  needed; 
moisten  with  some  good  broth  or  eonsommiy  and 
stir  the  sauce  on  the  flre  till  it  boils ;  then  set  it 
by  the  side  to  clear  itself  of  the  butter,  etc    Hav- 
ing skimmed  and  reduced  the  sauce  to  a  proper  con> 
sistency,  pass  it  through  a  tammy  (extracting  the 
parsley),  as  for  a  pnrfe,  and  take  it  up  ready  for 
use,  or  add  it  to  whatever  kind  of  meat  is  pre- 
pared for  the  curry;   observing  that  the  broth 
thereof  should  be  used  for  making  the  sauce. 

Brown  Oyeter  Satiee, 
Prepare  this  precisely  as  the  last  sauce,  but,  in- 
stead of  the  cream,  use  an  equal  quantity  of  brown 
gravy.  Brown  oyster  sauce  is  a  very  desirable 
accessory  to  beefsteaks,  beef-pudding,  beefsteak  ' 
pie,  broiled  slices  of  cod-fish,  and  various  other 
plain  dressed  dishes. 

Oerman  Swfel  Sane§, 

Stew  6  ounces  of  dried  cherries  in  2  glasses  of 
red  wine,  together  with  some  bruised  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  lemon-peel,  for  20  minutes  on  a  slow 
flre;  pass  the  whole  through  a  tammy,  and  put  it 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  reduced  brown  sauce 
and  6  ounces  of  stewed  prunes. 
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This  sanee  U  in  great  requMt  for  Oerman  di^hea ; 
it  improves  the  flaror  of  braized  Tenuon  in  iU  va- 
ried forms  of  preparatioDy  and  is  preferred  by 
■Bany  for  that  purpose  to  Poivrade  or  Piquante 


Cherry  Sauce. 

Pat  a  pot  of  blaek  enrrant  jelly  into  a  stewpan, 
together  with  6  ounces  of  dried  eherries,  a  small 
stick  of  cinnamon,  and  12  oIotss  tied  up  in  a 
pteee  of  moslin ;  moisten  with  i  pint  of  red  wine* 
and  set  the  whole  to  simmer  gently  on  a  slow  fire 
for  10  minotes ;  then  take  out  the  einnamun  and 
l^vee,  and  send  to  table. 

ThiH  kind  of  sanoe  is  well  adapted  for  roast 
hare  or  venison. 

Jitd  Currant  Jelly  Sauce  for  Featsoa. 

BmiM  1  stick  of  cinnamon  and  12  dores,  and 
pat  tbem  into  a  small  stewpan  with  2  ounces  of 
aagar,  and  the  peel  of  one  lemon  pared  off  very 
thin,  stnd  perfectly  free  from  any  portion  of  white 
palp ;  moisten  with  3  glasses  of  Port  wine,  and  set 
the  whole  to  simmer  gently  on  the  fire  for  i  of  an 
hoar  :  then  stmin  it  through  a  sieve  into  a  small 
stewpan,  containing  a  pot  of  red  currant  jelly. 
Just  before  sending  the  same  to  table  set  it  on  the 
fire  to  boil.  In  order  to  melt  the  currant  jelly,  so 
that  it  may  mix  with  the  essence  of  spice,  etc 

Fried  Bread  Sauce. 
Mince  a  little  lean  ham,  and  put  it  into  a  small 
stewpan.  with  1  chopped  shallot,  some  grated  nut- 
uei^,  mignonette- pepper,  and  ^  a  pint  of  good 
gravy ;  simmer  the  whole  on  the  stove-fire  till  re- 
daeed  to  half,  then  strain  it  with  pressure  through 
a  tammy  into  another  small  stewpan,  containing  4 
tablespoonfuls  of  fried  bread-crumbs  of  a  light- 
brown  color,  and  some  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
little  essence  of  chicken,  and  the  juice  of  ^  a 
lemon;  stir  the  sauce  till  it  boils,  and  serve. 
This  kind  of  sanoe  is  appropriate  for  all  small 
birds,  such  as  wheat-ears,  ortolans,  ruffs  and 
reeves,  etc,  etc. 

Brown  Oravy/ar  Roaei  VeaL 

Place  4  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a  stewpan 
and  knead  it  with  a  good  tablespoonful  of  flour; 
add  a  ladlefu)  of  good  brown  gravy,  some  essence 
of  mushrooms  or  mushroom  catsup,  a  little  grated 
nntmeg,  and  pepper ;  stir  the  sauce  on  the  stove, 
and  keep  it  gently  boiling  for  ten  minutes.  If 
it  becomes  too  thick  add  a  little  more  gravy, 
so  as  to  keep  it  of  the  same  consistency  as  any 
other  sauce;  finish  with  a  little  lemon-juice.  If 
there  ia  no  gravy  or  essence  of  mushrooms  at 
hand,  use  in  their  stead  aladleful  of  water,  a  piece 
of  giase,  some  mushroom  catsup,  and  a  little  In- 
dian soy;  these  will  answer  nearly  the  same 
purpose. 

Plain  Curry  Sauce. 

Put  2  onnees  of  fresh  butter  into  a  stewpan, 
together  with  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of  flour 
and  a  good  tablespoonful  of  curry-paste  or  pow- 
der ;  knead  these  well  together,  then  add  a  little 
shred  carrot,  celery  and  onions;  moisten  with 
about  a  pint  of  good  strong  oonsummi ;  stir  the 
sauce  on  the  fire  until  it  boils,  and  after  haying 
kept  it  boiling  for  about  twenty  minutes,  pass  it 
through  the  tammy,  as  for  a  pur6e ;  then  remove 
the  sauce  into  a  bain-marie  or  stewpan,  to  be  used 
when  required.  This  economical  method  of  mak- 
ing curry  sauce  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases 
of  emergency  or  necessity,  otherwise  it  is  desirable 
to  follow  the  directions  contained  in  Indian  Curry 
Sauce 

Caper  Sauce  for  Boihd  Mutton, 

To  about  half  a  pint  of  good  butter  sanoe  add  a 


tablespoonAil  of  capers,  with  a  little  pepper  and 
salt. 

Jfayonntnee  Sauce. 

Place  two  raw  yolks  of  eggs  in  a  round-bottomed 
basin,  and  set  this  in  a  deep  saucepan  containing 
some  p4»unded  ice;  add  a  little  pepper  and  salt  to 
the  yolks,  and  proceed  to  work  them  quickly  with 
the  back  part  of  the  bowl  of  a  wooden  spoou, 
moistening  at  intervals  with  salad-oil  and  vine- 
gar, which  must,  however,  be  sparingly  used  at 
first,  and  gradually  increased  as  you  proceed, 
until  by  this  means  the  quantity  of  sauce  desired 
is  produced ;  add  a  little  lemon-juice  to  make  the 
sauce  white. 

Boar'e  Head  Sauce. 

Grate  a  stick  of  horse-radish,  and  place  it  in  a 
basin  with  4  ounces  of  red  currant-jelly,  a  spoon- 
ful of  mixed  mustard,  the  grated  rind  of  an  orange 
and  lemon,  together  with  the  juice  of  both;  2 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  of  vine- 
gar, and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  salad-oiL  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly  together  and  serve 

HuUaga'tawny  Soiq>. 
Cut  4  pounds  of  a  breast  of  voal  into  pieces, 
about  two  inches  by  one;  put  the  trimmings  inte 
a  stewpad  with  2  quarts  of  watef,  12  corns  of 
black  pepper,  and  the  same  of  allspice;  when 
it  boils  skim  it  clean,  and  let  it'boil  an  hour  and 
a  half,  then  strain  it  off;  while  it  is  boiling,  fry  of 
a  nice  brown  in  butter  the  bits  of  veal  and  4 
onions ;  when  they  arc  done  put  the  broth  to  them, 
and  put  it  on  the  fire ;  when  it  boils  skim  it  dean,  let 
it  simmer  half  an  hour,  then  mix  2  spoonAils  of 
curry  and  the  same  of  flour  with  a  little  cold 
water,  and  a  teaspoonfhl  of  salt;  add  these  to  the 
soup,  and  simmer  it  gently  till  the  veal  is  quite 
tender,  and  it  is  ready ;  or  bone  a  couple  of  fowls 
or  rabbits,  and  stew  them  in  the  manner  directed 
above  for  the  veal ;  and  you  may  put  in  a  bruised 
shallot,  and  some  mace  and  ginger,  instead  of 
black  pepper  and  allspice 

A  Tureen  of  Hodge-Podge  of  Different  Sorta. 

Take  either  a  brisket  of  beef,  mutton,  steaks, 
whole  pigeons,  rabbits  cut  in  quarters,  veal  or 

{>oultry ;  boil  a  long  time  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  short 
iquid,  with  some  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  tur- 
nips, celery,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  green  sballots,  1 
clove  of  garlic,  3  of  spices,  a  laurel  leaf,  thyme, 
a  little  basil,  large  thick  sausages,  and  thin  broth 
or  water;  when  done  drain  the  meat  and  place  it 
upon  a  dish  intermixed  with  roots,  sift  and  skim 
the  sauce,  reduce  some  of  it  to  a  glaze,  if  desired; 
glase  the  moat  with  it,  then  add  some  gravy  on 
the  same  stewpan,  and  broth  snflicient  to  make 
sauce  enough  with  pepper  and  salt ;  sift  it  in  a 
sieve,  and  serve  upon  the  meat  If  brisket  of  beef 
is  used,  let  it  be  half  done  before  putting  in  the 
roots,  which  should  be  scalded  first,  as  it  makes 
the  broth  more  palatable. 

l[otch-Potch.  —  {Afeg  2>o<f«  Recipe.) 
Make  the  stock  of  sweet  fresh  mutton.  Grate 
the  sest  of  2  or  3  large  carrots,  slice  down  alse 
young  turnips,  young  onions,  lettuce  and  pariiley. 
Have  a  full  quart  of  these  things  when  sliced,  and 
another  of  green  peas,  and  sprays  of  cauliflower. 
Put  in  the  vegetables,  withholding  half  the  pess 
till  near  the  end  of  the  process.  Cut  down  4 
pounds  of  tibs  of  lamb  into  small  ohopa  trimming 
off  superfluous  fat,  and  put  them  into  the  soup. 
Boil  well  and  skim  carefully;  add  the  remaining 
peas,  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  when  thick 
enough  serve  the  chops  in  the  tureen  with  the 
hotch-potch. 

Winter  Soup, 

Make  a  good  brown  stock  of  a  small  shin  of 
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beefy  witb  regetables,  earrots,  tarnipi,  enlont  and 
eelery;  when  Buffioiently  boiled  the  vegeUblos 
most  be  taken  ont  whole,  and  the  soup  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt  and  a  little  Csjenne  to  taste, 
also  a  little  Harvey  sauce  and  otttap ;  then  fry 
tome  mutton  cutlets,  the  quantity  required  for  the 
number,  a  pale  brown,  add  them  to  Uie  soup  with 
the  vegetables  cut  up  small. 

Vertmieeili  and  Fe^faMs  Anipw 

Five  pounds  of  lean  beef,  2  heads  of  celery,  2 
earrots,  2  turnips,  4  onions,  I  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs  (in  a  muslin  bag),  ^  an  ounce  of  white  pep- 
per, 1  an  ounce  of  allspice,  a  little  salt,  5  pints  of 
water.  To  be  boiled  «tx  kown,  well  skimmed  and 
strained  from  the  vegetables,  etc  Next  day  1 
•arret,  1  turnip,  the  hearts  of  the  2  beads  of  celery, 
to  be  boiled  in  water  after  being  cut  into  dice,  end 
added  to  the  soup  with  i  of  a  pound  of  vermicelli. 

Lt9big'§  Brotk, 

C|it  1  a  pound  of  freshly-killed  beef  or  chicken 
Into  small  pieoes.  Add  to  it  H  pounds  of  water, 
in  which  are  dissolved  4  drops  of  muriatic  acid 
and  I  of  a  drachm  of  salt.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  let  them  stand  for  an  hour.  Then  strain 
through  a  hair  sieve,  but  without  pressing  or 
squeesing.  Pour  it  again  and  again  through  the 
sieve  until  clear.  Pour  ^  a  pound  of  pure  water 
over  what  is  left  on  the  sieve.  This  broth  is  to  be 
given  oold  to  the  sick. 

Ourry, 

Take  the  skin  olT  2  chickens ;  earve,  wash  and 
dry  them ;  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  teacupful 
of  water,  salt,  and  a  few  onions,  and  stew  them 
irith  a  few  green  peas,  or  the  egg-plant,  till  ten- 
der; then  take  a  lump  of  butter  the  sise  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  a  little  mace,  Cayenne  pepper  to 
taste,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  fresh  turmeric  and 
eardamoms,  pounded  with  a  shallot  in  a  marble 
mortar ;  roll  these  ingredients  with  a  little  flour 
In  the  butter,  and  dissolve  them  in  the  stew.  If 
the  curry  is  to  be  brown,  it  must  be  fried  a  little 
before  the  ourry-ball  is  added  to  the  gravy. 

Another. — Carve  a  pair  of  fat  young  fowls  with 
a  sharp  knife,  precisely  as  if  at  table ;  dust  them 
with  flour,  fry  them  in  butter  till  they  are  well 
browned,  lay  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  slips  of  4 
large  onions ;  add  boiling  water  to  the  browning, 
etc.,  left  in  the  pan,  give  it  a  boil,  and  pour  the 
whole  over  your  chicken ;  if  not  liquor  enough  to 
rather  more  than  cover  it,  add  hot  water ;  put  on 
the  lid  of  your  pan  and  sot  it  on  hot  coala  In 
half  an  hour  take  out  a  oup  of  the  grnvy,  mix  it 
well  with  a  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder,  and 
throw  it  again  into  the  pan  ,*  stir  it  well  round ; 
taste  and  see  if  your  gravy  is  warm,  if  not  add 
Cayenne;  bubble  the  whole  quietly  till  the  fowls 
are  tender,  serve  in  a  deep  dish  with  boiled  rice. 

MnUnjf'a  Ouny, 

Proeeed  as  above;  fry  the  onions,  pieces  of 
fowls,  and  a  couple  of  egg-plnnts  in  slices:  put 
the  whole  in  your  stewpan  with  the  milk  of  2 
oocoa-nuts;  grate  the  flesh,  put  it  into  a  linen 
bag  and  squeese  out  the  juice,  which  nut  in  the 
saucepan  likewise;  add  the  eurry  ana  finish  as 
above. 

Curry  Powder. 

Coriander  seed,  8  ounces ;  turmeric,  6  ounces ; 
black  pepper,  mustard  and  ginger,  each  1  ounce ; 
lesser  cardamom  seeds,  ^  an  ounce ;  Cayenne  pep- 
per, i  an  ounce;  cinnamon  and  cummin  seed,  i 
of  an  ounce  each.  Dry  them  well ;  reduce  them 
separately  to  a  powder ;  pass  them  through  a  fine 
sieve,  and  mix  thorn  well.  It  should  be  kept  in  a 
closely-stopped  bottle  in  a  dry  pli 


White  Smqf. 

Stew  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  a  scrag  of  miittoB 
three  or  four  hours,  with  spiee ;  strain  it ;  blaoeh 
i  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds ;  beat  them  wiiii  * 
spoonful  or  two  of  cream  to  prevent  their  oiling; 
put  them  with  a  pint  of  cream  into  the  soup,  stir 
it  and  give  it  a  boil ;  strain  it  through  a  cloih, 
squeese  the  almonds  as  dry  as  possible,  heat  it 
again,  and  thicken  it  as  a  custard  with  eggs ;  put 
a  toasted  roll  in  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup 
over  it.  If  there  is  a  breast  of  cold  fowl  or  real, 
less  almonds  will  do.  If  the  meat  be  stewed  and 
strained  the  day  before,  it  does  much  better. 
To  make  Jelly  Broth. 

Put  into  the  stewpan  slices  of  beef,  real  fillet^ 
a  fowl,  and  one  or  two  partridges,  aooording  to 
the  quantity  required.  Put  it  on  the  fire  without 
liquid  until  it  catches  a  little,  and  add  the  meat 
now  and  then.  To  give  it  a  proper  color,  add  some 
good  clear  boiling  broth  and  scalded  roots,  as  car- 
rots, turnips,  parsnips,  parsley  roots,  celery,  large 
onione,  two  or  three  cloves,  a  small  bit  of  nutmeg 
and  whole  pepper.  Boil  it  on  a  slow  fire  about 
four  or  Ave  hours  with  attention,  and  add  a  few 
doves  of  garlic  or  eschalots,  and  a  small  fa^ot  or 
bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme  tied  together.  When 
it  is  of  a  good  yellow  color,  sift  it;  it  serves  for 
sauoesy  and  adds  strength  to  the  soups. 

Preparation  of  Cal/'e  Udder. 

The  udder  is  an  elongated  pieoe-of  fat- looking 
snbstanoe  attached  to  the  iniier  part  of  a  leg  of 
veal.  It  is  easily  separated  ttom  the  meat  by  a 
knife,  and  should  then  be  bound  round  with  twine 
in  the  shape  of  a  sausage,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  to  pieces  on  taking  it  out  of  the  stockpot; 
the  udder  so  tied  up  is  then  put  into  the  sioekpot 
to  boil.  Having  allowed  the  dressed  udder  time 
to  cool  and  get  firm,  either  on  the  ioe  or  otherwise^ 
pare  off  the  outside  with  a  knife^  cut  it  into  small 
pieoes,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar;  then  mb  it 
through  a  wire  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and 
put  it  on  a  plate  upon  the  ioe  to  cool,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  quite  firm  when  required  for  use. 

Note. — The  two  foregoing  preparations  being 
the  basis  of  a  great  variety  of  forcemeats,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  well  understood  be- 
fore attempting  the  following  more  complicated 
amalgamations.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that 
all  meat  and  fish  intended  for  qnenellee  must  be 
forced  through  a  wire  sieve  by  rubbing  it  vigoi 
onsly  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon,  and  then 
be  kept  on  ice  till  used. 

Forcemeat  of  Liver  and  Bam^for  Baieod  Piee, 

Take  the  whole  or  part  of  a  light-eolored  ealfs 
liver,  or  several  fat  livers  of  any  kind  of  poultry, 
if  to  be  obtained.  «If  oalfs  liver  be  used,  eot  it 
into  rather  small  square  pieces,  and,  if  time  per- 
mit, steep  them  in  oold  spring-water,  in  order  to 
extract  the  blood,  so  that  the  forcemeat  may  be 
whiter.  Take  the  pieoes  of  liver  out  of  the  water, 
and  place  them  upon  a  clean  rubber,  to  drain  the 
water  from  them.  Meanwhile  out  some  fat  ham 
or  bacon  (in  equal  proportion  to  the  liver)  into 
square  pieces,  put  them  into  a  sauce- pan  on  a  brisk 
fire  to  fry ;  after  which  add  the  pieoes  of  liver,  and 
fry  the  whole  of  a  light-brown  color;  season  with 
Cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  prepared 
aromatic  spiee.  some  chopped  mushrooms,  parsley, 
and  three  shallots.  After  this  take  the  pieees  of 
liver  and  ham  out  of  the  pan,  lay  them  on  a  ohop- 
ping-board,  and  chop  them  fine;  then  put  then 
into  a  mortar  with  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
pan;  pound  the  whole  thoroughly,  and  rub  it 
through  a  wire  sieve  on  to  an  earthen  dish.  Tbii 
kind  of  forcemeat,  or  farco,  is  aa  excellent  ingrs* 
dient  in  making  raised  pies. 
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Jfyrttig  Scmp, 

Take  4  Mrrott  uid  M  many  tarnipti  Mraped 
afed  washed ;  aeoop  them  into  the  form  of  small 
olivea  or  peas,  with  a  vegetable  aeoop  of  either 
•hape;  add  the  white  part  of  3  heada  of  celery, 
24  email  uniona  (without  the  green  atalk),  and  1 
head  of  firm  white  oaaliflower,  eat  into  amall 
flowerets.  Blanoh  or  parboil  the  foregoing  in 
boiling  water  f«»r  three  mtnutea,  strain  them  on  a 
sieve,  and  then  throw  them  into  3  qnarts  of  bright 
eon9omm»4  of  fowL  Let  the  whole  boil  gently  for 
half  an  hour  by  the  side  of  the  stove  fire;  then 
add  the  white  leaves  of  2  eabbage-lettaoes  (pre- 
viously stamped  out  with  a  round  cutter  the  site 
of  a  shilling),  a  handful  of  sorrel-leaves,  snipped 
or  cut  like  the  lettnees,  a  few  leaves  of  tarragon 
and  ehervil,  and  a  small  pieoe  of  sugar.  Let  these 
eoDtinue  to  boil,  gently  until  done.  When  about 
to  send  the  soup  to  ta^le,  put  into  t)ie  tureen  half 
a  pint  of  yonng  green  peas,  an  equal  quantity  of 
asparagus-heads  boiled  green,  and  a  handful  of 
small  cr4utoH9  d  /«t  dmdu—,  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Cut  the  crust  off  a  rasped  French 
roll  into  strips;  stamp  or  cut  out  these  with  a 
round  tin  or  steel  cutter  into  small  pellets,  about 
the  sise  of  a  dime,  and  dry  them  in  the  oven  to 
be  ready  for  use.  Before  sending  the  soup  to 
table,  taste  it  to  asoertain  whether  i^  be  sufficiently 

seasoned. 

JtUittme  Soup» 

Take  S  red  carrots  of  a  large  sise,  as  many 
sound  turnips,  and  the  white  parts  of  the  same 
number  of  leeks,  heads  of  celery,  and  onions.  Gut 
all  these  vegetables  into  fine  shreds  an  inch  long ; 
put  them  into  a  eonvenient-siied  stewpan,  #ith  2 
oancea  of  fresh  batter,  a  little  salt,  and  a  tei^^poon- 
fol  of  pounded  sugar.  Bimmer  these  vegetables  on 
a  slow  stove  Are,  taking  care  they  do  not  bum. 
When  they  become  slightly  brown  add  3  quarts 
of  veal  gravy  or  light-colored  eontommS;  let  the 
soap  boil,  skim  sJl  the  butter  off  as  it  rises  to 
Uie  surfaee,  and,  when  the  vegetables  are  done, 
throw  in  the  leaves  of  two  eabbage-leltuoes  and  a 
handful  of  sorrel,  shred  like  the  carrots,  etc ;  add 
ft  few  leaves  of  tarragon  and  chervil.  Boil  the 
whole  for  ten  minutes  longer,  taste  the  soup  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  seasoning  is  oor- 
leet,  and  serve. 

Scotch  Broth. 

Take  a  neck  of  fresh  mutton ;  trim  it  the  same 
u  for  cutlets ;  take  the  scrag  and  trimmings,  with 
2  earrots,  8  turnips,  2  heads  of  celery,  2  onions,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  and  a  sprig  of  thyme,  and  with 
these  make  soma,jnutton  broth,  filling  up  with 
either  broth  from  the  common  stockpot  or  with 
Water.  While  the  mutton  broth  is  boiling,  cut  op 
the  neek  of  mutton,  previously  ffrlmmed  for  the 
purpose,  into  chops,  which  should  have  the  super- 
fluous skin  and  fat  pared  away,  and  place  them  in 
a  three-quart  stewpan,  together  with  the  red  or 
outer  part  of  2  carrots,  3  turnips,  2  leeks,  1  onion, 
and  2  heskds  of  celery  —  the  wnole  of  these  to  be 
eot  in  tiie  form  of  very  small  dice ;  add  6  ounces 
of  Scotch  barley,  previously  washed  and  parboiled, 
SBd  then  poor  on  to  the  whol#  the  broth  made 
ffoB  the  scrag,  ete,  when  strained  and  the  fat  re- 
moved. Allow  the  soup  thus  far  prepared  to  boil 
gmtly  until  the  chops  and  vegetables  be  thor- 
oughly done.  Five  minutes  before  sending  the 
■oup  to  table  throw  into  it  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  and  blanched  parsley.  Be  sparing  in 
^e  use  of  salty  so  as  not  to  overpower  the  simple 
Wt  sweet  flavor  which  characterizes  this  broth. 

ffodgc^Podgc 
Hake  th«  mntton  broth  as  shown  in  the  pre- 


ceding directions,  and  in  addition  to  its  oontentg 
add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  green  peas  (either  mar- 
rowfats or  Prussian-blues).  Allow  the  soup  to 
boil  gently  until  the  ingredients  be  thoroughly 
done,  then  mix  in  with  them  one  pint  of  purte 
of  green  spinach  and  parsely ;  taste  to  ascertain 
that  the  seasoning  be  oorrect,  and  serve. 

Lettueo  and  Wholc-Pca  Soup, 

Piek,  wash  and  blanch  a  doten  white-heart 
cabbage-lettuces ;  cut  tbom  open  and  spread  them 
on  a  clean  napkin;  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt ;  then  put  t^o  together  face  to  face  and 
proceed  to  tie  them  up  with  twine.  Cover  the 
bottom  of  a  stewpan  with  thin  layers  of  fat  bacon 
and  place  the  lettuce  thereon ;  pour  over  them 
some  broth  from  the  boiling  stockpot,  over  which 
lay  a  round  of  buttered  paper,  place  the  lid  on 
the  stewpan,  start  them  to  b<»il  on  the  fire,  and 
then  place  them  on  a  slackened  stove  to  simmer 
gently  for  about  an  hour,  after  which  drain  the 
lettuces  on  a  clean  napkin,  untie  them,  and  after 
having  cut  them  into  inch  lengths  lay  them  in 
the  soup- tureen,  together  with  a  pint  of  young 
green  peas  boiled  for  the  purpose  and  a  small  pinch 
of  pepper.  Take  every  particle  of  fat  off  the  broth 
in  which  the  lettnees  have  been  braised  and  add 
it  to  the  lettuces  and  peas  already  in  the  tureen, 
over  which  pour  2  quarts  of  bright,  strong  eon- 
Bommi  of  fowl ;  ascertain  that  the  soup  is  pala- 
table, and  having  thrown  in  a  handful  of  duchess's 
crusts,  send  to  table. 

TurtUSomp. 

Procure  a  fine,  lively,  fat  turtle,  weighing  about 
120  pounds,  fi»h  of  this  weight  being  considered 
the  best,  as  their  fat  is  not  liable  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  that  disagreeable,  strong  flavor  ob- 
jected to  in  fish  of  larger  sise.  On  the  other 
hand,  turtles  of  very  small  sise  seldom  possess 
sufficient  fat  or  sobstanoe  to  make  them  worth 
dressing.  When  time  permits  kill  the  turtle  over- 
night, Uiat  it  may  be  left  to  bleed  in  a  cool  place 
till  the  next  morning,  when  at  an  early  hour  it 
should  be  cut  up  for  scalding,  that  being  the  first 
part  of  the  operation.  If,  however,  the  turtle  is 
required  for  immediate  use,  to  save  time  the  fish 
may  be  scalded  as  soon  as  it  is  killed.  The  turtle 
being  ready  for  cutting  up,  lay  it  on  its  back,  and 
with  a  large  kitchen-knife  separate  the  fat  or 
belly-shell  from  the  back  by  making  an  incision 
all  round  the  inner  edge  of  the  shell ;  when  all 
the  fieshy  parts  adhering  to  the  shell  have  been 
carefully  cut  away,  it  may  be  set  aside.  Then 
detach  the  intestines  by  running  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  knife  closely  along  the  spine  of  the  fish, 
and  remove  them  instantly  in  a  pail  to  be  thrown 
away.  Cut  off  the  fins  and  separate  the  fleshy 
parts,  which  place  on  a  dish  by  themselves  till 
wanted.  Take  particular  care  of  every  particle 
of  the  green  fat,  which  lies  chiefly  at  the  sockets 
of  the  fore-fins,  and  more  or  less  all  round  the  in- 
terior of  the  fish,  if  in  good  condition.  Let  this 
fat,  which,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  is  elastic  and 
of  a  bluish  color  while  raw,  be  steeped  for  sev- 
eral hours  in  cold  spring-water,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  impurities; 
then' with  a  meat-saw  divide  the  upper  and  under 
shells  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  to  handle^ 
and  having  put  them  with  the  fins  and  head  into 
a  large  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  proceed 
quickly  to  scald  them ;  by  this  means  they  will 
be  separated  Arom  the  homy  substance  which 
covers  them,  which  will  then  be  easily  removed. 
They  most  then  be  put  into  a  larger  stockpot 
nearly  filled  with  fresh  hot  water  and  left  to  con- 
tinue boiling  by  the  side  of  the  stove-fire  until 
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the  glatinovt  sabsUiiM  lepantei  eMfly  from  the 
bones.  Place  the  pieces  of  to  rile  oarefnllj  upon 
elean  dishes  and  put  them  in  the  larder  to  get 
eold;  thejr  should  then  be  cut  up  into  pieoes 
abont  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  which  pieces  are 
to  be  finally  put  into  the  sonp  when  it  is  nearly 
finished.  Put  the  bones  back  into  the  broth  to 
boil  an  hour  longer,  fur  the  doable  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting all  their  savor  and  to  effect  the  reduction 
of  the  turtle  broth,  which  is  to  be  used  for  filling 
up  the  turtle  stookpot  hereafter.  In  order  to  save 
time*  while  the  above  is  tn  operation  the  turtle 
stock  or  eoRcomm^  should  be  prepared  as  follows : 
With  4  ounces  of  fresh  butter  spread  the  bottom 
of  an  18  gallon  stockpot;  then  place  in  it  3  pounds 
of  raw  ham  out  in  slices;  over  these  put  40  pounds 
of  leg  of  beef  and  knuckles  of  veal,  4  old  hens 
(after  having  removed  their  fillets,  which  are  to 
be  kept  for  making  tbo  qtuneilet  for  the  soup) ; 
to  these  add  all  the  fleshy  pieoes  of  the  turtle  (ex- 
eepting  those  pieoes  intended  for  entrft),  and  then 
place  on  the  top  the  head  and  fins  of  the  turtle; 
moisten  the  whole  with  a  bqttle  of  Madeira  and 
4  quarts  of  good  stock ;  add  a  pottle  of  mush- 
rooms, 13  cloves,  4  blades  of  mace,  a  handful  of 
Jtarsley  roots  and  a  good-sised  bouquet  of  pars- 
ey  tied  up  with  2  bay  leaves,  thyme,  green 
onions  and  shallots.  Set  the  eontommi  thus  pre- 
pared on  a  brisk  stove  fire  to  boil  sharply,  and 
when  the  liquid  has  become  reduced  to  a  glace 
fill  the  stookpot  up  instantly,  and  as  soon  as  it 
boils  skim  it  thoroughly,  garnish  with  the  usual 
eomplemont  of  vegetables,  and  remove  it  to  the 
side  of  the  stove  to  boil  gently  for  fi  hours.  Re- 
member to  probe  the  head  and  fins  after  they 
have  been  boiled  2  hours,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
done  drain  them  on  a  dish,  cover  them  with  a  wet 
napkin  well  saturated  with  water  to  prevent  it 
from  sticking  to  them,  and  put  them  away  in  a 
oool  place  with  the  remainder  of  the  glutinous 
parts  of  the  turtle  already  spoken  of.  The  stock- 
pot  should  now  be  filled  up  with  the  turtle  broth 
reserved  for  that  purpose  as  directed  above. 
When  the  turtle  stock  is  done  strain  it  00"  into  an 
appropriate-sised  stockpot,  remove  every  parti- 
ele  of  fat  from  the  surface,  and  then  proceed  to 
thicken  it  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  flour 
to  the  consistency  of  thin  sauce.  Work  this 
exactly  in  tbe  same  manner  as  practised  iif 
brown  sauce,  in  order  to  extract  all  the  butter 
and  scum,  so  as  to  give  it  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance. One  bottle  of  old  Madeira  must  now  be 
added,  together  with  a  purfe  of  herbs  of  tbe 
following  kinds,  to  be  made  as  here  directed : 
Sweet  basil  must  form  one-third  proportion  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  herbs  intended  to  be  used; 
winter  savory,  marjoram  and  lemon-thyme  in 
equal  quantities,  making  np  the  other  two-thirds ; 
add  to  these  a  double-handful  of  green  shallots 
and  some  trimmings  of  mushrooms ;  moisten  with 
a  quart  of  broth,  and  having  stewed  these  herbs 
for  about  an  hour  rub  the  whole  through  the 
tammy  into  a  nurSe,  This  purie  being  added 
to  the  soup,  a  little  Cayenne  pepper  should  then 
be  introduced.  The  pieces  of  turtle,  as  well  as 
the  fins,  which  have  also  been  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  the  larger  bones  taken  out,  should  vow 
be  allowed  to  boil  in  the  soup  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  after  which  carefully  remove  the  whole 
of  the  scum  as  it  rises  to  the  surface.  The  degree 
of  scMoning  must  be  ascertained,  that  it  may  be 
oorrected  if  faulty.  To  excel  in  dressing  turtle  it 
is  necessary  to  be  very  accurate  in  the  proportions 
of  the  numerous  ingredients  used  for  seasoning 
this  soup.  Nothing  should  predominate,  but  the 
whole  should  be  harmoniously  blended.  Put  the 
turtle  away  in  four-quart-sixed  basins,  dividing 


the  fat  (after  it  has  been  sealded  and  boiled  m 
Some  of  the  sauces)  in  equal  quantities  into  each 
basin,  as  also  some  small  qneneUeM,  which  are  to  be 
made  with  the  fillets  of  bens  reserved  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
ingredients  in  ordinary  eases,  put  6  yolks  of  eggs 
boiled  hard.  Mould  these  queneHet  into  small, 
round  balls,  to  imitate  turtles'  eggs,  roll  them 
with  the  hand  on  a  marble  slab  or  table,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  fiour,  and  poach  them  in  the  usual 
way.  When  the  turtle  soup  is  wanted  for  use, 
warm  it,  and  just  before  sending  it  to  table  add  a 
small  glass  of  Sherry  or  Madeira  and  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  to  every  four  quarts  of  turtle.  The 
second  stock  of  the  turtle  coH9omm4  should  be 
strained  off  after  it  has  boiled  for  two  bourn,  and  im- 
mediately boiled  down  into  a  glase  very  quickly 
and  mixed  in  with  the  turtle  soup  previously  to 
putting  it  away  in  tbe  basins,  or  else  it  should  be 
kept  in  reserve  for  tbe  purpose  of  adding  propor- 
tionate quantities  in  each  tureen  of  turtle  as  it  is 
served.  [For  this  and  several  other  receipts  in 
fine  cookery  we  are  indebted  to  Francatelli.] 

Moek-TurtU  Soup, 

Procure  a  scalded  ealfs  head,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  a  turtle  head,  bone  it  in  the  following 
manner :  Plaoe  the  calfs  head  on  the  table  with 
the  front  part  of  the  head  facing  you,  draw  the 
sharp  point  of  a  knife  from  the  back  part  of  the 
head  right  down  to  the  nose,  making  an  incision 
down  to  the  bone  of  the  skull;  then  with  the 
knife  dear  the  scalp  and  cheeks  from  the  bones 
right  and  left,  always  keeping  the  point  of  the 
knife  close  to  the  bone.    Having  boned  the  head 
put  it  into  a  large  stewpan  of  cold  water  on  the 
fire ;  as  soon  as  it  boils  skim  it  well  and  let  it  con- 
tinue to  boil  for  ten  minutes;  take  the  oalfs  heed 
out  and  put  it  into  a  pan  full  of  eold  water;  then 
get  a  proper  sised  stookpot  and  after  having  but- 
tered tbe  bottom  thereof,  place  in  it  4  slices  of  raw 
ham,  2  large  knuckles  of  real,  and  an  old  hen 
partially  roasted ;  moisten  with  2  quarts  of  broth 
and  put  the  stookpot  on  the  stove  fire  to  boil  until 
the  broth  is  reduced  to  a  glase,  when  instantly 
slacken  the  heat  by  covering  the  fire  with  ashes, 
and  then  leave  the  sonp  to  color  itself  gradually. 
Allow  the  glase  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  to 
be  reduced  to  the  same  consistency  as  for  brown 
sauce,  and  fill  np  the  stockpot  with  water  leaving 
room  for  the  calfs  head,  which  separate  into  two 
halves,  and  pare  off  all  the  rough  cuticle  shout 
the  inner  parts  of  the  mouth,  then  place  it  in  the 
stock,  and  after  setting  it  to  boil  and  thoroughly 
skimming  it  garnish  with  the  ulual  oomplement  of 
vegetables,  6  cloves,  2  blades  of  mace,  i  a  pof tie  of 
mushrooms,  4  shallots,  and  a  good  bunch  of  pars- 
ley, green  onions,  thyme  and  bay-leaf  tied  together, 
and  a  little  salt    Set  it  by  tbe  fire  to  boil  gently 
till  the  calfs  head  is  done,  then  take  the  pieces  of 
head  out  and  place  them  on  a  dish  to  cool,  after- 
ward to  be  cut  into  squares  and  put  into  a  basin 
till  required  for  addins  them  to  the  soup.     Strain 
the  stock  through  a  broth  cloth  and  thicken  it 
with  some  light  colored  browning  to  the  oonsistenoy 
of  thin  brown  sauce,  let  it  boil  and  allow  it  to 
throw  up  all  the  butter  and  classify  itself  thor- 
oughly, then  add  ^  a  bottle  of  Sherry,  about  i  a 
pint  of  purie  of  turtle  herbs  in  which  6  anchovies 
have  been  mixed,  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  end  the 
calfs  head  cut  into  squares,  as  also  the  tongue 
braised  with  it    Let  these  boil  together  for  sbout 
ten  minutes,  then  add  3  or  4  dosen  small  round 
quenellta  and  a  little  lemon-juice  and  send  to 
table. 

Mock-turtU  Soup, 

Scald  a  calf  s  head  with  the  skin  on,  and  take  off 
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flie  korny  part,  wbieb  ent  into  two-inch  sqnare 
piMet:  clean  and  dry  them  well  in  ■  cl»th.  and  put 
them  into  a  9tew«pan,  with  4  quarts  of  water  made 
at  follows :  T«ke  6  or  7  pounds  of  beef,  a  calfs 
foot,  a  shank  of  ham,  on  onion,  2  carrots,  a  tnmip, 
a  bead  of  celery,  some  cloves  and  whole  pepper,  a 
bonoh  of  sweet  herbs,  a  little  lemon -peel,  and  a 
ibw  truffles.    Put  these  into  8  quarts  of  water,  and 
■tew  them  gently  till  the  liquid  is»  reduced  one-half; 
then  strain  it  off,  and  put  int.»  the  stewpan  with 
the  homy  parts  of  the  calfs  h«ad.    Add  some 
knoued  maijoram,  savory,  thyme,  parsley  chop- 
ped small,  with  some  cloves  and  msec  pounded,  a 
little  Cayenne  pepper,  some  green  onions,  an  es- 
ebslot  cut  fine,  a  few  chopped  mushrooms,  and  ^ 
pint  Madeira  wine.  Btew  these  gently  till  the  soup 
is  reduced  to  2  quarts,  then  heat  a  little  broth. 
Mix  somo  flour,  smoothing  It  with  the  yolks  of  2 
eggs,  and  stir  it  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  is  near 
boiling.     Add  this  to  the  soup ;  keep  stirring  as 

Jon  pour  it  in,  and  continue  stewing  for  another 
oar.  When  done,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  half  an  orange,  and  throw  in  some  boiled 
foreo-meat  balls.  Serve  it  up  in  a  tureen  hot. 
This  sovp  is  delicionsly  gratifying  and  nutritive. 


Oxtail  Soup, 
Proonre  2  fresh  oz-tails,  cut  each  joint  after 
dividing  them  into  inch  lengths  with  a  small  meat- 
law,  steep  them  in  water  for  two  hours  and  then 
plaee  them  in  a  stewpan  with  8  carrots,  8  turnips, 
3  onions,  2  heads  of  celery,  4  doves,  and  a  blade 
of  maee.     Fill  up  the  stewpan  with  broth  from 
the  boiling  stockpot,  boil  this  by  the  side  of  the 
stove  fire  till  done,  drain  the  pieces  of  ox-tail  on 
a  large  sieve,  allow  them  to  cool,  trim  them  neatly, 
and  place  them  in  a  soup  pot.     Clarify  the  broth 
the  ox-tails  were  boiled  in,  strain  it  through  a 
napkin  into  a  basin,  and  then  pour  it  into  the 
soup  pot  containing  the  trimmed  pieces  of  ox- 
tails, and  also  some  small  olive-shaped  pieces  of 
earrot  and  turnip  that  have  been  boiled  in  a  little 
of  the  broth,  and  a  small  lump  of  sugar;  add  a 
pinch  of  pepper,  and  previously  to  sending  the 
soup  to  table  let  it  boil  gently  by  the  side  of  the 
stove  fire  for  a  few  minutes.    This  soup  may  be 
served  also  in  various  other  ways,  by  adding 
thereto  a  fmrfe  of  any  sort  of  vegetables,  such  for 
instance  aa  a  |>Hr^6  of  peas,  carrots,  tnrnips,  cel- 
ery, lentils. 

Ox-cheek  Sotq>,  . 

Procure  a  fresh  ox-oheok  nnd  put  it  to  braize  in 
a  small  stockpot  with  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  some 
roast-beef  bones,  fill  the  pot  op  from  the  boiling 
stockpot  or  with  water,  garnish  with  the  same 
complement  of  stock  vegetables  used  for  ox-tail 
soup,  adding  6  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  a  few 
peppercorns.    As  soon  as  the  ox-cheek  is  done 
take  the  meat  off  the  cheek-bone  and  put  it  in 
press  between  2  dishes.   Strain  off  the  broth,  add- 
ing to  it  aladleful  of  gravy  to  color  it,  and  proceed 
to  clarify  it  with  a  couple  of  whites  of  eggs  while 
th«. ootwommi  is  clarifying;  trim  the  ox-cheek  and 
cut  it  into  neat  scallops  1  inch  square  and  ^  an 
inch  thick ;  put  these  into  a  small  soup  pot  and 
add  to  them  some  small  carrots  and  turnips  cut 
in  fancy  shapes  and  boiled  in  a  little  broth,  a  lump 
of  sugar,  and  also  1^  dosen  of  very  small  white 
button  onions.   Strain  the  clarified  eonwmmf  thus 
prepared  into  the  soup  pot,  and  having  allowed 
the  sonp  to  boil  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  the 
stove  fire,  just  before  serving  add  2  dosen  blanched 
Brussels  sprouts  and  a  pinch  of  pepper,  and  send 

to  table. 

Bread  Panada  for  Quenellee, 

Take  the  crumb  of  2  new  French  rolls,  and  steep 
k  in  tepid  water  for  ten  minutes ;  then  put  it  into 


a  napkin  and  wring  it  tightly,  in  order  to  remove 
the  water  from  the  bread.    Put  the  crumb  into  a 
stewpan,  with  2  ounces  of  fresh  bntUr,  a  little 
salt,  and  2  sp«ionfuls  of  white  broth ;  put  these  on 
the  stove  fire,  continuing  to  stir  the  panada  the 
whole  time  with  a  wooden  spoon,  until  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  paste,  and  no  longer  adheres  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stewpan ;  then  add  3  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  turn  it  out  on  a  plate.     Smoothe  it  orer 
the  surface  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and,  having 
eovered  it  with  a  round  piece  of  buttered  paper, 
place  it  in  the  larder  until  required  for  use. 
PAte  d  Ckottx  panada. 
To  i  pint  of  white  chicken -broth  add  4  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  and  a  little  salt;  put  the  stewpan 
contoining  these  on  the  fire.    As  soon  as  it  begms 
to  simmer  mix  in  with  the  aforementioned  ingre- 
dients 5  ounces  of  sifted  floor;  and,  by  continuing 
to  stir  this  batter  on  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  it 
will  become  a  delicately  firm  paste,  which  must  be 
worked  over  the  fire  until  it  freely  leaves  the  side 
of  the  pan ;  then  Uke  3  yolks  of  eggs  and  quickly 
mix  them  in  the  batter;  put  it  on  a  plate,  cover 
it  with  a  buttered  paper,  and  keep  it  in  the  cool 
till  tanted  for  use.     This  kind  of  panada  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  cooks  to  bread  panada,  being  con- 
sidered by  them  more  delicate,  and  less  liable  to 
produce  fermcntetion  in  warm  weather.   However, 
bread  panada  has  the  advantage  of  not  oollapsin& 
as  is  the  case  with  the  pdte  d  choux  panada,  if 
prepared  some  time  before  the  quenelU  in  which 
it  is  used  be  eaten. 

Chicken  Patmcfo. 
Roast  off  a  young  fowl,  take  all  the  white  parts 
and  pound  them  with  the  crumb  of  a  French  roll 
soaked  in  broth ;  dilute  these  with  a  little  chicken 
broth  (made  from  the  remains  of  the  roasted  fowl) 
to  the  consistency  of  a  soft  hatter  or  creamy  sub- 
stance, pass  it  through  a  tammy  as  in  preparing 
any  other  p«r^0. 

Previous  to  serving  this  panada  it  should  oe 
moderately  warmed  and  put  into  custard  cups. 
In  the  composition  of  dietetic  preparations  for 
infants  and  invalids,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
use  of  herbs  and  spices. 

Com  OytUn, 
Take  «  ears  of  boiled  com,  4  eggs,  2  tablespoons- 
fol  of  flour.  Cut  the  com  off  the  cob.  season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt,  mix  it  with  the  yolks  ^  the 
eggs  beaten  thoroughly,  and  add  the  flour.  Whisk 
the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth  and  stir  them  in;  put 
a  tablespoonful  at  a  time  in  a  pan  of  hot  lard  or 
butter  and  fry  untU  they  are  a  light  brown  color 

on  both  sides. 

Sgg  Plante, 

After  paring  cut  them  in  slices  as  thin  as  possi- 
ble, let  them  lie  an  hour  in  salt  water ;  then  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  dredge  fine  powdered  cracker 
or  stole  bread-crombs  over  each  piece,  beat  up  an 
egg  as  for  veal  cutlet  and  dip  in  each  alternately 
and  put  in  a  pan  with  some  hot  butter  or  beef 
drippings.   Fry  slowly  until  quite  soft  and  a  dark 
brown  on  both  sides.    Serve  them  up  hot. 
Potafoee,  a  la  MaXtre  <PB6teL 
•The   small  French   kidney  potatoes  are  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose.    Boil  or  steam  them  in 
the  ordinary  way  and  when  done  cut  them  into 
slices  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  toblespoonful  of  white  sauce 
or  broth,  4  ounces  of  butter,  some  pepper  and  salt, 
chopped  parsely  and  a  little  lemon-juice;  toss 
them  over  the  stove  fire  until  the  butter,  eto.,  is 
mixed  in  with  the  potatoes,  then  dish  them  u|^ 
either  with  or  without  erSutone  round  them,  and 


serve. 
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New  Potaioea  a  la  C7rem«. 
Cat  gome  raeeDtly  boiled  new  potatoei  in  elioes, 
put  tbem  into  %  iteirpAn  with  »  gill  of  ereem,  4 
euneei  of  freeb  batter,  %  very  little  nutmeg,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon ;  eet  them 
to  boil  on  the  stove  lire,  toss  them  well  together, 
and  dish  them  op  with  erStitoM, 

Ort^i  P*a»y  Plain. 

Pat  the  peas  into  boiling  water,  some  salt,  and 
a  bunch  of  green  mint ;  keep  tbem  boiling  brisklj 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  when  dcme,  drain 
them  in  a  colander,  dish  them  up  with  chopped 
boiled  mint  on  the  top,  and  send  some  small  pats 
of  very  fresh  butter  separately  on  a  plate. 

Stewed  Peat. 

Put  I  qnart  of  young  peas  into  a  pan,  with  4 
ounces  of  butter,  and  plenty  of  cold  water ;  nib 
the  peas  and  batter  together  with  the  fingers, 
until  well  mixed,  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  put 
the  peas  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  couple  of  cabbage 
lettuces,  shred  small,  a  bunch  of  green  onions 
and  parsley,  a  dessertspoonful  of  pnundod  sugar, 
and  a  little  salt;  put  the  lid  on,  and  set  the jpeas 
to  stew  very  gently  over  a  slow  fire  for  about  naif 
an  hour;  when  done,  if  there  appears  to  be  much 
liqnor,  boil  it  down  quickly  over  the  fire.  Next 
put  about  2  ounces  of  fresh  butter  on  a  plate,  with 
a  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  and  knead  them  to- 
gether ;  put  this  into  the  peas,  and  toss  the  whole 
together  over  the  stove  fire  until  well  mixed;  dish 
the  peas  up,  garnished  round  with  pastry,  and 
serre. 

AtparagMe  mtk  White  Sauee. 

Pick  the  loose  leaves  from  the  heads,  and  scrape 
the  stalks  clean,  wash  tbem  in  a  pan  of  cold  water, 
tie  them  up  in  bundles  of  about  20  in  each,  keep- 
ing all  the  heads  turned  the  same  way ;  cut  the 
stalks  even,  leaving  them  about  8  inches  long. 
Put  the  asparagus  in  hot  water  with  a  small 
handful  of  salt  in  it,  to  boil  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  when  done,  drain  tbem  carefully 
upon  a  napkin  to  avoid  breaking  off  the  heads ; 
dish  tbem  up  on  a  square  thick  piece  of  toasted 
bread  dipped  in  the  water  they  have  been  boiled 
in,  and  send  to  table  with  some  white  sauoe,  sepa- 
rately in  a  sauoe-boaL 

Spinach  vith  Butter, 
Pick  all  the  stalks  from  the  spinach,  wash  it  in 
several  waters,  and  dmin  it  upon  a  sieve;  throw  it 
into  a  stewpan  of  hot  water  with  a  handful  of  salt, 
and  keep  it  boiling  until  it  becomes  thoroughly 
tender  and  soft  to  the  touch  ;  then  drain  it  in  a  co- 
lander,  immerse  it  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
squeese  all  the  water  from  it.  The  spinach  must 
next  be  carefully  turned  over  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  to  remove  any  straws  or  stalks  that  may 
have  been  overlooked ;  it  should  then  be  chopped 
or  pounded  in  a  mortar,  rubbed  through  a  coarse 
wire  sieve,  and  placed  in  a  stewpan  with  about  2 
ounces  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg ; 
Stir  the  spinach  over  a  stove  fire  with  a  wooden 
spoon  until  it  becomes  quite  warm,  then  add  a 
gravy  spoonful  of  good  sauce,  a  small  piece  of 
glase,  and  about  4  ounces  of  tnA  butter.  Work 
the  whole  together,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  until 
well  mixed,  then  pile  the  spinach  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  dish,  garnish  it  round  with  erSuUnuif  and 
serve. 

Maearoni  a  Vftalienne, 

Break  up  the  macaroni  in  3- inch  lengths,  and 
put  it  on  to  boil  in  hot  water,  with  a  pat  of  but- 
ter, a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  when  done,  drain 
it  on  a  napkin,  and  as  soon  as  the  moisture  is 
a|>8orbed,  dish  it  up  in  the  following  mannar: 


First,  put  2  large  tablespoon fuls  of  food  to- 
mato-aauoe  into  a  stewpan,  and  boil  it  orer 
the  stove  fire;  then  add  2  pats  of  frei>h  batter 
with  as  much  glaie,  and  work  the  iwhole  wril 
together;  next,  strew  a  layer  of  the  m&o&roni  on 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then  pour  some  of  tha 
sauee  over  it,  and  strew  some  grated  Pannesaji 
cheese  over  this ;  and  so  on,  repeating  the  same 
until  the  dish  is  full  enough  ;  strew  some  gyrated 
cheese  over  the  top,  pat  tbe  macaroni  in  tbe  oven 
for  five  minutes,  and  then  serve  while  it  is  quite 
hoL 

Macaroni  with  Cream. 

Boil  1  pound  of  macaroni,  and  when  done,  cat  it 
up  in  three- inch  lengths,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpaa 
with  4  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  4  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  Oraj- 
ire  eheese  also  grated,  and  1  gill  of  good  creaax ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  to»s  the  whole 
well  together  over  the  stove  fire,  until  well  mixed 
and  quite  hot,  then  shake  it  up  for  a  few  minutes 
to  make  the  cheese  ppin,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fibrous 
appearance,  when  drawn  up  with  a  fork.  The 
macaroni,  when  dished  up,  may  be  garnished 
round  the  base  with  pastry,  and  then  served. 

Macaroni  au  Oratiu. 

Cut  the  macaroni  up  as  above,  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  {  of  a  pound  of  grated  cheese  (Par- 
mesan and  Gruyire  in  equal  quantities),  4  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  and  1  tablespoon ful  of  good 
Bichnmel  sauce;  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
toss  the  whole  together  over  the  fire  until  well 
mixed,  then  pile  it  up  in  the  centre  of  a  border  of 
a  fried  cHintont  of  bread  (previously  stuck  round 
the  bottom  of  the  dish);  strew  the  surface  with 
fine  bread-crumbs,  and  grated  Parmesnn  eheese, 
in  equal  proportions;  run  a  little  melted  batter 
through  the  holes  of  a  spoon,  over  the  top  of  the 
macaroni,  and  then  put  it  into  the  ovra  to  be  baked 
of  a  bright  yellow  color;  it  should  then  be  served 
quite  hot. 

Indian  Sandwiehee. 

Cut  the  breast  of  a  roast  fowl  or  pheasant  in 
very  small,  square,  dice-like  pieces,  and  place 
these  on  a  plate;  take  about  4  ounces  of  red 
tongue  or  lean  ham,  and  4  anchovies  (previously 
washed  and  filleted),  out  these  also  in  small  dioe» 
and  place  them  with  the  chicken.  Next,  put  2 
spoonsful  of  sauce,  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  ourrj 
paste  into  a  stewpan,  boil  them  over  the  stove, 
stirring  it  meanwhile,  until  reduced  to  the  consis- 
tency of  a  thick  sauce ;  then  add  the  chicken,  etc, 
and  the  juice  of  ^  a  lemon,  mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  use  this  preparation  in  tbe  following 
manner:  Cut  some  thin  slices  of  the  crumb  of  a 
sandwich-loaf,  and  with  a  circular  tin  cutter, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  stamp  out 
24  crAtttotit;  fry  these  in  clarified  butter  to  a 
bright  yellow  color,  drain  them  on  a  napkin,  and 
place  one-half  on  a  baking-sheet  covered  with 
clean  paper;  spread  a  thick  layer  of  the  above 
preparation  on  each  of  these,  and  then  cover  them 
with  the  remaining  12  crSutont.  Next,  grate  4 
ounces  of  fresh  Parmesan,  and  mix  these  with  a 
pat  of  butter  into  a  paste,  divide  it  in  12  parts, 
roll  each  inro  a  round  ball,  and  place  1  of  thcM 
on  the  top  of  each  sandwich ;  about  ten  minutes 
before  sending  to  table,  put  them  in  the  oven  to 
be  WMrmed  thoroughly,  pass  .the  red-hot  sala- 
mander over  them,  to  color  them  of  a  bright  yel- 
low ;  dish  them  up  on  a  napkin,  and  servo. 

Italian  Safad. 

Boil  2  heads  of  fine  white  caulidower,  a  similar 
portion  of  asparagus-points,  French  beans,  eut  in 
diamonds,  a  few  new  potatoos  (whieh  after  bdng 
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boiled  miiBt  be  tUmped  out  with  •  small  vegeta- 
ble cutter),  §  a  pint  of  green  peas  and  3  artichoke- 
bottomf,  also  cut  ap  in  small  fancy  »hapes  when 
boiled.  All  these  vegetables  mast  be  prepared 
with  great  attention,  in  order  that  thej  may  re- 
tain Uieir  original  color ;  the  eauliflowers  should 
be  cut  up  in  small  buds  or  flowerets,  and  the 
wbole,  when  dune,  pat  into  a  convenient-sised 
basin.  Next,  boil  2  large  red  beet-roots,  6  large 
new  potatoes,  and  20  large-sixed  heads  of  very 
green  asparagus,  or  a  similar  quantity  of  French 
beans ;  eat  the  beet-roota  and  potatoes  in  two-inch 
leogths,  and  with  a  tin  vegetable  cutter,  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter,  punch  out  about  two 
dosen  small  pillar-shaped  pieces  of  each,  and  put 
these  on  a  dish,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  aspar- 
sgns-heads  or  French  beans,  out  to  the  same 
length.  Then  tak^  a  plain  border-mould,  and 
place  the  green  vegetables  in  neat  and  close  order 
all  round  the  bottom  of  the  mould;  observing 
that  a  small  quantity  of  jelly  must  be  poured 
in  the  mould  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  pieces 
of  French  beans  to  bold  together.  Next,  line  the 
sides  of  the  mould,  by  placing  the  pieces  of  beet- 
root and  potatoes  alternately,  each  of  which  must 
be  first  dipped  in  some  bright  jelly,  previously  to 
its  being  placed  in  the  mould;  when  the  whole  is 
complete,  fill  the  border  up  with  jelly.  Before 
placing  the  vegetables,  the  mould  must  be  par- 
tially immersed  in  some  pounded  rongh  ioe,  oon- 
tained  in  a  basin  or  pan.  When  about  to  send 
this  nttrtmit  to  table,  turn  the  vegetable  border 
out  of  the  mould  on  to  its  dish ;  after  the  vege- 
tables, before  alluded  to,  have  been  seasoned,  by 
adding  to  them  a  tablespoonf^l  of  jelly,  3  table- 
ipoonfuls  of  oil,  1  of  tarragon-vinegar,  some 
pepper  and  salt;  and  when  the  whole  have  been 
gently  tossed  together,  they  should  be  neatly 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  border,  in  a  pyramidal 
form.  Ornament  the  base  of  the  entrewtita  with 
bold  cr6uton9  of  bright  jpiUlj,  and  serve. 

Sidney  SmUh*9  Recipe  for  SakuL 

Two  large  potatoes  passed  through  kitchen  slere^ 

XlDWODted  softncM  to  the  salad  ^ve; 

Of  mordant  mustard  add  a  iiingle  spoon  — 

Bistnist  the  condiment  which  bitea  so  soon 

Bat  deem  U  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  &ult 

To  add  a  doable  quantity  of  salt ; 

Three  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Locca  crown 

And  once  with  vinegar  procured  from  town 

Trne  flaTor  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 

The  pounded  yellow  of  two  weU-boil«d  eggs. 

Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  nctaee  sospected,  animate  the  whole; 

And,  lastly,  on  the  flarored  compound  toss 

A  magic  teaqwon  of  anchovy  SHUce. 

Then,  though  green  turtle  fidi,  though  venison's  tough. 

And  ham  and  turkeys  are  not  boiled  enough, 

Serenely  fUU,  the  epicure  may  say — 

Vate  cannot  harm  me,  I  hare  dined  today  I 

Chiekem  Salad, 

Prepare  the  chiekens  as  direeted  for  f  Mayon- 
naise. Pile  the  pieces  of  chicken  up  in  the  dish, 
upon  a  bed  of  seasoned  shred  lettuces,  in  a  oonioal 
fonn ;  pour  some  white  Mayonnaise  sauoe  over  the 
pieces,  place  a  border  of  hard  eggs  cut  in  quar- 
ters, and  hearts  of  oabbage-letiuce  round  the 
base ;  stick  a  white  heart  of  a  lettuce  on  the  top, 
and  serve. 

IfoU.  —  Chicken-salad  may  also  be  ornamented 
and  garnished  with  plover's  eggs,  decorated  with 
traflles,  and  with  eggs  boiled  hard  out  in  quar- 
ters, and  ornamented  either  with  their  fillets  of 
anchovies  and  capers,  or  oolored  butter,  either 
lobster  coral  or  green  Ravigotte,  or  with  tarragon, 
or  chervil-leaves,  laid  flat  on  the  eggi,  or  also 
•taok  in  the  point 


Lobeier  Setter. 

Proenre  some  lobster  spawn  or  ooral,  and  pound 
it  wiUi  twiee  as  much  butter,  I  anchovy  and  a 
little  Cayenne  pepper ;  rub  it  through  a  hair-sieve, 
collect  it  into  a  small  basin,  and  keep  it  in  a  eool 
place  tUl  wanted  for  use. 

Lobeter  StUad, 

Break  the  shells,  and  remove  the  meat  whole 
from  the  tails  and  claws  of  the  lobsters ;  put  this 
into  a  basin,  with  a  little  oil,  vinegar,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  reserve  the  pith  and  ooral  to  make  soma 
lobster-butter,  which  is  to  be  thus  used:  First, 
spread  a  circular  foundation  of  the  lobster-butter 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  about  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch  thick, 
then  scoop  out  the  centre,  leaving  a  circular  band. 
Drain  the  lobster  on  a  cloth,  out  the  pieces  in  oval 
scallops,  and  with  some  of  the  batter  (to  stick 
the  pieces  firmly  together),  pile  the  lobster  up  in 
three  successive  rows,  the  centre  being  left  hollow ; 
fill  this  with  shred  lettaoe>  or  salad  of  any  kind, 
seasoned  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt ;  pour 
some  scarlet  Mayonnaise  sauoe  over  the  salad, 
without  mashing  the  pieces  of  lobster;  garnish 
the  base  with  a  border  of  hearts  of  lettuces,  di- 
vided in  halves,  and  around  these  place  a  border 
of  plover's  eggs,  having  a  small  sprig  of  green 
tarragon  stack  into  the  pointed  end  of  each  ;  place 
a  white-heart  of  lettuce  on  the  top,  and  serve. 

Potted  Lobeter, 

Lobsters  for  potting  must  be  quite  fresh.  Take 
the  meat,  pith,  and  ooral  out  of  the  shells,  eut  this 
up  in  slices,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  stewpan 
with  one-third  part  of  clarified  fresh  butter,  and 
to  every  pound  of  lobster  add  4  whole  anchovies 
(washed  and  wiped  dry) ;  season  with  mnce,  pep- 
percorns, and  a  little  salt,  then  put  the  lid  on  the 
stewpan,  and  set  the  lobster  to  simmer  very 
gently  over  a  slow  fire  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  After  this  it  must  be  thoroughly  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  put  into 
small  pots,  steamed,  and  when  oold  should  be 
pressed  down  with  the  bowl  of  a  spo<in,  and  the 
surface  covered  with  a  little  clarified  butter. 

Mince'Meat, 

Four  pounds  of  beef  and  tongue  mixed;  3 
pounds  of  suet ;  8  ponnds  of  chopped  apples ;  3 
pounds  of  currants  (washed,  dried,  and  picked); 
8  pounds  of  seeded  raisins ;  0  pounds  of  light  brown 
sugar;  2  pounds  of  citron  out  into  small  thin 
pieces ;  the  rind  of  1  orange  grated ;  I  ounce  of 
cinnamon ;  ^  of  an  ounee  of  cloves ;  i  of  an  ounoe 
of  mace;  ^  of  an  ounce  of  allspice;  3  nutmegs 
grated ;  1  quart  of  Madeira  wine ;  1  pint  of  Brandy. 
Boil  the  meat  in  salted  water  until  tender;  when 
oold  chop  it  very  fine.  After  freeing  the  suet  from 
every  particle  of  skin  and  chopping  it  fine,  mix  it 
through  the  meat  with  salt  just  sufficient  to  remove 
the  fresh  taste;  to  this  add  the  apples,  after  which 
the  sugar,  fruit,  spice,  and  other  ingredients.  Mix 
all  well  together  and  cover  dose.  If  too  dry  (be- 
fore using)  the  quantity  required  may  be  moistened 
with  a  little  sweet  older. 

Note.  —  Miuce-meat  may  be  made  much  richer 
by  nsing  uMcovked  instead  of  oooked  meat. 

Minee-'Meat, 
Thoroughly  cleanse  4  pounds  of  currants,  and 
remove  the  stones  from  4  pounds  of  raisins ;  cut 
up  2  pounds  of  candied  citron,  1  pound  of  candied 
lemon,  and  1  pound  of  orange-peel,  into  shreds,  or 
very  small  dice;  remove  the  skin,  and  then  chop 
4  pounds  of  fresh  beef-snet,  and  place  this  with 
the  currants  and  the  candied  peel  in  an  earthern 
pan;  next  chop  the  raisins  with  4  pounds  of 
I  peeled  apples,  and  add  them  to  the  other  ingredi- 
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entt.  Trim  away  all  tbe  sinewy  j>art8  from  8 
pounds  of  roasted  sirloin  of  beef,  and  chop  all  the 
lean  of  the  meat  qaite  fine;  this  will  produce 
about  4  pounds,  which  must  also  be  placed  in  the 
pan.  To  the  foregoing  mast  now  be  added  4 
pvunds  of  moist  sugar,  4  ounces  of  gronnd  spice 
— consisting  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon  in 
equal  proportions,  with  the  grated  rind  of  12 
oranges,  and  of  the  same  number  of  lemons;  the 
whole  must  then  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  and 
pressed  down  to  a  level  in  the  pan.  Two  bottles 
of  brandy,  and  a  like  quantity  of  Madeira,  sherry 
or  port,  should  be  poured  into  the  mince-meat. 
Pat  the  lid  on  the  pan,  place  a  cloth  over  it,  and 
tie  it  down  close,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  much 
as  possible,  and  also  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  tbe  brandy,  etc.  The  niinoe-meat  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  will  be  fit  for  use  a  fort- 
night alter  it  is  made. 

CocoaitHt  Oakef  or  Pudding, 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  batter,  1  pound  of  sngar, 
4  eggs,  1  oocoanut,  0  tablespoon fuls  of  flour.  Cream 
the  butter  and  sugar,  and  add  to  it  the  grated  co- 
eoanut,  floor,  and  eggs.    Bake  forty  minates. 

Cottage  Pudding, 

Take  3  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  with  1 
cup  of  white  sugar,  2  eggs  beaten  light,  1  pint  of 
flour,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  sifted  with 
the  flour,  and  1  teacup  of  milk  with  2  teaspoon- 
fuls of  soda  dissolved  in  it.  This  pudding  may  be 
either  baked  or  boiled.    Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

PatterdaU  Pudding, 

Made  at  a  celebrated  inn  in  England.  Three 
eggs  and  their  weight  in  sugar,  flour,  and  batter. 
Bake  in  small  pans  and  eat  with  sauce. 

Wtdding-eake  Pudding. 
One  cop  of  molasses,  ^  cup  of  butter,  1  cap  of 
sweet  mifk,  1  teaspoonful  soda,  2  teaspoonfuls  salt, 
4  cups  of  flour,  and  I  cap  of  raisins.    Steam  three 
hours  in  a  bowl. 

Sauce  for  the  alxne. 

One  cap  of  powdered  sugar,  \  cup  of  bntter, 
beaten  together  to  a  cream ;  add  1  egg  well  beaten, 
1  glass  of  wine,  and  1  glass  of  boiling  water. 
Steam  five  minutes. 

Cocoanut  Pudding, 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  oocoanut,  the  same 
quantity  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  3i  ounces  of 
good  butter,  the  whites  of  6  eggs,  and  ^  a  glass 
of  wine  and  brandy  mixed,  a  teaspoonful  of  orange 
flower  and  rose-water — pour  into  your  paste,  and 
bake  as  above. 

Mre,  Oood/elUno't  Lemon  Pudding, 

Take  of  butter  (the  very  best)  and  loaf  sugar, 
each  i  a  pound,  beat  them  to  a  froth  as  for  pound- 
cake, add  5  eggs,  the  juioe  of  ^  of  a  large  or  the 
whole  of  a  small  lemon.  Grate  into  it  the  outside 
yellow  rind,  but  not  an  atom  of  the  white — \  a 
glass  of  Madeira,  i  a  glass  of  brandy,  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  orange-flower  water,  pour  it  into  your  paste, 
and  bake  with  a  moderate  oven. 

Orange  Cuetarde, 

Boil  very  tender  the  rind  of  half  a  Seville  orange^ 
and  beat  it  in  a  mortar  until  it  is  very  fine ;  put  to 
it  a  teaspoonful  of  the  best  brandy,  tbe  juice  of  a 
Seville  orange,  4  ounces  of  loaf  sngar,  and  the 
yolk  of  4  eggs.  Beat  them  all  together  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  pour  in  by  degrees  a  pint  of 
boiling  cream;  beat  them  until  cold,  then  put 
them  in  costard  cups,  in  a  dish  of  hot  water;  let 
them  stand  till  they  are  set,  then  take  them  out 
and  stick  preserved  orange-peel  on  the  top ;  this 
forms  a  fine  flavored  dish,  and  may  be  swred  up 
hot  or  cold* 


Baked  Ouetarde. 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream  with  some  msec  and  einna* 
mon,  and  when  it  is  cold,  take  4  yolks  of  egg,  a 
little  rose-water,  red  wine,  nutmeg,  and  sugar,  to 
taste ;  mix  them  well  and  bake  them. 

J7iee  Cuetarde, 

Put  a  blade  of  mace  and  a  quartered  nutmeg 
into  a  quart  of  cream ;  boil  and  strain  it,  and  suid 
to  it  some  boiled  rice  and  a  little  brandy.  Sweeten 
it  to  taste,  stir  it  till  it  thickens,  and  serve  it  np 
in  cups  or  in  a  dish ;  it  may  be  used  either  hot  or 
cold. 

Almond  Cuetarde. 

Blanch  ^  of  a  pound  of  almonds,  beat  them 
Tcry  fine,  and  then  put  them  into  a  pint  of  cream, 
with  2  spoonfuls  of  rose-water;  sweeten  it,  and 
put  in  the  yolks  of  4  eggs ;  stir  them  well  together 
till  the  mixture  becomes  thick,  and  then  pour  it 
into  cups. 

Lemon  Cuefarde. 

Take  i  a  pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  the 
Juice  of  2  lemons,  the  rind  of  1  pared  very  thin, 
the  inner  rind  of  I  boiled  tenaer  and  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  and  a  pint  of  white  wine ;  boil 
them  for  some  time,  then  take  out  the  peel  and  a 
little  of  the  liquor;  strain  them  into  the  dish,  stir 
them  well  together  and  set  them  to  cool. 

Queen'e  Pudding, 

Half  pint  of  cream,  1  pint  of  milk,  flavor  with 
vanilla  and  white  sugar  to  taste,  and  boil  together 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  add  the  yolks  of  8  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Then  place  over  the  mass  a  piece 
of  thin  paper,  and  boil  the  pudding  one  hour. 
Serve  it  up  with  saace  made  of  2  glasses  of  sheny^ 
1  pot  of  red-currant  jelly,  and  white  sugar  mixed 
together,  heated,  and  poured  round  the  dish  with 
the  pudding. 

JBv^e  Pudding, 

Take  i  a  pound  of  very  finely  grated  bread- 
crumbs, i  a  pound  of  finely-chopped  apples,  ^  a 
pound  of  currants,  i  a  pound  of  very  fine  suet,  6 
ounces  of  sugar,  4  eggs,  a  little  nutmeg,  2  ounces 
of  citron  and  lemon-peel;  butter  the  mould  well 
and  boil  3  hours. 

Balloone, 

One  pint  of  milk,  3  eggs,  1  pint  of  fiour.  Beat 
the  eggs  light,  and  mix  with  the  milk  and  stir  into 
the  flour  gradually.  Beat  it  well  with  1  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt;  then  butter  small  caps,  fill  them  half 
full  of  the  mixture  and  bake  in  a  quick  oreiu 
When  done  turn  them  out  of  the  cups,  place  them 
on  a  dish  and  send  to  table  hot.  Eat  with  wine 
sauce,  or  nun's  butter. 

Lemon  Pudding, 

Half  a  pound  of  butter,  i  a  pound  of  sugar,  2 
ounces  of  flour,  6  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  brandji 
the  gratings  and  juice  of  1  lemon.  Beat  the  bat- 
ter and  sugar  very  light,  then  add  tbe  flour ; 
whisk  the  eggs  until  very  thick,  which  stir  in  by 
degreef ;  ]astly  the  lemon  and  brandy,  alternately. 
Mix  well  without  beating  too  much.  This  will 
make  two  puddings,  soup*  plate  iise.  Line  yeur 
plates  with  a  rich  pa«te  and  bake  in  aqaiek  ovea. 
When  done  and  eool,  sift  white  sngar  OTer. 

White  PMato  Pudding, 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  i  a  pound  of  sugar, 
4  or  6  eggs,  1  pound  of  potatoes  mashed  exoeed- 
ingly  flue,  with  a  little  cream  and  salt  through  a 
colander;  2  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  1  grated 
nutmeg  with  §  a  teaspoonfVil  of  cinnamon.  Beat 
the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  then  add  the 
potato,  eggs,  brandy  and  spice.  Line  your  pistes 
with  paste  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  When 
done  and  cool,  slip  into  plates  suitable  tot  tht 
table,  and  sift  white  sugar  oyer  them. 
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ApplU  PmddiHg, 

A  qiurter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  i  a  poand  of  ragar, 
6  esj^a,  4  larg«-«ised  tart  apples,  2  oasoei  of  car. 
rants,  2  tableepoonfnls  of  brandj,  1  teaspoonfnl 
of  oinnamon  and  nutmeg  mixed.  Beat  the  but- 
ter and  aagar  to  a  oream,  then  whisk  the  eggs 
nntil  thick  and  add  to  it  Pare  the  apples,  grate 
and  stir  them  into  the  miztnre  of  eggs  and  sugar ; 
then  add  the  brandy,  currants  and  spioe.  Stir 
the  whole  well  together.  This  will  be  snfficient 
for  two  large-sised  puddings.  Line  your  plates 
with  paste,  put  in  the  mixture  and  bake  in  a  quick 
eren. 

Ric9  Cup§, 

One  quart  of  milk,  3  tablespoonfbls  of  rice 
boiled  and  stood  to  eool,  2  ounces  of  batter.  Put 
on  your  milk  to  boil,  mix  the  rice  very  smooth 
with  some  oold  milk.  As  s«K)n  as  the  former  b^ 
gins  to  boil  stir  in  the  batter  and  let  the  whole 
boil  twenty  minutes.  Whilst  the  milk  is  warm 
add  the  batter  and  a  little  salt  Rinse  your  cus- 
tard eupa  with  cold  water;  half  fill  them  with  the 
mixture ;  when  it  becomes  oold  they  turn  out  of 
the  eupa  and  retain  their  forms.  They  are  very 
ornamental  to  the  table.  To  be  eaten  with  cream 
sad  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 

JHavolinu 

Sigbt  ounees  of  ground  rice,  4  ounces  of 
sugar,  a  quart  of  mil^  2  ounces  of  butter,  a  tea- 
spoonfal  of  essence  of  ginger,  6  eggs,  I  pound 
of  preserred  ginger.  Mix  the  rice,  sugar,  milk 
aod  butter  together  in  a  stewpan  and  stir  the 
produce  over  a  stove  fire  until  H  thickens;  it 
must  then  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  after 
being  worked  quite  smooth  and  the  lid  being  put 
on  the  stewpan,  set  it  either  in  the  oven  or  over  a 
slow  ash  fire  to  finish  doing ;  this  will  be  effacted 
in  aboat  half  an  hour.  The  rice  must  now  be  re- 
moved from  the  fire  and  the  prmerved  ginger  and 
the  0  yolks  of  eggs  being  added  thereto,  stir  the 
whole  over  a  qaick  fire  until  the  eggs  are  set  firm 
in  the  rioe,  and  then  turn  out  upon  a  elean  dish 
or  baking-sheet  and  spread  equally  to  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  when  this 
has  become  cold  it  must  be  cut  out  in  oblong 
shapes,  which,  after  being  first  dipped  in  light 
frying  batter,  are  to  be  fried  crisp ;  then  glaie 
with  plain  sugar  and  dish  up  on  a  napkin. 

Brown- Bread  Pudding, 

Get  ready  the  following  ingredients:  Twelve 
OQnees  of  brown  bread-crumbs,  6  ounces  of 
pounded  sugar,  6  eggs,  ^  a  pint  of  whipped  cream, 
>ome  grated  lemon-rind,  a  little  cinnamon-powder, 
1  pound  of  morelle  cherries  and  a  little  salt  Mix 
the  bread-crumbs,  sugar,  the  yolks  of  eggs  and 
whipped  cream,  the  lemon,  the  cinnamon  and  the 
<sJt  together  in  a  large  basin ;  then  add  the  whip- 
ped whites  of  6  eggs  and  set  this  aside.  Next 
spread  a  plain  mould  with  batter  and  strew  it  with 
brown  bread-crnmbs ;  then  spread  a  large  spoon- 
ful of  the  preparation  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould 
•nd  arrange  a  layer  of  cherries  (with  the  stones 
left  in)  upon  it;  cover  this  with  some  of  the  pre- 
psration,  and  upon  it  place  more  cherries,  and  so 
on  nntil  the  mould  is  filled.  The  pudding  must* 
i^ow  be  placed  on  a  baking-sheet  and  put  in  the 
oven  (moderately  heated)  to  be  baked  for  about 
M  hour ;  when  done  turn  it  out  of  the  mould  on 
its  dish,  pour  a  purSe  of  cherry- sauce  round  the 
base  and  serve.  In  Saxony  it  is  customary  to  eat 
^is  kind  of  pudding  as  a  cake  when  cold ;  in  this 
cue  it  should  be  entirely  covered  with  sifted  sugar, 
nixed  with  one-fourth  part  of  cinnamon-powder. 

Ltmon  Pudding, 

The  jaiee  and  grated  rind  (rubbed  on  sagar)  of 


6  lemons,  1  pint  of  cream,  6  ounces  of  bruited 
ratafias,  12  yolks  and  the  whites  of  4  egga 
whipped,  i  a  nutmeg  grated,  a  little  cinnamon- 
powder,  12  ounces  of  pounded  sugar  and  a  veiy 
little  sail.  Mix  the  above  together  in  a  large 
basin  and  work  them  with  a  whisk  for  about 
ten  minutes.  Next  put  a  border  of  puff-paste 
round  the  edge  of  a  tart  dish,  spread  the  dish 
with  butter,  pour  the  batter  into  it,  strew  some 
shred  pistachio  kernels  on  the  top  and  bake 
it  for  about  half  an  hour  (at  moderate  heat). 
When  done  shake  some  sifted  sugar  over  it,  and 
serve. 

Bread  Pudding,  Plain, 

Twelve  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  6  ounoes  of 
sugar,  2  ounoes  of  butter,  a  pint  of  milk,  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  rubbed  on  a  pieoe  of  sugar,  6 
yolks  of  eggs  and  2  whites  whipped  and  a  little 
salt  Put  the  bread-crumbs  into  a  basin  with 
the  sngar,  butter,  lemon-sugar  and  salt;  then 
pour  in  the  milk  boiling,  cover  up  the  whole  and 
leave  it  to  steep  for  about  ten  minutes  ;  the  eggs 
may  then  be  added,  and  after  the  whole  has  been 
well  mixed  together  pour  the  preparation  into  a 
mould  or  pudding  bftsin  previously  spread  with 
butter.  Steam  the  pudding  for  about  an  hour,  and 
when  done  dish  it  up  with  some  arrow-root  sauce 
made  as  follows :  Mix  a  dessertspoonful  of  arrow* 
root  with  twice  that  quantity  of  sugar,  half  the 
Juice  of  a  lemon,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  gill  of 
water,  and  stir  this  over  the  fire  until  it  boils. 

Plum  Pudding, 

Three-qnarters  of  a  pound  of  raisins,  {  of  a 
pound  of  currants,  ^  a  pound  of  candied  orange^ 
lemon  and  citron,  1^  pounds  of  chopped  beef 
suet,  1  pound  of  floor,  {  of  a  pound  of  moist 
sugar,  4  ecgs,  about  3  gills  of  milk,  the  grated 
rind  of  2  lemons,  i  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  cinna- 
mon and  cloves  (in  powder),  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  a  very  little  salt  Mix  the  above  ingredi- 
ents thoroughly  together  in  a  large  basin  seve- 
ral hours  l^fore  the  padding  is  to  be  boiled; 
pour  them  into  a  mould  spread  with  butter,  which 
should  be  tied  up  in  a  cloth.  The  pudding  must 
then  be  boiled  for  four  hours  and  a  half;  when 
done  dish  it  up  with  sauce  spread  over  it 

Tapioea  Pudding, 
Ten  ounces  of  tapioca,  1  quart  of  milk,  6 
ounces  of  sugar,  6  yolks  of  eggs  and  2  whipped 
whites,  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  2  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a  little  salt  Put  the  tapioca, 
sugar,  butter,  salt,  grated  lemon,  and  the  milk 
into  a  stewpan;  stir  this  over  the  fire  until  it 
boils ;  then  cover  the  stewpan  with  its  lid,  and  set 
it  on  a  very  slow  stove-fire  (partially  smothered 
with  ashes),  to  continue  gently  simmering  for  a 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  tapioca  should  then 
be  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  after  the  6  yolks 
and  the  2  whipped  whites  of  eggs  have  been  thor- 
oughly incorporated  in  it,  pour  •the  preparation 
into  a  mould  or  pudding-basin  previously  spread 
with  butter ;  steam  the  pudding  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  when  done  dish  it  up  with  either 
a  plain  arrow-root  or  custard  sauoe  over  it. 

Biee  Flummerg. 

Rice  that  is  ground  ooarse,  in  a  hand-mill,  if 
much  better  for  making  flutamery  than  the  flour 
you  buy.  Put  1  quart  of  milk  to  boil;  mix  with 
water  6  tablespoonsful  of  ground  rioe,  and  stir  it 
in  the  milk  when  it  boils ;  while  the  milk  is  cold 
put  in  vanilla  or  lemon ;  wet  your  moulds  with 
cold  cream  or  water ;  keep  stirring  the  rice  till  it 
is  thick,  when  pour  it  out  in  the  moulds;  just  be- 
fore dinner  turn  them  out  on  dishes.  Have  on  am, 
sugar,  and  nutmeg  mixed,  to  eat  with  it 
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Take  2  teaenpfuls  of  boiled  rioe,  eooled  and 
mashed,  1  pint  of  milk,  1  egg,  a  handful  of  floor ; 
•eason  with  a  little  salt.  Have  a  pan  of  lard 
boiling  hot;  put  them  in  and  fry  quickly. 

NapU§  BiteuiU, 

Whisk  to  eggs  till  light;  add  to  them  1  pound 
of  dried  flour  and  1  of  powdered  sugar;  beat  all 
together  till  perfectly  light;  put  in  some  rose- 
water  and  nutmeg,  and  bake  in  small  shallow 
pans,  in  a  moderately-heated  oven. 

So/i  Qtngerhrtnd, 
One  pound  of  butter,  \  a  pound  of  sugar,  10 
eggs,  1  teaspoon ful  of  cinnamon,  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  ginger,  3  half  pints  of  molasses,  1  gill  of  milk; 
X  pounds  of  flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  saleratns. 
Beat  the  butter,  sugar,  ginger,  and  cinnamon  to- 
gether until  light;  then  stir  in  one-fourth  of  the 
flour;  whisk  the  eggs  very  thick,  and  add  by  de- 
grees. Mix  the  milk  and  molasses  together,  which 
stir  in  gradually ;  then  the  remainder  of  the  flour, 
half  at  a  time.  Beat  all  well  together,  then  add 
the  saleratus,  mix,  and  bake. 

French  Loaf  Cake, 
One  pound  of  sugar,  \  pound  of  butter,  1  pound 
of  flour,  7  eggs,  1  cup  of  cream,  the  grating  and 
Juice  of  1  lemon,  \  wineglass  of  bmndy  or  Ma- 
deira, 1  teaspoon  ful  of  saleratus.  Beat  the  butter 
and  8ugar  very  light,  then  stir  in  the  cream ;  after 
which  beat  in  one-fourth  of  the  flour;  whisk  the  eggs 
until  very  thick,  which  add  by  degrees,  then  the 
remainder  of  the  flour,  half  at  a  time,  sJtemately 
with  the  grating  and  juice  of  the  lemon.  After 
beating  all  well  together,  add  the  saleratus,  after 
which  beat  but  a  few  minutes.  Line  your  pans 
(either  square  or  round)  with  white  paper,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Madieon  Cake. 
Half  a  pound  of  butter,  {  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
3  pound  of  flour,  8  eggs,  1  gill  of  cream,  1  nut- 
meg, 1  pound  of  raisins  chopped,  }  of  a  pound  of 
currants.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  until  very 
light,  to  which  add  the  cream;  whisk  the  eggs 
until  very  thick,  and  stir  in  alternately  with  the 
flour.  Beat  all  well  together ;  then  add  the  spice 
and  fruit  Butter  and  paper  your  pans,  put  in 
the  batter,  spread  it  Dver  smooth  with  a  knife,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Black  Cake. 
One  pound  of  butter,  1  pound  of  sugar,  1  pound 
of  flour,  10  eggs,  2  pounds  of  raisins  (seeded  and 
chopped),  2  pounds  of  currants  (washed,  dried, 
and  picked),  1  pound  of  citron  (cut  thin  and 
small),  I  wineglass  of  Madeira  wine,  2  wineglasses 
of  brandy,  the  grating  of  1  large  nutmeg,  2  tea- 
•poonfuls  of  cinnamon,  1  teaspoonful  of  mace  and 
cloves  mixed.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a 
cream ;  then  stir  in  one-fourth  of  the  flour,  whisk 
the  eggs  very  thick,  which  add  gradually;  then 
the  remainder  of  the  flour,  half  at  a  time ;  afler 
beating  well,  add  the  wine,  brandy,  and  spice. 
Then  mix  all  the  fruit  together,  and  add  one-third 
at  a  time.  Beat  well.  Then  butter  and  line  your 
pan  nith  white  paper,  put  in  the  mixture,  smooth 
it  with  n  knife,  and  bsike  in  a  moderate  oyen,  about 
four  hours. 

Sponge  Cake, 

Twelve  eggs  and  their  weight  in  sugar,  and  the 
weight  of  7  eggs  in  flour,  and  the  peel  and  juice 
of  1  large  lemon.  Separate  the  eggs,  beat  the 
yolks,  and  then  add  sugar  until  thick  and  light. 
Whisk  the  whites  until  stiff  and  dry,  and  add  with 
the  flour.  Stir  sufficiently  to  mix  the  flour  and 
whites  through,  but  avoid  beating  as  that  will 


destroy  the  lightness.  Grease  your  pan  (either 
square  or  round)  with  fresh  butter,  and  bake  in  a 
very  moderate  oven. 

Maearoonem 
One  pound  of  pulverised  sugar,  the  whites  of  5 
eggs,  i  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  1  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds.  Mix  the  almonds,  blsnch  and  pound 
them  quite  fine;  beat  the  eggs  very  dry,  and  add 
the  sugar  very  gradually,  then  stir  in  the  almonds 
lightly,  put  them  on  white  paper  with  a  te&dpoon, 
about  an  inch  apart.    Bake  them  in  a  eiack  oven. 

To  make  a  rich  Plum  Cake. 

Take  1  pound  of  fresh  butter,  1  pound  of  vagr, 
li  pounds  of  flour,  2  pounds  of  currants,  a  i^iass 
of  brandy,  1  pound  of  sweetmeats,  2  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds,  10  eggs,  ^  of  an  ounce  of  allspice, 
and  i  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon. 

Molt  the  butter  to  a  oream  and  put  in  the  angar. 
Stir  it  till  quite  light,  adding  the  allspice,  and 
pounded  cinnamon ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  take 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  work  them  in,  two  or 
three  at  a  time ;  and  the  whites  of  the  same  must 
by  this  time  be  beaten  into  a  strong  snow  quite 
ready  to  work  in;  as  the  pnste  must  not  stand  to 
chill  the  butter,  or  it  will  be  heavy,  work  in  the 
whites  gradually ;  then  add  the  orange-peel,  lemon, 
and  citron,  cut  in  fine  strips,  and  the  currants, 
which  must  be  mixe<l  in  well  with  the  sweet  al- 
monds. Then  add  the  sifted  flour  and  glass  of 
brandy.  Bake  this  cake  in  a  tin  hoop  in  a  hot 
oven  for  three  hours,  and  put  sheets  of  paper 
under  it  to  keep  it  firom  burning. 

To  wtake  a  good  Plain  Cake, 

The  following  ij^  a  receipt  for  making  a  good 
plain  cake :  Take  ss  much  dough  as  will  make  a 
quartern  loaf  (either  made  at  home  or  procured  at 
the  baker's),  work  into  this  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  and 
a  handful  of  caraway  seeds.  When  well  woriced 
together,  pull  into  pieces  the  sixe  of  a  golden  pip- 
pin, and  work  it  together  again.  This  must  be 
done  three  times,  or  it  will  be  in  lumps,  and 
heavy  when  baked. 

Bich  Pudding  Pomnd  Cake. 

Boll  a  teacup  of  rioe  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  pour  over  1  quart  of  milk,  beat  the  yolks 
of  5  eggs,  add  5  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  let  it  come 
to  a  simmer,  then  pour  into  a  pudding  dish  and 
flavor;  beat  the  whites  of  5  eggs,  5  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar  to  an  icing,  spread  it  over  the  tep  of  the 
padding  and  brown  it. 

A  rick  Seed  Cake, 

Take  Ik  pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  1  -pound 
of  butter,  1  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  beat  and  sifted, 
8  eggs,  and  2  ounces  of  caraway  seeds,  1  grated 
nutmeg,  and  its  weight  in  cinnamon.  Beat 
the  butter  into  a  cream,  pot  in  the  sugar,  beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  yolks  separately,  then 
mix  them  with  the  butter  and  sugar.  Beat  in  the 
flour,  spicee,  and  seed,  a  little  before  sending  it 
away.    Bake  it  two  hours  in  a  quick  oven. 

Baiajta  Cakee, 

Beat  \  a  pound  each  of  sweet  and  bitter  ahnoads 
in  fine  orange,  rose,  or  ratafia  water,  mix  i  a 
pound  of  fine  pounded  and  sifted  sugar  with  the 
same,  add  the  whites  of  4  eggs  well  'beaten  to  it, 
set  it  over  a  moderate  fire  in  a  preserving-pan. 
Stir  it  one  way  until  it  is  pretty  hot,  and  whei  a 
little  cool  form  it  Into  small  rolls,  and  cut  it  into 
thin  cakes.  Shake  some  flour  lightly  on  them, 
give  each  a  light  tap,  and  put  them  on  sugar 
papers,  sift  a  little  sugar  on  them^  and  put  them 
into  a  thorough  slaek  OTen* 
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Queen  Oakee, 

Take  ft  pound  of  sagRr,  beat  and  sift  it,  a  pound 
•f  well  dried  flour,  a  pound  of  butter,  8  eggs,  and 
}  a  poand  of  ouirants  washed  and  picked;  grate 
a  nutmeg  and  an  equal  quantity  of  maoe  and  cin- 
namon, work  the  butter  to  a  cream,  put  in  the 
eagar,  bent  the  whites  of  the  eggs  twenty  minutes, 
an<]  mix  them  with  the  butter  and  sugar.  Then 
beat  the  yolks  for  half  an  hour  and  put  them  to 
the  batter.  Beat  the  whole  together,  and  when 
it  ia  ready  for  the  oven,  put  in  the  flour,  spiees, 
and  etirrants;  sift  a  little  sugar  over  them,  and 
bake  them  in  tins. 

Lemon  Cakee, 

Take  I  pound  of  sugar,  {  of  a  pound  of  flour,  14 
eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  rose-water,  the  raspings 
and  juice  of  4  lemons ;  when  the  yolks  are  well 
beat  up  and  separated,  add  the  powdered  sugar,  the 
lemon  raspings,  the  juice,  and  the  rose-water; 
beat  them  well  together  in  a  pan  with  a  round 
bottom,  till  it  becomes  quite  light,  for  half  an  hour. 
Put  the  paste  to  the  whites  previously  well  whisked 
about,  and  mix  it  rery  light  When  well  mi^ed 
sift  in  the  flour  and  knead  it  in  with  the  paste,  as 
light  as  possible;  form  the  biscuits  and  bake 
them  in  small  oral  tins,  with  six  sheets  of  paper 
under  them,  in  a  moderate  heat.  Butter  the  tins 
well  or  it  will  prore  difficult  to  take  out  the  bis- 
enita,  which  will  be  excee4Ungly  nice  if  well  made. 
lee  tbem  previous  to  baking,  but  very  lightly  and 
eren. 

Almond  Cakee. 

Take  0  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  ^  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  7  eggs,  6  ounces  of  flour,  and  the 
raspings  of  4  lemons.  Pound  the  almonds  very 
fine,  with  whole  eggs,  add  the  sugar  and  lemon 
raspings,  and  mix  them  well  together  in  the 
mortar.  Take  it  out,  put  it  in  a  basin,  and  stir  it 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  till  it  is  white  as  a  sponge- 
paste;  beat  up  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  strong 
snow,  mix  them  very  light  with  the  paste,  then 
take  the  flour  and  mix  it  as  light  as  possible;  on 
this  the  goodness  of  the  cakes  principally  depends, 
as  it  Is  impossible  to  make  a  good  cake  with  a 
a  heary  paste ;  butter  the  mould,  and  bake  in  a 
slack  oven  for  an  hour,  with  ten  sheets  of  paper 
under  it  and' one  on  the  top. 

Fancy  Bieenite. 

Take  I  pound  of  almonds,  1  pound  of  sugar,  and 
lome  orange-flower  water.  Pound  the  almonds 
very  fine,  and  sprinkle  them  with  oirange-flower 
water:  when  they  are  perfectly  smooth  to  the 
touch,  put  them  in  a  small  pan,  with  flour  sifted 
through  a  silk  sieve;  put  the  pan  on  a  slow  fire, 
and  dry  the  paste  till  it  does  not  stiek  to  the  fin- 
well  from  the  bottom,  to  prevent 
,en  take  it  off,  and  roll  it  into  small 
make  knots,  rings,  etc.,  and  out  it 
apes;  make  an  icing  of  different 
side  of  them  in  it,  and  set  them  on 
drain.  They  may  be  varied  by 
them  colored  pistachios,  or  colored 
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almonds,  according  to  fancy. 

jPtne  Cheeeeeakee, 

Put  a  pint  of  warm  cream  into  a  saucepan  over 
the  fire,  and  when  it  is  warm,  add  to  it  6  quarts  of 
new  milk.  Then  put  in  some  rennet,  stir  it,  and 
when  it  is  turned,  put  the  curd  into  a  linen  doth 
or  bag.  Let  the  whey  drain  from  it,  but  do  not 
sqneeie  it  too  much.  Put  it  into  a  mortar,  and 
pound  it  as  fine  as  butter.  Add  i  a  pound  of 
sweet  almonds  blanched,  ^  a  pound  of  macaroons, 
or  Naples  biscuits.  Then  add  9  well  beaten  yolks 
of  eggs,  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  little  rose  or  orange- 
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water,  and  i  a  pound  of  fine  sugar.    Mix  all  well 
together. 

Almond  Cheeeeeakee. 

Put  4  ounces  of  blanched  sweet  almonds  into 
cold  water,  and  beat  them  in  a  marble  mortar  or 
wooden  bowl,  with  some  rose-water.  Put  to  it  4 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  4  eggs  beat  fine. 
Work  it  till  it  becomes  ^rhite  and  frt»thy,  and  then 
make  a  rich  puff-paste  as  follows :  Take  ^  a  pound 
of  flour,  and  ^'of  a. pound  of  butter;  rub  a  little 
of  the  butter  into  tne  flour,  mix  it  stiff  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  then  roll  out  the  paste. 
Strew  on  a  little  flour,  and  lay  over  it,  in  thin  bits, 
one-third  of  the  butter ;  throw  a  little  more  flour 
over  the  bottom^  and  do  the  like  three  different 
times.  Put  the  paste  into  the  tins,  grate  sugar 
over  them,  and  bake  them  gently. 

Brioche  Paete, 

One  pound  of  flour,  10  ounces  of  butter,  i  an 
ounce  of  German  yeast,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  salt 
and  sugar,  about  7  eggs.  Put  i  part  of  the  flour 
on  a  slab,  spread  it  out  to  form  a  well,  then  place 
the  yeast  in  the  centre,  and  proceed  to  dissolve  it 
with  a  little  tepid  water ;  when  this  is  effected  add 
sufficient  water  to  mix  the  whole  into  a  rather 
soft  paste,  knead  this  into  the  form  of  a  round 
ball,  put  it  into  a  stewpan  capable  of  containing 
3  times  its  quantity,  score  it  round  the  sides  with 
a  knife,  put  the  lid  on  and  set  it  to  rise  in  a  rather 
warm  place.  In  winter  it  may  be  put  in  the  screen, 
but  in  hot  weather  the  fermentation  will  proceed 
more  satisfactorily  if  it  is  merely  placed  on  the 
kitchen  table  or  ia  some  such  place  of  moderate 
warmth.  This  part  of  the  operation  is  termed 
setting  the  sponge.  Next  put  the  remainder  of 
the  flour  on  the  slab  and  spread  it  out  in  the  centre 
to  form  the  well,  then  place  the  salt  and  sugar  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  water  to  diasolve  these,  after  which 
the  butter  must  be  added ;  break  in  0  eggs  and 
work  the  whole  together  with  the  hands  until  well 
mixed,  first  working  it  between  the  hands  and 
then  rubbing  it  with  both  fists  held  flat  on  the 
slab  and  moving  them  to  and  fro,  so  as  thoroughly 
to  reduce  any  remaining  lumps  in  the  paste. 
By  the  time  the  paste  is  mixed  the  sponge  will 
probably  have  risen  sufficiently;  to  be  perfect  it 
must  rise  to  3  times  its  original  sise.  When  spread 
OQt  on  the  paste  prepared  to  receive  it,  it  should 
present  the  appearance  of  a  sponge,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  Both  the  above  should  bo 
then  gently,  but  thoroughly  mixed.  A  napkin 
must  be  spread  in  a  wooden  bowl  or  a  basin, 
some  flour  shaken  over  it,  and  the  brioche  paste 
lifted  into  it;  then  shake  a  little  flour  over  the 
paste,  and  aflier  throwing  the  ends  of  the  napkin 
over  all,  set  the  bowl  containing  the  paste  in 
a  cool  place  free  from  any  current  of  air.  It  is 
usual  to  make  this  kind  of  paste  late  in  the  even- 
ing previously  to  the  day  on  which  it  is  required 
for  use.  The  first  thing  on  the  following  morning, 
the  brioche  paste  most  be  turned  off  the  napkin 
on  to  the  slab,  then  shake  some  flour  under  and 
over  it  and  fold  the  paste  over  half  a  dozen  times, 
pressing  it  down  with  the  knuckles  each  time; 
put  the  paste  back  again  into  the  bowl  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  and  about  three  hours  afterwards 
knead  it  again  in  a  similar  manner  previously  to 
its  being  baked.  If  the  paste  when  finished  ap- 
pears to  be  full  of  small  globules  of  air,  and  is 
perfectly  elastic  to  the  touch,  it  is  cdlrtain  to  be 
well  made,  and  when  baked  will  be  both  light  and 
of  a  bright  clear  color. 

If  the  paste  is  intended  to  be  made  into  onei 
6rtocAe  only,  take  five-sixths  of  it;  mould  this  inte 
the  form  of  a  round  ball  or  cushion  and  place  it 
in  a  plain  mould  or  paper  ease  (previously  spread 
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with  butter)  witli  the  emooth  garfmct  app«nnott; 
presa  it  do\rn  in  the  ome  irith  the  knuckles,  And 
after  nouldtng  the  remaining  piece  of  paste  in  ft 
aimilar  manner,  trst  wet  the  aprf»oe  of  ihe  other 
part  over  with  the  psste-brush  dipped  in  water, 
and  then  after  inserting  the  pointed  end  of  this 
into  the  eentre  of  tSiat  portion  of  the  briorhe 
which  has  been  already  pieced  in  the  ease,  press 
the  head  down  upon  it  with  the  back  of  the  hand ; 
«gg  the  brioche  over  with  a  paste-brush,  score  the 
•ides  slightly  in  a  slanting  dtrsetion,  place  it  on  a 
baking  sheet  and  put  it  in  the  oren  (at  moderate 
heat).  As  soon  m  the  brioche  begins  to  rise  and 
has  acquired  a  slight  degree  of  color,  let  it  be 
covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  About  two 
liours  will  suffice  to  bake  a  large  brioche  of  double 
Ihe  quantity  of  paste  desciibed  in  this  article. 

Note, — Briochee  may  be  varied  in  their  form 
when  intended  to  be  served  as  fancy  bread  for 
breakfast,  etc ;  in  which  case  .they  should  be^ 
moulded  in  the  shape  of  twists,  fingers,  rings,  ele. 
"When  served  on  the  refreshment  table  at  routs, 
public  bretik fasts,  balls,  etc.,  dried  cherries,  citron, 
«andied  orange  or  lemon-peel,  pine-apple  or  an- 
gelica steeped  in  some  kind  of  liqueur  may  be 
introduced.  In  either  of  these  cases,  previously 
to  mi  ling  in,  the  fruit  part  of  the  paste  must  be 
reserved,  which  after  being  rolled  out  must  be 
nsed  to  inclose  the  other  part  of  the  brioche. 
This  precaution  is  neoeSsary  to  prevent  the  fruit 
from  protruding  through  the  paste,  as  it  becomes 
ealoined  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  and  gives  an 
tinsightly  appearance  to  the  sponge.  When  fruit 
has  been  mixed  in  a  brioche  it  should  be  (when 
baked)  glased  with  fine  sugar  by  the  salamander. 

Gruydre  and  Parmesan  cheese  in  equal  propor- 
tions, are  sometimes  introduced  into  a  brittche  for 
a  second  course  remove ;  the  first  should  be  cut  up 
in  dice,  the  latter  grated.  As  in  the  above  cases, 
this  kind  of  brioche  must  be 'enclosed  in  a  portion 
of  the  paste  veserred  for  that  purpose. 

Scotch  Bre€tM. 

One  pound  of  'flour,  1  pound  of  sugar,  1  pound 
tff  butler,  8  eggs,  ^  a  pound  of  candied  lemon, 
oranpre  and  citmn-peel  in  equal  proportions,  a  gill 
of  Cognac  brandy,  a  Tory  little  salt,  and  4  ounces 
of  white  comfits.  Put  the  butter  in  a  basin,  work 
St  with  a  wooden  spoon*  until  it  presents  t^e  ap- 
pearance of  thick  cre%m;  then  add  the  floar,  sugar, 
oggs  &"<!  Si^lt,  gradaally  throwing  in  a  havdfol  of 
each  and  two  eggs  St  a  time ;  when  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  mixed  the  candied  peel  (cut  in  shreds), 
also  the  brandy  and  the  rind  of  two  oranges  or 
lemons  (rubbed  on  sugar)  must  next  be  added. 
This  paste  should  now  be  poured  into  tins  of  an 
oblong  shape  about  2  inches  deep,  spread  with 
butler,  and  after  the  comfits  have  been  strewn 
over  the  surface  a  little  fine  sugar  should  be  shaken 
over  the  top  previously  to  placing  them  in  the  oven 
on  baking  sheets;  they  must  be  baked  of  aTery 
light  color. 

yote. — This  kind  of  cake  is  a  genemt  farorite 
in  Scotland,  being  served  on  most  occasions  at 
breakfast,  luncheon,  or  for  casual  refreshment,  and 
also  with  the  dessert. 

Plain  Seed.  Cake, 

One  quartern  of  dough,  6  eggs,  8  ounces  of  sngar, 
8  ounces  of  butter,  ^  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  Spread  the  dough  out 
en  the  pastry-slab,  then  add  the  whole  of  the 
above-named  ingredients,  work  them  well  together 
with  the  hands  so  as  thoroughly  to  incorporate 
them  with  the  dough ;  the  eggs  should  be  added 
2  at  a  time.  When  the  paste  is  ready  put  it  into 
a  plain  mould  (previously  spread  with  butter),  and 
set  it  to  rise  in  a  warm  place.    As  soon  aa  the 


fermentation  has  taken  plaee  in  a  satisfao.ory 
manner,  the  cake  should  be  immediately  put  into 
the  oven  and  baked  of  a  light  oolor.  When  dnno 
serve  it  cold  for  luncheon  or  otherwise.  This  kind 
of  oake  may  be  varied  by  introducing  raisins,  our- 
rants,  or  candied  orange  or  lemon -peeL 
BrneeeU  Biecnite,  or  Ru*ke, 

One  pound  of  flour,  10  ounces  of  butter,  1  an 
ounce  of  German  yeast,  4  ounces  of  sugar,  4  whole 
eggs,  4  yolks,  a  teasptionfVil  of  salt  and  a  gill  of 
cream.  Set  the  sponge  with  one-fourth  part  of  the 
flour  and  yeast  in  the  usual  way  (as  fur  hrittehe), 
and  while  it  is  rising  prepare  the  paste  as  foilowa  : 
Place  the  remainder  of  the  flour  on  the  slab,  spread 
it  out  in  the  centre  to  form  the  well,  place  in  this 
the  salt  and  sugar  (with  a  very  little  water  to  dis- 
solve the  salt),  the  butter  and  eggs ;  this  must  then 
be  beaten  with  the  hand  on  the  slab  until  it  pre- 
sents an  appearance  of  elasticity;  then  add  the 
whipped  cream  and  sponge  after  the  whole  baa 
well  worked  once  more ;  the  paste  must  be  placed 
in  long  narrow  tins  about  2  inches  deep  and  of 
about  the  SMme  width,  preparatory  to  placing  the 
paste  in  the  moulds;  these  should  be  first  well 
floured  inside  (to  prevent  the  paste  from  sticking), 
then  the  paste  rolled  out  to  their  own  length  and 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  thick  dropped  into 
them  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  the 
paste  has  sufficiently  risen  it  must  be  gently  turned 
out  on  a  baking-sheet  previously  spread  with  butter, 
then  egged  all  over  with  a  soft  paste-brush  and 
baked  of  a  bright  deep  yellow  oolor.  When  done 
cut  them  up  In  slices  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  place  them  flat  on  a  baking-sheet  and  put 
them  again  in  the  oven  to  acquire  a  light  yellow 
color  on  both  aides.  These  form  a  superior  kind 
uf  rusks,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  refreshment 
table  at  evening  parties  or  for  the  breakfast  table. 

/iote. — Rusks  may  also  be  made  with  dn'ocAe 
paste  or  pound  qake. 

»  Pound-Cake 

One  pound  of  butter,  1  pound  of  sugar,  8  eggs* 
I  wineglass  of  wine  and  peach-water  mixed,  li 
pounds  of  flour,  1  nutmeg,  1  teaspoonful  of  cin- 
namon, I  pound  of  dried  currants.  Carefully 
wash,  dry  and  pick  the  currants.  Beat  the  but- 
ter and  sugar  very  light ;  then  by  degrees  add 
the  wine,  spice,  fruit  and  one-fourth  of  the  flour. 
Whisk  the  eggs  until  very  thick,  which  stir  in  the 
butter  and  sugar  gradually,  then  add  the  remain- 
ing flour,  one-third  at  a  time.  Beat  all  well  to- 
gether; line  your  pan  with  white  paper,  put  in 
the  batter,  smooth  the  top  with  a  knife  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  about  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Ducheee  Loavet. 
Half  a  pint  of  milk  or  water,  4  ounces  of  but- 
ter, 2  ounces  of  sugar,  5  ounces  of^bur,  3  e|^, 
a  few  drops  of  essence  of  orange  ^^^^Tery  lit- 
tle salt.  Put  the  water,  butter,  su^^^^  the  salt 
into  a  stewpan  on  the  fire,  and  I^Hvas  these 
begin  to  boil  withdraw  the  stewpa^^nj^  the  fire 
and  add  the  flour;  stir  the  whole^B|  together 
with  a  wooden  spoon  over  the  stovi^Vfor  about 
three  minutes,  by  which  time  the  ingredients 
should  present  the  appearance  of  a  soft,  onmpaet 
paste.  The  essence  of  orange  (or  any  other  kind 
of  flavor)  should  now  be  added,  and  also  1  egg; 
incorporate  these  with  the  paste,  then  mix  in  the 
other  two  eggs,  and  if  the  paste  should  be  stiff 
another  egg  or  a  yolk  only  may  be  added.  This 
must  be  laid  on  the  pastry-slab  in  small  pieces 
alxmt  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  then  rolled  out 
with  a  little  flour  in  the  form  of  a  finger  and 
placed  in  order  upon  a  baking-sheet  spread  with 
butter ;  they  should  now  be  egged  over  and  baked 
of  a  bright  light  oolor.    Jnst  before  they  are  quite 
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4oii«  shake  aone  fine  sifted  sugar  over  them,  set 
th«m  baek  egsin  in  the  oven  nntil  the  sugar  is 
namrlj  melted,  and  then  pass  the  re<Uhot  sala- 
■aaoder  over  them  to  give  them  a  bright,  giossy 
appearanee;  the  loaves  must  now  be  immediately 
withdrawn  f/om  the  oven  and  allowed  to  oool. 
Just  before  sending  this  kind  of  pastry  to  table 
make  an  incisiun  down  the  sides  and  611  the  sumU 
loaves  with  apricot-Jam  ;  then  dish  them  up  in  a 
pyramidal  form  on  a  napkin,  and  serve. 

Almond  Caket, 

Six  oanees  of  floor,  8  ounces  of  sngar,  2  oane«e 
of  gronnd  or  finely- powdered  almonds  (with  a  few 
hitt«r  almonds),  6  yolks  of  eggs,  2  whole  eggs,  4 
whites  whipped,  a  glass  of  brandy,  a  little  salt,  4 
ounces  of  chopped  .almonds  mixed  with  2  ounces  of 
■nf^a  r  and  half  the  white  of  an  egg.  First  work  the 
butter  in  a  basin  with  a  spo<m  until  it  presents  a 
creamy  appearance;  next  add  the  flour,  sugar,  al- 
monds,  brandy,  eggs  and  salt  gradually ;  then  mix 
in  the  whipped  whiles  of  eggs  lightly;  pour  this 
paste  on  a  baking-sheet  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep  (previously  buttered),  bake  it  of  a  light  color. 
When  the  cake  is  nearly  done  spread  the  prepared 
ehopped  almonds  over  the  top,  and  then  put  it 
back  again  into  the  oven  to  finish  baking ;  when 
done  the  almonds  should  be  of  a  light  fawn  color. 
Turn  the  cake  out  carefully,  and  when  cold  out  it 
up  into  bands  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide; 
then  again  divide  them  into  diamond-shaped 
eakca  and  dish  them  up  pyramidally.  Some  whip- 
ped cream  may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dish 
and  the  cakes  neatly  dished  up  round  it.  Dried 
cherries,  Snltana  raisins,  currants,  any  kind  of 
candied  peel,  pistachios,  or  Spanish  nuts,  may  be 
added.  The  cakes  may  also  be  flavored  with  any 
kind  of  essence  or  liqueur. 

MeringuM, 

One  pound  of  sifted  sugar  and  12  whites  of 
eggs,  whisk  the  whites  in  an  egg-bowl  until  they 
praf^ent  the  appearance  of  aperfectly  white,  smooth, 
■nbstaotial  ft^>th,  resembling  snow ;  then  substi- 
tute a  spoon  for  the  whisk  and  proceed  to  mix  in 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  lightly ;  carelHiIly  avoid 
^working  the  batter  too  much,  for  fear  of  render- 
ing it  8t>ft,  as  in  that  ease  it  becomes  difficult  to 
monld  ihe  meriMgnet;  they  can  never  be  so  gruce- 
fally  shaped  as  when  it  is  kept  firm.  Next  cut 
come  stiff  foolscap  paper  into  bands  about  two 
inches  wide ;  then  take  a  t^lespoon  and  gather 
it  nearly  full  oT  the  batter  by  working  it  up  at 
the  side  of  the  bowl  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  and 
drop  this  slopingly  upon  one  of  the  bands  of  pa- 
per, at  the  same  time  drawing  the  edge  of  the 
spoon  sharply  round  the  outer  base  of  the  me- 
riugne,  so  as  to  give  to  it  a^  smooth  and  rounded 
appearanoCj^Lorder  that  it  may  exactly  resemble 
an  egg.  tfffhd  in  this  manner  until  the  band 
is  full,  keeping  the  meringne*  about  two  inches 
and  a  half,  apart  from  each  other  on  the  paper ; 
as  each  band  is  filled,  place  them  clow  beside  each 
other  on  the  slab  or  table,  and  when  all  the  batter  is 
used  up,  shake  some  rather  coarse  sifted  sugar  all 
OTcr  them  and  allow  them  to  remain  for  about  three 
minutes ;  then  take  hold  of  one  of  the  bands  at 
each  end,  shake  off  the  loose  sugar  and  place  the 
band  of  mertngwt  on  the  board,  and  so  on  with 
the  other  bands,  which,  when  placed  carefully  on 
the  boards  elosely  side  by  side,  must  be  put  in  the 
OTcn  (at  Tory  moderate  beat)  and  baked  of  alight 
fawn  color.  When  done,  each  piece  of  nuringu* 
most  be  earefally  remoTcd  from  off  the  paper, 
the  white  part  of  the  inside  scooped  out  with  a 
dessert-spoon  and  then  nicely  smoothed  over ;  after 
this  they  most  be  placed  in  neat  order  on  a  bakings 
sheet  and  pat  back  again  in  the  oven  to  dry. 


taking  particular  care  that  they  do  cot  aeqnir* 
any  more  color.  When  about  to  send  the  merino 
guei  to  table,  whip  some  double  cream,  season  it 
with  a  little  powdered  sogtir  and  either  a  glass  of 
any  kind  of  liqueur,  a  few  drops  of  orange-fiowerw 
water,  or  some  pounded  vanilla;  gHrnish  each 
piece  with  a  spoonful  of  this  cream,  join  two  to* 
gether,  dish  them  up  in  a  pyramidiU  form  ou  a 
napkin,  nnd  serve. 

Nute.-'MfringHea  may  be  made  of  all  siaeSy 
and  may  also  bo  shaped  in  the  form  of  small 
bunches  of  grapes;  for  this  purpose  it  is  neces* 
811  ry  t<>  U8e  a  "eomet"  or  biscuit- fun-er  of  pnper 
to  mould  the  berries.  In  order  to  vary  their  ap- 
(learanoe,  previously  to  shaking  the  sugar  over 
them,  some  finely-shred  pistachios  or  almonds^ 
Tungik  granite  sugar,  and  small  currants  may  be 
sti^wn  over  them.  They  may  also  be  garnished 
with  preserves,  or  any  kind  of  iced  creams. 

oioeQ4t. 

One  pound  of  pounded  sugar,  12  onnces  of 
finely-sbred  slmonds,  4  ounces  of  fiour,  a  stick 
of  vnnilla  (pounded  and  sifted),  and  1  whole  egg 
and  the  white  of  another.  Let  the  whole  of  the 
fore-named  ingredients  be  well  mixed  together  in 
a  batsin,  and  then  with  a  tablespoon  proceed  to 
mould  the  preparation  into  round  balls  the  sise 
of  a  large  walnut,  which  %)re  to  be  placed  on  pieces 
of  sheet- wafer  previously  cut  to  the  sixe  of  half- 
crown  pieces ;  these  must  now  be  placed  on  baking- 
sheets,  and,  after  slightly  shaking  some  fine  sugar 
over  them,  are  to  be  baked  of  a  light  color  in  a 
slack  oven. 

ChocM^Ut  Cfrtam, 

Put  over  the  fire  1  quart  of  milk ;  when  it  comes 
to  a  boil  add  3  tahlespoonfuls  of  chocolate. 
Thicken  with  corn -starch,  sweeten  to  the  taste, 
and  fiavor  with  lemon  or  vanilla.  Serve  it  up 
cold  with  cream. 

ChoeolnU  OlacSs, 

The  foundation  for  these  may  be  made  either 
of  ponadcake,  Genoeie,  <»r  sponge-cake ;  the  batter 
for  making  either  of  the  foregoing  may  be  first 
bHked  in  a  baking-sheet,  and  afterward  cat  out  in 
shapes  and  sixes  to  suit  taste  or  convenience,  or 
otherwise  may  be  baked  in  appropriate  moulds  or 
cases  for  the  purpose;  they  must  then  be  dipped 
in  the  following  preparation  :-^Fir8t  boil  the  sugar 
as  directed  in  the  foregoing  article,  and  when  it 
has  reached  its  proper  degree,  add  0  ounces  of 
chocolate  dissolved  with  a  wineglassful  of  water; 
work  the  whole  well  together,  and  use  it  while 
hot;  but  if  it  should  become  cold  and  set  beroro 
the  operation  is  terminated,  tbe  preparation  may 
be  easily  liquefied  by  stirring  it  over  the  fire. 

Cakes,  both  larg^  and  small,  may  be  glticin  or 
elaxed  in  this  manner  in  almost  infinite  variety, 
by  using  any  kind  of  liquor,  or  a  very  strong  in- 
fusion of  tea  or  coffee  instead  of  the  chocolate 
here  recommended. 

Albtri  BUeuitt, 

Ten  onnces  of  pounded  sugar,  8  ounces  of  fine- 
ly-chopped almonds,  0  ounces  of  flour,  12  yolks 
and  14  whites  of  eggs,  2  ounces  of  candied  orange- 
peel  shred  fine,  ateaspo<mful  of  cinnamon-powder, 
half  that  quantity  or  ground  cloves,  and  a  little 
grated  lemon -rind.  Work  the  sugar  and  the 
almonds  with  the  yolks  and  2  whites  of  eggs  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  incorporate  the  remaining 
12  whites  firmly  whisked  together  with  the  fitiur, 
candied  peel  and  spices.  Next  pour  the  batter 
into  a  convenient-sized  paper  case,  and  bake  it  in 
a  moderate  oven ;  and  when  done  and  snfflcientiy 
oold,  let  it  be  cut  up  into  thin  slices  for  dishing  up. 

This  preparation  may  also  be  baked  in  small 
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monlda,  or  forced  oat  apon  paper  or  buking-sbeets 
previously  battered  and  floured  for  the  purpose. 

Charlotte  tU  i?titM. 
Two  quarts  of  creaniy  2  ounces  of  isinglass,  1 
pint  of  milk,  3  van  ilia  beans,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs, 
2  ounces  of  sugar.  Put  the  isinglass  in  a  sauce- 
pan, and  pour  over  it  one  teacupful  of  boiling 
water,  plaee  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  remain  for 
one  hour  without  boiling.  Let  the  milk  and  va- 
niila  boil  together  slowly  until  it  is  reduced  to  1 
gill;  beat  the  eggs  and  etir  them  in  the  milk 
whilst  it  is  on  the  fire ;  then  add  the  isinglass  and 
sugar,  and  keep  stirring  it  until  it  is  cooked  about 
as  much  as  custard ;  strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve 
and  »et  it  in  a  cool  plaoe ;  when  nearly  cold  add 
the  cream  and  stir  them  well  together;  put  the 
mixture  in  a  dish  or  bowl,  lined  with  sponge-cake. 

Blane-Mangt. 

Put  into  1  quart  of  water  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  pint ;  then  put 
in  the  whites  of  4  eggs,  with  2  tablespoon  fuls  of  rice- 
water,  and  sweeten  it  to  taste.  Run  it  through 
a  jelly-bag,  and  then  put  to  it  2  ounces  of  sweet 
and  1  ounce  of  bitter  almonds.  Scald  them  in  the 
jelly,  and  then  run  them  through  a  hair  sieve, 
put  it  into  a  China  bowl,  and  the  next  day  turn 
it  out.  Qamlsh  with  flowers  or  green  leaves,  and 
stick  all  over  the  to^  blanched  almonds  cut 
lengthways. 

Clear  Blane-Mange, 

Skim  off  the  fat,  and  strain  a  quart  of  strong 
ealves'-foot  jelly ;  add  to  the  same  the  whites  of 
i  eggs  well  beaten;  set  it  over  the  fire  and  stir  it 
till  it  boils.  Then  pour  it  into  a  jelly -bag,  and 
run  it  through  several  times  till  it  is  clear.  Beat 
an  ounce  each  of  sweet  and  bitter  alhionds  to  a 
paste  with  a  spoonful  of  rote- water  strained 
through  a  cloth.  Then  mix  it  with  the  jelly,  and 
add  to  it  3  spoonfuls  of  very  good  cream.  Set  it 
again  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  almost  boils. 
Pour  it  into  a  bowl :  then  stir  it  often  till  almost 
cold,  and  then  fill  the  mouldsf 

Blane-Mange, 

Parboil  12  ounces  of  Jordan  and  2  ounces  of 
bitter  almonds  in  a  quart  of  water  for  about  two 
minutes ;  drain  them  on  a  sieve,  remove  the  skins, 
and  wash  them  in  cold  water;  after  they  have 
been  soaked  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  pound 
them  in  a  mortar  with  4  ounces  of  sugar,  until  the 
whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a  soft  paste. 
This  must  then  be  placed  in  a  large  basin,  with 
12  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  mixed  with  rather 
more  than  a  pint  of  spring- water;  cover  the  basin 
with  a  sheet  of  paper,  twisted  round  the  edges, 
and  allow  the  preparation  to  stand  in  a  cool  place 
for  about  an  hour,  in  order  to  extract  the  flavor 
rf  the  almonds  more  efieotually.  The  milk  should 
then  be  strained  off  from  the  almonds  through  a 
napkin,  with  pressure,  by  wringing  it  at  both 
ends.  Add  2  ounces  of  clarified  isinglass  to  the 
milk  of  almonds,  pour  the  blanc-mange  into  a 
mould  imbedded  in  rough  ice,  and  when  set  quite 
firm  turn  it  out  on  its  dish  with  caution,  after 
having  first  dipped  the  mould  in  warm  water. 

ORIGINAL  RECEIPTS  IN  COOKERY  AND 

PASTRY,  BTC. 
1.  Shrewabury  Cake. 

Sift  1  pound  of  sugar,  some  pounded  cinnamon, 
and  a  nutmeg  grated,  into  3  pounds  of  flour.  Add 
a  little  roice- water  to  3  eggs  well  beaten,  mix  them 
with  the  flour,  then  pour  in  as  much  butter  melted 
as  will  make  it  a  good  thickness  to  roll  out 

2.  Another. — Take  2  pounds  of  flour,  1  pound  of 


sugar  finely  pounded;  mix  tbem  together  \iak« 
quti  of  a  ponnd  to  roll  them  in) ;  i  pound  of  but- 
ter, 4  egin,  4  spoonsful  of  cream,  and  2  of  ro8»- 
water.  Beat  them  well  together,  and  mix  them 
with  the  flour  into  a  paste:  roll  them  into  thio 
cakes  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

3.  Maearoone, 

Blanch  4  onnces  of  almonds,  and  pound  them 
with  4  tablespoon fuls  of  orange-flower  water ;  beat 
the  whites  of  4  eggs  to  a  froth,  mix  it  with  a  pound 
of  sugar,  sift  the  almonds  into  a  paste,  and  lay  it 
in  different  cakes  on  paper  to  bake. 

4.  Another,  —  Take  1  ponnd  of  almonds,  blanch 
them  and  throw  them  into  cold  water,  then  rub 
them  dry  with  a  cloth,  and  ponnd  them  in  a  mor- 
tar; moisten  them  with  orange-flower  or  rose- 
water,  lest  they  turn  to  oil :  then  take  1  pound  of 
fine  loaf  sugar,  whisk  the  whites  of  4  eggs;  beat 
all  well  together,  and  shape  them  round  with  a 
spoon,  on  paper  previously  buttered  and  sugared, 
to  prevent  their  burning;  bake  them  in  a  gentle 
oven  on  tin  plates. 

5.  Savoy  Biaeuit. 
Take  of  sugar  the  weight  of  12  eggs,  of  flour 
the  weight  of  7  eggs ;  beat  the  yellows  and  whites 
of  12  eggs  separate ;  grate  in  the  rind  of  1  lemon ; 
after  beiisg  in  the .  oven  a  few  minutes,  grate  on 
some  sogar.  You  may  add  peaoh-water  or  lemon- 
juice. 

6w  Jumhlea, 

Take  If  pounds  of  flour,  1  pound  of  sugar,  f 
pound  of  butter,.  4  yolks  and  2  whites  of  eggs, 
with  a  wineglass  of  rose-water,  roll  them  thick 
with  fine  powdered  sugar,  and  bake  on  tins. 

7.  Jdmond  Cake, 

Take  1  pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  beaten, 
10  eggs  well  beaten,  1  pound  of  sugar,  and  |  pound 
of  flour. 

8.  French  Roll; 

Take  1  spoonful  of  lard  or  batter,  3  pints  of 
flour,  1  cup  of  yeast,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
work  it  up  to  the  stiffness  of  bread ;  just  before 
you  take  them  from  the  oven,  take  a  clean  towel 
and  wipe  them  over  with  milk. 

».  WajgHee, 
To  1  quart  of  milk  add  5  eggs,  li  pounds  of 
flour,  i  pound  of  butter;  beat  them  well  together; 
when  baked,  sift  sugar  and  cinnamon  on  them. 
If  you  make  the  wnflSes  before  it  is  time  to  bake 
them,  add  1  spoonful  of  yeast. 

10.  Poundcake  Gingerbread. 
Six  eggs,  1  pound  of  sugar,  1  pint  of  molasses, 
1  teacupful  of  ginger,  1  teaxpoonful  of  saleratus 
dissolved,  a  little  mace,  nutmeg,  1  pound  of  fresh 
butter  orenmed ;  after  these  ingredJapta  are  well 
mixed,  beat  in  2  pounds  of  flour,  ^ruit  is  an 
improvement. 

11.  Gingereake, 

Three  pounds  of  flour,  1  pound  of  sugar,  1  pound 
of  butter  rubbed  in  very  fine,  2  ounces  of  ginger, 
a  little  nutmeg,  1  pint  of  molasses,  1  gill  of  cream ; 
make  them  warm  together,  and  bake  them  in  a 
slack  oven. 

12.  Gingerbread, 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  i  pound  of  sugar, 
and  i  a  ponnd  of  butter,  well  rubbed  together ;  1 
ounce  of  ginger,  a  few  caraway  seeds,  24  allspice, 
12  cloves,  a  little  cinnamon,  I  pint  of  molasses* 
Knead  well. 

13.  Short  Gingerbread. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  }  pound  of  butter,  5  eggs, 
a  little  cream  and  saleratus,  IJ  pounds  of  flour, 
rolled  hard.  To  be  baked  on  tin  sheets,  marked 
ready  to  out 
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Four  emlres^'feet  well  boiled,  i  poand  of  sugar, 
1  pint  of  wine,  2  lemons,  the  wbites  of  4  eggs,  and 
ifaells  ,*  boil  all  together  abont  five  minutM,  thai 
poor  through  a  flannel  bag  to  strain. 

15.  AfipU  PuddtMff. 
Half  the  wbites  and  all  the  yolks  of  10  eggs, 
beat  them  rerj  light,  add  1  pint  of  apples,  i^r 
they  are  stewed  and  pot  through  a  sifter,  stir  in 
I  pound  of  butter*  the  grated  peel  of  2  large 
lemons,  and  jalee  of  one ;  sugar  to  taste.  Maoe 
and  nuUn^  are  very  good  substitutes  for  lemon- 
joiee. 

16.  Baked  AppU  Pudding, 

Pare  and  quarter  4  large  apples*  boil  tbem  ten- 
der with  the  rind  of  a  lemon  in  so  little  water 
that  when  done  no  water  may  remain,  beat  them 
<liiite  fine  in  a  mortar,  add  the  crumb  of  a  small 
TiiU,  I  pound  of  butter  me.Ited,  the  yolks  of  5  and 
whites  of  3  eggs,  juioe  of  i  a  lemon,  sugar  to  your 
taste;  beat  ^  well  together,  and  b^e  it  in  a 
paste. 

17.  Lemon  BlamC'Mange. 

Pour  1  pint  of  hot  water  upon  1  ounce  of  isin- 
glus,  when  it  is  dissolved  add  the  juiee  of  3 
lemuns,  the  peel  of  one  grated,  0  yolks  of  eggs 
Wtea,  i  a  pint  of  Lisbon  wine,  sweeten  it  to  your 
taste ;  let  it  boU,  then  strain  it,  and  put  it  in  year 
Boulds. 

18.  Mre.  Hoffmafm'$  Blane-Manffe. 

Take  2  ounees  of  isinglass,  1  quart  of  new  milk, 
itrain  it  and  sweeten  to  your  taste,  add  rose  or 
peach-water,  let  it  be  only  milk  warm  when  yoa 
put  it  in  the  moulds ;  if  you  wish  it  particularly 
pice,  blanch  ^  pound  almonds,  beat  them  very  fine 
m  a  mortar  and  stir  in  before  you  boU  or  strain. 

19.  Orange  Pndding, 
Take  1  pound  of  butter  creamed,  1  pound  of 
ni{^r,  10  eggs,  the  juice  of  2  oranges;  boil  the 
peel,  then  pound  it  fine,  an<l  mix  it  with  the  juice; 
sdd  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  a  wineglass  of  brandy, 
wine,  and  rose-water. 

'  20.  Homing  Pudding 
Take  the  hominy,  warm  it,  and  mash  through 
a  rin«r  until  you  get  a  pint,  add  i  of  a  pound  of 
Ittttter,  melted,  stir  a  teacup  of  cream  into  it,  and 
let  it  cool;  then  add  half  the  whites  of  6  eggs; 
^gar,  natmeg,  maoe,  and  wine  to  yonr  taste. 
Bake  it 

21.  Coeoanui  Pudding. 

To  1  large  eoeoanut,  grated,  add  the  whites  of 
^  ^^gs,  i  pound  of  sugar,  i  pound  of  butter,  2 
tablespoonfnls  of  rose-water.    Bake  it  in  a  paste. 

22.  i^ies  Pudding. 

Take  ^  pound  of  rice,  tied  in  a  cloth,  boiled  well, 
ud  then  put  through  a  sieve;  add  1  quaft  of 
hiilk,  and  keep  stirring  until  it  thickens;  then  add 
6  OQDc^  of  butter  stirred  into  the  rice,  12  yolks 
Vid  6  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten ;  maoe,  nutmeg, 
^jne  and  sugar,  to  your  taste.  This  quantity 
will  make  2  large  puddings.  If  you  choose  you 
Bisy  add  eorrants  or  any  other  fruit 

23.  Another. —  Boil  the  rice  very  soft,  dry  from 
^Ater,  stir  in  a  little  butter,  1  pint  of  milk,  and  3 
sggs  well  beaten,  sweeten  to  your  taste,  pour  it  in 
Jour  dish,  sprinkle  flour  on  the  top,  put  little  bits 
<>f  butter  here  and  there  on  the  top.    Bake  slowly. 

21.  Another,  highly  approved.  —  Take  2  table- 
*poonfuls  of  raw  rice,  1  quart  of  new  milk,  a  bit 
^  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a  little  cinnamon, 
*wee^n  to  your  taste,  put  the  pan  in  a  slack  oven 
After  the  bread  is  taken  out ;  eat  when  cold. 

25.  AMoiher. — Put  in  a  deep  pan  k  pound  of  rioo 


washed  and  picked,  2  onnoes  of  butter,  4  ouneet 
of  sugar,  a  few  allspice  pounded,  and  2  quarts  of 
milk.    Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

26.  Another. — Sweeten  rice  in  milk,  strain  itol^ 
and  having  pared  and  cored  apples,  put  the  riea 
around  them,  tying  each  in  a  cloth  with  a  bit  of 
lemon-peel,  a  elove,  or  cinnamon.  Boil  them  welL 

27.  Oround  Rice  or  Sago  Pudding. 
Boil  a  tablespoonful  of  it  heaped,  in  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  with  lemon -peel  and  cinnamon ;  when 
cold,  add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  2  eggs,  well  beaten. 

28.  Sweei  Potato  Pndding. 
Take  5  eggs,  i  a  pound  of  butter,  i  of  a  pound 
of  sugar,  add  as  much  sweet  potato  as  will  thicken 
it  the  juioe  and  grated  peel  of  I  lemon,  beat  it 
very  light 

29.  Potato  Pudding. 

Take  i  a  pound  of  boiled  potatoes,  beat  well  la 
a  mortar  with  )  a  pound  each  of  sugar  and  but- 
ter, the  yolks  of  10  eggs,  the  whites  of  4,  well 
beaten,  2  Naples  biscuit  grated,  and  )  a  pint  of 
oream  ;  mix  them  well  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  pour  it  on  a  thin  paste.  Bake  lor  half  an 
hour. 

30.  Another. — Take  8  onnoes  of  boiled  potatoes, 
2  ounces  of  butter,  2  eggs,  i  of  a  pint  of  cream,  1 
spoonful  of  white  wine,  a  J^ttle  salt  the  juiee  and 
rind  of  a  lemon,  beat  the  whole  to  a  froth,  sugar 
to  taste — a  paste  or  not  as  you  like.  If  yon  want 
it  richer,  put  more  butter,  sweetmeats,  and  al- 
monds, with  another  egg. 

31.  Citron  Pudding. 
Half  a  pound  of  sugar,  ^  a  ponnd  of  butter 
creamed,   the  yolks  of  9  eggs,  a  wineglass  of 
brandy,  i  a  pound  of  citron  chopped  very  fine. 

82.  Oream  Pndding, 

To  3  eggs  beaten  very  light,  stir  in  H  pints  of 
flour,  salt  to  your  taste,  mix  a  little  milk,  then 
put  in  6  ounces  of  sugar,  just  before  you  put  it  in 
the  oven  add  1  pint  of  thick  oream.  ^ake  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

83.  Cuetard  Pndding. 

One  pint  of  milk,  8  spoonfuls  of  floor,  6  eggf» 
and  salt  to  your  taste.     Sugar. 

34.  Wadding  Cake. 
Three  pounds  of  flour,  3  pounds  of  hotter,  8 
pounds  of  sugar,  2  dosen  of  eggs,  3  pounds  of  rai- 
sins, 6  pounds  of  currants,  1  pound  of  citron,  1 
ounce  of  maoe,  1  ounce  of  cinnamon,  1  ounce  of 
nutmegs,  ^  an  ounce  of  cloves,  k  a  pint  of  brandy. 
Beat  the  butter  with  your  hand  to  cream,  then 
beat  the  sugar  into  the  butter,  add  the  froth  of  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  after  being  well  beaten,  then  the 
froth  of  the  whites ;  mix  fruit  spice,  and  flour  to- 
gether ;  then  add  them  in  with  beating.  Five  or 
six  hours'  baking  will  answer  for  a  large  loaf. 

85.  Election  Cake, 

Five  pounds  of  flour,  2  pounds  of  sugar,  {pound 
of  hotter,  5  eggs,  yeast,  1  pint  of  milk,  and  spioa 
as  yoo  please. 

86.  Indian  Pudding. 

Boil  1  spoonful  of  fine  Indian  flour  well,  thes 
add  1  pint  of  milk,  and  let  it  all  boil ;  when  cool, 
beat  in  2  eggs.    Sweeten  and  season. 

87.  Baked  Indian  Pudding. 
Eight  ounces  of  mush,  6  ounces  of  butter,  6 
ounces  of  sugar,  the'yolks  of  6  eges,  and  the  white 
of  1 ;  mix  the  butter  in  the  mush  when  hot  beat 
the  eggs  and  sugar  together;  add  to  the  mush, 
when  cool,  nutmeg,  maoe,  and  wine  to  your  taste ; 
bake. 
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88.  Friaui  Wflwn'9  Piitm  Pudding, 

Mix  well  together  1  pound  of  rusiiip,  1  pound 
of  ourrants,  the  erumbii  of  i  a  loaf  of  bread,  i  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  1  pound  of  suet;  stir  in  6  eggi  and 
1  tumbler  of  porter;  put  in  i  of  a  nutmeg,  i  pound 
of  citron  and  cinnamon ;  to  give  taste  add  2  ounces 
of  fine  sugar.  You  may  ose^  instead  of  porter, 
a  small  tea-onp  of  yeast.  Before  taking  it  out  of 
the  bag  iip  into  oold  water. 

39.  Apple  Cmttard, 

Take  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  slightly  stewed, 
iufficient  to  cover  the  dish,  6  eggs,  1  quart  of  milk ; 
•pice  to  your  tasbe.   Bake  it  one-third  of  an  hour. 

40.  Bltick  Cfikt. 
One  pound  and  three-qunrters  of  flour,  1}  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  1  pound  of  butter,  1^  pounds  of 
raisins,  1^  pounds  of  currants,  i  pound  of  lard,  4 
^gK*f  1  pio^  ^f  milk,  1  nutmeg,  and  niace>  1  t^. 
•poonful  of  baking  powder.    Wine  and  brandy? 

41.  Ttmato  CnUup, 
Cut  up  the  tomatoes,  and  between  every  layer 
■prtnklea  layer  nf  salt,  let  them  stand  a  few  hours 
before  you  boil  them,  which  do  very  well;  then 
■trajn  them  through  a  colander  on  some  horse- 
radish, onions  or  garlic,  mustard -seed,  beaten  gin- 
ger, pepper  and  mace;  cover  it  dose;  let  it  stand 
a  day  or  two,  then  bottle  and  seal  it  for  use. 

42.  Oreen  J^mato  Sof. 

To  1  peok  of  green  tomatoes,  siloed  thin,  add  1 
pint  of  salt;  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  strain 
anc.  put  them  on  the  fire,  with  12  raw  onions,  1 
ouLoe  of  black  pepper,  1  ounce  of  allspice,  |  pound 
of  ground  mustard,  i  pound  of  white  mustard- 
seed,  and  a  little  Cayenne  pepper.  Cover  with 
vinegar,  and  boil  until  as  thick  aa  jam,  stirring 
constantly  to  prevent  burning. 

43.  Puff-PaHe. 
One  pound  and  a  quarter  of  flour,  and  1  pound 
of  butter;  divide  the  butter  into  4  equal  parts; 
mix  one- fourth  part  of  the  butter  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  flour;  and  work  the  remainder  of 
the  flour  and  butter  in. 

44.  Oottd  Receipt  far  Paete  {for  Piee). 

To  li  pounds  of  sifted  floor  allow  1  pound  of  but- 
ter or  half  butter  and  half  lard.  Rub  the  lard  and 
flour  thrrmgh  your  hands  until  thoroughly  mixed, 
having  first  put  aside  2  tahlespounfuls  of  fluur  to 
mnke  out  the  paste  with ;  then  break  up  the  but- 
ter in  small  pieces  with  your  fingers  with  the  flour 
and  lard ;  moisten  with  oold  water,  and  press  it 
together  lightly  until  it  forms  a  mass,  then  flour 
the  paste-board,  lay  the  dough  on  it,  and  with  the 
rolling-pin  roll  it  lightly  into  a  thick  sheet 
Sprinkle  some  of  the  flour  on,  cut  it  into  fair 
pieces,  and  again  proceed  to  roll  as  before;  do 
this  three  times,  then  make  the  pies. 

For  plain  home-made  pies,  to  2  pounds  of  flour 
^  pound  butter  and  ^  pound  of  lard,  or  all  lard. 

45.  Biddle  Pudding, 

One  pint  of  milk,  4  largo  tablespoon fuls  of  flour, 
4  eggs.  Butter  the  bake-dish.  Put  it  in  the  oven 
t7hen  yon  are  about  to  dish  the  dinner,  allowing 
twenty- five  minutes  for  baking;  bring  it  directly 
from  the  oven  to  the  table,  or  it  falls. 

Sauce  for  the  above,  —  1  cup  of  brown  sugar,  2 
iablespoonfuls  of  eream,  1  ounce  of  butter.  Stir 
the  butter  and  sugar  thoroughly,  then  add  a  little 
of  the  cream  at  a  time,  to  keep  from  separating ; 
add  wine  to  the  taste  in  the  same  manner  (not 
quite  a  wineglass).  Let  the  mixture  melt;  it  will 
be  n  white  froth  when  done.  Enough  for  five 
persons. 

4C.  Meringue  Pudding, 

One  quart  milk,  1  pint  grated  bread,  the  yolks 


of  4  eggs,  the  rind  of  1  lemon  gratrd ;  <iweeten 
to  taste.  Bake  to  a  custard,  which  will  be  in 
about  half  an  hour,  then  take  it  from  the  oven. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  4  eggs,  2  tablespounsfal  of 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  put  it  on 
the  top  of  the  pudding.  Set  it  in  the  oven  a^ain 
and  let  it  brown  lightly. 

47.  Sponge  Cake, 

Fourteen  eggs,  with  their  w^ght  in  evgar  nnd 
half  their  weight  in  flour,  the  jaioe  and  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  one  nutmeg:  beat  the  yolks  and  whites 
separately  until  stiff*,  add  the  sugar  to  the  jolks, 
then  add  the  whiter;  one  minute  before  the  oven 
is  ready  dredge  in  the  flour.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven 
half  aa  hour. 

49.  Lenum  Cake, 

Twelve  tggf,  li  pounds  sugar,  |  pound  flour ; 
grate  the  outside  of  2  lemons,  with  the  inside  of 
I ;  or  add  1  glass  of  wine,  with  3  teaspoonaful  of 
the  essence  of  lemon. 

49.  Sugar  Cake, 
One  pound  flour, }  pound  sugar,  i  pound  butter, 
^  ^Sf^'    ^ix  *i>d  drup  them  on  tin,  and  put  sugar 
sanded  on  them,  just  as  you  put  them  into  the 
oven,  or  frost  them. 

50.  Cup  Cake; 
Three  onps  of  sugar,  1  cup  of  butter,  2  tea- 
spoonfbls  of  saleratus,  3  eggs,  5  cups  of  flour ;  all 
beaten  together  with  as  much  spiee  as  yon  please. 
51.  Cider  Cake. 
Take  2  pounds  flour,  1  pound  sugar,  }  pound 
butter,  1  pint  cider,  clove*,  and  cinnamon,  with 
or  without  fruit,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  salcratua. 

52.  Whipe, 
Two  cups  of  cream,  1  of  white  wine,  grate  in 
the  skin  of  a  lemon,  sweeten  to  your  taste,  the 
whites  of  3  eggs ;  then  whip  it  with  a  whisk;  take 
off*  the  fVoth ;  as  it  rises  pour  the  froth  into  your 
jelly  glasses. 

53.   To  make  Venieon  Paetg, 
Tou  must  bone  your  venison  and  season  It  with 
2  ounces  of  pepper,  1  nutmeg,  mixed  with  salt; 
then  mince  3  pounds  of  beef  suet.    Put  it  in  the 
pan;  it  will  uke  six  hours'  baking. 

64.  To  Drma  a  Turtle, 
Take  a  turtle  of  8  pounds,  cut  oiT  its  head,  cut 
it  open,  scald  the  fins  and  oalipee  or  under-shell, 
skin  them ;  then  take  out  the  guts,  out  them  open, 
and  cleanse  them  well;  take  great  care  not  to 
break  the  gall.  Then  take  for  the  soup  the  guts 
and  the  fins,  with  a  knuckle  of  veal,  some  sweet 
herbs,  onions,  and  Cayenne  pepper.  Season  the 
rest  of  the  meat  with  the  same  seasoning,  which 
put  in  the  calipash,  or  upper-shell,  and  calipee, 
with  some  forcemeat  balls,  and  bake  it  When  it 
is  baked,  take  the  yolks  of  3  eggs  to  a  turtle  of 
8  pounds,  beat  them  well,  pour  in  a  little  wine, 
take  some  of  the  soup,  and  brew  it  together  very 
well,  throw  in  a  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
put  it  into  the  calipash  and  calipee. 

55.  To  make  WaJUe  the  Dutch  wag. 
One  quart  of  new  milk,  1  penny  loaf  grated 
very  fine,  10  eggs  beaten  with  i  pound  of  sweet 
butter  melted,  a  few  cloves  beaten,  a  little  salt, 
fine  flour  enough  to  mnke  a  batter  like  a  panoake» 
and  4  spoonsful  of  yeast  Mix  them  together  and 
put  them  in  an  earthen  pot  covered,  before  the 
fire,  to  rise,  for  an  hour ;  having  your  waflBe-iron 
ready  heated  and  buttered  on  both  sides,  pat  in 
the  batter  to  bake.  When  done  serve  them  ho^ 
with  sugar  grated  over  them  and  cinnamon. 

56.  A  good  Oravg,  to  be  kepi  for  ang  uee. 
Burn  1  ounoe  of  butter  in  the  firying-pan,  but 
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mkM  em  to  do  it  »t  vooh  »  ditUnoe  from  the  fire 
that,  M  jcm  strew  in  the  floor  to  the  batter,  it 
maj  brown  b'st  not  blacken ;  pat  to  it  2  poands 
eoarse  lean  beef,  I  quart  water,  ^  pint  wine  ( red  i >r 
white),  S  anehoviee,  2  shallots,  some  whole  pepper, 
eluTea,  and  maee,  3  or  4  mnshrooms  or  as  many 
pickled  walnuts.  Let  it  stew  geatly  one  hoar. 
then  strain  it*  It  will  keep  some  time,  and  is 
proper  f'*r  any  savory  dish. 

$7.  Fedeml  Onke,  or  Baekelor^§  Loaf, 

Int»  a  plaieful  of  floor  pat  a  pieop  of  butter  not 
larger  than  a  walnut,  2  egj^s,  I  spoonful  yeast; 
mix  it  either  with  milk  or  water,  as  you  plcHse ; 
make  it  into  a  very  stiff  batter,  so  stiff  you  can 
■caree  »tir  it  with  a  spnon.  Put  it  to  rii*e  in  the 
■ame  dish  you  wish  to  bake  it  in.  It  will  take 
•ereral  huurs  to  rise. 

^        58.  Albany  Cake. 

Take  1 }  pounds  of  flour.  1  pound  of  sugar,  ^ 
pound  of  butter,  1  tablespoonful  of  lard,  2  table- 
•poonfuls  of  r«>8e- water,  a  little  cinnamon,  1  egg, 
1  teaapoonful  of  saleratus  dissolveti  in  a  teacup  of 
eream.    Cut  them  out  and  bake  them  on  tins. 

59.  Blttck  Ciike  that  will  kerp/ttr  a  ytar. 
One  pound  of  sugar,  the  same  of  buttor  and 
floor,  10  ejrgs;  heat  them  well  together,  and  when 
light  add  2  wineglasses  of  brandy,  nutmeg,  mace, 
and  doves.  2  pounds  of  raisins,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  currants.  It  will  take  some  hours  to  bake. 
A  good  deal  of  spice  is  necessary. 

60.    To  drtn  Cal/*9  Head  in  imitation  of  Turtle, 

Take  the  cairs  head  when  well  soaked  and 
waahed,  o|  en  it  and  boil  it  with  the  entrails  until 
it  is  quite  done;  take  part  of  the  liver  out  when 
about  half  dune  for  forcemeat  balls.  When  it  is 
•11  done  strain  the  liquor,  then  cut  off  small  pieces 
of  the  head  in  Imitation  of  turtle;  the  suinll  indif- 
ferent remainder  chop  ap  with  the  entrails ;  put 
iu  5piee  to  your  taste,  a  little  sarory  herbs  rubbed 
Tery  fine,  and  a  few  little  onions ;  some  very  small 
doinpliiigs;  season  the  forcemeat  ballt*  with  spice 
and  herbs  to  your  taste,  put  a  little  parsley  in 
them,  and  fry  them  in  lard,  and  put  them  in  your 
soup  when  you  send  it  to  table. 

61.  Moek  Turtle. 
Take  a  fine  cairs  head,  cut  the  meat  clean  from 
the  bones,  then  boil  the  bones  in  a  quart  of  water 
wntil  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  a  pint;  then  season 
it  with  Cayenne,  nutmeg,  and  mace;  pour  iiito  the 
gravy  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine,  a  little  parsley; 
thyme. 

62.  Dr.  Oreen'e  Bean  Soiip, 

Take  a  shin  of  beef,  well  cracked,  and  to  every 
pound  of  beef  add  1  quart  of  cold  water;  boil 
alowiy  until  the  meat  is  in  shreds,  only  removing 
the  lid  to  take  off  the  scum.  Having  prepared 
your  beans  (one  quart)  the  evening  before,  by 
washing  well  and  soaking  all  night,  boil  them 
until  soft  enough  to  pa«8  easily  through  a  sieve ; 
strain  the  soufj^add  the  beans,  give  a  boil-up  to- 
(cether,  season  xo  the  taste  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  just  before  serving  add  half  a  lemon  out  in 
■mall  pieces,  a  quarter  of  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
teaspoonfttl  of  white  sugar. 

63.  Bee/d  la  Mode, 
Choose  a  thick  piece  of  flank  of  beef;  cut  some 
fat  baron  in  long  slices;  let  each  slire  be  near  an 
ijeh  thick;  dip  them  in  vinegar;  then  take  sea- 
soning of  salt  and  pepper  and  clovew,  mixed  with 
parsley,  thyme,  and  marjoram.  Make  holes  in 
the  meat  to  put  in  the  larding;  when  you  have 
put  It  in  rub  it  over  with  the  seasoning  and  bind 
it  up  with  tape  and  set  it  in  a  pot  over  the  fire. 
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Three  or  four  onions  must  be  fHed  brown  and  pat 
to  the  beef,  with  two  or  three  carrote  and  a  head 
of  celery.  Add  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  lei 
it  simmer  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  until  it  is  ex- 
tremely tender,  turning  the  meat  twioe ;  put  tha 
gravy  into  a  pun,  remove  from  it  the  fat;  keep 
the  beef  covered ;  then  put  them  together,  add  a 
gla«8  of  wine,  remove  the  tape,  and  send  it  ta 
table. 

64.  Oyeter  Pie, 
Take  100  oysters  and  clean  them  well  fh>m 
the  shell,  put  them  into  a  kottle  with  their  own 
liquor  to  plump  them,  then  put  them  in  a  dish, 
and  season  them  with  12  cloves  and  3  blsdea  of 
mace  pounded  fine;  pepper  to  your  taste;  them 
lay  crust  around  the  edge  of  your  dish.  Take  the 
yolks  of  4  eggs  bi»i]ed  hard,  with  a  handful  of 
d  broad ;  sprinkle  this  over  the  top  with  a 
pieces  of  butter;  fill  the  dish  nearly  ftill;  cover 
pie  over  with  a  puff-paste. 

65.  Dameon  Sauee, 
To  1  peck  plums  put  3  pounds  brawn  sugar,  | 
pint  of  vinegar,  2  ounces  doves,  1  ounce  cinna- 
mon, ^  ounce  mace.     Put  it  on  the  Are  and  bofl 
until  the  fruit  is  soft  and  pulpy. 

66.  Pickled  Damson  Plume, 

To  1  peck  or  5  pounds  of  fk-uit  put  8  pound* 
brown  sugar,  1  quart  vinegar,  2  ounces  cloves,  I 
ounce  cinnamon,  i  ounce  mace.  Boil  sugar  and 
spices  in  the  vinegar  and  pour  it  b«iiling  on  the 
fruit ;  when  cold  pour  it  off.  Repeat  for  four  or 
five  mornings. 

67.  Chicken  Salad, 

Two  large  cold  fowls,  either  boiled  or  roasted^ 
the  yolks  of  9  hard-boiled  eggs,  \  pint  of  sweet 
oil,  i  pint  of  vinegar,  1  gill  of  mixed  mustard,  1 
small  teaspoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  I  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  2  large  heads,  or  4  small  ones,  of 
fine  celery.  Cut  the  meat  of  the  fowls  from  the 
bones,  in  small  pieces.  Cut  the  white  part  of  the 
celery  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long.  Mix  the 
chicken  and  celery  well  together;  cover  them  and 
set  them  away.  With  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon 
mash  the  yolks  of  eggs  till  they  are  a  perfectly 
smooth  paste.  Mix  them  with  the  oil,  vinegar^ 
mustard.  Cayenne,  and  salt.  Stir  them  for  a  long 
time,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  quite 
smooth;  the  longer  they  are  stirred  the  bettor. 
When  this  dressing  is  sufllciently  mixed,  cover  it 
and  set  it  away.  Five  minutes  before  the  salad 
is  to  be  eaten  pour  the  dressing  over  the  ohioken 
and  celery,  and  mix  all  well  together. 

68.  New  mode  of  Cooking  Egg  Plant, 

Boil  the  plant  whole.  When  tender  cut  it  in 
half,  ma<h  the  inside  fine ;  mix  in  a  dressing  made 
of  bread-crumbs  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  in  an 
oven  and  bake  it, 

60.  Chicken  Soiip  without  Chicken, /or  the  Sick, 

Take  1  dessertepoonful  of  flour  and  nib  smootk 
in  1  gill  of  milk ;  put  1  ounce  of  butter,  and  pep- 
per and  salt  to  suit  the  taste;  pour  in  i  pint  of 
boiling  water,  boil  ten  minutes,  and  pour  it  over  a 
slice  of  toasted  or  untoasted  bread,  as  taste  may 
direct    Use  thyme  or  parsley,  as  is  most  agreeable. 

This  receipt  has  been  used  in  the  hospitals, 
whore  chickens  could  not  be  had. 

70.  Claret  Punch, 
Into  a  large  bunch-bowl  capable  of  holding  2 
gallons,  pour  1  doxen  bottles  of  claret;  add  18 
oranges  and  6  lemons,  cut  into  slices,  rinds  and 
all;  I  pound  of  white  sugar  (or  more,  to  taste),* 
and  i  a  gallon  of  water,  kept  cold  with  ice. 

71.  Pant  Punch  a  la  Nina, 

Equal  portions  of  green  tea,  brandy,  and  water* 
Add  cut  lemons  and  sugar. 
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7S.  Brandg  P&atk€9, 
Pare  the  peMhea,  esrefully  removing  lill  deoay. 
Lay  in  a  shallow  dish  and  cover  with  white  sugar. 
When  a  syrup  has  formed,  remore  the  fruit  and 
put  into  jars ;  put  the  syrup  in  a  new  tin  pan,  and 
place  over  the  fire ;  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  re- 
more and  pour  into  the  jars  hot,  and  fill  up  with 
the  beet  white  brandy.  When  cold  seal  up  oare- 
ftiUy. 

73.  Grange  Marwtaladt* 

One  dosen  good-sised  oranges — those  with  the 
bitter  skin  are  considered  the  best,  or  Sicily,  if 
preferred;  out  them  in  two,  take  off*  the  peel,  and 
Doil  it  in  water  until  tender  enough  to  run  a  straw 
through ;  cut  it  up  fine,  add  the  pulp  and  jnioe 
of  the  oranges  (oareAiUy  removing  all  the  white 
skin),  and  the  juice  and  grated  skin  of  two  lemons. 
Add  the  weight  of  the  whole  in  white  sugar, 
boil  for  a  short  time  till  elear — say  firom  twen1 
minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

Eighteen  good-sixed  Sicily  oranges  make  about 
4  quarts  of  marmalade. 

74.  Mock"  TnrtU  Soup  made  of  Bean§, 

Take  1  pint  of  black  Mexican  beans,  wash  them 
and  put  them  to  soak  in  some  water  over  night 
In  the  morning  put  them,  with  a  bunch  of  pot- 
herbs and  about  3  quarts  of  water  into  a  pot,  and 
boil  till  thoroughly  done;  strain  througn  a  col- 
ander into  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in;  let 
them  simmer,  add  pepper  and  salt,  with  a  lump 
of  butter  the  sise  of  an  egg,  2  tablespoon fuls  of 
walnut  oatsup;  have  ready  2  hard-boiled  eggs 
chopped  fine,  put  them  into  the  tureen,  and  turn 
your  soup  over  them ;  if  yon  have  some  lemon  or 
wine  it  will  improve  it. 

75.  /.  R,  K,*9  Ckteken  Oroquett. 
Boil  an  ordinary-siied  chicken,  skin  it  and  cut 
St  up  fine.  Take  a  dessertspoonful  of  butter  and 
the  same  of  fiour,  mix  well  together  and  put  into 
a  saucepan  with  the  yolk  o|  an  egg ;  add  3  spoon- 
fuls of  chicken  broth  and  3  of  cream,  and  let  it 
thicken  to  a  boil ;  throw  in  the  chicken,  and  after 
boiling  a  few  moments  put  it  away  to  cool.  Roll 
out  the  croquets  to  the  required  size  in  egg  and 
then  in  fine  cracker,  and  fry  in  veiy  hot  lard. 

76.  Oom  Bread, 

To  1  qnart  of  milk  add  5  eggs  beaten  light,  a 
fmall  teaspoon fnl  of  baking  soda,  and  a  little 
■alt ;  stir  in  sufllcient  com  meal  to  make  a  stiff 
batter,  pour  in  a  deep  pan  well  greased,  and  bake ; 
when  done  it  should  be  two  inches  thick.  Eat 
while  hot. 

77.  Plain  Com  Pone, 

To  a  qnart  of  white  com  meal  add  a  little  salt 
and  sufficient  milk  to  make  a  dough,  divide  into 
two  pones  or  loaves,  making  each  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

78.  Tapioca  Pudding, 

Take  i  a  pound  of  tapioca,  pour  on  li  pints  of 
water,  and  let  it  soak  over  night;  pare  and  core 
10  apples,  taking  care  not  to  break  them,  and 
place  in  a  deep  pan;  sweeten  and  flavor  the 
tapioca  wit)i  wine  or  essence  of  vanilla,  and  pour 
it  on  the  apples ;  if  it  does  not  cover  them  add  a 
little'  more  water;  when  the  apples  are  cooked 
sufficiently  the  pudding  is  done.    Eat  with  cream. 

79.  Ourrata  Pudding, 

To  3  cups  of  fiour  add  1^  cups  of  sugar,  2  eggs, 
I  a  pound  of  suet  cut  fine,  i  a  pound  of  currants, 
and  nutmeg  to  suit  the  taste.  Make  in  a  stiff 
batter  and  boil  in  a  bag  two  hours.  To  be  eaten 
with  butter  sauce. 

80.  Italian  Mode  of  Cooking  Veal  CuUete, 
'  Vor  a  cutlet  weighing  li  pounds  take  2  onions. 


slice  and  parboil,  ponr  off  the  water,  and  t>roi 
with  butter;  season  and  fiour  the  cutlet  and  placa 
in  the  pan  with  the  onions,  adding  8uffioient  but- 
ter to  fry  nicely;  slice  2  tomatites,  and  when  tha 
cutlet  is  done  place  them  under  it,  and  let  the 
whole  remain  over  the  fire  until  the  tomatoes  are 
well  cooked,  then  remove  the  cutlet  and  tomatoes, 
and  add  to  the  gravy  the  juice  of  ^  a  lemon  and 
a  little  flour;  after  dishing  the  whule  up^n  a  nieaf 
dish,  sprinkle  a  little  parsley  cut  fine.  This  is  a 
delicious  way  of  cooking  cuiletd;  beef  cmd  be 
done  in  the  same  manner. 

S\,   To  eook  Frog*, 

Put  the  hind  legs  in  salt  and  water  over  night* 
wipe  them  dry  with  a  cloth,  pepper  and  a»alt  them* 
then  sprinkle  a  little  flour  over  them,  and  fry  in  hot 
lard  to  a  light  brown. 

CONFECTIONERY. 
To  prepare  Sugar  for  Candying, 
The  first  process  is  clarifying,  which  is  done 
thus :  Break  the  white  of  an  egg  into  a  preserving 
pan  ;  put  to  it  4  quarts  of  water  and  beat  it  with 
a  whisk  to  a  froth.  Then  put  in  12  pounds  of 
sugar,  mix  all  together  and  set  it  over  the  fire. 
When  it  boils  put  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  pro- 
ceed as  often  as  necessary  till  the  scum  rises  tniek 
on  the  top.  Then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  is  settled  take  off  the  scum  and  pass  it 
through  a  straining  bag.  If  the  sugar  should  not 
appear  very  fine,  boil  it  again  before  straining  iL 

To  Candy  Sugar, 

After  having  completed  the  above  first  prooesSy 
put  what  quantity  is  wanted  over  the  fire,  and 
boil  it  till  it  is  smooth  enough.  This  is  known  by 
dipping  the  skimmer  into  the  sugar  and  touching 
it  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  imme- 
diately on  opening  them  a  small  thread  will  be 
observed  drawn  between,  which  will  crystallise  and 
break,  and  remain  in  a  drop  on  the  thumb,  which 
will  be  a  sign  of  itB  gaining  some  degree  of 
smoothness.  Boil  it  again  and  it  will  draw  into  a 
larger  string;  it  is  now  called  hloom  eHgnr^  and 
must  be  boiled  longer  than  in  the  former  process. 
To  try  its  forwardness,  dip  again  the  skimmer, 
shaking  off  the  Bugar  into  the  pan ;  then  blow 
with  the  mouth  strongly  througn  the  holes,  and 
if  bubbles  go  through,  it  has  acquired  the 
second  degree;  to  prove  if  the  liquid  has  ar- 
rived at  the  state  called  feathered  eugar,  re-dip 
the  skimmer  and  shake  it  over  the  pan,  then  give 
it  a  sudden  flirt  behind,  and  the  sugar  will  fly  off 
like  feathers. 

It  now  arrives  at  the  state  oalled  crackled 
eugar,  to  obtain  which  the  mass  must  be  boiled 
longer  than  in  the  preceding  degree ;  then  dip  a 
stick  in  it  and  put  it  directly  into  a  pan  of  cold 
water,  draw  off  the  sugar  which  hangs  to  the 
stick  in  the  water,  and  if  it  turns  hard  and  snaps 
it  has  acquired  the  proper  degree  of  orystalUia- 
tion ;  if  otherwise,  boil  it  again  until  it  acquires 
that  brittleness.  ^ 

The  last  stage  of  refining  this  article  is  called 
caramel  eugar,  to  obtain  which  it  must  be  boiled 
longer  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  methods; 
prove  it  by  dipping  a  stick  first  into  the  sugar  sod 
then  into  cold  water,  and  the  moment  it  touehes 
the  latter  it  will,  if  matured,  snap  like  glass,  fie 
careful  that  the  fire  is  not  too  fierce,  as  by  flaminc 
up  the  sides  of  the  pan  it  will  bum,  discolor  ana 
spoil  the  ^ugar. 

French  M^od, 

Put  into  a  pan  syrup  enough  of  elarifled  ingar 
to  fill  the  mould;  boil  it  until  it  comes  to  the  state 
called  email  feather f  skim  it  Well;  take  the  pan 
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from  <be  fire  uid  poar  it  into  a  sm&ll  qoMitity  of 
spirits  of  wine,  saffieient  tu  make  it  sparkle;  let 
it  rest  till  the  skin  wbieh  is  ttie  candy  rises  on 
the  sarfaee;  take  it  off  with  a  skimmer  and  ponr 
it  directly  into  the  monld,  which  keep  in  the  store 
aC  dO**  heat  for  eight  days ;  then  stmin  the  eaody 
by  a  hole,  slanting  the  mould  on  a  basin  or  pan 
to  receive  the  drainings;  let  it  drain  till  it  is  per- 
fectly dry,  then  loosen  the  paper  by  moistening 
it  with  warm  water;  warm  it  all  round  near  the 
fire  and  tarn  the  candy  by  striking  it  hard  on  the 
table.  Pat  It  on  a  siere  in  the  stove  to  finish  dry- 
ing it*  bat  do  not  toneh  it  while  there,  and  keep 
«p  aa  equal  heat,  otherwise  there  will  be  only  a 
mosh  instead  of  a^eandy.  Spirits  of  wine  will 
take  elf  grease  andnot  affect  the  candy,  aa  it  soon 
•raporates. 

To  make  Barley  Sngar, 

Take  a  qnantity  of  clarified  sngar  in  that  state 
that  on  dipping  the  finger  into  the  pan  the  sngar 
which  adheres  to  it  will  break  with  a  slight  noise ; 
this  is  called  eraek.  When  the  sugar  is  near  this 
pnt  in  2  or  8  drops  of  lemon-Juice,  or  a  little 
Tineiptf  to  prevent  its  gmining.  When  it  has 
come  to  the  rraek  take  it  off  instantly  and  dip  the 
pan  in  cold  wator  to  prevent  its  bumipg;  let  it 
stand  a  little,  and  then  ponr  it  on  a  marble,  which 
mast  be  previously  rubbed  with  oil.  Cut  the  sugar 
into  small  pieces,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
One  drop  of  citron  will  flavor  a  considerable 
quantity. 

Bcnhotu, 

Provide  leaden  moulds,  which  mast  be  of  va- 
rious shapes,  and  be  oiled  with  oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds. Take  a  quantity  of  brown  sugar  syrup 
in  proportion  to  their  sise,  in  that  stato  called  a 
blow,  which  may  be  known  by  dipping  the  skim- 
mer into  the  sngar,  shaking  it  and  blowing  through 
the  holes,  when  gleams  of  light  may  be  seen ;  add  a 
drop  of  any  esteemed  essence.  If  the  bonhout 
are  preferred  white,  when  the  sugsr  has  cooled  a 
little,  stir  it  round  the  pan,  till  it  grains  and  shines 
en  the  surface ;  then  pour  it  ipto  a  fhnnel  and  fill 
the  little  mould«  when  it  will  take  a  proper  form 
and  harden ;  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  take  it  from  the 
monlds;  dry  it  in  two  or  three  days  and  pat  it 
upon  paper.  If  the  banbona  are  required  to  be 
colored,  add  the  color  just  as  the  sugar  is  ready  to 
be  token  off  the  fire. 

To  Candy  Ginger. 

Put  1  ounce  of  race  ginger  grated  fine,  1  pound 
of  loaf  sugar  beaten  fine,  into  a  preserving  pan, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  the  sugar. 
Stir  them  well  together  over  a  slow  fire  till  the 
sugar  begins  to  boil ;  then  stir  in  another  pound 
of  sngar  beaton  fine,  and  keep  stirring  till  it  grows 
thick ;  then  toke  it  off  the  fire  and  drop  it  in  cakes 
upon  earthen  dishes.  Set  them  in  a  warm  place 
to  dry,  when  they  will  become  hard  and  brittle, 
and  look  white. 

To  Candy  HoarKouud, 

Boil  it  in  wator  till  the  juice  is  extracted ;  then 
boil  a  BuflSeient  quantity  of  sugar  to  a  great  height 
and  add  the  juice  jto  it;  stir  it  with  a  spoon  against 
the  sides  of  the  sugar  pan,  till  it  begins  to  grow 
thick ;  then  ponr  it  cat  into  a  paper  case  that  is 
dusted  with  fine  sugar  and  cat  it  into  squares ;  dry 
the  hoarbound  and  pat  it  into  the  sugar  finely 
powdered  and  sifted. 

To  make  White  Sugar  Candy. 

Sugar  crystallised  by  the  saturated  sirup  being 
left  ia-a  very  warm  place,  from  90<>  to  TOO®  Fahr- 
enheit, and  the  shooting  promoted  by  placing 
sticks  or  a  net  of  threads  at  small  distenoes  from 
each  other  in  the  liquor;  it  is  also  deposited  from 


compoand  syrup,  and  does  not  retain  any>of  the 
foreign  substances  with  which  the  syrup  is  loaded. 

To  Clarify  Loaf  Svgar, 

Break  the  same  into  a  copper  pan,  which  will 
hold  one-third  more,  put  ^  a  pint  of  water  to  each 
ponnd  of  sugar,  mix  1  white  of  an  egg  to  every  6 
pounds ;  when  it  rises  in  boiling  throw  in  a  little 
cold  water,  which  must  be  kept  ready  in  ca«e  it 
shciuld  boil  over ;  skim  it  the  fourth  time  of  rising, 
continue  to  throw  in  a  little  cold  water  each  time 
till  the  scum  ceases  to  rise,  and  strain  it  through 
a  sieve,  cloth  or  flannel  beg.  Save  the  scunif 
which,  when  a  oerUin  quantity  is  token  off,  may 
be  clarified.  The  latter  skimming  will  do  to  add 
to  fermented  wines. 

To  Clarify  Coaree  Brown  Sngar. 
Pnt  50  pounds  of  coarse  brown  sugar  into  a  pan 
vrfkicb  will  contoin  one-third  more:  pour  in  20 
pints  of  water,  well  mixed  with  5  whites  of  eggs; 
pound  5  pounds  of  small  charcoal,  mix  it  in  the 
pan  while  on  the  fire,  and  boil  it  till  it  looks  aa 
black  as  ink.  If  it  rises  too  fast,  add  cold  water, 
strain  it  through  a  bag,  and  though  at  first  it  will 
be  black,  continue  to  strain  it  until  it  becomes 
quite  dear,  which  may  l>e  seen  by  putting  the 
syrup  in  a  glass.  Put  it  back  until  it  comes  out 
as  fine  as  clarified  loaf  sugar. 

To  Improve  and  Increaee  Sngar. 

To  5  pounds  of  coarse  brown  sugar  add  1  ponnd 
of  flour,  and  there  will  be  obtained  0  pounds  of 
sugar  worth  ten  per  cent  more  in  color  and 
quality. 

Starek  Sngar. 

Mix  100  parte  of  storch  with  200  of  water,  and 
add  to  it  gradually  another  200  of  water,  previ- 
ously mixed  with  as  much  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
brought  to  a  boiling  heat  in  a  tinned  copper  vessel ; 
keep  the  mixture  boiling  for  30  hours,  and  occa- 
sionally add  water  to  keep  up  the  original  quan- 
tity ;  then  add  some  Pbwdered  charcoal  and  also 
some  chalk  to  get  rid  of  the  acid ;  strain  and 
evaporate  it  by  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of 
a  syrup,  and  set  by  to  crystallise. 

Birch  Sngar. 

Wound  the  trees  in  the  spring  of  the  year  by 
boring  a  hole  under  a  large  arm  of  the  tree  quite 
through  the  wood  as  far  as  the  bark  of  the  oppo- 
site .side ;  collect  the  sap  which  flows  from  the 
wound  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence; 
these  are  the  native  sugars  of  cold  countries,  and 
might  be  made  in  England  for  all  the  purposes  of 
home  consumption. 

To  make  Pear  Sngar, 

It  is  obtoined  by  .expressing  the  juice,  addins 
chalk  to  remove  the  superabundant  acid,  and 
evaporating  it  to  a  due  consistence ;  it  does  not 
crystellise  and  is  a  kind  of  white  treacle.  One 
hundred  weight  of  pears  yields  about  84  pounds 
of  this  juice,  which  will  produce  nearly  12  pounda 
of  this  substance. 

Orape  Sugar, 

The  brown  sugar  obteined  ft-om  grapes  by  the 
usual  process,  being  previously  freea  from  the 
acids  and  sulphate  of  lime  that  existed  in  the 
original  juice,  yields  by  refining  75  per  cent  of  a 
white  granular  sugar,  24  of  a  kind  of  treacle  with 
a  little  gam  and  some  malate  of  lime. 

To  Candy  Orange-peel, 

Soak  the  peels  in  cold  water,  which  change 
frequently  till  they  lose  their  bitterness;  then 
put  them  into  syrup  till  they  become  soft  and 
transparent  Then  they  are  to  be  token  out  and 
drained. 
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Lemofi-petL 
This  ii  made  hj  boiling  lemon-peel  witb  lug&r, 
and  then  exposing  to  the  air  until  the  sugar  crys- 
talliaes. 

To  Color  Candied  Sngar, 

Bed, — Boil  an  onnoe  of  cochineal  in  half  a  pint 
of  water  for  five  minutes,  add  an  onnoe  of  cream 
of  tartar,  ^  an  ounce  of  poundod  alum,  and  boil 
them  on  a  slow  fire  ten  minutes ;  if  it  shows  the 
color  clear  on  white  paper,  it  is  sufliclent.  Add  2 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Blue. — Put  a  little  warm  water  on  a  plate,  and 
rub  an  indigo-stone  in  it  till  the  color  has  eome  to 
the  tint  required. 

Yellow. — Rub  with  some  water  a  little  gamboge 
on  a  plate :  or  infuse  the  heart  of  a  yellow  lily 
flower  with  milk -warm  water. 

Greet*. —  Boil  the  leaves  of  spinach  abont  a 
minute  in  a  little  water,  and  when  strained  bottle 
the  liquor  for  use.  In  coloring  refined  sugars, 
taste  and  fancy  must  guide. 

To  make  Deoieee  in  Sugar, 

Bteep  gum  tragacanth  in  rose-water,  and  with 
double  refined  sugar  make  it  into  a  paste^  and 
eolor  and  mould  it  to  fancy. 

Whipped  Syflahuh. 

Rub  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar  on  the  outside  of  a 
lemon,  aod  put  it  into  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  and 
sweeten  it  to  taste.  Sqoeese  in  the  Juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  add  a  glass  of  Madeira  wine,  or  French 
brandy.  Mill  it  to  a  froth  with  a  chocolate  mill, 
take  off  the  froth  as  -it  rises,  and  lay  it  in  a  hair 
sieve.  Fill  one-half  of  the  glass  with  red  wine, 
then  lay  the  froth  as  high  as  possible,  but  take  care 
that  it  is  well  drained  in  the  sieve,  otherwise  it  will 
mix  with  the  wine,  and  the  syllabub  be  spoiled. 

Solid  Syllabub. 

To  a  quart  of  rich  cream  put  a  quart  of  white 
wine,  the  juice  of  2  lemons,  with  the  rind  of  1 
grated,  and  sweeten  it  to  tolte.  Whip  it  up  well, 
and  take  off  the  fVoth  as  W  rises.  Put  it  upon  a 
hair  sieve,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  till  the 
next  day.  Then  half  fill  the  glssses  with  the  scum, 
and  heap  up  the  froth  as  high  as  possible.  The 
bottom  will  look  dear  and  it  will  keep  several  days. 

Snow  Balle. 

Pare  and  take  ont  the  cores  of  6  large  baking 
apples,  and  fill  the  holes  with  orange  or  quince 
marmalade.  Then  take  some  good  hot  paste,  roll 
the  apples  in  it,  and  make  the  crust  of  an  equal 
thickness ;  put  them  in  a  tin  dripping-pan,  bake 
them  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  when  taken  out, 
make  icing  for  them :  let  the  same  be  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  ana  set  them  a  gopd  distance 
f^om  the  fire  until  they  become  hardened,  but  be 
cautions  that  they  are  not  browned. 

Capillaire, 
Mix  6  eggs  well  beat  up,'  with  14  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  3  pounds  of  coarse  sugar.  Put  them 
into  3  quarts  of  water,  boil  it  twice,  skim  it  well, 
and  add  a  i  of  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water; 
strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  and  put  it  into  bot- 
tles for  use.  A  spoonful  or  two  of  this  syrup  put 
into  a  draught  of  either  cold  or  warm  water,  makes 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  drink. 

To  make  Confectionery  Drope. 

Take  double-refined  sugar,  pound  and  sift  it 
through  a  hair  sieve,  not  too  fine;  and  then  sift  it 
through  a  silk  sieve,  to  take  ont  all  the  fine  dust, 
which  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  drop.  Put 
the  sugar  into  a  clean  pan,  and  moisten  it  with  any 
favorite  aromatic:  if  rose-water,  pour  it  in  slowly, 
stirring  it  with  a  paddle,  which  the  sugar  will  fMll 
from,  as  soon  as  it  is  moist  enough,  without  stick- 


ing.   Color  It  with  a  small  quantity  of  liq«i<l  ms^ 
mine,  or  any  other  color  ground  fine.    Take    » 
small  pan  with  a  lip,  fill  it  three  parts  witb  past^ 
place  it  on  a  small  srove,  the  half  hole  bein^  of  tb« 
sice  of  the  pan,  and  stir  the  sugar  with  a  little  \Vi>Tj 
or  bone  handle,  until  it  becomes  liquid.    When  it 
almost  boils,  take  it  from  the  fire  and  continue  to 
stir  it ;  if  it  be  too  moist  take  a  little  of  the  pow- 
dered  sugar,  and  add  a  spoonful  to  the  paste,  and 
stir  it  till  it  is  of  snob  a  consistence  as  to  run  with- 
out too  much  extension.    Have  a  tin  plate,  very 
clean  and  smooth ;  take  the  little  pan  in  the  left 
hand,  and  hol|}  in  the  right  a  bit  of  Iron,  copper,  or 
silver  wire,  four  inches  long,  to  take  off  the  drt»p 
from  the  lip  of  the  pan,  and  let  it  fall  rej^larly  on 
the  tin  plate ;  two  hours  afterwards  take  oflT  the 
drops  with  the  blade  of  a  knife. 
CkoeoloU  Drope. 

Srmpe  the  chocolate  to  powder,  and  put  an  onnf« 
to  each  pound  of  sugar;  moist«*n  the  paste  with 
clear  water,  work  it  as  above,  only  take  care  to  use 
all  the  paste  prepared,  as,  if  it  be  put  on  the  fire 
a  second  time,  it  greases,  and  the  drop  is  not  of 
the  proper  thickness. 

Orange-JUtwer  Drope* 

These  are  made  as  the  sugar  drops,  only  using 
orange-flower  water;  or  instead  of  it,  use  the  es- 
sence of  neroli,  which  is  the  essential  oil  of  that 
flower. 

Coffee  Drope, 

An  ounce  of  coffee  to  a  pound  of  sugar  will  form 
a  strong  decoction ;  when  cleared,  use  it  to  moistea 
the  sugar,  and  then  make  the  drops  as  above. 
Peppermint  Drope, 

The  only  requisites  to  make  these  are,  extreme 
cleanliness,  the  finest  sugar,  and  a  few  drops  of 
the  essence  of  peppermint 

Clove  Drope, 

These  are  made  as  the  peppermint  drops,  the 
cloves  being  pounded,  or  the  essence  used.  Good 
cloves  should  be  black,  heavy,  of  a  pungent  smell, 
hot  to  the  taste,  and  full  of  oiL 

Ginger  Drope, 

Pound  and  sift  through  a  silk  sieve  the  required 
quantity  of  ginger,  according  to  the  strength 
wanted,  and  add  to  it  the  sugar  with  clear  water. 
China  ginger  is  best,  being  aromatic  as  weU  as 
hot  and  sharp-tasted. 

Liquorice  Laeengoe, 
Take  of  extract  of  liquorice,  double- refined  sugar, 
each  lO  ounces;  tragacanth,  powdered,  3  ounces. 
Powder  them  thoroughly,  and  make  them  into 
losenges  with  rose-water.  These  are  agreeable 
pectorals,  and  may  be  used  at  pleasure  in  tickling 
coughs.  The  nbove  receipt  is  the  easiest  and  best 
mode  of  making  these  losenges.  Refined  extract 
of  liquorice  should  be  nsed ;  and  it  is  easily  pow- 
dered  in  the  cold,  after  it  has  been  laid  for  some 
days  in  a  dry  and  rather  warm  place. 
Extract  of  Liquorieef 

The  liquorice  root  is  to  be  boiled  in  eight  times 
its  weight  of  water,  to  one  half;  the  liquor  is  then 
to  be  expressed,  and  after  the  filces  have  subsided, 
to  be  filtered ;  it  is  then  to  be  evaporated,  with  a 
beat  between  200®  and  212®,  until  it  becomes  thick- 
ish ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  with  a  hea% 
less  than  200®,  and  frequently  stirred,  until  it  ac- 
quires a  consistence  proper  for  forming  pills.  This 
is  msde  into  little  pastils,  or  flat  cakes,  oAen 
bearing  the  impression  of  the  places  where  they 
are  made  ;*  and  a  6it  now  and  then  put  into  the 
mouth  takes  off  the  tickling  of  a  cougn.  It  should 
be  dissolved  slowly  in  the  month  to  make  il 
pleasanL 
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To  PrtfpQt%  Lifmorie$  Jme9. 

Tftka  up  Um  roots  in  Julj ;  elean  them  perfectly 
sooB  M  out  of  the  earth,  thee  bang  them  up  in 
air,  till  nearly  dry ;  after  thi«  oat  them  into  thin 
■li«*e«,  and  boil  them  in  water  till  the  deotiction  is 
ttxtreinely  strong;  then  press  it  hard  oat  to  obtMin 
sJl  the  juire  from  the  roots.  This  deooctl»n  is  left 
to  settle  a  little,  and  when  it  has  deposited  its 
•oarser  parts,  poar  it  off  into  vessels,  evsptirate  it 
ovei  a  fire,  strong  first,  bat  mild  afterwards,  till  it 
iMeosses  of  a  thick  e«>nsistenoe ;  then  let  the  fire  go 
oat,  and  when  the  extraot  is  eool  tj»ke  oat  large 
pstfvels  of  it  at  a  time,  end  work  them  well  with 
the  hands,  forming  them  into  oyliudrio  massei>, 
which  out  into  sach  lengths  as  required,  roll  them 
orer  half- dried  bay  leaves,  which  sdhera  to  their 
•vrfaoes,  and  leave  them  exposed  to  the  sun.  till 
perfectly  dried.  Great  nicety  is  to  be  •ibnerved  at 
the  end  of  the  evaporation,  to  get  the  eztraet  to  a 
proper  consistence  without  letting  it  bum. 

That  description  of  article  which  is  Tended  in 
thin,  nmnded  snd  glased  pieces  about  the  thick- 
nees  of  a  crow's  quill,  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Eng- 
land. The  whole  process  con»isti  in  evaporating 
the  Hquorioe-bail  anew,  and  purifying  it  by  rest, 
with  the  help  of  isinglass,  etc 

To  Candy  OrantfO' Marmalade, 

Cut  the  eleerest  Serille  oranges  into  two,  take 
oat  all  the  juice  and  pulp  into  a  basin,  and  pick 
•11  the  vkins  and  seeds  out  of  it.  Boil  the  rinds 
In  hard  water  till  they  beoome  tender,  and  change 
the  water  two  or  three  times  while  they  are  boiling. 
Then  pound  them  in  a  marble  mortar  Hud  add  to 
ii  the  juice  and  pulp ;  put  them  next  into  a  pre 
serving  pan  with  doable  their  weight  in  loaf  sugar, 
and  set  it  over  a  slow  fire.  Boil  it  mther  more 
than  half  an  hour,  put  it  into  pots;  cover  it  with 
brandy-paper  and  tie  it  elose  down. 

To  maht  Tratupamtt  Marmalade. 
Cat  revy  pale  Seville  oranges  into  quarters,  take 
oat  the  pulp,  put  it  into  a  basin  and  piek  ont  the 
skins  and  seeds.  Put  the  peels  into  a  little  salt 
and  water  and  let  them  stand  all  night,  then  boil 
them  in  a  good  quantity  of  spring-water  until 
they  are  tender,  cut  them  in  very  thio  slices  and 
pnt  them  into  the  pulp.  To  every  pound  of  mar- 
malade put  H  pounds  of  double-refined  beaten 
sugar;  boil  them  together  gently  for  20  minutes; 
if  they  are  not  transparent  boil  them  a  few  min- 
vtes  longer.  Stir  it  gently  all  the  time,  and  take 
eare  not  to  break  the  slices.  When  it  is  cold  put 
it  into  jelly  and  sweetmeat  glasses  tied  down  tight. 

Barberry  Marmalade, 

Hash  the  barberries  in  a  little  water  on  a  warm 
stove;  pass  them  through  a  hair  sieve  with  a 
paddle;  weigh  the  pulp  and  put  it  back  on  the 
fire ;  reduce  it  to  |,  clarify  a  pound  of  sugar  and 
boil  it  well ;  put  in  the  pulp  and  boil  it  together 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Quinee  Marmalade, 

Take  quinces  that  are  quite  ripe,  pare  and  cot 
them  in  quarters,  take  out  the  cores,  put  them  in 
a  stewpan  with  spring- water,  nearly  enough  to 
cover  Uiem,  keep  them  closely  covered  and  let 
them  stew  gently  till  t^ey  are  quite  soft  and  red, 
then  mash  and  rub  them  through  a  hair  sieve. 
Pnt  them  in  a  pan  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  as  much 
thick  clarified  sugar  as  the  weight  of  the  quinces; 
boil  them  an  hour  and  stir  the  whole  time  with  a 
wooden  spoon  to  prevent  its  sticlung ;  pnt  it  into 
potd  and  when  cold  tie  them  down. 


Seotdi  Marmalade. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  2  pints, 
yellow  honey,  2  lbs.  Boil  to  a  proper  eonsistence. 

HarUkom  Jelljf. 

Boil  i  a  pound  of  hartshorn  in  S  quarts  of  water 
over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  becomes  a  jelly ;  when  a 
little  hangs  on  a  spo«in  it  is  done  enough.  Strain 
it  hor,  put  it  into  a  well  tinned  saucepan,  and  add 
to  it  ^  a  pint  of  Rhenish  wine  and  ^  of  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar.  Bent  the  whites  of  4  eggs  or  more 
t«>  a  froth,  stir  it  sufficiently  for  the  whites  to  mix 
well  with  the  jelly,  and  pour  it  in  as  if  cooling  it 
Boil  it  two  or  three  minutes,  thee  put  in  the  juice 
of  4  lemons,  and  let  it  boil  two  minutes  longer. 
When  it  is  finally  curdled  and  of  a  pure  white, 
pour  it  into  a  swan-skin  jelly-bag  over  a  China 
basin,  and  poor  it  back  again  until  it  becomes  as 
clear  as  rock-water;  set  a  very  clean  China  basin 
under,  fill  the  glasses,  put  some  thin  lemon-rind 
into  the  basin,  and  when  the  jelly  is  all  run  out 
of  the  bag,  with  a  clean  spoon  fill  the  rest  of  the 
glasses,  and  they  will  look  of  a  fine  amber  oolor. 
Put  in  lemon  and  sugar  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

Whipped  Cream, 

Mix  the  whites  of  8  eggs,  a  quart  of  thick  cream, 
and  I  a  pint  of  sack ;  sweeten  them  to  taste  with 
double  refined  soger.  It  may  be  perfumed  with 
a  little  musk  or  ambergris  tied  in  amg  and  steeped 
in  a  little  cream.  Whip  it  op  with  a  whisk,  and 
some  lemon-peel  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  whisk. 
Then  lay  the  froth  with  a  spoon  in  the  glasses  or 
basins. 

Pi$taehio  Creawt* 

Beat  i  a  pound  of  pistachio  nut  kernels  In  a  mor- 
tar with  a  spoonful  of  brandy.  Put  them  into  a 
pan  with  a  pint  of  good  cream  and  the  yolks  of  2 
«gg*  beaten  fine.  Stir  it  gently  over  the  fire  till 
it  grows  thick,  and  then  put  it  into  a  China  soup- 
plate.  When  it  is  cold  stick  it  oyer  with  small 
pieces  of  the  nuts  and  send  it  to  table. 

Jee  Creawu 
To  a  pound  of  any  preserved  fVuit  add  a  quart 
of  good  cream,  squeexe  the  juice  of  2  lemons  into 
it  and  some  sugar  to  taste.  Let  the  whole  be 
rubbed  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  and  if  raspberry, 
strawberry,  or  any  red  fruit,  add  a  little  coohiueal 
to  heighten  the  c«>lor;  have  the  freesing  can  nice 
and  clean,  put  the  cream  into  it  and  cover  it,  then 
put  it  into  the  tub  with  ice  beat  small,  and  some 
salt ;  turn  the  freezing  can  quickly,  and  as  the  cream 
sticks  to  (be  sides  scmpe  it  down  with  an  ice  spoon, 
and  so  on  till  it  is  frosen.  The  more  the  cream  is 
worked  to  the  side  with*the  spoon,  the  smoother 
and  better  flavored  it  will  be.  After  it  is  well 
frozen  take  it  out  and  put  it  into  ice- moulds  with 
salt  and  ice;  then  carefully  wssh  the  moulds  for 
fear  of  any  salt  adhering  to  them ;  dip  them  in 
lukewarm  water  and  send  them  to  table. 

Another  Method— {  Water-Ioe). 

Bruise  1  quart  of  strawberries  in  a  basin  with 
I  a  pint  of  good  cream,  a  little  currant  jelly,  and 
some  cold  clarified  sugar;  rub  this  well  through 
the  tammy  and  put  it  into  an  ice  can  well  covered ; 
then  set  it  in  a  tub  of  broken  ice  with  plenty  of 
salt;  when  it  grows  thiok  about  the  sides,  stir  it 
with  a  spoon  and  cover  it  close  again  till  it  is  per- 
fectly frozen  through ;  cover  it  well  with  ice  and 
salt  both  under  and  over,  and  when  it  is  frozen  * 
change  it  into  a  mould  and  cover  well  with  ice. 
Sweeten  a  little  plain  cream  with  sugar  and 
orange-flower  water,  and  treat  it  the  same;  like- 
wise any  other  fruit,  without  cream,  may  be  mixed 
as  aboTe.    This  is  called  water-ice. 
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Slaekherry  Sramdy — U,  S.  Sanitary  CommUn<m 

Receipt. 

Ten  qaartfl  of  blaokb«iTi«8  make  1  gallon  of 
jn!ce.  To  1  gallon  of  Juioe  add  4  pounds  of  white 
•ugar.  Boil  and  skim  it.  Add  1  ounce  of  cloTes, 
1  ounee  of  ground  cinnamon,  10  grated  nutmegs; 
boil  again.  When  cool  add  1  quart  of  best  whiskey 
or  brandy. 

Biaekberry  Brandy, 

To  1  quart  of  strained  blackberry  jnioe  add  1 
pound  of  white  sugar.  1  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
allspice,  1  teaspoonful  of  ground  olores.  Boil  a 
few  minutes,  then  remore  from  the  Are,  and  add 
I  a  pint  of  fourth-proof  brandy  or  good  Monon> 
gahela  whiskey.  Bottle  and  cork  close.  It  is  fit 
for  immediate  nse.  On  n<r  account  use  inferior 
brandy. 

Extras  of  Blaekherriea, 

Fill  a  quart  bottle  half  full  of  ripe  berries,  add 
1  teaspoonfVil  of  whole  allspice  and  a  few  doves. 
Fill  the  buttle  with  bent  whiskey.  At  the  end  of 
a  month  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  In  using  mix  with 
a  little  sugar  and  water. 

Blackberry  OordiaL   ' 

To  1  gallon  of  blackberry  juice  add  4  pounds  of 
white  sugar;  boil  and  skim  00",  then  add  1  ounce 
of  cloves,  1  ounce  of  cinnamon,  10  gmted  nut- 
megs, and  boil  down  till  quite  rich ;  then  let  it 
cool  and  settle,  afterward  drain  off,  and  add  1 
pint  of  good  brandy  or  whiskey. 

Blackberry  Syrup. 

Take  2  pounds  of  the  smaller  blsckberry  roots 
and  2  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  thera  down  to  3 
quarts ;  add  6  pounds  of  crushed  sugar  and  1  pint 
of  best  brandy.  To  60  gallons  thus  prepared  add 
8  pounds  of  allspice  and  2  pounds  each  of  cloves 
and  cassia.  The  smaller  roots  are  much  better 
than  the  larger  ones,  on  account  of  their  possess- 
ing superior  astringent  qualities. 

Another  Recipe. 
To  2  quarts  of  blackberry  Juice  add  \  an  ounce 
each  of  powdered  nutmeg,  cinnsmon  and  allspice, 
and  i  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  cloves.  Boil  these 
together ;  and,  while  hot,  add  a  pint  of  pure  French 
brandy,  and  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar. 

Blackberry  Wine. 

The  following  is  given  by  the  7*ri6ttne  as  an  ex- 
cellent recipe:  To  2  quarts  of  blackberry  juice  put 
1^  pounds  of  white  sugar, }  an  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
}  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  i  an  ounce  of  cloves,  1  ounce 
of  allspice ;  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
oool  add  1  pint  of  branny* 

Svperior  Receipt  for  lee  Oream» 

One  gallon  of  cream,  2  pounds  of  rolled  loaf 
sugar,  1  teaspoonftil  of  oil  of  lemon.  If  for  vanilla 
cream,  2  eggs  beaten  and  H  tablespoon fuls  of 
tincture  of  vanilla  should  be  used ;  mix  well  and 
freeze  in  the  usual  way.  The  vanilla  or  lemon 
should  be  well  mixed  with  the  engar,  before  it  is 
added  to  the  cream;  by  this  means  the  cream  will 
all  be  flavored  alika 

Freeaing  lee  Oream, 

Take  a  bucket  of  ice  and  pound  it  fine;  mix 
with  it  salt  (2  f  aarts),  place  your  cream  in  a 
fr^ser,  cover  it  close,  and  put  it  in  the  bucket; 
.iraw  the  ice  round  it  so  as  to  touch  every  part  in 
a  few  minutes,  put  in  a  spoon  and  stir  it  from  the 
eige  to  the  centre.  When  the  cream  is  put  in  a 
mould,  close  it  and  move  it  in  the  ice,  instead  of 
Bsing  a  spoon. 

Lemon  Ice  Cream. 

Koll  2  fresh  lemons  in  as  much  powdered  loaf 


sugar  as  will  be  sufileient  to  sweeten  1  quart  of 
rich  cream ;  if  the  juioe  is  wished,  you  oaii  pat 
some  in  wiUi  more  sugar ;  f^eete  it.  A  good  plan 
is  to  rub  the  lemon  on  a  large  lump  of  sugar,  and 
then  use  the  sugar  in  sweetening  the  creaos. 

Ice  Gream  with  Fruit, 
Mix  the  juioe  of  the  fruit  with  the  sugar  b*ifare 
yon  add  the  ctcom,  which  need  not  be  very  rieh. 

Cal/'e-Foot  Jelly. 

Split  the  feet,  and  soak  them  in  cold  wnter 
four  or  five  hours ;  wash  them  and  boil  in  6  qnarta 
of  water;  when  it  !s  reduced  one-half  strain  it 
through  a  colander,  and  skim  off  all  the  fat  that 
is  on  the  top ;  set  it  away  to  cool,  and  when  the 
jelly  is  very  stiff,  wipe  it  with  a  towel,  to  take  off 
any  grease  that  should  remain ;  cnt  it  in  pieeea, 
and  pare  off  all  the  dark  parts;  put  it  in  your 
preserving  kettle,  with  8  gills  of  wine,  the  juioe 
and  peel  of  2  lemons,  sugar  and  mace  to  your 
taste,  and  the  shells  and  whites  of.  6  eggs ;  after 
it  has  boiled  twenty  minutes,  pour  in  some  eoid 
water  to  make  it  settle;  if  any  scum  arises,  take  it 
off;  let  it  boil  five  minutes  longer,  and  take  it  off 
the  fire;  keep  it  covered  for  about  an  hour;  when 
done,  strain  it  through  a  hag  that  has  been  dipped 
in  hot  water,  and  put  it  in  your  glasses. 

Currant  Jelly, 

Take  the  juice  of  red  currants,  1  pound  j  mgar, 
6  onnoec.    Boil  down. 

Another  Method, 

Take  the  juice  of  red  currants,  add  white  sugar, 
equal  quantities.  Stir  it  gently  and  smoothly  for 
three  hours,  put  it  into  glasses,  and  in  three  d^yi 
it  will  concrete  into  a  firm  jelly. 

Black  Cwrmnt  Jellu. 
Put  to  10  quarts  of  ripe  dry  black  currants,  1 
quart  of  water;  pot  them  in  a  large  stewpan,  the 
paper  close  over  them,  and  set  them  for  two  hours 
in  a  cool  oven.  Squeexe  them  through  a  fine 
cloth,  and  add  to  every  quart  of  juice  1^  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  broken  into  small  pieces.  Stir  it  till 
the  sugar  is  melted  ;  when  it  boils,  skim  it  quite 
o^ean.  Boil  it  pretty  quickly  over  a  clear  fire,  till 
it  jellies,  which  is  known  by  dipping  a  skimmer 
into  the  jelly,  and  holding  it  in  the  air;  when  II 
hangs  to  the  spoon  in  a  drop  it  is  done.  If  the 
jelly  is  boiled  too  long,  it  will  lose  its  flavor  and 
shrink  very  much.  Pour  it  into  pots,  eover  them 
with  brandy  papers,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 
Red  and  white  jellies  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

Apple  Jelly. 
Take  of  apple  juice  strained,  4  pounds;  sugar. 
1  pound.    Boil  to  a  jelly. 

Stratoberry  Jelly, 
Take  of  the  juice  of  strawberries,  4  pounds)  * 
sugar,  2  pounds.    Boil  down. 

Qooeeberry  Jelly, 

Dissolve  sugar  in  about  half  its  weight  of  water, 
and  boil ;  it  will  be  nearly  solid  when  cold ;  to  this 
syrup  add  an  equal  weight  of  gooseberry  juies^ 
and  give  it  a  boil,  but  not  long;  for  otherwise  St 
will  not  fix. 

Raepberry  Cream^ 

Rub  1  quart  of  raspberries  through  a  hair  sievs^ 
and  take  out  the  seeds,  and  mix  it  well  with 
cream ;  sweeten  it  with  sngar  to  your  taste,  then 
put  it  into  a  stone  jug,  and  raise  a  froth  with  a 
chocolate  mill.  As  the  froth  arisea,  take  it  off  with 
a  spoon,  and  lay  it  upon  a  hair  sieve.  When 
there  is  as  much  froth  as  wanted,  put  what  cream 
remains  in  a  deep  China  dish,  and  pour  the  fW)thed 
cream  upon  it,  as  high  as  it  will  lie  on. 
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Ratpherry  Vinefor, 

Pour  1  quart  of  rinegar  on  1  quart  of  raspber- 
rieffy  the  next  day  strain  it  upon  another  quart  of 
the  fniit,  and  repeat  this  every  day  for  six  days. 
Then  add  1  pound  of  white  sugar  to  every  pint  of 
the  ▼inegar,  and  put  it  into  a  jar,  which  must  be 
placed  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  to  be  seaided 
throagh. 

Ourramt  Wine. 

To  I  quart  of  currant  juice  put  2  quarts  of  water 
and  1  pound  of  sugar.  After  mixing,  let  these 
stand  twenty-four  hours;  then  skim  and  put  into 
a  jng  or  barrel  unstopped,  and  leave  it  to  ferment 
In  a  eool  place  for  a  week  or  so.  Then  oork 
ti|^htly,  and  bottle  off  when  clear. 

Rcupberry  Jam. 

Mash  a  quantity  of  fine,  ripe,  dry  raspberries, 
strew  pn  them  their  own  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
half  their  weight  of  white  currant  juice.  Boil 
them  half  an  hour  over  a  clear  slow  fire,  skim  them 
welU  snd  put  them  into  pots  or  glasses;  tie  them 
down  with  brandy  papers,  and  keep  them  dry. 
Strew  on  the  sugar  as  quick  as  possible  after  the 
berries  are  gathered,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
their  flaror  they  must  not  stand  long  before  boil- 
ing them. 

Strawberry  Jam, 

Bruise  rery  fine  some  scarlet  strawberries, 
gathered  when  quite  ripe,  and  put  to  them  a  little 
jnice  of  red  currants.  Beat  and  sift  their  weight 
hi  sngar,  strew  it  oyer  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
preserving-pan.  Set  them  over  a  dear  slow  fire, 
skim  them,  then  boil  them  twenty  minates,  and 
|Hit  them  into  glasses. 

Rarpberry  Paete. 

Mash  1  quart  of  raspberries,  strain  one-half, 
and  put  the  juice  to  the  other  half;  boil  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  put  to  them  a  pint  of  red  cur- 
rant juice,  and  let  them  boil  all  together,  till  the 
raspberries  are  done  enough.  Then  put  H  pounds 
of  double-refined  sugar  into  a  clean  pan,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  boil  it  to  a  sugar 
again ;  then  put  in  the  raspberries  and  juice,  scald 
and  pour  them  into  glasnes.  Put  them  into  a  store 
to  d^,  and  turn  them  when  necessary. 

Pineapple  Jelly, 

Peel  a  pineapple  of  about  I  pound  weight,  cut 
it  into  slices  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
put  these  into  a  basin.  Clarify  1  pound  of  loaf 
sngar  with  1  pint  of  spring-water,  the  juice  of  2 
lemons,  and  half  the  white  of  an  egg  whipped 
with  a  little  water;  when  thoroughly  skimmed, 
strain  the  syrup  on  to  the  pineapple,  allow  it  to 
boil  for  three  minutes,  then  corer  it  down  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  twisted  round  the  basin,  and  allow 
the  infusion  to  stand  for  several  hours  in  order  to 
Atraet  the  flavor. ,  When  about  to  mix  the  jelly, 
striun  the  syrup  through  a  napkin  into  a  basin, 
and  put  the  pieces  of  pineapple  to  drain  upon  a 
sieve;  add  2  ounces  of  clarified  isinglass  to  the 
pineapple  syrup,  and  then  pour  the  jelly  into  a 
mould  previously  imbedded  in  rough  ice. 
Currant  and  Raspberry  Jelly, 

Pick  the  stalks  from  1  quart  of  red  currants  and 
1  quart  of  raspberries ;  then  put  these  into  a  large 
basin  with  ^  a  pound  of  pounded  sngar  and  a 
gill  of  spring-water ;  bruise  them  thoroughly  by 
squeeiing  them  with  the  back  part  of  the  bowl  of 
a  wooden  spoon  against  the  sides  of  the  basin ; 
then  throw  the  whole  into  a  beaver  jelly-bag  and 
filter  ths  juice,  pouring  it  back  into  the  bag  until 
it  runs  through  perfectly  bright ;  next  s^d  ^  a 
pint  of  clarified  syrup  and  2  ounces  of  clarified 
isinglass  to  the  juice,  and  pour  the  jelly  into  a 
Boold  placsd  in  rough  ice  to  receire  it. 


Punch  Jelty, 

Put  the  prepared  stock  from  4oalvo8-l«et  into  a 
stewpan  to  melt  on  the  stove  fire :  then  withdraw 
it,  and  add  thereto  the  following  ingredients :  Two 
pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  the  juice  of  6  lemons  and  4 
oranges,  the  rind  of  I  Serille  orange  and  of  4 
lemon»,  \  a  nutmeg.  12  cloves  and  2  sticks  of  cin- 
namon, a  small  cup  nf  strong  green  tea,  a  pint  of 
rum,  and  \  a  pint  of  brandy.  Stir  these  well  to- 
gether, then  add  6  whites  and  2  whole  eggs  whip- 
ped up  with  a  little  Sherry  and  spring- water,  and 
continue  whisking  the  punch  on  a  brisk  stove 
fire  until  it  begins  to  simmer ;  then  set  it  down 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  and  cover  the  stewpan  with 
its  lid  containing  some  live  embers  of  charcoal; 
about  ten  minutes  after  pour  the  jelly  into  a  flan- 
nel or  beaver  filtering-bag ;  keep  pouring  the  jelly 
back  into  the  bag  until  it  becomes  quite  clear  an</ 
bright,  and  when  the  whole  has  been  run  through 
set  it  in  a  mould  in  ice  in  the  usual  way. 

Coffee  Cream. 

Roast  8  ounces  of  Moehk  coffee-berries  in  s 
small  preserving- pan  over  a  stove  fire,  stirring  it 
the  whole  timlb  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it  as- 
sumes a  light  brown  color;  then  blow  away  the 
small  burnt  particles  and  throw  the  roasted  coffee 
into  a  stewpan,  and  set  it  aside  to  allow  the  infu- 
sion to  draw  out  the  flavor  of  the  coffee.  Next 
strain  this  through  a  napkin  into  a  stewpan  eon- 
taining  8  yolks  of  eggs  and  12  ounces  of  sugar; 
add  a  rery  small  pinch  of  salt,  stir  the  cream  over 
the  store  fire  until  it  begins  to  thicken ;  then 
quicken  the  motions  of  the  spoon,  and  when  the 
yolks  of  eggs  are  sufficiently  set  strain  the  cream 
through  a  tammy  or  sieve  into  a  large  basin.  Mix 
i  a  pint  of  whipped  cream  and  1^  ounces  of  clari- 
fied isinglass  in  with  this ;  pour  the  whole  into  a 
mould  ready  set  in  rough  ice  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  the  cream  has  become  firm  dip  the  mould 
in  warm  water  and -turn  the  cream  out  on  its  dish. 

Dameon  Cheeee, 

Boil  the  fruit  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  cover  it ;  strain  ^le  pulp  through  a  very  coarse 
sieve ;  to  each  pound  add  4  ounces  of  sugar.  Boil 
it  till  it  begins  to  candy  on  the  sides,  then  pour  it 
into  the  moulds.  Other  kinds  of  plums  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  as  also  cherries,  and  sev- 
eral kinds  of  ftruit. 

An  Omelette  Souffle. 

Put  2  ounces  of  the  powder  of  chestnuts  into  a 
skillet,  then  add  2  yolks  of  new-laid  eggs,  and 
dilute  the  whole  with  a  little  cream,  or  even  a  little 
water;  when  this  is  done  and  the  ingredients  well 
mixecl,  leaving  no  lumps,  add  a  bit  of  the  best 
ft-esh  butter  about  the  size  of  an  egg  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  powdered  sngar;  then  put  the  skillet 
on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  the  contents ;  when 
the  cream  is  fixed  and  thick  enough  to  adhere  to 
the  spoon,  let  it  bubble  up  once  or  twice,  and  take 
it  from  the  fire;  then  add  ^  of  the  white  of  an 
ogg  to  those  you  have  already  set  aside,  and  whip 
them  to  the  consistency  of  snow;  then  amal- 
gamate the  whipped  whites  of  eggs  and  the  cream, 
stirring  them  with  a  light  and  equal  hand ;  pour 
the  contents  into  a  deep  dish,  sift  over  with  double- 
refined  sugar,  and  place  the  dish  on  a  stove,  with 
a  fire  over  it  as  well  as  under,  and  in  a  quart# 
of  an  hour  the  cream  will  rise  like  an  omelette 
eovJU;  as  soon  as  it  rises  about  four  inches  it  is 
fit  to  serve  up. 

Orgeat  Paete. 

Blanch  and  pound  i  of  a  pound  of  sweet  and  a 
^  of  a  pound  of  bitter  almonds ;  pound  them  in  a 
mortar  and  wet  them  sufficiently  with  orange- 
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flower  water,  that  they  may  not  oil.  When  they 
are  p«>uiided  fine  add  |  «if  a  pound  of  finely  pow- 
dered euKBC  to  them  and  mix  the  whole  in  a  etiff 
*>iiHie.  which  put  into  pods  fur  uae.  It  will  keep 
|iz  months ;  when  wanted  U*  be  used  take  a  pieoe 
ibout  the  sise  of  an  egg  and  mix  it  with  i  a  pint 
»f  water  and  squeese  it  through  a  napkin. 

Pitte  de  Ommanv^ 

Take  ofdeeoetion  of  marshmallow  roots  ionnces; 
water  1  gallon.  Boil  down  to  i  pints  and  strain  ; 
then  add  gum  nrabic  i  a  p4»und,  refined  sugar  2 
pounds.  Eva|H>rate  to  an  extract ;  then  take  from 
the  fire,  stir  it  quickly  with  the  whites  of  12  Cjigs 
previously  beaten  to  a  fr»th;  then  add,  while  stir- 
ring, i  ounce  of  omnge-flower  water. 

Anothtr. — Take  of  very  white  gum  arabio  and 
white  sugar,  each  2^  pounds,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  Dissolve,  strain  and 
evaporate  without  boiling  to  the  consistency  of 
honey ;  bent  up  the  white  of  A  eggs  with  4  drachms 
of  orange-flower  water,  which  mix  gradaally  with 
the  pus  to,  and  cTapora^e  over  a  slow  fire,  stir- 
ring it  continually  till  it  will  not  stick  to  the  fin- 
gers ,  it  should  be  rery  light,  spongy  and  ex- 
tremely white. 

Pate  de  jMjHbet, 

Take  of  raisins,  stoned,  1  pound;  enrrants, 
picket!.  jujabe!>,  opened,  each  4  ounces ;  water,  a 
Buflicient  quantity.  Boil,  strain  with  expression, 
add  sugar  2|  pounds,  gum  arabic  2^  pounds,  pre- 
yionsly  made  into  a  mucilage  with  some  water, 
and  strain ;  evaporate  gently,  pour  into  moulds, 
finish  by  drying  in  a  stove,  and  then  divide  it. 

PICKLING. 
This  branch  of  domestic  economy  comprises  a 
great  variety  of  articles,  which  are  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  convenience  of  families.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  too  prevalent  a  practice  to  make  use 
of  brafS  utensils  to  give  pickle  a  fine  color.  This 
pernicious  custom  is  easily  avoided  by  heating  the 
liquor  and  keeping  It  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth 
before  it  is  poured  upon  the  pickle.  Stone  jars 
are  the  best  s^dapled  for  sound«keeping.  Pickles 
shonid  never  be  handled  with  the  fingers,  bat  by 
a  spoon  kept  for  the  purpose. 

To  Pickle  Onione,  ; 
Put  a  sufilcient  quantity  into  salt  and  water  for 
nine  days,  observing  to  change  the  water  every 
day ;  next  put  them  into  jars  and  pour  fVesh  boiU 
ing  salt  and  water  over  them ;  cover  them  close 
up  till  they  are  cold ;  then  make  a  second  decoo* 
tion  of  salt  and  water,  and  pour  it  on  boiling. 
When  it  is  eold  drain  the  onions  on  a  hair  sieve, 
and  put  them  into  wide-monthed  bottles ;  flll  them 
np  with  distilled  vinegar ;  pat  into  every  bottle  a 
slice  or  two  of  ginger,  a  blade  of  maoe  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  which  will  keep  the  onions 
white.    Cork  them  ap  in  a  dry  place. 

To  make  Sour  KrouL 
Take  a  large,  strong,  wooden  vessel  or  eask  re- 
lembling  a  malt-beef  cask,  and  capable  of  contain- 
hig  as  much  as  is  sufficient  for  the  winter's  con- 
sumption of  a  family.  Gradually  break  down  or 
chop  the  cabbages  (deprived  of  outside  green 
leaves)  into  very  small  pieces;  begin  with  one  or 
4#o  cabbages  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and  add 
others  at  intervals,  pressing  them  by  means  of  a 
wooden  spade  against  the  side  of  the  cask  nntil  it 
Is  fttU.  Then  place  a  heavy  weight  apon  the  top 
of  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand  near  to  a  warm  place 
for  four  or  Ave  days.  By  this  time  it  will  nave 
undergone  fermentaUon,  and  be  ready  for  use. 
Whilst  the  cabbages  are  passing  throngh  the  pro- 
of fermentation,  a  very  disagreeable^  fetid, 


acid  smell  is  exhaled  from  them ;  now  remore  ikm 
cank  to  a  o<»ol  situation,  and  keep  it  always  cov> 
ered  ap.  Strew  anii«eeds  among  the  layers  of  ih» 
cabl>ages  during  its  preparation  which  eommuni- 
eate«i  a  peculiar  flavor  to  the  saur  kraut  at  an  after 
period. 

In  boiling  it  for  the  table,  two  hoors  ia  the  pe- 
riod for  it  to  be  on  the  fire.  It  forms  an  excellent 
nntritions  and  antiscorbutic  food  for  winter  aee. 

Piecaimf-^fndiaH  method. 

This  consists  of  all  kinds  of  pickles  mixed  and 
put  into  one  large  jar — sliced  cucumbers,  battoa 
onions,  cauliflowers,  broken  in  pieces.  Salt  them, 
or  pat  them  in  a  large  hair  sieve  in  the  sun  to  dry 
for  three  days,  then  scald  them  in  vinegar  a  few 
minutes ;  when  eold  put  them  together.  Cat  a 
large  white  cabbage  in  quarters,  with  the  oatside 
leaves  taken  ofl"  and  c  it  fine;  salt  it,  and  pnt  it  in 
the  sun  to  dry  three  or  four  days;  then  soald  it 
in  vinegar,  the  same  as  cauliflower;  carrots,  three 
parts,  boiled  in  vinegar  and  a  little  bay  salt. 
French  beano,  reddish  pods,  and  nasturtiums  all 
go  through  the  same  process  as  capsicums,  etc. 
To  1  gallon  of  vinegar  put  4  ounces  of  ginger 
bruised,  2  ounces  of  whole  white  pepper,  2  ounees 
of  allspice,  ^  ounoe  chillies  bruiiied,  4  ounces  of 
turmeric.  1  pound  of  the  best  mustard,  }  poond 
of  shallots,  1  ounce  of  garlic,  and  |  pound  of  bay 
salt  The  vinegar,  spice,  and  other  ingredients, 
except  the  mustard,  must  boil  half  an  hoar;  then 
strain  it  into  a  pan,  put  the  mustard  into  a  largo 
basin,  with  a  little  vinegar;  mix  it  quite  fine  and 
free  from  lumps,  then  add  more.  When  well 
mixed  put  it  into  the  vinegar  just  strained  ott, 
and  when  quite  cold  put  the  pickles  into  a  largo 
pan,  and  the  liquor  over  them ;  stir  them  repeat- 
edly, so  as  to  mix  them  alL  Finally,  put  them 
into  ajar,  and  tie  them  over  first  with  a  bladder, 
and  afterwards  with  leather.  The  capsieama  waat 
no  preparation. 

To  Piekle  Samphire. 

Put  the  quantity  wanted  into  a  olean  pan, 
throw  over  it  two  or  three  handsful  of  salt,  and 
cover  it  with  spring- water  twenty-four  hours; 
next  put  it  into  a  clean  saaoepan,  throw  in  a 
handriil  of  salt,  and  cover  it  with  good  vinegar. 
Close  the  pan  tight,  set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  let 
it  stand  till  the  samphire  is  greefi  and  crisp,  then 
take  it  off  instantly,  for  should  it  reoMin  till  it  ia 
soft  it  will  be  totally  spoiled.  Pat  it  into  the 
pickling-pot  and  cover  it  close;  when  ii  is  quite 
cold  tie  it  down  with  a  bladder  and  leather,  and 
set  it  by  for  use.  Samphire  may  be  preserved  all 
the  year  by  keeping  it  in  a  very  strong  brine  of 
salt  and  water;  and  just  before  using  it  pnt  it  for 
a  few  minutes  into  some  of  the  best  vinegar. 

MvukroowM, 

Put  the  smallest  that  can  be  got  into  spring- 
water,  and  rah  them  with  a  piece  of  new  flannel 
dipped  in  salt.  Throw  them  into  eold  water  aa 
they  are  cleaned,  which  will  make  them  keep  their 
color;  next  put  thetn  into  a  saucepan  with  a  hand* 
fal  of  salt  upon  them.  Cover  them  close,  and  set 
them  over  the  fire  four  or  five  minutes,  or  till  the 
heat  draws  the  liquor  Arom  them ;  next  lay  them 
betwixt  two  dry  eloths  till  they  are  eold;  put 
them  into  glass  bottles,  and  flll  them  up  wHh  die- 
tilled  vinegar,  with  a  blade  of  maee  and  a  tea- 
spoon ftil  of  sweet  oil  into  every  bottle;  cork  them 
up  dose  and  set  them  in  a  dry  oool  plaoe.  As  a 
substitute  for  distilled  vinegar,  use  white  wluo 
vinegar,  or  ale.  Alegar  will  do,  but  It  mutt  bo 
ho\\%A  with  a  little  maee,  salt,  and  a  fisw  ilioes  of 
ginger,  and  it  must  be  quite  oold  before  It  if 
poiued  upon  the  muthrooma. 
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An&iker  Method, 

BroiM  a  qnaiititj  of  well-grown  flaps  of  mash- 
itMins  with  the  bands,  and  then  strew  a  fair  pro* 
portion  of  salt  orar  tbem ;  let  tbem  tjand  all  nij^ht, 
and  the  next  day  pot  tbem  into  utewpans ;  set  them 
in  a  quick  oren  for  twelve  boars,  end  strain  tbem 
through  a  hair  sieve.  To  every  gallun  of  liqnur 
put  of  cloves,  black  pepper,  and  ginger  1  ounce 
each,  \  pound  of  common  salt;  set  it  on  a  slow 
till',  and  let  it  boil  till  half  tbe  liquor  is  wasted; 
then  put  it  into  a  clean  pot,  and  when  cold  bottle 
it  for  osa. 

Cuemmhen, 

Let  them  be  as  firee  from  spots  as  possible. 
Take  the  smallest  that  can  be  got,  put  tbem  into 
atmng  salt  and  water  for  nine  days,  till  tbey  be- 
eome  yellow;  stir  them  at  least  twice  a  day; 
should  they  become  perfectly  yellow,  pour  the 
water  oiF  and  cover  them  with  plenty  of  vine- 
leaves.  Set  the  water  over  the  fire,  and  when  it 
boils,  pour  it  over  them,  and  set  them  upon  the 
earth  to  keep  warm.  When  the  water  is  almost 
eold  make  it  boU  again,  and  poor  it  upon  them ; 
proceed  thus  till  they  are  of  a  fine  green,  which 
they  will  be  in  four  or  five  times;  keep  them  well 
eorered  with  vine-leaves,  with  a  cloth  and  dish 
ever  the  top  to  keep  in  the  steam,  which  will  help 
to  green  them. 

When  they  are  greened  pat  them  in  a  hair  sieve 
to  drain,  and  then  to  every  3  quarts  of  white-wine 
Tinegar  put  ^  an  ounce  of  miice,  10  or  12  cloves, 
1  ounce  of  ginger  cat  into  siioe«,  1  onnoe  of  black 
pepper,  and  a  baadfal  of  salt.  Boil  tbem  all  to- 
getber  for  five  minntes ;  pour  it  hot  on  the  pickles, 
and  tie  them  down  for  use.  They  may  also  be 
pickled  with  ale,  ale  vinegar,  or  distilled  vinegar, 
and  adding  3  or  4  cloves  of  garlic  and  shallots. 

Walnmf  WhUe. 

Pars  grssD  walnuts  very  thin  till  tbe  white  ap- 
pears, then  throw  them  into  spring>water  with  a 
handful  of  salt;  keep  them  under  water  six  hours, 
tiien  put  them  into  a  stewpan  to  simmer  fire  min- 
utes, but  do  not  let  them  boil;  take  them  out  and 
put  them  in  cold  water  and  salt;  they  must  be 
kept  quite  under  the  water  with  a  board,  other- 
wise tbey  will  not  pickle  white ;  then  lay  them  on 
a  cloth  and  cover  them  with  another  to  dry ;  care- 
fully rub  them  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  put  them 
into  tbe  jar,  with  s<^e  blades  of  mace  and  nutmeg 
sliced  thin.  Mix  the  spice  between  tbe  nuts  and 
pour  distilled  vinegar  over  tbem ;  when  the  jar  is 
full  of  nuts  pour  mutton  fat  over  them,  and  tie 
them  close  down  with  a  bladder  and  leather,  to 
beep  out  the  air. 

ArHJUnal  Anekonm. 
To  a  peck  of  sprats  pot  2  pounds  of  salt,  8 
evinces  of  bay  salt,  1  pound  of  saltpetre,  2  ounces 
of  prunella,  and  a  few  grains  of  cochineal;  pound 
all  in  a  mortar ;  put  into  a  stone  pan  first  a  layer 
of  sprats  and  then  one  of  the  compound,  and  so 
on  alternately  to  the  top.  Press  them  down  bard; 
cover  them  close  for  six  months,  and  tbey  will  be 
fit  fur  use,  and  will  really  produce  a  most  excel- 
lent-flavored sauce. 

Salmem, 

Boil  the  fish  gently  till  done,  and  then  Uke  it 
ap,  strain  the  liqnor,  add  bay  leaves,  pepper  corns, 
and  salt;  give  these  a  boil,  and  when  cold  add 
tbe  best  vinegar  to  tbem;  then  put  the  whole  suf- 
ficiently over  tbe  fish  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  remain 
a  month  at  least. 

To  Pru9rv0  FUh  with  Sugar, 

Fish  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry  btate,  and  pef- 
feetly  fresh,  by  means  of  sugar  alone,  and  even 
with  a  very  small  qaantity  of  it. 


Fresh  fish  may  be  kept  in  that  state  for  some 
days,  so  as  to  be  as  good  when  boiled  as  if  jnst 
caught  If  dried,  and  kept  free  from  mouldiness, 
there  seems  no  limit  to  their  preservation;  and 
they  are  much  better  in  this  way  than  when  salted. 
Tbe  sugar  gives  no  disagreeable  taste. 

This  process  is  particularly  valuable  in  making 
what  is  called  kippered  salmon ;  and  tbe  fiitb  pre- 
served in  this  manner  are  far  superior  in  quality 
and  flavor  to  those  which  are  salted  or  smoke«L 
If  desired,  so  mncl^  salt  may  be  a»ed  as  to  give 
tbe  taste  that  may  be  required ;  bat  this  substance 
does  not  conduce  to  their  preservation. 

In  the  preservation  it  is  barely  necessary  to  open 
the  fish,  and  to  apply  tbe  sugar  to  tbe  muscular 
parts,  placing  it  in  a  horisontal  position  for  two  or 
three  days,  that  this  substance  may  penetrate. 
After  this  it  may  be  dried;  and  it  is  only  further 
necessary  to  wipe  and  ventilate  occasionally,  to 
prevent  mouldiness. 

A  tablespoonful  of  brown  sni^  is  suflioient  in 
this  manner  for  a  salmon  of  five  or  six  pounds 
weight;  and  if  salt  is  desired,  a  teaspoonful  or 
more  may  be  added.  Sidtpetre  may  be  used  in- 
stead, in  tbe  same  proportion,  if  it  is  desired  te 
make  the  kipper  hanL 

To  Salt  ffam». 

For  three  hams  pound  and  mix  together  }  peck 
of  salt,  I  ounce  of  salt  prunella,  1^  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, and  4  pounds  of  coarse  salt ;  rub  the  bams 
well  with  this,  and  lay  what  is  to  spare  over  tbem, 
let  tbem  lie  three  days,  then  bang  them  up.  Take 
the  pickle  in  which  the  hams  were,  put  water 
enough  to  cover  the  hams  with  more  common  salt^ 
till  it  will  bear  an  egg,  then  boil  and  skim  it  welly 
put  it  in  the  salting  tub,  and  the  next  morning  put 
it  to  the  hams;  keep  tbem  down  tbe  same  as 
pickled  pork ;  in  a  fortnight  take  them  out  of  the 
liqnor,  rub  them  well  with  brine,  and  hang  them 
up  to  dry. 

To  Dry-»aU  BtMf  and  Pork, 

Lay  tbe  meat  on  a  table  or  in  a  tub  with  a  dou- 
ble bottom,  that  the  brine  may  drain  off  as  fast  as 
it  forms,  rub  tbe  salt  well  in,  and  be  careful  to  ap- 
ply it  in  every  niche;  afterwards  put  it  into  either 
of  the  above  utensils,  when  it  must  be  frequently 
turned ;  after  the  brine  has  ceased  running,  it  must 
be  quite  buried  in  salt,  and  kept  closely  packed. 
Meat  which  has  had  the  bones  taken  out  is  the 
best  for  salting.  In  some  plnees  tbe  salted  meat 
is  pressed  by  heavy  weights  or  a  screw,  to  extract 
the  moisture  sooner. 

To  PickU  in  BriM. 

A  good  brine  is  made  of  bay  salt  and  water, 
thoroughly  saturated,  so  that  some  of  the  salt  re- 
mains undisfolved ;  into  this  brine  the  substances 
to  h9  preserved  are  plunged,  and  kept  covered 
with  it  Among  vegetables,  French  beans,  art! . 
chokes,  olives,  and  the  different  sorts  of  samphire 
may  be  thus  preserved,  and  among  animals,  her- 
rings. 

To  SaU  &y  another  method. 

Mix  brown  sugar,  bay  salt,  common  salt,  each 
2  pounds;  saltpetre,  8  ounces;  water,  2  gallons; 
this  pickle  gives  meat  a  fine  red  color,  while  the 
sugar  renders  them  mild  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
Large  quantities  are  to  be  managed  by  the  above 
proportions. 

TO  PRESERVB  FRniT& 

Some  rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed  In  this 
branch  of  confeoUonery.  In  the  first  place,  ob- 
serve in  making  syrups  that  the  sugar  is  well 
pounded  and  dissolved,  before  it  is  placed  on  the 
fire,  otherwise  their  wum  will  not  rise  well,  nor 
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tlie  fruit  obUtn  \t»  fine  eolor.  Wlien  atone  fruit 
ii  preserved,  cover  them  with  mntton  suet  render- 
ed, to  exclude  the  air,  which  is  sure  to  ruin  them. 
All  wet  sweetmeats  must  be  kept  dry  and  cool  to 
prefierve  them  from  mouldiness  and  damp.  Dip  a 
piece  of  writing  paper  in  brandy,  lay  it  close  to 
the  sweetmeats,  cover  them  tight  with  paper,  and 
they  will  keep  well  for  any  length  of  time;  but 
will  inevitably  spoil  without  these  precautions. 

Another  Method, 

The  fruit,  if  succulent,  is  first  soaked  for  some 
hours  in  very  hard  water,  or  in  a  wenk  alum  water, 
to  harden  it,  and  then  to  be  drained  from  the  fruit, 
either  prepared  or  not;  pour  syrup,  boiled  to  a 
candy  height,  and  half  cold;  after  some  hours  the 
syrup,  weakened  by  the  sauce  of  the  fruit,  is  to  be 
poured  ufi',  re- boiled,  and  poured  on  again,  and 
this  repeat  several  times.  When  the  syrup  is 
judged  to  be  no  longer  weakened,  the  fruit  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  it,  and  well  drained. 

To  Bottle  Dameone. 

Put  damsons,  before  they  are  too  ripe,  into  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  and  cork  them  down  tight ;  then 
put  them  into  a  moderately  heated  oven,  and  about 
three  hours  more  will  do  them ;  observe  that  the 
oven  is  not  too  hot,  otherwise  it  will  uiake  the 
fruit  fly.  All  kinds  of  fruit  that  are  bottled  may 
be  done  in  the  same  way,  and  they  will  keep  two 
years;  after  they  are  done,  they  must  be  put  away 
with  the  mouth  downward,  in  a  cool  place,  to  keep 
them  from  fermenting. 

To  Preeerve  Barherriee* 

Set  an  equal  quantity  of  barberries  and  sugar  in 
a  kettle  (»f  boiling  water,  till  the  sugar  is  melted, 
and  the  barberries  quite  soft;  let  them  remain  all 
night  Put  them  next  day  into  a  preserving-pan, 
and  boil  them  fifteen  minutes,  then  put  them  into 
jars,  tie  them  close,  and  set  them  by  for  use. 

To  Preeerve  Orapee, 

Take  close  bunches,  whether  white  or  rod,  not 
too  ripe,  and  lay  them  in  a  jar.  Put  to  them  \ 
pound  of  sugar  candy,  and  fill  the  jar  with  com- 
mon brandy.  Tie  them  up  close  with  a  bladder, 
and  set  them  in  a  dry  place. 

To  Dry  Cherriee, 

Haying  stoned  the  desired  number  of  morello 
cherries,  put  li  pounds  of  fine  sugar  to  every 
pound ;  beat  and  sif^  it  over  the  cherries,  and  let 
them  stand  all  night  Take  them  out  of  their 
sugar,  and  to  every  pound  of  sugar,  put  two  spoon- 
fuls of  water.  Boil  and  skim  it  well,  and  then  put 
in  the  cherries;  boil  the  sugar  over  them,  and  next 
morning  strain  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  syrup 
put  ^  pound  more  sugar ;  boil  it  tiU  it  is  a  little 
thicker,  then  put  in  the  cherries  and  let  them  boil 
gently.  The  next  day  strain  them,  put  them  in  a 
ftove,  and  turn  them  every  day  till  they  are  dry. 

To  Clarify  Honey. 

The  best  kind  is  clarified  by  merely  melting  it 
in  a  water  bath,  and  taking  off  the  scum ;  the  mid- 
dling kind  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  adding  the 
white  of  an  egg  to  each  pint  of  the  solution,  and 
boiling  it  down  to  its  original  consistence,  skim- 
ming  it  from  time  to  time.  The  inferior  kind  re- 
quires solution  in  water,  boiling  the  solution  with 
1  pound  of  charcoal  to  25  pountb  of  honey,  adding, 
when  an  excess  of  acid  is  apprehended,  a  small 
quantity  of  chalk  or  oyster-shell  powder;  next  by 
straining  it  several  times  through  flannel,  and  re- 
ducing the  solution  to  its  original  consistence  by 
•vaporation. 

To  Preeerve  Candied  Orange-flowere, 

Free  them  from  their  cups,  stamina  and  pistils, 


put  4  ounces  into  1  pomid  of  ragar,  boil  to  aoandy 
height,  and  pour  on  a  slab,  so  as  to  form  thana 
into  cakes. 

Fruite  in  Brandy  or  other  Spirite. 

Oather  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  peMcbes,  ana 
other  juicy  fruits,  before  they  are  pcrfwtly  ripe, 
and  soak  them  for  some  hours  in  ban!  water  tc 
make  them  firm;  as  the  moisture  of  the  fruit 
weakens  the  spirit  it  ought  to  be  strong,  there 
fore  add  5  ounces  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  spirit 

Seville  Grange*  whole. 

Cat  a  hole  at  the  stem  end  of  the  oranges,  the 
sixe  of  a  five  or  ten  cent  piece,  take  out  all  tho 
pulp,  put  the  oranges  in  cold  water  for  two  day*, 
ohanging  it  twice  a  day ;  boil  thorn  mther  mora 
than  an  hour,  but  .do  not  cover  them,  as  it  will 
spoil  the  color;  have  ready  a  good  syrup,  into 
which  put  the  oranges,  and  boil  them  till  tbcj 
look  dear ;  then  take  out  the  seeds,  skins,  etc 
from  the  pulp  first  taken  out  of  the  oranges,  and 
add  to  it  one  of  the  whole  oranges,  previou:»ly 
boiled,  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  to  it  and 
the  pulp ;  boil  thin  tx>gether  till  it  looks  clear.  ov«r 
a  slow  fire,  and  when  cold  fill  the  oranges  with 
this  marmsJade,  and  put  on  the  t4>ps;  cover  them 
with  syrup,  and  put  brandy  paper  on  the  top  of 
the  jar.  It  is  better  to  take  out  the  inside  at  first, 
to  preserve  the  fine  flavor  of  the  juice  and  pulp, 
which  would  be  injured  by  boiling  in  the  wMer. 

Stratvberriee  whole. 
Take  an  equal  weight  of  fruit  and  double-re- 
fined sugar,  lay  the  former  in  a  large  dish,  and 
sprinkle  half  the  sugar  in  fine  powder;  give  a 
gentle  shake  to  the  dish,  that  the  sugar  may  touch 
the  under  side  of  the  fruit  Next  day  make  a 
thin  syrup  with  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and 
allow  1  pint  of  red  currant-juice  to  every  3  pounds 
of  strawberries;  in  this  simmer  them  until  suffi- 
ciently jellied.  Choose  the  largest  scarlets,  and 
not  dead  ripe. 

Aprieota, 

Infuse  yonng  apricots  before  their  stones  be- 
come hard  into  a  pan  of  cold  spring-water,  with  a 
plenty  of  vine  leaves,  set  them  over  a  slow  fire 
until  they  are  quite  yellow,  then  take  them  out, 
and  rub  them  with  a  flannel  and  salt  to  take  off 
the  lint :  put  them  into  a  pan  to  the  same  water 
and  leaves,  cover  them  close  «at  a  distance  from 
the  fire,  ui^til  they  are  a  fine  light  green,  then 
pick  out  all  the  bad  ones.  Boil  the  best  gently 
two  or  three  times  in  a  thin  syrup,  and  let  them 
be  quite  cold  each  time  before  you  boil  them. 
When  they  look  plump  and  clear  make  a  syrup 
of  double-refined  sugar,  bat  not  too  thick ;  give 
your  apricots  a  gentle  boil  in  it,  and  then  put 
them  into  the  pote  or  glassea  Dip  a  paper  in 
brandy  and  lay  it  over  them;  tie  them  close,  and 
keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 

To  keep  Fruit  freeh  wthoui  Sugar, 

Air-tight  cans  are  now  made  by  which,  with 
proper  care,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  tomatoes,  or 
other  fruit  or  vegetables  may  be  kept  for  almost 
any  length  of  time  with  all  the  qualities  of  the 
fresh  article.  All  that  is  required  is  to  heat  the 
can  containing  the  fruit  spfficiently  to  drive  out 
the  air,  and  then  seal  it  tightly.  The  following 
plan  has  also  suooeeded  perfectly : 

Cut  the  fresh  peaches  (always  choosing  the  best 
varieties). in  half,  after  paring  them,  and  take  the 
stones  out  Put  them  in  the  can,  which  will  gen- 
erally hold  a  pint,  and  which  should  be  entirely 
filled ;  and  then  solder  the  lid  closely.  Place  the 
can  in  a  kettle  containing  cold  water  enough  to 
cover  it,  and  bring  the  water  to  a  boiL    If  there 
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iM  1117  p»rt  of  lb»  ein  not  a.V-ffjb,  It  will  In 
ehowa  hj  biibb1«s  Auftping  truta  it ;  aad  tbo  am 
muft  then  be  taken  oat,  ud  the  Ittk  t»ntallj 
■oldared  onr. 

VEIGHT8  AND  HBA8URES. 

Solidt. 
Bnttar,  wbni  loft,  one  ponod  li  one  qdul. 
B^ga,  tea  art  one  pound. 
Flour,  wbeit,  one  ponnd  ia  one  quart 
Heal,  Indian,  one  ponnd  two  ounou  ii  oni 

SngBT,  beat  Inown,  ana  pound  two  ounoea  la  on< 

Bugar,  loaf,  brokan,  sua  pound  la  ana  qoaiL 


Foot  tablaapoon 
ElgbC  gpoonrutF 


onfall,  ara  half  a  pint 


THE   ^RT   OF   OAEVIIvra. 


Psraoni  anaseaitemad  to  aenriag  at  table  will, 

- -DOliOIH 


a  belp  of  tt 
mpanjing  ti 


n  be  able  K 


me.  tfaey  witt,  M  oooaiion  otTeri, 
take  notice  bow  a  good  ourer  prooeed)  wban  a 
joint  or  fowl  li  baforo  bim. 

We  will  b«gin  witb  thou  Jointa,  tU!.,  that  are 
■imple  and  ea^y  to  l>o  oarred,  and  afterwarda  pro- 
ceed to  aueh  at  ara  more  flompUoata  and  diffieulL 
£<g  0/ Mtitlim. 


Thia  eot  npnMBti  a  lag  orjigot  of  boHad  mat 
ton  ;  It  (bonld  be  earrad  up  In  tbo  dlab  ai  It  Ilea 
lying  Dpon  it!  back;  bat  wbra  roiutcd,  tbe  nndai 
ride,  u  bHra  repreaenled  bj  tbe  letter  d,  aboutd  lii 


iroken  aj 


il for  t 


0  pot  01 

not  broken  or  bent  in  a  roasted  joint,  of  oouna, 
ihonld  be  wunnd  round  (a^r  it  ie  taken  off  tba 
■pit)  with  half  a  ibeel  of  writing  paper,  and  10 
a«nt  up  to  tiibla  that  a  penon  carrying  it  maj 
Uke  hold  of  It  without  gT«uiiiK  bia  hsndi.  Ao- 
eordingly,  when  he  wiihea  lo  onl  It  on  tbe  ouder 
aide,  it  Iwing  too  beavj  a  Joint  to  be  eiuily  turaed 
with  a  fork,  tbe  BarrcF  [a  to  take  hold  of  tbe  abank 
witb  bia  left  band,  and  be  will  Ihui  bo  able  to  turn 
it  readily,  ao  aa  to  eat  it  where  he  pleaaea  with  hit 

A  leg  of  wether  mntton,  whiob  ia  by  fkr  the  beat 
llaTor^,  may  be  readily  known  wben  bought,  by 
tbe  kernel,  or  little  round  lamp  of  fat,  Juat  ahore 
the  lattOTI  1  ■. 

When  ■  leg  of  mntton  la  lint  out,  the  penon 


it  ataady  with  hla  fork,  be  ahouM  out  In  de«p  on 
lb«  flcaby  pari,  la  tbe  hollow  of  the  thigh,  qnite 
to  the  bone,  in  the  direotion  a  b.  Thus  will  ha 
out  right  throDgb  the  kerne!  of  fat.  oalled  the 
poptf'  ryt,  which  many  are  fond  ot  The  moat 
juiey  parts  of  tbe  leg  are  in  tbe  thick  pnrt  of  it. 


ts  of  tbe  leg  are  in  tbe  th 
a  b,  upwards  toward 
ir  part,  wbioh  ia  about  tbe  aba 


lanj 


uramp-botit,  by  some  oalled  the  gtnilauaii't  boot, 
and  ia  to  be  out  out  by  Inking  bold  uf  the  ihnnk- 
boDO  with  the  left  band,  and  with  a  knife  outting 
down  to  tbe  thigh-bone  at  the  point  d.  then  pata- 
ing  tho  knife  onder  the  ornmp-buna,  in  the  diiaa> 

A  SktmliUr  «/  JAulon.— JVo.  1. 


Figure 

represents  a  ah 

nnldarof 

mnlti 

a,whloh 

ia  lometimes  salted  and  b 

iled  by  f 

noifu 

hut  auato 

marily  serred  up 

roasted, 

and 

a7in'; 

diab,  witb 

^tha^baok  or  upper  side 

appe 

moil,.* 

'"wb"a" 

ot  over-roasted 

t  ia  a  jo 

y  full  of 

gravj,  0. 

ch  more  ao  tha 

.log,  a, 

daa 

anoh  by 

many  pro 

ularly  a 

ngmany 

very  good 

dolioflie,  uid  so 

The  ah 

uk-bone  rhonld 

be  wou 

undwilll 

writing  p 

out  ia  Ih 

leg 

that  th« 

ving  m.j  Uke 

bold  of 

urn  it  at, 

Now,  when  it 

ia  first  ou 

hodd  ba 

in  the  ho 

ow  part  of  it,  i 

the  dire 

ai,«ld 

tha  knife 

ihould  be   paaaed  deep 

to  I 

ba  boDii 
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It  fat, 


bMt    Bui' 

tn  at  tebia,  ai 


lioh  ii  full  of  kanieli  i 
la  outer  edgs,  and  li  t. 
LhadinotiuD*/.   Ifm 


B  blada-1 


I  tba  edge  or  ridge  of  the  b1 


of  -bit 
A  SinUUr  of 


Od  the  under  aide  of  tba  >hnn1d«r,  u  rapr«- 
MTilAd  Id  Bgura  3,  thera  ar*  tan  yirU  T>r;  roll  of 
gravy,  and  fueb  u  minj  panona  prefer  to  thoia 

af  Ibe  Dppet  iida.  One  is  a  deep  out  In  tba  di- 
reotlon  q  A,  uiciiipaniad  vilb  fnl.  and  the  otber 
■II  lean  in  a  lina  fnira  <  Co  Ic  The  parta  ibast 
the  ahatik  are  euarm  u>d  dry,  aa  about  the  knookle 
in  tba  Ibk,  but  yet  aoma  prefer  tbii  dry  part,  u 
being  leas  riah  or  louious,  and  of  oourn  leu  apt 
t)  oloy. 

A  ahoulder  of  molten  over-roMted  la  apoiled. 
X   Ug  P/  Pork, 
Whether  boiled  or  routed,  ia  tent  op  to  table  i> 
a  lag  of  mutton  roaited,  and 


er;  of  f 


bait  refer  yoo 


have  laid  on  that  joint,  only  tba 
flaab  about  the  knuckle  i>  by  man 
bait,  obieh  i>  not  the  e>»  in  a  leg 

the  doae  Brm 
reckoned  the 
of  mgltoo. 

A  Should^  0/  /Vrt 

I.  laTer  cut  or  aant  to  Uble  ai 
■hank-bone,  with  aome  little  meat  a 
aarved  up  boiled,  and  eallad  a  apri 
good  aBling. 

Bdg^Bo^o/B,^. 

•uob,  but  tlie 
neied.ii  often 
g,  and  ii  very 

The  npper  part,  ai  bare  ahov: 
Ddiomeai,  fulleat  of  giavy,  m 
giralod  vitb  fati  bat  there  1 


I  eertainlr  tfae 
lander,  and  ia 
llill  (one  who 


B  skewer  that  keepi  the  meat  together  wboii 
ig  ii  here  abuwn  at  a.  It  ihnuld  be  dnawn 
efon  the  dlab  la  terred  op  to  table,  or  if  it 
loeuary  to  leave  a  ikeaer  in,  Ibal  ikrirer 
■boold  ba  a  ailver  one. 

A  XmmekU  of  YtmL 


A  knackle  of  veal  li  alirayi  boiled,  and  la  h 
irad  fur  tbe  fat,  iinawy  tcndoni  about  the  knuokl 
lioh,  if  boiled  leoder,  are  much  eateemed. 
LD  knuckle  ia  not  worth  the  dreaFiog. 


i  tlica,  but  In 

The  moat  delicate  fat  Ilea  ab( 

if  out  in  the  Une  d  r,  you  will 

Htwean  whieh  liaa  plenty  of  Bi 

ral  bonei  about  the  knuckle  a 
rated  at  the  jointa,  and,  aa  tbi 
b  tandone,  a  bone  may  be  gii 

A  Bmul  of  Vtal,  RoaiUd. 


ill  div. 


Thialatbebeateadol 
eweetbraad  lying  on  It,  1 

be  Brat  out  down  quiM  t 

the  left,  d  c;  it  thould 

line  n  c;  from  e  to  the  laat  a  on  the  len,  qai 

through  dividea  (be  griitlaa  from  the 


1  breaat  of  Teal,  wilb  tba 

id,  when  oarved,  ahoald 

rough  In  tbe  Brat  line  on 

■  the 


thia  dun 


like  fat 


griatly  part  aht 
want«d,  in  the  linea  a  ft.  Whenabrea 
ia  eat  iota  pieoei  and  itawed,  Iheae  gi 
very  tender  and  ealabla.     To  auch  perat 


nd  gnitle,  tl 


f\Ky 
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A  SaddU^MtUin. 


I  d,  ud  which  !•  MtMmad 
the  bwd.  Hftnj  liks  tbe  tjt,  w 
from  iU  •oekal  n,  bj  roroinE  tbe  i 
kniftduVD  to  tfasboUai 
10  d  ooUiDg  qoiU  reum 


Tbll  is  b;  tomt  mIM  ■  I 
■■dills  twins  U»  two  neoba ;  1 

0  tsbls  togslhtr, 


B.tbg 


■  Mddla. 


r,  tb«7  «*11 

A  laddla  of 

^h;  it  eoDiiiti  of  tb«  two  I<:ini  UiKath 
bwk-boDc  nmning  down  tba  middt*  to  tl 
Of  o«an«.  when  it  ii  to  b«  carva'tf  joa  m 
o(  tbo  floibj  pftTtl 


I  if  it 


Uflo;_      _ 
fond  or  it.  ■ 


in*j  rMdllj  ba  diTi 
Batting  b«lw»n  tba  joi 
.  about  Ui*diitaBsaofD[ 


nanT>i 


idiiaofthai 


rt<*, 


,  of  Ih« 

■nt*  Iba  maat  (nia  tba  boD«.  Tbii  pleoe  i>  laldr.iB 
hut  if  joD  wirb  to  oblige  two  pannna  with 
it.  it  uiiT  b«  cut  into  two  porta.     The  pilata  i« 

a  the  undrF  aide  uf  the  roof  of  tba  month  | 
inklad.  whita.  Ihirk  akin,  and  atj  ba  eaaily 
ad  from  the  bona  h;  the  knifa  bj  lirtiog  th* 


hsad  ni 

Tbare  ia  liio  aome  good  meat  tu  b*  mat  with  Dm 
tha  under  ■!  da.  soTaring  the  under  Jaw;  aud  aooi* 
oioa  gnAtlj  fat  to  ha  pared  riff  about  tha  aar.  g. 

Tbera  ara  aoarecly  any  bi>nea  berv  to  be  aepk 
rmtsd.  but  one  ma;  ba  out  off  at  tb<  Baok,  in  tba 

Tbero  la  a  tooth  ia  tha  upi.«r  jaw,  lbs  lait  toolh 
bahind,  wbioh,  having  aarerni  sella,  and  being  fntl 
of  jellj.  i(  called  tbe  awest  tooib.  iTa  delicaoy  if 
more  in  the  name  than  in  anything  etia.  It  ia  K 
d'lubla  tootb,  liea  Arm  in  Iti  auskat  at  iba  furthar 
end.  but  if  tba  ealf  ia  a  yoang  one,  maj  raadilj 
be  taken  out  with  tht  point  oF  a  knife. 


tting  o_i 

inj'gi.od  r 

Mroug  meat.     Whan  the  fleahy  part  la  < 

»  bone  maj  be  eaallj  asparaldil  froin  tba  next  to 

it  ia  (he  line  dbc,  dii<|ointing  it  at  c 


ij  delloate  bita  about  k  ealfi  head, 


When  firat  «ut  it  ahonld  be  qtiite  along  the  eheeh 
bona,  in  tba  Seaby  part,  in  tbe  direotian  e  b,  w~ 
many  bandaonie  alioef  may  ha  out.     In  tbe  Heahy 


earring 

rn  tha  dlib  with  tba  aod 
le  polntof  tba  knilk  ata.i 


ion,  lint  ent  11 
line  <J  en,  then 
irda  yoD,  pnt  In 


a  aa  yon  plaaaa,  ou  tba  right 
I  deeper  on  tba  latt,  betit»Mi 
o  are  fond  of  fat.  aa  moat 
e  beat  flarond  and  fatl«it 
■D  the  left  of  the  Hue  <t  i. 


Mllicsad,  whbdi  maj  be  ai 
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le  rooL     Towiirda  tbc  tip,  Ifae 


ir,  joa  ihoald  giva  of  th«  fgrmcr. 
A  Briiktl  of  Baf. 


:  kiwsf  ■  boilxl,  and  ia  to  ba  mt  in 
tab,  quite  down  tba  bona,  bnt 

I  off  prslt]' ihlok.  The  fkt  out  wiih 
rm  griatt;  Tat,  but  a  taVlrt  fsl  will 
naMfa,  Tar  Ihoaa  irho  prtTcr  it. 


Wbalber  the  whulo 
b*  aenC  to  tshls,  ia  ii 
•arvlngil.  Tba  BBun 
loiEl  only,  tba  whola  ' 
in  ganera].   It  ia  drawi 


(irloin,  or  part  of  M  onlj, 

1  malarial,  with  re*pact  to 
bare  rapreaantt  part  of  tfa» 

>aing  too  largaforfamiliw 
aietnDiliDg  Dpln  the  diih, 


tn  lent  to  Ubto,  it  is  klwaj)  laid  down,  so  u 
t  tba  part  dsaoribad  by  the  letter  e  lies  oloaa 
tha  diib.  Tfaa  part  c  d  tben  liea  uppermoat, 
i  tba  line  n  b  nndemeatb. 

'be  meat  on  the  upper  aide  of  tha  ribs  la  Smiar 
I  of  *  DioMr  taitare  than  the  fleihj  part  undar- 
th.  which  ii  bj  far  the  moat  lemier;  of  aoam, 
w  prefer  one  part,  ud  tumi  another. 


a  npper  rid*,  and  wonld 


II  ba  found  nnder 
uraedop.bjbiki 


Plenty  of  aofl, 

eathiheribe.    If 
undameatb,  Ih* 


dirided,  and  tbla  wb 


A  Buttock  of  Bt/ 
liled,  and  requlma  do  prii 
.luld  be  earrad.   A  tbiek  ali 
round  the  bnttook,  that  ja 


lI  is  frequenCI}  brooghl  to  tha 
lay.  it  should  alwaja  be  out 
To  those  to  whom  a  aliae  all 
maeh,  a  third  of  the  ronnA 
a  thin  aliee  of  fau  On  onw 
'biter  than  ordinarji,  b;  Km« 
wie.     A  bnltook  Is  generally 


Befbrc  any  one  la  helped  to  ■  part  of  this  joint, 
tba  ataanlder  should  he  aepireted  rrom  the  breaat, 
or  wbM  ia  by  aome  galled  the  suaat,  by  paeiiDg  tha 
knife  under,  in  the  direction  c  g  d  r.  The  ahonl- 
der  being  thua  removed,  a  latnon  or  orange  tbaald 
bu  sqneeied  upon  the  pari,  and  then  aprinhled 
with  eoll  where  Iba  abnuldar  luiued  it.  mud  tbe 
The  gristtj 


among  the  oompany.  The  riba  are  generally  moat 
esteemed,  and  one  or  two  may  be  separated  from 

out  off  In  the  llnee  !•  i,  eto.  Though  all  parts  of 
young  lamb  are  nloe,  the  shonlder  of  a  fore-quar- 
ter is  laesl  (bought  of;  it  1>  not  ao  rich. 

If  the  fore-quarter  i*  Ibat  of  a  graa*  lamb  and 
large,  the  ahouider  stiould  be  put  into  another  dish 
when  taken  off;  and  it  I*  oarred  ai  a  ihoolder  of 

A  mil  of  Vtnl, 

Vblcb  i(  the  Ibigli  part,  similar  to  a  hnttoeh  of 

heef.'ia  bmugbi  to  table  always  in  tha  ■auMforra, 

but  ronKted.     The  outside  aliee  of  the  flllat  I(  bj 

many  tfaoDgbt  a  '  " 


but  it 


.t  follow 


person  ihonld  thererora  be  aiked,  what  part  ha 


THB   ABT   or   OABTINQ. 
It  off  k  IbiD  alia 


iB  ikirt,  thonld  ba  gir 
^  Raafd  Pig. 


A  roM(«d  pig  li  Hid 
li«md  U  out  off  by  tha  c 
ths  bask  uid  KTTod  d{ 
tha  diih  g&mubad  wit 

b«  upsnted  from  th 
kuifa  nadcr  it,  in  tbe  i 
leg  Mpftntcd  in  the  ■ 


nig  it  tha  trian 

be  rut  off  in  t 

Are  tbe  riba,  irbieh  mij  be  diridad  in  tba  1 

i,  ele.     IndMd,  tbe  bonei  of  ■  pig  or  three 

old  arc  litiia  IcH  than  grietle.  aad  may  be  eaillj 

out  thcnogh.  next  to  Ihra*.  ira  pieoM  ant  f 

lag  uid  (baulder.     Bome  (t*  fond  of  an 

olhen  of  a  obap,  and  thoie  penoDi  maj  raadil  j  b« 


After  aepnraiing  tbe  lega.  tha  iboulden  or  wingi 
(whioh  man;  prefer)  an  to  ba  eot  olT  in  the  circa- 
Ur  dctted  line  >  /  g.  Tbe  back  ii  divided  int( 
'~-  or  tbree  parti,  In  the  linea  it,  wiihont  divid 
a  tha  belt},  but  oattlag  it  in  the  lini 
hniul  naj  be  given  tu  anj  p*non  wht 
aved  before  tha  rahbit 


•ide,  pntling  tha  fork  through  tha  imi 
1e)(  buna,   prcHing  it  elnaa  lo  the  t 

from  the  bodj.  Tbe  knife  it  then  i 
under  the  leg  in  tbe  diraeliou  d  e. 
bang!  to  the  oarciH  at  tha  Jnint  t, 
irttb  the  fork,  and  it  will  readilj  h 


ii  joun 


engthu 


I  old  g. 


When 


•rill  r 


.te  if  the 


eloH  to  the  hod;,  and 

nlering  tha  knife  at  the 

notch  (,  aod  palling  it  a 

nder  the  wing,  in  the  dl- 

nctioncrf.    It  ie  a  nice 

thing  lo  hit  thli  nntob  e. 

u  it  i<  not  10  viiihle  in 

be  bird  ai  in  tha  flgure. 

If  the  knife  If  pot  Into 

cut  upon  tbe  naek-bona 

and  not  on  the  wi.ig- 

joint.     A  little  praetioewill  inon  teaeh  the  differ- 

enoej  and  if  tha  geoaa  ii 

Tuung  tbe  Ironble  ii  not 

great,  but  varj  mneh  otherwiae  if  the  bird  ■■  an 

When  the  leg  and  wi 
off,  take  Ibem  'off  on  th 

g  on  one  aide  am  taken 

e  other  aide;  eat  off  the 

apron    in   tbe  line  /  c 

J,  and  then  take  off  tbe 

marrj-thought  in  the  1 

ne  .'  k.     Tbe  neck-bonaa 

are  nait  to  ba  aaparatad  a«  Sn  ■  fowl,  and  all 

other  parti  divided  ai 

hare  direet«l,  lo  whiob  I 

Tbe  belt  parti  of  ■  geoia  are  in  tbe  folbwInB 

the  Iwhy  part  of  th* 

wing,  which  may  be  div 
thigh-bone,  whioh  maj 

ded  from  the  pinion;  the 

be  eaeily  divided  in  the 

joint  from  the  leg-hon 

or  drnmilick,  ai  it  ii 

Dallad;  the  pinion,  and 

A  Onx 

.  e™* 

I.  eut  op  In  tb*  .am 

waj,  hot  tbe  moat  dell- 

Mte  part  ii  the  brean  an 

i  the  griaUa,  at  the  lower 

part  of  iL 

are  witbdr 

^ 

„ 

vingtbia 

,lhe 

fWrk 

■ho 

Id  be  fliad 

d 

Tiled 

Yo 

have 

>.     Than 
le  Doe 


which  ia  lying  on  one  aide,  wit: 
a>.  Having  leparated  tbe  la; 
aide,  do  tbe  aame  on  the  other, 
or  aaparato  from  the  breait-boi 


in  the  Bgure  "a boiled  fowl," 
:a.X  off  the  wing  on  the  aame 
in  the  Bgure  above,  and  a  1 
tbe    bottom  of   thii  column. 
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Im  braMt  tb*  parti  joo  Iwftara  illocd  or  mt  dnwn, 
b  ^king  off  tka  wing  U  mttsntlTe  to  cat  It  in 


Tb*  partridge,  llkt  tba  pbuMBt.  ii  bare  tniaaad 
tOi  the  apit;  wbea  lanadap  ttaetkavFnarenUh- 
drawn.  It  la  oBt  op  lika  a  TdwI  (nhtob  »■),  tbe 
wing*  tak<D  oS  in  the  Haai  a  &,  and  tba  nerry- 
thongbt  in  Iba  llnae  c  d.  OT  a  partridga  Iha  prinie 
parti  ira  tba  wbite  dpm,  via.,  tbe  wings,  brwai, 
BBrrj-thoDghL  Tba  ving  ii  tbougbt  the  baat,  tba 
tip  baing  mko&ad  tba  mixt  dtliula  morwiof  tba 

A  foci. 


Tbe  Towl  It  bets  raprasented  MlTingon  Itoldt 
with  ana  of  tba  laga,  a  wing  and  a  uaok-ban 
taken  off.  It  it  eot  Dp  tba  tame  wi;,  whether  I 
be  roatted  or  boiled.  A  roaited  fowl  ia  aent  t 
table  truraed  lika  a  pheasant  (wbiob  sea),  eieep 
Qint  initaad  of  the  head  being  taoked  Dnder  on 
of  tbe  winga,  it  la,  in  a  fowl,  ont  off  bafara  It  i 
dresaed.  A  boiled  fowl  ia  repieienled  below,  lb 
lag-bond  of  wbioh  are  bent  inwacda  and  [uckei 
In  within  the  bell;,  bnl  the  akewera  are  withdraw] 
prior  to  ita  being  sent  10  the  table.  In  order  t 
ant  up  a  fowl,  it  la  best  to  take  It  on  j'our  plala. 

Hating  ibown  bow  to  take  off  tbe  laga,  wing 
mod  meny-tboDght,  when  apeaklng  of  the  ptaeai 
ant.  it  remiini  onl>  to  ihow  bow  the  ethec  part 
I  off,  i' the  leg.  Whei 


■n  diolded:  ilitbei 
tbe  leg,  wing  and  mar 
next  thing  ii  ta  eut  off'  the 
at  I.  Thia  la  done  h;  pntii 
»nd  passing  it  nnder  tbe  1i 
bona  in  the  line  g  k,  then  1 
big  off  the  end  of  tba  she 
wbioh  oloarei  to  tbe  bnast- 
thdi  separated  from  the  oai 


ought  are  ramored,  Ibt 


plala,  ■(  yoar 

fork  under  tbe 

tt■■l^ 

and  l.Tte« 

he  edge  of  j 

e  line 

b  •  c   at>d 

pr.«ing  it  down  lift 

ap  Ihe  la 

or  lower  pert  of 

be  beak,  .nd 

readily  d 

tb  (be  heJp 

of  jour  knife 

Id  tbe 

line  h  t 

*.     Tb 

a  don«,  la.7 

he  oroup  or  1 

rt  of  the 

back 

np.>Kla    in 

your  plate,  w 

lb  <be 

mmp  fr 

,  and  with 

roar  knife  o. 

off  tb 

e  aide-bones  by 

forcing  ttaa 

knife  Ibroiigh 

beru 

np.hone  i 

tbe  linea  .  /,  •nd 

he  whole  fbw 

p^c 

Tved. 

ABtHtdFtitl, 


and  aide-honei  , 
f  a  boiled  fowl  tbe  lega  are  rather  more  lander, 
ul  of  a  chicken  every  part  it  Juicy  and  imod,  uid 
eit  to  tbe  breaat  tbe  legs  are  certainly  tfas  fatleet 
f  gravy  and  the  sweeieBt,  and  u  the  ihigb-bonM 
n  vary  tender  and  cMily  broken  with  tbe  teetb. 


leg  of  a 


[he  thigh  ia  maeh  tbe 
any  one  uf  yonr  o^mpany 
'DID  the  drum-stick  et  tbe 
it.,  "1  fowl,*'  preceding 


Boasted  or  bo 

ed,  la  tmsaed  and  aent  np   to 

table  like  a  fowl, 

nd  out  up  In  *Terj  respect  lika 

aphuaant.     The 

beat  parts  are  the  while  ones— 

the  breaat,  wingi 

ndneok-bonea.    Merry-thought 

It  hM   none,   th 

neek  is  taken  away,  and  tba 

hollow  part  nnde 

the  breaat  atuD'ed  with  fonw- 

neat,  whioh  la  to 

be  ent  in  thin  >lic«  in  the  d>. 

anted,  to  take  off  oi 


Ted  now,  otherwise  than  by  fliin'g  tbe  fork  at 
point  a,  entering  the  kuifs  Juat  bafiin  it,  and 
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^▼MngtkaplgMii  hitotwo,  entlEog  bwij  In  thi 
limtM  >T  i.  ud  a  c,  No.  1 ;  ■(  tfa*  nrna  time  briog 
tag  tht  koira  out  nt  the  baok  ia  Ue  dinctioa  a  t 


Tlih.  In  gninl,  nqoim  Tar7  little  earring; 
Oifl  niddia  or  tbiokwt  part  of  tha  B>h  ii  genarallj 
Bstaaaiad  tha  bvat,  aiaept  in  ■  oixp,  tha  mnii  dali- 
••Ja  part  of  whiah  il  the  paUte.     Thii  ia  aaldum, 


•OS.  u  ft  Tai7  ganleal  nd  bindiDme  dish,  if  nii^al; 
boiled.  Wlien  rut.  H  ilianld  be  duna  niih  ■  ipoon 
or  flgh  trowel.    The  puia  Kboul  the  buk-bona.  im 


There  »re  a  glut  manj  delisata  pnrti  about  the 
head,  toma  firm  kanials,  and  a  great  dei.1  uf  thg 
iellj  kind.  Tha  jallj  purt*  lie  ivhout  Lhe  jaw- 
bona,  tha  firm  pans  wicbio  Ifae  be^d.  nbich  muii 
be  brokeo  into  nitb  a  (pDOO.  Soma  Like  Ifae  pal- 
kt«  and  »me  Ibe  tuogue.  arbioh  likewise  may  be 
get  bj  patting  the  epoon  into  tha  mouita,  In  tha 
directioa  of  tb*  line  <  •.  The  grean  Jail;  of  tbi 
•;■  i*  navar  giniD  to  bd;  ana. 


Afitae/BoiUdS. 


There  are  but  Taw  direotioaa  necaaiarj  (or  out- 
Siaf  up  and  Mrvlog  flab.  Ia  tnrbot  tha  flBh-kniro 
OT  trowel  i)  to  be  antarad  in  tha  «anlra  or  middle, 
STei  Ui*  huk-bona,  and  a  piaos  of  tha  fleih,  aa 


mnch  aa  will  lia  on  the  trowel,  to  be  taken  of  oB 
on«  aide  eloia  to  tha  br>Dea.  Tha  ibioke>t  part  of 
Che  flih  it  alwaji  moet  eat«emed.  but  not  tiio  naar 
tha  head  or  tail ;  and  whan  the  niaat  un  one  aide 
of  the   flab    ia   nmoTed  eloae  to  tha  bonra,  the 


The  nick-flab  and  iheapihaad  are  earVEd  like 
tha  turbuL  Tha  latter  ia  aonaiderad  tha  mult  del. 
icala  fiah  of  Iba-Adantie  aoaat;  and  tha  farmer, 
though  common,  are  highly  aateamadj  partionlarlj 
those  eauKbt  io  fresb  waUr. 

" rraquentl»brooglit  to  mar. 

t.  Ijing  near  them  are  of  k 
LTorj  the  remaining  part  of 


kat.     That 


golaa  are  ganvrall j  sent  to  Ubla  two  ways,  lom* 
iad,  othan  boiled;  tbaaa  are  to  ba  out  right 
trough  the  middle,  bone  and  all,  and  a  pieoa  of 
la  fish,  perhnps  a  third  or  fonrtta  part,  aooording 

ith  other  fiiher.  outting  Ibam  aoroaa,  ai  may  b* 
len  in  Cba  out  of  the  raMkerel,  below  i  *•,!,. 


generally  black  and  ill  BaTorad.  Tha 
male  Sib  la  loft  like  the  brain  of  a  calf;  the  roe 
of  the  feinale  B.h  is  full  of  small  eggs  and  bard. 
Some  prefer  one  and  some  another,  and  part  ot 
BDob  roe  aa  your  friend  likea  ahould  ba  given  to 

The  meat  about  the  tall  of  all  Bih  i>  generally 
thin  and  lose  esteemed,  and  few  like  the  head  of 
a  fish,  except  it  he  that  of  a  enrp,  the  paUta  of 
which  is  eateemed  tha  greatest  dallMMj  ot  tb* 
■hole. 

Eela  are  cut  into  plaoes  tkrougb  the  bona,  and 
the  thickest  pun  is  reckoned  tha  prime  pieoe. 

There  is  lone  art  in  dresiing  a  lobster,  but  *■ 
this  is  seldom  sent  up  to  Uhle  whole,  I  will  only 
say  that  the  tail  is  reckoned  tbe  prime  part,  aod 
next  10  this  the  eluws. 
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Wa  onsolade  the  foregoing  treatise  on  tb*  J 

of  earring  by  t  •«  folloning  instruotiuns.  intend 

to  aid  housekeBpsrs  in  the  purchase  of  the  m 

oommon  desortptiuns  of  meat  fur  tha  table. 

S«/. 

If  tha  fleafa  of  oi-heef  is  young,  it  will  hwrc 
fin*  smooth  open  grain,  be  of  a  good  red.  and  fi 
tender.  The  tu  ahould  Ic  k  u)iila  rather  th 
yellow  ;  for  when  thai  is  of  adutp  aui--  tbe  m< 
is  seldom  good ;  beef  fed  by  oil  cskes  is  in  gene 
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bnt  the  lean  ia  not  of  so  bright  »  red.  The  grain 
of  bull-beef  is  closer  still,  the  fat  hard  and  skinny, 
the  lean  of  a  deep  red  and  a  stronger  scent  Ox- 
beef  is  the  reverse.  Oz-beef  is  the  richest  and 
Aargest ;  but  in  small  families  and  to  some  tastes, 
heifer- beef  is  better  if  finely  fed.  In  old  meat 
there  is  a  streak  of  horn  in  the  ribs  of  beef;  the 
harder  this  is,  the  older,  and  the  fleeh  it  not  finely 
flarored. 

VedL 

The  flesh  of  a  ball  calf  is  firmest,  but  not  so 
white.  The  fillet  of  the  cow-calf  is  generally 
preferred  for  the  ndder.  The  whitest  is  not  the 
most  juicy,  having  been  made  so  by  ftrequeni 
bleeding,  and  ha«pg  had  whiting  to  lick.  Choose 
the  meat  of  whion  the  kidney  is  well  covered  with 
white  thick  fat  If  the  bloody  vein  in  the  shoulder 
looks  blue  or  of  a  bright  red,  it  is  newly  killed ; 
but  any  other  color  shows  it  stale.  The  other 
parts  should  be  dry  and  white;  if  clammy  or 
spotted  the  meat  is  stale  and  bad.  The  kidney 
turns  first  in  the  loin,  and  the  suet  will  not  then 
be  firm. 

Mutton. 

Choose  this  by  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  good 
color,  and  firm  white  fat.  It  is  not  the  better  for 
being  young ;  if  of  a  good  breed  and  well  fed,  it 
is  better  for  age;  but  this  only  holds  with  wether 
mutton;  the  flesh  of  the  ewe  is  paler,  and  the 
texture  finer.  Ram  mutton  is  very  strong  fla- 
vored, the  flesh  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  fat  is 
spongy. 

Lamb. 

Observe  the  neck  of  a  fore-qnarter :  if  the  vein 
is  bluish  it  is  fresh ;  if  it  has  a  green  or  yellow 
east  it  is  stale.  In  the  hind-quarter  if  there  is  a 
faint  smell  under  the  kidney,  and  the  knuckle  is 
limp,  the  meat  is  stale.  If  the  eyes  are  sunk,  the 
head  is  not  fresh.  Qrass-lamb  comes  into  season 
in  April  or  May,  and  continues  till  August  House- 
lamb  may  be  had  in  great  towns  almost  all  the 
year,  but  is  in  highest  perfection  in  December  and 
January. 

Pork. 

Pinch  the  lean,  and  if  young  it  will  break.  If 
the  rind  is  tough,  thick,  and  cannot  easily  be  im- 
pressed by  the  finger,  it  is  old.  A  thin  rind  is  a 
merit  in  all  pork.  When  fresh  the  flesh  will  be 
smooth  and  cool;  if  clammy  it  is  tainted.  What 
is  called  measly  pork  is  very  unwholesome,  and 
may  be  known  by  the  fat  being  full  of  kernels, 
which  in  good  pork  is  never  the  case.  Pork  fed 
at  still-houses  does  not  answer  for  curing  any  way, 
tile  fat  being  spongy.    Dairy-fed  pork  is  the  best 

A  TurJuy-Cock, 

If  yonng,  has  a  smooth  black  leg,  with  a  short 
spur.  The  eyes  full  and  bright  if  fresh,  and  the 
feet  supple  and  moist  If  stale,  the  eyes  will  be 
sunk  and  the  feet  dry.  A  hen-turkey  is  known  by 
the  same  rules,  but  if  old  her  legs  will  be  red  and 
rough. 

FoteU. 

If  a  cook  is  yonng,  his  spurs  will  be  short ;  but 
take  care  to  see  they  hare  not  been  cut  or  pared, 
which  is  a  trick  often  practised.  If  fresh  the  vent 
will  be  close  and  dark.  Pullets  are  best  just  be- 
fore they  begin  to  lay  and  yet  are  full  of  eggs ;  if 
old  hens,  their  combs  and  legs  will  be  rough ;  if 
yonng,  they  will  be  smooth.  A  good  capon  has  a 
thick  belly  and  a  large  rump ;  there  is  a  particular 
fat  at  his  breast  and  the  comb  is  very  pale.  Black- 
legged  fowls  are  most  moist,  if  for  roasting. 

Ote»e. 

The  bill  and  feet  of  a  young  one  will  be  yellow, 
tad  there  will  be  but  few  hairs  upon  them ;  if  old. 


they  will  be  red ;  if  fresh,  the  feet  will  be  plisbto  ; 
if  stale,  dry  and  stiff.  Geese  are  called  green  till 
three  or  four  months  old.  Green  geese  sboald  b0 
scalded ;  a  stubble-goose  shimld  be  picked  dry. 

Duekt, 
Choose  them  by  the  same  rales  of  baring  sappl« 
feet  uid  by  their  being  hard  and  thick  on  tlae 
breast  and  belly.  The  feet  of  a  tame  duck  are 
thick,  and  inclining  to  dusty  yellow ;  a  wild  one 
has  the  feet  reddish  and  smaller  than  the  tame. 
They  should  be  picked  dry.  Ducklings  must  b« 
scalded. 

Shad. 

If  good,  they  are  white  and  thick.  If  too  fresia 
they  eat  tough,  but  must  not  be  kept  above  twv 
days  without  salting. 

If  good,  their  gills  are  of  a  fine  red,  and  the 
eyes  bright  as  is  likewise  the  whole  fish,  which, 
must  be  stiff  and  firm. 

Lohetei^. 

If  they  hare  not  been  long  taken  the  claws  will 
have  a  strong  motion  when  you  put  your  finger 
on  the  eyes  and  press  them.  The  heaviest  are  the 
best  The  cock-lobster  is  known  by  the  narrow 
back  part  of  his  tail,  and  the  two  uppermost  fins 
within  it  are  stiff  and  hard;  bnt  those  of  the  hen 
are  soA,  and  the  tail  broader.  The  male,  though 
generally  smaller,  has  the  highest  flavor,  the  flesh 
is  firmer,  and  the  color  when  boiled  is  a  deeper  red. 

Orab§, 

The  heaviest  are  best,  and  those  of  a  middling 
siie  are  sweetest  If  light  they  are  watery ;  when 
in  perfection  the  joints  of  the  legs  are  stiff,  and 
the  body  has  a  very  agreeable  smell.  The  eyes 
look  dead  and  loose  when  stale. 

Oy«(ers. 

When  alive  and  strong  the  shell  is  close.  They 
should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  opened,  the  flavor  be- 
coming poor  otherwise. 

The  abundance  and  variety  of  fish  daily 
brought  to  market  in  every  seaport  town  of  the 
United  States,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 


QUALITIES  OP  THE  ARTICLES  OP  FOOD 
IN  COMMON  USE. 

Bee/. 
When  this  is  the  flesh  of  a  bullock  of  middle 
age,  it  affords  good  and  strong  nourishment  mid 
is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  those  who  labor  or 
take  much  exercise.  It  will  often  sit  easy  upon 
stomachs  that  can  digest  no  other  kihd  of  food; 
and  its  fat  is  almost  as  easily  digested  as  that  of 
veaL 

Veal 

m 

Is  not  a  proper  food  for  persons  suffering  from 
indisposition,  and  should  not  be  given  to  febrile 
patients.  It  affords  less  nourishment  and  is  less 
digestible  than  the  flesh  of  the  same  animal  in  a 
state  of  maturity.  The  fat  of  it  is  lighter  than 
that  of  any  other  animal,  and  shows  the  least  dis* 
position  to  putrosoency.  Veal  is  a  suitable  food 
in  costive  habits ;  but  of  all  meat  it  is  the  least 
calculated  for  removing  acidity  from  the  stomach. 

Untton^ 
Prom  the  age  of  four  to  six  years,  and  fed  on  dry 
pasture,  is  an  excellent  meat  It  is  of  a  middle 
kind  between  the  firmness  of  beef  and  the  tender* 
ness  of  veal.  The  lean  part  of  mutton,  however, 
is  the  most  nourishing  and  conducive  to  health; 
the  fat  being  hard  of  digestion.    The  head  of  the 
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8hc«p,  especiallj  when  directed  of  the  skin,  i»  rery 
teo'ler ;  mad  the  feet,  on  eooount  of  the  jelly  they 
eoBtain,  are  highly  nutritive. 

Lamb 
Is  not  so  nonrishin;  u  mutton ;  bnt  it  is  light  nnd 
extremely  suitable  to  delicate  stomeohs. 

Pork 

Affords  rieh  and  substantial  nourishment,  and  its 
juieee  are  wholesome  when  properly  fed,  and  when 
the  animal  enjoys  pure  air  and  exeroij*e.  But  the 
flesh  of  hogs  reared  in  towns  is  both  bard  of  di- 
gestion and  unwholesome.  Pt»rk  is  particularly 
improper  for  those  who  are  liable  to  any  foulness 
of  the  skin. 

Smoked  Ifamt 
Are  a  strong  kind  of  meat,  and  rather  fit  for  a 
relish  than  for  diet.  It  is  the  quality  of  all  salted 
meat  that  the  fibres  beoome  rigid,  and  therefore 
more  difficult  of  digestion ;  and  when  to  this  is 
added  smoking,  the  heat  of  the  chimney  occasions 
the  salt  to  concentrate,  and  the  fat  between  the 
muscles  sometimes  to  become  rancid. 

Baeom 
Is  also  of  an  indigestible  quality,  and  is  apt  to 
tarn  rancid  on  weak  stomachs ;  but  for  those  in 
health  it  is  an  excellent  food,  especially  when  used 
with  fowl  or  real,  or  even  eaten  with  peas,  cab- 
bages, or  caoUflowers. 

Ooaf9  FUtk 
Is  hard  and  indigestible ;  but  that  of  kids  is  ten- 
der as  well  as  deUeions,  and  affords  good  noorish- 
menL 

Venimm, 

Or  the  flesh  of  deer,  and  that  of  hsres,  is  of  a 
nourishing  quality,  but  is  liable  to  the  inconveni- 
enee  that  though  much  disposed  to  putreseency 
of  itself,  it  must  be  kept  for  a  little  time  before  it 
becomes  tender. 

TU  Blood  o/AnimaU 

Sm  occasionally  used  as  an  aliment,  but  man  could 
not  long  subsist  upon  it  unless  mixed  with  oat- 
meal, etc ;  for  it  is  not  very  soluble  alone,  by  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  human  stomach,  and  there- 
fore cannot  prore  nourishing. 

Is  of  rery  different  consistence  in  different  ani- 
mals ;  but  that  of  cows,  being  the  kind  used  in 
diet,  is  at  present  the  object  of  our  attention. 
Milk,  where  it  agrees  with  the  stomach,  affords 
excellent  nourishment  for  those  who  are  weak  and 
cannot  digest  other  aliments.  It  does  not  readily 
become  putrid,  but  with  some  persons  becomes 
sour  on  the  stomach,  and  thence  produces  heart- 
bum,  or  gripes,  and  in  some  constitutions  a  loose- 
ness. The  best  milk  is  trom  a  cow  at  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  about  two  months  after  producing  a 
calf.  It  is  lighter,  but  more  watery  than  the  milk 
of  sheep  and  goats;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
more  tliiok  and  heavy  than  the  milk  of  asses  and 
mares,  which  are  next  in  eonsistenoe  to  human 
milk. 

On  aooonnt  of  the  acid  which  is  generated  after 
digestion,  milk  coagulates  in  all  stomachs;  but 
the  caseous  or  cheesy  part  is  again  dissolved  by 
the  digestive  juices,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition.  It  is  improper  to  eat  acid 
substances  with  mUk,  as  these  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  due  digestion  of  it. 

Oream 
Is  very  nourishing,  bat  on  aooonnt  of  its  fatness 
is  difficult  to  be  digested  in  weak  stomachs.    Vio- 
lent exercise  after  eating  it  will  in  a  little  time 
eonvert  it  into  butter. 


Butur, 

Some  writers  inveigh  against  the  use  of  butter  aa 
nniversally  pernicious,  but  they  might  with  equal 
reason  condemn  all  vegetable  oils,  which  form  a 
considerable  part  of  diet  in  southern  climates,  and 
seem  to  have  been  beneficially  intended  by  nature 
for  that  purpose.  Butter,  like  every  other  oily 
substance,  has  doubtWss  a  relaxing  quslity,  and 
if  long  retained  in  the  stomach  is  liable  to  become 
rancid ;  but  if  eaten  in  moderation  it  will  not  pro« 
dnoe  those  effects.  It  is,  however,  imprcper  ia 
bilious  constitutions. 

ClfteeM 
Is  likewise  reprobated  by  many  as  extremely  un- 
wholesome. It  is  doubtless  not  easy  of  digestion, 
and  when  oaten  in  a  great  quantity  may  overload 
the  stomach ;  but  if  taken  sparingly  itn  tenacity 
may  be  dissolved  by  the  digestive  juit^es,  and  it 
may  yield  a  wholesome,  nourishing  chyle.  Toasted 
cheese  is  agreeable  to  most  palates,  but  it  is  rend- 
ered more  indigestible  by  that  process. 

FowU. 
The  flesh  of  birds  differs  in  quality  according 
to  the  food  on  which  they  live.  8uch  as  feed  upon 
grain  and  berries  afford,  in  general,  good  nour- 
ishment; geese  and  ducks  are  hard  of  digestion, 
especially  the  former.  A  young  hen  or  chicken 
is  tender  and  delicate  food,  and  extremely  well 
adapted  to  those  in  whom  the  digestive  powers 
are  weak.  But  of  all  tame  fowls,  the  capon  is  the 
most  nutritious. 

Turkeytf  etc 

Turkeys,  as  well  as  Quinea  or  India  fbwis,  af- 
ford a  substantial  nutriment,  bnt  are  not  quite  so 
easy  of  digestion  as  the  common  domestic  fowls. 
In  all  birds  those  psKs  are  the  most  firm  which 
are  most  exercised;  in  the  smsll  birds,  therefore, 
the  wings,  and  in  the  larger  birds  the  legs,  are 
commonly  the  most  difficult  of  digestion. 

Wild  FowU. 

The  flesh  of  wild  birds  in  general,  though  more 
easily  digested,  is  less  nourishing  than  that  o& 
quadrupeds,  as  being  more  dry  on  account  of 
their  almost  constant  exercise.  Those  birds  are 
not  wholesome  which  subsist  upon  worms,  insects 
and  fishes. 

Egg: 

The  eggs  of  birds  are  a  simple  and  wholesome 
aliment.  Those  of  the  turkey  are  superior  in  all 
the  qualifications  of  food.  The  white  of  eggs  is 
by  heat  rendered  toogh  and  hard.  The  yolk  con- 
tains much  oil,  and  is  highly  nourishing,  but  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  putrefaction,  on  which  ac- 
count eggs  are  improper  for  people  of  weak  stom- 
achs, especially  when  they  are  not  quite  fresh. 
Bggs  boiled  herd  or  fried  are  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  are  rendered  still  more  indigestible  by  the  ad- 
dition of  butter.  All  eggs  require  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  salt,  to  promote  their  solution  in  the 
stomach. 

FUK, 
Though  some  of  them  be  light  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion, afford  less  nourishment  than  the  flesh  of 
quadrupeds,  and  are,  of  all  the  animal  tribes,  the 
moat  disposed  to  putrefaction.  Salt  wstor  fish 
are,  in  general,  the  best;  but  when  salted,  though 
less  disposed  to  pntresccncy,  they  become  difficult 
of  digestion.  Whitings  and  flounders  are  the 
most  easily  digested.  Acid  sauces  and  pickles, 
by  resisting  putrefaction,  are  a  proper  addition  to 
fish,  both  as  they  retard  putresoenoy  and  correct 
the  relaxing  tendency  of  butter,  so  generally  used 
with  this  kind  of  aliment. 

OyUirt  and  Cockle 
Are  eaten  both  raw  and  dressed.     Oysters  are 
very  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion. 
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Mh§cIm  and  PerfteinhUt 
Are  far  inrerior  to  ojsters,  both  in  point  of  diges- 
tion and  nutriment.  Sea  muscles  are  by  some 
■upposed  to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature,  but  though 
this  opinion  is  not  mueh  oonntenaneed  by  ezpe- 
rienoe,  the  safest  way  is  to  eat  them  with  vinegar, 
or  some  other  Tegetable  aoid. 

Brtad, 
At  the  head  of  the  regetable  class  stands  breads 
that  article  of  diet  whieh,  from  general  use,  has 
received  the  name  of  the  staff  of  life.  Wheat  is 
the  grain  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  the  most  nutritive  of  all  the  farina- 
oeotts  kinds,  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  gluten 
and  starch.  Bread  is  very  pntperly  eaten  with 
animal  food,  but  is  most  expedient  with  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  as  contain  much  nourishment  in  a 
smsll  bulk,  because  it  then  serves  to  give  the 
stomach  a  pniper  degree  of  expansion.  To  render 
bread  easy  of  digestion  it  ought  to  be  well  fer- 
mented and  baked,  and  it  never  should  be  used 
by  dyspeptics  till  it  has  stood  24  hours  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  oven,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
occasion  various  complaints  in  them,  such  ns  flatu- 
lence, heartburn,  watchfulness,  and  the  like.  The 
custom  of  eating  butter  with  bread,  hot  from  the 
oven,  is  compatible  only  with  strong  digestive 

powers. 

Pastry, . 

Especially  when  hot,  has  all  the  disadvantages  of 
hot  brend  and  butter;  and  still  more  so  when  it 
is  tough  and  hard,  or  made  with  rancid  butter  or 
lard.  Dry  toast  with  butter  is  by  far  the  most 
wholesome  breakfast.  Brown  wheaten  bread,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rye  or  bran,  though 
not  so  nourishing  as  that  made  of  fine  flour,  is 
both  palutable  and  wholesome,  but  apt  to  become 
sour  on  weak  stomachs. 

OaU,  Barley  and  Riee. 
Oats,  when  deprived  of  the  husk,  and  particu- 
larly barley,  when  properly  prepared,  are  some- 
what softening,  and  afford  wholesome  and  cooling 
nourishment.  Rice  likewise  cc^gtains  a  nutritioui« 
mucilage,  and  is  less  used  than  it  deserves,  both 
on  account  of  its  wholesomeness  aiid  economical 
utility.  The  notion  of  its  being  hurtful  to  the 
sight  is  a  vulgar  error.  It  some  constitutions  it 
tends  to  induce  oostiveness,  but  this  seems  to  be 
owing  chiefly  to  flatulence,  and  may  be  corrected 
by  the  addition  of  some  spice,  such  as  caraways, 
aniseed,  and  the  like. 

PottUoM 
Are  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food,  and  yield 
nearly  as  much  nourishment  as  any  of  the  roots 
Dsed  in  diet.  The  farinaceous  or  mealy  kind  is  in 
general  the  most  easy  of  digestion,  and  they  are 
much  improved  by  being  roasted  or  baked.  Tbey 
ought  always  to  be  eaten  with  meat,  and  never 
without  salt    The  salt  should  be  boiled  with 

them. 

Orttn  Petu  and  Beant, 

Boiled  in  their  fresh  state,  are  both  agreeable  to 
the  taste  and  wholesome,  being  neither  so  flatu- 
lent nor  so  dtfl9cult  of  digestion  as  in  their  ripe 
state,  in  which  they  resemble  the  other  leguminous 
Tegetables.  French  beans  possess  much  the  same 
qualities,  but  yield  a  more  watery  juice,  and  have 
a  greater  disposition  to  prodnee  flatulence. 

Salads, 
Being  eaten  raw,  require  good  digestive  powers, 
but  the  addition  of  oil  and  vinegar,  qualified  with 
mustard,  renders  the  moderate  use  of  them  con- 
sistent even  with  a  weak  stomach. 


Spinach 
Affords  a  soft,  lubricating  aliment,  but  oontariBa 
little  nourishment  In  weak  stomaehs  it  i«  apt  tm 
produce  acidity,  and  frequently  a  loosenerfA.  To 
obviate  these  effects,  it  ought  always  to  be  well 
beaten,  and  have  but  little  butter  mixed  with  it. 

A»paragv9 
Is  a  nourishing  article  in  diet,  and  promotes  the 
secretion  of  urine;  but  disposes  a  little  to  flatu- 
lence. 

Artf'ehohet 
Resemble  asparagus  in  their  qualities,  but  seem  to  ' 
be  more  nutritive  and  less  diuretic 

Cabbages 

Do  not  afford  much  nourishment,  but  are  an 
agreeable  addition  to  animal  food,  and  not  quit* 
so  flatulent  as  the  common  greens.  Tbey  nx9 
likewise  diuretic,  and  somewhat  laxative.  Cab- 
bage has  a  stronger  tendency  to  putrefaction  than 
most  other  vegetable  substances;  and,  during  ita 
putrefying  state,  sends  forth  an  offensive  smell, 
much  resembling  that  of  putrefying  animal  bodiea. 
So  far,  however,  from  promoting  a  putrid  dispo- 
sition in  the  human  body,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
wholes<Mne  aliment  in  scurvy. 

BeetSf 
When  young  and  tender,  are  very  digestible. 

Indian  Com, 

Before  ripening,  is  wholesome  for  most  persons 
when  boiled  upon  the  ear;  and  is  very  nourishing. 

Turnips 

Are  a  nutritious  article  of  vegetable  food,  bat  not 
very  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  flatulent  This 
effect  is  in  a  good  measure  obviated  by  pressing 
the  water  out  of  them  before  they  are  eaten. 

Carrots 
Contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  nntritious  juice, 
but  aie  among  the  most  flatulent  of  vegetable 
productions. 

Parsnips 
Are  more  nourishing  and  less  flatulent  than  ear- 
rots,  which  they  also  exceed  in  the  sweetness  of 
their  mucilage.  By  boiling  them  in  two  different 
waters,  they  are  rendered  less  flatulent,  but  their 
other  qualities  are  thereby  diminished  in  pro- 
portion. 

Panlsjf 
Is  of  a  stimulating  and  aromatic  nature,  well  cal- 
culated to  make  agreeable  sauces.     It  is  also  a 
gentle  diuretic,  but  preferable  in  all  its  qualities 
when  boiled.' 

Celery 
Affords  a  root  both  wholesome  and  fhigrant,  but 
is  diflScult  of  digestion  in  its  raw  state.     It  gives 
an  agreeable  taste  to  soups,  as  well  aa  renders 
them  diuretic. 

OuionSf  Garlic,  and  Shallots 
Are  all  of  a  stimulating  nature,  by  which  they 
assist  digestion  and  expel  flatulency.     They  are, 
however,  most  suitable  to  persons  of  a  oold  and 
phlegmatic  constitution.  ^ 

Radishes 

Of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  horse-radish,  agree 
with  the  three  preceding  articles.  The>  excite 
the  discharge  of  air  lodged  in  the  intestines. 

Tomatoes 
Are  generally  considered  the  most  wholeaome  ot 
all  vegetables. 

Apples 

Are  a  wholesome  fhiit ;  but,  in  general,  they  agree 
best  with  the  stomach  when  eaten  eitJier  roasted 
or  boiled.  The  more  aromatic  kinds  of  apples  art 
the  fittest  for  eating  raw. 
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Ptan 
Bcflemble  mneh  in  their  elTeets  the  aweet  hind  of 
t{iples,  but  have  more  of  a  laxative  quality,  and 
a  greater  (endeney  to  flatulenoe. 

(7A«rr»e« 
Are  in  general  a  wholesome  firnit,  when  perfectly 
freeh,  bat  not  otherwieeu 

Plitmt 
Are  nourishing,  bat  are  apt  to.produee  flatnlenoe. 
If  enten  freeh,  and  before  they  are  ripe,  especially 
in  Urge  quantities,  they  occasion  colics,  and  other 
eomplaints  of  the  bowels. 

Peaeh€t 
Are  of  a  nourishing  quality,  end  they  abound  in 
juice;  they  are  serviceable  in  bilious  complaints. 

Aprieoia 
Are  more  pulpy  than  peaches,  but  are  apt  to  fer- 
bent,  and  produce  acidities  in  weak  stomachs. 

OooMberriea  and  Cttrrantt, 
When  ripe,  ere  similar  in  their  qualities  to  cher- 
riee,  and  when  used  in  a  green  state  they  are 
agreeably  cooling. 

Strawherriea 

Are  an  agreeable,  cooling  aliment 

CneHmhen 
Are  cooling,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate  in  hot 
weather;  but  to  prevent  them  from  proving  hurt- 
ful to  the  stomach,  the  juice  ought  to  be  squeexed 
out  after  they  are  sliced,  and  vinegar,  pepper  and 
salt  afterwards  added. 

Tea. 
By  some,  the  use  of  this  exotic  is  condemned  in 
terms  the  most  vehement  and  unqualified,  whilst 
others  have  either  asserted  its  innocence,  or  gone 
so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  it  salubrious,  and  even  ex- 
traordinary, virtues.  The  truth  seems  to  lie  be- 
tween these  two  extremes ;  there  is  however  an 
essential  difference  in  the  effects  of  green  ten  and 
of  btaok,  or  of  bohea ;  the  former  of  which  is  much 
more  apt  to  affect  the  nerves  than  the  latter,  more 
especially  when  drunk  without  crenm,  and  like- 
wise without  bread  and  butter.  That,  taken  in  a 
large  quantity,  or  at  a  later  hour  than  usual,  tea 


often  produces  wakefulness,  is  a  point  that  can^ 
ntit  be  denied ;  but  if  used  in  motlemtion.  and  ac- 
companied with  the  additions  Just  n<»w  tnentV'ned, 
it  does  not  sensibly  discover  any  hurtful  effects, 
but  greatly  refreshes  one  who  is  fatigued,  nnd 
abates  a  pain  of  the   head.     It  ought   always 
to  be  made  uf  a  moderate  det^ree  of  strength  ;  fur 
if  too  weak  it  certainly  relaxes  the  st'maeh.     As 
it  has  an  astringent  tasU,  which  seems  not  very 
oonsistent  with  a  relaxing  power,  there  in  ground 
for  ascri»»ing  this  effect  not  so  m^ch  to  the  herb 
itnelf  as  to  the  hot  wiiter,  which  not  being  impreg- 
nated with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tea,  to  correct 
its  own  emollient  tendency,  produces  a  relaxatiun, 
unjustly  imputed  to  some  noxious  quality  of  the 
plant     Bui  tea,  like  every  other  commodity,  is 
liable  to  damage,  and  when  this  happens,  it  may 
produce  effecU  not  necessarily  connected  with  its 
original  qualities. 

Coffee. 

It  is  allowed  that  coffee  promotes  digestion,  and 
exhilarnles  the  animal  spirits;  besides  which,  va- 
rious other  qualities  are  ascribed  to  it,  such  hs  dis- 
pelling flatulency,  removing  dissiness  of  the  head, 
attenuating  viscid  humors,  increa:>ing  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  consequently  perspira- 
tion ;  with  a  great  many  persons,  even  if  not  taken 
strong,  it  affects  the  nerves,  occasions  wakeful- 
ness, and  tremor  of  the  hands ;  though  in  some 
phlegmatic  constitutions  it  is  apt  to  produce  sleep. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  persons  of  that  habit  that  c<>ffee  is 
best  accommodated;  for  to  people  of  a  thin  and 
dry  habit  of  body  it  seems  to  be  especially  injuri- 
ous.   Turkey  coffee  is  greatly  preferable  in  flavor 
to  that  of  the  West  Indies.     Drunk,  only  in  the 
quantity  of  one  dish,  after  dinner,  to  promote 
digestion,  it  answers  best  without  either  sugar  or 
milk ;  but  if  taken  at  other  times,  it  should  have 
both;   or  rather  in  place  of  the  latter,  cream, 
which  not  only  improves  the  beverage,  but  tends 
to  mitigate  the  effect  of  coffee  upon  the  nerves. 

ChoeoltUe 
Is  a  nutritive  and  wholesome  composition,  if  taken 
in  a  small  quantity,  and  not  repeated  too  often; 
but  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  the  stomach  of  those 
with  whom  a  vegetable  diet  disagrees. 
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FERMENTATION. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
manufacture  of  wines,  beer,  and  spirits,  a  general 
survey  of  the  subject  of  fermentation  will  not  be 
out  of  place. 

Aleholie  Beveragee 

May  be  divided  into  fbrmented  drinks  including 
beer  and  wines,  and  distilled  drinks  or  spirits, 
which  are  obtained  from  the  former  by  distillation. 
Spirits  usually  contain  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  beer  and  wines  from  one  to  twenty  per 
cent  The  alcohol  in  all  cases  results  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  sugar  in  the  fermenting  liquid. 

jSiu^ars. 

Ordinary  sugar,  or  cane  sugar ;  uncrystallisable, 
or  fruit  sugar ;  and  grape  sugar,  or  glucose,  are 
the  three  most  important  varieties.  Fruit  sugar 
exists  in  all  the  sub-acid  fruits  as  grapes,  currants, 
apples,  peaches,  etc  When  these  are  dried,  it 
changes  to  grape  sugar  forming  the  whitish  grains 
Which  are  seen  on  the  outside  of  prunes,  raisins. 


etc.  Grape  sugar  is  found  to  a  limited  extent  in 
fruits  associated  with  firuit  sugar.  Cane  sugar  is 
readily  changed  by  the  action  of  acids  or  fermentf 
into  fruit  sugiir,  and  the  latter  into  grape  sugar, 
but  the  process  cannot  be  reversed.  Grape  sugar 
is  the  only  fermenUhle  variety,  the  others  bMom- 
ing  changed  into  it  before  fermentation. 
Trani/ormation  of  Starch,  etc 

Under  the  influence  of  acids,  or  diasflSM,  a 
principle  existing  in  germinating  grains,  starch 
is  changed  first  into  gum  (dextrine)  and  after- 
wards into  grape  sugar.  Hence  one  of  our  most 
important  sources  of  alcohol  is  to  be  found  in  the 
starch  of  barley,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  etc.  Wood 
may  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  the  action 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  afterwards  neu- 
tralised. An  attempt  to  produdc  alcohol  in  this 
way  on  a  commercial  scale  was  made  in  France, 
but  was  not  suocessfuL 

Fermeni. 

A  solution  of  pure  sugar  will  remain  unchanged 
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for  an  ind^flhito  p«riod  of  time.  To  indaee  fer- 
mentation, a  portion  of  B<>m«  nitrogenoas  body, 
itself  nndergoing  decomposition,  must  be  added. 
8uob  ferments  are  albumen  (wbite  of  egg),  fibrin 
(fibre  of  flesh),  easein  (basis  of  cheese),  gluten 
(the  pssty  ij^atter  of  flonr).  Teast  consists  of 
vegetable  egg-shaped  cells,  which  is  inereaeed 
daring  its  action  as  a  ferment. 

OircHmttanett  iu^uenetng  Fermentation, 

In  order  that  fermentntion  shall  begin  we  re- 
quire, besides  the  contnct  of  the  ferment,  the  pre- 
eenee  of  atr.  The  most  easily  decomposed  articles 
of  food  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period 
by  hermetically  sealing  them  in  jars,  after  drawing 
out  the  air.  When  once  begun,  however,  ferment- 
ation will  go  on,  if  the  air  be  excluded.  Tempera^ 
tnre  is  important  The  most  favorable  tempera- 
ture is  between  68^  and  77®  Fahr.  At  a  low 
temperature  fermentation  is  exceedingly  slow. 
Bavnrian  or  lager  beer  is  brewed  between  32®  and 
401®  Fahr.  A  boiling  heat  instantly  stops  fer- 
mentation, by  killing  the  ferment 

To  ehrck /ermetitatioH  we  may  remove  the  yeast 
by  filtration.  Hops,  oil  of  mustard,  sulphurous 
acid  (from  baming  snlphnr),  the  snlphiten,  sul- 
phuric acid,  oheck  the  process  by  killing  the 
itfrment 

Too  much  sugar  is  nnfavorable  to  fermentation, 
the  best  strength  for  the  syrup  is  ten  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  sugar. 

Changee  during  FementatioHf  etc. 

The  grape-sugar  breaks  np  into  carbonic  acid 
which  escapes  as  gas,  alcohol  and  WNter  which 
remain.  In  malting  the  grain  is  allowed  to  ger- 
minate, during  which  process  the  starch  of  the 
grain  is  chan^d  into  gum  nnd  sugar:  the  root- 
lets make  their  appearance  at  one  end  and  the 
stalk  or  aorospire  at  the  other.  The  germination 
is  then  cheeked  by  heating  in  a  kiln ;  if  allowed 
to  proceed  a  certain  portion  of  the  sugar  would 
be  converted  into  woody  matter,  and  lost 

In  brewing  the  saccharine  matter  is  extracted 
from  the  malt  during  the  mashing.  Yeast  is  added 
to  cause  fermentation ;  an  infusion  of  hops  after- 
wards, to  add  to  the  flavor  and  to  check  fermen- 
tation. In  wine  making  there  is  sufficient  albu- 
minous matter  in  the  grape  to  cause  fermentation 
without  the  use  of  yeast 

Distillation  separates  the  alcohol  in  great  part 
from  the  water.  Alcohol  boils  at  179®  Fuhr.,  and 
water  at  212®.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
separate  entirely  alcohol  and  water  by  distillation. 

Acetie  Fermentation. 
Weak  fermented  liquora  will  become  sour  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  owing  to  the  conver- 
sion of  their  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  (B<*e  Vinegar). 
This  change  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  is  much  promoted  by  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  plant,  the  mother  of  vinegar.  It  is 
lometimes  called  the  acetone  fermentation. 

Viteoue  Fermentation, 
By  the  action  of  yeast  on  beet-sugar  a  peculiar 
fermentation  is  set  up;  but  little  alcohol  is  formed. 
The  same  gives  ropiness  to  wines  and  beer.    It  ia 
eheoked  by  vegetable  astringents. 

BREWING. 
To  fit  ^  a  email  Brevhhmee, 
Provide  a  copper  holding  full  two-thirds  of  tbe 
quantity  proposed  to  be  brewed,  with  a  gasge- 
Btick  to  determine  the  number  of  gallons  in  the 
eopper.  A  mash-tub,  or  tun,  adapted  to  contain 
two- thirds  of  the  quantity  proposed  to  be  brewed, 
and  one  or  two  tuns  of  equal  size  to  ferment  the 
wort;  three  or  four  shallow  coolers;  one  or  two 


wooden  bowls;  a  thermometer;  half  a  dozen 
tasks  of  different  sixes;  a  large  funnel;  two  or 
three  clean  pails,  and  a  hand- pump. 

This  proceeds  on  the  8npp<isition  of  two  mashei 
for  ale;  but  if  only  one  mash  is  adapted  for  ale, 
with  a  view  of  making  the  table-beer  better,  then 
the  copper  and  ma^h  tun  should  hold  one- third 
more  than  the  quantity  to  be  brewed. 

The  expenses  of  brewing  depend  on  the  price 
of  malt  and  hops,  and  on  the  propose*!  strength 
of  the  article.  One-quarter  of  good  malt  •^^ 
eight  pounds  of  good  hops  ought  to  make  tw«. 
barrels  of  good  ale  and  one  of  table-beer.  The 
other  expenses  o«»nsist  of  coal  and  labor. 

Of  public  breweries,  and  their  extensive  ntebslla 
and  machinery,  we  give  no  description,  beeanse 
books  are  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  class 
of  persons  engaged  in  those  extensive  manufacto- 
ries for  information  relative  to  their  own  partie- 
ular  business. 

To  ekooee  Water /or  Brewing. 

Soft  water,  or  hard  water  softened  by  exposnra 
to  the  air,  is  generally  preferred,  because  it  makes 
a  stronger  extract,  and  is  more  inclined  to  fer- 
ment; but  hard  water  is  better  for  keeping  beer, 
and  is  less  liable  to  turn  sour.  Some  persons 
soften  hard  water  by  throwing  a  apoimfui  of  soda 
into  a  barrel,  and  others  do  it  with  a  handful  of 
common  salt  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar. 

To  make  MalL 

Put  about  6  quMiers  of  good  barley,  newly 
threshed,  etc.,  into  a  stone  trough  full  of  water, 
and  let  it  steep  till  the  water  be  of  a  bright  red- 
dish color,  which  will  be  in  about  3  days,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  moisture  or  dryness,  small- 
ness  or  bigness  of  the  grain,  the  season  of  the 
year,  or  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  In  sum- 
mer malt  never  makes  well;  in  winter  it  requires 
longer  steeping  than  in  spring  or  autumn.  It 
may  be  known  when  steeped  enough  by  other 
marks  besldeii  the  color  of  the  water.  The  grains 
should  be  soft  enough  to  be  pierced  with  a  needle, 
but  not  to  be  crushed  between  the  nails.  When 
sufficiently  steeped  take  it  out  of  the  trough,  and 
lay  it  in  heaps,  to  let  the  water  drain  from  it; 
then,  after  2  or  3  hours,  turn  it  over  with  a  seoop, 
and  lay  it  in  a  new  heap,  20  or  24  inches  deep. 
This  is  called  the  coming  heap,  in  the  right  man- 
agement of  which  lies  the  principal  skill.  In  this 
heap  it  may  lie  40  hours,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  aforementioned  qnalities  of  the  grain,  etc., 
before  it  comes  to  the  right  temper  of  malt.  While 
it  Hm  it  must  be  carefnily  looked  to  alter  the  first 
15  or  16  hours,  for  about  that  time  the  grains 
begin  to  put  forth  roots,  whieh,  when  they  have 
equally  and  fully  done,  the  malt  must,  within  an 
hour  after,  be  turned  over  with  a  scoop;  other- 
wise the  grains  will  begin  to  put  forth  the  blade 
and  spire  also,  which  must  by  afl  means  be  pre- 
vented. If  all  the  malt  do  not  come  equally,  but 
that  which  lies  in  the  middle,  being  wannest, 
come  the  soonest,  the  whole  must  be  turned,  so 
that  what  wns  outmost  may  be  inmost;  and  thus 
it  is  managed  till  it  be  all  alike.  As  soon  as  the 
malt  is  sufficiently  come,  turn  it  over,  and  spread 
it  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  6  or  6  inches;  and  by 
the  time  it  is  all  spread  out  begin  and  turn  it  ever 
again  3  or  4  times.  Afterwanis  turn  it  over  in 
like  manner  once  in  4  or  5  hours,  making  the  heap 
deeper  by  degrees,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  the 
space  of  48  hours  at  least  This  cools,  dries,  and 
deadens  the  grain,  so  that  it  becomes  mellow, 
melta  easily  in  brewing,  and  separates  entirely 
from  the  husk.  Then  throw  up  the  malt  into  a 
heap  as  high  as  possible,  where  let  it  lie  till  it 
grows  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  it,  whloh  ufoally 
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IwppeDfl  in  itboat  tbe  ipae«  of  30  boon.  This 
perfects  the  aweetne^s  and  mellowness  of  tbe  malt. 
After  being  rufficiently  heated,  throw  it  sbroed  to 
eoolp  and  turn  it  over  again  about  6  or  S  hours 
after;  and  then  Iny  it  on  a  kiln  with  a  hair  oloth 
or  wire  spread  under  it.  After  one  fire,  which 
most  laat  24  hours,  give  it  another  more  «low,  and 
afterwards,  if  need  be,  a  tbird ;  for  if  the  mtilt  be 
not  tborougbly  dried,  it  cannot  be  well  ground, 
neither  will  it  dissolve  well  in  the  brewing;  but 
the  ale  it  makes  will  be  red,  bitter,  and  unfit  for 
keeping. 

To  grind  Mnlt, 

To  obtain  the  infusion  of  malt  it  is  neoessary  to 
break  it,  for  which  purpose  it  is  piissed  through 
stones  placed  at  such  distance,  as  that  they  may 
emsh  eaeh  grain  without  reducing  it  to  powder ; 
for  if  gr«>nnd  too  small  it  makes  the  worts  thick, 
while  if  not  broken  at  all  the  extract  is  not  ob- 
tained. In  general,  pale  malts  are  ground  larger 
than  amber  or  brown  malts. 

Malt  should  be  used  within  two  or  three  days 
after  it  Is  ground,  but  in  the  London  brew-bouses 
it  is  generally  ground  one  day  and  used  the  next. 
A  quarter  of  malt  ground  should  yield  nine  bushels, 
and  sometimes  ten.  Crushing  mills  or  iron  rollers 
have  lately  been  used  in  preference  to  stones  whioh 
make  a  considerable  grit  with  the  malt.  On  a 
small  scale,  malt  may  be  broken  by  wooden  rollers, 
by  the  hands. 

Steel  mills  like  eolTee  mills  have  also  been  used 
for  omsbing  malt  with  great  success. 

To  dttermine  the  Qualitiea  of  MaU, 

First,  examine  well  if  it  has  a  round  body, 
breaks  soft,  is  full  of  flour  all  its  length,  smells 
well,  and  has  a  thin  skin ;  next  chew  some  of  it, 
snd  if  sweet  and  mellow,  then  it  is  good.  If  it  is 
hard  and  steely,  and  retains  something  of  a  bar- 
ley nature,  it  has  not  been  rightly  made,  and  will 
weigh  heavier  than  that  which  has  been  properly 
malted. 

Secondly,  take  a  glass  nearly  full  of  water ;  put 
in  some  malt,  and  if  it  swims,  it  is  good,  but  if 
any  sinks  to  tbe  bottom  then  it  is  not  true  malt. 

Pale  malt  is  the  slowest  and  least  dried,  pro- 
ducing more  worts  than  high  dried  malt,  and  of 
better  quality.  Amber  colored  malt,  or  that  be- 
tween pale  and  brown,  produces  a  flavor  much 
admired  in  many  malt  liquors.  Brown  malt  loses 
much  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  but  confers  a  pe- 
culiar flavor  desired  by  many  palates.  Roasted 
malt,  after  the  manner  of  coffee,  is  used  by  the 
best  London  brewers,  to  give  color  and  flavor  to 
porter,  which  in  the  first  instance  has  been  made 
from  pale  malt. 

To  elu>o99  Hop9, 
Rub  them  between  the  fingers  or  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  if  good,  a  rich  glutinous  substance 
will  be  felt,  with  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  fine  yel- 
low dust  will  appear.  The  best  color  is  a  fine 
<>liTe  green,  but  if  too  green,  and  the  seeds  are 
nnall  and  shrivelled,  they  have  been  picked  too 
■oon  and  will  be  deficient  in  flavor.  If  of  a  dusty 
i>rown  ^lor,  they  were  picked  too  late,  and  should 
Aot  be  chosen.  When  a  year  old,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  losing  one-fourth  in  strength. 

To  determine  the  Proportion  between  the  Liquor 
boiled  and  the  Quantity  produced. 
From  a  single  quarter,  two  barrels  of  liquor  will 
produce  but  one  barrel  of  wort.  Three  barrels 
will  produce  one  barrel  and  three  quarters.  Four 
barrels  will  produee  two  barrels  and  a  half.  Five 
barrels  will  produce  three  barrels  and  a  quarter. 
Blx  barrels  will  produce  four  barrels.  Eight  bar- 
i^  will  produce  five  barrels  and  a  half,  and  tea 


barrels  will  produce  sevj 
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To  determine  the  ffeate 
the  Firet  and  Second 
of  Malt. 

Firet  Maeh.  —  For  very  paJe'^'fliait  turn  on  the 
liquor  at  176®  Fahr.  For  pale  and  amber  mixed, 
172<»;  all  amber,  ITO®;  high-colored  amlier,  ld8<>. 
An  equal  quantity  of  pale,  amber,  and  brown, 
160®.  If  the  quantity  of  brown  is  very  dark,  or 
any  part  of  the  grains  charred  by  the  fire  upon  the 
kiln,  155®. 

Second  Moeh.  —  For  very  pale  malt  turn  on  the 
liquor  at  182®.  For  pale  and  amber  mixed,  178® ; 
all  amber,  170®;  high-colored  amber,  172®.  An 
equal  quantity  of  pale,  amber  and  brown,  166®. 
If  the  quantity  of  brown  is  very  dark,  or  any  part 
of  the  grains  charred  by  the  fire,  164®. 

The  heat  should  in  some  measure  be  regulated 
by  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  should 
be  two  or  three  degrees  higher  in  cold  than  in 
warm  weather. 

The  proper  degree  of  heat  will  give  the  strong- 
est wort  and  in  the  greatest  quantity,  for  though 
the  heat  were  greater  and  the  strength  of  the  wort 
thereby  increased,  yet  a  grenter  quantity  of  liquor 
would  be  retained  in  the  malt;  and  again,  if  it 
were  lower,  it  would  produce  more  wort,  but  the 
strength  of  the  extract  would  be  deficient;  the 
beer  without  spirit,  and  likely  to  turn  sour. 

To  determine  the  Strength  of  the  Worts. 

To  effect  this  a  saooharometer  is  necessary,  and 
may  be  purchased  at  any  mathematical  instrument 
maker's.  It  determines  the  relative  gravity  of 
wort  to  the  water  used,  and  the  quantity  of  fari- 
naceous matter  oontained  in  the  wort.  It  is  used 
in  all  public  breweries  after  drawing  off  the  wort 
from  eaeh  mash,  and  regulates  tbe  heat  and  quan- 
tity of  liquor  turned  on  at  each  succeeding  mash, 
that  the  ultimate  strength  may  be  equal  though 
the  quantity  is  less.  This  signifies  little  to  the 
private,  but  it  is  of  great  oonsequence  to  the  pub- 
lic brewer.  Those  who  brew  frequently  and  de- 
sire to  introduce  it  will  obtain  printed  tables  and 
instructions  with  the  instrument. 

To  proportion  ike  Hope, 

The  usual  quantity  is  a  pound  to  the  bushel  of 
malt,  or  8  lbs.  to  the  quarter;  but  for  keeping- 
beer,  it  should  be  extended  to  10  or  12,  and  if  for 
one  or  two  years  to  14  lbs.  to  the  quarter.  Small 
beer  requires  firom  3  to  6  lbs.  the  quarter,  and 
rather  more  when  old  hops  are  used. 

Some  persons,  instead  of  boiling  the  hops  with 
the  wort,  macerate  them,  and  put  the  strong  ex- 
tract into  the  tun  with  the  first  wort,  and  make 
2  or  3  extracts  in  like  manner  for  the  second  and 
third  worts 

To  Boil  Worte, 

The  first  wort  should  be  sharply  boiled  for  1 
hour,  and  the  second  for  2  hours; 'but  if  intended 
for  beer  of  long-keeping,  the  time  should  be  ex- 
tended half  an  hour.  The  hops  should  be  strained 
from  each  preceding  wort,  and  returned  into  the 
copper  with  the  succeeding  one.  Between  the 
boilings  the  fires  should  be  damped  with  wet  cin- 
ders, and  the  copper  door  set  open. 

For  small  beer  only  half  an  hour  is  necessary 
for  the  first  wort,  1  hour  for  the  second,  and  2  hours 
for  the  third.  The  diminution  trom  boiling  is  ttom 
one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth. 

To  Cool  the  Wort^ 

Worts  should  be  laid  so  shallow  as  to  cool  within 
6  or  7  hours  to  the  temperature  of  60®.  In  warm 
weather  the  depth  should  not  exceed  2  or  8  inches. 
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bat  in  oold  weather  it  may  be  6  inebea.  As  soon 
aa  tbey  have  fallen  to  60^  they  should  instantly 
be  tunned  and  yeaated. 

To  Choose  ffeaU  /or  Tmnnimg, 
In  oold  weather  the  beats  in  the  eoolers  should 
lie  6^  or  0®  higher  than  in  mild  and  warm  weather. 
For  ale,  in  oold  weather,  it  should  be  tunned  as 
•oon  49  it  has  fallen  to  60°  FMhr.  in  the  eoolers; 
for  porter  to  04°,  and  for  table  beer  to  74°i  and  in 
warm  weather  Ptronf?  beer  should  be  4°  or  6°  less, 
and  table  beer  7°  or  8°.  Care  should  also  be  Uken 
that  the  w»rts  do  not  get  cold  before  the  yeast  is 
mixed  to  produoe  fermentation.  The  best  rule 
for  mixing  the  yeast  is  H  iba  to  every  barrel  of 
strong  beer  wort,  and  1  lb.  to  every  barrel  of  ta- 
ble beor  wort. 

To  Ifix  th0  TeaH  with  tht  ITorft. 

Ale  brewed  for  keeping  in  winter  should  be  no 
more  than  blood  warm  when  the  yeast  is  put  to 
it.  If  it  is  intended  for  immediate  drinking,  it 
may  be  yeasted  a  little  warmer.  The  best  method 
:>(  mixing  the  yeast  is  to  take  2  or  3  quarts  of  the 
hot  water  wort  in  a  wooden  bowl  or  pan,  to  which, 
when  cool  enough,  put  yeast  enough  to  work  the 
brewing,  generally  1  or  2  quarts  to  the  hogshead, 
aooording  to  its  quality.  In  this  bowl  or  pan  the 
fermentation  will  commence  while  the  rest  of  the 
worts  are  oooling,  when  the  whole  may  be  mixed 
Sogether. 

To  Apportion  Yea9t  and  Apply  it  to  the  TTorto. 

The  yeast  of  strong  beer  is  preferable  to  that 
from  small  beer,  and  it  should  be  froah  and  good. 
The  quantity  should  he  diminished  with  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  worts  are  tunned,  and  leas 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  For  strong  beer  a 
quart  of  yeast  per  qoarter  will  be  suffi<*'9nt  at  58°, 
but  less  when  the  worta  are  higher  and  when  the 
weather  ia  hot  If  eatimated  by  the  more  accu- 
rate criterion  of  weight,  1^  Iba.  should  be  used 
for  a  barrel  of  strong  beer,  and  1^  Iba  for  a  bar- 
rel of  small  beer.  If  the  fermentation  does  not 
commence  add  a  little  more  yeast,  and  rouse  the 
worts  for  some  time.  But  if  they  get  eold,  and 
the  fermentation  ia  slow,  iiU  a  bottle  with  hot  wa- 
ter and  put  it  into  the  tun. 

In  cold  weather  small  beer  should  be  tunned  at 
70°,  keeping  beer  at  60°  and  strong  beer  at  54°. 
In  mild  weather  at  60°  for  each  sort.  The  fer- 
mentation will  increase  the  heat  10°. 

To  Manage  the  Fermentation, 

A  proportion  of  the  yeast  should  be  added  to 
the  first  wort  as  soon  as  it  is  let  down  from  the 
soolers,  and  the  remainder  as  soon  as  the  second 
wort  is  let  down. 

The  commencement  of  fermentation  is  indica- 
ted by  a  line  of  small  bubbles  round  the  sides  of 
the  tun,  which  in  a  short  time  extends  over  the 
surface.  A  crusty  head  follows,  and  then  a  fine 
rocky  one,  followed  by  a  light,  frothy  head.  In 
the  last  stage  the  head  assumes  a  yeasty  appear- 
ance, and  the  color  is  yellow  or  brown,'  the  (•mell 
of  the  tun  becoming  strongly  vinous.  As  soon  as 
this  head  begins  to  fall,  the  tun  should  be  skim- 
med, and  the  skimming  continued  every  2  hours 
till  no  more  yeast  appears :  this  closes  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  should  then  be  put  in  casks,  or,  in 
teohnioal  language,  cleansed.  A  minute  attention 
to  every  stage  of  this  process  is  necessary  to  se- 
ffure  fine  flavored  and  brilliant  beverage.  Should 
the  fermentation  be  unusually  slow,  it  should  be 
accelerated  by  stirring  or  rousing  the  whole. 
After  the  first  skimming,  a  small  quantity  of  salt 
and  fiour,  well  mixed,  should  be  stirred  in  the  tun. 
The  fermentation  will  proceed  in  the  caaka,  to 
•nooorage  which  the  bung-hole  ahoold  be  placed 


a  little  aaide,  and  the  eaakt  kept  fhll  hy  being 
filled  up  from  time  to  time  with  olJ  beer.  When 
thia  fermentation  haa  eeaaed  the  caaks  may  be 
bunged  up. 

To  Accelerate  tke  Fermentation. 
Spread  aome  flour  with  the  hand  over  |he  aar- 
faoe,  and  it  will  form  a  cruat,  and  keep  the  worta 
warm,  or  throw  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  powdered 
ginger,  or  fill  a  bottle  with  boiling  water  and  sink 
it*  in  the  worta,  or  heat  a  small  quantity  of  the 
worts  and  throw  into  the  re«t,  or  beat  np  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  with  some  brandy  and  thr«-  w 
it  into  the  tun  or  cask,  or  tie  up  some  bran  in  a 
coarse,  thin  cloth  and  put  it  into  the  rat,  ant 
above  all  things  do  not  disturb  the  wort,  as  f^^ 
mentation  will  not  commence  during  any  agiti^ 
tion  of  the  wort 

To  Check  a  Too  Rapid  Fermentation, 
Mix  some  cold  raw  wort  in  the  tun,  or  divide 
the  whiile  between  two  tuns,  where,  by  being  in 
smaller  body,  the  energy  of  the  fermentation  of 
the  whole  will  be  divided.  Also  open  the  doors 
and  winUowb  of  the  brew-house;  but.  if  it  still 
frets,  sprinkle  some  cold  water  over  it ;  or  if  it 
frets  in  the  oavk,  put  a  mixture  of  a  i  of  a  lb.  of 
sugar  with  a  handful  of  salt,  to  the  hogshead. 

To  Brew  Porter  on  the  London  Syetem. 

Thames  or  New  River  water  is  indifferently 
used,  or  hard  water,  raided  into  backs  and  exposed 
for  a  few  days  to  the  air. 

Take  a  mixture  of  brown,  amber  and  pale  malts, 
in  neariy  equal  quantiUes,  and  turn  them  into  the 
mash -tub  in  this  order.  Turn  on  the  first  liquor 
at  166°,  mash  1  hour  and  then  coat  the  whole  wiU^ 
dry  malt     In  1  hour  set  the  tap. 

Mix  10  lbs.  of  brown  hops  to  the  quarter  of 
malt,  half  old,  half  new ;  boil  the  first  wort  briskly 
with  the  hops  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
afler  putting  into  the  copper  li  lbs.  of  sugar  and 
1^  Iba.  of  Leghorn  Juice  (extract  of  liquorice)  to 
the  barrel,  turn  the  whole  into  the  coolers,  roucing 
the  wort  all  the  L  me. 

Turn  on  the  second  liquor  at  174°,  and  in  aa 
hour  set  tap  again.  This  second  wort  having  run 
00",  turn  on  again  at  146°;  mash  for  an  hour  and 
stand  for  the  samr,  in  the  meantime  boiling  the 
second  wort  with  the  same  hops  for  an  hour.  Turn 
these  into  the  cooleis  aa  before,  and  let  down  into 
the  tub  at  64°,  mixibg  the  yeaat  aa  it  comes  down« 
Cleanae  the  second  day  at  80°,  previously  throw- 
ing in  a  mixture  of  fionr  and  salt,  and  rousing 
thoroughly. 

For  private  use,  eve/y  quarter  of  malt  ought  to 
yield  2  barrels  and  a  half,  bnt  brewers  would  run 
3  barrels  to  a  quarter. 

To  Brew  three  Barrele  of  Porter, 

Take  1  sack  of  pale  malt,  ^  a  sack  of  amber 
malt,  and  \  a  sack  of  brown  malt 

Turn  on  2  barrels  for  first  mash  at  166° ;  seoond 
mash,  1^  barrels  at  172°;  third  mash,  2  barrels 
at  142°.  Boil  10  lbs.  of  new  and  old  hops,  and  3 
OS.  of  porter  extract  in  the  first  wort  Cool,  fer- 
ment, and  cleanse  aooording  to  the  previous  ia« 
structiona. 

Brown  SlouL 

Tbd  procedure  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article,  except  that  one-third  or  one-half  the  malt 
should  be  brown. 

To  brew  Ale  in  Small  Familiee, 
A  bushel  and  three-quarters  of  ground  malt  and 
a  pound  of  hopa  are  sufficient  to  make  18  galloBB 
of  good  family  ale.  That  the  saccharine  matter 
of  the  malt  may  be  extracted  by  infualon,  without 
the  farin%  the  temperature  of  the  water  shou  d 
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sot  exceed  155^  or  160^.  The  quantity  of  water 
sfaottid  be  poured  on  the  malt  as  specdilj  aa  pos- 
sible, nnd  ifae  whole  being  well  mizvd  together  by 
aeCire  stirring,  the  vessel  should  be  ol<>sely  covered 
over  for  an  hour;  if  the  weather  be  eold,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  If  hard  water  be  employed  it 
should  be  b<iiled,  and  the  temperature  n  I  lowed,  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  to  fall  to  155°  or  160°; 
but  if  rain  water  is  nsed,  it  may  be  added  to  the 
malt  as  soon  as  it  arrives  to  165°.  Daring  the 
time  thiji  process  is  going  on,  the  hops 'should  be 
infu^wl  in  a  el«ise  vessel,  in  as  much  boiling  water 
aa  will  cover  them,  for  2  hours.  The  liquor  may 
then  be  squeezed  out,  and  kept  closely  covered. 

The  hops  should  then  be  boiled  for  about  10 
miouteii,  in  doable  the  quantity  of  water  obtained 
from  the  infused  hops,  and  the  strained  liquor, 
when  eold,  may  be  added  with  the  infuaion  to  the 
wort,  when  it  has  fallen  to  the  temperature  of  70°. 
The  object  of  infusing  the  hops  in  a  close  vessel 
previonaly  to  boiling,  is  to  preserve  the  essential 
oil  of  hops,  which  renders  it  more  sound,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  wholesome.  A  pint  of 
good  thick  yeast  should  be  well  stirred  into  the 
mixture  of  wort  and  hops,  and  covered  over  in  a 
plaee  of  the  temperature  of  05°;  atad  when  the 
fennentation  is  completed,  the  liquor  may  be 
drawn  off  into  a  clean  cask  previously  rinsed  with 
boiling  water.  When  the  slow  fermentation  whiclT 
will  ensue  has  ceased,  the  cask  should  be  Icosely 
banged  for  two  days,  when,  if  the  liquor  be  left 
quivt,  the  bung  may  be  properly  fastened.  The 
pale  malt  is  the  best,  because,  when  highly  dried, 
it  does  not  afford  so  much  saccharine  matter.  If 
the  malt  be  new,  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
in  a  dry  room,  for  2  days  previously  to  its  being 
used ;  but  if  it  be  old,  it  may  be  used  in  12  or  20 
hours  after  it  is  ground.  The  great  difference 
in  the  flavor  of  ale  made  by  different  brewers 
appears  to  arise  from  their  employing  different 
species  of  hops. 

Auftther  Method  of  Brewing  AU, 
For  36  gallons,  take  of  malt  (usually  pale),  2^ 
bushels ;  sugar,  3  lbs.  just  boiled  to  a  color ;  hops, 
2  lbs.  8  OS. ;  coriander  seeds,  I  os. ;  capsicum,  i  a 
drachm. 

Work  it  2  or  3  days,  beating  it  well  op  once  or 
twice  a  day ;  when  it  begins  to  fall,  cleanse  it  by 
adding  a  handful  of  salt  and  some  wheat  II  yur. 

TabU  Beer  oniy,  from  Pale  HalL 

The  first  mash  should  be  at  170°,  viz.  2  barrels 
per  quarter;  let  it  stand  on  the  grains  i  of  an 
hour  in  hot  weather,  or  1  hour  if  cold.  Second 
mush,  145°  at  1^  barrels  per  quarter,  stands  ^  an 
hour.  Third,  165°,  2  barrels  per  quarter,  stands 
i  an  hour.  Fourth,  130°,  3  barrels,  stands  2 
hours.  The  first  wort  to  be  boiled  with  6  lbs.  of 
hops  per  quarter  for  1^  hours,  the  second  wort  to 
be  boiled  with  the  same  hops  2  hours,  and  the  re- 
mainder 3  hours.  The  whole  is  to  be  now  heated 
as  low  as  55°  if  the  weather  permits,  and  put  to 
work  with  abiiut  5  pints  of  yeast  per  quarter;  if 
the  weather  is  too  warm  to  get  them  down  to  55°, 
a  less  proportion  will  be  sufficient.  The  8  barrels 
of  liquor  first  used  will  be  reduced  to  6  of  beer 
to  each  quarter ;  1  barrel  being  left  in  the  grains, 
and  another  evaporated  in  boiling,  cooling  and 
Working. 

AU  und  SmaU  Bker  on  Mr,  Cobhetee  Plan. 

UteneiU, 

These  are  first,  a  copper  that  will  contain  at 
lesst  40  gallons.  Second,  a  mashing-tob  to  con- 
tain 60  gallons;  for  the  malt  is  to  be  in  this  along 
with  the  water.  It  must  be  a  little  broader  at  top 
tban  at  bottom,  and  not  quite  so  deep  as  it  is  wide 
•erou  the  bottom.    In  the  middle  of  the  bottom 


there  Is  a  hole  about  2  inches  over,  to  draw  the 
wort  off.  Into  this  hole  goes  a  stick  a  foot  or  two 
longer  than  the  tub  is  high.  This  stick  is  to  be 
about  2  inches  through,  and  tapered  for  about  9 
iurhes  upwards,  at  the  end  that  goes  into  the 
hole,  which  at  last  it  fills  *ip  as  closely  ss  a  cork. 
Before  anything  else  is  put  into  the  tub,  lay  a 
little  bundle  of  fine  birch  about  half  the  bulk  of  a 
biri'h  broom,  and  well  tied  at  both  ends.  This 
being  laid  «)ver  the  hole  (to  keep  back  the  grains 
as  the  wort  g«ies  out),  put  the  tapered  end  of  the 
stick  down  through  it  into  the  hole,  and  thus  cork 
the  whole  up.  Then  have  something  of  wJght 
sufficient  Ut  keep  the  birch  steady  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tub,  with  a  hole  through  it  to  slip  down  the 
stick ;  the  best  thin^  for  this  purpose  will  be  a 
lettdrti  cftUar  fur  the  stick,  with  the  hole  large 
enough,  and  it  should  weigh  3  or  4  pounds. 

Third,  an  underback  or  shallow  tub,  to  go  under 
the  mush-tub  for  the  wort  to  run  into  when  drawn 
from  the  grains. 

Fourth,  a  tun-tub  that  will  eontain  30  gallons, 
to  put  the  ale  into  to  work,  the  mash-tub  serving 
as  a  tun- tub  for  the  small  beer.  Besides  these,  a 
couple  of  coolers  or  shallow  tube,  about  a  foot 
deep ;  or,  if  there  are  four  it  may  be  as  well,  la 
order  to  effect  the  cooling  more  quickly. 

Proceee  of  Brewing  the  Ale, 

Begin  by  filling  the  copper  with  water,  and  next 
by  making  the  water  boil.  Then  put  into  the 
mashing-tub  water  sufficient  to  stir  and  separata 
the  malt.  The  degree  of  heat  that  the  water  is  to 
be  at,  before  the  malt  is  put  in,  is  170°  by  th« 
thermometer;  but,  without  one,  take  this  lulet 
when  you  can,  looking  down  into  the  tub,  see  ycjx 
face  clearly  in  the  water,  the  water  is  hot  enough* 
Now  put  in  the  malt  and  stir  it  well  in  the  water. 
In  this  state  it  should  continue  for  about  ^  of  an 
hour.  In  the  meanwhile  fill  up  the  copper,  and 
make  It  boil ;  end  then  put  in  boiling  water  suffi- 
cient to  give  18  gallons  of  sle. 

When  the  proper  quantity  of  water  is  in  stir  the 
malt  again  well,  and  cover  the  mashing-tub  over 
with  sacks,  and  there  let  the  mash  stand  for  3 
ho^rs ;  then  draw  off  the  wort.  The  mashing-tub 
is  placed  on  a  couple  of  stools,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
put  the  underback  under  it  to  receive  the  wort  as 
if  ^mes  out  of  the  hole.  When  the  underback  is 
put  in  its  place,  let  out  the  wort  by  pulling  up  the 
stick  that  corks  the  hole.  But  observe,  this  stick 
(which  goes  6  or  8  inches  through  the  hole)  must 
be  raiiied  by  degrees,  and  the  wort  mu9t  be  let  out 
slowly  in  order  to  keep  back  the  sediment.  So 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  keep  the 
stick  up  at  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  raised,  and 
fixed  at  for  the  time.  To  do  this  the  simplest 
thing  is  a  stick  scross  the  mashing-tub. 

As  the  ale-wort  is  drawn  off  into  the  small  un- 
derback, lade  it  out  of  that  into  the  tun-tub;  put 
the  wort  into  the  copper,  and  add  1^  pounds  of 
good  hops,  well  rubbed  and  seps rated  as  they  are 
put  in.  Now  make  the  copper  boil,  and  keep  it» 
with  the  lid  off,  at  a  good  brisk  boil  for  a  full 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  the  boiling  is 
done,  put  the  liquor  into  the  coolers,  but  strain 
out  the  hops  in  a  small  clothes-basket  or  wicker* 
basket.  Now  set  the  coolers  in  the  most  conve- 
nient place,  in  doors  or  out  of  doors,  as  most  eoa- 
venient. 

The  next  stage  is  the  tnn-tnb,  where  the  liqnor 
is  set  to  work.  A  great  point  is,  the  degree  of 
heat  that  the  liquor  is  to  be  at,  when  it  is  set  to 
work.  The  proper  heat  is  70° ;  so  that  a  ther- 
mometer makes  the  matter  sure.  In  the  country 
they  determine  the  degree  of  heat  by  merely  pat- 
ting a  finger  into  the  Uqaor. 
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When  oooled  to  tbe  proper  heat,  put  it  into  the 
tnn-tuby  and  put  in  about  half  a  pint  of  good  yeast 
But  the  yeast  should  first  be  put  into  hiilf  a  gnllon 
of  the  liquor,  and  mixed  well ;  stirring  in  with  the 
yenst  a  handful  of  wheat  or  rye- flour.  This  mix- 
ture is  then  to  be  poured  out  clean  into  the  tan- 
tub,  and  the  mass  of  the  liquor  agitated  well,  liil 
the  yeast  be  well  mixed  with  tbe  whole.  When 
the  liquor  is  thus  properly  pat  into  the  tun -tub 
and  set  a  working,  cover  over  the  top,  by  laying  a 
sack  or  two  across  it. 

The  tun-tub  should  stand  in  a  place  neither  too 
warm  nor  too  cold.  Any  cool  place  in  summer, 
and  any  warm  place  in  winter,  nnd  if  the  weather 
be  very  cold,  some  cloths  or  snoks  should  be  pat 
roand  the  tiyi-tub  while  the  beer  is  working.*  In 
about  6  or  8  hours  a  frothy  head  will  rise  upon  the 
liquor;  and  it  will  keep  rising,  more  or  less  slowly, 
for  48  hours.  Tbe  best  way  is  to  take  off  the  froth, 
at  the  end  of  about  24  hours,  with  a  common  skim- 
mer, and  in  12  hours  tske  it  oflf  again,  and  so  on, 
till  the  liquor  has  done  working,  and  sends  ap  no 
more  yeast.  Then  it  is  beer ;  and,  when  it  is  quite 
cold  (for  ale  or  strong  beer),  put  it  into  the  cask 
by  means  of  a  funnel.  It  mu{>t  be  cold  before  this 
is  done,  or  it  will  be  foxed ;  that  is,  have  a  rank 
&nd  disagreeable  taste. 

The  cask  should  lean  a  little  on  one  side  when 
filling  it,  because  the  beer  will  work  again,  and 
send  more  yeast  out  of  the  bung  hole.  Something 
will  go  off  in  this  working,  which  may  continue  for 
2  or  3  days,  so  that  when  the  beer  is  being  put 
in  the  cask,  a  gallon  or  two  should  be  left,  to  keep 
filling  up  with  as  the  working  produces  emptiness. 
At  last  when  the  working  is  completely  over, 
block  the  cask  up  to  its  level.  Put  in  a  handful 
of  fresh  hops,  fill  the  cask  quite  full,  and  bung  it 
tight,  with  a  bit  of  coarse  linen  round  the  bung. 

When  the  cask  is  empty,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  cork  it  tightly  up,  so  that  no  air  gets  in ; 
for,  if  so,  the  cask  is  moulded  and  spoilt  for  ever. 

The  Small  Beer, 
Thirty-six  gallons  of  boiling  water  are  to  go  into 
the  mashing-tub;  tbe  grains  are  to  be  well  stirred 
op,  as  before;  the  mushing- tub  is  to  be  covered 
over,  and  the  mash  is  to  stand  in  that  state  for  an 
hoar ;  then  draw  it  off  into  the  tun-tub. 

By  this  time  the  copper  will  be  empty  again,  by 

patting  the  ale  liquor  to  cool.    Now  pat  the  small 

beer  wort  into  the  copper  with  the  hops  used  be- 

ore,  and  with  half  a  pound  of  fresh  hops  added 

0  them ;  and  boil  this  liquor  briskly  for  an  hour. 

Take  the  grains  and  the  sediment  clean  out  of 

the  mashing-tub,  pot  the  birch  twigs  in  again,  and 

put  down  the  stick  as  before.  Put  the  basket  over, 

and  take  the  liquor  from  the  copper  (putting  the 

fire  out  first)  and  pour  it  into  tne  mashing-tub 

through  the  basket.   Take  tbe  basket  away,  throw 

the  hops  on  the  dunghill,  and  leave  the  small  beer 

liquor  to  cool  in  the  mashing-tub. 

Here  it  is  to  remain  to  be  set  to  working;  only, 
more  yeast  will  be  wanted  in  proportion;  and  there 
should  be  for  36  galls,  of  small  beer,  3  half  pinta 
of  good  yeast 

Proceed  now  as  with  the  ale,  only,  in  the  case 
0f  the  small  beer  it  should  be  put  into  cask,  not 
quite  cold;  or  else  it  will  not  work  in  the  barrel, 
as  it  ought  to  do.  It  will  not  work  so  strongly 
nor  so  long  as  ale;  and  may  be  put  in  the  barrel 
moch  sooner,  in  general  the  next  day  after  it  is 
brewed. 

All  the  utensils  should  be  well  cleaned  and  pat 
away  as  soon  as  they  are  done  with.  "  I  am  now," 
■ays  Mr.  Cobbet,  "in  a  farm  house,  where  the 
same  set  of  utensUs  has  been  used  for  forty  years; . 
and  the  owner  tells  mc^  that  they  may  last  for 
forty  yutfs  longer." 


To  Brew  AU  and  PorUrJirom  Sugar  and  UaU. 

To  every  qnarter  of  malt  take  100  lbs.  of  brown 
sugar,  and  In  the  result,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sugar  Is  equal  to  the  malt  The  quarter  of  malt 
is  to  be  brewed  with  the  same  proportions,  as 
though  it  were  2  quarters ;  and  sugar  is  to  be  put 
into  the  tun,  and  the  first  wort  let  down  upon  it, 
rousing  the  whole  well  together. 

The  other  wnrts  are  then  to  be  let  down,  t  nd 
the  fermenution  and  other  prooesses  carried  on 
as  in  the  brewing  of  malt 

To  Brew  Burton  AU. 
Of  this  strong  ale,  only  a  barrel  and  a  half  is 
drawn  from  a  quarter,  at  180®  for  tbe  first  mash, 
and  190®  for  the  second,  followed  by  a  gyle  of 
table  beer.  It  is  tunned  at  58®,  and  cleansed  at 
72®.  The  Burton  brewers  use  tbe  finest  pale  malt, 
and  grind  it  a  day  or  two  before  being  used.  They 
employ  Kentish  hops,  from  6  to  8  lbs.  per  quarter. 

To  Brew  Noiingham  AU  in  the  email  way. 

The  first  copperfol  of  boiling  water  is  to  be  pok 
into  the  mash-tub,  there  to  lie  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
till  the  steam  is  far  spent ;  or  as  soon  as  the  hot 
water  is  put  in,  throw  into  it  a  pail  or  two  of  cold 
water,  which  will  bring  it  at  once  to  a  proper  tem- 
perature; then  let  3  bus.  of  malt  run  leisurely  in- 
to  it,  and  stir  or  mash  all  the  while,  but  no  more 
than  just  to  keep  the  malt  from  clotting  or  ball- 
ing ;  when  that  is  done,  put  1  bu.  of  dry  malt  at 
the  top,  and  let  it  stand  covered  2  hours,  or  till 
the  next  oopperful  of  water  is  boiled,  then  lade 
over  the  malt  3  handbowlsful  at  a  time.  These 
run  off  at  the  cock  or  tap  by  a  very  small  stream 
before  more  is  put  on,  which  again  must  be  re- 
turned into  the  mash-tub  till  it  comes  off  exceed- 
ingly fine.  This  slow  way  takes  16  hours  in  brew- 
ing  4  bus.  of  malt  Between  the  ladings,  put  cold 
water  into  the  copper  to  boil,  while  the  other  is 
running  off;  by  this  means,  the  copper  is  kept  np 
nearly  full,  and  the  oook  is  kept  running  to  the 
end  of  the  brewing.  Only  21  galls,  must  be  saved 
of  the  first  wort,  which  is  reserved  in  a  tub,  where- 
in 4  OS.  of  hops  are  put,  and  then  it  is  to  be  set  by. 

For  the  second  wort  there  are  20  galls,  of  water 
in  the  copper  boiling  which  must  be  laded  over  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  former,  bat  no  cold  water 
need  be  mixed.  When  half  of  this  is  ran  out  into 
a  tub,  it  must  be  directly  put  into  the  copper  with 
half  of  the  first  wort/  strained  through  the  brew- 
ing sieve  as  it  lies  on  a  small  loose  wooden  frame 
over  the  copper,  in  order  to  keep  those  hops  that 
were  first  put  in  to  preserve  it,  which  is  to  make 
the  first  copper  21  galls.  Then,  upon  its  begin- 
ning to  boil,  put  in  1  lb.  of  hops  in  1  or  2  canvas 
bags,  somewhat  larger  than  will  just  contain  the 
hops,  that  an  allowance  may  be  given  for  their 
swell ;  this  boil  very  briskly  for  ^  an  hoar,  when 
take  the  hops  out  and  continue  boiling  the  wort 
by  itself  till  it  breaks  into  particles  a  little  ragged; 
it  is  then  done,  and  must  be  dispersed  iato  the 
cooling  tubs  very  shallow.  Put  the  remainder  of 
the  first  and  second  wort  together,  and  boil  it  in 
tbe  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  quantity  of 
fresh  hops,  as  the  first. 

By  this  method  of  brewing,  ale  may  be  made  as 
strong  or  as  small  as  is  thoaght  fit,  and  so  may 
the  small  beer  that  comes  after. 

To  hrew  Beeex  AU. 

Prooare  2  mashing-tabs,  1  that  will  mash  4 
bus.,  and  the  other  2  bus.,  and  a  copper  that  holds 
i  a  hogshead.  The  water,  when  boiled,  is  pot  in- 
to the  largest  tub,  and  a  pail  of  oold  water  imme- 
diately on  that;  then  put  the  malt  in  hj  a  haod- 
bowlful  at  a  time,  stirring  it  all  the  whUe,  and  so 
on  in  a  greater  quantity  by  degreas  (for  the  danger 
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of  iMlling  u  mostly  si  first),  till  at  last  i  a  bus. 
of  dry  malt  is  left  for  a  top-oo7er;  thus  let  it  stand 

5  hoars.  In  the  meanwhilot  another  ooppet  of 
water  is  directly  heated,  and  pntas  before  into  the 
other  maah-tiiby  for  mashing  2  bus^  of  malt,  whieh 
stands  that  time.  Then,  after  the  wort  of  the  4 
bos.  is  nin  off,  let  that  also  of  the  2  bus.  spend, 
and  Isde  it  orer  the  4  has.,  the  ooek  mnning  all 
the  while,  and  it  will  make  in  all  a  oopper  and 
a  half  of  wort,  whioh  is  boiled  twice;  that  is, 
when  the  first  eoipper  is  boiled  an  hour,  or  till  it 
breaks  into  large  flakes;  then  take  half  oat,  and 
pat  the  remaining  raw  wort  to  it,  and  boil  it  abont 
\  an  hoar  till  it  is  broken.  Now  while  the  2  worts 
are  running  off,  a  eopper  of  water  almost  soalding 
hot  is  made  ready,  and  put  over  the  goods  or 
grains  of  both  tubs ;  after  an  hour's  standing  the 
cock  is  tarned,  and  this  seoond  wort  is  boiled  away, 
and  pat  oTer  the  grains  of  both  tubs  to  stand  I 
hour ;  when  off,  it  is  put  into  the  copper  and  boiled 
again,  and  then  senres  hot  instead  of  the  first 
water,  for  mashing  4  bus.  of  fresh  malt;  after  it 
has  again  lain  8  hours,  and  is  spent  off,  it  is  boil- 
ed;  but  while  in  the  mash- tab,  a  oopper  of  water 
is  heated  to  put  OTer  the  goods  or  grains,  whioh 
stands  1  hour,  and  is  then  boiled  for  small  beer. 
And  thus  may  be  brewed  10  bus.  of  malt  with  2^ 
lbs.  of  hops  for  the  whole. 

To  hrew  Edinhurffh  AU* 

Adopt  the  best  pale  malt. 

1st  Mash  two  barrels  per  quarter,  at  183® 
(170®) ;  mash  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  let  it 
stand  one  hour,  and  dU^w  half  an  hour  to  mn  off 
the  wort. 

2nd.  Mash  one  barrel  per  quarter,  at  190® 
(183®);  mash  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  let  it 
stand  Uiree-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  tap  ss  before. 

3rd.  Mash  one  barrel  per  quarter,  at  160®; 
mash  half  an  hour,  let  it  stand  half  an  hoar,  and 
tap  as  before. 

The  first  and  seoond  wort  may  be  mixed  to- 
gether, boiling  them  about  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  qaarter,  with  a  quantity  of  hops  proportioned 
to  the  time  the  beer  is  intended  to  be  kept. 

The  two  first  may  be  mixed  at  the  heat  of  60® 
or  65®  in  the  gyle-tun,  and  the  seoond  should  be 
fermented  separately  for  small  beer. 

Bavarian  or  Lager  J9««r. 

The  malt  is  first  mixed  with  water  of  ordinary 
temperature ;  for  1  part  of  malt  about  30  parts  of 
water  are  employed.   The  whole  is  allowed  to  rest 

6  or  8  hours,  after  whioh  the  mashing  is  begun  by 
mixing  the  mass  with  3  parts  of  boiling  water 
added  gradually  during  continual  agitation,  by 
which  its  temperature  is  raised  to  106®  Fahr.  The 
thick  pert  of  the  mash  is  then  transferred  to  the 
eopper  and  heated  to  boiling  with  constant  agi- 
tation,  and  after  an  hour's  boiling  again  returned 
to  the  mash -tun  and  mixed  thoroughly  with  its 
liquid  eontents,  by  which  the  temperature  in  the 
mash-tun  is  raised  to  138®.  The  thick  part  of  the 
mash  is  once  more  transferred  to  the  oopper  and 
boiled  for  an  hour  and  returned  to  the  mash-tun, 
by  which  the  temperature  is  raised  to  154®.  The 
fluid  part  of  the  mash  is  then  transferred  to  the 
eopper  and  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  poured  back  upon  the  masn  in  the  tun,  and 
mixed  thoroughly  with  it  The  temperature  is 
thereby  raised  to  fh>m  167®  to  180®.  After  agita- 
tion  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  mash  is  left  at 
rest  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  which 
the  clear  wort  is  drawn  off. 

The  fermentation  of  lager  is  peculiar,  it  is  per- 
formed Tcry  slowly,  and  at  a  temperature  from 
12®  to  46i®  Fahr.  The  yeast,  instead  of  rising,  falls 
to  the  bottom.  The  high  temperature  of  the  mash 
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causes  all  albuminous  matter  to  be  coagulated, 
and  much  gummy  matter  remains  unchanged. 
This,  together  with  the  bottom  fermentation,  car- 
ries off  all  nitrogenous  matter;  the  beer  is  ex- 
ceedingly clear.  It  is  put  in  hogsheads  lined  with 
common  rosin,  and  is  preserved  a  long  time  in 
Taults  or  cellars  before  being  used. 

Whii€  Beer, 
Boil  enough  ale  wort,  preferably  pale,  for  1 
barrel,  with  3  handsfal  of  hops  and  14  pounds  of 
groatt  (hulled  oats),  until  all  the  soluble  matter  is 
eztractiBd  from  the  latter.  Strain,  and  when  luke- 
warm add  2  pints  of  yeast,  and  when  fermenting 
briskly  bottle  in  strong  stoneware  bottles. 

Cfteerp  and  AgroeahU  T<M«  Bter. 
Take  15  galls,  of  water  and  boil  one-half,  put- 
ting the  other  into  a  barrel ;  add  the  boiling  water 
to  the  cold,  with  I  gall,  of  molasses  and  a  little 
yeast  Keep  the  bung-hole  open  till  the  fermen- 
tation is  abated. 

To  mai€  Sugar  Beer. 

Very  excellent  beer  is  made  of  sugar,  and  also 
of  treacle.  First  boil  a  peck  of  bran  in  10  galls, 
of  water;  strain  the  bran  off,  and  mix  with  the 
branny  water  8  pounds  of  sugar,  first  stirring  it 
well.  When  cool  enough  add  a  teaenpful  of  the 
best  yeast,'  and  a  tablospoonful  of  fiour  to  a  bowl 
nearly  full  of  the  saccharine  matter,  which,  when 
it  has  fermented  for  about  an  hour,  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  remainder,  and  hopped  with  abont  i  lb. 
hops ;  and  the  following  day  it  may  be  put  into  the 
cask,  to  ferment  further,  which  usually  takes  3 
days,  when  it  is  to  be  bunged,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  drinking  in  a  week.  Treacle  beer  is  made  in 
the  same  way,  3  lbs.  of  it  being  used  instead  of 
3  lbs.  of  sugar. 

N.  B. — This  beer  will  not  keep  any  length  of 

tiUM. 

SprueeBeer 

Boil  8  galls,  of  water,  and  when  in  a  state  of 
complete  ebullition  pour  it  into  a  beer  barrel  which 
contains  8  galls,  more  of  cold  water;  then  add  16 
lbs.  of  molasses,  with  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
essence  of  spruce,  stirring  the  whole  well  together; 
add  half  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  keep  it  in  a  tempe- 
rate situation,  with  the  bung-hole  open  for  two 
days  till  the  fermentation  be  abated,  when  the 
bung  may  be  put  in  and  the  beer  bottled  off.  It 
is  fit  to  drink  in  a  day  or  two.  If  yon  can  get  ne 
essence  of  spruce  make  a  strong  deeociion  of  the 
small  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  spmoe  firs. 

Another  Beeeipi, 

Take  of  oil  of  spruce,  sassafras,  and  wintergreen^ 
each  40  drops ;  pour  1  gall,  of  boiling  water  on  the 
oils,  then  add  4  galls,  of  cold  water,  3  pints  of  mo- 
lasses, 1  pint  of  yeast  Let  it  stand  for  2  hoai» 
and  bottle. 

Root  Beer, 

Take  3  galls,  of  molasses ;  add  10  galls,  of  water 
at  60®  Fahr.  Let  this  stand  2  hours,,  then  pour 
into  a  barrel,  and  add  powdered  or  bruised  sassa- 
fras and  wintergreen  bark,  each  ^  lb.,,  bruised  sav- 
saparilla  root  ^  lb.,  yeast  1  pint  water  enough  te 
fill  the  barrel,  say  25  galls.  Ferment  for  12  hoars 
and  bottle. 

Oinger  Pop, 

Crashed  white  sugar  28  lbs,  water  80  gaUi*, 
yeast  1  pint,  powderMl  ginger  (best)  1  lb.,  essence 
of  lemon  \  oi.,  essence  of  cloves  |  os.  To  the  ginger 
pour  half  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  and  let  it  stand 
15  or  20  minutes.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  2  galls,  of 
warm  water,  pour  both  into  a  barrel  half  filled  with 
cold  water,  then  add  the  essence  and  the  yeast;  lei 
it  stand  half  an  hour,  then  fill  up  with  cold  watei 
Let  it  ferment  6  to  12  hoorii  and  bottle. 
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Take  of  good  Jamaioft  ginger  2\  Of.,  moist  ragar 
8  lbs.,  cream  of  tartar  1  oi.,  the  jniee  and  peel  of 
two  middling-siied  lemons,  brandy  ^  pint,  good 
■olid  ale  jeast  i  pint,  water  Si  galls.  This  will 
produoe  4f  dosen  of  ezoellent  ginger  beer,  which 
will  keep  12  months.  Braise  the  ginger  and  sugar, 
and  boil  them  for  20  or  26  minutes  in  the  water ; 
aliee  the  lemon  and  put  it  and  the  cream  of  tartar 
into  a  large  pan;  pour  the  boiling  liquor  upon 
them,  stir  it  well  round,  and  when  milk  warm  add 
the  yeast.  GoTer  it  over,  let  it  remain  2  or  3  days 
to  work,  skimming  it  frequently;  then  strain  it 
through  a  Jelly-bag  into  a  eas k,  add  the  brandy, 
bong  down  Tory  close,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night or  8  weeks  draw  it  off  and  bottle,  and  cork 
Tcry  tight;  tie  the  cork  down  with  twine  or  wire. 
If  it  does  not  work  well  at  first,  add  a  little  more 
yeast,  but  be  oarefU  not  to  add  too  much,  lest  it 
taste  of  it 

Mead, 

Take  of  honey  8  galls.,  heat  to  the  boiling  point, 
taking  great  eare  that  it  does  not  boil  over;  pour 
this  into  a  barrel  half  filled  with  cold  water;  let 
it  stand  20  or  25  minutes,  and  add  yeast  1  pint, 
oil  nutmeg  1  tablespoon ful,  oil  of  lemon  or  orange 
1  ounce.  Fill  the  barrel  with  water,  and  let  it 
ferment 

SanapariUa  Betr,  or  Lhbon  IHei  Drinh, 

Take  of  compound  syrap  of  sarsaparilla  1  pint, 
good  pale  ale  7  pints.    Use  no  yeast 

Cheap  Beer, 

Pour  10  galls,  of  boiling  water  upon  1  peck  of 
malt  in  a  tub,  stir  it  about  well  with  a  stick,  let  it 
stand  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  draw  off  the 
wort;  pour  10  galls,  more  of  boiling  water  upon 
the  malt,  letting  it  remain  another  half  hour,  stir- 
ring it  occasionally,  then  draw  it  off  and  put  it 
to  the  former  wort  When  this  is  done,  mix  4  os. 
of  hops  with  it  and  boil  it  well ;  then  strain  the 
hops  from  it  and  when  the  wort  becomes  milk 
warm  put  some  yeast  to  it  to  make  it  ferment; 
when  the  fermentation  Is  nearly  oTer,  pnt  the 
liquor  into  a  cask,  and,  as  soon  as  the  fermenta- 
tion has  perfectly  subsided,  bung  it  close  down. 
The  beer  is  then  fit  for  nee. 

To  make  Beer  and  Ale  from  Pea-ehelle. 

No  production  of  this  country  abounds  so  much 
with  vegetable  saccharine  matter  as  the  sheila  of 
green  peas.  A  strong  decoction  of  them  so  much 
resembles,  in  odor  and  taste,  an  infusion  of  malt 
(termed  wort)  as  to  deceive  a  brewer.  This  decoc- 
tion, rendered  slightly  bitter  with  the  wood  sage, 
and  afterwards  fermented  with  yeast  affords  a 
▼ery  excellent  beverage.  The  method  employed 
is  as  follows : 

Fill  a  boiler  with  the  green  shells  of  peas,  pour 
en  water  till  it  rises  half  an  inch  above  the  shells, 
and  simmer  for  three  hours.  Strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  a  strong  decoction  of  the  wood -sage,  or 
the  hop,  so  as  to  render  it  pleasantly  bitter;  then 
ferment  in  the  nsual  manner.  The  wood-sage  is 
the  best  substitute  for  hops,  and,  being  fl-ee  from 
any  anodyne  property,  is  entitled  to  a  preference. 
By  boiling  a  msh  quantity  of  shells  in  the  decoc- 
tion before  it  becomes  cold,  it  may  be  so  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  saccharine  mstter  as  to 
afford  a  liquor,  when  fermented,  as  strong  as  ale. 

Required  Time /or  Keeping  Beer* 

This  depends  on  the  temperature  at  which  the 
malt  has  been  made,  thus : 

Malt  made  at  110^  will  produce  beer  which  may 
be  drawn  in  a  fortnight;  at  124^,  in  a  month;  at 
129^  in  3  months;  at  134^  in  4  months;  at  138^ 
in  6  months;  at  143®,  in  S  months;  at  148®  in  10 


months;  at  152®,  in  15  months:  at  157',  in  St 
months ;  at  162®,  in  24  montba. 

To  giwe  any  refuired  Briffhtnees  or  Color  to  Beer^ 

This  depends  on  the  temperature  at  whieb  %hm 
malt  has  been  made,  and  on  its  color,  thus : 

Malt  made  at  110®  produces  a  white;  at  124^, 
a  cream  color;  at  120®,  a  light  yellow;  at  134*, 
an  amber  color. 

These,  when  properly  brewed,  become  sponta- 
neously fine,  even  as  far  as  138®.  When  br«wed 
for  amber,  by  repeated  fermentations,  they  be- 
come pellucid.  At  138®,  a  high  amber;  at  143®, 
a  pale  brown. 

By  precipitation,  these  grow  bright  in  a  abort 
time.     At  148®,  a  brown ;  at  152®,  a  high  brown. 

With  precipitation  these  require  8  or  10  montba 
to  be  bright  At  157®,  a  brown,  inclining  to  black  ; 
at  162®,  a  brown  speckled  with  black. 

With  precipitation  these  may  be  fined,  bat  will 
never  become  bright  At  167®,  a  blackish  brown 
speckled  with  black;  at  171®,  a  color  of  borat 
ooffee;  at  176®,  a  black. 

These  with  difficulty  can  be  brewed  witboat 
setting  the  goods,  and  will  by  no  means  become 
bright  >^ot  6v^>^  with  the  strongest  aoid  naen- 
struum. 

To  Brew  Amher  Beer, 

Amber  is  now  out  of  fashion,  but  formerly  waa 
drunk  in  great  qnantitiea  in  London,  mixed  with 
bitters,  and  called  purl.  The  proportions  of  malt 
were  8  qrs.  amber,  and  1  qr.  pale,  with  6  lbs.  of 
bops  to  the  qr.  The  first  liquor  is  usually  tunned 
at  170®,  and  the  seeond  at  187®.  The  worts  are 
boiled  together  for  2  hours.  It  is  tunned  at  64®, 
and  after  24  houra  roused  every  2  hoars  till  the 
heat  is  increased  to  74®.  It  is  then  skimmed 
every  hour  for  6  hoars  and  cleansed,  and  gene- 
rally used  as  soon  as  it  has  done  working  in  the 
barrels. 

Another  Method  of  Brewing  Amher  Beer,  or  7W- 

penny. 
For  36  galls. :  malt,  H  bus. ;  hops,  1  lb. ;  liquorice 
root  1  lb.  8  OS. ;  treacle,  5  lb. ;  Spanish  liquorice^ 
2  ox.;  capsicum,  2  drs.  Frequently  drunk  the 
week  after  it  is  brewed ;  used  in  cold  weathw  as  a 
stimulant 

To  make  Molaeeee  Beer. 

For  small  beer,  pnt  9  lbs.  of  molassee  into  a 
barrel-copper  of  cold  water,  first  mixing  it  well, 
and  boiling  it  briskly  with  k  lb.  of  hops  or  mora 

1  hour,  so  that  it  may  come  off  27  galla. 

To  Fine  Beer, 

To  fine  beer,  should  it  be  requisite,  take  an  ounce 
of  isinglass,  cut  small,  and  boil  it  in  3  qta.  of  beer, 
till  completely  dissolved ;  let  It  stand  till  quite  cold, 
then  put  it  into  a  cask,  and  stir  it  well  with  a 
stick  or  whisk;  the  beer  so  fined  should  be  tapped 
soon,  because  the  isinglass  is  apt  to  make  it  flat 
as  well  as  fine. 

Another  Method, 

Take  a  handful  of  salt  and  the  same  quantity 
of  chalk  scraped  fine  and  well  dried ;  then  takt 
some  isinglass,  and  dissolve  it  in  some  stale  beer 
till  it  is  about  the  consistence  of  syrup ;  strain  it 
and  add  about  a  quart  to  the  salt  and  chalk,  witb 

2  qts.  of  molasses.  Mix  them  all  well  together, 
with  a  gallon  of  the  beer,  which  most  be  drawn 
off;  then  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  take  a  stick  of 
whisk,  and  stir  it  well  till  it  ferments.  When  it 
has  subsided,  stop  it  up  close,  and  in  2  dajs  it 
may  be  tapped.    This  is  sufficient  for  a  butt 

Another.  —  Take  1  pt  of  water,  and  ^  an  oi.  of 
unslaked  lime,  mix  them  well  together,  lotting  the 
mixture  stand  for  3  hours,  that  the  lime  may  set* 
tie  at  the  bottom.    Then  pour  off  the  clear  liqaofi 
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cad  mix  with  it  i  oi.  of  ftingiMf,  oat  miftU  and 
boiled  in  a  little  water;  pmir  at  into  the  barrel,  and 
in  5  or  6  hovrs  the  beer  will  become  fine. 

Anctker. — In  general,  it  will  become  soffioiently 
fine  by  keeping;  but  fineness  may  be  promoted  by 

Cutting  a  haadfnl  of  eealded  hope  into  the  onsk. 
r  the  beer  continaee  thick,  it  may  then  be  fined 
by  putting  1  pt.  of  the  following  preparation  into 
the  barrel: 

Put  as  much  isinglasi  into  a  ressel  as  will  oe- 
*0P7  k  f  then  fill  it  ap  with  old  beer.  When  dis- 
iolTed  mb  it  throngh  a  sieve,  and  rednoe  it  to  the 
oonsistenoy  of  treacle  with  more  beer.  A  pint  of 
this  put  into  the  cask  and  gently  stirred  with  a 
short  stick,  will  fine  the  barrel  in  a  few  hoars. 

To  Fine  CUmdy  Bttr, 

Rack  off  the  cask,  and  boil  1  lb.  of  new  hops  in 
water,  with  coarse  sugar,  and  when  cold  put  in  at 
the  bang-hole. 

Or,  new  hops  soaked  in  beer,  and  sqneesed,  may 
be  pat  into  the  cask. 

Or,  take  10  lbs.  of  baked  pebblestone  powder, 
with  the  whites  of  6  eggs,  and  some  powderad  bay- 
salt,  and  mix  them  with  2  galls,  of  the  beer.  Pour 
in  the  whole  into  the  casks,  and  in  S  or  4  days  it 
will  settle,  and  the  beer  be  fine  and  agreeable. 

To  Reeooer  Thick,  Sour  Malt  Liquor, 

Make  strong  hop  tea  with  boiling  water  and 
salt  of  tartar,  and  poor  it  into  the  cask. 

Or,  rack  the  cask  into  2  casks  of  equal  sise,  and 
fill  them  ap  with  new  beer. 

To  Vamp  Malt  Lifuor§. 

Old  beer  may  be  renewed  by  racking  1  cask 
faito  2,  and  filling  them  from  a  new  brewing,  and 
^  t  weeks  it  will  be  a  fine  article. 

To  Rftore  Mutty  Boor, 

Run  it  through  some  hope  that  hare  been  boiled 
in  strong  wort,  and  afterwards  work  it  with  double 
the  quantity  of  new  mall  liquor;  or  if  the  fault  is 
in  the  cask,  draw  it  off  into  a  sweet  cask,  and 
having  boiled  ^  lb.  of  brown  sugar  in  I  qt.  of  water, 
add  1  or  2  spoonsful  of  yeast  before  it  is  quite 
eold,  and  when  the  mixtore  fennentSy  pour  it  into 
the  cask. 

To  EnUwm  and  Emtoro  Doad  Beer, 

Boil  some  water  and  sugar,  or  water  and  treacle^ 
together,  and  when  cold  add  some  new  yenst;  this 
will  restore  dead  beer,  or  ripen  bottled  beer  in  24 
hours ;  and  it  will  also  make  worts  work  in  the 
tun  if  they  are  sluggish. 

Or,  a  small  teaspoonfhl  of  carbonate  or  soda 
^  may  be  mixed  with  a  quart  of  it  as  it  is  drawn 
^  for  drinking. 

Or,  boil  for  every  gallon  of  the  liquor  8  os.  of 
tugar  in  water ;  when  cold  add  a  little  yeast,  and 
put  the  fermenting  mixture  into  the  flat  beer, 
Whether  it  be  a  fVill  cask  or  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 

Or,  beer  may  often  be  restored  which  has  be- 
come flat  or  stale^  by  rolling  and  shaking  the  casks 
for  a  considerable  time,  which  will  create  such  a 
new  fermentation  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  open 
ft  vent>peg  to  prevent  the  cask  from  bursting. 

A  Speedy  wag  of  Fining  and  Preeerving  a  Oaek 
of  Ale  or  Beer, 

Take  a  handful  of  the  hops  boiled  in  the  first 
Wort,  and  dried ;  \  lb.  of  loaf  sugar  dissolved  in 
the  beer ;  1  lb.  of  chalk ;  and  \  lb.  of  calcined 
oyster-shells.  Put  the  whole  in  at  the  bung-hole^ 
stirring  them  well  and  then  rebunging.  This 
preparation  will  also  suit  for  racked  beer ;  in  pat- 
ting in  the  hops  it  may  be  advisable  to  place  them 
in  a  net  with  a  small  stone  in  the  bottom  so  as  to 
theaiy  otherwise  they  will  swim  at  the  top. 


To  Prevent  Beer  Becoming  Stale  or  Flat — 1 

Method. 

To  a  quart  of  French  brandy  put  as  much  whei4 
or  bean  flour  as  will  mnke  it  into  a  dough,  and  pal 
it  in,  in  long  pieces,  at  the  bung-hole,  letting  it  fall 
gently  to  the  bottom.  This  will  prevent  the  beer 
gmwing  stale,  keep  it  in  a  mellow  state,  and  in- 
crease its  strength. 

Second  Method. 
To  1  lb.  of  treacle  or  honey  add  1  lb.  of  the 
powder  of  dried  oyster-shells,  or  of  soft  mellow 
chalk ;  mix  these  into  a  stiff  paste  and  put  it  into 
the  butt  This  will  preserve  the  beer  in  a  soft 
and  mellow  state  for  a  long  time. 

Third  Method. 
Dry  a  peck  of  egg-shells  in  an  oven,  break  and 
mix  them  with  2  lbs.  of  soft  mellow  chalk,  and 
then  add  some  water  wherein  4  lbs.  of  coarse  sugar 
have  been  boiled,  and  put  it  into  the  cask.  Thif 
will  be  enough  for  1  butt. 

Fourth  Method, 

In  a  cask  containing  18  gals,  of  beer,  put  a  pial 
of  ground  malt  suspended  in  a  bag,  and  elofie  the 
bung  perfectly;  the  beer  will  be  improved  during 
the  whole  time  of  drawing  it  for  use. 

Make  use  of  any  of  these  receipts  most  approved 
of,  observing  that  the  paste  or  dough  must  be  pat 
into  the  cask  when  the  beer  has  done  working,  or 
soon  after,  and  bunged  down.  At  the  end  of  9  or 
12  asonths  tap  it,  and  you  will  have  a  fine,  gen* 
erouf ,  wholesome  and  i^reeable  liquor. 

When  the  great  quantity  of  sediment  that  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cask  is  neglected  to  be 
cleaned,  this  compound  of  malt,  hops  and  yeast 
so  affects  the  beer  that  it  renders  it  prejudicial  to 
health.  On  this  account,  during  the  whole  procesa 
of  brewing  do  not  allow  the  least  sediment  to  mix 
with  the  wort  in  removing  it  from  one  tub  or 
cooler  to  the  other;  especially  be  careful,  when 
tunning  it  into  the  cask,  not  to  disturb  the  bottom 
of  the  working  tub,  which  would  prevent  its  ever 
being  clear  and  fine.  Again,  by  keeping  it  too 
long  in  the  working  tub,  persons  who  make  a 
profit  of  the  yeast  frequently  promote  an  undae 
fermentation,  and  keep  it  constantly  in  that  state 
for  5  or  6  days,  which  causes  all  the  spirit  that 
should  keep  the  beer  soft  and  mellow  to  evaporate  $ 
and  it  certainly  will  get  stale  and  hard  nnless  it 
has  something  wholesome  to  feed  on. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  persons  to  beat  in  the 
yeast  while  the  beer  is  working,  for  several  days 
together,  to  make  it  strong  and  heady  and  to 
prom(»te  its  sale.  This  is  a  pernicious  custom. 
Therefore  let  the  wort  have  a  free,  natural  and 
light  fermentation,  and  one  day  in  the  working 
tub  will  be  long  enough  during  cold  weather ;  but 
turn  it  the  second  day  at  the  farthest,  throw  out 
the  whole  brewing,  and  afterwards  introduce  no 
improper  ingredients. 

To  Prevent  and  Cure  Foxing  in  Mali  Liqnore, 

Foxing,  sometimes  called  bucking,  is  a  disease 
of  malt  fermentation  which  taints  the  beer.  It 
arises  from  dirty  atensils,  putting  the  separate 
worts  together  in  vessels  not  deep  enough,  using  bad 
malt ;  by  turning  on  the  liquors  at  too  great  heats, 
and  brewing  in  too  hot  weather.  It  renders  the 
beer  ropy  and  viscid  like  treacle,  and  it  soon  turns 
sour.  When  there  is  danger  of  foxing,  a  handful 
of  hops  should  be  thrown  into  the  raw  worts  while 
they  are  drawing  off  add  before  they  are  boiled,  as 
foxing  generally  takes  place  when,  from  a  scanti- 
ness of  uteniils,  the  worts  are  obliged  to  be  kept 
some  time  before  they  are  boiled.  When  there  ii 
a  want  of  ihallow  ooolei^  it  is  a  good  preoautioa 
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to  i»Qt  pome  tnth  hope  Into  tbt  worti  and  work 
them  with  the  yeast.  If  the  brewing  foxes  in  the 
inn  while  working,  hops  should  then  be  put  into 
it,  and  they  will  tend  to  restore  it;  and  extra  oare 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  lees  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  barrels. 

Slime  persons  sift  quiok-Iime  into  the  tun  when 
the  brewing  appears  to  be  foxed.  If  oare  is  not 
taken  to  cleanse  and  sea  Id  the  vessels  after  foxing, 
subsequent  brewings  may  become  tainted. 

Other  dfHhodt  of  Curing  Foxing. 

Cut  a  handful  of  hyssop  small ;  mix  it  with  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  put  it  into  the  oask.  Stir  and 
stop  close. 

Or,  infuse  a  handftil  of  hops  and  s  little  salt  of 
tartar  in  boiling  wator;  when  cold  strain  the 
liquor  off  and  pour  it  into  the  cask,  which  stop 
close. 

Or,  mix  1  os.  of  alum  with  2  os.  of  mustard- 
seed,  and  1  os.  of  ginger;  stir  them  in  the  rack 
and  stop  close. 

Or,  in  a  fortnight,  rack  off  the  foxed  beer,  and 
hang  2  lbs.  of  bruised  Malaga  raisins  in  a  bag 
within  the  oask,  and  put  in  a  mixture  of  treacle, 
bean-flour,  mustard-seed,  and  powdered  alum. 

To  reaton  a  Barrel  of  Rop/g  Beer, 
Mix  a  handful  of  bean-flour  with  a  handful  of 
salt,  and  stir  it  in  at  the  bung- hole;  or  take  some 
well  infused  hops,  and  mix  them  in  with  some  set- 
tlings of  strong  worty  and  stir  the  mixtore  in  at 
the  bung-hole.  Or,  powder  ^  os.  of  alum  ^rery 
fine,  and  mix  with  a  handfhl  of  bean-floor. 

To  make  a  Butt  of  Porter,  Stout, 
Insert  4  galls,  of  molasses  and  some  finings ; 
stir  it  well.   In  a  week  draw  off  the  cask  by  a  cook 
inserted  half  way  down. 

To  rettore  Froeted  Beer, 
Such  beer  is  usually  sweet  and  foul,  and  will 
nerer  recoTer  of  itself;  but  to  remedy  this,  make 
a  pailful  of  fVeeh  wort,  into  which  put  a  handful 
of  rubbed  hops,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour,  so 
that  it  may  be  rery  bittor,  and  when  almost  cold, 
draw  a  pailful  from  the  cask,  and  re-fill  it  with 
the  bitter  wort.  Fermentation  will  re-commenoe, 
but  when  this  is  over  bung  it  up  for  a  month.  If 
it  is  not  then  restored,  rack  it  into  another  oask, 
and  put  into  it  ^  a  peck  of  parched  wheat,  and  1 
lb.  of  good  hops,  dried  and  rubbed,  and  tied  up  in 
a  net.  Bung  it  down,  leaving  the  vent-hole  open 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  in  a  month  it  will  be  fine 
liquor. 

To  give  Kew  Ale  ike  Flavor  of  Old, 

Take  out  the  bung,  and  put  into  the  cask  a 
handful  of  piokled  cucumbers ;  or  a  sliced  Seville 
orange,  and  either  mode  will  add  an  apparent  six 
monUis  to  the  age  of  the  ale. 

To  give  Beer  a  rich  Flavor. 

Put  SIX  sea-biscuits  into  a  bag  of  hops,  and  put 
them  into  the  cask. 

To  preeerve  Brewing  UteneUe. 

In  cleaning  them  before  being  put  away,  avoid 
the  use  of  soap,  or  any  greasy  material,  Mod  use 
only  a  brush  and  scalding  wator,  being  particu- 
larly carefU  not  to  leave  any  yeast  or  fur  on  the 
sides. 

To  prevent  their  being  tainted,  take  wood 
ashes  and  boil  them  to  a  strong  lye,  which  spread 
over  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  scalding,  and  then 
with  the  broom  scrub  the  sides  and  other  parts. 

Or,  take  bay-salt,  and  spread  it  over  the  coolers, 
and  strew  some  on  their  wet  sides,  turning. in 
sealding  wator  and  scrubbing  with  a  broom. 

Or,  throw  some  stone-lime  into  wator  in  the  ves- 


sel, and  serob  over  the  bottom  and  lides^  washing 
afterwards  with  dean  water. 

To  etoeeim  Stinking  or  Muatg  Oaeke. 

Make  a  strong  lye  of  ash,  beech,  or  other  bard 
wood  ashes,  and  ptrar  it,  boiling  hot,  into  the 
bnng-hole,  repeating  it  as  often  as  there  is  oeo»- 
sion. 

Or,  fill  the  cask  with  boiling  water,  and  then 
put  into  it  some  pieees  of  unsli^ed  lime,  keeping 
up  the  ebullition  for  half  an  hour.  Then  bung  it 
down,  and  let  it  remain  until  almost  cc4d  when 
turn  it  out. 

Or,  mix  bay-salt  with  boiling  wator,  and  pour 
it  into  the  cask,  which  bnng  down,  and  leave  it  to 
soak. 

Or,  if  the  oopper  be  provided  with  a  dome,  and 
a  steam-pipe  firora  ito  top,  pass  the  steam  into  the 
easks. 

Or,  unhead  the  cask,  scrub  it  out,  head  it  again  ; 
put  some  powdered  charcoal  into  the  bnng-hole, 
and  two  quarts  of  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
cold  water.  Then  bung  it  tight,  and  roll  and  turn 
the  cask  for  some  time.  Afterwasds  wash  it  weU| 
and  drain  it  dry. 

Or,  take  out  the  head,  and  brush  the  inside  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  afterwards  wash  it,  then  bum  a  slip 
of  brown  paper  steeped  in  brimstone  within  the 
bung-bole,  and  stop  it  close  for  two  hours,  when 
it  should  be  well  washed  with  hot  wator. 

Another  Method. 

Mix  half  a  pint  of  the  sulphuric  acid  (not  the 
diluted)  in  an  open  vessel,  with  a  quart  of  water, 
and  whilst  warm,  put  it  into  the  oask,  and  roll  it 
about  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  internal 
surface  may  be  exposed  to  its  action.  The  follow- 
ing day  add  about  1  lb.  of  chalk  or  sal  soda,  and 
bung  it  up  for  three  or  four  days,  when  it  may  be 
washed  out  with  boiling  water.  By  this  process 
a  very  musty  oask  may  be  rendered  sweet. 

For  sweetening  musty  bottles,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  rinse  the  inside  with  the  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  above-mentioned  proportions. 
The  addition  of  chalk,  if  it  were  immediately 
corked,  w6uld  burst  the  bottle,  and  if  the  oask  hie 
old,  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  a  little  of  the  gas 
escape  before  bunging  it. 

Another, — If  a  cask,  after  the  beer  is  drank  out» 
be  well  stopped,  to  keep  out  the  air,  and  the  lees 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  it  till  used  again,  scald  it 
well,  taking  oare  that  the  hoops  be  well  driven  on, 
before  filling ;  but  should  the  air  get  into  an  empty 
cask,  it  will  contract  an  ill  scent,  notwithsUndmg 
the  scalding;  in  which  case  a  handftil  of  bruised 
pepper,  boiled  in  the  wator,  will  remove  it,  though 
the  surest  way  is  to  toke  out  the  head  of  the  cask, 
that  it  may  be  shaved ;  then  bum  it  a  little,  and 
scald  it  for  use;  if  this  cannot  be  conveniently 
done,  get  some  limestone,  put  about  3  lbs.  into  a 
barrel  (and  in  same  proportion  for  larger  or 
smaller  vessels),  put  to  it  about  6  galL  of  cold 
wator,  bung  it  up,  shake  it  about  for  some  time^ 
and  afterwards  scald  it  welL  .  Or,  in  lieu  of  lime^ 
matoh  it  well  and  scald  it.  Then  the  smell  will 
be  entirely  removed.  If  the  casks  be  new,  dig 
holes  in  the  earth,  and  lay  them  in,  to  about  half 
their  depth,  with  their  bung-holes  downwards,  for 
a  week.  After  which  scald  them  well,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  use. 

Another,^  Th9  process  of  charring  fiiils  only  in 
the  fire  not  being  able  to  penetrato  into  the  chasms 
or  chinks  of  the  cask,  into  which  the  ooopers  (to 
mend  bad  work)  often  insert  strips  of  paper,  or 
other  substance,  to  make  it  wator-tight,  which  in 
time  become  rotten  and  offensive;  in  order  to 
remedy  this,  put  into  a  cask  containing  a  quantity 
of  wator  (say  about  2  galL  in  a  hogshead)  l-lOth 
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ef  iU  weight  of  salphnrie  &oid  (oil  of  ritriol),  and 
kt  this  he  ahmken  for  some  time;  this  is  to  be 
poured  out,  the  cask  well  washed,  and  then  rinsed 
with  a  few  gallons  of  lime-water  or  ssl  soda.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  that  it  ought  likewise  to  be 
va»h«d  (iut» 

The  theory  is,  that  snlphnrie  aeid  has  the  pro- 
perty, when  used  alone,  of  charring  wood,  and 
vbea  diluted  has  saffloient  strength  to  destroy 
must,  ete.,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  en- 
tering into  every  ereviee.  The  lime  in  solution 
seizes  sny  particle  of  sold  which  the  first  wash- 
ing might  leave,  and  converts  it  into  an  insoluble, 
inuffensive,  neutral  salt,  such  as,  if  left  in  the 
eatik,  would  not  in  the  least  injure  the  most  deli- 
cate liquor. 

Lomdom  €foopenf  muttU  o^  Sw€9tnnng  Ceuht, 
It  is  their  system  to  take  out  the  bead,  place 
the  cask  over  a  brisk  fire,  and  char  the  inside  com- 
pletely. The  head  is  then  put  in  again,  and  the 
cask,  before  used,  is  filled  2  or  3  times  with  hot 
liquor,  bunged  down  and  well  shaken  before  it  is 
mied  again. 

Jfetkad  of  Setuonimg  New  Catkt. 
Put  the  staves  Just  cut  and  shaped,  before  they 
are  worked  into  vessels,  loose  in  a  copper  of  cold 
water,  and  let  them  beat  gradually  so  that  they 
are  well  boiled,  and  in  boiling  take  out  a 
haodbowl  of  water  at  a  time,  putting  in  fresh  till 
all  the  redness  is  oat  of  the  liquor,  and  it  becomes 
clear  from  a  scum  of  filth  that  will  arise  from  the 
lap  so  boiled  out;  also  take  care  to  turn  the 
■tares  upside  down,  that  all  their  parts  may 
equally  have  the  benefit  of  the  hot  water.  Ob- 
•enre  also  that  in  a  dry,  sultry  summer  the  sap  is 
more  strongly  retained  in  the  wood,  than  in  a 
cool  and  moist  one,  and  therefore  must  have  the 
more  boiling.  Then,  when  the  vessel  is  made, 
■csid  it  twice  with  water  and  salt  boiled  together, 
and  it  may  be  readily  filled  with  strong  beer  with- 
out fearing  any  twang  from  the  wood. 

FtrmtiUatum  bjf  VariouM  3feam§. — Firtt  StibatitutiB 

/or  TeatL 

Mix  2  quarts  of  water  with  wheat  flour  to  the 
consistence  of  thick  gruel ;  boil  it  gently  for  half 
an  hour,  and  when  almost  cold  stir  into  it  ^  lb. 
of  sugar  and  4  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast  Put  the 
whole  into  a  large  jug  or  earthen  vessel  with  a 
narrow  top,  and  plaee  it  before  the  fire,  so  that  It 
may  by  a  moderate  heat  ferment  The  fermen- 
tation will  throw  up  a  thin  liquor,  which  pour  off 
and  throw  away;  keep  the  remainder  for  use  (in 
a  cool  place)  in  a  bottle  or  jug  tied  over.  The 
same  quantity  of  this,  as  ef  common  yeast,  will 
•uffioe  to  bake  or  brew  with.  Four  spoonfuls  of 
this  yeast  will  make  a  fresh  quanUty  as  before, 
and  the  stock  may  be  always  kept  up  by  ferment- 
ing the  new  with  the  remainder  of  Um  former 
quantity^ 

Second  SubHitute, 

Take  6  quarts  of  soft  water  and  2  handfnls  of 
wheaten  meal  or  barley ;  stir  the  latter  in  the  wa- 
ter before  the  mixture  is  placed  over  the  fire,  where 
it  must  boil  till  two-thirds  are  evaporated.  When 
this  decoction  becomes  cool  incorporate  with  it,  by 
means  of  a  whisk,  2  drachms  of  salt  of  tartar  and 
1  drachm  of  cream  of  tartar,  previously  mixed. 
The  whole  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place.  Thus 
a  very  strong  yeast  for  brewing,  distilling  and 
baking  may  be  obtained.  For  the  last-mentioned 
purpose,  however,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  With  pure 
Water,  and  passed  thrt»ugh  a  sieve  before  it  is 
kneaded  with  the  dough,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of 
its  alkaline  taste. 

In  countries  where  yeast  is  scaroe,  it  is  a  com- 


mon practice  to  twist  hasel  twigs  so  as  to  be  ftill 
of  chinks,  and  then  steep  them  in  ale-yeast 
during  fermentation.  The  twigs  are  then  hung 
up  to  dry,  end  at  the  next  brewing  they  are  put 
into  the  wtirt  instead  of  yeast  In  Italy  the  cbipg 
are  frequently  put  into  turbid  wine  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  clearing  it;  this  is  effected  in  about  24 
honra. 

Third  SubHitute, 

Take  1  lb.  of  fine  flour,  make  it  the  thickness  of 
gruel  with  boiling  water,  add  to  it  i  a  lb.  of  raw 
sugar.  Mix  them  well  together.  Put  3  spoonfuls 
of  well  purified  yeast  into  a  large  vessel,  upon 
which  put  the  above  ingredients ;  they  will  soon 
ferment  violently.  Collect  the  yeast  off  the  top 
and  put  it  into  a  brown  small-neck  pot,  and  cover 
it  up  from  the  air;  keep  it  in  a  dry  and  warmish 
place ;  when  used  in  part,  replace  with  fiour  made 
into  a  thin  paste,  and  sugar  in  the  former  pro- 
portions. The  above  will  be  fit  for  use  in  five 
months,  and  no  yeast  is  necessary  except  the  first 
time. 

Four(k  SHhttiUUe, 

Boil  flour  and  water  to  the  consistence  of  trea- 
cle, and  when  the  mixture  is  oold  saturate  it  with 
fixed  air.  Pour  the  mixture  thus  saturated  into 
one  or  more  large  bottles  or  narrow-mouthed  jars ; 
cover  it  over  loosely  with  paper,  and  upon  that  lay 
a  slate  «ir  board  with  a  weight  to  keep  it  steady. 
Place  the  vessel  in  a  situation  where  the  ther- 
mometer will  stand  from  70*^  to  80^,  and  stir  up 
the  mixture  2  or  3  times  in  the  course  of  24  hours. 
In  about  2  days  such  a  degree  of  fermentation 
will  have  taken  place  as  to  give  the  mixture  the 
appearaooe  of  yeast  With  the  yeast  in  this  state^ 
and  before  it  has  acquired  a  thoroughly  vinous 
smell,  mix  the  quantity  of  flour  Intended  for  bread 
in  the  proportion  of  6  Iba  of  flour  to  a  quart  of 
the  yeast,  and  a  sufficient  portion  of  warm  water. 
Knead  them  well  together  in  a  proper  vessel,  and 
covering  it  with  a  doth,  let  the  dough  stand  for  12 
hours,  or  till  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  fermented 
in  the  forementioned  degree  of  warmth.  It  is 
then  to  be  formed  into  loaves  and  baked.  The 
yeast  would  be  more  perfect  if  a  decoction  of  malt 
were  used  instead  of  simple  water. 

Fifth  SuUtitute, 

A  decoction  of  malt  alone,  without  any  addi- 
tion, will  produce  a  yeast  proper  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  brewing.  This  discovery  was  made 
by  Joseph  Senyur,  and  he  received  for  it  a  reward 
of  20L  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Arts,  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce.  The  prooeis  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Procure  3  earthen  or  wooaen  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent sixes  and  apertures,  one  capable  of  holding 
2  quarts,  the  other  3  or  4,  and  the  third  5  or  0; 
boil  i  of  a  peck  of  malt  for  about  8  or  10  minutes 
in  3  pints  of  water,  and  when  a  quart  is  poured 
off  from  the  grains,  let  it  stand  in  the  first  or 
smaller  vessel  in  a  cool  place  till  not  quite  cold, 
but  retaining  that  degree  of  heat  which  the  brewers 
usually  find  to  be  proper  when  they  begin  to  work 
their  liquor.  Then  remove  the  vessel  into  some 
warm  situation  near  a  fire,  where  the  thermometer 
stands  between  70^  and  80^,  snd  there  let  it  remain 
till  the  fermentation  begins,  which  wilt  be  plainly 
perceived  within  30  hours;  add  then  2  qts.  more 
of  a  like  decoction  of  malt,  when  cool  as  the  first 
wy,  and  mix  the  whole  in  the  second  or  larger 
vessel,  and  stir  it  well  in,  which  must  be  repeated 
in  the  usual  way,  as  it  rises  in  a  common  vat; 
then  add  a  still  greater  quantity  of  the  same  de- 
coction, to  be  worked  in  the  largest  vessel,  which 
will  produce  yeast  enough  for  a  brewing  of  40 
gallons. 
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Siwik  Suhttitute, 
Boil  1  lb.  of  good  flour,  i  lb.  of  brown  fiigar, 
and  »  little  salt  in  2  galU.  of  water  for  1  hour. 
When  milk  warm  bottle  it  and  eork  it  close.  It 
will  be  lit  for  use  in  24  houn.  One  pint  of  thia 
will  make  18  Iba.  of  bread. 

To  1  lb.  of  maahed  potatoes  (mealy  ones  are 
best)  add  2  ox.  of  brown  sugar  and  2  trpoonfuls  of 
common  yeast;  the  potatoes  first  to  be  pulped 
through  a  oolander,  and  mixed  with  warm  water 
to  a  proper  ooosistenoe.  Thus  a  pound  of  pota* 
toes  will  make  a  quart  of  good  yeast.  Keep  it 
moderately  warm  while  fermenting. 

Biffkth  SHb9h'tute, 

Infuse  malt,  and  boil  it  as  for  beer;  in  the  mean 
time  soak  isinglass,  separated  to  fibres,  in  small- 
beer.  Proportion  the  quantity  of  each,  1  os.  of 
isinglass  to  2  qts.  of  beer.  This  would  suflSce  for 
a  hogshead  of  boiling  wort,  and  the  proportion 
may  be  diminished  or  increased  aoeordingly. 
After  soaking  6  minutes,  set  the  beer  and  isin- 
glass on  the  fire,  stirring  till  it  nearly  boils;  then 
turn  it  into  a  dish  that  will  allow  beating  it  np 
with  a  syllabub  whisk  to  the  consistence  of  yeast, 
and  when  almost  cold  pot  it  to  the  wort. 

Ninth  SuhttituU, 
Make  a  wort  of  the  consistence  of  water-gmeli 
.with  either  rye  or  malt,  ground  Tery  fine;  put  5 
galls,  of  it  into  a  vessel  capable  of  holding  a  few 
gallons  more;  dissolve  1  lb.  of  leaven  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  wort,  and  add  it  to  the  remainder, 
with  2i  lbs.  of  fine  ground  malt;  mix  the  whole 
by  agitation  for  some  minutes,  and  in  half  an  hour 
add  2  large  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast ;  incorporate 
it  thoroughly  with  the  mass,  cover  it  dose,  and  let 
it  remain  undisturbed  for  48  hours  in  a  moderate 
temperature.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  will  be 
found  to  be  wholly  converted  into  good  yeast.  It 
is  requisite  that  the  rye  and  malt  should  be  fine, 
and  the  leaven  completely  dissolved  before  being 
put  ta  the  remaining  wort,  which,  previous  to  the 
yeast  being  added,  should  be  at  about  100^. 

To  Preserve  YecuL 
Common  ale  yeast  may  be  kept  Oesh  and  fit  for 
use  several  months  by  the  following  method :  Put 
a  quantity  of  it  into  a  dose  canvas  bag,  and  gently 
squeeze  out  the  moisture  in  a  screw-press  till  the 
remaining  matter  be  as  firm  and  stiff  as  clay.  In 
this  state  it  may  be  close-packed  up  in  a  tight 
oask,  for  securing  it  from  the  air,  and  will  keep 
fresh,  sound,  and  fit  for  use  for  a  long  time. 

Another  Method, 
Stir  a  quantity  of  yeast  and  work  it  well  with  a 
whisk,  till  it  seems  liquid  and  thin ;  then  get  a 
large  wooden  dish  or  tub,  clean  and  dry,  and  with 
»  soft  brush  lay  a  thin  layer  of  yeast  thereon, 
turning  the  mouth  downwards,  to  prevent  its  get- 
ting dusty,  but  so  that  the  air  may  come  to  it  to 
dry  it.  When  that  coat  or  crust  is  sufficiently 
dried,  lay  on  another,  which  serve  in  the  same 
manner  and  continue  putting  on  others  as  they 
dry,  till  2  or  3  inches  Uiick,  which  will  be  useful 
on  many  occasions;  but  be  sure  the  yeast  in  the 
Tessel  be  dry  before  more  be  laid  on.  When 
wanted  for  use,  cut  a  piece  out,  lay  it  in  warm 
water,  stir  it  together,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
If  for  brewing,  take  a  handful  of  birch  tied  to- 
gether, dip  it  into  the  yeast,  and  bang  it  to  dbv* 
diking  care  to  keep  it  free  from  dust.  When  Wb 
b4vr  is  fit  to  set  to  work,  throw  in  one  of  these 
and  it  will  work  as  well  as  fresh  yeast.  Whip  it 
about  in  the  wort  and  then  let  it  lie.  When  the 
beer  works  well  take  out  the  broom,  dry  it  again, 
^i  it  will  do  for  the  next  brewing. 


To  mnhe  Purl  BitUre, 
Take  of  Roman  wormwood  2  doi.  lbs.,  g«iitiaa 
root  fi  lbs.,  ealamus  aromatiens  (or  the  sweet- fla^p 
root)  2  pounds,  snake-root  1  lb.,  horse- radiah  1 
bunch,  orange-peel  dried  and  juniper-berTiee.  each 
2  lbs.,  seeds  or  kernels  of  Seville  oranges  cleaned 
and  dried  2  lbs.     Cut  theee  and  bruise  tbeia,  and 
put  them  into  a  clean  butt,  and  start  some  mild 
brown  or  pale  beer  upon  them,  so  as  to  fill  up  ilw 
vessel,  about  the  beginning  of  November,  which 
let  stand  till  the  next  season.    If  a  pound  or  two 
of  galanga  root  is  added  to  it  the  eomposiiion  will 
be  better. 

Cuutione  in  the  Uee  of  Foreign  Ingrediente^ 

In  general,  the  beer  should  be  racked  off  first, 
because  the  sediments  and  lees  will  not  accord 
with  the  foreign  substances.  Salt  and  alum  in  too 
large  quantities  induce  staleness.  The  powder  of 
soft  stone,  un burnt,  should  be  avoided ;  too  many 
whites  of  eggs  are  apt  to  make  the  beer  ropy.  The 
introduction  of  eoceHlHe'tudiene  confers  a  perni- 
cious  strength  or  headiness,  which  gratifies  drunk- 
ards, but  destn>ys  the  nervous  system,  and  pro- 
duces palsies  and  premature  old  age.  It  has  be«i 
well  remarked,  that  the  brewer  that  uses  this  slow 
but  certain  poison,  as  a  substitute  for  a  due  quan- 
tity of  malt,  ought  to  be  boiled  in  his  own  copper. 

Bitters  sre  in  like  manner  pernicious  in  many 
states  of  the  stomach.  When  oyster-shells  are  iise4 
the  bung  should  be  left  out  to  avoid  bursting. 

Uee  of  Suyar  in  Brewing, 

Families  brewing  their  own  malt  liquor  may  use 
32  lbs.  of  brown  sugar  with  2  bushels  of  malt, 
which  will  produce  50  galls,  of  ale,  as  good  in 
every  respect  as  if  made  from  6  bushels  of  malt 
The  sugar  is  mixed  with  the  wort  as  it  runs  from 
the  mash -tub. 

To  Cloee  Caeke  withomt  Bmnge, 

Some  persons  eover  the  bung-hole  simply  with 
brown  paper,  fastened  at  the  sides,  and  covered 
with  clay;  others  have  found  a  single  piece  of 
bladder,  well  fixed  at  the  edges,  a  complete  and 
efficacious  substitute  for  a  bung.  These  methods 
at  least  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  cask  from 
changes  of  air. 

To  Bottle  Porter,  AU,  ele. 

In  the  first  place  the  bottles  should  be  clean, 
sweet  and  dry,  the  eorks  sound  and  good,  and  the 
porter  or  ale  fine.  When  the  bottles  are  filled,  if 
for  home  consumption,  they  should  not  be  corked 
till  the  day  following,  and  if  for  exportation  to  a 
hot  climate,  they  must  stand  3  days  or  more;  if 
the  liquor  is  new,  it  should  bo  well  corked  and 
wired,  but  for  a  private  family  they  may  do  with- 
out wiring,  only  they  should  be  weH  packed  in 
saw-dust,  and  stand  upright.  But  if  some  ripe 
are  wanted,  keep  a  few  packed  on  their  sides,  so 
that  the  fiquor  may  touch  the  corks,  and  this  will 
soon  ripen,  and  make  it  fit  for  drinking. 

To  Bemove  Tartnne, 

Put  a  teaspoonAil  of  carbonate  of  soda  into  a 
quart  of  tart  beer,  and  it  will  be  pleasant  and 
wholesome. 

To  Bottle  MaU  Liquor, 

It  should  be  ripe,  and  not  too  yonng.  Cork 
loose  at  first,  and  afterwards  firm.  For  a  day  or 
two,  keep  the  bottles  in  cold  water,  or  in  a  cold 
plsce ;  or  throw  some  cold  water  over  them.  Steep 
the  corks  in  scalding  water,  to  make  them  more 
elastic  Lay  the  bottles  on  their  sides.  When  it 
is  desired  that  the  liquor  should  ripen  soon,  keep 
the  bottles  in  a  warmer  place.  October  beer  should 
not  be  bottled  till  midsummer  j  nor  March  b«er 
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tai  ChriftmM.  If  fhe  ale  it  lU*,  or  stole,  pat  8  i 
hone-beana,  or  3  rmisins  into  each  bottle,  and  to 
prevent  the  botilee'  banting,  nuike  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  oork  with  an  awl ;  or  pot  into  each 
bottle  1  or  3  peppercorns.  If  it  i»  desired  to 
ripen  it  qniek,  boU  some  coarse  sognr  in  water, 
and  when  eold  ferment  it  with  jeas^  Then  put  in 
3  or  4  apooneful  of  it,  with  2  cloves,  and  if  kept 
in  a  warm  place  it  will  be  ripe  the  next  day. 
When  the  ale  is  soar,  pat  into  it  a  little  syrup  of 
eapillaire,  and  ferment  it  with  yeast;  when  settled 
bottle  it,  and  put  a  olore  or  two  with  a  small  lump 
of  sugar  into  each  bottler  It  is  also  useful  to  put 
2  or  3  pieces  of  chalk,  or  some  powdered  chalk 
into  the  barrel  before  bottling. 

To  Bottle  Table  Beer. 
As  soon  as  a  cask  of  Uble  beer  is  reoeived  into 
the  house,  it  is  drawn  oiT  into  quart  etone  bottles, 
with  a  lump  of  white  sugar  in  each,  and  secnrely 
corked.  In  three  days  it  becomea  brisk,  is  equai 
in  strength  to  table  ale,  rf  markably  pleasant^  very 
wholesome,  and  will  keep  many  months. 

To  render  Bottled  Beer  Ripe, 

The  following  method  is  employed  in  Paris  by 
some  renders  of  bottled  beer,  to  render  it  what 
they  term  ripe.  It  is  merely  by  adding  to  each 
bottle  3  or  4  drops  of  yeast  and  a  lump  of  sugar 
of  the  size  of  a  large  nutmeg.  In  the  course  of 
24  hours,  by  this  addition,  stale  or  flat  beer  is 
rendered  moat  agreeably  brisk.  In  consequence 
of  the  fermentative  process  that  takes  place  in  it, 
a  small  deposit  follows,  and  on  this  account  the 
bottles  should  be  kept  in  an  erect  position.  By 
this  means  white  wine  may  likewise  be  rendered 
brisk. 

To  Manage  Alt  in  the  Cellar, 

In  general  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to 
keep  it  well  stopped  in  a  cool  cellar,  looking  occa- 
sionally to  see  that  there  is  no  leakage,  and  to 
open  the  vent-holes,  if  any  ooxings  appear  be- 
tween the  fftaves  of  the  stacks;  but  connoisseurs 
in  malt  liquor  may  adopt  some  of  the  following 
means :  Leave  the  cook-hole  of  an  upright  cask, 
or  the  vent-hole  of  an  horizontal  one,  open  for  2 
or  3  months ;  then  rack  off  into  another  cask  with 
1  or  2  Iba.  of  new  hops,  and  closely  bung  and  stop 
down. 

Or,  leave  the  vent-holef  open  a  month,  then 
stop,  and  about  a  month  before  tapping  draw  off  a 
little  and  mix  it  with  1  or  2  lbs.  of  new  hops, 
which,  having  poured  Into  the  cask,  it  is  again 
closely  stopped. 

Or,  salt  may  be  used  with  the  hops,  as  It  always 
gives  beer  the  flavor  of  age. 

To  Keep  Hope  /or  Future  Ulte, 

Hops  lose  all  their  fine  flavor  by  ezposnre  to 
the  air  and  damp.  I'hey  should  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
close  place,  and  lightly  packed. 


TO  MAKE  CIDER. 

After  the  apples  are  gathered  from  the  trees 
they  are  ground  into  what  is  oaljed  pommage, 
either  by  means  of  a  common  pressing  stone,  with 
a  circular  UH>ugh,  or  by  a  eider  mill,  which  is 
either  driven  by  the  hand,  or  by  horse-power. 
When  the  palp  is  thus  rednoed  to  a  great  degree 
of  fineness,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  cider  press,  where 
it  is  formed  by  pressure  into  a  kind  of  cake,  which 
is  called  the  ekeeee* 

This  is  effected  by  placing  clear,  sweet  straw  or 
hair  cloths  between  the  layers  of  pommage  till 
there  is  a  pile  of  10  or  12  layers.  This  pile  is 
then  subjected  to  different  degrees  of  pressure  in 
succession,  till  all  the  mutt  ox  Juice  ia  sqneeaed 


from  the  pommage.  This  jaioe,aAer  being  stnuned 
in  a  coarse  hair- sieve,  is  then  pat  either  into  open 
vats  or  close  casks,  and  the  pressed  pulp  is  either 
thrown  away  or  made  to  yield  a  weak  liqnor 
called  washings. 

After  the  liquor  has  undergone  the  proper  fer« 
mentation  in  these  close  vessels,  whioh  may  be 
best  effected  in  a  temperature  of  from  40®  to  60®, 
and  which  may  be  known  by  its  appearing  toler- 
ably elear,  and  having  a  vinous  sharpness  apoa 
the  tongue,  any  further  fermentation  must  be 
stopped  by  racking  off  the  pure  part  into  open  vea* 
sels  exposed  for  a  day  or  two  in  a^eool  situation. 
After  this  the  liquor  must  again  be  put  into  caski 
and  kept  ia  a  oool  place  during  winter.  Thn 
proper  time  for  racking  may  always  be  known  by 
the  brightness  of  the  liquor,  the  discharge  of  the 
fixed  air,  and  the  appearance  of  a  thick  crust 
formed  of  fragments  of  the  reduced  pulp.  Thn 
liquor  should  always  be  racked  off  anew,  as  often 
as  a  hissing  noise  is  heard,  or  as  it  ext&ngnishec 
a  candle  held  to  the  bung-hole. 

When  a  favorable  vinons  fermenUtion  has  been 
obtained,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  fill  up 
the  vessels  every  2  or  3  weeks,  to  supply  the  waste 
by  fermentation.  On  the  beginning  of  Mareh  thn 
liquor  will  be  bright  and  pure  and  fit  for  final 
racking,  which  should  be  done  in  fair  weather. 
When  the  bottles  are  filled  they  should  be  set  by 
uncorked  till  morning,  when  the  corks  must  be 
driven  in  tightly,  secured  by  wire  or  twine  and 
melted  rosin,  or  any  similar  substanoe. 

To  make  Devonekire  Cider, 

Prefer  the  bitter  sweet  apples,  mixed  with  mild 
sour,  in  the  proportion  of  one- third.  Oather  them 
when  ripe,  and  lay  them  in  heaps  in  the  orchard. 
Then  take  them  to  the  crushing  engine^  made  of 
iron  rollers  at  top  and  of  stone  underneath ;  afUr 
passing  through  whioh  they  are  received  into 
large  tubs  or  sieves,  and  are  then  called  pommage. 
They  are  afterwards  laid  on  the  vat  in  alternate 
layers  of  the  pommage  and  dean  straw,  called 
reeds.  They  are  then  pressed,  the  juice  running 
through  a  hair  sieve.  After  the  cider  is  pressed 
out  it  is  put  into  hogsheads,  where  it  remains  for 
2  or  3  days  previously  to  fermenting.  To  stop 
the  fermentation  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  clean  ves- 
sel, but  if  the  fermentation  be  very  strong,  2  or  8 
cans  of  cider  are  put  into  a  dean  vessel,  and  a 
match  of  brimstone  burnt  in  it ;  it  is  then  agi- 
tated, by  which  the  fermentation  of  that  quantity 
is  completely  stopped.  The  vessel  is  then  nearly 
filled,  the  fermentation  of  the  whole  is  checked^ 
and  the  cider  becomes  fine ;  but  if,  on  the  first 
operation,  the  fermentotion  is  not  checked,  it  is 
repeated  till  it  is  so,  and  continued  from  time  to 
time  till  the  cider  is  in  a  quiet  state  for  drinking. 

Some  persons,  instead  of  deadening  a  smidl 
quantity  with  a  match,  as  above  directed,  put 
from  1  to  2  pints  of  an  article  called  etum  (bought 
of  the  wine  coopers)  into  each  hogshead ;  but  the 
system  of  racking  as  often  as  the  fermentation  ap- 
pears, is  generally  preferred  by  the  cider  mantt- 
faeturers  of  Devonshire,  England. 

Abont  6  sacks,  or  24  bus.,  of  apples,  are  used 
for  a  hogshead  of  63  galls.  During  the  process^ 
if  the  weather  is  warm,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  it  on  in  the  shade,  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
every  means  keep  it  as  cool  as  possible. 

In  9  months  it  will  be  in  condition  for  bottling 
&t  drinking;  if  it  continue  thick,  use  some  isin- 
glass finings,  and  if  at  any  time  it  ferments  and 
threatens  acidity,  the  eure  is  to  radt  it  and  leave 
the  head  and  sediment. 

Scotch  Method. 

The  applei  are  reduced  to  BneUage,  by  beating 
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them  fn  »  stone  trough  (one  of  tboae  uted  st 
pomps  for  watering  hories)  with  pteoet  of  ash- 
poles,  need  in  the  manner  that  potatoes  are  mashed. 
The  press  consists  of  a  strong  box,  S  feet  square, 
and  20  inches  deep,  perforated  on  each  side  with 
•mall  anger  or  gimblet  holes.  It  is  placed  on  a 
frame  of  wood,  projeeting  3  inches  beyond  the 
base  of  the  box.  A  groove  is  out  in  this  projeetion 
1|  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  deep,  to  conTcy  the 
Jnioe  when  pressed  ont  6f  the  box  into  a  reeeiTing 

EaiL  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  follow- 
ig  manner :  The  box  is  filled  altomately  with 
strata  of  fresh  straw  and  mashed  fruit,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  inch  of  straw  to  2  inches  of  mucilage; 
these  are  piled  up  1  foot  higher  thsn  the  top  of 
the  box;  and  eare  is  taken  in  packing  the  box 
itself,  to  keep  the  fruit  and  straw  about  1  inch  from 
the  sides  of  the  box,  which  allows  the  Juice  to 
escape  freely.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the 
liquor  will  run  off  without  any  pressure.  This 
must  be  applied  gradually  at  first,  and  increased 
regularly  towards  the  conclusion.  A  box  of  the 
above  dimensions  will  require  about  2  tons  weight 
to  render  the  residuum  oompletoly  free  from  Juice. 
[The  residuum  is  excellent  food  for  pigs,  and 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  them.] 

The  necessary  pr^nre  is  obtained  very  easily, 
and  in  a  powerful  manner,  by  the  compound  lever 
pressing  upon  a  lid  or  sink  made  of  wood,  about 

2  inches  thick,  and  rendered  sufficiently  strong  by 

3  cross-bars.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  opening  of  the 
box  exactly ;  and  as  the  levers  force  the  lid  down, 
they  are  occasionally  slacked  or  taken  off,  and 
blocks  of  wood  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  lid,  to 
permit  the  levers  to  act,  even  aftor  the  lid  has 
entored  the  box  itself.  Additional  blocks  are  re- 
peated, until  the  whole  Juice  is  extracted.  The 
pressure  may  be  increased  more  or  less,  by  adding 
or  diminishing  the  weight  suspended  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lever. 

The  liquor  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  stand  un- 
disturbed 12  hours,  in  open  vessels,  to  deposit 
sediment.  The  pure  Juice  is  then  put  into  dean 
easks,  and  placed  in  a  proper  situation  to  ferment, 
the  temperature  being  from  66^  to  609.  The  fer- 
mentetion  will  commence  sooner  or  later,  depend- 
bog  chiefly  on  the  temperature  of  the  spartment 
where  the  liquor  is  kept;  in  most  oases,  during 
the  first  3  or  4  days ;  but  sometimes  it  will  re- 
quire more  than  a  week  to  begin  this  process.  If 
the  fermentation  begins  early  and  proceeds  rapidly, 
the  liquor  must  be  racked  off,  and  put  into  fresh 
easks  in  2  or  3  days;  but  if  this  does  not  teke 
place  at  an  early  period,  and  proceeds  slowly,  6  or 
6  days  may  elapse  before  it  is  racked.  In  general, 
it  is  necessary  to  rack  the  liquor  at  least  twice. 
If,  notwithstanding,  the  fermentation  continues 
briskly,  the  racking  must  be  repeated ;  otherwise 
the  vinous  fermentetion,  by  proceeding  too  far, 
may  terminate  in  acetous  fermentetion,  when 
▼inegar  would  be  the  result. 

In  racking  off  the  liquor  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  free  of  sediment,  and  the  teum  or  yeast  produced 
by  the  fermentetion.  A  supply  of  spare  liquor 
must  be  reserved  to  fill  up  the  barrels  occasionally, 
while  the  fermentetion  continues.  As  soon  as  this 
eeases,  the  barrels  should  be  bunged  up  closely, 
and  the  bungs  covered  with  rosin,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  air.  If  the  cider  is  weak,  it  should 
remain  in  the  cask  about  9  months;  if  strong,  12 
er  18  months  is  necessary  before  it  should  be 
botUed. 

To  Manage  Oidtr  and  Perry. 

To  fine  and  improve  the  flavor  of  I  hogshead, 
take  1  gaL  of  good  French  brandy,  with  ^  os.  of 
eochineal,  1  lb.  of  alum,  and  8  lbs.  sugar-candy ; 
bruise  them  all  well  in  a  mortar,  and  infuse  them 


in  the  brandy  for  a  day  or  two;  then  mix  tb« 
whole  with  the  cider,  and  stop  it  close  for  6  or  6 
months.    After  which,  if  fine,  bottle  it  off. 

Cider  or  perry,  when  bottled  in  hot  weather, 
should  be  left  a  day  or  two  uncorked,  that  it  maj 
get  flat ;  bnt  if  too  flat  in  the  cask,  and  soon  want- 
ed for  use,  put  into  each  bottle  a  small  lump  or 
two  of  sugar- candy,  4  or  6  raisins,  or  a  small  piece 
of  raw  bfwf ;  any  of  which  will  much  improre  the 
liquor,  and  make  it  brifker. 

Cider  should  be  well  corked  and  waxed,  and 
packed  upright  in  a^  cool  place.  A  few  bottles 
may  always  be  kept  in  a  wanner  place  to  lipea 
and  be  ready  for  use. 

To  malcM  Cheap  Cider  from  Raieine. 

Take  14  lbs.  of  raisins  with  the  stelks ;  wash 
them  out  in  4  or  5  waters,  till  t^e  water  remains 
clear;  then  pot  them  into  a  clean  cask  with  the 
head  out,  and  put  fi  galls,  of  good  water  apoa 
them;  after  which  cover  it  well  up,  and  let  It 
stand  10  days.  Then  rack  it  off  into  another  elean 
cask,  which  has  a  brass  cook  in  it,  and  in  4  or  $ 
days'  time  it  will  be  fit  for  bottling.  When  it  has 
been  in  the  bottles  7  or  8  days,  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.  A  little  coloring  should  be  added  when  put- 
ting into  the  cask  the  second  time.  The  raisins 
may  afterwards  be  used  for  vinegar. 

To  make  Perry, 

Perry  is  made  after  the  same  manner  as  eider, 
only  from  pears,  which  must  be  quite  dry.  The 
best  peers  for  this  purpose  are  such  as  are  least  fit 
for  eating,  and  the  redder  they  are  the  better. 

Obeervatione  on  Cider, 

From  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  in 
the  United  Stetes,  and  the  almost  endless  variety 
of  ite  apples,  it  follows  that  much  diversity  of 
taste  and  flavor  will  necessarily  be  found  in  the 
cider  that  is  made  from  them. 

To  make  good  cider  the  following  general,  bnt 
important  rules  should  be  attended  to.  They  de- 
mand a  little  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary  mode 
of  collecting  and  mashing  apples  of  all  sorte,  rot- 
tm  and  sound,  sweet  and  sour,  dirty  and  clean, 
from  the  tree  and  the  soil,  and  the  rest  of  the  slov- 
enly process  usually  employed ;  but  in  return  they 
produce  you  a  wholesome,  high-flavored,  sound, 
and  palateble  liquor,  that  always  commands  an 
adequate  price,  instead  of  a  solution  of  "  villain- 
ous compounds,"  in  a  poisonous  and  aoid  wash^ 
that  no  man  in  his  senses  will  drink. 

Oeneral  Rulet  for  making  Cider. 

1.  Always  choose  perfectly  ripe  and  sound  fruik 

2.  Pick  the  apples  by  hand.  An  active  boy, 
with  a  bag  slung  over  his  shoulders,  will  soon  clear 
a  tree.  Apples  that  have  lain  any  time  on  the  soil 
contract  an  earthy  taste,  which  will  always  be 
found  in  the  cider. 

3.  After  fweofiNj/,  and  before  being  ground,  wipe 
them  dry,  and  if  any  are  found  bruised  or  rotten, 
put  them  in  a  heap  by  themselves,  for  an  inferior 
cider  to  make  vinegar. 

4.  Always  use  hair-cloths  instead  of  straws,  to 
place  between  the  layers  of  pommage.  The  straw 
when  heated  gives  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the 
cider. 

6.  As  the  cider  runs  from  the  press,  let  it  pass 
through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  large  open  vessel  that 
will  hold  as  much  juice  as  can  be  expressed  in  ooe 
day.  In  a  day,  or  sometimes  lesi^  tne  pumioe  will 
rise  to  the  top,  and  in  a  short  tiuie  grow  very 
thick ;  when  little  white  bubbles  break  through  i^ 
draw  off  the  liquor  by  a  spigot  plnced  about  thrss 
inches  from  the  bottom,  so  that  the  lees  may  be 
left  quietly  behind.         ^ 
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6.  The  eider  miut  be  drawn  off  into  rerj  elean 
rireet  cMks,  and  olosely  watched.  The  moment 
the  white  bubbles  before  mentioned  are  peroeired 
riming  at  the  bang-hole,  rack  it  again.  When  the 
fermentation  it  completely  at  an  end,  fill  ap  the 
eaak  with  eider,  in  all  respeota  like  that  already 
oontainei  in  it,  and  bong  it  op  tight;  preTioos  to 


wbieb  a  tombler  of  MOMl^otl  may  be  poured  into 
the  bang  hole. 

Sovnd,  well  made  cider,  that  haa  been  produced 
as  described,  and  without  any  foreign  miztares, 
excepting  always  that  of  good  cogniac  brandy 
(which  added  to  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  gal.  to 
30,  greatly  improves  it),  is  a  pleasant,  eooling  and 
nsefol  beTcrage. 
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.dmerieaa  Wtaet. 

The  term  wine  is  properly  applied  on^  to  the 
femMnted  joieeof  the  grape,  but  is  popularly  used 
in  *  more  extended  se&ae.  What  are  termed 
domestic  wines  made  from  the  currant,  gooseberry, 
etc,  are  often  supposed  to  be  more  wholesome 
and  less  intoxicating  than  the  wine  of  the  grape. 
This  is  an  error;  they  are  more  acid  than  true 
wrine,  and  have  added  to  them  sugar  and  spirits, 
neither  of  which  are  necessary  with  good  grape 
Juioe.  The  culture  of  the  grape  and  manufacture 
of  wine  hare  increased  very  rapidly  in  the  United 
States  of  late  years,  and  the  time  is  not  very  dis- 
tant when  we  shaU  be  independent  of  foreign 
aottrees  of  supply. 

TAs  FtiM. 

The  rarieties  of  grape  employed  in  wine-mak- 
ing,  in  the  United  States,  are  the  Catawba,  Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill  (Cape),  Isabella,  and  Soupper- 
Bong.  In  California*  now  so  noted  for  its  wine 
product,  the  vines  are  of  Spanish  origin.  Of 
those  named,  the  two  first  varieties  are  most 
prised.  Vines  require  a  dry,  airy  situation,  pre- 
ferably with  a  southern  or  eastern  exposure. 

Picking  Ac  FrmiL 

The  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  stay  on  the  vines 
until  /Hlljf  ripe.  If  any  error  is  committed  it 
should  be  that  of  allowing  it  to  remain  too  long. 
A  slight  frost  will  not  injure  the  grape  for  wine- 
making,  but  rather  improve  it.  Remove  all  un- 
ripe and  bad  berries.  In  some  eases  the  berries 
are  detached  from  the  stem,  in  others  not;  the 
latter  method  is  most  usual.  All  vessels  and 
utensils  used  in  wine-making,  must  be  most 
terHpuioH^ly  clean  when  used,  and  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  after  using.  Without  attention 
to  this  good  wine  cannot  be  made.  Qrapes  should 
not  be  gathered  in  damp  weather  nor  when  the 
dew  is  on  them. 

Bxtraetimg  tke  Juiet. 

The  grapes  are  first  crushed,  the  object  being 
to  break  the  skin  and  pulp,  but  not  the  seeds. 
This  may  be  done  in  any  of  the  ordinary  cider- 
mills  sold  at  the  agricultural  warehouses,  or  on 
the  small  scale  by  bruising  in  a  masbing-tub. 
The  juice  is  then  expressed  as  directed  in  making 
eider.  Fur  extracting  juice  offmits  on  the  small 
scale  the  ordinary  clothes-wringer  will  be  found 
very  useful.  The  expressed  juice  is  termed  mu9t, 
the  remaining  seeds,  husks,  etc.,  after  being 
pressed,  are  put  on  the  manure  pile  or  used  for 
making  Inferior  brandy. 

Ftrmtnting  the  Mutt, 

In  this  country  the  fermentation  is  performed 
in  barrels;  abroad  vats  are  used.  The  barrels 
fbonld,  if  new,  be  filled  with  pure  water,  and  left  to  I 


soak  for  10  or  16  days ;  then  well  scalded  out,  and 
fumigated  by  means  of  a  match  made  by  dipping 
paper  or  rag  into  melted  sulphur.  When  not  in 
use  they  must  be  kept  bunged,  end  each  year  they 
must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  or  fumigated  before 
using. 

The  barrels  are  to  be  filled  within  6  or  6  inches 
of  the  top.  The  beginning  of  the/ermentation  is 
shoVn  by  a  slight  rise  in  temperature,  this  soon 
increases,  the  liquid  froths,  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
escapes ;  in  2  or  8  weeks  this  ceases,  the  lees  settle 
and  the  wine  becomes  clear.  Fermeutation  ont  of 
eoHtnet  of  air  is  accomplished  by  having  a  bung 
fitted  with  a  tube  which  dips  under  the  surface  of 
a  pon  of  water,  The  gas  escapes  through  the 
water,  but  the  air  cannot  enter  the  cask.  This  it 
considered  a  greet  ifnprovement  by  many.  The 
bong  should  not  be  inserted  until  fermentation 
has  begun.  As  soon  as  fermentation  has  ceased, 
fill  up  the  cask  and  bung  tightly.  If  you  have 
not  the  same  wine  with  which  to  fill  the  cask,  put 
in  enough  well-washed  fiinty  pebbles. 

Backing, 
The  object  of  racking  is  to  draw  the  wine  f^om 
its  lees,  which  contain  various  impurities,  and  the 
yeast  is  the  fermentation.  Some  rack  more  than 
once,  others  but  once.  Rehfuss  recommends  to 
draw  off  the  wine  into  fresh  casks  in  December, 
and  again  in  March  or  April,  and  again  in  the 
fail;  after  that  only  in  the  fall.  Buchanan  re- 
commends one  racking  in  March  or  April.  It  is 
objected  to  frequent  racking  that  it  injures  the 
aroma  of  the  wine,  and  renders  it  liable  to  become 
acid.  The  wine  may  be  drawn  off  with  the  sy- 
phon or  by  the  spigot;  care  being  taken  not  to  dis- 
turb the  lees. 

luring  Fermentation. 

About,  the  time  that  the  vines  begin  to  shoot 
the  wine  undergoes  a  second  but  moderate  fermen- 
tation, after  which  it  fines  itself,  and  if  kept  well 
bunged  will  continue  tc  improve  by  age.  During 
the  spring  fermentation  the  bungs  may  be  slightly 
loosened ;  otherwise  the  easks,  if  not  strong,  may 
burst,  and  the  wine  be  lost.  It  is  better  kept  in 
bottles.  Wine  may  be  bottled  in  a  year  after  it  is 
msde,  two  years  will  be  better.  The  bottles 
should  be  sealed  and  laid  on  their  sides  in  a  oool 
place. 

Sparkling  Winee, 

The  above  directions  will  give  a  still  wine  of  fine 
quality ;  no  sugar,  spirits  or  other  addition  is  re- 
quired. To  make  a  sparkling  wine  is  a  matter  of 
nicety,  and  requires  considerable  experience ;  and 
cellars,  vaults  and  buildings  enpecially  adapted  to 
the  process.  Abroad  the  wine  fs  buttled  during 
the  first  fermentation ;  although  air  is  necessary 
to  the  beginning  of  fermentation,  yet  it  will  go  on 
when  once  begun  if  air  be  excluded.    The  most 
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•OBtinoing  to  fennent  in  the  bottles,  tiiogM  gene- 
rated is  absorbed  by  the  Hqaid  ander  iti  own  prea- 
■ore.    A  Tory  large  percentage  of  bottles  borsta. 

In  tbe  spring  following  the  pressing  of  tbe  grapes 
tlie  wine  is  mixed  with  a  email  quantity  of  sugar, 
and  pat  into  strong  bottles,  the  oorks  of  whioh  are 
well  fastened  with  wire  and  twine.  The  spring 
fermentation  is  accelerated  by  the  sugar,  and  the 
earbonie  aoid  generated  produoes  pressure  enough 
to  bnrst  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  bottles. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  the  liquid  has  become  clear. 
To  get  rid  of  the  sediment  the  bottles  are  put  in  a 
rack  with  the  necks  inclining  downward,  and  fre- 
qnently  shaken,  the  sediment  deposits  near  and 
on  the  oork,  and  is  blown  out  when  the  wires  are 
eat  More  sugar  is  added  for  sweetness ;  the  bot- 
tles reeorked,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  wine  is  ready 
for  use. 

Aeiditg  of  Winm, 

The  aoidity  of  wine  made  from  ripe  grapes  is 
due  to  oream  of  tartar  or  bitartrate  of  potassa. 
The  grapes  always  CMntain  a  larger  proportion 
than  the  wine,  as  mneh  of  it  is  deposited  during 
fermentation,  forming  ArgoU  of  oommeroe.  Tan- 
nie  acid  always  presentygiring,  when  in  quantity, 
Mtringenoy  or  roughness.  Citric  aoid  is  found  in 
wine  made  from  unripe  grapes;  malic  and  oxalic 
acids  in  those  made  from  currants,  rhubarb,  etc 
The  eream  of  tartar  gradually  deposits  as  wine 

S-ows  older,  forming  the  crust  or  bees-wing, 
enoe  wine  of  grape  improres  with  age.  Domes- 
tic wines  do  not  deposit  their  acids,  whioh  hare 
therefore  to  be  disguised  by  the  addition  of 
•agar.  Acetic  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol  of  wine.  When  considerable  in  quan- 
tity the  wine  is  said  to  be  ''  pricked."  Moselle 
and  Rhine  wine  are  among  the  most  aoid,  and 
Sherry  and  Port  among  the  least  so, 

SwMt  Winea, 

Such  as  Malaga,  are  made  by  allowing  tbe 
grapes  to  remain  on  the  Tine  until  partially  dried. 
The  must  is  also  cTaporated  about  one-third  be- 
fore fermentation.  Wines,  such  as  still  Catawba. 
Claret,  etc.,  which  contain  little  or  no  sugar,  are 
ealled  dry. 

Proportion  of  Alcohol  in  TTtMe*. 

The  following  gives  the  average  proportion  of 
absolute  alcohol  in  100  parts  by  measure :  Port, 
Madeira,  Sherry,  20;  Claret,  CaUwba,  Hock, 
and  Champagne,  11;  Domestic  wines,  10  to  20; 
,  alcohol  gives  the  9tr«ngtk  or  body  to  wine.  It  is 
often  added  to  poor  wines  to  make  them  keep, 
and  to  increase  their  intoxicating  qualities. 

BotUing  and  Corking, 

Fine  clear  weather  is  best  for  bottling  all  sorts 
of  wines,  and  much  oleaoliness  is  required.  The 
first  consideration,  in  bottling  wines,  is  to  exam- 
ine  and  see  if  the  wines  are  in  a  proper  state. 
The  wines  should  be  fine  and  brilliant,  or  they  will 
never  brighten  after. 

The  bottles  must  be  all  sound,  olean  and  dry, 
with  plenty  of  good  sound  oorks. 

The  cork  Is  to  be  put  in  with  the  hand,  and 
then  driven  well  in  with  a  flat  wooden  mallet,  the 
weight  of  which  ought  to  be  1^  lbs.,  but,  however, 
not  to  exceed  li  lbs.,  for  if  the  mallet  be  too  light 
or  too  heavy  it  will  not  drive  the  cork  in  properly, 
and  may  break  the  bottle.  The  oorks  must  so 
completely  fill  np  the  neck  of  each  bottle  as  to 
render  them  air-tight,  but  leave  a  spaoe  of  an 
inch  between  the  wine  and  the  neck. 

When  all  the  wine  is  bottled,  it  is  to  be  stored 
in  a  cool  cellar,  and  on  no  account  on  the  bottles' 
bottoms,  but  on  their  sides  and  in  saw- dust. 


I    Mr.  CfamelTt  Rooeipi  for  Bed  (hoo^erry  Wimm. 

Take  cold  soft  water,  10  gall*. ;  red  gooseber- 
ries, 11  galls.,  and  ferment  Now  mix  raw  augnr, 
16  lbs. ;  beet-root,  sliced,  2  lbs. ;  and  red  tartar,  ia 
fine  powder,  1  os.  Afterwards  put  in  saaaatras 
chips,  1  lb.,  and  brandy,  1  galL,  or  lees.  This  will 
make  18  galls. 

AMo/Jker.  — When  the  weather  is  dry,  gather 
gooseberries  about  the  time  they  are  half  ripe; 
pick  them  clean,  put  the  qaantity  of  a  |;e7k  into  a 
convenient  vessel,  and  bruise  them  with  a  pieoa 
of  wood,  taking  as  much  care  as  poaitible  to  keep 
the  seeds  whole.  Now  having  put  the  pulp  Into  a 
canvas  bag,  press  out  all  the  juice;  and  to  every 
gallon  of  the  gooseberries  add  about  3  Ibe.  of  fina 
loaf  sugar ;  mix  the  whole  together  by  stirring  it 
with  a  stick,  and  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  qnite  dis- 
solved, pour  it  into  a  convenient  cask,  which  wiU 
bold  it  exactly.  If  the  quantity  be  about  8  or  9 
galls.,  let  it  stand  a  fortnight ;  if  30  galls..  40  days, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  taking  eare  the  place  yon 
set  it  in  be  cool.  After  standing  the  proper  time^ 
draw  it  off  from  the  leea,  and  put  it  into  another 
clean  vessel  of  equal  sise,  or  into  tbe  same^  after 
pouring  the  lees  out,  and  making  it  clean :  let  a 
eask  of  10  or  12  galla  stand  for  about  3  months 
and  20  galls,  for  5  months,  after  whioh  it  will  bt 
fit  for  bottling  off. 

Bed  and  WliU  Goonhwry  Wine, 

Take  cold  soft  water,  3  galls. ;  red  gooseberries^ 
H  galls. ;  white  gooseberries,  2  galls.    Ferment. 

Now  mix  raw  sugar,  5  lbs. ;  honey,  H  lbs. ;  tar- 
tar, in  fine  powder,  1  os.  Afterwards  pat  in  bitter 
almonds,  2  os. ;  sweetbriar,  I  small  handful ;  anl 
brandy,  1  galL,  or  lees.    This  will  make  6  pdla. 

WhiU  Oooeeberry  or  Champagne  Witte, 

Take  cold  soft  water,  4|  galls. ;  white  gooseber- 
ries, 5  galls.    Ferment 

Now  mix  refined  sugar,  6  lbs. ;  honey,  4  lbs. ; 
white  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  1  os.  Put  in  orange 
and  lemon-peel,  1  os.  dry,  or  2  os.  fresh;  and  add 
white  brandy,  i  gall.    This  will  make  9  galls. 

Oooeeberry  Wine  of  the  Beet  Quality,  reeembling 

Champagne. 
To  each  pint  of  tvAl  ripe  gooseberries,  mashed, 
add  one  pint  of  water,  milk  warm,  in  whiek 
has  been  dissolved  one  pound  of  single-refined 
sugar ;  stir  the  whole  well,  and  cover  up  the  tub 
with  a  blanket,  to  preserve  the  heat  generated  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  ingredients;  let  them  re- 
main in  this  vessel  8  days,  stirring  them  twice  or 
thrice  a  day ;  strain  off  tbe  liquor  through  a  sieves 
afterwards  through  a  coarse  linen  cloth;  put  it 
into  the  cask ;  it  will  ferment  without  yeast    Let 
the  cask  be  kept  Aill  with  some  of  the  liquor  re- 
served for  the  purpose.    It  will  ferment  for  10 
days,  sometimes  for  8  weeks ;  when  oeased,  and 
only  a  hissing  noise  remains,  draw  off  2  or  3  bot- 
tles, according  to  the  strength  you  wish  it  to  have, 
from  every  20  pint  cask,  and  fill  up  the  eask  with 
brandy  or  whiskey ;  but  brandy  is  preferable.    To 
make  it  very  good,  and  that  it  may  keep  well,  add 
as  much  Sherry,  together  with  h  os.  of  isinglasa 
dissolved  in  water  to  make  it  quite  liquid :  stir  the 
whole  welL    Bung  the  cask  up,  and  surround  the 
bung  with  clay ;  the  closer  it  is  bunged  the  better; 
a  fortnight  after,  if  it  be  olear  at  top,  taste  it;  if 
not  sweet  enough,  add  more  sugar;  22  lbs.  is  tbe 
just  quantitv  in  sJl  for  20  pints  of  wine ;  leave  the 
wine  6  months  in  the  eask ;  but  after  being  quite 
fine,  the  sooner  it  is  bottled  the  more  it  wil 
sparkle  and  resemble  Champagne.    The  prooesa 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  plaoe  where  the  heat  ia 
between  48®  and  66®  Fahr.    Ourrant  wine  may 
be  made  in  the  same  manner. 
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Ooo$eherrjf  and  Cfurrtint  Wintt, 

Tbe  following  nethod  of  making  sap«rior  goose- 
berry and  onnraot  winoa  is  reoouimended  in  a 
f  reiieb  work :  For  currant  wine,  8  Iba.  of  honey 
are  diaaolred  in  15  galls,  of  boiling  water,  to  wbioh, 
vfaen  olariftedi  is  aidded  tbe  juioe  of  8  Iba.  of  red 
or  white  eurrants.  It  is  then  fennented  for  24 
hovra,  and  2  lbs.  of  sngmr  to  every  2  gulls,  of  water 
are  added.  The  preparation  is  afterwards  elari- 
fied  with  the  whites  of  eggs  and  oream  of  tartar. 
For  gooseberry  wine,  the  fro  it  is  gathered  dry 
when  about  half  ripe,  and  then  pounded  in  a  mor- 
tar. The  juice,  when  properly  strained  throngh  a 
esuBTas  bag,  is  mixed  with  sugar,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  lbs.  to  every  2  galls,  uf  juioe.  It  is  then  left 
in  a  qniet  state  for  15  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
wbSeh  it  is  carefully  poured  off,  and  left  to  ferment 
for  3  months  when  the  quantity  is  under  15  galls., 
and  for  5  months  when  double  that  quantity.  It 
Is  then  bottled,  and  soon  becomes  fit  for  drinking. 

Another, — Take  cold  soft  water,  5}  galls. ;  gfK>se- 
berries  and  eurrants,  4  galls.  Ferment.  Then 
add,  raw  sugar,  12^  lbs.;  tartar,  in  fine  powder, 
1  OS. ;  ginger,  in  powder,  3  ox. ;  sweet  maijoram, 
i  a  handful;  whiakey,  1  qt  ThU  will  make  9 
galls. 

Jied  Ottrrant  Wine, 

Take  cold  soft  water,  11  galls. ;  red  eurrants,  8 
galls.;  raspberries,  1  qt  Ferment.  Mix,  raw 
angar,  20  lbs. ;  beet-root,  sliced,  2  lbs. ;  and  red 
tartar,  in  fine  powder,  3  os.  Put  in  1  nutmeg,  in 
fine  powder ;  add  brandy,  1  gall.  This  will  make 
18  nils. 

Anotker. —  Put  5  qts.  of  currants  and  1  pint  of 
xaspberries  to  every  2  galls,  of  water;  let  them 
soak  a  night;  then  squeese  and  break  tbem  well. 
Next  day  rob  them  well  through  a  fine  sieve  till 
the  juice  is  expressed,  washing  the  skins  with 
•ome  of  the  water;  then,  to  every  gallon,  put  4 
lbs.  of  the  best  sugar,  put  it  into  your  barrel,  and 
eet  the  bung  lightly  in.  In  2  or  3  days  add  a 
bottle  of  good  Cogniao  brandy  to  every  4  galls. ; 
bung  it  dose,  but  leave  out  tbe  spigot  for  a  few 
days.    It  is  very  good  in  3  years,  better  in  4. 

Another, — Boil  4  galls,  of  spring  water,  and  stir, 
into  it  8  lbs.  of  honey ;  when  thoroughly  dissolved, 
take  it  off  the  fire ;  then  stir  it  well  in  order  to 
raise  the  scum,  which  take  dean  off,  and  oool  the 
liquor. 

When  thus  prepared,  press  out  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  juice  of  red  currants  moderately  ripe, 
vhich  being  well  strained,  mix  well  with  the 
water  and  honey,  then  put  tbem  into  a  cask  or  a 
large  earthen  vessel,  and  let  them  stand  to  ferment 
for  24  hours;  then  to  every  gallon  add  2  lbs.  of 
fine  sugar,  stir  them  well  to  raise  the  scum,  and 
when  well  setUed  take  it  off,  and  add  |f  an  oi.  of 
oream  of  tartar,  with  the  whites  of  2  or  3  eggs,  to 
refine  it  When  the  wine  is  well  settled  and  clear 
draw  it  off  into  a  small  vessel,  or  bottle  it  up, 
keeping  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Of  white  currants  a  wine  after  tbe  same  manner 
maybe  made,  that  will  equal  in  strength  and  plea- 
santness many  sorts  of  white  wine;  but  as  for  the 
black  or  Dutch  currants,  they  are  seldom  used, 
•xoept  for  the  preparation  of  medicinal  wines. 

Another, — Gather  the  currants  in  dry  weather, 
put  them  into  a  pan  and  bruise  them  with  a 
wooden  pestle;  let  them  stand  about  20  hours, 
after  which  strain  through  a  sieve ;  add  3  lbs.  of 
fine  powdered  sugar  to  each  4  quarts  of  tbe  liquor, 
and  after  shaking  it  well  fill  the  vessel,  ond  put  a 
quart  of  good  brandy  to  every  7  gallons.  In  4 
weeks,  if  it  does  not  prove  quite  dear,  draw  it  off 
into  another  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  previous  to 
bottling  it  off  about  10  days. 


Bed  and  White  Cfnmnt  Wine, 
Take  of  c<»ld  soft  water,  12  galls. ;  white  cur- 
rants, 4  galls.;  red  oumnts,  3'gails.  FenneoL 
Mix,  raw  sugar,  25  lbs.:  white  tartar,  in  fine  p«»w- 
der,  3  ox.  Put  in  sweet-briar  leaves.  1  handful ; 
lavender  leaves,  1  handful;  then  add  spirits,  2 
qts.  or  more.    This  will  make  18  galls. 

Dutch  Currant  Wine, 
Take  of  cold  soft  water,  9  galls. ;  red  currants, 
10  galls.  Ferment  Mix,  raw  sugar,  10  lbs.; 
beet-root,  slioed,  2  lbs. ;  red  tartar,  in  fine  powder, 
2  OS.  Put  in  bitter  almonds.  1  oa.;  ginger,  in 
powder,  2  os. ;  then  add  brandy,  1  qt  This  will 
make  18  galls. 

Dnteh  Red  Cnrmnt  Wine, 
Take  of  cold  soft  water,  11  galls.;  red  currants, 

8  galls.  Ferment  Mix,  raw  sugar,  12  lbs.;  red 
tartar,  in  fine  powder,  2  oa.  Put  in  coriander 
seed,  bruised,  2  oi.;  then  add  whiskey,  2  qts. 
This  will  make  18  galls. 

Mirtd  Berrire/rom  a  SmnU  Oarden, 
Take  of  oold  soft  water,  11  galls. ;  fruit,  8  galls. 
Ferment  Mix,  treacle,  14  or  16  lbs.;  tartar,  in 
powder,  1  os.  Put  in  ginger,  in  powder,  4  os. ; 
sweet  herbs,  2  handfbis ;  then  add  spirits,  1  or  2 
qts.    This  will  make  18  galls. 

To  make  Oomponnd  Wine, 
An  excellent  family  wine  may  be  made  of  equal 
parts  of  red,  white  and  black  currants,  ripe  cher- 
ries, and  raspberries,  well  bruised,  and  mixed  with 
soft  water,  in  the  proportion  of  4  lbs.  of  fruit  to 

1  gall,  of  water.  When  strained  and  pressed,  S 
lbs.  of  moist  sugar  are  to  be  added  to  each  gtlU 
of  liquid.  After  standing  open  for  3  days,  during 
which  it  is  to  be  stirred  frequently,  it  is  to  be  put 
into  a  barrel,  and  left  for  a  fortnight  to  work, 
when  a  ninth  part  of  brandy  is  to  be  added,  and 
the  whole  bunged  down.  In  a  few  months  it  will 
be  a  most  excellent  wine. 

Other  Mixed  Frnite  of  the  Berry  kind. 
Take  of  cold  soft  water,  2  galls.;  fruit,  18  galls. 
Ferment    Honey,  9  lbs. ;  tartar,  in  fine  powder, 

2  OS.  Put  in  peach  leaves,  6  handfuls:  then  add 
brandy,  1  galL    This  will  make  18  galls. 

White  Currant  Wine, 
Take  of  oold  soft  water,  0  galls. ;  white  currants, 

9  galls.;  white  gooseberries,  1  gall.  Ferment 
Mix,  refined  sugar,  25  lbs. ;  white  tartar,  in  pow- 
der, 1  OS.;  clary  seed,  bruised,  2  oa.;  or  clary 
flowers  or  sorrel  flowers,  4  handfuls;  then  add 
white  brandy,  1  gall.    This  will  make  18  galls. 

Another,  —  Take  of  oold  soft  water,  10  galls.; 
white  currants,  10  galls.  Ferment  Mix,  refined 
sugar,  25  lbs. ;  white  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  I  os.; 
then  add  bitter  almonds,  2  oa. ;  and  white  brandy^ 
IgaUL    This  will  make  18  galls. 

Black  Currant  Wine, 

Take  of  cold  soft  water,  10  galls. ;  blaok  eor* 
rants,  0  galls.;  strawberries,  3  galls.  Ferment 
Mix,  raw  sugar,  25  lbs. ;  red  tartar,  in  fine  pow- 
der, 6  oz. ;  orange-thyme,  2  handfuls;  then  add 
brandy,  2  or  3  qU.    This  will  make  18  galls. 

Another,  —  Take  of  oold  soft  water,  12  galls.; 
blaok  currants,  5  galls. ;  white  or  red  currants,  or 
both,  3  galls.  Ferment  Mix,  raw  sugar,  30  lbs. 
or  less ;  red  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  5  os. ;  ginger, 
in  powder,  5  os. ;  then  add  brandy,  1  gall,  or  less. 
This  will  make  18  galls. 

Another,  veryAne, — To  every  8  qts.  of  juice  add 
as  much  of  cold  water,  and  to  every  3  qts.  of  the 
mixture  add  3  lbs.  of  good,  pure  sugar.  Put  it 
into  a  cask,  reserving  some  to  fill  up.  Bet  the 
cask  in  a  warm,  dry  room,  and  it  will  ferment  of 
itself.  When  this  is  over  skim  off  the  reftise,  and 
fill  up  with  what  you  have  nearred  for  this  par- 
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poM.  Wb«ii  it  liM  done  workinic,  ftdd  3  qta.  of 
Drandy  to  40  qts.  of  the  wine.  Bang  it  vp  elote 
for  10  months,  then  bottle  it.  The  thioli  part  may 
be  separated  by  straining,  and  the  pereolating 
liquor  he  bottled  also.  Keep  it  for  12  months. 
Strawberry  Wine, 

Take  of  eold  soft  water,  7  galls. ;  eider,  6  galls. ; 
itrawberries,  6  galls.  Ferment.  Mix,  raw  sngar, 
16  lbs. :  red  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  3  os.;  the  peel 
and  jnice  of  2  lemons ;  then  add  brandy,  2  or  8 
qU.    This  will  make  18  gulls. 

Another,  —  Take  of  eold  soft  water,  10  galls.; 
strawberries,  9  galls.  FermeoL  Mix,  raw  sugar, 
25  lbs.;  red  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  3  os. ;  2  lemons 
and  2  oranges,  peel  and  joiee;  then  add  brandy, 
IgalL    This  will  make  18  galls. 

Baepherrjf  Wf»4, 
Take  of  eold  soft  water,  6  galls. ;  eider,  4  galls. ; 
raspberries,  6  galls.;  any  other  fruit,  8  galls. 
Ferment  Mix,  raw  sugar,  18  or  20  lbs.;  red 
tartar,  in  fine  powder,  8  oi. ;  orange  and  lemon- 
peel,  2  OS.  dry,  or  4  ot.  fVesh ;  then  add  brandy, 
8  qts.     This  will  make  18  galls. 

i4No(Aer.  — Gather  the  raspberries  when  ripe, 
husk  them  and  bruise  them;  then  strain  them 
through  a  bag  into  jars  or  other  vessels.  Boil  the 
juiee,  and  to  every  galL  put  1^  lbs.  of  lump  sugar. 
Now  add  whites  of  eggv,  and  let  the  whole  boil 
for  15  minutes,  skimming  it  as  the  froth  rises. 
When  oool  and  settled,  deoant  the  liquor  into  a 
cask,  adding  yeast  to  make  it  ferment  When 
this  has  taken  plaoe,  add  1  pint  of  white  wine,  or 
i  a  pint  of  proof  spirit  to  each  gall,  eontained  in 
the  cask,  and  hang  a  bag  in  it  oontaining  1  os.  of 
braised  maoe.  In  3  months,  if  kept  in  a  oool 
place,  it  will  be  very  excellent  and  delioious  wine. 
Mulberry  Wine. 

On  a  dry  day  gather  mulberries,  when  they  are 
Just  changed  from  redness  to  a  shining  black; 
spread  tbem  thinly  on  a  fine  cloth,  or  on  a  floor 
or  table,  for  24  hours,  and  then  press  them.  Boil 
a  gall,  of  water  with  each  gall,  of  juioe;  putting 
to  every  gall,  of  water  1  os.  of  cinnamon  bark  and  9 
os.  of  sugar  candy  flnely  powdered.  Skim  and 
strain  the  water  when  it  is  taken  off  and  settled, 
and  put  to  it  the  mulberry-juice.  Now  add  to 
every  gall,  of  the  mixture  a  pint  of  white  or 
Rhenish  wine.  Let  the  whole  stand  in  a  cask  to 
ferment  for  6  or  9  days.  When  settled,  draw  it 
off  into  bottles  and  keep  it  cool. 
Elderberry  Wiite, 

Take  of  cold  soft  water,  16  galls.;  Malaga  rai- 
sins, 60  lbs.;  elderberries,  4  giUls.;  red  tartar  in 
fine  powder,  4  os.  Mix  ginger  in  powder,  5  os.; 
cinnamon,  doves,  and  maoe,  of  each  2  os. ;  3  or- 
anges or  lemons,  peel  and  juioe;  then  add  1  galL 
of  brandy.    This  will  make  18  galls. 

Another, — In  making  elder- juice  let  the  berries 
be  fully  ripe,  and  all  the  stalks  clean  picked  from 
them ;  then,  have  a  press  ready  for  drawing  off  all 
the  juice,  and  4  hair-cloth 9,  somewhat  broader 
than  the  pre«s.  Lay  one  layer  above  another, 
having  a  hair-doth  betwixt  every  layer,  which 
must  be  laid  very  thin,  and  pressed  a  little  at  first, 
and  then  more  till  the  press  be  drawn  as  dose  as 
possible.  Now  take  out  the  berries,  and  press  all 
the  rtsst  in  the  like  manner;  then  take  the  pressed 
berries,  break  out  all  the  lumps,  put  them  into  an 
open-beaded  vessel,  and  add  as  much  liquor  as 
will  just  cover  them.  Let  them  infuse  so  for  7  or 
8  days ;  then  put  the  best  juice  into  a  cask  proper 
for  it  to  be  kept  in,  and  add  1  gall,  of  malt  spirits, 
not  rectified,  to  every  20  galls,  of  elder-juice,  which 
will  effectually  preserve  it  from  becoming  sour  for 
two  years  at  least 

Anotker, — ^Piok  the  berries  when  quite  riDe,  pat 


them  into  a  stone  jar,  and  set  them  in  ao  ovesi,  of 
in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  till  the  jar  ia  boi 
through;  then  take  them  out,  and  strain  theiB 
through  a  ooarse  sieve.  Squeeie  the  berries  and 
put  the  juioe  into  a  clean  kettle.  To  ever^.qnart 
of  juice  put  1  lb.  of  fine  sugar;  let  it  boil  and  akim 
it  wpU.  When  clear  and  fine,  pour  it  into  a  eaak. 
To  every  10  galls,  of  wine  add  1  os.  of  iainfria^ 
dissolved  in  cider,  and  6  whole  eggs.  Close  it  n[s 
let  it  stand  6  months,  and  then  Ixittle  it. 

To  make  oh  ImitaUom  of  Cypmw  Wine, 
To  10  galls,  of  water  put  10  qts.  of  the  jaioe  of 
white  elderberries,  pressed  gently  from  the  ber- 
ries by  the  hand  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  with- 
out bruising  the  seeds ;  add  to  every  gallon  of  liquor 
8  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  to  the  whole  quantity  2  os.  of 
ginger  sliced,  and  1  os.  of  doves.  B<»il  this  nearly 
an  hour,  taking  off  the  seum  as  it  rises,  and  pour 
the  whole  to  oool,  in  an  open  tub,  and  work  it 
with  ale  yeast,  spread  upon  a  toast  of  bread  for 
8  days.  Then  turn  it  into  a  vessel  that  will  just 
hold  it  adding  about  li  lbs.  of  braised  raisins,  to 
lie  in  the  liquor  till  drawn  off,  which  should  not 
be  done  till  the  wine  is  fine. 

To  make  Elder'^fiower  Wiue,  or  Engliwh  Frontfgnac 

Boil  18  lbs.  of  white  powdered  sugar  in  6  galls, 
of  water  and  2  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten ;  skim 
it,  and  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  elder- flowers; 
do  not  keep  them  on  the  fire.  When  cool  stir  it, 
and  put  in  6  spoonfuls  of  lemou  juice,  4  or  5  of 
yeast,  and  beat  well  into  the  liquor;  stir  it  well 
every  day ;  put  6  lbs.  of  the  best  raisins,  stoned, 
into  the  cask,  and  tun  the  wine.  Stop  it  dose, 
and  bottle  in  6  months.  When  well  kept,  this 
wine  will  pass  very  well  for  Fruntignac. 

Another. — To  6  galls,  of  spring- water  put  6  lbs. 
of  sun  raicins  cut  small,  and  12  lbs.  of  fine  sugar. 
Boil  the  whole  together  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  When  the  liquor  is  cold  put  half  a  peck  of 
ripe  dder-flowers  in,  with  about  a  giil  of  lemon- 
juice,  and  half  the  quantity  of  ale  yeast  Cover 
it  up  and,  after  standing  8  days,  strain  it  ofil 
Now  pour  it  into  a  cask  that  is  quite  clean,  and 
that  will  hold  it  with  ease.  When  this  is  done, 
put  a  quart  of  Rhenish  wine  to  every  gallon ;  let 
the  bung  be  slightly  put  in  for  12  or  14  days,  then 
stop  it  down  fast,  and  put  it  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
for  4  or  6  months,  UU  it  be  quite  settled  and  fine; 
then  bottle  it  off. 

Imitation  of  Port  Wine, 

Take  6  galls,  of  good  eider,  1}  galls,  of  Port 
wine,  li  galls,  of  the  jnice  of  elder- berries,  3  qts. 
of  brandy,  1^  os.  of  oochineaL  This  will  produce 
9^  galls. 

Bruise  the  cochineal  very  fine,  and  put  it  with 
the  brandy  into  a  stone  bottle;  let  it  remain  at 
least  a  fortnight,  shaking  it  well  once  or  twice 
every  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  procure  the 
the  cider,  and  put  6  galls,  into  a  9  gallon  cask; 
add  to  it  the  elder  juice  and  Port  wine,  then  the 
brandy  and  cochineal.  Take  the  remaining  gallon 
of  cider  to  rinse  out  the  bottle  that  contained  the 
brandy;  and,  lastly,  poor  it  into  the  cask,  and 
bung  it  down  very  .close,  and  in  6  weeks  it  will  be 
ready  for  bottling. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  not  quite  so  fine  as 
could  be  wished :  in  that  case  add  2  os.  of  isin- 
glass, and  let  it  remain  a  fortnight  or  3  weeks 
longer,  when  it  will  be  perfectly  bright  It  would 
not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  if  the  quantity  of  isinglass 
mentioned  was  added  to  the  wine  before  it  was 
bunged  down ;  it  will  tend  very  considerably  to 
improve  the  fcnody  of  the  wine.  If  it  should  not 
appear  sufficiently  rough  flavored,  add  1  os.  or  1| 
ot.  of  roche-alum,  which  will,  in  moat  vases,  im- 
part a  suffiment  astringenoy. 
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After  it  ii  botU«d  H  miiat  be  pnoked  in  aa  oool 
a  plae«  m  poaaible.  It  will  be  fit  for  afing  in  a 
few  montha,  bat  if  kept  longer  it  will  be  greatly 
improved. 

WhortUbtrry  or  Bilberry  TTtwe. 

Take  of  oold  aoft  water  0  galls.,  eider  6  galls.,  ber- 
lies  8  gtdU, ;  ferment.  Mix  rew  iragar  20  lbs,  UHar 
in  fine  powder  4  os.;  add  ginger  in  powder  4  oi., 
lATeoder  and  rotemary  leaves  2  handfuU,  mm  or 
British  spirits  1  gnlL    ThU  wiU  make  18  galls. 

Birch  Wine. 

The  season  for  obtaining  the  liqnor  from  bireh- 
trees  is  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  be- 
l^nning  of  Maroh,  before  the  leaves  shoot  oat,  and 
wm  the  sap  begins  to  rise;  if  the  time  is  delayed 
tbe  jnioe  will  grow  too  thick  to  be  drawn  oat.    It 
■honld   be  as  thin  and  olear  as  possible.     The 
method  of  proouring  the  juioe  is  by  boring  holes 
in  tlie  imnk  of  the  tree  and  fixing  faaoets  of  elder; 
but  eare  should  be  taken  not  to  tap  it  in  too  many 
places  at  onee^  for  fear  of  injaring  the  tree.    If 
the  tree  is  larre  it  may  be  bored  in  5  or  6  places 
at  onoe,  and  bottles  are  to  be  placed  under  the 
aperture  for  the  sap  to  flow  into.    When  4  or  6 
^alls.  have  been  extracted  from  different  trees, 
cork  the  bottles  very  elose,  and  wax  them  till  the 
wine  is  to  be  made,  which  should  be  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  sap  has  been  obtained.    Boil  the 
•ap,  and  put  4  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  to  every  gallon ; 
also  the  peel  of  a  lemon  out  thin ;  then  boil  it 
ac^ain  for  nearly  an  hour,  skimming  it  all  the  time. 
Kow  pour  it  into  a  tub  and,  as  soon  as  it  tB  almost 
cold,  work  it  with  a  toast  spread  with  yeast,  and 
let  it  stand  5  or  6  days,  stirring  it  twice  or  3  times 
each  day.    Into  a  cask  that  will  contain  it  put  a 
.lighted  brimstone  match,  stop  it  up  till  the  match 
is  burnt  out,  and  then  pour  the  wine  into  it,  put- 
ting the  bung  lightly  in,  till  it  has  done  working. 
Bang  it  very  close  for  about  S  months,  and  then 
bottle  it.    It  will  be  good  in  a  week  after  it  ii  put 
into  the  bottles. 

Jnother. — Birch  wine  maybe  made  with  raisins 
in  the  following  manner:  To  a  hogshead  of  birch- 
water,  take  400  Malaga  raisins ;  pick  them  clean 
from  the  stalks  and  cut  them  small.  Then  boil 
the  birch  liqnor  for  an  hour  at  least,  skim  it  well, 
and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  no  warmer  than  milk. 
Then  put  in  the  raisins  and  let  it  stand  close 
covered,  stirring  it  well  4  or  5  times  every  day. 
Boil  all  the  stalks  in  a  gallon  or  two  of  binsh 
liquor,  which,  added  to  the  other  when  almost 
oold,  will  give  it  an  agreeable  roughness.  Let 
it  stand  10  days,  then  put  it  in  a  eool  cellar, 
and  when  it  has  done  hissing  in  the  vessel,  stop 
it  up  dose.  It  must  stand  at  least  9  months  be- 
fore it  is  bottled. 

Blaekberry  Wine, 
Having  procured  berries  that  are  taUj  ripe,  put 
tbem  into  a  large  vessel  of  wood  or  stone  with  a 
eoek  in  it,  uid  pour  npon  them  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will  cover  them.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
will  permit  the  hand  to  be  put  into  the  vessel, 
bruise  them  well  till  all  the  berries  are  broken. 
Then  let  them  sUnd  oovered  till  the  berries  begin 
to  rise  towards  the  top,  which  they  usuidly  do  in 
8  or  4  days.  Then  draw  off  the  clear  into  another 
vessel,  snd  add  to  every  10  quarts  of  this  liquor, 
1  lb.  of  sugar.  Stir  it  well  and  let  it  stand  to  work 
a  week  or  10  days  in  another  vessel  like  the  first 
Then  draw  it  off  at  the  cock  through  a  jelly-bag 
into  a  large  vessel.  Take  4  os.  of  isinglass  and 
lay  it  to  steep  12  hours  in  a  pint  of  white  wine. 
The  neat  morning  boil  it  upon  a  slow  fire  till  it  is 
all  dissotved.  Then  take  1  gallon  of  blackberry- 
Juice,  put  it  in  the  dissolved  isinglass,  give  them 
%  boil  together,  and  poor  all  into  the  vesseL    Let 


it  stand  a  few  days  to  purge  and  settle,  then  draw 
it  oflf  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

t/itatper-fttfrvny  IFiiie. 

Take  of  oold  soft  water,  18  galls.,  Malaga  or 
Smyrna  raisins,  35  lbs.  juniper-berries,  0  quarts, 
red  tartar,  4  os.,  wormwood  and  sweet  maijoram, 
each  2  handfnis,  whiskey,  2  quarts  or  more. 
Ferment  for  10  or  12  days,  this  wiU  make  18 
galls. 

To  uutke  Dawuon  Wine, 

Take  of  oold  soft  water  11  galls.,  damsons,  8 
galls.  Ferment  Mix  raw  sugar,  30  lbs.,  red  tar- 
tar,  in  fine  powder,  0  ot.  Add  brandy,.  1  galL  This 
will  make  18  galls. 

"When  the  wiMf,"  says  Mr.  Camell,  " has  for- 
mented  2  days,  (during  which  time  it  should  be 
stirred  up  2  or  8  times)  take  out  of  the  vat  about 
2  or  8  quarts  of  the  stones  and  break  them  and 
the  kernels,  and  then  return  them  into  the  vat 
again." 

Another  Method. 

Take  a  considerable  quantity  of  damsons  and 
common  plums  inclining  to  ripeness;  slit  tbem  in 
halves  so  tliat  the  stones  may  be  taken  out  then 
mash  them  gently  and  add  a  little  water  and 
honey.  Add  to  every  gallon  of  the  pulp  1  gall, 
of  spring- water,  with  a  few  bay-leaves  and  cloves; 
boil  the  mixture,  and  add  ss  much  sugar  as  will 
sweeten  it;  skim  off  the  fVoth  and  let  it  cooL 
Now  press  the  fruit  squeeiing  out  the  liquid  part 
strain  all  through  a  fine  strainer,  and  put  the 
water  and  juice  together  in  a  cask.  Having  al- 
lowed the  whole  to  stand  and  ferment  for  8  or  4 
days,  fine  it  with  white  sugar,  fiour,  and  white  of 
eggs ;  draw  it  off  into  bottles,  then  cork  it  well. 
In  12  days  it  will  be  ripe,  and  will  taste  like  weak 
Port  having  the  fiavor  of  Canary. 

Another. — Gather  the  damsons  on  a  dry  day, 
weigh  tbem  and  then  bmise  them.  Put  them  into 
a  cask  that  has  a  cook  in  it,  and  to  every  8  lbs. 
of  fruit  add  1  gall,  of  water.  Boil  the  water,  skim 
it  and  put  it  scalding  hot  to  the  fruit  Let  it  stand 
2  days,  then  draw  it  off  and  put  it  into  a  vessel,  and 
to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  2^  lbs.  of  fine  sugar. 
Fill  up  the  vessel  and  stop  it  close,  and  the  longer 
it  stands  the  better.  Keep  it  for  12  months  in  the 
vessel,  and  then  bottle,  putting  a  lump  of  sugar 
into  every  bottle.  The  small  damson  is  the  Irast 
for  this  purpossb 

(^erry  Wine, 

Take  of  soft  cold  water,  10  galls.,  cherries,  10 
galls.  Ferment  Mix  raw  sugar,  30  lbs.,  red  tar- 
tar, in  fine  powder,  8  os.  Add  brandy,  2  or  3 
quarts.     This  will  make  18  galls. 

Two  days  after  the  cherries  have  been  In  the 
vat,  take  out  about  3  quarts  of  the  cherry-stones, 
break  them  and  the  kernels,  and  return  them  into 
the  vat  again. 

Another. — Take  cherries  nearly  ripe,  of  any  red 
sort,  clear  them  of  the  stalks  and  stones,  then  put 
them  into  a  glased  earthen  vessel  and  squeese 
them  to  a  pulp.  Let  them  remain  in  this  state 
for  12  hours  to  ferment  then  put  them  into  a 
linen  eloth  not  too  fine  and  press  out  the  juice 
with  a  pressing-board,  or  any  other  convenient 
instrument  Now  let  the  liquor  stand  till  the  scum 
rises,  and  with  a  ladle  or  skimmer  take  it  clean 
off;  then  pour  the  clear  part  by  inclination,  into 
a  cask,  where  to  each  gallon  pot  1  lb.  of  the  best 
loaf  sugar,  and  let  it  ferment  for  7  or  8  days. 
Draw  it  off,  when  clear,  into  lesser  casks  or  bot- 
tles ;  keep  it  eool  as  other  wines,  and  in  10  or  12 
days  it  will  be  ripe.  , 

To  make  MoreUa  Wine, 
Cleimse  from  the  stalks  60  lbs.  of  Morella  oher- 
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ri<Ni«  ftnd  bralie  th«m  lo  that  th«  ttones  shall  be 
bruken.  Now  preM  out  the  juke  «iid  mix  it  with 
6  galli.  of  Sherry  wine,  and  4  galls,  of  warm  wa- 
ter. Having  grossly  powdered  separate  oaoees  of 
Batmegy  einnanon  and  maoe,  bang  them  sepa- 
rately in  small  bags  in  the  eask  oontaiDing  the 
mixture.  Bang  it  down  and  in  a  few  we&s  it 
will  beoome  a  delioionsly  flavored  wine^ 

To  malu  Pitack  Wine. 

Take  of  eold  soft  water,  J  8  galla,  refined  sngari 
25  Uis.»  honey,  0  lbs.,  white  tartar,  in  fine  powder, 

2  OS.,  peaehes,  60  or  80  in  o amber.  Ferment 
Then  add  2  galls,  of  brandy.  This  will  make 
18  galls. 

The  ftrtt  divinom  is  to  be  put  Into  the  rat,  and 
the  day  after,  be/ore  the  peaehes  are  put  in,  take 
the  stones  from  them,  break  them  and  the  kernels, 
then  put  them  and  the  pulp  into  the  vat  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  general  prooess. 

Peach  and  Apricot  Wine* 

Take  peaohM,  neotarinee,  ete. ;  pare  them  and 
take  the  stones  out;  then  slioe  them  thin  and  pour 
over  them  from  1  to  2  galls,  of  water  and  a  quart 
of  white  wine.  Plaee  the  whole  on  a  fire  to  simmer 
gently  for  a  eonsiderable  time,  till  the  slioed  fruit 
beeomes  soft;  pour  off  the  liquid  part  into  another 
Tessel  containing  more  peaches  that  have  been 
sliced  but  not  heated ;  let  them  stand  for  12  hours, 
then  pour  out  the  liquid  part  and  •  press  what  re- 
mains through  a  fine  hair  bag.  Let  the  whole  be 
now  put  into  a  eask  to  ferment ;  add  of  loaf  sugar 
\k  lbs.  to  each  gallon.  Boil  well  1  os.  of  beaten 
cloves  in  a  quart  of  white  wine  and  add  it  to  the 
above. 

Apricot  wine  may  be  made  by  only  bruising  the 
fruit  and  pouring  the  hot  liquor  over  it.  This 
wine  does  not  require  so  much  sweetening.  To 
give  it  a  curious  flavor,  boil  1  os.  of  mace  and  \ 
an  OS.  of  nutmegs  in  1  qt  of  white  wine  \  and 
when  the  wine  is  fermenting  pour  the  liquid  in 
hot.  In  about  20  days,  or  a  month,  these  wines 
will  be  fit  for  botUing. 

Lemon  Wine, 

Pare  off  the  rinds  of  6  large  lemons,  cut  them, 
and  squeese  out  the  juice.  Steep  the  rinds  in  the 
juice,  and  put  to  it  1  qt  of  brandy.    Let  it  stand 

3  days  in  an  earthen  pot  close  stopped;  then 
squeese  6  more,  and  mix  with  it  2  qts.  of  spring- 
water,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten  the 
whole.  Boil  the  water,  lemons  and  sugar  together, 
and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cooL  Then  add  1  qt  of 
white  wine,  and  the  other  lemons  and  brandy; 
mix  them  together,  and  run  it  through  a  flannel 
bag  into  some  vessel.  Let  it  stand  3  months  and 
then  bottle  it  oC  Cork  the  bottles  well ;  keep  it 
cool,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  month  or  0 
weeks. 

Anofii9r,  —  Pare  5  dosen  of  lemons  rery  thin, 
ut  the  peels  into  6  qts.  of  French  brandy,  and 
et  them  stand  14  days.  Then  make  the  juice 
into  a  syrup  with  8  lbs.  of  single-refined  sugar, 
and  when  tne  peels  are  ready  boil  16  galls,  of 
water  with  40  lbs.  of  single-refined  sugar  for  \  an 
hour.  Then  put  it  into  a  tub,  and  when  cool  add 
to  it  1  spoonful  of  yeast,  and  let  it  work  2  days. 
Then  tun  it,  and  put  in  the  brandy,  peels  and 
syrup.  Stir  them  all  together,  tund  close  up  the 
cask.  Let  it  stand  3  months,  then  bottle  it,  and 
it  will  be  as  pale  and  as  fine  as  any  citron-water. 

Apple  White  Wine. 
Take  of  cold  soft  water,  2  galls. ;  apples,  well 
bruised,  3  bushels ;  honey,  10  lbs. ;  white  tartar, 
2  OS. ;  1  nutmeg,  in  powder;  nun,  3  qts.    This 
wiiX  makn  18  galls. 


f. 


To  make  AppU 

To  erery  gall,  of  apple-juice,  immediately  as  fl 
comes  from  the  press,  add  2  lbs.  of  oommon  loaf 
sugar;  boil  it  as  long  as  any  scum  riM«,  tfaca 
strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  let  it  cool ;  add  noma 
good  yeast,  and  stir  it  well ;  let  it  work  in  tbe  tab 
fo/  2  or  3  weeks,  or  till  the  head  begins  to  flntteHy 
then  skim  off  the  bead,  draw  it  clear  off,  and  tun 
it  When  made  a  year  rack  it  off.  and 'fine  it  with 
isinglass;  then  add  \  a  pt  of  the  best  reetified 
spirit  of  wine,  or  a  pt  of  French  brandy,  to  every 
8  galls. 

AppU  Red  Wine 


Take  of  cold  soft  water,  2  galls. ;  applefiy  weE 
braised,  8  bushels.  Ferment  Mix,  raw  siigmry 
15  lbs. ;  1>eet  root  slioed,  4  lbs. ;  red  tartar,  in  fine 
powder,  3  os. ;  then  add  ginger,  in  powder,  3  os. ; 
rosemary  and  lavender  leaves,  of  each  2  h»nd- 
ftals;  whiskey,  2  quarts.  This  will  make  18 
galls. 

To  wmhe  Qninoe  Wine, 

Gather  the  quinces  when  pretty  ripe,  on  a  dry 
day,  rub  off  the  down  with  a  linen  cloth,  then  lay 
them  in  hay  or  straw  for  10  days  to  penpire^ 
Now  cut  them  in  quarters,  take  out  the  cores  and 
bruise  them  well  in  a  mashing-tub  with  a  wooden 
pestle.  Squeese  out  tbe  liquid  part  by  pressing 
them  in  a  hair  bag  by  degrees,  in  a  cider  press; 
strain  this  liquor  through  a  fine  sieve,  then  warm 
it  gently  over  a  fire  and  skim  it  but  do  not  suflTer 
it  to  boU.  Now  sprinkle  into  it  some  loaf  sugar 
reduced  to  powder ;  then  in  a  galL  of  water  and 
a  qt  of  white  wine  boil  12  or  14  large  quinees, 
thinly  sliced ;  add  2  lbs.  of  fine  sagar,  and  then 
strain  off  the  liquid  part  <^Bd  mingle  it  with  the 
natural  juice  of  the  quinces;  put  this  into  a  cask 
(not  to  fill  it)  and  mix  them  well  together;  then 
let  it  stand  to  settle ;  put  in  2  or  3  whites  of  egga^ 
then  draw  it  off.  If  it  be  not  sweet  enough,  add 
more  sugar,  and  a  qt  of  the  best  Malmsey.  To 
make  it  still  better  boil  ^  of  a  lb.  of  stoned  rainns, 
and  i  an  os.  of  cinnamon  bark  in  a  qt  of  the 
liquor,  to  the  consumption  of  a  third  part  and 
straining  it  put  it  into  the  cask  when  the  wine  is 
fermenting. 

Another. — Take  20  large  quinces,  gathered  when 
they  are  dry  and  ftill  ripe.  Wipe  them  clean  with 
a  coarse  cloth,  and  grate  them  with  a  large  grater 
or  rasp  as  near  the  cores  as  possible ;  but  do  not 
touch  the  cores.  Boil  a  galL  of  spring-water, 
throw  in  the  quinces,  and  let  them  boil  softly 
about  I  of  an  hour.  Then  strain  them  well  into 
an  earthen  pan,  on  2  Iba.  of  double-refined  sugar. 
Pare  the  peel  of  2  large  lemons,  throw  them  in, 
and  squeese  the  juice  through  a  sieve.  Stir  it 
about  till  it  is  very  cool,  and  then  toast  a  thin 
bit  of  bread  very  brown,  nib  a  little  yeast  on  il^ 
and  let  the  whole  stand  dose-covered  24  hours. 
Take  out  the  toast  and  lemon,  pat  the  wine 
in  a  cask,  keep  it  8  months,  and  then  bottle  it 
If  a  20- gallon  cask  Is  wanted,  let  it  stand  6 
months  before  bottling  it;  and  remember,  when 
straining  the  qninoes,  to  wring  them  hard  in  a 
coarse  oloth. 

Orange  IFime. 

Put  12  lbs.  of  powdered  sngar,  with  the  whites 
of  8  or  10  eggs  well  beaten,  into  6  galls,  of  spring* 
water ;  boil  them  {  of  an  hoar ;  when  cold,  put 
into  it  6  spoonfuls  of  yeast  and  the  juioe  of  12 
lemons,  which  being  pared,  must  stand  with  2 
lbs.  of  white  sagar  in  a  tankard,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing skim  off  the  top,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
water ;  add  the  juice  and  rinds  of  60  oranges^  bet 
not  the  white  or  pithy  parts  of  the  rinds;  let  it 
work  all  together  2  di^s  and  2  nights;  then  add 
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2  qts.  of  Rhesith  er  white  wina.  Mid  put  it  into 
the  rea^el. 

AMfftker.  —  To  6  gmlli.  of  water  pat  15  Ibt.  of 
soli  sugar;  before  it  boile,  add  the  wbitee  of  6 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  take  off  the  seam  as  it  rises ; 
boil  it  i  an  hour;  when  oool  add  the  jaice  of  50 
oranges,  and  }  of  the  peels  cut  very  thin,  and  im- 
merse  *  toant  ooverea  with  yeast  In  a  month 
after  it  has  bees  in  the  cask,  add  a  pt  of  brandy 
and  2  qte.  of  Rhenish  wine;  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle 
in  3  or  4  months,  hot  it  should  remain  in  bottle 
for  12  months  before  it  is  dmnk. 

To  mak0  Paranip  TFtne. 
To  12  lbs.  of  parsnips,  oat  in  slioes,  add  4  galls, 
of  water;  boil  them  till  they  become  qaite  sofL 
Sqaeese  the  liquor  well  oat  of  them,  run  it  through 
a  sieve,  and  add  to  every  gall.  3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar. 
Boil  the  whole  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
when  it  is  nearly  cold  add  a  little  yeast  Let 
U  stand  for  10  days  in  a  tab,  stirring  it  every 
daj  from  the  bottom;  then  put  it  into  a  oask 
for  12  months;  as  it  works  over  fill  it  ap  every 
day. 

White  Mtad  Wine. 

Tstke  of  eold  soft  water  17  galls.,  white  oarrants 
t  qts.  Ferment  Mix  honey  80  lbs.,  white  tartar 
in  powder  3  os.  Add  balm  and  sweetbriar,  each 
2  handfuls,  white  brandy  1  galL  This  will  make 
18  galls. 

Red  Mead,  or  Mtikeglin  Wine. 

Take  of  oold  water  17  galls.,  red  oarrants  6  qts., 
blaek  currants  2  qts.  Ferment  Mix,  honey  25 
lbs.  beet  root  slioed  1  lb.,  red  tartar  in  fine  powder 
4  ox.  Add  cinnamon  in  powder  2  ox.,  brandy  1 
galL     This  will  make  18  galU. 

Another. — Fermented  mead  is  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  ib.  of  honey  to  3  pints  of  water;  or, 
by  boiling  crer  a  moderate  fire,  to  two-thirds  of 
the  quantity,  three  parts  water  and  one  part  honey. 
The  liquor  is  then  skimmed  and  cashed,  oare  being 
taken  to  keep  the  cask  full  while  fermenting. 
During  the  fermenting  process  the  cask  is  left  un- 
stopped and  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  room, 
until  the  working  ceases.  The  cask  is  then  bunged, 
and  a  few  months  in  the  cellar  renders  itpleavant, 
by  the  addition  of  eat  raisins,  or  other  fruits, 
boiled  after  the  rate  of  \  lb.  of  raisins  to  6  lbs.  of 
honey,  with  a  toasted  crust  of  bread ;  1  os.  of  salt 
of  tartar  in  a  glass  of  brandy  being  added  to  the 
liquor  when  CMsked,  to  which  some  add  5  or  6  drops 
of  the  essence  of  cinnamon;  others,  pieces  of 
lemon-peel  with  various  symps. 

WaUwt  Mead  Wine, 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  3^  lbs.  of  honey, 
and  boil  them  together  three-quarters  of  an  hoar. 
Then  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  about  2  dosen 
of  walnut  leaves,  poor  the  boiling  liquor  upon 
them  and  let  them  stand  all  night  Then  take  out 
the  leaves,  put  in  a  spoonful  of  yeast,  and  let  it 
work  for  2  or  8  days.  Then  make  it  up,  and  after 
tt  has  stood  for  8  months  bottle  it 

To  make  Amerieam  Honey  Wine, 
Put  a  quantity  of  the  comb  from  which  honey 
has  been  drained  in  a  tub,  and  add  a  barrel  of 
eider  immediately  from  the  press ;  this  mixture 
stir  and  leave  for  one  night  It  is  then  strained 
before  fermentation,  and  honey  added  until  the 
speoifio  gravity  of  the  liqaor  is  sufilcient  to  bear 
an  egg.  It  is  then  put  into  a  barrel,  and  after  the 
fermentation  is  commenced  Uie  cask  is  filled  every 
day  for  8  or  4  days,  that  the  f^th  may  work 
eat  of  the  bang-holew  When  the  fermentation 
moderates  put  the  bung  in  loosely,  lest  stopping 
It  tight  might  cause  the  oask  to  burst  At  the  end 
•f  5  or  6  reeki  the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off  into 


a  •tub,  and  the  whites  of  8  eggs,  well  beaten  up 
with  a  pint  of  clean  sand,  are  to  be  put  into  it; 
then  add  1  gall,  of  cider  spirits,  and  after  mixing 
the  whole  together,  return  it  into  the  cask,  which 
is  to  be  well  cleaned,  bunged  tight,  and  placed  in 
a  proper  situation  for  racking  off  when  fine.  In 
the  month  of  April  following  draw  it  off  into  kegs 
for  use,  and  it  will  be  equal  to  almost  any  foreign 
wine. 

Cowelip  Bed  Wine. 

Take  of  cold  soft  water  18  galls. ;  Smyrna  raisins 
40  lbs.  Ferment  Mixed  Iwet-root,  sliced,  3  lbs.; 
red  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  2  ox.  Add  cowslip- 
flowers,  14  lbs. ;  cloves  and  mace,  in  powder  1  ox.  * 
brandy,  1  gall.    This  will  make  18  galls. 

Oowlip  White  Wine. 

Take  of  cold  soft  water,  18  galls. ;  Malaga  rai- 
sins, 35  lbs. :  white  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  2  ox. 
Ferment  Mix  cowslip-flowers,  16  lbs.  Add  white 
brandy,  1  galL    This  will  make  18  galls. 

Cfowelip  Mead. 
Is  made  in  this  manner:  To  15  galls,  of  water  put 
80  lbs.  of  honey,  and  boil  it  till  1  gall,  be  wasted. 
Skim  it,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  have  ready  1$ 
lemons  out  in  halves.  Take  1  gall,  of  the  liquor uid 
pat  it  to  the  lemona  Put  the  rest  of  the  liquor  into 
a  tub  with  7  peeks  of  cowslips,  and  let  them  stand 
all  night  Then  pat  in  the  liquor  with  the  lemons 
8  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast  and  a  handful  of  sweet- 
briar.  Stir  them  all  well  together,  and  let  it  work 
3  or  4  days.  Then  strain  it,  put  into  the  casl^ 
and  after  it  has  stood  6  months  bottle  it  off^ 

Cider  White  Wine, 
Take  of  oold  soft  water,  2  qts. ;  cider,  9  gallt.; 
honey,  8  lbs. ;  white  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  2  ol. 
Ferment    Mix  cinnamon,  doves,  and  mace,  2  oi. 
Add  rum,  i  galL    This  will  make  9  galls. 

Cider  Red  Wine, 

Take  of  eold  soft  water,  8  galls. ;  cider,  16  galls. » 
honey,  10  lbs.  Ferment  Add  raw  sugar,  4  lbs. ; 
beet-root,  sliced,  4  lbs. :  red  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  6 
OS.  Mix  sweet  maijoram  and  sweetbriar,  8  hand- 
fttls;  rum.  1  gall.    This  will  make  18  galls. 

Cider  Wine, 
Take  of  oold  soft  water,  4  galls. ;  eider,  1 5  galla ; 
honey,  12  lbs. ;  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  2  os.  Fer- 
ment Mix  ginger,  in  powder,  6  os.;  sage  and 
mint,  2  handfuls.  Add  whiskey,  1  gall.  Thll 
will  make  18  galls. 

*To  make  Raiein  Wine  eqnal  to  Sherry. 

Let  the  raisins  be  well  washed  and  picked  fh>m 
the  stalks;  to  every  pound  thus  prepared  and 
chopped,  add  1  qt  of  water  which  has  been  boiled 
and  has  stood  till  it  is  eold.  Let  the  whole  stand 
in  the  vessel  for  a  month,  being  frequently  stirred. 
Now  let  the  raisins  be  taken  from  the  cask,  and 
let  the  liquor  be  closely  stopped  in  the  vessel.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  let  it  be  racked  into  another 
vessel,  leaving  all  the  sediment  behind,  which 
must  be  repeated  till  it  becomes  fine,  when  add  to 
every  10  galls.  6  lbs.  of  fine  sugar,  and  1  doz.  of 
Seville  oranges,  the  rinds  being  pared  very  thin, 
and  infused  in  2  qts  of  brandy,  which  should  be 
added  to  the  liquor  at  its  last  racking.  Let  the 
whole  stand  3  months  in  the  cask,  when  it  will  be 
fit  for  bottling ;  it  should  remain  in  the  bottle  for 
a  twelve-month. 

To  give  it  the  flavor  of  Madeira,  when  it  Is  in 
the  cask,  put  in  a  couple  of  green  citrons^  and  1st 
them  remain  till  the  wine  is  bottled. 

Another  Raiein  Wine, 
Put  200  weight  of  raisins,  with  the  sUlks,  inte 
a  hogshead,  and  fill  it  ahnost  with  spring-walsri 
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lot  them  eteep  for  aboni  12  dayi.  frequently  etlr* 
ring,  and  after  poariug  off  the  jaioe  dress  the 
raisins  and  mash  them.  The  whole  shoald  then 
be  put  together  into  a  very  clean  ▼eesel  that  wlU 
exactly  contain  it  It  will  hiss  for  some  time, 
during  which  it  shoald  not  be  stirred;  bat  when 
the  noise  ceases  it  must  be  stopped  dose  and 
stand  for  about  6  or  7  months,  and  then,  if  it 
prove  fine  and  clear,  rack  it  off  into  another  ves- 
sel of  the  same  site.  Stop  it  up,  and  let  it  remain 
for  12  or  14  wee)cs  longer,  then  bottle  it  off.  If  it 
should  not  prove  clear  fine  it  down  with  3  os.  of 
isinglass,  and  i  lb.  of  Bugar-candy  dissoWed  in 
acme  of  the  wine. 

Oinger  Win*,  txeetlent. 

Put  into  a  very  nice  boiler  10  galls,  of  water, 
15  lbs.  of  lump  sugar,  with  the  whites  of  6  or  8 
eggs,  well  beaten  and  strained ;  mix  all  well  while 
cold ;  when  the  liquor  boils  skim  it,  put  in  ^  a 
lb.  of  common  white  ginger,  bruised,  and  boil  it 
20  minutes.  Have  ready  the  rinds  (out  very  thin) 
of  7  lemons,  end  pour  the  hot  liquor  on  them ; 
when  cool  put  it  into  your  cask,  with  2  spoonfuls 
of  yeast ;  put  a  quart  of  the  warm  liquor  to  2  os. 
isinglass  tkavinat,  tohuk  it  well  8  or  4  times,  and 
put  all  into  the  barreL  Next  day  stop  it  up,  in  3 
weeks  bottle  it,  and  in  3  months  it  will  be  a  deli- 
eious  and  safe  liquor. 

Another,  —  Take  of  cold  soft  water,  10  galls.; 
Malaga  raisins,  50  lbs. ;  white  tarter,  in  powder, 
4  OB.  Ferment  Mix  ginger,  in  powder  or  bruised 
20  OS.;  18  lemons,  peel  and  Jaiee;  add  brandy,  2 
qts.  or  more.     This  will  make  18  galls. 

Another.— lakt  20  qts.  of  water ;  5  lbs.  of  sugar ; 
8  OS.  of  white  ginger;  1  os.  of  stick  liquorice. 
Boil  them  well  together;  when  it  is  cold  put  a  little 
new  yeast  upon  it  but  not  too  much ;  then  put 
it  into  the  barrel  for  10  days,  and  afler  that  bottle 
it  putting  a  lump  of  white  sugar  into  every  bottle. 

Another,  —  To  7  galls,  of  water  put  10  lbs.  of 
alayed  sugar,  and  boil  it  for  i  an  hour,  taking  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises;  then  take  a  small  qusntity 
of  the  liquor  and  add  to  it  0  os.  of  the  best  ginger 
bruised.  Now  put  it  all  together,  and  when  nearly 
eold,  chop  0  lbs.  of  raisins  very  small,  and  put 
them  into  an  8  gall,  cask  (beer  measure),  with  1 
OB.  of  isinglass.  Slice  4  lemons  into  the  cask, 
taking  out  all  the  seeds,  and  yesst  Leave  it  un- 
stopped for  3  weeks,  and  in  about  8  months  it  will 
be  fit  for  bottling. 

There  will  be  1  gall,  of  the  sugar  and  water 
more  than  the  cask  will  hold  at  first ;  this  must  be 
kept  to  fill  up  as  the  liquor  works  off,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  cask  should  be  kept  full  till  it  has 
done  working.  The  raisins  should  be  }  Malaga, 
and  i  Musondel.  Spring  and  aatamn  are  the  best 
seasons  for  making  this  wine. 

To  make  Kotmiee,  a  Tartar  Wine. 
Take  of  ftresh  mare's  milk  any  quantity ;  add  to 
it  i  part  of  water,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
wooden  vessel.  Use  as  a  ferment  h  P»rt  of 
skimmed  milk ;  but  at  any  future  preparation  a 
small  portion  of  old  koumiss  will  answer  better. 
Cover  the  vessel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  set  it  in 
a  place  of  moderate  warmth ;  leaving  it  at  rest  for 
24  hours ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  milk  will 
become  sour,  and  a  thick  substance  will  be 
gathered  on  its  top.  Now,  with  a  chum  staff, 
beat  it  till  the  thick  substance  above-mentioned 
be  blended  intimately  with  the  subjacent  fluid. 
In  this  situation  leave  it  at  rest  for  24  hours 
more ;  afler  which  pour  it  into  a  higher  and  nar- 
rower vessel,  resembling  a  chum,  where  the  agita- 
tion must  be  repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor 
appears  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous.  In  this 
state  it  is  called  koumiss;  of  which  the  taste  ought 


to  be  a  pleasant  mtxtnre  of  sweet  and  sooa 
Agitation  must  be  employed  every  time  before  it 
is  used.  Sometimes  aromatic  herbs,  as  An|^ 
are  infused  in  the  liquor  daring  fennentation. 

To  make  Bhubarb  Wine, 

Take  of  sliced  rhubarb,  2^  os. ;  lesser  cardamom 
seeds,  bruised  and  husked,  i  os. ;  saffron,  2  dn^ ; 
Spanish  white  wine,  2  pints;  proof  spirit,  i  pint 
Digest  for  10  days  and  strain.  This  ta  a  warm, 
cordial,  laxative  medicine.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
weakness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  some 
kinds  of  looseness.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  ^  spoonful  to  8  or  4  spoonfuls  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  disorder  and 
the  strength  of  the  patient 

To  make  Sage  TTiiie. 

Boil  26  quarts  of  spring- water  i  of  an  hoar,  aod 
when  it  is  blood  warm  put  25  Iba  of  Malaga 
raisins  picked,  rubbed  and  shred,  into  it  with 
almost  i  bushel  of  red  sage  shred,  and  a  small 

1>itcher  of  ale  yeast;  stir  all  well  together  and 
et  it  stand  in  a  tub  covered  warm  6  or  7  days, 
stirring  it  onoe  a  day;  then  strain  it  off  and  pot 
it  in  a  runlet  Let  it  work  3  or  4  days,  and  then 
stop  it  up ;  when  it  has  stood  6  or  7  days,  put  in 
a  quart  or  two  of  Malaga  Sherry,  and  when  it  is 
fine  bottle  ft. 

To  make  Turnip  Wine, 

Pare  and  slice  a  number  of  turnips,  put  them 
into  a  cider  press  and  press  out  all  the  juice.  To 
every  gallon  of  the  juice  add  3  lbs.  of  lamp  sugar; 
have  a  vessel  ready  large  enough  to  hold  the  juice, 
and  put  i  pint  of  brandy  to  every  gallon.  Poor 
in  the  juice  and  lay  something  over  the  bung  for 
a  week,  to  see  if  it  works;  if  it  does,  do  not  bung 
it  down  till  it  has  done  working;  then  stop  it 
cYose  for  3  months,  and  draw  it  off  into  another 
vessel.    When  it  is  fine  bottle  it  off. 

This  is  an  excellent  wine  for  gouty  habits,  and 
is  much  recommended  in  sach  cases  in  lieu  of  an  j 
other  wine. 

Xoee  Wine, 

Take  a  well-glased  earthen  vessel  and  put  into 
it  3  galls,  of  rose-water  drawn  with  a  oold  still. 
Put  into  that  a  suflScient  quantity  of  rose-leare% 
cover  it  dose  and  set  it  for  an  hour  in  a  kettle  or 
copper  of  hot  water,  to  take  out  the  whole  strength 
and  tincture  of  the  roses ;  and  when  it  is  cold 
press  the  rose-leaves  hard  into  the  liauor,  and 
steep  fresh  ones  in  it,  repeating  it  till  the  liquor 
has  got  the  full  strength  of  the  roses.  To  eveijr 
gallon  of  liquor  put  8  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  and  stir 
it  well,  that  it  may  melt  snd  disperse  in  every 
past  Then  put  it  into  a  cask  or  other  convenient 
vessel^  to  ferment  and  put  into  it  a  piece  of  bread 
toasted  hard  and  covered  with  yeast  Let  it  stand 
about  30  davs,  when  it  will  be  ripe  and  have  a 
fine  flavor,  having  the  whole  strength  and  scent 
of  the  roses  in  it;  and  it  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  adding  to  it  wine  and  spices.  By  this  method 
of  infusion,  wine  of  eamations,  clove  gillifiowers, 
violets,  primroses,  or  any  other  flower  having  a 
curious  scent,  may  be  made. 

Englieh  Fig  Wine. 

Take  the  large  blue  flgs  when  pretty  rip«^  and 
steep  them  in  white  wine,  having  made  some  slits 
in  them,  that  they  may  swell  and  gather  in  the 
substance  of  the  wine.  Then  slice  some  other 
figs  and  let  them  simmer  over  a  fire  in  water  until 
they  are  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pulp.  Then  strain 
out  the  water,  pressing  the  pulp  hard,  and  p^ar  it 
as  hot  as  possible  on  Uic  figs  that  are  imbrued  in 
the  wina  Let  the  quantities  be  nearly  equal,  but 
the  water  somewhat  more  than  the  wine  and  flgs. 
Let  them  stand  24  hours,  mash  them  weU  together, 
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mod  draw  off  wliat  will  ran  without  iqaeeiing. 
Then  press  the  rest,  and  if  not  sweet  sDough  add 
a  sufficient  qnantity  of  sugar  to  make  it  so.  Let 
ft  ferment,  and  add  to  it  a  little  honey  and  sngar- 
•aady ;  then  fine  il  with  the  whites  of  eggs  and  a 
little  ising^lassy  and  draw  It  off  for  nse. 

Balm  WiM€. 
Take  40  lbs.  of  sugar  and  9  galls,  of  water,  hoil 
it  gently  for  2  hours,  f>kim  it  well,  and  put  it  into 
a  tub  to  oool.  Take  2^  lbs.  of  the  tops  of  balm, 
bruise  them  and  put  them  into  a  barrel  with  a 
little  new  yeast,  and  when  the  liquor  is  oold  pour 
it  on  the  bsJm.  Stir  it  well  together  and  let  it 
stand  24  hours,  stirring  it  often.  Then  close  it 
up,  and  let  it  stand  6  weeks.  Then  rack  it  off  and 
pat  a  lump  of  sugar  into  every  bottle.  Cork  it 
well,  and  it  will  lM  better  the  second  year  than 
the  first. 

To  wtahe  Semrvy-0ra$9  Wine, 

Take   the  best  large  scurry-grass    tops   and 
leaves,  in   May,  June,  or  July ;  braise  them  well 
in  a   stone   mortar,  pat  them   in  a  weli-glated 
earthen  ressel  and  sprinkle  them  over  with  some 
powder  of  crystal  of  tartar ;  then  smear  them  with 
▼irgin  honey,  and  being  covered  close,  let  it  stand 
24  hours.     Set  water  over  a  gentle  fire,  putting 
to  every  gallon  3  pints  of  honey,  and  when  the 
seam  rises  take  it  off  and  let  it  cool ;  then  put  the 
stamped  seorvy  grass  into  a  barrel,  and  ponr  the 
liquor  to  it,  setting  the  vessel  conveniently  end- 
ways, with  a  tap  at  the  bottom.  When  it  has  been 
infused  24  hours,  draw  off  the  liquor,  strongly 
press  the  jaioe  and  moistare  out  of  the  herb  into 
the  barrel  or  vessel,  and  put  the  liquor  up  again ; 
then  put  a  little  new  yeast  to  it,  and  suffer  it  to 
ferment  3  days,  covering  the  place  of  the  bung  or 
vent  with  a  piece  of  bread  spread  over  with  mus- 
tard seed,  downward,  in  a  cool  plaee,  and  let  it 
continue  till  it  is  fine  and  drinks  brisk.     Draw 
off  the  finest  part,  leaving  only  the  dregs  behind ; 
afterwards  add  mors  herbs,  and  ferment  it  with 
whites  of  eggs,  fiour,  and  fixed  nitre,  verjuice,  or 
the  juice  of  green  grapes,  if  they  are  to  be  had ; 
to  which  add  0  lbs.  of  the  syrup  of  mustard,  all 
mixed  and  well  beaten  together,  to  refine  it  down, 
nod  it  will  drink  brisk,  but  is  not  very  pleasant ; 
being  here  inserted  among  artificial  wines  rather 
for  the  sake  of  health,  than  for  the  delightfulness 
of  its  taste. 

To  make  Cheap  and  WhoUeome  Claret, 
Take  a  quart  of  fine  draft  Devonshire  eider, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  good  Port.    Mix  them, 
snd  shake  them.  Bottle  them,  and  lot  them  stand 
for  a  month. 

To  make  Dry  Wine, 

Those  who  like  a  dry  wine,  should  put  into  the 
▼at,  at  the  commencement  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, an  ounce  or  two  of  calcined  gypsum,  in  fine 
powder.  __^. 

KANAaBMBKT  OF  DOMESTIC  WINBS. 
To  Guard  againtt  Unripe  Fruit, 

If  the  season  proves  bad  so  that  some  fruits  are 
Bot  sufficiently  ripe,  immediately  after  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  the  mnet  of  such  frnit  is  put  into 
the  cask,  it  is  to  be  rolled  2  or  3  times  a  day  for  a 
Week  or  two.  A  spiritaous  fermentation  will  soon 
commence,  the  bung  of  the  cask  most  then  be 
taken  out,  and  the  hole  covered  with  a  bit  of  light 
Wood  or  canvas,  and  as  any  scum  arises,  it  should 
be  taken  away.  When  the  scum  disappears,  fill 
op  the  cask,  and  bung  it  up.  But  a  vent  hole 
most  be  left  open  for  a  week. 

To  Keep  and  Manage  Winee, 

Wines  will  diminiili,  therefore  the  cask  must  be 
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kept  filled  np  with  some  of  the  same  wine,  or  some 
ether  that  is  as  good  or  better. 

They  must  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar, 
if  not,  they  will  ferment.  If  wines  are  kept  in  a 
warm  cellar,  an  acetous  fermentation  will  soon 
commence,  and  the  result  consequently  will  be 
vinegar.  The  more  a  wine  frets  and  ferments,  the 
more  it  parts  with  its  strength  and  goodness;  when 
wines  are  found  to  work  improperly  in  the  cellar, 
the  vent-peg  must  be  taken  out  for  a  week  or  two. 

If  any  wine  ferments,  after  being  perfected, 
draw  off  a  quart  and  boil  it,  and  pour  it  hot  into 
the  cask,  add  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  brandy,  and 
bang  up  a  day  or  two  after. 

Or,  draw  off  the  wine,  and  fumigate  the  cask, 
with  1  OS.  of  flower  of  brimstone,  and  ^  os.  of  cin- 
namon, in  powder.  Mix  the  two  together,  and 
tie  them  up  in  a  rag.  Turn  the  bung-hole  of  the 
cask  downwards,  place  the  rag  under  the  bung- 
hole,  and  set  fire  to  it,  so  that  the  gas  ascends  inte 
the  cask.  As  soon  as  it  is  burnt  oat,  fill  ap  the 
cask  with  wine,  and  bung  it  up  tight 

To  Sweeten  a  Foul  Caek, 

Set  fire  to  1  lb.  or  more  of  broken  charcoal,  put 
it  into  the  cask,  and  immediately  fill  up  the  cask 
with  boiling  water.  After  this  roll  the  cask  once 
or  twice  a  day  for  a  week;  then  pour  out  the 
charcoal  and  water,  wash  out  the  eask  with  clean 
cold  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  external  air  for 
some  days. 

To  Improve  Poor  Winee, 

Poor  wines  may  be  improved  by  being  racked 
off,  and  returned  to  the  cask  again ;  and  then  put- 
ting into  the  wine  about  1  lb.  of  jar  or  box  raisins^ 
bruised,  and  I  quart  of  brandy. 

Or,  put  into  the  wine  2  lbs.  of  honey,  and  a  pint 
or  two  of  brandy.  The  honey  and  brandy  to  be 
first  mixed  together. 

Or,  draw  off  3  or  4  quarts  of  snoh  wine  and  fill 
the  cask  up  with  strong  wine. 

To  Improve  Wine  when  Lowering  or  Deeaying. 

Take  1  os.  of  alom,  make  it  into  powder;  then 
draw  ottt  4  galla  of  wine,  mix  the  powder  with  it, 
and  beat  it  well  for  i  an  hoar ;  then  fill  up  the 
cask,  and  when  fine  (which  will  be  in  a  week's 
time  or  little  moreX  bottle  it  otL  This  will  make 
it  drink  fine  and  brisk. 

To  Meetore  Flat  Winee. 

Vlat  wines  may  be  restored  by  1  lb.  of  jar  rai- 
sins, 1  lb.  of  honey,  and  i  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine^ 
beaten  up  iji  a  mortar  with  some  of  the  wine,  and 
then  the  contents  pot  into  the  cask. 

To  Remove  a  Muetg  or  Dieagreeahle  Taete  in  Wine, 

Put  into  the  cask  8  er  4  sticks  of  charcoal,  and 
bung  up  the  cask  tighL  In  a  month  after  take 
them  out. 

Or,  cut  two  ripe  medlars,  put  them  in  a  ganie 
bag,  and  suspend  them  from  the  bung-hole  into 
wine,  and  bung  up  the  cask  air-tight  A  month 
after  take  them  out,  and  bung  up  the  cask  again. 

Or,  mix  \  lb.  of  bruised  mustard-seed,  with  1 
pint  or  more  of  brandy,  and  stir  it  up  in  the  wine; 
and  2  days  after  bung  np  the  cask. 

Another  Mode, 

At  the  finish  of  the  process,  when  the  brandy 
or  spirit  is  put  to  the  wine,  it  is  particularly  recom- 
mended that  \  OS.  of  camphor,  in  the  lump,  be 
dropped  into  the  bung-hole  of  each  18  galls,  of 
wine. 

Ano^ier  Mode, 

Oil  poured  upon  wine,  or  any  other  liquor,  will 
prevent  it  from  growing  mnsty,  or  taming  oormpt 
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To  TaJu  Awag  fA«  TU  Se^nt  of  Wine; 
B»ke  a  long  roller  of  dough,  stuok  waU  with 
•lores,  and  bang  it  in  the  OMk. 

To  make  Win*  Sparkle  like  Champagne, 

Take  great  oare  to  rack  off  the  wine  well,  and  In 
If  aroh  bottle  it  as  qaickly  as  possible.  The  bottles 
mutt  be  very  clean  and  dry,  and  the  corks  of  the 
best  sort,  made  of  relvet  or  white  cork.  In  2 
months'  after,  the  wine  will  be  in  a  fine  condition 
to  drink. 

To  Cle^  Foul  or  Ropy  Winee, 

Take  i  oi.  of  chalk  in  powder,  ^  os.  of  bamt 
alum,  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  1  pint  of  spring- 
water. 

Beat  the  whole  up  in  a  mortar,  and  pour  it  into 
the  wine;  after  which,  roll  the  cask  10  minutes; 
ftnd  then  plaoe  it  on  the  stand,  leaving  the  bung 
out  for  a  few  days.  Ai  soon  as  the  wine  is  line, 
rack  it  off. 

Or,  take  1  os.  of  ground  rice,  i  os.  of  burnt 
alum,  and  ^  os.  of  bay-salt 

Beat  the  whole  up  in  a  mortar,  with  1  pint  or 
more  of  the  wine,  pour  it  into  the  cask,  and  roll  it 
10  minutes.  The  cask  must  be  bunged  up  for  a 
few  days.  As  soon  as  such  wine  becomes  fine, 
rack  it  off. 

Or,  bring  the  cask  of  wine  out  of  the  cellar  and 

{»laoe  it  in  a  shady  situation  to  receive  the  circu- 
ation  of  the  air,  and  take  out  the  bung.  In  3 
weeks  or  a  month  rack  it  off  mto  a  sweet  cask, 
which  fill  up,  and  put  into  the  wine  1  os.  of  cin- 
namon, in  the  stick ;  and  bung  it  up  tight 

Another  Method, 
Tap  the  cask,  and  put  a  piece  of  coarse  linen 
eloth  upon  that  end  of  the  cock  which  goes  to  the 
inside  of  the  cask ;  then  rack  it  into  a  dry  cask 
to  30  galls,  of  wine,  and  put  in  5  os.  of  powdered 
alum.  Roll  and  shake  them  well  together,  and  it 
will  fine  down,  and  prove  a  very  clear  and  plea- 
sant wine. 

To  Correct  Green  or  Hareh  Winee, 

TaXe  1  OS.  of  salt,  i  os.  calcined  gypsum,  in 
powder,  and  1  pc  of  skimmed  milk.  Mix  these 
np  with  a  little  of  the  wine,  and  then  pour  the 
mixture  into  the  cask;  put  in  a  few  lavender 
leaves,  stir  the  wine  with  a  stick,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  lees,  and  bung  it  up. 

To  Correct  Sharp,  Tart,  Acid  Winee. 

Mix  1  OB.  of  calcined  gypsum  in  powder  and  2 
lbs.  of  honey  in  1  qt  of  brandy ;  pour  the  mix- 
tare  into  the  wine,  and  stir  it  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  lees ;  fill  up  the  cask,  and  the  following  day 
bung  it  up.    Rack  this  wine  as  soon  as  fine. 

Or,  mix  i  os.  of  the  salt  of  tartar  ^  os.  of  cal- 
cined gypsum,  in  powder,  with  a  pint  of  the  wine; 
pour  it  into  the  cask,  and  put  an  ounce  of  cinna- 
mon in  the  stick ;  stir  the  wine  without  disturbing 
the  lees,  fill  up  the  oask,  and  the  day  following 
bung  it  up. 

Or,  boil  3  os.  of  rice ;  when  cold  put  it  into  a 
gaose  bag,  and  immerge  it  into  the  wine;  put  into 
the  wine  also  a  few  sticks  of  cinnamon,  and  bung 
np  the  cask.  In  «bottt  a  month  after,  take  the 
rioeout 

To  Seetore  Sour  Winee, 

Take  calcined  gypsum  in  powder  1  oi.,  cream 
of 'tiartar  in  powder  2  os.  Mix  them  in  a  pint  or 
more  •of  brandy ;  pour  it  into  the  cask ;  put  in, 
also,  aiew  sticks  of  cinnamon,  and  then  stir  the 
wine  withoBt  disturbing  the  lees.  Bung  up  the 
oask  the  next  di^ 

Another  Method, 
Boil  a  gallon  of  wine  with  some  beaten  oyster- 


shells  and  crab's  claws,  bnmt  into  powder,  1 
of  each  to  every  10  galls,  of  wine;  then  strain  oat 
the  liquor  through  a  sieve,  and  when  cold  put  it 
into  wine  of  the  same  sort,  and  it  will  give  it  & 
pleasant  lively  taste.  A  lump  of  unsUked  liota 
put  into  the  oask  will  also  keep  wine  from  turxi  inn 
sunr. 

Fining, 

Many  wines  require  fining  he/ore  thej-  ««« 
racked,  and  the  operation  of  fining  is  not  Mlwa  js 
necessary.  Most  wines,  well  made,  do  not  want 
fining;  this  may  be  ascertained  by  drawing  » 
little  into  a  glass  from  a  p^-hole. 

One  of  the  best  finings  is  as  follows :  Take  1  lb. 
of  fresh  marsh-mallow  roots,  washed  clean,  and 
cut  into  small  pieces;  macerate  them  in  2  qta.  of 
soft  water  for  24  hours,  then  gently  boil  tbe  liquor 
down  to  3  half  pints,  strain  it,  and  when  cold  mix 
with  it  ^  OS.  of  pipe-day  or  chalk  in  powder  ;  then 
pour  the  mucilage  into  the  oask,  and  stir  up  tbe 
wine  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  lees,  and  leave  tbe 
vent-peg  out  for  some  days  after. 

Or,  take  boiled  rice  2  tablespoonfuls,  the  wrbite 
of  1  new  egg,  and  ^  os.  of  burnt  alum,  in  powder. 
Mix  with  a  pint  or  more  of  the  wine,  then  pour 
the  mucilage  into  the  oask,  and  stir  the  wine  witb 
a  stout  stick,  but  not  to  agitate  the  lees. 

Or,  di&iolve  in  a  gentle  heat  ^  os.  of  isinglaea 
in  a  pint  or  more  of  the  wine,  then  mix  witb  it  ^ 
OS.  of  chalk,  in  powder;  when  the  two  are  well 
incorporated  pour  it  into  the  cask,  and  stir  tbe 
wine,  80  as  not  to  disturb  tbe  lees. 

Or,  beat  up  the  white  of  eggs,  1  egg  to  6  g-sJla. ; 
draw  the  wine  into  the  beaten  egg,  snd  keep  stir* 
ring  all  the  while,  then  return  the  wine  and  frotb 
to  the  oask,  and  bung  up. 

To  Cheek  Fermentation. 

It  is  in  the  first  plaoe  necessary  to  consider 
whether  the  existing  state  of  fermentation  be  tbe 
original  or  secondary  stage  of  that  process  whicb 
comes  on  after  the  former  has  ceased  for  several 
days,  and  is  indeed  the  commencement  of  acetous 
fermentation.  That  of  the  former  kiud  rereljr 
proceeds  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  perfect 
decomposition  of  the  saccharine  and  other  perte 
of  the  vegetable  substance  neoessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  spirit,  unless  the  liquor  be  kept  too 
warm  or  is  too  weak,  and  left  exposed  to  the  air 
alter  the  vinous  fermentation  is  completed.  Xbe 
means  to  correct  these  circumstances  are  suffi-. 
ciently  obvious.  Tbe  heat  for  spirituous  fermen- 
tation should  not  be  above  60^ ;  when  it  is  mueb 
above  that  point  the  liquor  passes  rapidly  througb 
the  stage  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  the  aoetous 
immediately  commencea  When  too  long  contin- 
ued fermentation  arises  from  the  liquor  having 
been  kept  in  a  warm  situation,  it  will  be  soon 
checked  by  bunging,  after  being  removed  into  a 
cold  place ;  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of 
spirits  of  wine  or  brandy,  previously  to  closing*  it 
up,  is  also  proper.  A  degree  of  cold,  approaching 
to  the  f^eesing  point,  will  check  fermentation  of 
whatever  kind.  Fermentation  of  this  kind  can- 
not be  stopped  by  using  a  chemical  agent,  except 
such  as  would  destroy  the  qualities  of  the  liquor 
intended  to  be  produced. 

The  secondary  stage  of  fermentation,  or  tbe 
commencement  of  the  acetous,  may  be  stopped  hy 
removing  the  liquor  to  a  cool  situation ;  correoW 
ing  the  acid  already  formed;  and  if  the  liquor 
eontain  but  little  spirit,  the  addition  of  a  proper 
proportion  of  brandy  is  requisite. 

The  operation  of  racking  is  also  neoessary  to 
preserve  liquor  in  a  vinous  state,  and  to  render  it 
clear.  This  prooess  should  bo  performed  in  a  oool 
plaoe. 
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To  Rettore  Pricked  Britial  WinM. 
Kaok  th«  wines  down  to  the  lees  into  another 
cask,  where  the  lees  of  good  wines  are  fresh ;  then 
put  *  pint  of  strong  aqua  vitsB,  and  scrape  i  lb.  of 
yellow  lieeswaz  int«»it,  which,  by  heating  the  spirit 
over  a  ^wntle  lire,  will  melt;  after  which  dip  a 
liioc-  of  cl^th  into  it,  and  when  a  little  dry  set  it  on 
fire  wi*h  a  brimstone  match,  pnt  it  into  the  bang- 
hole^  and  stop  it  up  dose. 

Another  Method. 
First  prepare  a  fVesh  empty  cask  that  has  had 
the  rarne  kind  of  wine  in  which  it  is  nbout  to  be 
rmeked ;  then  match  it,  and  rack  off  the  wine,  put- 
tine  to  every  10  galls.  3  oi.  of  oyster  powder  and 
i  o«.  of  bny-salt;  then  get  the  staff  and  stir  it 
well  about  letting  it  stand  till  it  is  fine,  which  will 
be  in  a  few  days;  after  which  rack  it  off  into  an- 
other esksk  previously  matched,  and  if  the  lees  of 
some  wine  of  the  same  kind  can  be  got,  it  will  im- 
prove it  ranch.  Put  likewise  a  quart  of  brandy  to 
every  10  galls.,  and,  if  the  cask  has  been  emptied 
a  Ions  time,  it  will  match  better  on  that  account ; 
bat,  even  if  a  new  cask,  the  matching  must  not  be 
omitted.  A  fresh  empty  cask  is  to  be  preferred. 
This  method  will  answer  for  all  made  wines. 

TO  MANAGB  FOREIGN  WINE-VAULTS. 

The  principal  object  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
management  of  foreign  wine-vaults  is  to  keep 
them  of  a  temperate  heat  Care  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  to  dose  up  every  apertore  or  opening, 
that  there  may  be  no  admission  given  to  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  floor  of  the  vault  should  likewise 
be  well  covered  with  saw-dust,  which  must  not  be 
suffered  to  get  too  dry  and  dusty,  but  must  receive 
now  and  then  an  addition  of  new,  lest,  when  bot- 
Uios  or  racking  wine,  some  of  the  old  dust  should 
fly  into  it  At  most  vaults,  in  the  winter,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  stove  or  chafing-dish,  to  keep 
up  a  proper  degree  of  warmth.  In  the  sammer 
time  it  will  be  beet  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  pos- 

To  Fit  Up  a  Cellar  of  Winee  and  Sptrtte. 
Provide  a  good  rope  and  tackling  to  let  down 
the  casks  into  the  vaults  or  cellar,  and  a  slide, 
ladder  or  pnlly  for  the  casks  to  slide  or  roll  on ;  a 
pair  of  strong  slings;  a  pwir  of  can  hooks  and  a 
pair  of  orate  hooks ;  a  block  of  wood  to  put  under 
the  pipes  when  topping  them  over  in  a  narrow 
passage,  or  in  casing  them;  a  small  valinch  to 
taste  wines ;  a  crane,  and  a  small  copper  pump  to 
rack  off;  2  or  8  gallon  cans  made  of  wood;  a 
large  wooden  funnel ;  2  or  3  copper  funnels,  from 
a  quart  to  a  g^on  each;  2  racking  cocks ;  2  wine 
bottling- cooks;  a  brace  and  various  bits;  2  small 
tubs ;  a  square  basket  to  hold  the  corks ;  2  small 
tin  ftiDtiels;  a  small  strainer;  2  cork-screws;  2 
or  3  baskets;  a  whisk  to  beat  the  finings;  3  flan- 
nel or  linen  bags ;  a  strong  iron  screw  to  raise  the 
bangs;  a  pair  of  pliers;  bungs,  corks,  and  vent- 
pegs;   2  frets  or  middle -sised  gimblets;   some 
sheet-lead  and  tacks  to  put  on  broken  staves; 
brown  paper  to  put  round  cooks  and  under  the 
lead,  when  stopping  leaks ;  a  staff  with  a  chain 
at  one  end  to  mmage  the  wines,  etc. ;  shots  and 
lead  canister  or  bristle  brush,  and  2  cloths  to 
wash  bottles;  2  large  tubs;  some  small  racks  that 
will  hold  6  doxen  each;  a  cooper's  adie;  an  iron 
and  a  wooden  driver  to  tighten  hoops;  2  dosen 
of  wooden  bungs  of  different  sises;  a  thermom- 
eter, which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  vault;  a  stove  or 
ohafingdish,  to  keep  the  heat  of  the  vault  at  a 
known  temperature ;  a  few  dosen  of  delph  labels; 
a  enpboard  to  hold  all  the  tools ;  a  spade ;  2  good 
stiff  birch  brooms,  and  a  rake  to  level  the  sawi 
dust 


To  mnke  Port  Wine, 

The  dark  red  port  is  made  from  grapes  gathered 
indiscriminately  and  thrf>wn  into  a  cistern ;  they 
are  then  trodden,  and  their  skins  and  pta1l(s  lell  in 
the  mass,  which  separftte  during  teruentiition  and 
form  a  dry  head  over  the  liquid.  When  the  fer- 
mentation is  completed,  the  liquor  underneath  is 
drawn  out  and  casked.  Before  being  exported  it 
is  mixed  with  one-third  of  brandy,  to  enahle  it  to 
keep  during  the  voyage;  otherwise  the  carriage 
brings  on  the  acetous  fermentatioh,  and  the  wine 
is  conrerted  into  vinegar. 

Fr^teh  Method  of  Making  Winn, 

In  the  southern  parts  of  France  their  way  to 
with  red  wines  to  tread  or  sqoeese  the  grapes 
between  the  hands,  and  let  the  whole  ptand,  juice 
and  buskn,  till  the  tincture  is  to  their  liking ;  after 
which  they  press  it.  For  white  wines  they  press 
the  grapes  immediately,  and  when  pressed  they 
tun  the  mwit  and  stop  up  the  vessel,  leaving  only 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  to  give  room  for  it  to 
work.  At  the  end  of  10  days  they  fill  this  space 
with  some  other  good  wine  that  will  not  work  it 

again. 

To  Rack  Foreign  Winee, 

The  vault  or  cellar  should  be  of  a  temperate 
heat,  and  the  casks  sweet  and  clean.  Should  they 
have  an  acid  or  musty  smell,  it  may  be  remedied 
by  burning  brimstone  matches  in  them;  and  if 
not  dean  rinse  them  well  out  with  cold  water,  and 
after  draining,  rinse  with  a  quart  of  brandy,  put- 
ting the  brandy  afterwards  into  the  ullage  cask. 
Then  strain  the  lees  or  bottoms  through  a  flannel 
or  linen  bag.  But  put  the  bottoms  of  Port  into  the 
ullage-cask  without  going  through  the  filtering- 
bag.  In  racking  wine  that  is  not  on  the  stillage^ 
a  wine-pump  is  desirable. 

To  Manage  and  Improve  Poor  Red  Port, 

If  wanting  in  body,  color  and  flavor,  draw  out  30 
or  40  galls,  and  return  the  same  quantity  of  young 
and  rich  wines.  To  a  can  of  which  put  8  gills  of 
coloring,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  or  brandy.  Then 
whisk  it  well  together  and  put  it  into  the  cask* 
stirring  it  well.  If  not  bright  in  about  a  week  or 
ten  days,  flne  it  for  use ;  previous  to  which  put  in 
at  different  times  a  gallon  of  good  brandy.  If  the 
wine  is  short  of  body  put  a  gallon  or  two  of  brsndy 
in  each  pipe,  by  a  quart  or  two  at  a  time,  as  it  feeds 
the  wine  lietter  than  putting  it  in  all  at  once.  But 
if  the  wines  are  in  a  bonded  cellar,  procure  a  fun- 
nel that  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  that 
the  brandy  may  be  completely  incorporated  with 

the  wine. 

To  Manage  Claret, 

Claret  is  not  a  wine  of  a  strong  body,  tbongh  it 
requires  to  be  of  a  good  age  before  it  is  n^ed,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  well  managed;  the  best 
method  is  to  feed  it  every  2  or  3  weeks  with  a 
pint  or  two  of  French  brandy.  Taste  it  frequently, 
to  know  what  state  it  is  in,  and  use  the  brandy 
accordingly;  but  never  put  much  in  at  a  time, 
while  a  little  incorporates  with  the  wine  and  feeds 
and  mellows  it 

If  the  darot  is  faint,  rack  it  Into  a  fresh  emptied 
hogshead,  npon  the  lees  of  good  claret,  and  bung 
it  up,  putting  the  bottom  downwards  for  two  or 
three  days,  that  the  lees  may  run  through  it 

To  Color  Claret, 
If  the  color  be  not  yet  perfect,  rack  It  off  again 
into  a  hogshead  that  has  been  newly  drawn  off, 
with  the  lees ;  then  take  1  lb.  of  turnsole  and  put 
it  into  a  gallon  or  two  of  wine ;  let  it  lie  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  put  it  into  the  vessel ;  after  which 
lay  the  bung  downwards  for  a  night,  and  the  next 
^  day  roll  it  about 
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Or,  Uke  any  quantitj  of  damsont  or  blaok  Rioes, 
■ad  strew  them  with  some  of  the  deepest  colored 
wiDO  and  as  mach  sug^ar  as  will  make  it  into  a 
•yrup.  A  pint  of  this  will  cover  a  hogshead  of 
claret.  It  is  also  good  for  red  Port  wines,  and 
may  be  kept  ready  for  nee  in  glass  bottles. 

To  R99tor€  ClarH  thai  DrimJu  Foul. 

Rack  it  off  from  the  dregs  on  some  fVesb  lees 
of  its  own  kind,  and  then  take  a  dosen  of  new 
pippins,  pare  them  and  take  away  the  cores  or 
hearts ;  then  put  them  in  the  hogshead,  and  if 
tbat  is  not  sufficient,  take  a  handful  of  tbe  oak 
of  Jerusalem  and  bruise  it ;  then  put  it  into  tbe 
wine  and  stir  it  well. 

To  mah9  Claret  and  Port  RougK 
Put  into  1  qt.  of  Claret  or  Port  2  qts.  of  sloes ; 
bake  them  in  a  gentle  oven,  or  over  a  slow  fire, 
till  a  good  part  of  their  moisture  is  stewed  out, 
tben  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  squeese  out  the  rest 
A  pint  of  this  will  be  sufficient  for  30  or  40  galls. 

To  Manage  Hermitage  and  Burgundy, 
Red  Hermitage  must  be  managed  in  tbe  same 
way  as  Claret,  and  tbe  Wbite  likewise,  except  tbe 
coloring,  which  it  does  not  require.  Burgundy 
should  be  managed  in  tbe  same  manner  as  Red 
Hermitage. 

To  Manage  Liwhon  Wine, 
If  the  Lisbon  is  dry,  take  out  of  tbe  pipe  85  or 
40  galls.,  and  put  in  the  same  quantity  of  caloa- 
rella,  stir  it  well  about,  and  this  will  make  a  pipe 
of  good  mild  Lisbon ;  or,  if  it  be  desired  to  con- 
rert  mild  into  dry,  take  tbe  same  quantity  out  as 
above  mentioned  before,  and  fill  tbe  pipe  witb 
Malaga  Sberry,  stirring  it  about  as  tbe  other. 
Tbe  same  kind  of  fining  used  for  Vidonia  will  an- 
swer for  Lisbon  wine;  or  it  may  be  fined  with  tbe 
whites  and  sbells  of  16  eggs,  and  a  small  bandful 
of  salt ;  beat  it  togetber  to  a  frotb,  and  mix  it  witb 
a  little  of  the  wine;  tben  pour  it  into  tbe  pipe, 
stir  it  about,  and  let  it  bave  vent  for  3  days ;  after 
which  bung  it  up,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be 
fine.  Lisbon,  when  bottled,  sbould  be  packed 
either  in  saw-dust  or  leaths  in  a  temperate  place. 

To  Improve  Sherry, 
If  the  Sberry  be  new  and  hot,  rack  it  off  into  a 
tweet  cask,  add  6  galls,  of  mellow  Lisbon,  which 
will  tiUce  off  tbe  hot  taste,  then  give  it  a  bead, 
take  1  qt  of  honey,  mix  it  with  a  csn  of  wine, 
and  pot  it  into  tbe  cask  when  racking.  By  this 
method  Sherry  for  present  use  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved, having  much  tbe  same  effect  upon  it  as 
age. 

To  Improve  White  Wine, 

If  tbe  wine  bave  an  unpleasant  taste,  rack  off 
one-half,  and  to  the  remainder  add  1  gall,  of  new 
milk,  a  bandful  of  bay-salt,  and  as  much  rice; 
after  wbicb  take  a  staff,  beat  them  well  together 
for  half  an  hour,  and  fill  up  tbe  cask,  and  when 
rolled  well  about,  stillage  i^  and  in  a  few  days  it 
will  be  much  improved. 

If  the  white  wine  is  foul  and  bas  lost  its  color, 
for  a  butt  or  pipe  take  1  gall,  of  new  milk,  put  it 
into  tbe  cask,  and  stir  it  well  about  witb  a  staff; 
and  when  it  has  settled,  put  in  8  os.  of  isinglass 
made  into  a  Jelly,  witb  l  lb.  of  loaf  sugar  scraped 
fine,  and  stir  it  well  about  On  the  day  following, 
bung  it  up,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  fine,  and 
have  a  good  color. 

To  Improve  Wine  with  Chalk, 
Add  a  little  ebalk  to  the  muetf  when  it  is  some- 
what sour ;  for  tbe  acidity  arising  from  citric  and 
tartaric  acids,  there  is  thus  formed  a  precipitate  of 
oitrate  and  tartrate  of  lime,  while  the  muet  beoomes 


sweeter,  and  yields  a  much  finer  wine.  Too  mneb 
ebalk  may  render  tbe  wine  insipid,  since  It  ie  pro- 
per to  leave  a  little  excess  of  acid  in  the  mntt. 
Concentrate  tbe  mu«t  by  boiling,  and  add  tbe  priK 
per  quantity  of  chalk  to  the  liquor,  while  ft  is  still 
hot  Even  acid  wine  may  be  benefited  by  tbe  ad- 
dition of  chalk.  Oyster- sbells  may  be  used  with 
this  view  ;  and  when  calcined  are  a  cleaner  carbo- 
nate of  lime  than  common  chalk. 

To  Renovate  Sick  Wine, 
Wines  on  tbe  flret  should  be  racked ;  if  their  own 
lee  indioates  decay  tbey  should  be  nicked  on  the 
sound  lee  of  another  wine  of  similar  but  stroniirer 
quality,  to  protract  their  decline ;  if  this  be  done 
at  an  early  period,  it  may  renovate  the  siok  wine ; 
on  these  occasions  giving  the  siok  wine  m  cooler 
place,  will  retard  its  progress  to  acidity :  if  eonve- 
nient  sneb  wines  should  be  forced  and  bottled. 
Previous  to  bottling,  or  rather  at  the  fnrrin^,  gir^ 
it  1,  2,  or  3  tableirpoonfuls  of  calcined  f^ypsnm 
finely  pnlverized.  This  will  check  its  tendeney  to 
acidity,  without  exciting  much  intumesoenee^  with- 
out injuring  tbe  color  of  the  red  wine,  and  with- 
out retarding  its  coating  to  tbe  bottle,  which  it 
rather  promotes.  The  proper  forcing  for  red  wtnea 
nre,  the  whites  of  10  or  12  eggs,  beat  up  with  1  or 
2  teaspoonfbls  of  salt,  per  hogshead,  and  well 
worked  into  the  wine  with  a  forcing-rod ;  the  gyp- 
sum should  be  first  boiled  in  a  litUe  water. 

To  Mellow  Wine. 

Cover  tbe  orifices  of  tbe  vessels  contain  in  j?  It 
with  bladder  closely  fastened  instead  of  tbe  usual 
materials,  and  an  aqueous  exhalation  will  pass 
through  the  bladder,  leaving  some  fine  crystalli- 
zations on  the  surface  of  the  wine,  which,  when 
skimmed  off,  leaves  tbe  wine  in  a  highly  improved 
state  of  fiavor.  Remnants  of  wine  covered  in  this 
manner,  whether  in  bottles  or  casks,  will  not  turn 
mouldy  as  when  stopped  in  the  usual  way.  but 
will  be  improved  instead  of  being  deteriorated. 

German  Method  of  rettoring  Sour  TFi nee. 
Put  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  ehareoal  in 
the  wine,  shake  it,  and  after  it  has  remainod  still 
for  48  hours  decant  steadily. 

To  Concentrate  Wine  hg  CoUL 

If  any  kind  of  wine  be  exposed  to  a  sufBoient 
degree  of  cold  in  frosty  weather,  or  be  put  into 
any  place  where  ice  continues  all  tbe  year,  as  in 
ice-houses,  and  there  suffered  to  freete,  tbe  snper- 
fluous  water  contained  in  the  wine  will  be  frozen 
into  ice,  and  will  leave  the  proper  and  truly  essen- 
tial part  of  the  wine  unbroken,  unless  tbe  degree 
of  cold  sbould  be  very  intense,  or  the  wine  bat 
weak  and  poor.  When  tbe  frost  is  moderate,  the 
experiment  has  no  difficulty,  because  not  above  a 
third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  superfluous  water  will 
be  frozen  in  a  whole  night;  but  if  the  cold  be  very 
intense,  tbe  best  way  is,  st  the  end  of  a  few  hours, 
when  a  tolerable  quantity  of  ice  is  formed,  to  ponr 
out  the  remaining  fluid  liquor,  uid  set  it  in  another 
vessel  to  freeze  again  by  itself. 

Tbe  frozen  part,  or  ice,  consists  only  of  the 
watery  part  of  the  wine,  and  maybe  thrown  away, 
and  the  liquid  part  retains  all  the  strength,  and  is 
to  be  preserved.  This  will  never  grow  sour, 
musty,  or  mouldy,  and  may  at  any  time  be  re- 
duced to  wine  of  the  common  strength,  by  adding 
to  it  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  up  the  former 
quantity. 

To  Convert  White  Wine  into  Red, 

Put  4  01.  of  turnsole  rags  into  an  earthen  veese!, 

and  pour  upon  them  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  cover 

the  vessel  dose,  and  leave  it  to  cool ;  strain  off  the 

liquor,  which  will  be  of  a  fine  deep  red,  inoliiiiiig 
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to  purple.  A  imall  portion  of  this  oolora  a  large 
qaantity  of  wine.  This  tiDoture  may  either  be 
made  in  brandy,  or  mixed  with  it,  or  elae  made 
into  a  Kyrupy  with  sugar,  for  keeping. 

In  those  coantries  which  do  not  produce  the 
tingeiniP  grape  which  affords  a  blood-red  juioe, 
wherewith  the  wiaes  of  Franee  are  often  fltaiued, 
in  defect  of  this  the  jnioe  of  elderberries  is  used, 
and  sometimes  logwood  is  used  at  Oporto. 

To  Force  down  the  Fining*  nf  all  WhiU  Winet, 
Arrtnktf  and  StiiaU  SpiriU. 

Put  a  few  qts.  of  skimmed  milk  into  the  cask. 

To  render  Bed  Wine  White. 

If  *  few  quarts  of  well-skimroed  milk  be  put  to 
a  hothead  of  red  wine,  it  will  soon  precipitate 
the  greater  port  of  the  color,  and  leave  the  whole 
nearly  white;  and  this  is  of  known  use  in 
turning  red  wines,  when  pricked,  into  white;  in 
whieh  a  small  degree  of  acidity  is  not  so  much 
perceiTed. 

Milk  is,  from  this  quality  of  discharging  color 
from  wines,  of  nee  also  to  the  wine-coopers,  for 
the  whitening  of  wines  that  have  acquired  a  brown 
eolor  from  the  cask,  or  from  having  been  hastily 
boiled  before  fermenting;  for  the  addition  of  a 
little  skimmed  milk,  in  these  cases,  precipitates 
the  brown  color,  and  leaves  the  wines  almost 
limpid,  or  of  what  they  csll  a  water  whiteness, 
which  is  much  coveted  abroad  in  wines  as  well  as 
in  brandies. 

To  make  Wine  Settle  Well 

Take  a  pint  of  wheat  and  boil  it  in  a  quart  of 
water  till  it  bursts  and  becomes  soft;  then  squeeze 
through  a  linen  cloth,  and  put  a  pint  of  the  liquor 
into  a  hogshead  of  unsettled  white  wine;  stir  it 
Well  about,  and  it  will  become  line. 

To  make  a  Mateh  for  Sweetening  Cfaeke, 

Melt  some  brimstone,  and  dip  into  it  a  piece  of 
coante  linen  cloth ;  of  which,  when  cold,  take  a 
piece  of  about  1  inch  broad  and  6  inches  long,  and 
set  fire  to  it,  putting  it  into  the  bung-hole,  with 
one  end  fastened  under  the  bung,  which  must  be 
driven  in  very  tight.  Let  it  remain  a  few  hours 
before  removing  it  out. 

To  make  Oyter  Powder. 
Get  some  fresh  oyster-shellsy  wash  them,  and 


scrape  off  the  yellow  part  f^m  the  outside;  lay 
them  on  a  dear  lire  till  they  become  red-hot ;  then 
lay  them  to  cool,  and  take  off  the  softest  part, 
powder  it,  and  sift  it  through  a  fine  sieve ;  after 
which  use  it  immedistely,  or  keep  it  in  bottles  well 
corked  up  and  laid  in  a  dry  place. 

To  make  a  Filtering  Bag. 

This  bag  is  made  of  a  yard  of  either  linen  or 
flannel,  not  too  fine  or  close,  and  sloping,  so  as  to 
have  the  bottom  of  it  run  to  a  point,  and  the  top 
as  broad  as  the  cloth  will  allow.  It  must  be  well 
sewed  up  the  side,  and  the  upper  psrt  of  it  folded 
round  a  wooden  hoop,  and  well  fastened  to  it; 
then  tie  the  hoop  in  three  or  four  places  with  a 
cord  to  support  it ;  and  when  used,  put  a  can  or 
pail  under  it  to  receive  the  liquor,  filling  the  bag 
with  the  sediments;  after  it  has  ceased  to  run, 
waah  out  the  bag  in  three  or  four  clear  waters, 
then  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  an  airy  place,  that  it 
mny  not  get  musty.  A  wine-dealer  should  always 
have  two  bags  by  him,  one  for  red  and  the  other 
for  white  wines. 

To  Delect  Almm  ta  Wine. 

Wine  merchants  add  alum  to  red  wine  to  com- 
municate to  it  a  rough  taste  and  deeper  color.  For 
the  discovery  of  the  fraud  in  question  adopt  the 
following  means:  —  The  wine  is  to  be  discolored 
by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorine; 
the  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  until  reduced  to 
nearly  the  fourth  of  its  original  volume;  the 
liquor  is  to  be  filtered ;  it  then  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing properties  when  it  contains  alum : — 1st,  it 
has  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste;  2d,  it  furnishes 
a  white  precipitate  (sulphate  of  baryta)  with  ni- 
trate of  baryta,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitrie 
acid ;  3d,  caustic  potash  gives  rise  to  a  yellowish 
white  precipitate  of  alumina,  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  potash. 

To  Detect  Metal  in  Wine. 

Add  a  few  drops  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonia. 
If  a  precipitate  is  formed  the  wine  is  impure. 
Lead  is  used  by  many  wine  merchants  to  give  an 
astringenoy  to  port  wine,  that,  like  old  port,  it 
may  appear  rough  to  the  tongue.  Sometimes  they 
hang  a  sheet  of  lead  in  the  cask ;  at  others  they 
pour  in  a  solution  of  acetate  (sugar)  of  lead,  for 
the  purpose  of  sweetening,  as  they  term  it 


Thr  object  of  distillation  is  the  preparation  of 
alcohol  or  pure  spirits,  which  is  obtained  from 
brandy,  rum,  arrack  and  whiskey,  prepared  from 
wine,  sugar,  rice  and  malt.  It  also  includes  com- 
pouhd  spirits,  or  those  which,  in  addition  to  al- 
eobol,  contain  some  volatile  or  pungent  oil  or  es- 
sence, as  gin,  hoUands,  caraway  and  peppermint; 
the  essential  oils,  as  oil  of  cinnamon,  oil  of  cloves, 
oil  of  peppermint,  and  otto  of  roses,  and  the  sim- 
ple distilled  waters  which  retain  the  fragrant  flavor 
of  the  particular  herbs  with  which  they  have  been 
distilled. 

To  manage  Bietillation, 

Previous  to  distilling,  the  process  of  brewing 
and  fermentation  are  necessary.  The  distiller, 
however,  need  not  take  the  precautions  of  the 
brewer  or  wine-maker  in  moderating  his  fermenta- 
tions so  as  to  secure  the  good  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities  of  the  product.    His  object  is  to  get  as 


thorough  a  fermentation,  and  therefore  as  much 
alcohol,  as  possible.  Hence  large  quantities  of 
yeast  are  used,  which  is  not  skimmed  off,  but 
worked  into  the  wort.  He  also  mixes  a  quantity 
of  raw  grain  with  his  malt  in  the  mash,  the  dias- 
tase of  the  malt  sufficing  to  convert  all  the  starch 
of  the  raw  grain  into  sugar.  The  quantity  of  raw 
grain  may  be  twenty  times  that  of  the  malt  All 
the  saccharine  matter  cannot  be  converted  into  al- 
cohol, the  large  quantity  of  alcohol  formed  towards 
the  last  of  the  process  checking  the  fermentation. 
About  one-fifth  of  all  the  saccharine  matter  re- 
mains in  the  grains.     These  are  fed  to  cattle. 

UteneiU, 
In  a  distillery  are  required  a  variety  of  utensils, 
such  as  still,  worm-tub,  pump,  a  water-cask,  a 
strong  press,  hair-cloths,  3  or  4  iron-bound  tubs 
capable  of  containing  trom  a  hogshead  to  a  pipe 
of  any  liquor,  3  or  4  cans  capable  of  holding  from 
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t  to  6  gaHs.  by  wMonn,  m  hon-boond  wooden 
flinnel  haviag  a  ftmng  iron  nosel  or  pipo,  a  pew- 
tor  eyphon  aboni  6  feet  long  and  4  inobee  in  oir. 
eamference,  flannel  bags  for  refining  tbe  thick  and 
feouleot  matter  at  the  bottoms  of  the  casks  and 
other  vessels. 

Operation  of  the  Still. 

When  the  still  is  eharged  let  the  fire  nnder  it  be 
lighted,  and  whilst  it  bums  up  the  joints  shoald 
be  carefully  luted. 

By  laying  the  hand  on  the  still  and  capital,  as 
the  fire  gains  strength,  the  process  of  the  opera- 
tion will  be  ascertained ;  for  whenerer  tbe  head 
or  capital  feels  hot,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  volatile 
particles  have  arisen,  and  are  about  to  enter  the 
worm.  When  the  still  head  is  about  to  become 
hot,  prepare  a  damp,  made  of  the  ashes  under  the 
grate,  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  will  properly 
wet  them.  This  mixture  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
fire,  to  moderate  its  action,  at  the  instant  when 
distillation  has  commenced.  Continue  the  heat 
as  lung  as  the  distilled  liquid  is  spirituous  to  the 
taste.  When  the  distilleil  liquor  carries  with  it  any 
particular  flavor,  it  should  be  re-distilled  with  es- 
sential oils,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  compound 
q>irtt,  as  gin,  peppermint,  and  other  cordials. 

When  all  the  spirituous  fluid  is  drawn  off",  the 
■till  should  be  emptied  by  acock  in  the  side.  The 
head,  etc.,  should  then  be  removed,  and  the  sev- 
eral lutes  taken  clean  off.  The  still  may  now  be 
eharged  a  second  time,  and  luted.  If  the  spirit 
or  compound  to  be  made  is  of  a  different  nature 
or  flavor  from  that  procured  by  the  last  distilla- 
tion, the  still,  oapital  and  worm  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  by  hot  water,  sand  and  a  scrub- 
bing brush,  to  remove  the  oily  particles  that  ad- 
here to  their  internal  surfaces.  The  worm  is  best 
cleansed  by  passing  hot  water  through  it  repeat- 
edly,  until  the  water  flows  out  quite  flavorless. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  grease,  tal- 
low, soap,  or  any  other  unctuous  matter,  fall  into 
tbe  tubs,  pieces,  rundlets,  or  cans.  Above  all 
things,  lighted  candles,  torches,  or  papers  should 
not  be  brought  near  any  vessel  containing  spirits. 
The  flue  or  chimney  should  be  kept  constantly 
oleao. 

To  Ute  a  Portable  Furnace, 

In  the  laboratories  of  experimental  chemists, 
portable  furnaces  are  employed.  Charcoal  is  the 
only  fuel  that  can  be  used  in  them,  except  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  finer  kinds  of  stone  coal  that 
yield  a  bright  flame,  and  burn  to  a  white  ash 
without  forming  clinkers.  When  tbe  fire  is  regu- 
lated  by  the  admission  of  only  the  necessary 
quantity  of  air  through  the  charcoal,  and  tbe 
whole  heat  of  tbe  fuel  is  directed  upon  the  sub- 
ject exposed  to  it,  the  expense  is  not  so  great  as 
might  be  supposed,  for  no  other  fuel  gives  out  so 
much  heat.  One  lb.  of  charcoal  will  boil  away  IS 
lbs.  of  water,  whereas  tbe  same  weight  of  New- 
castle coal  will  boil  away  only  8  or  0  lbs.  A  pound 
of  coke  will  only  boil  away  4  lbs.  of  water,  and  a 
pound  of  peat  seldom  more  than  5  lbs.,  or,  by  a 
akilful  mode  of  using  it,  at  the  utmost  10  lbs. 
To  Build  Fixed  Furkaeee. 

Fire  bricks  are  generally  used,  as  they  may 
be  cut  as  easily  as  chalk,  and  yet  bear  a  violent 
heat  without  alteration ;  they  must  be  set  in  oluy 
of  the  sam^  kind.  The  parts  distant  from  the  fire 
may  be  of  common  bricks  set  in  mortar,  but  this 
mortar  must  be  carefully  removed  before  the  other 
part  is  begun,  as  an  accidental  admixture  of  it 
with  the  clay  would  cause  the  latter  to  run  into 
glass,  and  thus  spoil  the  furnace.  These  furnaces 
are  generally  built  as  thin  as  possible,  that  they 
may  take  up  the  less  room,  and  to  save  fuel  in 


heating  them,  as  they  have  seldom  fire  eonstantly 
in  them ;  in  this  case  they  should  be  surrounded 
with  iron  braces,  to  prevent  tbe  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  destroying  them  as  aooa  as 
they  otherwise  would. 

To  make  a  PortahU  Semd^potL 
For  a  portable  one  the  ash  pit  may  be  an  iron 
cylinder  17  inches  in  diameter  and  8  deep,  olo^ed 
at  bott«>m.    In  the  front  is  cut  a  hole  3  inches  high 
and  4  wide,  with  sliders  to  shut  elose.    Three  pins 
are  riveted  on  tbe  inside  about  an  indi  below  the 
upper  edge;  these  are  to  support  the  fire-place. 
The  bottom  of  this  ash  pit  is  lined  with  el  ay,  beat 
up  with  charcoal  dost  and  formed  into  a  kind  of 
saooer.  The  fire-plaoe  is  a  small  cylinder  of  nearly 
the  same  width,  so  as  to  fit  eajsily  into  the  top  of 
the  ash-pit,  and  rest  on  the  three  pins ;  its  height 
is  15  inches,  and  it  has  a  flat  border  at  each  end, 
leaving  a  circular  opening  of  10  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Around  the  lower  border  are  riveted  3  screws, 
to  which  are  fixed  by  nuts  a  grate.    In  the  upper 
border,  towards  the  circnmfereooe,  and  at  equal 
distances  from  each  i»tber,  are  made  4  eircnUr 
holes  an  inch  over.     The  inside  of  the  fire-plaoe  is 
lined  with  clay  and  charcoal,  whose  surface  is  ad- 
justed to  a  oore»  made  by  drawing  on  a  board  an 
ellipsis,  having  its  foci  16  inches  asunder,  and  its 
semiordinates  at  the  foci  5  inches,  sawing  off  the 
board  at  each  focus,  and  also  down  the  greatest 
diameter,  so  that  the  internal  cavity  may  represent 
an  ellipsoid  of  those  dimeosions,  cut  off  at  the  focL 
A  fire  hole  about  6  inches  wide  and  4^  high,  with 
the  lower  limit  about  3  inches  above  tbe  grate,  is 
left  in  the  ftont  to  be  closed  with  a  lined  stopper, 
both  the  fire-hole  and  stopper  having  a  border  to 
retain  the  lining.    When  the  lining  is   dry,  4 
openings  are  out  sloping  through  it,  corresponding 
to  the  openings  in  the  upper  border,  to  serve  as 
vents  for  the  burnt  air,  and  to  regulate  tbe  fire  by 
sliding  pieces  of  tile  more  or  less  over  them.     In 
the  central  opening  at  the  top  of  the  fire-place  is 
hung  a  cast-iron  pot,  either  hemispherical,  or^ 
which  is  most  usual,  cylindrical,  about  6  inches 
deep  at  the  edge,  with  a  rounded  bottom,  so  that 
tbe  axis  is  about  an  inch  deeper.     The  common 
pots  have  only  a  refieoted  border,  by  which  they 
bang,  but  the  best  kind  have  also  an  upright  edge 
that  rises  an  inch  higher,  to  which  a  etone-ware 
head  is  fitted,  and  thus  the  pot  serves  for  many 
distUl&tions  that  require  a  strong  fire.    It  is  uxual 
to  cut  a  notch  on  one  side  of  the  top  of  the  fire- 
plaoe,  sloping  upwards  to  the  edge  of  the  pot, 
about  3  inches  wide  and  2  deep,  to  admit  a  low  re- 
tort to  be  sunk  deeper  into  the  pot,  by  allowing  a 
passage  to  its  neck. 

•  To  make  a  Sand-heat  Furnace, 
A  furnace  of  this  kind  may  be  stationary,  and 
built  of  bricks  that  will  stand  the  fire,  and  in  this 
case  the  ash-pit  is  built  about  12  inches  high,  and 
has  an  ash-door  opening  into  it  about  0  inches 
square;  a  grate  is  then  laid,  and  a  fire-door  fi 
inches  by  8  opens  immediately  into  the  fire-ptace, 
even  with  the  grate.  The  fire-place  is  made  cyl- 
indrical, 2  inches  wider  than  the  sand  pot,  and 
about  8  inrhes  deeper,  the  grate  being  a  square 
whose  side  is  about  two-thirds  the  internal  diam- 
eter of  the  sand-pot  This  pot  hangs  by  its  bor- 
der in  an  iron  ring  placed  at  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  we  have  not  yet  adopted  Teichmeyer's  me- 
thod of  sloping  the  pot  As  stone  coal  is  gener- 
ally used  in  fixing  furnaces,  instead  of  the  4  re- 
gister holes  used  as  vents  in  the  portable  furnaces, 
only  one  opening,  about  as  wide  as  the  grate  and 
3  inches  high,  either  in  the  back  or  on 'one  side,  is 
made  to  vent  tbe  burned  air  into  the  chimney. 
This,  however,  has  the  inconvenience  uf  heating 
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the  pot  uneqnallj,  th«  tide  liaxt  the  rent  beoom- 
iog  much  I  be  hottest,  in  spite  of  the  endeavor  to 
equMlise  the  heet  by  bringing  the  fire  from  under 
the  centre  of  the  pot  m  forward  as  posffible,  by 
raLsing  the  wall  opposite  to  the  rent  perpendica> 
larty,  and  enlarging  it  only  on  the  other  three 
sides;  sometimes  with  the  same  view  several  small 
vents  are  made  round  the  pot,  leading  into  the 
ehimney.  A  notch  fur  the  ueok  of  the  retort  is 
generally  made  on  one  side.  As  much  beat  pasMS 
through  the  vent,  it  is  usual  to  caase  the  heated 
air  tu  pass  under  a  Urge  east-iron  plate,  placed 
en  a  builder  of  brieks  surrounding  a  platform  of 
the  same  materials,  and  leaving  a  cavity  of  about 
2i  inches  deep,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  an- 
other opening  leads  into  the  chimney.  On  this 
iron  plate  sand  is  laid  to  form  a  rand  heat,  snd 
thus  several  operations  are  carried  on  at  ihe  same 
time.  If  that  in  the  sand -pot  is  finished,  and  it 
is  desired  to  keep  on  those  in  the  sand- heat  with- 
out interruption,  the  vessel  may  be  drawn  out  of 
the  sand,  some  warm  sand  thrown  on  that  remain- 
ing in  the  pot,  and  a  fresh  vessel  with  mnterials 
introduced.  But  if  this  new  operation  should  re- 
quire the  beat  to  be  mi»re  gradually  exhibited,  a 
pot  uf  thin  plate- iron,  filled  with  cold  sand,  con- 
taining the  vessel,  may  be  partly  slid  into  the 
heated  sand-pot,  and,  being  supported  by  pieces 
of  brick  placed  under  the  ^ge  or  otherwise,  kept 
there  until  it  be  neeessiiry  to  increase  the  heat, 
when  it  uiay  be  slid  down  lower  until  at  length  it 
la  permitted  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  sand- pot 

To  make  a  Hot  Stiil. 

Portable  hot  stills  should  have  an  ash-pit  and 
fire-place  exactly  similar  in  dimensiouK  to  those 
used  with  the  sand-pot,  or  the  same  furnace  may 
be  used  with  a  hot  still,  if  economy  and  not  cun- 
Tenienoe  is  the  principal  object.  The  copper  or 
tin-plute  cucurbite  will,  of  course,  be  10  inches 
wide  and  about  12  deep,  and  hang  7  inches  within 
the  fire-place.  The  mouth  should  be  wide,  that 
the  water-bsth  to  be  occasionally  bung  within  it 
so  as  to  reach  within  3  inches  of  the  bottom,  may 
be  the  larger.  Between  this  wide  neck  and  the 
eircnmferenoe  there  should  be  a  short  pipe,  through 
which  the  liquor  left  after  distillation  may  be 
drawn  off  by  a  crane  without  unluting  the  vessels; 
fresh  liquor  added;  or,  in  distilling  with  the  wa- 
ter-bath, the  steam  may  escape.  This  pipe  has  a 
Ting  round  it,  that  the  cork  with  which  it  is  stop- 
ped may  be  firmly  tied  down,  and  like  the  other 
joinings  be  luted,  for  which  purpose  slips  of  pa- 
per smeared  with  fiour  and  water,  or  common 
paste,  are  usually  esteemed  sufllciont ;  but  the  best 
material  is  bladders  rotted  in  water  until  they 
smell  extremely  offensive  and  adhere  to  the  fin- 
gers  when  touched,  and  then  worked  between  the 
httods  into  rolls,  which  sre  to  be  applied  to  the 
joinings.  These  small  stills  have  usually  a  Moor's 
head  that  fits  both  the  cucurbite  and  the  water- 
bath,  their  necks  being  of  equal  diameter,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  groove  round  the  lower  part  on 
the  inside  to  direct  the  condensed  vapor  to  the 
nose  of  the  alembic,  and  this  head  is  surrounded 
by  a  refrigerator  containing  cold  water,  which 
is  not  so  onmbersome  as  and  less  expensive  tbon 
a  worm  and  tub.  But  the  most  advantageous  way 
of  cooling  the  vapors  is  to  use  a  Moor's  head 
without  a  surrounding  refrigerator,  or  only  a  plain 
bent  tube,  which  should  be  at  least  18  inches 
long,  that  the  email  globules  of  the  boiling  liquor 
which  are  thrown  up  near  a  foot  high  should  nut 
pass  over  and  render  the  distilled  liquor  unfit  for 
keeping.  To  this  is  to  be  adapted  a  pewter  pipe 
about  8  feet  long,  if  spirits  of  wine  is  to  be  dis- 
tilladi  or  shorter  for  watery  liquors,  and  in  both 


eases  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter  on  the  inside,  itt- 
dosed  in  a  tinned  plate  tube  with  a  funnel.  With 
an  adopter  of  this  kind,  and  the  consumption  of 
li  pints  of  water  in  a  minute,  or  about  9  galls.  iB 
an  hour,  spirits  of  wine  may  be  distilled  at  the 
rate  of  a  gallon  by  the  hour  from  one  of  these 
portable  stills.  Another  convenience  of  these 
straight  pipes  is,  that  they  may  be  cleansed  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  fowling  piece. 

To  make  a  Large  StiiL 

If  this  fnrnaoe  is  filed,  and  made  of  bricks,  it 
may  be  constructed  with  a  sand  heat,  like  that 
annexeil  to  the  sand-pot;  but  this  is  seldom  prao- 
tiiicd,  although  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
digestions  and  evaporations  with  a  gentle  heat^ 
because  the  fire  is  generally  kept  up  at  an  evem 
height  If  the  cucurbite  is  not  wanted  for  distill- 
ing, it  may  be  used  as  a  boiler  to  keep  water  ready 
heated  for  use,  and  to  be  drawn  off  when  wanted 
by  a  syphon  or  crane.  But  these  fixed  stills  are 
usually  furnished  with  a  pipe  and  cock  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom,  by  which  they  can  be  emptied, 
and  have  almost  always  a  worm  and  tub  to  ootd 
the  vapors.  The  head  is  usually  of  that  kind 
which  is  called  a  swan's  neck. 

Awtf'er^e  Improved  i^lL 

It  has  been  proved  that  as  soon  as  a  oommoB 
still  is  in  operation,  the  steam  from  the  capital  ia 
the  first  turn  of  the  worm  is  at  a  temperatare  of 
about  212®  Fahr.  Here  water  onty  condenses,  and 
the  alcohol  in  vapor  passes  into  the  eeeond  tuniy 
where  it  condenses  by  the  lowered  temperature. 
If  the  condensed  liquid  is  dr&wn  off  from  the 
upper  turn,  it  is  mere  phlegm,  or  water,  while  that 
from  the  second  turn  is  alcohol  or  spirit.  The 
mode  of  doing  this  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  old  still ;  so  that  every  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  most  complicated  and  expensive 
stills  can  be  obtained;  that  is  to  say,  plain  brandy, 
Dutch-proof,  and  even  thirty-five  and  thirty-sixth 
proof.  The  alterations  are  effected  as  follows: 
Each  turn  of  the  worm  is  to  be  furnished  with  a 
very  slender  lateral  pipe,  ending  in  a  faucet  and 
tap.  A  crescent-shaped  valve,  placed  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  pipe  into  the  worm,  obliges  the 
condensed  liquid  to  trickle  into  the  pipe,  and  a 
slight  elbow  above  and  below  the  pipe  prevents 
any  of  the  steam  from  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Each  of  these  pipes  follows  the  msin  worm 
in  all  its  convolutions,  comes  out  of  the  condenser 
at  the  same  opening,  and  is  led  thence  to  its  own 
receiver.  The  pipe  of  the  first  turn  has  also  a 
second  branch  with  a  faucet,  wbich  lets  out  the 
phlegm  (which  is  worthless)  as  fast  as  it  is  eon- 
densed.  A  prover  indicates  the  moment  when  the 
feints  should  be  separated,  as  simple  brandy  or 
proof-spirit  is  wanted.  These  feints  are  either  de- 
tained in  the  boiler,  or  set  aside  for  rectification, 
in  all  oases  necessary,  for  the  last  spirit  that  cornea 
over,  without  which  it  is  worthless. 

Besides  producing  more  spirit  and  saving  three- 
fourths  out  of  the  feints,  the  worm  prepared  aa 
above  shortens  the  term  of  distillation  by  one- 
half,  and  consequently  reduces  the  expense  of 
fuel.  In  addition  to  this,  and  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  a  sour  wine  may  be  distilled  as  well 
as  any  other,  and  without  the  least  taint  being 
perceptible  in  the  brandy.  The  spirit  is,  of  course, 
less  in  quantity,  but  whatever  is  obtained  is  good, 
and  all  the  acid  separates  and  flows  out  by  the 
first  pipe,  which  gives  an  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  the  acetous  portion. 

Column  or  Continuotta  Ih'etillation, 

A  copper  boiler  is  set  in  masonry,  with  a  fire 
beneath :  the  mouth  of  the  boiler  ia  fitted  with  a 
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un  copper  eyllnder,  itanding  perpendienlarly 
•Ter  th«  boiler  and  fitting  cloeely.  Aboat  half 
way  up  the  height  of  this  cylinder,  and  in  its  axil, 
a  slender  tube  enters  it  and  discharges  aoontioual 
but  small  stream  of  the  wine  or  wash  to  be  dis* 
tilled.  The  wine  is  prevented  from  falling  down 
directly  into  the  boiler  beneath  by  means  of  a 
number  of  diaphragms,  through  which  the  wine 
percolates  in  streams  like  rain,  whereby  it  pre- 
sents a  large  extent  of  surface  to  the  vapor  which 
passes  it  in  a  different  direction.  In  some  eases 
the  ascending  vapors  have  to  force  their  way  at 
each  diaphragm  through  a  thin  stratum  of  liquid, 
and  they  thus  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  pres- 
sure. The  wine,  when  it  enters  the  cylinder,  is  al- 
most boiling,  and,  while  it  falls  in  small  showers 
through  the  pieroed  shelves,  a  copious  issue  of 
watery  vapor  ascends  Arom  the  boiling  copper 
below.  The  watery  vapor,  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling,  comes  in  contact  with  the  wine  almost 
boiling :  the  latter,  therefore,  receives  heat  from 
the  former,  and  by  so  doing  there  is  a  change  of 
State;  the  watery  vapor,  losing  heat,  falls  back  as 
water ;  and  the  wine^  acquiring  heat,  boils,  and 
its  alcohol,  in  a  state  of  vapor,  rises  higher  up  in 
the  cylinder,  where,  meeting  with  wine,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  a  wine  richer  in  alcohol  is  produced. 
This  more  alcoholic  wine  readily  parts  with  its 
alcohol,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  by  the  action  of  heat 
continually  carried  up  the  cylinder.  This  vapor 
of  alcohol,  ascending  higher,  meets  with  more 
wine,  is  absorbed,  and  again  set  free  in  larger 
quantity.  At  length  the  portions  of  wine  high  up 
in  the  cylinder  IxMome  highly  charged  with  alco- 
hol, and  the  alcoholic  yapors,  meeting  with  no 
more  wine,  pass  on  to  a  worm,  where  they  are  con- 
densed into  yeiy  strong  spirit  The  worm-tub  is 
filled  with  wine,  which  in  cooling  the  worm  be- 
comes heated  itself,  and  this  heated  wine  flows 
through  the  slender  tube  into  the  cylinder,  where 
It  is  distilled  as  already  explained.  As  this  worm 
is  never  perfectly  cold,  the  alcoholic  vapor  which 
escapes  condensation  is  passed  through  a  second 
worm,  also  surrounded  by  wine,  which  condenses 
it  completely. 

Should  the  watery  vapor  which  ascends  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinder,  and  becoming  condensed, 
falls  back  into  the  boiler,  carry  any  alcohol  with  . 
ity  the  latter  is  again  volatilised;  so  that  the  boiler 
contains  nothing  but  water,  derived  from  the  wine; 
for,  although  the  boiler  had  been  filled  with  wine, 
it  soon  becomes  water  by  parting  with  its  alcohol. 
As  fast  as  the  boiler  fills  with  water,  it  is  emptied 
by  a  cock  placed  in  the  bottom.  Two  boilers  are 
more  efficient  than  one;  and  when  arranged  so 
that  a  tube  proceeding  from  the  head  of  one 
plunges  to  the  bottom  of  the  other,  they  act  like 
two  of  the  eggs  in  Adams's  still. 

The  discharge  of  wine  from  the  great  reservoir 
is  regulated  by  a  ball-cook,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant supply  of  cold  wioe,  first,  to  the  two  worms, 
for  the  purpose  of  cooling  them  (by  which  method 
of  heating  the  wine  fuel  is  economised) ;  secondly, 
to  the  distillatory  column.  Having  parted  with 
its  alcohol,  the  watery  portion  falls  into  the  boilers, 
whence  it  is  let  off  entirely  deprived  of  alcohol. 
The  flow  of  wine  being  thus  perpetual,  no  time  is 
lost  by  an  interval  of  discharging  and  charging. 
It  must  also  be  noticed,  that  when  the  alcoholic 
vapors  enter  the  first  worm  they  are  condensed ; 
but  as  the  weakest  or  most  watery  alcohol  eon- 
denses  in  the  first  rounds  of  the  worm,  it  is  so 
contrived  that  this  watery  portion  shall  run  back 
by  small  tubes  into  the  cylinder,  where  it  is  re- 
distilled. The  worm  at  all  its  rounds  is  provided 
with  cocks  and  tubes,  by  which  the  portions  con- 
densed in  any  part  may  be  let  back  to  be  redis- 


tilled ;  or  they  may  be  all  shvt,  or  come  oaay  bo 
left  open,  so  as  to  return  the  whole  or  any  part 
into  the  cylinder.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  these 
cocks,  alcohol  of  any  required  degree  of  conden* 
sation,  within  certain  limits,  can  be  obtaioed. 

To  Rttinguith  Fire$  %n  DiatifUrif, 
A  woollen  blanket  or  rug,  hung  over  a  roller  in 
a  water-butt,  is  the  readiest  and  ^t  extanc^uishei. 

To  Dulcify  SpiriiM, 

In  dulcifying,  or  sweetening  the  spirits,  weigh 
the  sugar,  and  dissolve  it  in  one  or  more  cans  of 
the  water  with  which  the  compound  is  to  be  made 
up :  bruise  the  sugar,  and  stir  it  well  till  ail  is 
dissolved.  Then  empty  it  into  the  cask  ooDtaining 
the  spirits,  mixing  all  together  by  drawing  off 
several  cans  by  the  cock,  and  emptying  them  into 
the  casks  by  the  bung-holes.  Now  rummage  all 
well  together  till  they  are  perfectly  compounded. 

Spirits  or  compounds  that  are  strong  require  no 
assistance  in  setting  and  becoming  clear;  but 
those  that  are  weak  must  be  refined  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  other  substance.  To  every  hogshead 
of  Geneva,  or  ot)ier  spirituous  compound,  put  fi 
OS.  of  powdered  alum,  previously  dissolved  in  3 
or  4  galls,  of  the  compound :  stir  all  well  together. 
In  the  course  of  24  hours  the  whole  will  be  ren- 
dered completely  dear. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  leave  the  bung-holes  of 
casks  (containing  spirits  or  compounds  newly 
made)  open  for  several  days.  This  improves 
their  flavor,  and  renders  them  dear  sooner  than 
they  would  otherwise  be. 

Table-salt  thrown  into  the  still,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  6  OS.  to  10  galls,  of  any  liquid  to  be  dis- 
tilled, will  greatly  improve  the  flavor,  taste,  and 
strength  of  the  spirit.  The  viscid  matter  will  be 
fixed  by  the  salt,  whilst  the  volatile  matter  aacends 
in  a  state  of  great  purity. 

The  flavor  of  malt  spirits  is  highly  improved  by 
putting  3^  OS.  of  finely-powdered  charcoal,  and 
4^  OB.  of  ground  rioe  into  a  quart  of  spirits,  and 
letting  it  stand  during  15  days,  frequently  stirring 
it ;  then  let  the  liquor  be  strained,  and  it  will  be 
found  of  nearly  the  same  flavor  as  brandy. 

To  make  CkareoaL 

This  is  usually  manufactured  from  coppice  wood, 
cut  every  16  years;  the  fagots  are  made  into  a 
large  conical  pile,  covered  up  with  clods  of  earth, 
leaving  circular  rows  of  holes  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  wood  is  then  kindled,  and  as  it  becomes  red 
the  holes  are  regularly  dosed  to  stop  the  further 
combustion,  and  when  the  whole  has  been  olofcd 
up,  the  pile  is  led  to  cool ;  when  the  black  skeleton 
of  the  wood  is  left,  which  differs  from  the  raw 
wood  in  burning  without  any  smoke,  and  with 
little  or  no  flame,  yielding  at  the  same  time  no 
soot,  although  some  of  the  finer  particles  of  the 
ashes  are  volatilised  and  adhere  to  the  chimney. 
The  air  which  passes  through  the  burning  char- 
coal has  its  oxygen  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

The  air  being  thus  rendered  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, kills  whatever  animals  or  plants  are  confined 
in  it.  Numerous  aocidents  have  happened  of  per- 
sons being  suffocated  by  sleeping  in  close  rooms 
with  a  charcoal  fire. 

The  charcoal  for  medical  purposes*  should,  like 
that  for  gunpowder,  be  made  of  soft  woods,  as 
willow,  heated  in  iron  retorts  until  no  volatile 
matter  is  given  out.  Small  quantities  may  be 
made  by  burying  wood  under  sand  in  a  covered 
crucible,  and  exposing  the  whole  to  fire.    j. 

To  make  Spirit  of  Wine, 

Spirit  of  wine,  as  it  is  called,  was  formerly,  and 
is  still,  in  southern  countries^  obtained  by  distiU* 
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inff  wire  for  its  yield  of  brandy,  aad  then  slowly 
abstracting  the  more  rolatile  part  of  the  brandyi 
by  a  small  fire  and  the  ase  of  tall  vessels.     In 
England^  spirit  of  wine  is,  in  general,  obtained 
from  ^onnd  meal,  either  of  wheat,  rye  or  barley, 
yrith  from  one- tenth  to  one- third  of  the  same,  or 
another  gruin,  malted  and  ground,  and  then  called 
malt  spirit ;   or  from  treacle,  and  then  called  mo- 
lasses spirit;   some  is  also  made  from  spples  or 
cider-wssh.     In  the  United  States,  Indian  com  is 
largely   employed.     The  fermentation  is  carried 
on  quicker  and  farther  than  in  brewing  or  making 
eider,  in  order  that  all  the  sugar  in  the  wash  may 
be  conrerted  into  spirit  and  water.     The  infusion 
of  the  malt  ajid  meal  is  made  so  strong  that  its 
specific  gravity  is  from  1.083  to  1.14  (whereas  that 
for  strong  ale  is  generally  1.06,  and  for  small  beer 
1.015  to  1.04),  and  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  yeast,  added  by  snoeessive  portions,  until,  in 
about  10  days,  the  specific  gravity  is  reduced  to 
1.002,  when  it  is  fit  for  the  still.     In  general,  a 
third  part  is  drawn  oflf  at  the  first  stilling,  under 
the  name  of  low  wines,  the  specific  gravity  being 
about  0.076.     On  re-distilling  the  low  wines,  a 
fiery  spirit,  of  a  milky  cast,  comes  over  first,  and 
is  returned  into  the  still;  then  follows  the  dean 
spirit ;  when  it  begins  to  grow  too  watery,  the  re- 
maining spirit  that  comes  over,  as  long  as  it  will 
take  fire,  is  kept  apart,  under  the  name  of  feints, 
and  mixed  with  the  next  parcel  of  low  wines. 
Instead  of  these  trials  the  head  of  the  still  may 
have  the  hulb  of  a  thermometer  inserted  into  it, 
and  by  observing  the  temperature  of  the  steam, 
an   accurate  judgment  may  be  formed  of   the 
strength   of  the  spirit  that  distills  over.    It  is 
oomputed  that  100  galls,  of  malt  or  corn  wash  will 
produce  about  20  of  spirit,  containing  shout  half 
its  weight  of  water;  molasses  wash,  22  galls.; 
cider  wash,  15  galls.    The  best  French  wines  yield 
from  20  to  25  galls.    The  spirit  thus  obtained  is 
for  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  purposes  mixed 
with  water,  to  separate  the  oil  it  contains,  and  re- 
distilled several  times  in  tall  vessels,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  until  its  specific  gravity  is  reduced  to 
0.B2 ;  though  that  usually  sold  is  only  0.837,  at 
60<>  Fahrenheit     By  distilling  spirit  of  wine  with 
purified  pearl  ashes,  salt  of  tartar,  chloride  of 
calcium,  lime,  or  common  salt,  all  previously 
heated  to  redness  and  cooled,  its  specific  gravity 
xaay  be  reduced  etiU  lower,  even  as  low  as  0.792, 
at  68<*  Fahrenheit. 

To  make  Ether, 
The  old  chemists,  after  mixing  spirit  of  wine 
with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  digested  it 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  distilled  the  most  vola- 
tile part,  which  was  called  the  sweet  oil  of  vitriol. 
At  present  the  mixture,  whose  temperature  is  con- 
siderably increased,  is  placed  in  a  heiited  sand- 
bath  and  distilled,  without  being  suiFered  to  cool 
Until  one-half  the  quantity  of  the  spirit  is  come 
over;  meanwhile,  an  inflammable  gas  also  pMsses 
over.     If  the  dlstillhtion  is  continued,  sulphurous 
acid  passes  over,  and  a  light  yellow  sweet  oil  of 
wine;  the  black  residuary  sulphuric  acid  contains 
charcoal  difi'nsed  through  it,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  admixture  with  water  and  filtration.     If 
fresh  aJcohol  is  poured  on  the  residuum,  more 
ether  may  be, obtained  by  distillation.    The  un- 
rectified  ether,  as  the  first  product  is  called,  con- 
tains both  water  and  alcohol :  dry  salt  of  tartar 
separates  the  first,  and  then  pouring  off  the  upper 
liquid,  and  adding  dry  chloride  uf  calcium  in 
powder,  this  salt  unites  with  the  alcohol,  and  the 
ether  swims  on  the  solution. 

The  CoiUinuout  Ether  Proceee, 
This  proeess  is  now  generally  followed.     A 


vessel  of  alcohol  is  provided  with  a  tube  furnished 
with  a  stopcock,  which  tube  dips  to  the  bottom  of 
a  second  vessel  which  contains  sulphuric  acid,  and 
is  provided  with  a  thermometer.  From  the  top 
of  the  second  vessel  a  tube  passes  through  a  worm 
or  condenser  to  the  receiver.  The  alcohol  is 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  sulphuric  acid  until  the 
boiling  point  of  the  mixture  is  300°  Fahr. ;  more  al- 
cohol will  lower  it,  less  raise  it.  The  mixture  is  now 
kept  boiling  at  300°,  fresh  alcohol  beiog  steadily 
supplied.  Ether  and  water  distill,  ever  forming 
two  layers,  the  ether  on  top.  The  sulphuric  acid 
is  unchanged,  and  the  same  quantity  will  convert 
an  indefinite  amount  of  alcohol  into  ether.  If  the 
alcohol  contains  oils,  however,  they  will  be  charred 
and  render  the  acid  black. 

To  Purify  Ether. 
Agitate  it  well  in  a  closed  vessel  with  double  its 
bulk  of  water  to  remove  any  alcohol.  Decant  the 
ether  from  the  water  on  which  it  floats.  Add 
quicklime  to  remove  any  water  that  may  be  left, 
and  after  it  has  slaked  distill.  The  first  third 
will  be  pure  ether. 

To  Imitate  Foreign  Spirite. 

A  great  desideratum  among  distillers,  in  this 
country,  is  to  imitate  foreign  spirits,  such  aa 
brandy,  rum,  Geneva,  etc,  to  a  tolerable  degree 
of  perfection;  but,  notwithstanding  the  many 
attempts  that  are  daily  made  for  this  purpose,  the 
success,  in  general,  has  been  indifferent.  The 
general  method  of  distilling  brandies  in  France 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  practised  here,  with 
malt-wash  or  molasses;  nor  are  the  French  dis- 
tillers in  the  least  more  cleanly  in  their  operations. 
Still,  though  brandy  is  distilled  from  wine,  expe- 
rience tells  us  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  grapes  from  which  the  wine  is  made.  Every 
soil,  every  climate,  every  kind  of  grape,  varies 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
spirit  distilled  from  them.  A  large  quantity  of 
brandy  is  distilled  in  France  during  the  time  of 
the  vintage;  for  the  poor  grapes  that  prove  unfit 
for  wine,  are  usutftty  first  gathered,  pressed,  their 
juice  fermented,  and  instantly  distilled.  It  is  a 
general  rule  with  them,  not  to  distill  wine  that 
will  fetch  any  price  a$  wine ;  for,  in  this  state,  the 
profits  obtained  are  much  greater  than  when  the 
wine  is  reduced  to  brandies. 

For  a  long  time,  this  liquor  was  distilled  only 
from  spoiled  wine,  and  afterwards  from  the  dregs 
of  beer  and  wine;  and  when,  instead  of  these,  the 
distillers  employed  rye,  wheat  and  barley,  it  was 
considered  as  a  wicked  and  unpardonable  misuse 
of  grain. 

To  Improve  Britieh  Brandy, 

Take  30  galls,  of  fine  English  brandy,  3  os.  of 
tincture  Japonica,  and  9  os.  of  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre.  Incorporate  these  with  some  of  the  spirit, 
and  then  put  it  into  the  rest  of  the  liquor,  and 
stir  it  well  about.  This  will  make  30  galls,  of 
brandy,  and  if  it  be  a  good  clean  spirit,  it  will 
much  resemble  French  brandy. 

To  prepare  Tincture  Japonica. 
Take  of  the  best  English  saffron,  mace  bruised, 
of  each  1  os. ;  infuse  them  in  a  pint  of  brandy 
till  the  whole  tincture  of  the  saffron  is  extracted, 
which  will  be  in  7  or  8  days ;  then  strain  it  through 
a  linen  cloth,  and  to  the  strained  tinctnre  add  2 
OS.  of  terra  Japonipa  powdered  fine;  let  It  infuse 
till  the  tincture  is  wholly  impregnated. 

To  make  Jamaica  Bum, 
This  is  obtained  from  the  refuse  of  the  raw 
sugar  manufactories,  by  taking  eqnal  quantitiei 
of  the  skimmings  of  the  sugar  pans,  of  lees  or  re- 
turns as  they  are  commonly  called,  and  of  water ; 
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and  to  100  gftll*.  of  tbit  wwh  are  added  10  galls, 
of  mnlassei.  This  affirds  nrom  10  to  17  galls,  of 
proof  mm,  aod  twio«  as  maeh  low  wines;  it  is 
sometimes  reotiBed  to  a  strength  approaching  to 
spirit  of  wine,  and  is  than  called  doable  distilled 
nan* 

To  Obtain  Bum  from  Molamet, 

Mix  2  or  3  galls,  of  wnter  with  1  gull,  of  mo- 
lasses, and  to  ererj  200  galls,  of  this  mixture  sdd 
a  gallon  of  yeast.  Once  or  twice  a  day  the  head 
as  it  rises  is  stirred  in,  end  in  3  or  4  days  2  galls, 
more  of  water  is  added  to  each  gallon  of  molasses 
originally  used,  and  the  same  quantity  of  yeast  as 
at  first  Four,  5  or  6  days  after  this,  a  portion  of 
yeast  \h  added  as  before,  and  about  1  os.  of  JHlap 
rout  powdered  (or  in  winter  H  <»•)>  ^^  which  the 
fermentatitin  proceeds  with  great  riolence,  and  in 
8  or4  days  the  wash  is  fit  for  the  still;  100  galls. 
of  this  wash  is  computed  to  yield  22  galls,  of  spirit 
from  1  to  10  over-proof.  If  the  molasses  spirit, 
brought  to  the  common  proof  strength,  is  found 
not  to  have  sufficient  vinosity,  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  some  sweet  spirits  of  nitre ;  and  if  the  spirit 
has  been  properly  distilled  by  a  gentle  beat,  it 
may,  by  this  addition  only,  be  made  to  pass  with 
ordinary  judges  as  French  brandy.  Great  quan- 
tities of  this  spirit  are  used  in  adulterating  foreign 
Drandy,  rum,  and  arrack.  Moch  of  it  is  alsoueed 
alone  in  making  cherry  brandy  and  other  cordials 
by  infusion  ;  in  all  whii-h  many  prefer  it  to  foreign 
brandies.  Molasses,  like  all  other  spirits,  is  en- 
tirely colorless  when  first  extracted;  but  distillers 
give  it,  as  nearly  as  possible^  the  color  of  foreign 
spirits. 

To  Prepare  Oin  as  in  Holland, 

The  grist  is  composed  of  10  qrs.  of  malt,  ground 
considerably  finer  than  malt  distillers'  barley  grist, 
and  3  qrs.  of  rye-meal;  or,  more  frequently,  of  10 
qrs.  of  rye  and  3  qrs.  of  malt-meal.  The  10  qrs. 
are  first  mashed  with  the  least  quantity  of  cold 
water  it  is  possible  to  blend  it  with,  and  when 
nniformily  incorpomted,  as  much  boiling  water  is 
added  as  forms  it  into  a  thin  batter ;  it  is  then  put 
into  1,  2,  or  more  casks,  or  gyle-tuns,  with  a  much 
less  quantity  of  yeast  than  is  usually  employed  by 
our  distillers.  Oenerally,  on  the  third  day,  the 
Putch  distillers  add  the  malt  or  rye-meal,  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  before  it  comes 
to  the  temperature  of  the  fermenting  wash ;  at  the 
same  time  adding  as  much  yeast  as  at  first 

The  principal  secret  is  the  management  of  the 
mashing  part  of  the  business,  in  first  thoroughly 
mixing  the  malt  with  the  cold  water,  and  in  sub- 
sequently adding  the  due  proportion  of  boiling 
water,  that  it  may  still  remain  sufficiently  diluted 
after  the  addition  of  the  fine  meal ;  also  in  well 
rousing  all  together  in  the  back,  that  the  wash 
may  be  diluted  enough  for  distilling  without  en- 
dangering its  burning  to  the  bottom. 

Rectification  into  Holland  Oin, 
To  every  20  galls,  of  spirit  of  the  second  extrac- 
tion, about  the  strength  of  proof,  take  of  juniper- 
berries,  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  juniper,  2  oz. ;  and  distil  with 
a  slow  fire  until  the  feints  begin  to  rise,  then  change 
the  receiving  can ;  this  prmiuces  the  best  Rotter- 
dam gin. 

An  inferior  kind  is  made  with  a  still  less  pro- 
portion of  berries,  sweet  fennel  seed,  and  Stras- 
burg  turpentine,  with  a  drop  of  oil  of  juniper; 
and  a  better  sort,  but  inferior  to  the  Rotterdam, 
is  made  at  Weesoppe.  The  distiller's  wash  at 
Schiedam  and  Rotterdam  is  lighter  than  at  Wee- 
soppe. 8trasbnrg  turpentine  is  of  a  yellowish - 
brown  color,  a  very  fragrant  agreeable  smell,  yet 
the  least  acrid  of  the  turpentine.  The  juniper- 
berries  are  so  sheap  in  Holland,  that  they  must 


have  other  reaaons  than  mere  cheapneas  for  being 
so  much  more  sparing  of  their  consumption  than 
our  distillers. 

To  make  Halt  Spirit 

Mix  60  quarters  of  barley  grist,  ground  low.  and 
20  quarters  of  o<*arse  ground  pale  malt  with  250 
barrels  of  water,  at  about  170^.  Take  out  30  bur- 
rels  of  the  wort,  and  add  to  thb  10  stone  or  fresh 
porter  yeast  and  when  the  remaining  wort  is 
cooled  down  to  65^,  add  10  quarters  more  malt, 
previously  mixed  with  30  barrels  of  warm  wnter: 
stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  put  it  to  ferineDt 
along  with  the  reserved  yeasted  wctrt ;  this  wmjih 
will  be  found  to  weigh,  by  the  SMccharometer, 
from  28  to  82  lbs.  per  barrel,  mure  than  Wiitcr. 
In  the  course  of  12  or  14  days,  the  yeast  head  wrll 
fall  quite  flat,  and  the  wai>h  will  have  a  vinous 
smell  and  taste,  and  not  weigh  more  than  from  2 
to  4  lbs.  per  barrel  more  than  water.  Some  now 
put  20  lbs.  of  common  salt  and  30  lbs.  of  fiour, 
and  in  3  or  4  days  put  it  into  the  still,  previously 
stirring  it  well  together.  Every  0  galls,  of  this 
wash  will  produce  1  gall,  of  spirit,  at  from  1  tu  10 
over-proof;  or  18  galls,  of  spirit  from  each  qoar- 
ter  of  grain. 

Bwglieh  Geneva, 

The  beat  English  Geneva  is  made  as  follows : 
Take  of  juniper- berries,  3  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  10 
galls. ;  water,  4  galls.  Draw  oiF  by  a  gentle  fire, 
till  the  feint  begins  to  rise,  and  make  up  the  goods 
to  the  required  strength  with  clear  water. 

To  Dietill  Spiriu  from  CarroU, 

Take  1  ton  and  8  stone  of  carrots,  which,  after 
being  exposed  a  few  days  to  dry,  will  weigh  about 
160  stone.  The  whole  ueing  cut,  put  one-third  of 
the  quantity  into  a  copper,  with  24  galls,  of  water, 
and  after  covering  them  up  close,  reduce  the  whole 
into  a  pulp.  The  other  two-thirds  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  as  the  pulp  is  taken  from 
the  copper,  it  is  carried  to  the  press,  where  the 
juice  is  extracted  with  great  facility.  The  liquor 
obtained  will  amount  to  200  galls.,  and  will  be  of 
a  rich  sweet  taste,  resembling  wort.  It  is  then 
put  into  the  copper  with  1  lb.  of  hops,  and  suffered 
to  boil  about  5  hours,  when  it  is  put  into  the 
cooler,  to  remain  till  the  heat  oomes  down  to  66^. 
From  the  cooler  it  is  discharged  fVom  the  vat, 
where  6  qts.  of  yeast  are  put  to  it,  in  the  nsual 
manner.  Let  it  work  48  hours,  or  to  58*^,  when 
the  yeast  begins  to  fall.  Then  heat  12  galls,  of 
unfermented  juice,  and  put  it  to  the  liquor,  and 
the  heat  will  be  raised  to  60^  Work  afresh  for 
24  hours  longer,  the  liquor  gradually  lowering,  as 
before  from  66®  to  68^  Tun  the  whole  into  half- 
hogsheads,  to  work  from  the  bung.  After  stNud- 
ing  3  days  in  the  cask,  50  galls,  may  be  drawn 
off,  which  is  rectified  the  next  day  without  any 
additional  substance.  Twelve  galls,  of  spirit  wUl 
be  obtained. 

To  make  Arrack, 

Arrack  is  no  other  than  »  spirit  produced  by 
distillation  from  a  vegetable  juice  cialled  toddy, 
which  flows  out  of  the  cocoanut  tree.  The  opera- 
tor provides  himself  with  a  parcel  of  earthen  pots, 
climbs  up  the  trunk  of  a  cocoa-tree;  and  when  he 
comes  to  the  boughs,  he  cuts  off  one  of  the  small 
knot  or  buttons,  and  applies  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
to  the  wound,  fastening  it  to  the  bough  with  a 
bandage;  in  the  same  manner  he  cuts  off  others, 
and  proceeds  till  the  whole  number  is  employed; 
this  done,  he  leaves  them  until  the  next  morning, 
when  he  takes  off  the  bottles,  which  are  mostly 
filled,  and  empties  the  juice  into  the  proper  recep- 
tacle. When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  produced,  the 
whole  put  together,  is  left  to  ferment  When  the 
fern  icntation  is  over,  and  the  liquor  ia  a  little  tart. 
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It  if  pnt  into  the  still,  and  fire  beinj;  made,  the 
■till  is  suffered  to  work  as  long  as  that  which 
eomiw  off  has  anj  eoasiderable  tnyte  of  spiriL  Tb«> 
liquor  thus  procured  is  the  low  wine  of  Nrra<k ;  and 
la  diatilled  sgain  to  sepanite  8<>uie  of  its  wntery 
parts,  and  rectify  it  to  that  Terj  weak  kind  of 
proof  spirit  in  whieh  state  we  find  it. 

Tangusian  arrack  is  a  spirituous  liquor  made  by 
tba  Tartars  of  Tungusia,  of  mare'v  milk,  left  to 
aoor,  and  afterwards  distilled  twice  or  thrice  be- 
tween two  earthen  poU  closely  stopped,  whence 
the  liquor  runs  through  a  small  wooden  pipe. 

To  Fine  Spirit: 

Mix  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  flour  in  water  as 
if  for  making  paste,  and  pour  the  same  into  the 
Teasel.  The  whole  is  thpn  to  be  well  rou8«'d,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  contents  will  become  brighL 

To  Bxtrtiet  Alcohtd  from  Potatoe: 

Take  100  lbs.  of  potatoes  well  washed,  dress 
them  by  steam,  and  let  them  be  bruiwd  to  pow- 
der with  n  roller,  etc.  In  the  meantime  take  4 
Ihs.  of  ground  malt,  steep  it  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  then  pour  into  the  fermenting  bnck,  and  pour 
on  it  12  qts.  of  boiling  water ;  this  water  is  stirred 
about,  and  the  bruised  potatoes  thrown  in.  and 
well  stirred  about  with  wooden  rakes,  till  every 

Sart  of  the  potatoes  is  well  saturated  with  the 
qnor. 

Immediately  6  or  8  os.  of  yeaat  is  to  be  mixed 
vith  28  galls,  of  water  of  a  pmper  warmth  to 
make  the  whole  mass  of  the  temperature  of  from 
hV*  to  W* ;  there  is  to  be  added  i  a  pt.  to  1  pt. 
of  good  brandy. 

The  fermenting  back  most  be  placed  in  a  room, 
to  be  kept  by  means  of  a  stove  at  a  temperature 
ftrom  66®  ti>  72®.  The  mixture  must  be  left  to  re- 
main at  rest. 

The  back  must  he  large  enough  to  suffer  the 
mass  to  rise  7  or  8  inches  without  running  over. 
If,  notwithstandinir  this  precaution,  it  does  so, 
■ome  must  be  taken  out,  and  returned  when  it 
falls  a  little;  the  back  is  then  covered  again,  and 
the  fermentation  is  suffered  to  finish  without 
touching  it  —  which  takes  place  generally  in  6  or 
6 days.  This  is  known  by  its  being  perceived  that 
the  liquor  is  quite  clear,  and  the  potat<»e«  fallen  to 
the  bottom  of  the  back.  The  fluid  is  decanted, 
and  the  potatocii  pressed  dry. 

When  the  fermentation  hns  been  favorable,  f\rom 
every  100  lbs.  of  potatoes.  6  qts.  and  upwards  of 
brandy,  of  20®  of  the  areometer  are  obtained.  It 
contains  much  fusel  oil,  and  is  colored  and  sold  as 
Marc  brandy. 

One  thousand  lbs.  of  potatoes  at  twice,  gives  60 
to  70  qts.  of  brandy.  The  residue  of  the  distilla- 
tion is  used  as  food  for  stock. 

Alcohol  from  Wood. 
The  wood  is  reduced  to  coars^  saw-dust;  in  this 
■tate  it  is  dried  up  to  a  temperature  of  212®,  so  as 
to  drive  off  the  water  which  it  contuinn,  often 
amounting  to  one-half  of  its  weight.  The  wood 
is  then  suffered  to  cool,  and  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric avid  is  poured  over  it  with  great  care,  and  very 
•mall  quantities  at  a  time,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
materials  from  heating.  The  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  wood  as  it  is  poured,  then  for  12  hours  the 
mixture  is  let  alone;  after  that  it  is  rubl>ed  up 
with  grciit  care,  until  the  mass,  which  is  at  first 
dry,  becomes  sufficiently  liquid  to  run.  This 
liquid,  diluted  with  water,  is  brought  to  the  boil- 
ing point:  the  acid  is  saturated  with  lime,  and 
the  liquid,  after  filtration,  is  fermented,  and  the 
alcohol  distilled  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  this  ex- 
periment, the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  at  least  110 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  wood. 


Kirnek  Wavter. 
Spirits  of  cherry.  Ripe  cherries  are  crushed  by 
hand  in  an  inclined  wooden  trough;  the  juice  \m 
collected,  the  8ti»nes  added,  the  liquid  left  to  fer- 
ment, and  is  then  distilled.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
crack  the  stones. 

Apple  Brandf 

Is  distilled  from  cider.  Ornerally  the  appUs  are 
crushed  and  allowed  to  ferment  thorotighly,  which 
tjikea  from  6  to  10  days,  and  distilled.  A  Iwtter 
plan  is  to  collect  only  the  juice  and  ferment  it. 
The  former  gives  a  larger  yield,  but  the  quality  ii 
not  so  good. 

Peaeh  Brandy, 

The  peaches  are  mashed  with  pestles  in  a  trough, 
the  juire  pressed  out,  collected,  fermented,  and 
diftiilled.  The  pomace  still  containii  considerable 
juice,  it  is  therefore  covered  with  water,  and  after 
fermentation,  distilled. 

Raitin  Spirit, 
Much  used  to  give  a  vinous  flavor  to  inferior 
spirits,  is  made  by  infusing  the  raisins  in  water, 
fermenting,  and  distilling  with  a  qniek  lire.  The 
quick  fire  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  all  the 
flavor  from  the  raisins. 

Proof  Spirit.  • 

Contains  half  its  weight  of  alcohol.  Its  specifio 
gravity  at  60®  is  .920.  The  strength,  however, 
varies  in  different  localities,  and  the  idea  is  at  best 
clumsy  and  antiquated. 

To  make  Brandy  from  Beet- Root. 

Por  the  preparation  of  brandy,  the  water  used 
in  the  first  boiling  of  the  roots,  is  boiled  again,  and 
poured  out  on  the  residuum  from  the  flrvt  expres- 
sion of  the  pounded  roots;  this  nuist  stand  for  a 
day  or  two,  after  which  it  is  expressed,  and  the 
remaining  dry  pulp  serves  as  a  good  food  for  cattle. 
The  juice  obtained  in  this  way  is  mixed  with  the 
waste  parts  of  the  syrup  and  the  mucilage  which 
remains  after  the  expression  of  the  saccharine 
crystals,  and  all  boiled  together  till  half  of  it  is 
evaporated.  The  liquor  is  then  poured  into  a 
c«»op  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  45®,  and  cooled 
to  65®.  Having  added  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  yeast,  it  is  left  to  ferment,  and  in  3  or  4  dayi 
after  the  distillation  may  be  undertaken. 

To  Obtain  Sugar  from  Be^'Roct, 

The  beet-roots  best  calculated  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar,  are  those  which  have  a  soft  flesh,  whitish 
towards  the  edges  and  not  growing  above  ground. 
AfXer  being  cleaned,  they  are  boiled,  cut  into  pieces 
and  pounded  in  a  wooden  trough  with  wooden 
stampers,  and  afterwards  pressed.  The  juice  thus 
obtained  is  immediately  put  into  a  polished  copper 
kettle  and  Kimraered,  during  which  time  the  scum 
must  continually  be  taken  off.  To  100  quarts  of 
this  juice  add  2  os.  or  less  of  slackened  lime, 
diluted  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  milk,  and 
continue  the  boiling  till  the  juice  is  thickened  to 
the  half  of  it.  Having  strained  it  through  a 
woollen  cloth,  thicken  it  to  the  consistency  of  a 
syrup,  which  afterwards  is  put  into  glass,  stone,  or 
wooden  vessels.  These  being  placed  near  a  mo- 
derate fire,  saccharine  cryHtals  appear,  which  being 
freed  by  expression  from  the  mucilaginous  juice,  a 
very  good  raw  sugar  is  obtained.  ^ 

Fneel  Oil 

Is  found  in  new '  whiskey,  more  especially  fh>m 
rye,  corn,  and  potatoes.  It  is  a  nearly  colorless 
liquid,  of  a  powerful  odor  of  new  whiskey,  causing 
irritation  of  the  nostrils  and  fauces.  It  boils  at  206® 
Fahr.,  and  has  a  density  of  0.818.  In  its  solvent 
forma  and  ohemieal  relation  it  refembleo  aloohoL 
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Swallowed,  it  toti  m  an  ioetaat  poison.  Wb«n 
liquors  conUining  it  are  long  kept,  it  obanges  in- 
to ethers,  and  beoomes  innoxious.  There  are 
probably  several  bodies  eompounded  together 
under  the  general  name  of  fusel  oil.  It  may  be 
detected  by  adding  to  the  suspeoted  liquor  in  a 
glaf  8  some  fused  ohloride  of  calcium.  The  oil,  if 
present,  will  be  liberated,  and  may  be  reoogniied 
by  its  smelL 

To  Bemove  Fnael  OiL 

It  may  be  separated  by  careful  distillation, 
eppecially  if  some  soft  wood  charooai  be  introduced 
into  the  still.  2d.  By  filtering  the  whii<key  through 
b:^ne-black;  this  is  termed  by  the  dealers  "recti- 
fying'" which  is  incorrect.  3d.  Oils  are  added  to 
the  whii^key  and  the  whole  shaken  up,  the  oil 
unites  with  the  fusel  oil  and  rises  to  the  surface, 
and  may  be  skimmed  off. 


LIQUBURS. 

To  make  Ratajia  dPAngelique, 

Take  of  angelica  seeds,  1  dr. ;  stalks  of  angelica, 
bitter  almonds,  blanched,  each  4  os. ;  proof  spirit, 
12  pts.;  white  sugar,  2  lbs.  Digest^  strain,  and 
Alter. 

AniutU  de  Bourdeaux, 

Take  of  sngar,  9  oi. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  6  drops. 
Hub  them  together,  and  add  by  degrees,  spirit  of 
wine,  2  pts. ;  water,  4  pts.    Filter. 

To  make  Real  Oreme  dee  Barhadee, 
Take  2  dos.  middling-sixed  lemons;  6  large 
citrons ;  loaf  sugar,  28  lbs, ;  fresh  balm  leaves,  ^ 
lb. ;  spirit  of  wine,  2^  galls. ;  water,  3^  galls.  This 
vill  produce  about  7  galls.,  full  measure.  Cut  the 
lemons  and  citrons  in  *Jiin  slices,  and  put  them 
into  a  cask ;  pour  upon  them  the  spirit  of  wine, 
bung  down  dose,  and  let  it  stand  10  days  or  a 
fortnight,  then  break  the  sugar,  and  boil  it  for  ^ 
an  hour  in  the  8^  galls,  of  water,  skimming  it  fre- 
quently ;  then  chop  the  balm-leaves,  put  them 
into  a  large  pan,  and  pour  upon  them  the  boiling 
liquor,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold;  then  strain 
it  throu};h  a  lawn  sieve,  and  put  it  to  the  spirits, 
etc.,  in  the  cask ;  bung  down  dose,  and  in  a  fort- 
night draw  it  off;  strain  it  through  a  jelly  bag,  and 
let  it  remain  to  fine;  then  bottle  it. 

Eau  de  Barhadee, 

Take  of  fresh  orange-peel,  1  os. ;  fresh  lemon- 
peel,  4  01. ;  doves,  ^  dr. ;  coriander,  1  dr. ;  proof 
spirit,  4  pts.  Distill  in  a  bath  heat  and  add  white 
sugar  in  powdef. 

To  make  Ratafia  de  Cafe. 
Take  of  roasted  coffee,  ground,  1  lb.;  proof 
spirit,  1  galL ;  sugar,  20  oi.    Digest  for  a  week. 

Ratafia  de  Caeeie. 

Take  of  ripe  black  currants,  6  lbs. ;  doves,  } 
dr. ;  cinnamon,  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  18  pts. ;  sugar, 
8i  lbs.    Digest  for  a  fortnight 

Ratafia  dee  Cerieee. 

Take  of  morello  cherries,  with  their  kernels, 
bruised,  8  lbs. ;  proof  spirit,  8  pts.  Digest  for  a 
month,  strain  with  ei^pression,  and  then  add  1^ 
lbs.  of  sugar. 

Ratafia  de  Ck&eolaL 
Take  of  Caraooa  ooooannts,  roasted,  1  lb. ;  West 
■  India  cocoannts,  roasted,  ^  lb. ;   proof  spirit,  1 
gall.    Digest  for  a  fortnight,  strain,  and  then  add 
•ngar,  1^  lbs. ;  tincture  of  vanilla,  30  drops. 

EaH  Divine, 
Take  of  spirit  of  wine,  1  gall. ;  essence  of  lemons, 
and  essence  of  bergamot,  eaeh  1  dr.    Distill  in  a 
bath  heat;  add  sngar,  4  lbs.  dissolved  in  2  galls. 


of  pure  water;  and,  lastly,  erange-fl:wer  watei; 
6  01. 

Elephanee  Milk. 

Take  of  gum  bensoin,  2  os. ;  spirit  of  wine,  1 
pt;  boiling  water,  2\  pts.  When  oold,  strain; 
and  add  sugar,  H  lbs. 

Ratafia  de  Orenohle, 
Take  of  small  wild  black  cherries,  with  their 
kernels,  bruised,  12  lbs. ;  proof  spirit,  6  galls. 
Digest  for  a  month,  strain,  and  then  add  12  lb& 
of  sugar.  A  little  citron  ped  may  also  be  added 
at  pleasure. 

Jtarnequin  de  OroeeilUe, 

Take  of  gooseberries,  quite  ripe,  1 02  lbs. ;  blade 
cherry  leaves,  12  lbs.  Bruise  and  ferment;  distill 
and  rectify  the  spirits.  To  each  pint  of  this  spirit 
add  as  much  distilled  water,  and  sugar,  1  lb. 

Huile  de  Venue, 
Take  of  flowers  of  the  wild  carrot,  picked,  6  os. ; 
spirit  of  wine,  10  pts.    Distill  in  a  bath  heau    To 
the  spirit  add  as  much  syrup  of  oapillaire ;  it  may 
be  colored  with  cochineal. 

Liquodilla, 
Take  the  thin  peel  of  6  oranges  and  6  lemons, 
steep  them  in  a  gallon  of  brandy  or  rum,  close 
stopped  for  2  or  3  days;  then  take  6  qts.  of  water, 
and  3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  clarified  with  the  whites 
of  3  eggs.  Let  it  boil  i  of  an  hour,  then  strain 
it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold ; 
strain  the  brandy  from  the  peels,  and  add  tha 
juice  of  6  oranges  and  7  lemons  to  each  gallon* 
Keep  it  close  stopped  up  6  weeks,  then  bottle  it. 

Ratafia  de  Brou  de  Noix, 

Take  of  young  walnuts,  whose  shells  are  not  yet 
hardened,  in  number  60 ;  brandy,  4  pts. ;  sugar, 
12  OS. ;  mace,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  each,  16  gr. 
Digest  for  2  or  3  months,  press  out  the  liquor, 
filter,  and  keep  it  for  2  or  3  years. 

Ratafia  de  Hoyeau, 

Take  of  peach  or  apricot  kernels,  with  their 
shells  bruised,  in  number  120 ;  proof  spirit,  4  pts. ; 
sugar,  10  OS.  Some  reduce  the  spirit  of  wine  to 
proof  with  the  juice  of  ^rioots  or  peaohes,  to  make 
this  liqueur. 

Creme  de  Noyeau  de  Martinique. 

Take  20  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar;  3  galls,  of  spirit  of 
wine ;  3  pts;  of  orange-flower  water ;  1^  lbs.  of 
bitter  almonds;  2  drs.  of  essence  of  lemon ;  and  4^ 
galls,  of  water.     The  produce  will  exceed  8  galls. 

Put  2  lbs.  of  the  loaf  sugar  into  a  jug  or  can, 
pour  upon  it  the  easence  of  lemon,  and  1  qt.  of  the 
spirit  of  wine:  stir  it  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
and  the  essence  completely  incorporated.  Bruise 
the  almonds,  and  put  them  into  a  4  gall,  stone 
bottle  or  cask,  add  the  remainder  of  the  spirit  of 
wine,  and  the  mixture  from  the  jug  or  can;  let  it 
stand  a  week  or  ID  days,  shaking  it  frequently. 
Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  boil  it 
in  the  4^  galls,  of  water  for  }  of  an  hour,  taking 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  cold,  put  it  in  a 
cask ;  add  the  spirit,  almonds,  etc,  from  the  stona 
bottle ;  and  lastly,  the  orange  flower  water.  Bung 
it  down  dose,  and  let  it  stand  3  weeks  or  a  month} 
then  strain  it  through  a  jelly  bag,  and  when  fine 
bottle  it  off.  When  the  pink  is  wanted  add  coohi- 
neal,  in  powder,  at  the  rate  of  i  a  dr.,  or  2  sor.  to 
aqt. 

Ratafia  d^Ecoreee  ePOrangee, 

Take  of  fresh  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  4  os.; 

Eroof  spirit,  1  galL;  sugar,  1  lb.    Digest  for  6 
ours. 

Ratafia  de  Flenre  d^Orangee, 

Take  of  fresh  flowers  of  orange-tree^  2  Ibt. 
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proof  spirit,  1  galL ;  sugar,  1^  Ibf.    Digwt  for  6 
hoars. 

CVvMe  tP  Orange  of  Superior  Flavor. 

Take  3  doi.  middling  sixed  omnges;  orange- 
flower  water,  2  qte. ;  lo^  sugar,  18  lbs. ;  spirit  of 
wine,  2  galls.;  tinetare  of  saffron,  1^  os.;  water, 
4^  galla.     This  wUI  produce  7^  gulls. 

Cut  the  oranges  in  slices,  pat  them  into  a  cask, 
add  the  spirit  and  orange-flower  water,  let  it  stand 
a  fortnight,  then  boil  the  sugar  in  the  water  for 
}  an  hour,  pour  it  ont,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold, 
then  a4d  it  to  the  mixture  in  the  cask,  and  put  in 
tho  tincture  of  saffron.  Let  it  remain  a  fortnight 
longer  -,  then  strain,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  the 
receipt  for  Cremet  de  Barhadet,  and  a  Tcry  flne 
eordud  will  be  produced. 

J^iiM  Brandy  Skniib. 
Take  8  os.  of  citric  acid ;  1  gall,  of  porter ;  8 
galls,  of  raisin  wine;  2  qts.  of  orange-flower  water; 
7  galls,  of  g<»od  brandy ;  b  galls,  of  water.  This 
will  produce  16  galls.  First,  dissolre  the  citric 
aeid  in  the  water,  then  add  to  it  the  brandy ;  next, 
mix  the  raisin  wine,  porter,  and  orange-flower 
water  together;  and  lastly,  mix  the  whole;  and  in 
a  week  or  10  days  it  will  be  ready  for  drinking, 
and  of  a  yeiy  mellow  fiaTor. 

Rum  Shrub, 

LeftTO  out  the  brandy  and  porter,  and  add  1 
gall,  more  raisin  wine;  6  lbs.  of  honey;  and  10 
galls,  of  good  flavored  rum. 

Currant  Shrub, 

Take  white  currants,  when  quite  ripe,  pick  them 
off  the  stalks,  and  bruise  them;  strain  out  the 
juiee  through  a  cloth,  and  to  2  qts.  of  the  Juice 
pet  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar ;  when  it  is  dissolved  add 
to  it  1  gall,  of  rum,  then  strain  it  through  a  flan- 
nel bag  thHt  will  keep  in  the  jelly,  and  it  will  run 
off  elear ;  then  bottle  it  for  use : 

Utquebaugh, 

TTsquebaugh  is  a  strong  compound  liquor,  chiefly 
taken  by  way  of  dram ;  it  is  made  in  the  highest 
perfection  at  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  ingrediente,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used : 

Take  of  best  brandy,  1  gall. ;  raisins,  stoned,  1 
lb.;  cinnamon,  cloves,  nntmeg,  and  cardamoms, 
each  1  OS.  crashed  in  a  mortar;  saffron,  ^  os.; 
rind  of  1  Seville  orange ;  and  brown  sugar  candy, 
1  lb.  Shake  these  well  every  day,  for  at  least  14 
days,  and  it  will  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  be 
ready  to  be  fined  for  use. 

Another  Method, 

Take  of  nutmegs,  doves,  and  cinnamon,  each  2 
OS. ;  of  the  seeds  of  anise,  caraway,  and  coriander, 
each  4  os. ;  llquoriee-root,  sliced,  i  lb. ;  bruise  the 
seeds  and  spices,  and  put  them  together  with  the 
liquorice,  into  the  still  with  11  galls,  of  proof 
spirit,  and  2  galls,  of  water;  distill  with  a  pretty 
brisk  fire.  As  soon  as  the  still  begins  to  work, 
fasten  to  the  nosxle  of  the  worm  2  os.  of  £nglish 
sdSTron,  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  that  the  liquor  may  run 
through  it,  and  extract  all  ite  tincture.  When  the 
operation  is  finished,  sweeten  with  fine  sugar. 
This  liqueur  may  be  much  improved  by  the  fol- 
lowing additions:  Digest  4  lbs.  of  stoned  raisins; 
8  lbs.  of  dates;  and  2  lbs.  of  sliced  liquorice-root, 
in  2  galls,  of  water  for  12  hours.  When  the  liquor 
Is  strained  off,  and  has  deposited  all  sediment, 
decant  it  gently  into  the  vessel  containing  the 
nsqoebaugL 

Ratafia  a  la  VioUtie. 

Take  Florentine  orris  root  2  drachms,  arohel  1 
OB.,  sphrit  of  wine  4  pte.  Digest,  strain,  and  add 
sugar  4  lbs.    Liqueun  are  ilso  made  by  adding 


Hungary-water,  honey-water,  can  de  Cologr.e,  and 
several  other  spirite.  to  an  equal  quantity  of  simple 
syrup,  or  common  capillaire. 


COMPOUND  SPIRITS,  OR  CORDIALS. 

General  Rule: 

Tho  perfection  of  this  grand  branch  of  distillery 
depends  upon  the  observation  of  the  following 
general  rules,  which  are  easy  to  be  observed  and 
practised :  1.  The  artist  must  always  be  careful  to 
nse  a  well-cleansed  spirit,  or  one  freed  from  its 
own  essential  oil;  for  as  a  compound  cordial  is 
nothing  more  than  a  spirit  impregnated  with  the 
essential  oil  of  the  ingredients,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  spirit  should  have  deposited  ite  own.  2.  Let 
the  time  of  previous  digestion  be  proportioned  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  ingredients,  or  the  ponderosity 
of  their  oil.  3.  Let  the  strength  of  the  fire  be  pro- 
portioned to  ttie  ponderosity  of  the  oil  intende<l  to 
be  raised  with  the  spirit  4.  Let  a  due  proportion 
of  the  finest  parte  of  the  essential  oil  be  united 
with  the  spirit;  the  grosser  and  less  fragrant  parte 
of  the  oil  not  giving  the  spirit  so  agreeable  a 
fiavor,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  thick 
and  unsightly.  This  may  in  a  grant  measure  be 
effected  by  leaving  out  the  feints,  and  making  up 
to  proof  with  fine  soft  water  in  their  stead. 

A  careful  observation  of  these  four  rules  will 
render  this  exten«ive  part  of  distillation  far  more 
perfect  than  it  is  at  present.  Nor  will  there  be 
any  occasion  for  the  use  of  burnt  alum,  white  of 
eggs,  isinglass,  ete.  to  fine  down  the  cordial  waters, 
for  they  will  presently  be  fine,  sweet,  and  pleasant 

To  make  Anieeed  Cordial. 

Take  aniseed,  bruised,  2  lbs;  proof  spirit  121 
galls.;  water,  1  gall.  Draw  off  10  galls.,  with  a 
moderate  fire.  This  water  should  never  be  re- 
duced below  proof;  because  the  large  quantity  of 
oil  with  which  It  is  impregnated  will  render  the 
goods  milky  and  foul,  when  brought  down  below 
proof.  But  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  doing  this, 
their  transpareney  may  be  restored  by  filtrstion. 

Strong  Cinnamon  CordiaL 

Take  8  lbs.  of  fine  cinnamon,  bruised;  17  galls 
of  clear  rectified  spirit,  and  2  galls,  of  water.    Put 
them  into  the  still,  and  digest  them  24  hours  with 
a  gentle  heat;  after  which  draw  off  16  galls,  by  a 
pretty  strong  heat.  , 

Carawag  CordiaL 

For  20  galls.  Take  H  os>  of  oil  of  caraway,  20 
drops  of  cassia-lignea  oil,  %  drops  of  essence  of 
orange  peel,  5  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemons,  18 
galls,  of  spirits,  1  in  6,  and  8  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar. 
Make  it  up  and  fine  it  down. 

Cedrat  CordiaL 

The  cedrat  is  a  species  of  citron,  and  very  highly 
esteemed  in  Italy,  where  it  grows  naturally.  The 
fhiit  is  difficult  to  be  procured  in  this  country;  but, 
as  the  essential  oil  is  often  imported  from  Italy,  it 
may  be  made  with  it  as  follows:  Take  of  the 
finest  loaf-sugar,  powdered,  i  lb.  Put  it  into  a 
glass  morter,  with  120  drops  of  the  essence  of  ce- 
drat; rub  them  together  with  a  glass  pestle,  and 
put  them  into  a  glass  alembic,  with  a  gallon  of  fine 
proof  spirit  and  a  quart  of  water.  Place  the  alem- 
bic in  a  bath  heat,  and  draw  off  1  gall.,  or  till  the 
feinte  b^gin  to  rise;  then  dulcify  with  fine  sugar 
This  is  considered  the  finest  cordial, yet  known; 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  be  particularly 
careful  that  the  spirit  is  perfectly  clean,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  free  from  any  flavor  of  ite  own. 

Citron  CordiaL 
Take  of  dry  yellow  rinds  of  citrons,  8  lbs. ;  or* 
ange-peel,  2  lbs.;  nutmegs,  bruised,  |  lb.;  proof 
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ffpirit,  lOi  fpiXU,;  water,  1  |i^1L  Digest  with  a 
gentle  bear,  then  draw  off  10  galls,  in  a  bath  beat, 
and  daloify  with  fine  sugar. 

Clftve  C'trdfaL 
Take  of  olores,  braised,  4  lbs. ;  pimento,  or  all- 
ipioe.  i  lb. ;  proof  spirit  16  galls.  Digest  the  mix- 
ture 12  boors  in  a  gentle  best,  and  then  draw  off 
15  gslls.  with  a  pretty  brisk  fire.  The  water  may 
be  oolored  red,  either  by  a  strong  tincture  of  oocb> 
ineal.  slkanet,  or  com  poppy-flowers.  It  may  be 
dulcified  at  pleasure  with  refined  sugar. 
Coriander  CordinL 

For  3  galls.  Take  7  qts.  of  spirits,  S  lbs.  of  co- 
riander  seed,  1  os.  of  caraway  seed,  6  drops  of  the 
oil  of  orange,  and  2  lbs.  of  sugar.  Fill  up  with 
water.  The  coriander  seed  must  be  bruised  and 
steeped  in  the  spirits  for  10  or  12  days,  and  well 
stirred  2  or  3  times  a  day.  Fine  it  the  same  as  gin. 
Eau  de  Bignrade, 

Take  the  outer  or  yellow  part  of  the  peels  of  14 
bigRrtides  (a  kind  of  orange),  i  os.  of  nutmegs,  | 
OS.  of  mace,  1  gall,  of  fine  proof  spirit,  and  2  qts. 
of  water.  Digest  all  these  together  2  days  in  a 
close  vessel ;  after  which  draw  off  a  gallon  with  a 
gentle  fire,  and  dulcify  with  fine  sugar. 

Gold  CordiaL 

Take  of  the  roots  of  angelica,  sliced,  4  lbs. ;  rai- 
sins, stoned,  2  lbs. ;  coriander  seeds,  ^  lb. ;  cara- 
way seeds  and  cinnamon,  each  ^  lb.;  doves,  2  os.; 
figs  and  liquorice  root,  sliced,  each  1  lb. ;  proof 
spirit,  11  galls.;  water,  2  galls.  Digest  2  days, 
and  draw  off  by  a  gentle  beat,  till  the  feinte  begin 
te  rise ,'  hanging  in  a  piece  of  linen,  fastened  to 
the  mouth  of  the  worm,  1  os.  of  English  snffron. 
Then  dissolve  8  lbs.  of  sugnr  in  3  qte.  of  rose- 
water,  and  add  to  it  the  distilled  liquor. 

The  above  cordial  derives  its  name  from  a  quan- 
tity of  leaf  gold  being  formerly  added  to  it;  but 
this  is  now  generally  disused. 

Lovage  CordiaL 

For  20  galls.  Take  of  the  fresh  roota  of  lovage, 
valerian,  celery,  and  sweet  fennel,  each  4  os.;  es- 
sential oil  of  caraway  and  savin,  each  1  os. ;  spirit 
of  wine,  1  pt ;  proof  spirit,  12  galls. ;  loaf  sugar, 
12  lbs.  Steep  the  roots  and  seeds  in  the  spirits 
for  14  days;  then  dissolve  the  oils  in  the  spirit  of 
wine,  and  add  them  to  the  nndulcified  cordial 
drawn  off  from  the  other  ingrediente;  dissolve  the 
sugar  in  the  water  for  making  upi  and  fine^  if 
necessary,  with  alum. 

Lemon  CordiaL 

Take  of  dried  lemon-peel  4  lbs.,  proof  spirit,  lOi 
galls.,  water  1  gall.  Draw  off  10  galls,  by  a  gentle 
fire,  and  dulcify  with  fine  sugar. 

yeetar. 

For  20  galls.  Take  16  galls,  of  red  raUfia,  |  oi. 
of  cassia-oil,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  oil  of 
caraway  seeds.  Dissolve  in  half  a  pint  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  make  up  with  orange  wine,  so  as  to 
fill  up  the  cask.  Sweeten,  if  wanted,  by  adding  a 
small  lump  of  sugar  in  the  glass. 

Ifoyeau. 

Take  1}  galls,  of  French  brandy,  1  in  5,  6  os. 
of  the  best  French  prunes,  2  os.  of  celery,  8  os. 
of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  necterines,  end  peaches, 
and  1  OS.  of  bitter  almonds,  all  gently  bruised, 
essence  of  orange-peel  and  essence  of  lemon-peel, 
of  each  2  dwte.,  ^  lb.  of  loaf-sugar.  Let  the  whole 
stand  ten  days  or  a  fortnight;  then  draw  off,  and 
add  to  the  clear  noyeau  as  mneh  rose-water  as 
will  maka  it  up  to  2  galls. 

Orange  CordiaL 
Take  of  the  yellow  part  of  fresh  orange-pee!*  ft 


lbs.,  proof  spirit,  10^  galls.,  water,  2  galU.     Draw 
off  10  galls,  with  a  gentl?  fire. 

Peppermint  OnrdiaL 

For  20  galla  Take  13  galls,  of  rectified  Ppirits, 
1  in  5  under  hydrometer  proof,  12  Ib«.  of  loaf- 
sugar,  1  pint  of  spirit  of  wine  that  will  fire  icnn- 
powder,  15  dwts.  (troy)  of  oil  of  peppermint,  water, 
as  much  as  will  fill  up  the  cask,  which  should  be 
set  up  on  end  after  the  whole  has  been  well  roaaed« 
and  a  eoek  for  drawing  off  placed  in  it. 

Ratnfia, 

This  a  liquor  prepared  from  different  kinds  ai 
fruits,  and  is  of  different  colors,  according  to  the 
fruits  made  use  of.  These  fruits  should  be  gath- 
ered when  in  their  greatest  perfectii»n,  and  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  them  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  The  following  is  the  method  of  making 
red  mtajttr,  fine  and  soft :  Take  of  the  black-heart 
eherries,  24  Ibd.,  black  cherries,  4  lbs.,  raspberries 
and  strawberries,  each,  3  lbs.  Pick  the  fruit  from 
their  stalks  and  bruise  them,  in  which  state  IM 
them  eimtinue  12  hours;  then  press  out  the  juice^ 
and  to  every  pint  of  it  add  i  lb.  of  sugar.  When 
the  sugar  is  dissitlved,  run  the  whole  throngh  the 
filtering-bag  and  add  to  it  3  quarts  of  proof  spirit 
Then  take  of  cinnamon,  4  os.,  mace,  4  o^,  and 
doves,  2  drs.  Bruise  these  spices,  put  them  into 
an  alembic  with  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit  and  S 
quarts  of  water,  and  draw  off  a  gallon  with  a  brisk 
fire.  Add  as  much  of  this  spicy  spirit  to  the  ratafia 
as  will  render  it  agreeable ;  about  i  is  the  usual 
proportion. 

Dry  or  Sharp  Raiafia, 

Take  of  cherries  and  'gooseberries,  each  30  lbs., 
mulberries,  7  lbs.,  raspberries,  10  lbs.  Pick  all 
these  fruiU  clean  from  their  stitlks,  etc.,  bruise 
them  and  let  them  stand  12  hours,  but  do  not 
suffer  them  to  ferment  Press  out'  the  jnioe,  and 
to  every  pint  add  3  os.  of  sugar.  When  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  run  it  through  the  filtering-bag,  and 
to  every  5  pints  of  liquor  add  4  pints  of  proof 
spirit,  together  with  the  same  proportion  of  spirit 
drawn  from  spioes. 

Common  Batajla„ 

Take  of  nutmegs,  8  os.,  bitter  almonds,  10  Ibs.^ 
Lisbon  sugar,  8  lbs.,  ambergris,  10  grs.  Infuse 
these  ingrediente  three  days  in  10  galls,  of  proof 
spirit  and  filter  it  through  a  flannel  bag  fo^  use. 
The  nutmegs  and  bitter  almonds  must  be  bruised, 
and  the  ambergris  rubbed  with  the  Lisbon  sugar 
in  a  marble  mortar,  before  they  are  infused  in  the 
spirit 

Cherry-  Brandy, 

One  of  the  best  and  most  common  ways  of 
making  cherry-brandy,  is  to  put  the  eherries  (be- 
ing first  dean-picked  from  the  stelks)  into  a  vessel 
till  it  be  about  half  full ;  then  fill  up  with  rectified 
molasses-brandy,  which  is  generally  used  for  this 
compound ;  and  when  they  have  been  infused  16" 
or  18  days  draw  off  the  liquor  by  degrees,  as 
wanted ;  when  drawn  off;  fill  the  Vessel  a  seeond 
time  nearly  to  the  top,  let  it  stand  about  a  month, 
and  then  draw  it  off  as  there  is  occasion.  The 
same  cherries  may  be  used  a  third  time  by  oever- 
ing  them  with  over-proof  brandy  and  letting  il 
infuse  for  0  or  7  weeks ;  when  drawn  off  for  3Ss^ 
as  much  water  must  be  added  as  the  brandy  was 
over-proof,  and  the  cherries  must  be  afterwards 

Crossed  as  long  as  any  liquor  remains  in  thesii 
sfore  being  east  away. 

When  drawn  off  the  second  time  the  liquor  will 
be  somewhat  inferior  to  the  first,  when  more  sugar, 
with  i  08.  of  cinnamon  and  doves  beaten,  may  be 
added  to  20  galls,  of  it ;  but  there  should  only  be 
half  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  and  doves  im  esek 
20  gaUa.  of  the  first  infiasieii. 
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Anotlur  Ifetkod. 

Take  72  Ibt  of  cherriM,  half  red  and  half  blaok, 
aiia5h  or  sqaMM  them  to  pieces  with  the  hands, 
an<1  add  to  them  3  galU.  of  brandy,  letting  them 
9teep  for  24  hoars ;  then  put  the  mashed  cherries 
and  liqaor  into  a  eanrasbag,  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  pre«s  U  as  long  as  it  will  mn.  Sweeten  it 
with  loaf  sagar  nnd  let  it  stand  a  month;  then 
bottle  it  off,  patting  a  lamp  of  sugar  into  erery 
bottle. 

An^tther. — To  eyery  4  qts.  of  brandy,  pat  4  lbs, 
of  red  cherrien,  2  lbs.  of  black,  1  qt.  of  raspber- 
ries, with  a  few  oloTes,  a  stick  of  cinnamttn,  and 
a  little  orange  peel ;  let  these  stand  a  month  close 
stopped  ;  then  bottle  it  off,  patting  a  lump  of  sugar 
into  every  bottle. 

Black- Cherry  Brandy, 

Stone  8  lbs.  of  black  cherries  and  pot  on  them 
a  gallon  of  brandy.  Braise  the  stones  in  a  mortar, 
and  then  add  them  to  the  brandy.  Corer  them 
close,  and  let  them  stand  a  month  or  6  weeks. 
Then  poar  it  clear  fVom  the  sediment  Mid  bottle 
it.  Morello  cherries,  managed  in  this  manner, 
make  a  fine  rich  cordial. 

Carawixy-Brandjf. 

Steep  1  OS.  of  caraway- seed  and  6  oi.  of  loaf 
ra^r,  in  1  qt.  of  brandy ;  let  it  stand  9  days  and 
then  draw  it  off. 

Lemon-Brandy. 

Pat  5  qts.  of  water  to  1  gall,  of  brandy;  take 
2  dos.  of  lemons,  2  lbs.  of  the  best  tagar,  and  8 
pint«  of  milk.  Pare  the  lemons  very  thin  and  lay 
the  peiel  to  steep  in  the  brandy  12  hunrs.  Squeese 
the  lemons  upon  the  sugar,  then  put  the  water  to 
it,  and  mix  all  the  ingredients  together.  Boil  the 
milk  and  pour  it  in  boiling.  Let  it  stand  24  hours 
and  then  strain  it. 

Orange  Brandy, 

Pat  the  ohips  of  18  SeTiUe  oranges  in  3  qtt.  of 
brandy,  and  let  them  steep  a  fortnight  in  a  stone 
bottle  cl>»se  stopped.  Boil  2  qts.  of  spring- water 
with  1^  lbs.  of  the  finest  sugar,  nearly  an  hour  rery 
gently.  Clarify  the  water  and  sngar  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  then  strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag 
and  boil  it  nearly  half  away.  When  it  ii  ool<( 
strain  the  brandy  into  the  symp. 

Batpherry  Brandy. 

Take  a  pint  of  water  and  2  qts.  of  brandy,  and 
yat  them  into  a  pitcher  large  enoagh  to  hold  them 
and  4  pints  of  raspberries.  Put  in  ^  lb.  of  loaf- 
sugar  and  let  it  remain  for  a  week  close  covered. 
Then  take  a  piece  of  flannel  with  a  piece  of  hoU 
land  over  it,  and  let  it  run  through  by  degrees. 
It  may  be  racked  into  other  bottles  a  week  after, 
and  then  it  will  be  perfectly  fine. 

Another  Method, 

Raspberry  brandy  is  Infused  nearly  after  the 
same  manner  as  cherry  brandy,  and  drawn  off 
with  about  the  saitfe  addition  of  brandy  to  what 
is  drawn  off  from  the  first,  second  and  third  infu- 
sion, and  dulcified  accordingly ;  first  making  it  of 
a  bright  deep  color,  omitting  cinnamon  and  cloves 
in  the  first,  but  not  in  the  second  and  third  infu- 
sion. The  second  inftision  will  be  somewhat  paler 
than  the  first,  and  must  be  heightened  in  color  by 
adding  cherry  brandy,  about  1  qt,  with  10  or  more 
galls,  of  raspberry  brandy ;  and  the  third  infusion 
will  require  more  cherry  brandy  to  color  it  It 
may  be  flavored  with  the  juice  of  the  elderberry. 

WkUkey  Cordial, 

Take  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  coriander-seed, 
each  3  os.,  mace,  cloves,  and  cubqbs,  each  1^  oi. 
Add  11  gaUt.  of  proof  spirit  and  2  galU.  of  water. 


and  distill ;  now  tie  np  5  oi.  of  English  saffron ; 
raisins  (stoned),  4^  lbs. ;  dates,  3  lbs. ;  liquorica 
root,  2  lbs.     Let  these  sUnd  12  hours  in  2  gall«. 
of  water;  strain,  and  add  it  to  the  above.  Duloiiy 
the  whole  with  fine  sugar. 

FACTITIOUS  LIQUORS. 
Much  of  the  wine  and  spirits  sold  is  faotitioai. 
In  some  cases  the  ingredients  added  are  not  in- 
fer'or  in  their  character ;  in  others  alcohol  is  re- 
placed by  poisonous  bodies,  some  imitationi 
containing  absolutely  no  alcohol.  The  receipt! 
given  below  are  among  the  least  injurious,  al- 
though none  are  reoommended. 

Neutral  Spirit, 
Or  sweet  liquor,  is  made  by  filtering  ordinary 
whiskey    through    bone-black,    and    afterwards 
through  wood  charcoal,  to  deprive  it  of  ail  fusel 
oil,  and  other  odorous  matter. 

Flavoring  liaterials. 

These  are  acetic,  butyric  ethers,  acetate  of  the 
ozyde  of  amyl  (see  Conpbctionary  for  Flavoring 
Extracts),  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, oil  of  cognac,  light  oil  of  wine,  the  varioui 
essential  oils,  tincture  of  bensoin,  citric,  tartarioy 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Nut  kernels,  mucilage  of  various  kinds,  slippery 
elm,  almond  oil,  green  tea,  and  sugar  are  used  to 
give  the  appearance  of  age. 

Goeulus  indicus,  Guinea  pepper,  mustard,  hone> 
radish,  pellitory,  are  used  to  give  pungency  and 
intoxicating  qualities. 

Catechu,  green  tea,  logwood,  oak  bark,  etc,  te 
give  astringency  and  oolor. 

Caramel  and  burned  sugar  tc  give  color. 

To  Detect  Adulterationt, 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  is  determined  by  the 
hydrometer  (see  Spbcipig  Gratitt).  Should  the 
liquor  be  much  below  proof,  and  still  possess  de- 
cidedly intoxicating  qualities,  coculus  indicus  is 
to  bo  suspected,  but  no  good  test  for  this  substance 
is  known.  If,  when  the  liquor  be  swallowed,  it 
produces  a  burning  sensation  at  the  back  of  (he 
throat,  it  is  adulterated  with  pepper,  etc. 

The  flavoring  ethers  may  be  separated  by  distil- 
lation, but  as  some  of  them  exist  in  true  wines 
and  spirits,  this  cannot  decide  that  the  liquor  is 
factitious. 

If  the  liquor  be  cautiously  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, in  a  porcelain  capsule,  the  extract  will  eon- 
tain  most  of  the  adulterations,  which  can  often 
be  detected  by  the  taste  and  smell. 

If  nitrate  of  baryta  gives  a  precipitate  with  any 
spirit,  the  presence  of  acid  artificially  added  may 
be  suspected.    This  is  not  true  of  wines. 

To  detect  /n»el  oil,  put  some  fused  chloride  of 
calcium,  broken  into  small  pieces,  into  a  glass; 
pour  over  it  the  suspected  liquor,  cover  it  with  a 
glass  plate,  and  let  it  stand  aside  for  a  short  time. 
If  fusel  oil  be  present  it  will  at  once  manifest  it- 
self by  its  smell.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of 
fusel  oil  the  longer  must  it  stand  before  exam- 
ination. 

To  Determine  the  Quantity  of  Alcohol  in  Wine, 

Beer,  etc. 

Distill  carefully  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid, 
until  from  i  to  }  have  passed  over,  then  add  water 
enough  to  the  distillate  to  make  it  np  to  its  origi- 
nal bulk,  put  the  mixture  in  a  well-stopped  bottle 
and  shake  well ;  let  it  stand  aside  for  a  day  or 
tfro ;  its  specific  gravity  may  be  then  taken  with 
the  hydrometer,  or  specific  gravity  bottle. 

To  Determine  the  Strength  o/Spirite, 
The  simplest  method  and  that  generally  adopt- 
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•d,  is  bj  the  hydrometer.  It  consists  of  a  oylinder, 
with  a  weif^hted  bulb  below  to  make  it  float  up> 
right,  and  a  gradoated  stem.  If  it  float  with  the 
boltitm  of  the  stem  at  the  surfaoe  of  pare  water  at 
60°  Fahr.,  it  will  sink  deeper  in  a  lighter  liquid. 
The  instrument  of  Tralles  is  so  graduated  as  to 
indicate  the  percentage  by  volnme  of  absolute  alco- 
hol in  any  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  If  the 
spirit  be  not  at  the  temperature  of  60®,  it  -should 
be  brought  to  that  degree,  or  the  temperature 
tested  and  allowance  made  by  a  table  which  is 
found  in  the  chemical  works.  In  introducing  the 
instrument,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  wetting 
the  stem,  as  this  would  give  a  higher  percentage 
than  the  truth.  To  convert  volume  percentage 
into  that  by  weight,  multiply  the  number  of  de- 
grees on  Tralles'  scale  by  0.794,  and  divide  by  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  under  trial.  In  case 
the  Tralles'  instrument  is  not  at  hand,  take  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  by  any  of  the  methods 
given  under  that  head.  By  means  of  tables  to  be 
found  in  the  chemical  works,  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  may  be  determined. 

To  Procure  the  Oil  of  Wine. 

This  oil  should  be  distilled  from  the  thick  lees 
of  French  wines,  because  of  the  flavor,  and  when 
procured  must  be  kept  ready  for  use.  it  must  be 
mixed  with  the  purest  spirits  of  win^,  such  as  alco> 
hoi ;  by  which  means  it  may  he,  preserved  a  long 
time.  The  bottle  should  be  shaken  before  the  oU 
is  used. 

When  the  flavor  of  thd  brandy  is  well  imitated 
by  a  proper  portion  of  the  essential  oil,  and  the 
whole  reduced  into  one  nature,  yet  other  diflicul- 
ties  still  exist  ,*  which  are,  the  color,  the  softness, 
and  the  proof.  The  proof  may  be  efiected  by  using 
a  spirit  above  proof,  which  after  being  mixed  with 
the  oil  may  be  let  down  to  any  strength  with  water. 
The  softness  will  be  attained  by  getting  a  spirit 
that  has  been  distilled  by  a  slow  fire;  and  the 
color  may  be  regulated  by  the  use  of  brandy 
coloring. 

Preparation  of  Bum  Ether, 

Take  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  each  12  lbs.;  alcohol,  26  lbs.;  strong  acetic 
acid,  10  lbs. 

The  ether  above  prepared  is  the  body  to  which 
rum  owes  its  peculiar  flavor;  it  is  also  used  in 
making  cheap  brandy. 

ArtiJUial  Fruii  Eeeeneee. 

The  pine-apple  fliiTor  is  bntyrate  of  ethyloxide, 
or  butyric  ether ;  apple,  valerianate  of  amyloxide ; 
quince,  pelargonate  of  ethyloxide;  jargonelle 
pear,  acetate  of  amyloxide ;  ordinary  pear,  acetate 
of  amyloxide,  with  acetate  of  ethyloxide ;  melon 
flavor,  cocinnte  of  ethyloxide.  Other  flavors  are 
made  by  using  these  in  various  proportions  and 
different  degrees  of  dilution  with  alcohoL 

To  make  Butyric  Acid, 

Dissolve  6  lbs.  of  sugar  and  ^  oi.  of  tartaric  acid 
In  26  lbs.  of  water.  Let  the  solution  stand  for 
several  days,  add  8  os.  of  putrid  cheese,  3  lbs. 
skimmed  and  curdled  sour  milk,  and  3  lbs.  of 
levigated  chalk.  The  mixture  should  he  kept  in 
a  warm  place,  say  92**  Fahr.,  and  stirred  from  time 
to  time.    In  about  6  weeks  the  sugar  will  have 

given  rise  to  butyric  acid,  which  vnitas  with  the 
me  of  the  chalk. 

*To  separate  the  butyric  acid,  add  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  acid  and  distill.  It  is  well  to  neutralise 
the  distillate  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  re-distill. 
Then  saturate  the  distillate  with  fused  chloride  of 
•aloinm  and  re-distilL 

To  make  Buijpric  Ether. 
Take  8  os.  of  butyric  acid,  6  oi.  alooholi  uid  S 


OS.  of  sulphuric  acid.  Distill  in  a  glass  retort. 
The  distillate  may  be  re-distilled  over  ehloi  ide  of 
calcium. 

This  is  the  pine-apple  oil.  It  is  used  to  flsTor 
syrup,  creams,  fruit-drops,  and  cheap  brandy.  It 
requires  to  be  diluted  with  deodorised  aloohol,  m 
order  to  develop  the  true  flavor. 

To  make  Oil  of  Quince, 

Pelargonic  ether  is  made  from  oil  of  rue  by  ^ 
treating  with  double  its  volume  of  dilute  nitrie 
acid,  heating  the  mixture  until  it  begins  to  buiL 
After  some  time  two  layers  are  seen.  The  lower  ' 
one  is  separated  with  a  pipette,  and  freed  frt>m 
nitric  acid  by  evaporation  in  a  chloride  of  sine 
bath,  it  is  then  filtered  mixed  with  deodorixed  al- 
cohol, and  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the 
fruity  odor  is  noticed. 

This  ether  seems  identieal  with  the  ethereal 
oil  of  wine,  which  gives  the  bouqttet.  It  is  aonse^ 
times  sold  as  oil  of  Cognac. 

Jargonelle  Pear  Oil 

Is  made  from  heavy  fusel  oil,  that  which  oomes 
over  last  in  distillation.  To  purify  the  fusel  oil 
wash  with  soda  and  water,  and  distill  between  254® 
and  284<>  Fahr.  Of  this  take  I  lb. ;  glacial  acetio 
acid,  1  lb. ;  sulphuric  acid,  ^  lb.  Digest  for  some 
hours  at  254®  Fahr.  The  ether  separates  upon  thw 
addition  of  water,  and  is  purified  by  washing  with 
soda  and  water.  Mixed  with  l-30th  of  acetio 
ether,  and  7  parts  of  deodorised  aleohol,  it  gives 
the  essence  of  pears. 

Apple  Oil 
Mix  cautiously  1  part  of  fbsel  oO,  8  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  2  parts  of  water.  Dissolve  2^ 
parts  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  4^  parts  of  water, 
introduce  this  into  a  large  tubulated  retort,  and 
gradually  add  Uie  former  liquid,  so  that  Uie  boil- 
ing continues  very  slowly.  The  distillate,  which 
is  principally  valerianic  acid,  is  saturated  with 
caroonate  of  soda,  and  CTaporated  to  dryness. 
Take  of  the  valerianate  of  soda,  thus  formed,  l^ 
parts;  fusel  oil,  I  part;  sulphuric  acid,  1  part; 
mix  cautiously,  heat  by  a  water  bath,  and  mix 
with  water ;  the  impure  valerianate  of  amyloxide 
will  separate.  It  is  washed  scTcral  times  with 
water,  then  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  finally  with  water.  This  is  dissolved  in  from 
6  to  8  parts  of  water. 

To  Improve  the  Flavor  of  Fruit  Eeeeneee. 

Add  to  the  essence  made  by  dissolving  the  oil 
in  6  or  8  parts  of  deodorised  alcohol  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tartaric  or  citric  acid.  This  will  develop 
the  flavor,  and,  when  used  in  confectionary,  imi^ 
tate  more  closely  the  taste  of  the  fruit. 

Bead  for  Liquore, 

Ether,  1  lb. ;  strong  alcohol,  2  qta.  Keep  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle. 

Jamaica  Bum 

Neutral  spirits,  4  galls. ;  Jamaica  mm,  1  gall.  | 
sulphuric  acid,  ^  os.;  aoetio  ether,  4  os.;  bunt 
sugar  oolwing,  8  os. 

Pineapple  Bum. 
Neutral  spirits,  4  galls.;  hon^,  6  pta.;  water, 
to  dissolve)  3  qts. ;  Jamaica  mm,  1  g^ ;  sulphu- 
ric acid,  1  OS.;  butyric  ether, 2  os.;  tincture  of 
cochineal,  3  os»;  burnt  mgar,  2  os» 

Oin. 
Aromatic  Schiedam  Sd^nappe, 
Neutral  spirits,  4  galls. ;  water,  4  pts.,  to  dSs- 
Bolve  honey,  4  pts. ;  oil  of  juniper,  16  dn>i»s^  dis- 
solved in  nitrio  ether,  1  os 
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Cmraeom, 
Commoii  wbiskey,  6  galls  ;  Araah  orange-peel, 

4  Um.  ;  oil  of  bitter  almondt,  oU  of  cassia,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  oO  of  lemon,  2  drs. ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  50 
drops ;  water,  6  ^Cs.,  to  dissolro  refined  sngar,  16 
Vba. ;  tineture  of  cochineal,  ^  a  pt ;  burnt  sngar, 

5  oa. ;  al!ow  the  above  to  digest  for  6  dajs ;  the 

wh'U  cf  the  oils  should  be  uissolTed  in  ^  a  j^ass 

wt  aleoholy  and  mix  well. 

I 

BRANDIB& 

Cognac  Brandy. 

Keatral  spirits,  4  galls. ;  i  a  galL  of  honej  dis- 
■olred  in  water,  2  pts.;  Jamaica  rum,  1  galL; 
•ateohn,  i  os.;  butyric  ether,  1  os.    Mix. 

Airssree  Brandy, 

Neutral  spirits,  4  galls.;  8  pts.  of  water  to  dis- 
solre  honey,  4  pts. ;  mm,  8  qts. ;  porter,  8  pts. ; 
infusion  of  almonds,  ^  a  pt. ;  oil  of  wine,  1  oi. ; 
sugar  coloring,  4  os.;  cochineal  tincture,  1  os.*; 
then  add  the  aleeholic  solution  of  starch,  8  pts., 
and  mix.  This  starch  solution  is  made  by  infVising 
1  qt.  of  wheat  or  rice  Hoar  in  H  galls,  of  equal 
parts  of  clean  spirit  and  water  for  24  hours. 

Ckmrjf  Brandy, 

Kentral  spirits,  4  galls. ;  refined  sugar,  5  lbs. ; 
water,  to  dissoWe,  1  gall. ;  catechu,  1  os. ;  infusion 
•f  bitter  almonds,  ^  a  pt. ;  doves,  cassia,  of  each, 
i  OS. ;  these  are  to  be  well  bruised  before  adding 
tartaric  acid,  4  os.,  dissolved  in  1  pt  of  water; 
honey,  1  qt,  dissolTcd  in  1  pt.  of  water;  4  drops 
of  oil  of  wintergreen,  dissolved  in  1  os.  of  acetio 
ether,  then  color  with  I  pt  of  the  tincture  of  co* 
•hinctal;  burnt  sugar,  1  os. 

PeoeA  Brandy, 
Kentral  spirits,  4  galls. ;  3  pts.  of  honey,  dis- 
asolred  in  2  pts.  of  water;  mix  infusion  of  bitter 
almonds,  1  pt ;  sulphuric  acid,  80  drops ;  porter, 
1  pt ;  tincture  of  saffron,  i  a  pt :  and  flavor  with 
oil  of  pears,  1  oi.,  dissolved  in  2  os.  of  alcohol,  and 
acetic  ether,  i  os. 

(Hd  AppU  Brandy. 
Kentrsl  spirits,  4  galls. ;  decoction  often,  1  pt; 
alcoholic  solution  of  starch,  3  qts.,  sulphuric  acid, 
i  OS.;  this  ii  flavored  with  the  oil  of  apples,  1  os., 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  2  os.;  color  with  4  os.  of  sngar 
coloring ;  valerianate  of  amylio  oxide  is  the  chemi- 
cal name  for  apple  oiL 

WHISKEYS. 

Iriak  Wki9k0y. 

Ncotral  spirits,  4  galls. ;  reflned  sugar,  8  lbs.,  in 
water,  4  qts.;  ercasotc,  4  drops;  color  with  4  os. 
cf  bant  sngar. 

SeoUh  Wki»k§y. 

Kentral  spirits,  4  galla ;  alcoholic  solution  of 
•tareh.  1  gall. ;  oreasote,  5  drops ;  cochineal  tinc« 
lurc^  4  wineglassfbls ;  burnt  sugar  coloring,  i  pt 

Old  Bawhan  Whukey, 

Kentral  spirits,  4  galls;  refined  sngar,  8  lbs.; 
ttssolved  in  water,  8  qts. ;  deeoetioa  of  tea,  1  pt ; 
8  drops  of  oil  of  wintergreen,  dissdred  in  1  os.  of 
alcphol;  color  with  tinotarc  of  eoohineal,  2  os.; 
hamt  sugar,  8  os. 

MonongaHela  WkUkey* 

Kentral  spirits, 4  galls.;  honey,  8  pts., dissolved 
in  water,  1  gall. ;  dcoholic  solution  of  starch,  1 
galL ;  rum,  |  a  gall. ;  nitric  ether,  i  aa  ounce ;  this 
u  to  be  colored  to  suit  fancy. 

AnitetU  d%  Bord^aym* 
Whiskey,  2  galls. ;  6  lbs.  of  refined  sugar ;  water, 
tc  dissolve,  li  galls. ;  1  dr.  oil  of  aniseed,  diB« 
iolTcd  in  1  OS.  of  alooho^  or  wcU  rabbcd  up  ia  dxy 
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sugar,  and  added ;  If  this  is  for  white  anisette,  fine 
with  i  OS.  of  powdered  alum ;  if  it  is  for  rose  oc 
pink  anisette,  color  to  suit  taste. 

Common  rectified  whiskey  will  answer  in  the 
above  formnlay  or  in  any  other  in  which  a  power- 
ful aromatic  is  found  neoessarj. 

JVoraeeAfiio. 

Proof  whiskey,  8  gaUs. ;  0  qts.  of  water,  to  dia- 
solve;  sugar,  12  lbs.;  oil  of  bergamot,  and  oil  of  . 
cloves,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  6  drops ; 
2  OS.  of  nutmegs,  bruised,  1  Ih.  of  orange-peel,  8 
OS.  of  bitter  almonds,  bruised;  oil  of  lemon,  1  dr.; 
dissolve  the  oil  ia  alcohol;  color  with  cochineal 
and  burnt  sugar. 

Skmry, 

Cider,  10  galls. ;  bitter  almonds,  4  os. ;  hcnqy, 
1  gall. ;  mustard,  4  os.  Boil  for  80  minutes,  aad 
strain,  then  add  spirits  of  orris-root,  i  a  pt ;  es- 
sence of  cassia,  2  os. ;  and  rum,  8  qts. 

Port  Wino. 

Claret,  100  galls.;  honey,  strained,  12  galls.; 
red  tartar,  1  lb. ;  powdered  catechu,  12  os. ;  wheat 
flour,  made  into  a  paste,  1  pt ;  neutral  spirits,  12 
galls. :  2  OS.  each  of  bruised  ginger  and  cassia,  1 
pt  of  tincture  of  orris-root,  and  color  with  alka- 
net-root,  or  dissolve  10  os.  bruised  cochineal  in  1 
gall,  of  the  above  spirit,  and  1  pt  of  burnt  sugar; 
this  will  produce  the  desired  shade  of  purplcb 
For  giving  artificial  strength,  use  tincture-grains 
of  paradise,  and  the  decoction  of  strong  tea,  ia 
quantities  to  suit  the  palate. 

If  this  is  not  perfectly  (raaspareat,  fine  with 
milk  or  isinglass. 

Madeira  Wine. 

Water,  12  galls. ;  honqy,  1  gall. ;  clean  spirits, 
6  qts.;  hops,  6  os.;  bitter  almonds,  8  os.  Boil 
for  25  minutes  and  allow  it  to  ferment  by  the  ad- 
dition of  1  qt  of  yeast;  allow  the  fermentation  tc 
continue  until  the  liquor  tastes  pleasantly  acid,  then 
fine  with  milk,  and  add  3  qts.  of  rum  and  4  os.  of 
mustard.  Allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  days ;  the 
mustard  should  be  inclosed  in  a  thin  piece  of  mus- 
lin and  be  suspended  in  the  wine. 

ImitaHon  ClareL 

Boiled  eider,  8  galls.;  spirits,  2  galls.;  clear 
water,  6  galls. ;  catechu,  powdered,  2  os.  Color 
with  red  beets  and  tincture  logwood  to  suit  taste. 
When  this  is  not  sufiiciently  acid,  add  from  1  to  2 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  gallon,  to  suit  tastcw 
Cheap  Champagne, 

Wateri  50  galls. ;  honey,  2  galls. ;  bruised  gin- 
ger, 5  OS. ;  groend  mustard,  6  on.  Boil  the  mass 
for  80  minutes,  and  when  quite  cool  add  a  quart 
of  yeast  Ferment  for  10  or  14  days ;  first  add  • 
OS.  of  bitter  almonds,  bruised;  spirits,  and  grains 
of  Paradise  tincture,  to  suit  convenience.  The 
.  more  spirit  the  Champagne  possesses  tho  greater 
will  be  its  body.  For  coloring,  use  cniqhineal  ( 
OS.  to  50  galls.  The  cheapest  coloring  is  red  beeta^ 
sliced,  and  added  to  the  mass  during  fermentation. 
Five  or  8  common-sited  beets  will  color  50  galls. 
The  best  of  this  coloring  will  not  compare  with 
cochineal.  A  fine  aroma  is  given  to  thechaniF 
pagne  by  adding  6  drops  of  spirits  of  orris,  or  t 
drops  of  essence  of  winter^^^reen,  or  essence  of  ra- 
nilla  4  drops;  or  dissolve  6  grs.  of  ambergris  ia 
i  glass  of  pore  alcohol;  the  alcohol  should  he 
kept  hot  for  ^  an  hour ;  this,  when  dissolvcdy 
should  be  added  to  50  galls,  of  Champagne 

B6SBNTIAL  OILS. 
General  Direetione, 
The  quantity  of  volatile  oil  yielded  by  a  plaal 
will  depend  upon  the  part  employed,  the  c<)aso% 
and  the  period  of  growth.    The  drier  the 
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Mid  tho  warmer  the  elimate,  the  richer  are  the 
plants  in  oils.    Tbey  abould  be  gathered,  as  a 

Seneral  mle,  immediately  after  blossoming,  and 
istilled,  if  possible,  while  fresh.  ' 

It  is  better  to  maoerate  the  plants  for  one  day 
before  distilling.  Roots,  barks,  etc.,  should  be 
eoarsely  powdered.  Parts  which  yield  no  oil,  as 
the  stems  of  mint,  sage,  etc.,  should  be  detached. 

The  larger  the  quantity  operated  on  the  better ; 
the  quantity  of  water  should  be  sufficient  to  thor- 
oughly cover  the  plant;  too  much  wuter  eausm 
loss  by  dissoWing  a  portion  of  the  oil.  When  the 
plants  are  abundant  the  distillate  should  be-  re- 
tnmed  to  a  fresh  portion  of  the  plant  in  a  retort. 
It  is  »  good  plan  to  nse  the  water  of  a  previous 
distillation  for  the  same  plant,  as  it  is  already 
■aturated  with  the  oil. 

If  the  oil  is  heavier  than  water,  nse  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt  If  lighter,  the  Florentine  re- 
•eiver. 

Solution§  for  the  Water-bath. 

Various  salts  dissolved  in  water  materiaDy  raise 
the  boiling  point,  and  thus  afford  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  steady  temperature  at  different  degprees 
above  212*^.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
vseful :  A  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda 
boils  at  246<*;  Roohelle  salts  at  240<>;  nitre  at 
S38®;  muriate  of  soda  at  224®;  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia at  222**. 

Oil  of  Anitted. 

One  lb.  of  the  seeds  will  yield  2  drs.  It  is  eon- 
gealed,  except  in  warm  weather ;  this  oil  is  car- 
minative, and  poisonous  to  pigeons,  if  rubbed  on 
their  bills  or  head. 

Of  I  of  Ben,  or  Behen, 

Is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  Mohr- 
inga  aptem.  It  is  insipid,  inodorous,  and  does 
not  become  mncid.  It  is  used  in  perfumery.  Ha- 
lel-nut  oil  is  sometimes  substitu^d  for  it 

Bireh  Oil 
Obtained  by  distilling  20  parts  of  birch  bark 
and  1  of  Udnm  paluetret  crammed  in  layers  into 
an  earthen  pot,  with  a  handful  of  tripoli  between 
each  layer ;  the  month  of  the  pot  is  closed  with  a 
perforated  oak  plug,  and  being  inverted,  it  is  lu- 
ted to  the  mouth  of  another  pot  sunk  in  the 
ground ;  the  pot  being  then  surrounded  with  fire, 
a  brown  empyreumatic  oil  distills  per  deeceneum 
Into  the  lower  jar;  an  8  gall,  pot,  properly  filled, 
▼ields  about  2  lbs.  or  2}  lbs.  of  oil.  In  Siberia  it 
is  prepared  without  the  ledum.  This  oi)  is  liquid 
when  fresh,  but  grows  thick  in  time.  It  is  used 
in  Russia  for  currying  leather,  to  which  it  gives  a 
Texy  peculiar  smell,  much  disliked  by  insects. 

Oil  nf  Oum-beuMoiu, 

Obtained  by  distilling  the  residuum  left  after 
naking  flowers  of  beqjamin,  by  a  strong  fire.  It 
Is  used  instead  of  birch  oil  in  making  an  imita- 
tion of  Russia  leather. 

Cfajeput  OiL 

This  is  obt^ned  fVom  the  leaves,  which  are 
Imported  fh)m  the  Bast  Indies,  generally  in  large 
eopper  flasks ;  it  Is  cooler  than  that  of  pepper- 
mint, but  smells  of  turpentine.  It  is  used  exter- 
nally in  rheumatism. 

Oil  of  Caraway, 

This  is  obtained  from  the  seeds;  it  ia  oannina- 
tive ;  2  lbs.  will  yield  more  than  1  oi.,  and  4  owt 
81  OS. 

Oil  of  CUnee. 

This  Is  obtained  from  a  spice  of  that  name ;  it 
li  very  heavy,  acrimonious,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain some  part  of  the  resin  of  the  clove.  One  lb. 
jl  elofes  will  yield  from  1^  to  2^  os.  |  7i  lbs.  will 


yield  1  lb.  of  oiL  It  is  also  expressed  from  th« 
oloves  when  ripe.  MuUer,  by  digesting  |  us.  of 
cloves  in  ether,  and  then  mixing  it  with  water,  ob- 
tained  7  scruples  of  oil,  greenish  yellow,  awina- 
ming  upon  water.  Oil  of  oloves  is  imported  from 
the  spioe  islands ;  It  is  stimulant,  and  added  to 
purgative  pills  to  prevent  griping ;  it  is  externally 
applied  to  aching  teeth. 

Oil  of  Caeeia. 

This  is  a  oommon  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  is  ob» 
tained  fkt>m  the  bark  of  inferior  oinnsman,  inw 
ported  nnder  the  name  of  cassia.  One  lb.  will 
yield  from  1  to  1^  drs.  It  is  stimulant  and  atooa- 
aohio.    Another  oil  ia  obtained  fh>m  cassia  budSb 

Oil  of  ChamomiU. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  flowers,  and  is  sion^ 
achic  One  lb.  will  yield  a  dr. ;  82  lbs.  will  yield 
fh)m  18  to  18  drs.  It  is  of  a  fine  blue^  even  If 
distilled  in  glass  vessels. 

Oil  of  Oinnamomm 

This  is  obtained  from  the  fresh  bark,  whioh  la 
imported  from  Ceylon.  De  Gnignes  says  the  cin- 
namon Arom  Cochin  China  ia  so  full  of  essential 
oil  that  it  may  be  pressed  out  by  the  fingers. 

Eeeeneeof  (hdraL 

This  is  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  eitron 
tree ;  it  is  amber-colored  and  slightly  fragrant ;  (H) 
lbs.  yield  1  os.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  yel- 
low part  of  citron -peel;  it  is  colorless,  very  tbin, 
and  fragrant  The  second  oil  is  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  the  yellow  part  of  oitron-peel.  and 
is  greenish ;  100  citrons  will  yield  1  os.  of  tbe 
white  essence,  and  ^  oi.  of  this.  It  is  likewiae 
obtained  from  the  yellow  part  of  citron-peel  by 
expression  between  .two  glass  plates;  also,  from 
the  cake  left  on  squeesing  citron-peel,  by  distilla>4 
tion  with  water.    It  is  thick. 

ComwMn  Beeeftee  of  Oedrat, 

This  is  obtained  from  the  fssees  left  ia  the  eswktf 
of  citron-Juice ;  clear,  fhigrant,  greenish ;  &0  Iba. 
of  fsBces  will  yiold,  by  <Ostillation,  3  lbs.  of  ea- 
senoe. 

Oil  of  Caltmue. 

The  rhisoma  of  the  aeomf  ealanms,  or  swell 
flag,  yields  about  1  per  cent  of  oiL  It  is  earmina- 
Uve,  but  little  used.  It  is  also  employed  ia  per- 
fumery. 

Oil  of  Cedar. 

Obtained  by  distillation ;  is  sometimea  used  la 
perfumery. 

Cawiphor, 

This  is  obtained  fVom  the  roots  and  shoots  of 
the  laurne  eantphora  and  lamrue  einnatnomum,  aa 
also  the  oopMra  emrundUf  hy  distillation  with  wa- 
ter. This  crude  camphor  ia  refined  by  sublima- 
tion with  one-sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  lime  in  a 
very  gentle  heat 

OniMpAor  from  Eeeemtial  Oils. 

Obtained  from  the  oils  of  the  labiate  plants  by 
a  careful  distillation,  without  addition  of  i  of  the 
oil;  the  residuum  will  be  found  to  contain  cry^iali 
of  camphor,  on  separating  which  and  re-distilling 
the  remaining  oil  2  or  8  times,  the  whole  of  the 
oamphor  may  be  obtained.  Oil  of  rosemary  or  of 
sweet  maijoram  yields  about  1  oi.  of  camphor  from 
10  of  oil ;  of  the  sage  1  os.  from  8,  aad  of  laven- 
der 1  OS.  from  4,  or  even  less  of  oil ;  that  from 
oil  of  marjoram  is  not  volatile,  and  although  it 
takes  fire,  it  soon  goes  out  This  resin,  like  the 
others  (torn  essential  oils,  may  be  obtained  in  a 
larger  proportion  if  the  oil  is  kept  in  slightly  stop* 
ped  bottles  in  a  cool  plaoe. 
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Dipper*  Oil 
Obtained  ftt»iii  hartshorn,  distilled  without  ad- 
4iti«»D,  rectifying  the  oil,  either  by  a  slow  distilla- 
^on  in  a  retort*  etc.,  no  bigger  than  is  necessary, 
»ad  8»ving  only  the  first  portion  that  comes  over, 
or  with  water  in  a  common  still ;  it  is  very  fine 
*nd  thin,  and  mast  be  kept  in  an  opaque  vessel, 
or  in  a  drawer,  or  d»ric  place,  as  it  is  quickly  dis- 
oolored  by  light.  It  is  anti-spasmodic,  anodyne, 
*nd  diaphoretic,  taken  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30 
cUopa,  in  water. 

on  o/  Bitter  Alm€nde 
Xs  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  crashed  ker- 
nels ;  at  the  same  time  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed 
*nd  passes  oyer  with  the  oil.  The  ornde  oil  is 
therefore  poisonous.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  medi- 
oine  for  the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  it  contains, 
but  is  uncertain.  It  is  ui^ed  in  perfumery  and  con- 
feotioneiy.  When  cakes  are  flaTored  with  it  the 
kydrocyanio  acid  can  do  little  or  no  mischief,  as 
it  ia  driven  off  by  the  heat  employed. 

ArHfleial  OUof  Bitter  Almande 

Ifl  made  by  aeiion  on  true  bensole  '(not  that  dis- 
tilled from  petroleum)  of  faming  nitric  acid  or  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ordinary  nitric  and  snl- 
pburic  acids.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  color ;  is  poi- 
sonous ;  is  used  for  making  aniline  (see  Coal  Tar 
Colors),  and  in  perfumery.  Its  chemical  name  is 
nitro-bensole ;  it  is  sold  as  "  Essence  of  Mirban." 
By  heating  bensoate  of  ammonia,  an  oily  liquid 
having  exactly  the  bitter  almond  smell,  is  ob- 
tained.' It  is  not  used.  It  is  known  In  ohemlstiy 
•a  benionitrile. 

OH  of  OeraniMm, 

From  the  leares  of  the  Pelargomium  odoratieeimumf 
li  used  in  perfumery.  It  is  adulterated  with 
finger-grass  oU.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  attar  of 
roses. 

Artificial  Oil  of  Oeranium 

Hay  be  obtained  by  distilling  bensoate  of  copper. 
It  has  not  come  into  practical  use.  Its  chemical 
ttame  is  bensoxyL 

JTnratJU)^  Oil 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  Hungarian  balsam. 
It  is  distinguished  from  oil  of  turpentine,  which 
is  commonly  sold  for  it,  by  its  golden  color,  agree- 
able odor,  and  acid  oiliness  of  taste. 

Foreign  Oil  of  Lavender, 

This  is  the  true  oil  of  spike,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  broad-leaved  laven- 
der, and  more  commonly  those  of  French  lavender, 
stoeehas,  with  a  quick  fire.  It  is  sweet-scented, 
but  the  oil  of  the  narrow-leaved  lavender,  or  Eng- 
lish oily  is  by  far  the  finest 

Beeenoe  of  Lavender, 

The  oil  of  the  flowers  of  lavender  is  rendered 
more  delicate  in  its  odor  by  age ;  but  to  prevent 
its  becoming  glutinous  by  keeping,  which  it  is 
Tcry  apt  to  do,  draw  it  over  in  a  water-bath,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  is  termed  the 
essence,  and  which,  after  being  kept  closely  corked 
tof  about  7  years,  possesses  a  peculiarly  fine  deli- 
eate  odor  of  lavender,  entirely  f^  from  empy- 


Oil  of  Lemon 

Is  obtained  by  expression  and  distillation.  It  is 
used  in  confectionary  and  perfumery.  When  old 
it  aoqolres  the  taste  and  smell  of  turpentine. 

on  of  Lemon-ffraee, 
Antrwpogom  nargue,  is  a  grass  which  grows  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas.    The  oil  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  perftamciy. 


on  of  Matjoramf 
Origeat  majorana,  is  used  in  perAimery.    ThA 
dried  herb  yields  about  10  per  cent  of  oil. 

Oil  of  Meadow  SweeL 
The  Spirma  ulwuiria  is  sometimes  used  m  m 
stimulant  and  in  perfumery. 

Artificial  Oil  of  Meadow  Sweet 

Is  made  by  distilling  •atiein,  a  crystalline,  Htter 
principle,  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  voung 
bark  of  the  willow,  with  bichromate  of  poiassa* 

on  of  Mint. 

Obtained  from  the  dried  plant  Six  lbs.  of  fresh 
leaves  will  yield  3^  drs.;  and  4  lbs.  dried  will 
yield  H  os.  It  is  stimulant,  carminative^  and 
anUspasmodio. 

Xeeenee  of  Neroli. 

Obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  orange  tree. 
Six  cwt  of  flowers  will  yield  only  1  os.  of  oiL 
Petite  graine  is  an  inferior  oil  of  neroH  obtained 
in  the  same  manner,  but  less  care  being  taken  ia 
the  selection  of  the  flowers.  Another  essence  is 
obtained  from  orange-ped,  and  is  very  fragrant 
A  third  essence  is  obtained  from  unripe  orangeSy 
and  is  of  a  gold  color. 

OilofNntmege, 
Obtained  Arom  that  spice ;  it  is  liquid,  and  of  A 
pale  yellow;  a  sebaceous  insipid  matter  swims 
upon  the  water  in  the  still. 

on  of  Patekoulg, 
Obtained  by  distillation  from  the  Pogaetewum 
patekonlif  a  plant  grown  extensively  in  Inttia  and 
China.    One  cwt  of  the  herb  yields  about  28  oi. 
of  essential  oiL    It  is  used  in  perfumery. 

Oil  of  Peppermint 
Obtained  flrom  the  dried  plant   Four  lbs.  of  (he 
flresh  herb  will  yield  8  drs.    In  general  it  requires 
rectification  to  render  it  bright  and  fine.    It  ii 
stimulant  and  carminative. 

Oil  of  PenngrojfoL 

Obtained  tnm  the  herb  when  in  flower.  ThrM 
lbs.  will  yield  6  drs.    Bmmenagogue. 

on  of  Pimento, 

Obtained  fW)m  allspice.  One  os.  will  yield  SO 
drops.    It  is  stimulant 

Oil  of  Rhodium, 

Obtained  from  the  true  lignum  rhodium.  Eighty 
lbs.  will  yield  9  drs.,  and  in  very  resinous  old 
wood  80  lbs.  will  yield  2  os.  It  is  light  yellowish, 
but  grows  red  by  keeping.  Another  oil  is  ob- 
tain<^  from  the  root  of  rose- wort,  rhodiola  roeea/ 
it  is  yellowish,  and  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  that 
from  the  true  lignum  rhodium.  One  lb.  will  yield 
a  drachm. 

The  True  Riga  BaUam. 

Obtained  Arom  the  shoots  of  the  Aphemousti 
pine,  pinue  eembra,  previously  bruised  and  ma* 
cerated  for  a  month  in  water.  It  is  pellucid,  very 
liquid,  whitish,  and  has  the  Amell  and  taste  of  eU 
of  Juniper. 

Butter  of  Roeee, 

Obtained  flrom  the  flowers  of  damask  rose% 
white,  solid,  separating  slowly  from  the  rose- 
water.  It  has  little  scent  of  its  own,  and  if  used 
to  dilute  the  scent  of  musk,  civet  and  ambe;gris» 
One  cwt  of  roses  will  yield  from  ^  an  os.  to  an  oi. 

Oil  of  Roeemary, 
Obtained  f^^m  the  flowering  tops  \  it  is  sweei- 
seented.    One  cwt  will  yield  8  os. ;  1  lb.  of  dry 
leaves  will  yield  from  1  to  8  drs. ;  70  lbs.  of  fresh 
leaves  will  yield  (  ot. 

on  of  Rue. 
Obtained  fVom  the  dried  plant :  it  is  canninatiTe 
and  anUspasmodio.    Ten  Ibt.  of  leaves  will  yield 
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from  S  to  4  dra. ;  4  IVs.  in  flower  will  yield  1  dr. ; 
mad  00  Ibi.  will  yield  2i  oi.;  72  lbs.,  with  the 
■eeda,  will  yield  3  ox. 

Oil  of  SatH^ra; 

Obtained  flrom  the  iMtafrM  root  Twenty-four 
Dm.  wUl  yield  9  os. ;  80  lbs.  wiU  yield  7  os.  and  1 
dr.;  and  0  lbs.  will  yield  2  os. 

(HI  o/  Sandal  Wood. 
1  here  ere  three  kinds  of  sandal  or  santal  wood, 
the  white,  yellow  and  red.    The  yellow  is  mort 
nsed  in  perfumery.    One  ewt.  of  the  wood  will 
jield  nearly  80  oi.  of  otto. 

OU  of  Spearmint, 

Mmtka  viridia,  is  need  in  medicine  as  a  earmlna- 
tire,  and  in  perAimery. 

Oil  of  Tar. 
Obtained  by  distilling  tar.  It  is  highly  rained 
by  painters,  vamishers,  etc.,  on  aoooant  of  its 
drying  qualities ;  it  soon  thickens  of  itself,  almost 
to  a  balsam.  The  pyr(jigneoQ8  acid  that  oomes 
erer  with  it  is  nseftal  for  many  purposes. 

Oil  of  Thjfwu. 
Obtained  from  the  plant ;  2  owt  fresh  will  yield 
H  01. ;  8i  lbs.,  dried,  wiU  yield  i  a  dr.     It  is 
stimulant  and  caustic;  and  used  in  toothache, 
applied  to  the  tooth. 

Oil  of  Tongnm. 

Obtained  from  the  tongua,  or  tonka  bean. 
JHpUrix  odorata  is  sometimes  used  in  perfumery. 
The  bean  contains  also  a  camphor-like  body  and 
bensoic  acid. 

Oil  of  TvrpentvM, 

Distilled,  in  Europe,  from  common  turpentine, 
with  the  addition  of  about  6  times  as  much  water ; 
but  in  America,  where  the  operation  is  carried  on 
vpon  a  very  large  scale,  no  water  is  added,  and  its 
accidental  presence  is  CTcn  dreaded,  lest  it  should 
produce  a  disruption  of  the  stilling  apparatus. 

To  Btetify  Oil  of  TurpentiM, 

*  pour  3  parts  of  turpentine  into  a  glass  retort, 
eapable  or  containing  double  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter subjected  to  the  experiment.  Place  this  retort 
on  a  sand-bath,  and  having  adapted  to  it  a  receiver 
5  or  0  times  as  large,  cement  with  paste  made  of 
flour  and  water,  some  bands  of  paper  over  the  plaoe 
where  the  2  vessels  are  joined.  If  the  receiver 
fs  not  tubulated,  make  a  small  hole  with  a  pin  in 
the  bands  of  cemented  paper,  to  leave  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  receiver;  then  plaoe  over  the  retort  a  dome  of 
baked  earth,  and  maintain  the  fire  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  make  the  essonoe  and  the  water  boil. 

The  receiver  will  beoome  filled  with  abnndanca 
of  vapors,  composed  of  water  and  ethereous  es- 
sence, which  wUl  condense  the  more  readily  if  all 
the  radiating  heatof  the  furnace  be  intercepted  by  a 
plate  of  copper,  or  piece  of  board  placed  between 
the  furnace  and  the  receiver.  When  the  mass  of 
oil  subjected  to  experiment  has  decreased  nearly 
two-thirds,  the  distillation  must  be  stopped.  Then 
leave  the  product  at  rest  to  facilitate  the  separation 
of  the  ethereons  oil,  which  is  afterwards  separated 
from  the  water,  on  which  it  floats,  by  means  of  a 
|riass  fonnel,  the  beak  of  which  is  stopped  by  the 
inger. 

This  ethereons  oil  Is  often  milky,  or  merely  ne- 
bnlous,  by  the  interposition  of  some  aqueous  parts, 
from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  d  few  days*  rest 
The  essence,  thus  prepared,  possesses  a  great  de- 
of  mobility,  and  is  exoeedingly  limpid. 

Another  Method. 
The  jtpparatns  employed  in  the  preoeding  pro- 
may  be  used  in  the  present  ease.    Fill  the 


retort }  with  essence^  and  as  the  reedver  is  talm- 
lated,  apply  to  the  tubular  a  small  square  of  paper 
moistened  with  saliva,  to  afford  a  free  passage  to 
the  vapon.  Oradnate  the  fire  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  carry  on  distillation  very  slowly,  until  a 
litUe  more  than  ^  the  oil  cootained  in  tlie  retort 
is  obtained.  Separate  from  the  product,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  exceedingly  acid  and  reddish 
water,  which  passes  at  the  same  time  aa  the 
ethereous  essence ;  by  these  means  the  operation 
is  much  shortened.  The  oil  of  turpentine  'which 
remains  in  the  retort  is  highly  colored,  and  thicket 
than  the  primitive  essence.  It  may  be  used  fox 
extending  fat,  varnish,  or  for  coarse  oil  paintiBg^. 

BaUam  of  Turpentine,  or  Dnteh-drope. 

Obtained  by  distilling  oil  of  tarpqntine  in  m 
glass  retort,  till  a  red  balsam  is  left 

Or,  by  distilling  resin  and  separating  the  oila  mm 
they  oome  over;  first  a  white  -oit  ^en  yellow, 
lastly  a  thick  red  oil,  whioh  is  the  balaanu  It  is 
stimulant  and  dinretic 

Seeenee  of  Vitivert 

Is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  kue-kne^  the 
rhisoma  of  an  East  Indian  grass.  Used  in  per- 
fumery. 

Oil  of  Wintergreen, 
From  the  leaves  of  the  ganltheria  proeumhenm,  is 
stimulant  and  carminative.     Used  in  medieine^ 
confectionaiy,  and  perf umeiy. 

Oil  of  Wormwood. 

Obtuned  from  the  herb;  stomachic:  26  Iba.  of 
green  wormwood  will  yield  from  6  to  10  drs.  of  oil ; 
4  lbs.  of  dry  will  yield  1  oi. ;  and  18  lbs.  only  1^ 
troy  OS. 

Adulterationt  of  Volatile  Oils. 

The  most  common  are  resinous  matters,  fixed 
oils,  the  cheaper  volatile  oils,  and  alcohol. 

J?e«iftoiM  and  fatty  mattere  are  left  behind  whed 
the  oil  is  evaporated ;  the  latter  oommunioate  a 
greasy  stain  to  paper  which  does  not  disappear 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  are  comparatively  insola- 
ble  in  alcohol.  Both  are  left  behind  when  the  oil 
is  mixed  with  water  and  distilled. 

The  cheaper  volatile  oile  are  detected  by  the 
smell  and  taste,  and  specific  gravity.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine (often  used)  may  be  detected  by  it  bein^ 
undissolved  when  the  oil  is  treated  with  4  timea 
its  volume  of  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0.84. 
Oil  of  geranium  in  oil  of  rose  (a  very  common 
adulteration)  is  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  which 
developes  an  unpleasant  odor  if  the  geranium  oil 
be  present,  but  has  no  effect  upon  pore  oil  of  roee. 

Aloohol  is  largely  used  in  adulteration.  TaJce 
some  small  pieces  of  fused  chloride  of  ealoiam  in 
the  bottom  of  a  test  tube,  add  the  oil  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  heat  gently  to.  212*'  Fahr.  If  much 
alcohol  be  present  the  chloride  of  calcium  will  be 
dissolved,  if  only  a  small  quantity  the  fragmenta 
will  fall  together  and  form  a  pasty  mass  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube. 


DISTILLED  WATERS. 
Preeervation  of  Fhwere  for  JDieHUaHonm 

Bttb  8  lb.  of  rose-leaves  for  2  or  8  minutss  with 
1  lb.  of  common  salt  The  fiowers  being  bmised 
by  the  fViotion  of  the  grains  of  salt,  form  a  paste» 
which  is  to  be  put  into  an  earthen  jar,  or  into  a 
water-tight  barreL  The  same  process  is  to  be  re- 
peated nntil  the  vessel  is  filled,  so  that  all  tha 
roses  may  be  equally  salted.  The  vessel  is  then 
to  be  shut  up  and  kept  in  a  cool  plaoe  until  wanted. 

9or  distillation,  this  aromatio  paste  is,  at  any 
season,  to  be  put  into  the  body  of  the  still  with 
twioe  its  weight  of  water;  and  whan  heat  is  ap* 
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plied,  th«  on,  or  eMeiiUAl  water,  {•  to  be  obtained 
in  the  eommon  way.    Both  the  oil  and  wnter  are 

in  tl wny  produeed  in  greater  quantity  than  by 

«5i]ig  the  leaToa  without  the  salt;  besidea,  the 
preserred  paste  will  keep  its  flavor  and  strength 
vnimpared  for  several  years. 

Other  flowers,  capable  of  affbrding  essential  oQ8» 
■Bay  also  be  treated  in  the  above-osentioned  way 
with  eeoifOiny  and  advaotage;  as  there  is  thereby 
BO  ocension  to  carry  on  a  harried  prooess  in  the 
kaat  of  snmmer,  when  these  are  in  perfection. 

General  Euln /or  tkt  DiHiUaii<m  of  SimpU 

WaUr$. 

1.  Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be  firesh  gath- 
ered. When  they  are  direetMl  Aresh,  sueh  only 
mast  be  employed;  bnt  some  are  allowed  to  be 
«aed  dry,  as  being  easily  proeurable  in  this  state 
at  *11  times  of  the  year,  though  rather  more  elegant 
waters  might  be  obtained  from  them  whilst  green. 

2.  Having  bruised  the  snbjeets  a  little^  pour 
thereon  thi  ice  its  quantity  of  spring-water.  This 
quantity  is  to  be  diminished  or  ineressed  aeoofding 
aa  the  plants  are  more  or  less  Jnioy  thiin  ordinary. 
When  fresh  and  juioy  herbs  are  to  be  distillsid, 
thrice  their  weight  of  water  will  be  suifioient;  but 
dry  ones  require  a  much  larger  quantity.  In  gen- 
eral there  should  be  so  much  water,  that  after  all 
intended  to  be  distilled  bus  come  over,  there  may 
be  liquor  enough  to  prevent  the  matter  fh>m  burn- 
ing to  the  stilL 

3.  Formerly,  some  regetables  were  slightly  fer- 
mented with  the  addition  of  yeast,  previous  to  the 
diatillation. 

4.  If  any  drops  of  oil  swim  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  they  are  to  l>e  earefully  taken  off. 

6.  That  the  waters  may  be  kept  the  better,  about 
ene-twentieth  part  of  their  weight  of  proof  spirit 
may  be  added  to  each  after  they  are  distilled. 

StUU  for  Simple  Watere. 

The  instruments  chiefly  used  in  the  distillation 
of  simple  waters  are  of  two  kinds,  commonly  called 
the  hot  still,  or  alembic,  and  the  cold  still.  The 
waters  drawn  by  the  cold  still  from  plants  are 
much  more  fragrant,  and  more  AiUy  impregnated 
with  their  virtues,  than  those  drawn  by  the  hot 
■tall  or  alembic. 

Tbe  method  is  this :  A  pewter  body  Is  suspended 
in  the  body  of  the  alembic,  and  the  head  of  the 
still  fitted  to  the  pewter  body ;  into  this  body  the 
ingredients  to  be  diitilled  are  put,  the  alembic 
filled  with  water,  the  still-head  luted  to  the  pewter 
body,  and  the  nose  luted  to  the  worm  of  the  refri- 
gerator or  worm.  The  same  intention  will  be 
answered  by  putting  the  ingredients  into  a  glass 
alembie  and  plaeing  it  in  a  bath  heat,  or  balneum 


The  cold  still  is  much  the  best  adapted  to  draw 
off  the  virtues  of  simples  which  are  valued  for 
their  fine  flmvor  when  green,  which  is  subject  to 
be  lost  in  drying ;  for  when  we  want  to  extract 
from  plants  a  spirit  so  light  and  volatile  as  not  to 
subsist  in  open  air  any  longer  than  while  the 

Elant  continues^  in  its  growth,  it  is  certainly  the 
est  method  to  remove  tbe  plnnt  from  its  native 
soil  into  Some  proper  instrument  where,  as  it  dies, 
these  volatile  parts  can  be  collected  and  preserved. 
And  such  an  instrument  is  what  we  call  the  cold 
still,  where  tbe  diying  of  the  plant  or  flower  is 
only  forv^rded  by  a  moderate  warmth,  and  all 
that  rises  is  collected  and  preserved. 
Expeditiom  Method  of  Dietilling  Simple  Watere, 
Tie  a  piece  of  mnslin  or  game  over  a  glased 
earthen  pot,  whose  mouth  is  just  large  enough  to 
receire  the  bottom  of  a  warming-pan;  on  this 
cloth  lay  the  herb  dipped ;  then  place  upon  them 
the  warming-pan  with  live  coals  in  it,  to  cause 


beat  jnst  warm  enough  to  prerent  burning;  by 
which  means,  as  the  steam  iMuing  out  of  the 
herb  cannot  mount  upwards,  by  reason  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  jnst  fltting  the  brim  of  the 
vessel  ImIow  it,  it  must  necessarily  descend  and 
collect  into  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver, 
and  that  strongly  impregnated  with  the  essential 
oil  and  the  sut  of  the  vegetable  thus  distilled; 
which,  if  wanted  to  make  spirituous  or  compound 
water,  is  easily  done  by  simply  adding  some  good 
spirits  or  French  brandy  to  it,  which  will  keep 
good  for  a  long  time,  and  be  much  better  than  if 
the  spirits  had  passed  through  a  still,  which  must 
of  necessity  waste  some  of  their  strength.  Cars 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  fire  be  too  strong^ 
lest  it  scorch  the  plants  ,*  and  to  be  made  of  char- 
coal, for  continuance  and  better  regulation,  which 
must  be  managed  by  lifting  up  and  laying  down 
the  lid,  as  wanted  to  increase  or  decrease  the  de- 
grees of  heat  The  deeper  the  earthen  pan,  the 
cooler  the  season,  and  the  less  fire  at  first  (after- 
wards to  be  gradually  raised),  in  the  greater  per* 
fection  will  the  distilled  water  be  obtained. 

As  the  more  movable  or  Tolatile  parts  of  Tege- 
tables  are  the  aqueous,  the  oily,  the  gummy,  the 
resinous,  and  the  saline,  these  are  to  be  expected 
in  the  waters  of  this  process ;  the  heat  here  em- 
ployed being  so  great  as  to  burst  the  vessels  of 
the  plants,  some  of  which  oontain  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  that  it  may  be  seen  swimming  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Although  a  small  quantity  only  of  distUled  wa> 
ters  can  be  obtained  at  a  time  by  this  confined 
operation,  yet  it  compensates  in  strength  what  is 
deficient  in  quantity.  Such  liquors,  if  well  eorked 
up  from  the  i^r,  will  keep  a  good  long  time,  espe> 
cially  if  about  a  twentieth  part  of  any  spirits 
be  added,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  more 
effeetually. 

To  make  Roeemarg  Water. 

As  the  method  of  performing  the  operation  by 
the  cold  still  is  the  very  same,  whatever  plant  or 
fiower  is  used,  the  following  instance  of  procuring 
a  water  from  rosemary  will  be  abundantly  sufll- 
cient  to  instruct  tbe  young  practitioner  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  process  in  all  cases 
whatever. 

Take  rosemary  fresh  gathered  in  its  perfection, 
with  the  morning  dew  upon  it,  and  lay  it  lightly 
and  unbruised  upon  the  plate  or  bottom  of  the 
still ;  cover  the  plate  with  its  conical  heed,  and 
apply  a  glass  receiver  to  the  nose  of  it  Make  a 
small  fire  of  eharcoal  under  the  plate,  continuing 
it  as  long  as  any  liquor  comes  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver. 

When  nothing  more  comes  orer,  take  off  the 
still  head  and  remove  tbe  plant,  putting  flresh  in 
its  stead,  and  proceed  as  before ;  continue  to  re- 
peat the  operation  successively,  till  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  is  procured.  Let  this  distilled 
water  be  kept  at  rest  in  clean  bottles  close  stopped, 
for  some  days  in  a  cold  place ;  by  this  means  It 
will  become  limpid,  and  powerfully  impregnated 
witii  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  plant 

SimpU  Alexetereal  WaUre. 
Take  of  spearmint  leaves,  firesh,  1^  lbs.;  sea 
wormwood  tops,  fresh,  angelica  leaves,  fresh,  each 
1  lb. ;  water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
burning.  Draw  off  by  distillation  8  galls.  Or 
take  of  elderWlowers  moderately  dried,  2  lbs.; 
angelica  leaves,  f^h  gathered,  1  lb.;  water,  a 
sufficient  quantity.    Distill  off  8  galls. 

Siwtple  Petwyrojfal  Water. 
Take  of  pennyroyal  lea  'cs,  dry,  H  Iba ;  water 
as  much  as  wiU  prevent  burning.    Draw  off  by 
distillatioa  1  galL 
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Take  of  spearmint  learei,  freeh,  any  qaaotity ; 
Water,  S  times  as  moeh.  Distil  as  long  as  the 
li4Uor  which  oomes  over  has  a  ooosiderable  taste 
or  smell  of  the  mint.  Or,  take  spearmint  leaves, 
dried,  1^  lbs.,  water  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
Tont  burning.    Draw  off  by  distiUalion  1  galL 

Oinnamon  TTater. 

Take  of  bruised  cinnamon,  1  lb. ;  water,  2  galls. 
Simmer  in  a  still  for  i  an  hour,  put  what  comes 
over  into  the  still  again ;  when  cold  striin  through 
4anneL 

Sam  SaiU'PartiL 

Take  i  galls,  of  fine  old  honey-water,  pat  it 
Into  a  still  capable  of  holding  4  gulls.,  and  add 
the  thinly  pared  rinds  of  6  or  8  fresh  citrons,  neither 
grten  nor  mtllow  ripe.  Then  add  60  or  70  drops 
of  fine  Roman  bergamot ;  and,  having  luted  the 
apparatus  well,  let  the  whole  digest  in  a  moderate 
heat  for  24  boors.  Draw  off,  by  a  water- bath 
heat,  about  1  gall. 

/estamifitf  Water, 

Take  6  lbs.  of  the  white  sweet  almond  calces 
from  which  jessamine  oil  has  been  made  abroad ; 
beat  nnd  sift  them  to  a  fine  powder,  and  pot  to  it 
as  much  fresh  oil  of  jessamine  as  will  be  required 
to  make  it  into  a  stiff  pa«te.  Let  this  paste  be 
dissolved  in  about  6  qts.  of  spring-water,  which 
has  been  previously  well  boiled,  and  left  until  it 
has  become  about  half  cold.  Stir  and  mix  the 
whole  well  together ;  and  whe|(  the  oil  and  water 
have  been  well  combined,  let  the  whole  stand 
until  the  powder  has  fallen  tj  the  bottom  of  the 
Tessel.  Now  pour  the  liquid  off  gently,  and  filter 
it  through  cotton,  in  a  large  tin  funnel,  into  the 
glass  bottle  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept  for  use.  The 
powder  or  sediment  which  has  been  left  at  the 
Dottom  of  the  vessel,  when  dried  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  answers  very  well  for  making  almond 
paste  for  the  hands. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water, 

Jamaica  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a  tall  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  where 
It  is  much  cultivated  because  of  the  great  profit 
arising  fWim  the  cured  fruit,  sent  in  large  quanti- 
ties annually  into  Europe.  Take  of  Jamaica  pep- 
per, i  lb. ;  water,  2^  galls.;  dmw  off  I  galU  with  a 
pretty  brisk  fire.  The  oil  of  this  fruit  is  very  pon- 
derous, and  therefore  this  water  is  made  in  an 
aJembio. 

Myrtle  Water, 

Infuse  8  or  10  lbs.  of  the  cuttings  of  green  myr- 
tle in  nearly  20  galls  of  rain  or  river  water,  and 
add  thereto  a  pint  of  fresh  yeast,  after  it  has  stood 
for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  another  day  and  night, 
put  the  whole  into  a  still,  with  1  lb.  of  bay-salt. 
Draw  off  the  whole  of  the  water,  and  next  day  in- 
ftise  more  myrtle  leaves  as  beforei,  and  distill  again. 
Repeat  the  same  a  third  time. 

Orange-fiotoer  Water, 

Take  2  lbs.  of  orange-flowers,  and  24  qts.  of 
water,  and  draw  over  3  pts.  Or,  take  12  lbs.  of 
4  range-flowers,  and  16  qts.  of  water,  and  draw 
ever  16  qts. 

Orange-peel  Water, 

Take  of  the  outward  yellow  rind  of  Seville 
•ranges,  4  oi. ;  water,  3^  galls. ;  draw  off  1  gall. 
by  the  alembio,  with  a  brisk  fire. 

Peppermint  Water, 

Take  of  the  herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  1|  lbs. ; 
water,  as  mueh  as  is  sufficient  to  prevent  burning. 
Distill  off  a  gallon.  This  has  been  known  to  allay 
ilokaesB  when  nothing  else  would  saooeed,  and  is 


used  in  flatalent  oolics.    A  wineglassfid  may  b« 
taken,  and  often  repeated. 

Anotker,  —  Take  of  oil  of  peppenaint,  1  lb.; 
water,  a  sofflcient  quantity.  Draw  off  SO  gatlla. 
This  is  stimulant  and  eanninative^  and  covers 
agreeable  flavors. 

PorUtgal  and  Angel  Watere, 


Take  1  pt  of  orange-flower  water;  1  vt.  of 
water;  and  i  pt  of  myrile  water;  to  tneea  put  m 
i  OS.  of  distilled  spirit  of  musk,  and  an  ounee  af 
spirit  of  ambergris.  Shake  the  whole  well  to- 
geUier,  and  the  prooess  will  be  flnished. 

Roee^water, 
Take  of  the  leaves  of  ft^sh  damask-roses  witli 
the  heels  out  off,  6  lbs. ;  water,  as  much  as  to  pre- 
vent burning.  Distill  off  a  gallon.  The  distilled 
water  sh<iuld  be  drawn  from  dried  herbs,  beeausw 
the  fresh  cannot  be  got  at  all  times  in  the  year. 
Whenever  the  trwh  are  used  the  weights  must  be 
increased ;  but  whether  the  fresh  or  dry  are  made 
nse  of,  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator  to 
vary,  the  weight,  according  as  the  plants  *re  in 
greater  or  less  perfection,  owing  to  the  season  in 
which  they  grew,  or  were  collected. 
Small  SHail  Water. 

Take  of  balm,  mint,  hart's  tongue^  ground  itj; 
flowers  of  the  dead  nettle,  mallow-flowers,  elder- 
flowers,  each  a  handful ;  snails  freed  from  their 
shells,  and  whites  of  eggs,  each  4  os. ;  nutmeg,  ^ 
ox. ;  milk,  1  gall.    DistUl  in  a  water-bath  to  drj. 


i^raieberry  Water, 
Take  of  the  bruised  tnit,  20  lbs. ;  water  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.    Draw  off  2^  galls. ;  this  water  is 
veiy  fragrant 

Common  DietilUd  Water, 

Take  of  water,  10  galls.  Distill.  Throw  awstj 
the  first  i  gall,  and  draw  off  4  galls.,  which  keep 
in  glass  or  stoneware.  Distilled  water  is  used 
in  making  medicine  preparations  when  the  selts 
contained  in  common  water  would  decompose 
them. 


COMPOUND  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

OenertU  BuUe  for  the  DietiUaHon  of  Spiritmoum 

Watere. 

1.  The  plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be  mode- 
rately and  newly  dried,  except  such  as  are  ordered 
to  be  fresh  gathered. 

2.  After  the  ingredients  hare  been  steeped  in 
the  spirit  for  the  time  prescribed,  add  as  maeh 
water  as  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  barnk 
flavor,  or  rather  more. 

3.  The  liquor  which  oomes  oTor  flrst  in  the  die. 
tillation  is  by  some  kept  by  itself,  under  the  title 
of  spirit;  and  the  other  runnings,  which  prore 
milky,  are  fined  down  by  art  But  it  is  preferable 
to  mix  all  the  runnings  together,  without  finins 
them,  that  the  waters  may  possess  the  rirtues  of 
the  plant  entire. 

4.  In  the  distillation  of  these  waters,  the  gen- 
uine brandy  obtained  fVom  wine  is  directed. 
Where  this  is  not  to  be  prooured  take,  instead  of 
that  proof  spirit,  half  its  quantity  of  a  well- recti., 
fied  spirit,  prepared  Arom  any  other  fermented 
liquors.  In  this  steep  the  ingredients,  and  then 
add  spring-water  enough  both  to  make  up  the 
quantity  ordered  to  be  drawn  off,  and  to  preveni 
burning. 

Bergamot  Iroler. 

Take  of  fine  old  French  brandy  2  galls.,  or  1 
gall,  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  1  galL 
of  spring-water.  Put  to  the  brandy,  or  diluted 
spirits  i  oi.,  or  more,  of  true  Roman  oil  of  berga- 
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>t,  wlioM  puis  hftr«  been  prerioiislj.  well  dU 
▼ided  by  tritaration  with  lamp-sogftr,  in  a  glaM 
mortar.  Now  distill  by  a  water  beat,  and  draw 
off  6  qt«.  only.  By  tbie  operation  a  most  ezoel- 
lent  bergamot  water  will  be  prodnoed,  whicb  will 
vemaitt  good  for  20  years. 

Original  Receipt /or  Hungary  Water, 

The  ori|on">l  reoeipt  for  preparing  this  inralna- 
l>1e  lorion  is  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  band> 
writing  of  Elisabeth,  qneen  of  Hungary.  Take  of 
su|aa  ritff ,  f»ur  times  distilled,  8  parts ;  the  tops 
and  flowers  of  rosemary,  2  parts.  To  be  put  to- 
gether in  a  close- stopped  ressel,  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  warm  place  during  50  hours,  then  to  be 
distilled  in  an  aJombie,  and  of  this,  once  every 
week.  1  dr.  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  either  in 
the  f«>od  or  drink,  and  erery  morning  the  face  and 
ftbe  diseased  limb  to  be  washed  with  it. 

French  Hungary  Water, 
The  French  Hungary  water  is  made  wholly  from 
a  wine  spirit,  and  from  rosemary  flowers  alone, 
which  about  Montpellier  (the  plaoe  from  whence 
this  commodity  comes)  grow  in  great  plenty  and 
perfection.  The  fragrancy  of  these  flowers  is  so 
great  »s  to  render  the  waters  made  from  them 
more  ezcelleni  and  Talaable  than  anything  of  the 
kind  made  in  England. 

Beet  Hungary  Water, 

Take  30  galls,  of  spirit  of  wine ;  put  to  it,  in  a 
large  still,  6  large  bunches  of  fine  green  rose- 
mary, when  the  flowers  are  white  and  in  full 
bloom ;  1  lb.  of  lavender  flowers,  and  4  ot.  of  true 
Bnglish  oil  of  rosemary.  The  rosemary- leaves 
and  flowers  must  be  stripped  from  all  their  wood 
and  green  twigs.  When  the  whole  has  been  in  a 
state  of  digeotion  for  24  hours,  distill  as  before, 
dniwing  off  about  25  or  26  galls.,  but  no  more. 
When  distilled,  stop  it  closely  in  a  copper  vessel, 
nnd  keep  it  nndistarbed  for  about  a  month. 

Aqua  Melli*,  or  the  King*§  Honey-water, 
Firet  Dietillation, 

Take  28  lbs.  of  coriander  seeds,  ground  small  in 
the  starch-mill;  28  common  bunches  of  sweet 
maijoram,  in  flower,  dried  and  stripped  from  the 
twigs ;  1  lb.  of  calamus  aromaticus ;  1  lb.  of  yel- 
low sanndsrs;  and  1  lb.  of  orange  and  lemon  peel. 
Let  the  3  last  be  separately  beaten  into  gross  pow- 
der. Mix  the  above  ingredients,  and  put  them 
into  a  60  gall,  copper  still,  and  add  to  them  20 
gails.  of  proof  spirit,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
rain  or  spring-water.  Lute  well  all  the  junctures 
of  the  apparatus,  and  leave  the  ingredients  in  this 
State,  without  flre,  for  48  hours.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  begin  to  distill  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  lest 
the  flowers  and  seeds,  which  are  very  light,  should 
rise  suddenly  in  the  still- head,  stop  up  the  worm, 
and  endanger  the  whole  work. 

Increase  the  flre  after  the  flrst  half  hour,  and 
keep  it  regular  till  the  termination  of  the  process. 
Praw  off  about  26  or  27  galls.,  or  continue  so  long 
MB  the  spirit  will  bum  by  the  application  of  a 
lighted  paper  to  a  small  quantity  of  it  in  a  saucer. 
Next  day,  when  the  still  is  perfectly  cold,  let  it  be 
well  cleaned  ouL  The  ingredients  should  be  im- 
mediately dried  in  the  sun,  otherwise  they  will 
become  mouldy.  When  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  from  8  or  4  makings  it  ought  to  be 
ground  in  a  mill,  and  finely  sifted.  They  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  making  of  ordinary 
brown  wash-balls,  and,  with  some  additions  of 
brown  powders  for  the  hair. 

Second  Distillation^ 

Now  return  the  spirits  drawn  off  into  the  still, 
and  add  10  or  12  giUls.  of  water;  then  put  in  the 


following  ingredients,  bruised  and  mixed:  14  oi. 
of  nutmegu,  4  os.  of  cloves,  12  os.  of  rinnamoa 
bark,  8  os.  of  pimento,  spd  40  os.  of  cassia-lignum. 
These  are  to  be  separately  broken  or  bruised  in  an 
iron  mortar,  until  they  are  about  the  sise  of  small 
peas.  If  there  be  any  dust,  it  must  be  sifted  from 
them  before  they  are  used ;  then  take  40  os.  of 
storax,  40  os.  of  gum  Benjamin,  44  os.  of  labda- 
num,  and  40  venellios. 

Break  and  bruise  the  above  also,  but  make  aa 
little  dust  as  possible.  Put  the  dust  from  thesa 
and  the  foregoing,  together,  into  a  coarse  muslin 
bag,  which  is  to  be  hung  in  the  still,  so  that  tha 
liquor,  during  distillation,  may  extract  all  its  vir« 
tues.  The  whole  are  then  to  remain  in  the  liquor, 
in  a  cold  state,  for  48  hours,  attention  being  still 
paid  to  luting  and  stopping  close,  as  berore.  At 
the  end  of  this  timo  kindle  the  fire,  and  work  off 
(slowly  at  first)  until  26  galls,  are  distilled.  Mix 
all  the  different  runnings  together  in  a  oopper 
vessel,  kept  for  this  purpose  only. 

Having  drawn  off,  in  this  second  distillation^ 
26  galls.,  mix  together  10  os.  of  spirit  of  musk, 
10  01.  of  spirit  of  ambergris,  |  os.  of  true  oil  of 
lavender,  i  os.  of  essence  of  bergamot,  and  i  oi» 
of  oil  of  rhodium.  Now  add  to  it,  in  a  copper 
vessel  that  will  bold  40  galls.,  6  galls,  of  orange- 
finwer  water,  and  8  galls,  of  rose-water,  recently 
made.  When  properly  mixed,  put  all  these  into 
the  copper  vessf^l.  and  stir  the  wikole  well  together* 
Add  to  all  the-'i!  a  quart  of  milk,  which  has  stood 
for  a  night,  md  which  has  had  the  cream  taken 
clearly  off:  then  sgitate  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  lud  stop  the  vessel  up  dose,  until  tha 
time  when  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  Jar  ought  to  have  a  lock-cock  soldered  into 
it,  to  prevent  accidents.  This  should  be  placed  TuU 
two  inches  from  the  bottom,  in  order  that  the  milk 
and  other  impurities  may  fall  to  the  bottom. 

If  this  honey-water  be  made  in  the  spring,  and 
if  the  weather  be  fair,  it  will  be  quite  fined  down 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  that  is,  if  it  be  not 
opened  or  disturbed.  When,  by  drawing  off  a 
little  in  a  glass,  the  milk,  etc.,  have  fallen  down 
to  the  bottom,  draw  the  whole  off  into  dean  and 
well-seasoned  stone  or  glass  bottles,  or  into  an- 
other copper  Jar.  This  composition  ought  never 
to  be  drawn  off  in  rainy  or  cloudy  weather,  for 
then  the  milk  is  apt  to  rise.  In  warm  weather  it 
should  be  kept  cool,  and  in  winter  as  warm  a« 
possible.  ;When  distilled  in  the  winter  the  Jan 
ought  to  be  warmed,  or  otherwise  the  honey-water 
will  not  be  fined  for  6  or  6  months. 

This  honey- water  may  keep  30  years. 

The  ingredients  from  the  second  distillation  are 
of  much  greater  value  than  those  from  the  first, 
and  therefore  require  more  care  in  the  drying. 
These  are  of  great  use  for  the  best  sort  of  gross 
powders,  for  sweet  bags,  eto. ;  and,  if  made  into  a 
fine  powder,  may  be  made  use  of  with  great  suc- 
cess, in  the  best  sort  of  brown  perfumed  balls. 

The  same  powder,  with  fresh  ingredients,  makes 
excellent  pastils,  to  burn;  and  may  be  further 
used  in  making  spirit  of  Benjamin. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper, 
Take  of  Juniper-berries,  well  bruised,  1  lb.;  oaiw 
away  seeds,  and  sweet  fennel  seeds,  each,  bruised, 
H  OS. ;  diluted  alcohol,  1  galL  Macerate  for  two 
days,  and  having  added  as  much  water  as  will 
prevent  empyreuma,  draw  off,  by  distillalion,  1 
gaU. 

Lavender  Spirit 

Take  14  lbs.  of  lavender  flowers,  10^  galls,  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  1  galL  of  water,  draw 
off  10  gall,  by  a  gentle  flre;  ox,  which  is  mack 
better,  by  a  sand  bath  haat. 
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Take  80  galls,  of  the  best  wine  spirit,  pour  H 
iBio  a  oopper  still,  placed  in  a  hot- water  bath, 
orer  a  dear  bat  steady  fire ;  put  to  it  6  lbs.  of  the 
largest  and  freshest  lavender  flowers,  after  baring 
■eparated  them  from  all  stalks  and  green  leavM, 
wbieh  giro  the  laTender  water  a  woody  and  faint 
•mell.  Pot  no  water  into  the  still  ,*  elose  all  the 
Jnnotorwe  well,  and  let  the  spirits  and  flowers 
■taad  it.  a  state  of  digestion  for  24  boors;  and 
then,  with  a  gentle  flre,  draw  off  25.  or,  at  most, 
S6  galls,  only,  which,  as  soon  as  dintilled,  are  to  be 
ponred  into  a  eopper  ressel  for  keeping.  Wooden 
Tepsels  and  cans  are  to  be  aroided,  as  the  best  parts 
of  the  oil  and  of  ^the  spirits  will  be  absorbed  by 
them,  and  oonseqnently  lost.  When  the  distilla- 
tion is  over,  draw  out,  or  qnenoh  the  flre,  and  let 
the  remaining  spirits  and  flowers  continue  in  the 
•till  nntil  the  next  day.  When  the  above  quan- 
tity of  25  or  29  galls,  has  stood  for  4  or  5  days, 
Snt  to  it  10  OS.  of  tme  Bnglish  oil  of  lavender, 
[ii  the  whole  well  in  the  Jar,  by  drawing  out  1 
or  2  galls.,  and  then  returning  them.  Repeat  this 
10  or  12  times,  then  stop  the  vessel  np  close,  and 
do  not  disturb  it  for  a  month  at  least 

Lavender-ioater  of  tAe  Seeond  Order, 

To  the  4  or  5  galls,  of  the  spirits,  and  the  laven- 
der flowers  left  in  the  still,  after  the  distillation 
mentioned  in  the  lai>t  article,  add  1 5  galls,  of  com- 
mon proof  spirit  9  or  10  galls,  of  rnring-water,  8 
lbs.  of  lavender  flowers,  and  4  ot.  o(  oil  of  laven- 
der, intimately  mixed  with  loaf  sugar,  by  powder- 
ing it  in  a  glass  mortar.  Digest  the  %rhole,  and 
draw  off  25  galls.,  proceeding  in  every  respect  as 
before,  except  that,  in  this  case,  no  oil  is  to  be 
added ;  for,  as  there  is  so  much  water  present,  the 
addition  of  oil  would  be  apt  to  turn .  the  whole 
quantity  muddy,  or  of  a  bluish  or  opaque  color, 
which  it  cannot  be  oaaily  freed  from,  withont  a 
feoond  distillation. 

Lavender-water  /or  immediate  u§e. 
Mix  with  1  gall,  of  proof  spirit,  1^  os.  of  tme 
Bnglish  oil  of  lavender,  which  is  all  that  will  pro- 
perly combine  with  the  spirit,  without  injuring  the 
oolor,  by  rendering  it  muddy.  When  the  spirit 
and  the  oil  are  properly  mixed,  they  are  to  be  put 
Into  glass  bottles,  which  are  to  be  well  stopped, 
and  ought  to  be  shaken  before  used. 

Perfumed  Lavender-water, 

Distill  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  sand  or  water  bath, 
or  mix  and  shake  frequently,  during  14  days,  the 
following  ingredients :  1  os.  of  foreign  oil  of  lav- 
ender, i  OS.  of  Bnglish  lavender,  i  os.  of  essence 
of  ambergris,  and  1  gidL  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine. 

Lemon-water, 

The  peel  of  the  lemon,  the  part  need  in  making 
this  water,  is  a  very  grateAil  bitter  aromatic, 
and,  on  that  account,  very  serviceable  in  repair- 
ing and  strengthening  the  stomach.  Tako  of  dried 
lemon -peel,  4  lbs.  i  proof  spirit,  10^  gall.»  and  1 
f  aU.  of  water.    Draw  off  10  galls,  by  a  gentle  flre. 

Spirit  of  Peppermint. 

Take  of  the  herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  1^  lbs. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  gall. ;  water,  sufficient  to  prevent 
baming.    Distill  off  1  galL 

Obii»poMii((  Oentian-water. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  sliced,  8  lbs. ;  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  lesser  centaury,  each  8  os. ;  infuse 
Che  whole  in  6  qts.  of  proof  spirit  and  1  qt  of 
water ;  and  draw  off  the  water  tiU  the  feints  begin 
to  rise. 


/S^rit  of  Sermfjf-  QroMtS 

Take  of  seurvv-grass,  f^sh  gathered  sad 
bruised,  15  lbs.;  honteradiFh-root,  6  lbs.;  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine,  1  gall. ;  and  water,  3  pts.  I>i» 
gest  the  whole  in  a  close  vessel  2  days,  and  dr»W 
off  1  gall,  with  a  gentle  flre. 

Antieeorhntie  Water, 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  water-eresses,  garden  siis  € 
sea  scurvy-grass,  and  brook-lime,  each  20  hand* 
fuls ;  of  pine-tops,  germander,  borebound,  and  the 
lesser  centaury,  each  16  handfuls ;  of  the  roots  of 
bryony  and  sharp-pointed  dock,  each  t  lbs. ;  of 
mustard-seed,  1|  lbs.  Digest  the  whole  in  10 
galls,  of  proof  spirit,  and  2  galls,  of  water,  and 
draw  off  by  a  gentle  flre. 

ACID  LIQUORS. 
Vinegar,  {Impure  Dilute  Aeetie  Acid,) 
Vinegar  is  made  by  the  oxidation  of  aloohoi, 
either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  s  fer- 
ment, or  by  the  distillation  of  wood  ;  the  latter  is 
known  as  pyroligneous  acid.  Any  sobstsnoe  ca- 
pable of  fermentation  or  any  eontaining  alcohol  is 
suitable  for  making  vin^pir.  It  is  made  in  the 
slow  way  from  wine,  cider,  beer,  augur,  or  honey 
and  water,  whiskey  and  water,  juice  of  plants  and 
vegetables ;  in  the  quick  way  from  a  spirit  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose. 

Slow  Method  of  Making  Vinegar. 

This  is  the  process  usually  adopted  in  the  small 
scale.  The  **  wash,"  as  any  weak  alcoholic  liquor 
is  called,  should  be  weak,  fVom  5  to  10  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  is  best>  too  strong  a  liquor  will  ferment 
very  slowly ;  the  strength  is  best  judged  by  the 
taste.  The  temperature  should  be  from  74®  to  86® 
Fahr.  Sour  beer,  wine,  or  elder  are  better  than 
good  liquors.  The  addition  of  sugar,  honey,  or 
other  sweet  matter  with  a  view  of  strengthening 
the  vinegar  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  ren- 
ders the  vinegar  liable  to  spoil.  Ordinary  fer- 
mented liquors  are  quite  alcoholic  enough. 

The  best  ferment  is  vinegar;  an  old  cask  in 
which  good  vinegar  has  been  kept  is  the  best  to 
ferment  in.  Other  ferments  are  used,  as  bread 
soaked  in  brewer's  yeast,  sour  dough,  dough  of 
wheat  and  rye  flour  soaked  in  cream  of  tartar  and 
vinegar;  all  these  are  used  in  small  quantity,  a 
few  ounces  to  a  barrel  of  wash.  Vinegar  made 
with  them  is  more  apt  to  spoil.  The  more  ferment 
present  the  quicker  the  process. 

The  wash  is  put  into  the  caitk,  which  is  best 
painted  black  in  order  to  absorb  the  sun's  mjm 
when  the  weather  is  cnol ;  the  bung  is  left  out,  the 
bung'bole  covered  with  a  piece  of  slate,  and  in 
about  4  weeks  the  acetiflcation  is  complete.  The 
lower  the  temperature  the  slower  the  change. 

To  Purify  Vinegar. 

After  all  the  mothers  are  deposited,  draw  it  oflf 
into  a  vessel  filled  with  beech  shavings,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a  cool  place  until  dear.  Vinegar  is  apt 
to  be  infested  with  flies  {Mneca  eeflarie),  and  eela 
( Vibrio  aeeti).  Theee  may  be  killed  by  passing 
it  through  a  coiled  tube  dipped  in  boiling  water. 

Vinegar  (especially  when  weak)  if  exposed  ia 
the  air  becomes  thick  or  mothery,  and  deposits  a 
mucilaginous  snbstaneo;  the  vinegar  beoomea 
weak  and  mouldy  as  this  change  goes  on. 

When  vinegar  is  barrelled,  s  pint  of  spirits 
should  be  added  to  each  barrel  to  secure  its  keep- 
ing.   It  should  be  kept  in  a  eool  plaoe. 

Varietiee  of  Vinegar, 
Wine  Vinegar,  made  fW>m  wine,  oontains  eitiio 
and  tartaric  acid,  and  a  small  portion  of  aeetis 
ether,  which  oommunioatea  aa  agreeable  flavoa 
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It  Ib  imiUted  by  adding  aeetio  ether  uid  coloring 
matter  to  Tineger  made  from  whiskey. 

Cider  Viueynr  (which  includes  all  fruit  rine- 
£aTfl)  contains  malic  acid. 

Maltf  or  Com  Vineffatf  made  from  weak  worts, 
•ontoins  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  gum, 
and  extractive  matter. 

Wood  Vinegar^  or  pyroligneous  acid,  when  omde, 
contains  tar  and  wood  spirit. 

Admlteraiioiu  of  Vinegar, 

Salphnrie,  nitrie  and  muriatie  aeids,  are  used 
to  giro  a  false  strength ;  homed  sugar  and  aoetio 
ether  to  give  color  and  flavor.  The  latter  oannot 
be  oonaidered  as  ii^nrious.  One  one>thonsandth 
of  mineral  acid  is  allowable,  and  tends  to  preserve 
the  vinegar.  This  would  be  about  four  measured 
onneee  to  the  barrel,  or  two  to  the  ordinary  half- 
barreL 

Smiphurie  aeid  is  detected  by  boiling  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium ;  baryta  is  not  admissible  as  a 
test  for  sulphurio  acid  in  vinegar. 

Muriatie  aeid  gives  a  white,  curdy  precipitate, 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  precipi- 
tate ifl  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  blackens  on  ex- 
poeare  to  light. 

Hiirie  aeid  is  detected  by  adding  muriatie  acid. 
If  the  solution  will  dissolve  gold  leaf,  nitric  acid 
Is  present 

To  Stremgtken  Vinegar, 

Freese  it  and  remove  the  ice  which  forms  on  the 
•arface.  The  water  of  the  vinegar  alone  ftreeies, 
leaTing  the  acetic  acid  in  solution  in  the  remain- 
ing water. 

To  Determine  the  Strength  of  Vinegar, 

The  hydrometer  (see  Spbcipio  Grayitt)  is  not 
to  be  much  relied  on  in  testing  the  strength  of 
Tinegar.  The  simplest  test  is  to  take  a  fragment 
of  fine  marble,  weigk  it  and  suspend  it  by  a 
thread  in  a  known  measure  of  vinegar  until  all 
action  ceases  and  the  liquid  has  no  longer  a  sour 
taste.  Take  out  the  marble,  wash  and  dry  it,  and 
note  the  loss  of  weight  it  has  sustained.  Five- 
sixths  of  this  is  real  (hydrated)  acetic  acid.  An 
ounce  of  good  vinegar  should  saturate  fVom  80  to 
32  grs.  of  pure  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda ;  such 
vinegar  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
(absolute)  aoetio  acid.  Vinegar  above  30  per  cent, 
of  real  acid  will  dissolve  the  essential  oils  and 
camphor. 

Simple  eontinMome  Vinegar  Proeeee, 

The  following  household  vinegar  method  is  to 
be  recommendMl  as  simple,  expeditious,  and  tar- 
nishing  a  constant  supply  of  vinegar  with  scarcely 
any  troijble,  and  at  trifling  cost :  Two  barrels  are 
procured,  one  for  making,  the  other  for  storing  the 
vinegar.  Those  from  which  good  vinegar  has  just 
been  drawn  are  preferable.  The  storage  barrel  is 
kept  always  in  the  cellar,  the  generating  one  in 
the  cellar  or  house,  according  to  the  season.  In 
this  latter  barrel  a  small  hole  is  bored,  for  the  cir- 
eolation  of  air,  at  the  top  of  one  of  its  heads.  The 
barrels  lie  on  their  side,  and  contain  each  a  wooden 
£aacet  Of  course  their  capacity  is  regulated  by 
the  yearly  demand  of  vinegar. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  generator,  filled  to  the 
fevel  of  the  ventilating  hole,  contains  10  galls. ; 
the  mnnufacture  will  then  be  carried  on  in  the 
following  manner :  Seven  galls,  of  good  vinegar 
are  placed  in  it,  and  3  gallii.  of  a  wnrm  alcoholic 
mixture  made  in  the  following  manner  and  added : 
If  common  whiskey  (50  per  cent.)  be  employed, 
have  a  small  measure  of  8  pts.  and  a  large  one  (a 
bucket)  of  3  galls.  If  86  per  cent,  spirits  are 
used,  let  the  small  measure  be  for  2  pts.  Put  a 
•naU  measaxefni  of  the  spirits  in  the  large  mea- 


sure ;  fill  qniekly  to  the  mark  with  boilhig  water, 
and  pour  by  a  funnel  into  the  generator.  Every 
3  or  3  weeks  8  galls,  of  vinegar  are  withdrawn 
from  the  generator,  added  to  the  storage  barrel^ 
and  8  galls,  of  alcoholic  mixture  are  placed  in  the 
generating  barrel  as  before. 

Another  method  of  working  the  casks  consists 
in  half  filling  the  generator  with  vinegar  and  ad- 
ding  every  week  so  much  of  the  alcoholic  mixture 
that  it  fills  the  barrel  in  from  8  to  10  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  Half  the  vinegar  is  then 
added  to  the  storage  cask,  and  the  process  recom- 
menced in  the  generator.  The  warmer  the  sea- 
son the  more  rapid  may  be  the  manuAtcture.— 
Wetherill  on  the  Mann/aeture  of  yxHegar, 

Vinegar  mthomt  a  Ferment  {Dohereiner^e  Proeeee), 
The  ferment  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vine- 
gar is  not  necessary.  Alcohol  may  be  oxidised 
directly  by  the  agency  of  finely  divided  platinum 
(platinum  black) ;  10  per  cent  alcohol  placed  in 
a  close  vessel  with  platinum  black  is  rapidly  eon- 
verted  into  acetic  acid.  Dr.  Ure  estimates  that 
with  a  box  of  12  ft  cube  and  6  to  8  os.  uf  strong 
platinum,  I  lb.  of  alcohol  daily  can  be  converted 
into  acetic  acid,  and  with  from  20  to  30  lbs.  we 
may  obtain  300  lbs.  of  vinegar  from  the  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  spirits.  The  same  platinum 
black  will  last  for  an  indefinite  time,  requiring 
only  to  be  heated  to  redness  from  time  to  time,  to 
lestore  it.  This  method  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
elegant  one  known  of  vinegar  manuracture,  and 
has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  Germany.  The 
objection  to  it  is,  however,  the  high  cost  of  the 
platinum,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  must 
necessarily  be  kept  locked  up. 

The  eotitinuone  Quick  Vinegar  Proeeee, 
This  is  the  method  almost  universally  adopted 
for  manufacturing  vinegar  on  the  large  scale. 
Common  new  whiskey  makes  excellent  vinegar; 
the  fusel  oil  becoming  oxidised  during  the  process, 
is  converted  in  harmless,  agreeable  ether.  It  is 
diluted  so  as  to  form  a  wash  of  about  6  per  cent 
alcohol.  Two  tubs,  or  upright  casks,  arc  prepared 
as  follows :  A  false  top  and  bottom  are  inserted. 
In  the  false  top  are  bored  numerous  holes  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  1^  in.  apart ;  the 
top  is  fixed  water-tight  about  6  to  8  in.  from  the 
top  of  the  barrel  At*from  8  to  14  in.  above  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  are  bored  ^  in.  air-holes,  in- 
clining downwards,  so  that  the  liquid  may  not 
flow  out  About  2  in.  above  the  air-boles  is  placed 
the  false  bottom  pierced  with  i  in.  or  inch  holes. 
The  space  between  the  false  top  and  bottom  if 
filled  with  closely-cnrled  beech-shavings,  or  char- 
coal in  lumps  of  the  sise  of  a  walnut,  sifted, 
washed  and  dried.  The  holes  in  the  false  top  are 
filled  with  lamp-wick,  and  the  space  below  the 
false  bottom  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  or  goose- 
neck. There  is  also  an  inclined  hole  6  in.  below 
the  false  top  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer 
and  hour-glass,  or  wood  tubes  are  inserted  into 
the  false  top,  reaching  nearly  to  the  cover  of  the 
tub;  these  act  as  chimneys.  The  beech  shavings 
are  boiled  in  vinegar  and  pressed  into  their  place 
until  within  6  in.  of  the  false  top  or  sieve.  Be- 
fore starting  the  process  the  room  and  tubs  un  to 
be  kept  a  day  at  a  temperature  of  75<'  to  80®  Fahr. 
The  shavings  at  the  thermometer  hole,  and  at 
the  lower  ventilating  holes,  are  then  loosened  by 
means  of  a  stick  thrust  therein.  A  wash  is  now 
prepared  which  contains  1-6  vinegar  and  4-5  of  a 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol;  this  heated  to  from 
75®  to  80®,  is  gradually  poured  through  the  hole 
in  the  cover  of  the  generator,  at  the  rate  of  1  bar- 
rel in  24  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time, 
I  warm  the  resulting  vinegar  If  neoessaiy,  and  hav- 
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Ing  added  enoa^li  aleobol  to  mtke  the  whole 
quftDtitj  taken  thus  far  of  5  per  eent  alonholio 
•trength,  pour  thie  thronich  the  generators  as 
hefiire.  Repeat  tbii  operation  on  the  third,  and 
•▼en  on  the  foarth  daj  if  neeeaitarj.  Inveetigate 
the  tempemture  of  the  air  eeoaping  from  the  gene- 
rator, and  when  it  exceeds  that  of  the  wa^h  which 
is  ninning,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  acetiflcation  has 
cooBmeno^.  When  it  rises  to  a  point  between  98® 
and  104°,  the  jconerators  are  in  a  proper  condition 
to  commence  the  regnlsr  business  of  the  manu- 
facture; the  fermentatipn  has  been  properly  estab- 
lished. We  then  daily  pour  through  generator 
Mo.  1,  a  wash  consisting  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
spirits,  ▼inegar,  and  water,  heated  to  a  tempera- 
tare  between  7b^  and  80°  Fshr. ;  and  through  No. 
2  the  wash  has  passed  through  No.  1,  to  which 
has  been  added  more  spirits.  We  draw  manufac- 
tured vinegar  daily  from  generator  No.  2.  The 
Tinegar  resulting  fmm  setting  the  generators  in 
action,  though  not  prejudicial  to  heiilth.  is  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  bad  flavor,  from  extractive 
natter  from  the  shavings  and  tubs  and  Arom  the 
Iron  cauldron.     It  may  be  added  in  very  small 

anantity  to  the  subsequent  vinegar,  if  it  be  not 
lirown  away. —  WetheriU  on  fAe  maNi^/aeCMre  of 
•ttteyar. 

To  make  Quan, 

Mix  rye  flour  and  warm  water  together,  and 
leave  it  till  it  has  turned  sour.    This  vinegar  is 
much  drunk  in  Russia;  it  looks  thick  and  unpletf^ 
•ant  at  flrst,  but  becomes  agreeable  by  use. 
DtttilUd  Vinegar, 

This  is  obtained  from  vinegar  by  distillation, 
rqecting  the  fourth  or  eighth  part  that  comes 
over  firvt,  and  avoid  its  acquiring  a  burnt  flavor. 

Distilled  vinegar  is  weaker  than  the  common, 
but  is  used  sometimes  in  pickles,  where  its  want 
of  color  is  an  advantage. 

To  Deprive  Vinegar  and  other  Vegetable  Liquide 

of  their  Color, 

To  take  away  the  oolor  of  vinegar,  a  litre  of  red 
wine  vinegar,  culd,  is  mixed  with  45  grammes  of 
bone-charcoal,  in  a  glass  vesseL  Shake  this  mix- 
ture from  time  to  time,  and  in  2  or  3  days  the 
eolor  completely  disappears.  When  the  process 
is  to  be  performed-  in  the  large  way,  throw  the 
charcoal  into  a  cask  of  rinegar,  which  must  be 
ttirred  from  time  to  time.  The  highest  colored 
red  wines  treated  in  the  same  manner  become  per- 
fectly limpid.  Ivory-black  possesses  the  same 
property  as  bone-black. 

To  Prepare  the  Charcoal, 

Fill  a  crucible  with  the  moat  compact  parts  of 
ox  and  sheep  bones,  lute  the  cover,  carefully  leav- 
ing only  a  small  opening  at  the  top,  place  the  cm- 
'oible  on  a  forge  flre,  and  beat  it  gradually  till  red ; 
when  the  flame  from  the  oily  and  gelatinous  parts 
has  ceased,  diminish  the  opening  and  suddenly 
raise  the  flre ;  when  cold,  reduce  the  charcoal  to 
fine  powder. 

To  Procure  Pyroligneoue  Acid, 

This  acid  is  procured  from  any  kind  of  green 
wood  (such  as  cord  wood),  used  for  making  char- 
eoal ;  a  cord  of  wood  will  produce  about  80  galls. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  A  brisk 
oven  is  filled  with  coal  or  wood,  until  it  becomes 
sufficiently  hot  to  heat  an  oven  over  it  to  that  de- 
gree as  to  reduce  green  wood  to  a  obarooal.  The 
upper  oven  sh  3uld  be  closely  stopped  except  a  tube 
at  the  top  to  carry  oflf  the  steam  or  acid,  which 
tube  is  pattped  through  water,  and  the  steajn  thus 
•ondensed  forms  the  acid. 

To  Prepare  the  eame, 

Plaoe  a  large  oast-iron  oylinderi  or  retort  (simi- 


lar to  those  used  for  the  productioa  of  oo*l  gas), 
in  a  furnace,  so  that  it  may  receive  as  mooh  heai^ 
all  round,  as  possible.  One  end  of  this  cyliDder 
must  be  so  constructed  as  to  open  and  ah  at,  to 
admit  wood,  and  exclude  the  idr. 

Ouk,  in  pieces  about  1  foot  in  length,  ir  to  be 
put  into  the  cylinder,  which  is  to  be  filled  &«  ft&Il 
as  possible,  without  being  wedged,  and  tbe  door 
munt  be  shut  close  to  exclude  air;  from  th«  cylm. 
der  let  a  worm  run  through  oold  water  to  rondenae 
the  acid;  by  this  it  is  conveyed  to  a  large  caisk 
plac«>d  on  one  end,  where  there  is  a  pipe  to  earrj 
it  from  that  to  2  or  3  more ;  thus  it  is  oompletel j 
scoured  fr<»m  flying  off  in  the  vajioroos  state.  The 
flre  is  now  to  be  raised  to  a  great  heat,  suffieientlj 
powerful  to  convert  the  wood  completely  in  to  char- 
coal. When  the  acid  ceases  to  come  over,  the  fire 
is  to  he  taken  out,  and  the  mass  of  wot»d  left  to  cool 
in  the  confined  state,  when  it  beoomes  perfect  char- 
coal. In  the  first  cask,  tar  is  chiefly  contained 
with  the  acm,  it  precipitates  to  the  bottom,  and  ia 
drawn  off  by  a  cock ;  it  is  afterwards  boiled  in  aa 
iron  boiler  to  evaporate  the  acid,  before  it  ia  fit  for 
use.  If  the  acid  is  not  strong  enough,  it  ia  pat 
into  large  square  vats  about  6  inches  deep,  for  the 
purpose  of  mnking  a  large  surface,  to  evaporate  a 
part  of  the  water  contained  in  the  acid,  more  eape- 
oially  by  a  slow  heat  These  vats  are  bedded  on 
sand  upon  the  top  of  a  brick  stove,  where  a  j^ntle 
heat  is  applied;  thus  it  may  be  procured  in  a 
pretty  strong  state. 

This  acid  is  a  liquid  of  the  color  of  white  wine^ 
possesses  a  strong  acid  aad  slightly  astringent 
taste,  combined  with  an  empyreumatic  am elL 
When  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  rest  for  8  or 
10  days,  tar  of  a  black  oolor  subsides,  and  the 
acid  is  then  comparatively  transparent  To  parifj 
it  fbrther,  it  undergoes  the  process  of  distillation, 
by  which  it  is  freed  from  a  still  greater  p«irtion  of 
the  tar,  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  ia  thaa 
rendered  still  more  transparent  But  though  the 
process  of  distillation  be  repeated  withtmt  end,  it 
will  never  be  freed  from  the  volatile  oil  with  which 
it  is  combined,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  empj. 
renma  constantly  attending  it  In  short,  it  con- 
tains the  same  properties  for  the  preservation  of 
animal  matters  from  putrefaction  as  sm«>kiag 
them  by  wood  does,  which  is  practised  at  preaent 
by  the  most  barbarous  nations,  and  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  the  remotest  ages  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Olacial  AeeHc  Acid  (lee  Vinegar), 
To  88  lbs.  of  f^sed  acetate  of  soda  add  lOO  IbaL 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  distill.    Plaoe  the  distillate 
in  ice  at  50^  Fahr.,  it  will  become  solid.    Allow  it 
to  drain.    It  is  the  monohydrated  acid. 

Oil  of  Vitriol 
The  strongest  or  Nordhausen  or  fuming  aeid  ia 
made  by  distilling  green  vitriol  at  a  red  heat  The 
residue  is  oolcothar  or  crocus  tnartis.  It  is  need 
for  dissolving  indigo  and  pther  purposes  where  an 
acid  of  great  strength  is  required.  The  ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  is  made  by  causing  vapors  of  sul- 
phurous acid  (from  burning  sulphur),  nitric  acid 
and  water,  to  combine  in  a  leaden  chamber.  The 
weak  acid  is  concentrated  in  leaden  pans*  and 
afterwards  in  a  platinum  still. 

Nitric  Acid, 

Or  aqua  fortis,  may  be  made  by  distilling  at  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  equal  weights  of  salt- 
petre (nitrate  of  potassa),  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
receiver  should  be  kept  cooled  by  a  cloth  dipped 
in  water.  To  obtain  it  pure  it  must  be  redistilled 
orer  nitrate  of  silver. 

ffgdroehlorie  Acid, 

Or  mnriatio  add  (marina  aoidi  spirit  of  ialt> 
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Take  8  parte  eommon  mit,  6  of  oil  of  ritriol,  and 
ft  of  water.  Mix  the  oil  of  ritriol  with  2  parts  of 
water  in  a  thin  x^aM  Tessely  and  allow  the  mixture 
to  cool.  Put  the  salt  into  a  glass  retort  eonneeted 
with  a  receiTer  eontaining  the  remaining  8  parte 
of  water.  Piiur  the  mfxtare  of  snlphnrie  aeid  and 
water  upon  the  salt,  and  distill  with  a  gentle  heat 
To  parifv  it,  mix  with  an  eqoel  volume  of  water, 
and  distill  over  chloride  of  bariom. 

Cklorim9  Water. 

Turn  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  made  by  the 
aotinn  of  oommereial  mnriatio  aeid  upon  black 
oxide  of  menganese,  into  a  bottle  half  flUed  with 
water,  shaking  occasionally.  Water  will  absorb 
twioe  its  T(»lame  of  this  gas.  acquires  thereby  a 
yellowisb  color,  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  chlorine. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  and  to  bleach  linen,  take 
ont  flnit  marks,  etc  It  should  be  kept  in  the 
daxk,  or  in  a  bottle  covered  with  blue  paper. 

SnlpkuroM  Atid  Water 
1b  made  as  above,  using  sulphurous  aeid  instead 
of  chlorine.  This  gas  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  sulpburio  acid  upon  copper,  charcoal,  or 
cnlphur.  Water  absorbs  50  volumes  of  the  gas. 
The  solution  is  used  for  bleaching  purposes,  in 
medioine,  and  to  check  fermentetion. 

TEST  LIQUORS,  TEST  PAPERS,  ETC. 

Biitilied  water  only  should  be  used  in  the»e 
preparations.  In  preparing  the  papers  the  liquid 
should  be  placed  in  an  earthenware  plate  or  dish, 
and  the  paper  carefully  immersed  in  it  so  as  to  be 
vniformly  wetted,  then  dried  out  of  the  reach  of 
aeid,  ammoniacal,  or  other  vapors  likely  to  affect 
it;  and  afterwards  kept  in  bottles,  jars,  or  cases. 

Branl  Paper, 

Dtp  paper  in  a  strong  decoction  of  Brasll  wood, 
and  dry  it    [It  is  rendered  purple  or  violet  by 
alkalies ;  generally  yellow  by  aeids.] 
Cabbage  Paper, 

Make  a  strong  infusion  of  red  cabbage  leaves, 
■train  it,  and  evaporate  it  by  a  gentle  heat  till 
eonsiderably  reduced.  Then  dip  the  paper  in  it 
and  dry  it  in  the  air.  [This  paper  is  of  a  grayish 
eolor;  alkalies  change  it  to  green,  acids  to  red. 
It  is  a  very  delioate  test;  if  randered  slightly 
green  by  an  alkali,  carbonic  acid  will  restore  the 
color.] 

Daklia  Paper, 

From  the  petals  of  violet-dahlias^  as  cabbage 
paper. 

Elderberry  Paper. 

This  is  merely  paper  steined  with  the  Juice  of 
Che  berries.  Ite  blue  color  is  changed  to  red  by 
adds,  and  to  green  by  alkalies. 

Indigo  Paper, 

Immene  paper  in  sulphate  of  indigo,  wash  it 
with  water  rendered  jilightly  alkaline^  Uien  with 
pnre  water,  and  dry  it  in  the  air. 

Iodide  of  Potaeeium  and  Starch  Paper. 

Mix  sterch  paste  with  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassiam,  and  moisten  bibulous  paper  with  it 
[It  becomes  blue  when  exposed  to  oione.  Chlorine 
has  tho  same  effect] 

Lead  Paper, 

Paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
[When  moistened  it  delecte  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  renders  it  black. 

Blue  Liitn%t9  Paper. 

Bmise  1  ox.  of  litmus  in  a  mortar,  and  add  boil- 
ing water ;  triturate  tog^her,  put  them  in  a  flask 
and  add  boiling  water  to  make  up  to  half  a  pint ; 
when  oool  strain  it»  and  dip  paper  in  it    More 


color  may  be  extracted  fVom  the  litmni  by  hoi 
water,  but  the  liquid  will  require  to  be  eonoen- 
trated  by  evaporiition.  [Acids  change  the  color 
to  red,  but  it  does  not  become  green  with  alkalies.] 

Bed  Litmue  Paper. 

As  the  last,  adding  to  the  strained  infbsion  % 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  or  of  pure  acetio  aoid. 

Boee  Paper. 

Make  a  strong  infusion  of  the  petals  of  the  red 
rose,  and  dip  unsised  paper  in  it  [Dipped  in  an 
alkaline  solution  so  weak  as  not  to  affect  turmerifl 
paper,  it  assumes  a  bright  green  color.] 

Manganeee  Paper. 
Dip  paper  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manga- 
nese.    [It  becomes  black  in  an  osonixed  atmos- 
phera.] 

Bhnbarb  Paper, 

Dip  paper  in  a  strong  infusion  of  rhubarb,  and 
dry  it  [Alkalies  render  it  brown.  It  is  nol^  lika 
turmeric  paper,  affected  by  boracio  acid.] 

Starch  Paper. 

This  is  merely  paper  imbued  with  sterch  pasta. 
Cotton  cord  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  paper. 
[As  a  test  for  iodine,  which  turns  it  blue.] 

Turmerie  Paper, 

Boil  I  01.  of  coarsely  powdered  turmeric- root  in 
^  a  pint  of  water  for  ^  an  hour,  and  strain ;  dip 
paper  in  the  liquid  and  dry  it  [It  is  rendered 
brown  by  alkalios,  and  also  by  boraoie  aoid  and 
borates.] 

SALINE  CARBONATED  WATERS. 

The  following  afford  approximate  imitetions  of 
these  waters.  The  earthy  salte,  with  salts  of  iron, 
should  be  dissolved  together  in  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  other  ingradiente  to  be  dis- 
solved in  the  larger  portion  of  the  water,  and  the 
solution  impregniited  with  gas.  The  flrst  solution 
may  be  then  added,  or  be  praviously  introduced 
into  the  bottles.  The  salte,  nnless  otherwise 
stated,  ara  to  be  crystalUted. 

Baden  Water. 

Chloride  of  magnesium,  2  grs.;  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, 40  grs. ;  se«quichloriUe  of  iron,  k  gr.  (or  8 
minims  of  the  tincture);  common  salt  30  grs.; 
sulphate  of  soda,  10  grs.;  carbonate  of  soda,  1 
gr.;  wator,  1  pt;  carbonic  acid  gas,  6  volumes. 

OarUbad  Water. 

Chloride  of  calcium,  8  grs. ;  tincture  of  chloride 
•of  iron,  1  drop ;  sulphate  of  soda,  50  grs. ;  car- 
bonate of  soda,  8  grs. ;  carbonated  wator,  1  pt 

Eger, 

Carbonate  of  soda,  6  grs. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  4 
scruples;  chloride  of  sodium,  10  grs.;  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  8  grs. ;  chloride  of  calcium,  6  grs. ; 
carbonated  water,  1  pt  Or  it  may  be  made  with- 
out the  apparatus,  thus : — Bioarbonate  of  soda,  80 
gn. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  8  grs. ;  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 8  gn. ;  water,  1  pt  Dissolve,  and  add  a 
scruple  of  dry  bisulphate  of  soda,  and  olese  the 
bottle  immediately. 

Erne. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  2  scruples;  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, 1  gr. ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  6  grs. ;  common 
salt,  10  grs. ;  chloride  of  calcium,  8  grs. ;  oarbon- 
ated  water,  1  pt 

Pullna  Water. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  4  drs. ;  sulphate  of  magnesia^ 
4  drs. ;  chloride  of  lime,  15  grs. ;  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium (dry),  1  scruple;  common  salt,  1  scruple | 
bioarbonate  of  soda,  10  grs.;  water  slight^  oar- 
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bonated,  1  pt.    One  of  the  moit  MtSre  of  the 
pnrgatire  saline  waten. 

Pulha  Water,  tritkout  the  Machine, 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  50  gn. ;  lulpbate  of  mag- 
nesia, 4  drs. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  S  drs. ;  oommon 
talt,  1  scruple.  Dissolve  in  a  pint  of  water ;  add, 
lastty,  9  scruples  of  bisolphate  of  soda,  and  close 
the  bottle  immediatelj. 

Salle  for  Making  Pullna  Wnter. 

Dry  bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  os. ;  dried  sulphate 
of  soda,  2  OE. ;  dried  sulphate  of  magnesia,  1|  os. ; 
dry  common  salt,  2  drs. ;  dry  tartaric  acid,  |  os. 
(or  rather,  dry  bisulpbate  of  soda,  1  os.). 

SeidlitM  Water, 

This  is  nsnally  imitated  by  strongly  aerating  a 
folution  of  2  drs.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  a 
pint  of  water.  It  is  also  made  with  4,  %  and  8 
drs.  of  the  salts  to  a  pint  of  water. 

SeidlitM  Powder, 

The  common  Seidlits  powders  do  not  resemble 
the  water.  A  closer  imitation  would  he  made  by 
using  effloresced  sulphate  of  magnesia  instead  of 
the  potassio-tartrate  of  soda.  A  still  more  exact 
compound  will  be  the  following : — Effloresced  snl- 
pbate  of  piagnesia,  2  oi. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  ^ 
ox. ;  dry  bi^ulphate  of  soda,  i  oi.  Mix  and  koep 
in  a  dose  bottle. 

Seltwer  Water. 

Chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  magnesium, 
of  each  4  grs.  Dissolve  these  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  add  it  to  a  similar  solution  of  8  grs. 
bicarbdnate  of  soda,  20  grs.  common  salt,  and  2 
grs.  of  phosphate  of  soda.  Mix,  and  add  a  solu- 
tion of  jt  of  a  gr.  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Put  the 
mixed  solution  into  a  20-oi.  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
aerated  water.  Bnt  much  of  the  Seltser  water 
sold  is  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  simple  car- 
bonated water.  An  imitation  of  Seltxer  water  is 
also  made  by  putting  into  a  stone  Seltxer  bottle, 
filled  with  water,  2  drs.  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
2  drs.  of  citrate  acid  in  crystals,  corking  the  bottle 
immedately.  Soda  powders  are  sometimes  sold  as 
Seltxer  powders. 

Viehy  Water, 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  dr. ;  common  salt,  2  grs. ; 
sulphate  of  soda,  8  grs. ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  8 
grs. '  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  2  drops ;  aerated 
water,  1  pt.  Dorvault  directs  75  grs.  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  4  grs.  of  chloride  of.  sodium,  one- 
fifth  of  a  gr.  sulphate  of  iron,  10  grs.  sulphate  of 
soda,  A  grs.  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  1  pt  of  water. 
By  adding  45  grs.  (or  less)  of  citric  acid  an  oiTer- 
Tcscing  water  is  obtained. 

M.  ^ubeiran,  relying  on  the  analysis  of  Long, 
ehamps,  imitates  Vichy  w^r  by  the  following 
combination: — Bicarbonate  of  soda,  186  grs.; 
chloride  of  sodium,  2^  grs.;  cryst.  chloride  of 
calcium,  12  grs.;  sulphate  of  soda,  IH  gra.;  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  8|  grs. ;  tartrate  of  iron  and 
potash,  ^  gr. ;  water,  2  and  one-tenth  pts.  (1  litre) ; 
earl)onic  acid,  806  cubic  inches  (5  litres).  Dissolre 
the  salts  of  soda  and  iron  in  part  of  the  water, 
dissolve  and  add  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
then  the  chloride  of  ealcinm  in  the  remaining 
water.  Charge  now  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
under  preaaure. 

Vieky  SaUe. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  1^  os.;  common  salt,  16 
grs. ;  effloresced  sulphate  of  soda,  1  dr. ;  effloresced 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  I  scruple;  dry  tartarixed 
sulphate  of  iron,  1  gr. ;  dry  tutaric  aeid,  I  os.  (or 
dry  bisulphate  of  soda,  1  ox.).  Mix  the  powders, 
previously  dried,  and  keep  them  in  a  close  bottle. 


SULPHTJllBTTED  WATBltS. 

Simple  Sulphnretied  Water. 
Pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  eold    wteg 
(previously  deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  and  cooled 
in  a  olofed  vessel),  till  it  ceases  lo  be  abcorbod. 

Aix-la^Chopelle  Water. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  12  grs. ;  common  aalt,  SS 
grs. ;  chloride  of  calcium.  8  grs. ;  sulphate  of  soctai, 
8  grs. ;  simple  sulphuretted  water,  2^  ox. ;  w&tor 
slightly  earbonatad,  17^01. 

Baregee  Water, 

Crystallised  hydrosulphate  of  soda,  crystalliKcd 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  common  salt,  of  each  2^ 
grs.;  water  (ftreed  from  air),  1  pt.  A  stronger 
solution  for  adding  to  baths  is  thus  made : — Crys- 
tallised hydrosulphate  of  soda,  crystallised  car« 
bonate  of  soda,  and  common  salt,  of  each  2  ox. ; 
water,  10  ox.  Dissolve.  To  he  added  to  a  com- 
mon bath  at  the  time  of  using. 

JfapUe  Water, 

Ciystallixed  carbonate  of  soda,  16  grs.;  Ilnid 
magnesia,  1  ox. ;  simple  sulphuretted  water,  2  oa. ; 
aerated  water,  16  ox.  Introduce  the  sulphuretted 
water  into  the  bottle  last 

Harrovogaie  Water. 
Common  salt,  100  grs. ;  chloride  of  calcinniy  10 
grs. ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  6  grs. ;  bicarbotiate 
of  soda,  2  grs. ;  water,  18^  ox.    Dissolve,  and  -auld 
simple  sulphuretted  water,  1^  oi. 

CHALTBEATB  WATBRS. 
Simple  Chalybeate  Water, 

Water  f^^eed  fVom  air  by  boiling,  1  pt;  lulphaie 
of  iron,  i  gr. 

Aerated  ChalyheaU  Water. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  1  gr. ;  carbonate  of  sods^  4 
grs.;  water  deprived  of  air,  and  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  1  pt  Dr.  Pereira  recommends 
10  grs.  each  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  biearboaate 
of  soda  to  be  taken  in  a  bottle  of  ordinary  acMla 
water.  This  is  equivalent  to  4  grs.  of  carbonate 
of  iron. 

Brighton  Chalgheate. 

6ul|rtiate  of  iron,  common  salt,  chloride  of 
eium,  of  each  2  grs. ;  carbonate  of  soda,  S 
carbonated  water,  1  pt 

Bneeang,  Forgee,  iVovtaa, 
And  other  similar  watars,  may  be  imitated  bj- 
dissolving  from  ^  to  f  of  a  gr.  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
2  or  3  gr.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  1  gr.  of  sulphete 
of  magnesia,  and  1  of  common  salt,  in  a  pint  of 
aerated  water. 

Mont  d*Or  Water, 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  70  grs. ;  sulphate  of  iroBp 
f  gr. ;  common  salt,  12  grs.;  sulphate  of  aoda,  ^ 
gr. ;  chloride  of  calcium,  4  gn. ;  chloride  of 
nesium,  2  grs. ;  aerated  water,  1  pt 

Paeeg  Water, 
Sulphate  of  iron,  2  grs. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  8 
grs. ;  carbonate  of  soda,  4  grs. ;  chloride  of  ma^* 
nesium,  2  grs. ;  aerated  water,  1  pt 

Pyrmont  Water. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  20  grs. ;  chloride  of  mag* 
nesium,  4  grs. ;  common  salt,  2  grs. ;  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  16  grs. ;  sulphate  of  iron,  2  grs. ;  Carrara 
water,  1  pt 

Portable  Lemonade, 

Take  of  tartaric  acid,  i  os. ;  loaf  sugar,  S  oi. ; 
essence  of  lemon,  i  dr.  Powder  the  tartaric  aeld 
and  the  sugar  very  fine,  in  a  marble  or  w«dge- 
wood  mortar  (observe  never  to  use  a  metal  000)^ 
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mix  tfaem  together,  and  pour  the  estenoe  of  lemon 
upon  them,  by  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  stirring  the 
miztare  after  each  addition,  till  the  ^hole  is  added ; 
then  mix  them  thoroaghlj,  and  divide  it  into  12 
equal  parts,  wrapping  each  up  separately  is  a  piece 
of  white  paper.  When  wanted  for  ase,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  dissolve  it  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water, 
and  fine  lemonade  will  be  obtained,  oontaining  the 
tlaror  of  the  Jaioe  and  peel  of  the  lemon,  and 
readj  sweetened. 

FIXED  OILS. 
To  mak9  Oil  of  Swmt  AlmomdM. 

It  is  usually  made  Arom  bitter  almonds  for 
eheapneesi,  or  from  old  Jordan  almonds,  by  heat, 
the  oil  from  which  soon  grows  rank,  while  that 
f^m  fresh  Barbery  almoncU,  drawn  oold,  will  keep 
good  for  some  time.  The  almonds  are  sometimes 
hlanehed  by  dipping  in  boiling  water,  or  by  soak- 
ing some  hours  in  cold  water,  so  as  to  part  with 
their  skin  easily ;  but  are  more  usually  ground  to 
a  paste,  which  is  put  into  canvas  bags,  and  pressed 
between  iron  plates  in  a  screw  press,  or  by  means 
of  a  wedge ;  1  owt  of  bitter  almonds,  nnblanohed, 
produees  46  lbs.  of  oil;  the  oake  pays  for  pressing. 

lAuOil 
Is  obtained  from  the  kernel  of  the  haselnut,  and 
is  very  line.  As  it  will  keep  better  than  that  of 
almonds,  it  has  been  propoised  to  be  substituted 
for  that  oil.  It  is  drunk  with  tea  in  China,  prob> 
ably  in  lieu  of  cream,  and  is  used  by  painters,  as 
a  superior  vehiele  for  their  colors. 

Oil  of  Mac9 
Is  obtained  from  nutmegs  by  the  press.     It  is 
battery,  having  the  smell  and  color  of  mace,  but 
grows  paler  and  harder  by  i^e ;  2  lbs.  of  nutmegs 
In  Europe  will  yield  6  os.  of  this  oiL 

TrH€  Oil  of  Mae9  bjf  Exprtatwn. 

This  oO  is  red,  remains  always  liquid  or  soft, 
has  a  strong  smell  of  maoe,  subacid  taste,  and  is 
imported  in  Jars  or  bottles,  the  lower  part  being 
rather  thicker  than  the  top ;  1\  lbs.  of  maoe  wiU 
yield  in  Europe  1^  oi.  troy  of  oiL 

Olivtf  Salad,  or  Sweet  OiL 

Tbis  is  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  oils ;  it  is 
demulcent,  emollient,  gently  laxative,  and  is  also 
used  as  an  emetic  with  warm  water;  dose,  1  os. 
troy,  or  a  large  spoonful;  also  externally,  when 
warm,  to  the  bites  of  serpents,  and,  when  cold,  to 
tumors  and  dropsies.  Rank  oil  is  best  for  plas- 
ters,  but  fresh  oil  makes  the  best  hard  soap. 

Castor  Oil 
Is  made  by  pressing  the  beans,  oold  or  slightly 
warmed.  It  may  be  rendered  colorless  and  odor- 
less by  filtering  through  animal  charcoal  and  mag- 
nesia. It  is  soluble  in  strong  aleohol,  and  is  used 
as  the  basis  of  many  hair-oils.  (See  Pbrfdmsbt.) 

Oil  of  Oroton, 

This  oil  is  eztraoted  from  Molucca  grains,  or 
purging  nuts.  In  its  chemical  qualities  it  agrees 
with  castor  oil,  but  is  considerably  more  active,  as 
a  single  drop,  when  the  oil  is  gennine,  is  a  power- 
fid  oathartio. 

Bape  Oil. 

This  is  made  firom  rape-seed.  It  dries  dowly, 
and  makes  but  a  softish  soap,  fit  for  ointments.  The 
mueilage  it  contains  may  be  got  rid  of,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  adding  i  ouaoe  of  oil  of  Titiiol  to  2 
ptaef  theoiL 

To  Pwrify  Bape  OiL 

The  following  is  a  simple  method  of  rendering 
rape  oil  equal  to  ipermaosti  oil,  fbr  the  purposes 
of  illumination : 


Begin  by  washing  the  oil  with  spring-water; 
which  is  effected  by  agitating  the  oil  violently  with 
a  sixth  part  of  the  water.  This  separates  the  par- 
ticles of  the  oil,  and  mixes  those  of  the  water  inti* 
mately  with  them.  After  this  operation  it  looks 
like  the  yolk  of  eggs  beat  up.  In  less  than  49 
hours  they  separate  completely,  the  oil  swimming 
st  the  top,  the  water,  with  all  feculent  end  extra- 
neous particles,  subsiding  to  the  bottons.  This 
may  be  very  much  improved,  by  substituting  sea- 
water  in  the  place  of  fresh -water. 

By  the  process  of  washing  the  oil  does  not  lose 
a  hundredth  part.  The  experiment  can  at  all 
times  be  made  in  a  glass  decanter,  or  in  a  chum, 
with  a  cock  at  the  bottom,  the  water  to  come  up 
very  near  to  the  cock,  by  which  aD  the  oil  can  be 
drawn  off,  after  it  has  deposited  its  impurities. 

Attotker  Method. 
To  100  parts  of  oil  add  li  or  2  of  ooneentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  mix  the  whole  well  by  agita- 
tion, when  tho  oil  will  become  turbid,  and  of  a 
blackish-green  color.  In  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  the  coloring  matter  will  begin  to  eoUeci 
in  clots;  the  agitation  should  then  be  discontinued, 
and  clean  water,  twioe  the  weight  of  tho  sulphnrio 
acid,  be  added.  To  mix  the  water  with  the  oil 
and  acid,  a  further  agitation  of  half  an  hour  will 
be  requisite.  The  mass  may,  afterwardH,  be  left 
to  clarify  for  8  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  S 
separate  fiuids  will  be  perceived  in  the  vessel ;  the 
upper  is  the  clear  oil,  the  next  is  the  sulphuric  acid  ^ 
and  water,  and  the  lowest  a  black  mud  or  feoula. 
Let  the  oil  then  be  separated  by  a  syphon  from  tho 
acid  and  water,  and  filtrated  through  cotton  or 
wooL  It  will  be  nearly  without  color,  smell,  or 
taste^  and  will  bum  dearly  and  quietly  to  the  last 
drqp. 

To  Purify  Vegetable  OiL 

To  100  lbs.  of  oil  add  25  os.  of  alum,  and  mix, 
dissolved  in  9  lbs.  of  boiling  water.  After  stir- 
ring it  about  half  an  hour,  add  15  os.  of  nitrio 
acid,  still  continuing  to  stir  it  Let  it  stand  48 
hours,  when  the  fine  oil  will  swim  on  the  surface, 
and  then  draw  it  off.  Such  oil  is  used  all  over  the 
Continent,  and  an  equal  quantity  yields  double 
the  light  of  whale  and  fish-oil,  without  its  offen- 
sive odor. 

To  make  Pmnphin  OiL 

Prom  the  seeds  of  the  pumpkin,  which  are  gon- 
eially  thrown  away,  an  abundance  of  an  ezceUent 
oil  may  be  extracted.  When  peeled  tLey  yield 
much  more  oil  than  an  equal  quantity  of  flax. 
This  oil  burns  well,  gives  a  lively  light,  lasts 
longer  than  other  oils,  and  emits  very  litUe  smoke. 
It  has  been  used  on  the  Continent  for  frying  fish, 
etc.  The  cake  remaining  after  the  extraction  of 
the  oil  may  be  given  to  cattle,  who  est  it  with 
avidity. 

Beeek-nut  OiL 

Beeoh-nuts  are  not  only  an  excellent  food  for 
pigs,  but  they  are  known  to  yield  an  oil,  fit  for  oom- 
mon  purposes,  by  the  usual  methods  of  extraetion. 

ANIMAL  OILS  AND  FATS. 
ffoj^e  Lard. 
This  is  obtained  like  the  rest  of  the  animal  fats^ 
from  the  raw  lard,  by  chopping  it  fine,  or  rather 
rolling  it  out,  to  break  the  cells  in  which  the  fat 
is  lodged,  and  then  melting  the  fat  in  a  water- 
bath,  or  other  gentle  heat,  and  straining  it  while 
warm.  Some  boil  them  in  water;  hot  the  fats 
thus  obtained  are  apt  to  grow  rank  mneh  sooner 
than  when  melted  by  themselves. 

Neafe-foot,  or  Trotter  OiL 
Obtained  by  boiling  nett's-fcc^  trine,  eto.  la 
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WAter.    It  18  ft  ooane  tnimal  oil,  rvj  emollient, 
and  maoh  used  to  softenr  leather. 

To  Purify  Trotter  Oil 
Put  1  qt.  of  tmtter  oil  into  a  TOfsel  oontaininK 
1  qt  t^,f  rose-water,  and  set  thenr  070r  a  flre  till 
ih«  oil  melts  &ad  mixes  with  the  rose-water.  Stir 
well  with  a  ppoon.  When  properly  oombined  take 
ttie  vessel  from  the  fire*,  and  let  it  oool.  Now  lake 
off  the  oil  with  a  spoon,  and  add  rose-water  as 
More.  When  the  oil  is  again  separated  and 
elennsed,  set  it  in  a  r&oJ  place.  The  principal  use 
of  tmtter  oil  it  for  th«  muking  of  o<»ld  cream,  in 
which  its  qualities  exceed  those  of  every  other  oil. 

To  Prepare  Oil  from  Tolkt  of  Kgg; 

Boil  the  €gg8  hard,  and  after  separating  the 
whites  break  the  yolks  into  2  or  S  pieces,  and  roast 
them  in  a  fryingpan  till  the  oil  begins  to  exude ; 
then  press  them  with  very  great  force.  Fifty  eggs 
yield  about  6  os.  of  oiL  Old  ^gs  yield  the  greatest 
quantity. 

Another  Method, 

Dilute  the  raw  yolks  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  and  add  ppiritof  wine  to  separate  the  albu- 
men, when  the  oil  will  rise  on  the  top  after  standing 
some  Ume,  and  thus  may  be  separated  by  a  ftinnel. 

To  Rejine  Spermaceti, 

Spermaceti  is  usually  brought  home  in  casks, 
and  in  some  cases  has  so  little  oil  mixed  with  it 
as  to  obtain  the  denomination  of  head  matter.  It 
is  of  the  consistence  of  a  stiff  ointment,  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  and  not  tenacious.  Besides  the  head 
matter,  there  is  also  a  quantity  of  sperm  obtained 
from  the  oil  by  filtration.  Indeed,  in  all  good 
spermaceti  lamp  oil,  which  is  not  transparent,  par- 
ticles of  the  sperm  may  be  seen  Hosting. 

ITaving  the  head-matter,  or  filtered  sperm,  in 
order  to  purify  it,  first  put  it  into  hair-cloths,  and 
with  an  iron  plate  between  each  cloth  to  the  num- 
ber of  half  a  dosen  or  more,  submit  it  to  the  action 
of  an  iron  screw-press;  and,  as  the  oil  does  not 
separate  very  readily,  it  will  in  general  be  neces- 
sary to  let  the  cakes  of  sperm  be  presided  three 
different  times.  The  third  time  the  cskes  will  be- 
come so  dry  that  they  may  be  broken  in  small 
pieces  with  little  trouble,  and  then  put  in  a  fur- 
nace containing  ^  water  and  f  cake.  Let  the  fire 
be  raised  sufficiently  under  the  furnace  to  melt 
the  cake,  which  it  will  do  before  the  water  begins 
to  boil ;  after  which  boil  the  whole  together  for 
about  i  an  hour,  taking  off  during  the  boiling 
what  scum  and  other  extraneous  bodies  rise  to 
the  top ;  then  let  the  whole  he  dipped  out  into  a 
tub  or  other  coolers.  After  it  is  completely  cold, 
take  off  the  cake  of  spermaceti,  which  will  be  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  cut  it  into  pieces.  Sup- 
pose, for  exsmple,  that  the  cake  weighs  I  cwt.,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a  furnace,  or  rather  a 
movable  kettle,  where  the  light  is  thrown  in  tush 
a  way  that  the  process  can  ^  observed.  Having 
taken  I  cwt  of  the  unrefined  spermaceti  prepared 
as  above,  melt  it  together  with  about  8  galls,  of 
water.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  add  from  .time 
to  time  small  portions  of  the  following  liquor,  say 
^  pint  at  a  time:  Take  of  the  alkaline  salt,  or 
potash,  7  lbs. ;  pour  on  it  3  galls,  of  water;  let 
them  stand  together  34  hours,  and  from  the  top 
dip  off  the  lye  as  wanted,  adding  more  water 
occasionally,  til]  the  alkali  is  exhausted.  After 
boiling  the  spermaceti  for  about  4  hours,  having 
during  the  process  taken  off  the  scum  as  it  arose, 
let  the  kettle  be  removed  from  the  fire ;  and  after 
remaining  about  i  hour,  dip  off  the  spermaceti 
into  suitaole  coolers.  This  process  must  in  gen- 
eral be  repeated  3  times.  The  third  time,  if  the 
prooeises  nave  been  properly  conducted,  the  sper- 


maceti will  be  as  clear  as  crystal ;  and  then,  after 
it  i«  cool,  the  only  thing  necessary  to  make  it  tt 
for  sale,  is  to  cut  it  into  moderately  small  pieces, 
when  it  will  break  into  that  flakey  appearaooa 
which  it  has  in  the  shops. 

To  Sweeten,  Purify,  aud  Refine  Oreenland  WhmU 

aud  Seat  OiL 

The  oil,  in  its  raw  sute,  is  filtered  tbronirb  bagf 
about  41  inches  long,  with  circular  months  ex- 
tended by  a  wooden  hoop  about  15  inches  in  di- 
ameter, fixed  thereto.  These  bags  are  made  of 
jean  lined  with  flannel,  between  which  jean  and 
flannei  powdered  charcoal  is  placed,  throaghoo^ 
to  a  regular  thickness  of  about  ^  inch,  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  glutinous  particles  of  the 
oil  and  straining  it  from  impurities;  and  the  bags 
are  quilted,  to  prevent  the  charcoal  fVom  beooming 
thicker  in  one  part  than  another,  and  to  keep  tho 
linings  more  compact  The  oil  is  pumped  into  a 
large  funnel  made  of  tin,  annexed  to  the  pump 
through  a  perpendicular  pipe,  and  paased  from 
the  funnel  into  another  pipe  placed  over  the  bags 
horisontally,  from  whence  it  is  introduced  into 
them  by  cocks.  The  oil  runs  from  the  filtering- 
bags  into  a  cistern  about  8  feet  long  by  4  feet 
broad,  and  4^  deep,  made  «f  wood  and  lined >witli 
lead,  and  containing  water  at  the  bottom  about 
the  depth  of  5  or  0  inches,  in  which  are  dissolved 
about  6  01.  of  blue  vitriol,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing down  the  glutinous  and  offensive  particles  of 
the  oil  which  have  escaped  through  the  chartDoal ; 
and  thereby  rendering  it  clean  and  free  from  the 
unpleasant  smell  attendant  upon  the  oil  in  the  raw 
state;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  oil  thus  to  run 
from  the  bags,  they  are  hung  iu  a  frame  or  nA 
made  like  a  ladder,  with  the  spokee  or  rails  aft 
sufficient  distances  to  receive  the  hoop  of  the  bag 
between  two ;  and  such  Araroe  or  rack  is  placed  in 
a  horisontal  position  over  the  cistern.  The  oil  it 
suffered  to  run  into  the  cistern  until  it  stands  to 
the  depth  of  about  2  feet  in  the  water,  and  there 
to  remsin  for  3  or  4  days,  (according  to  the  quality 
of  the  o\t)f  and  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  eoek  which 
is  fixed  in  the  cistern  a  little  above  the  water,  into 
a  tub  or  other  vessel,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be 
considerably  purified  and  refined;  and  the  oil,  after 
having  undergone  this  operation,  may  be  rendered 
still  more  pure  by  passing  a  second  or  third  time 
through  similar  bags  and  cisterns.  But  the  oil, 
after  such  second  and  third  process,  is  drawn  off 
into,  and  filtered  through  additional  bags  made 
of  jean  lined  with  flannel,  inclosed  in  other  bags 
made  of  jean,  doabled,  when  the  prooesa  ia  oom- 
plete. 

Clarifying  OoaUOiU, 

In  a  close  vessel  are  placed  100  lbs.  of  crude 
coal-oil,  25  qts.  of  water,  1  lb.  of  chloride  of  lime, 
1  lb.  of  soda,  and  \  lb.  of  oxide  of  manganese. 
The  mixture  is  violently  agitated,  and  allowed  to 
rest  for  24  hours,  when  the  clear  oil  is  decanted 
and  distilled.  The  100  lbs.  of  coal-oil  are  to  be 
mixed  with  26  lbs.  of  resin-oil ;  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  manipulation ;  it  removes 
the  gummy  parts  from  the  oil,  and  renders  them 
inodorous.  The  distillation  spoken  of  may  termi- 
nate the  process,  or  the  oils  may  be  distilled  before 
they  are  defecated  and  precipitated. 

To  Bleach  and  Purify  Fixed  OiU. 

Fish  and  other  fat  oils  aie  improved  in  smell 
and  color  by  passing  hot  air  or  steam  through 
them.  Dunn's  method  is  to  heat  the  oil  by  steam 
to  170®  or  200®,  and  force  a  current  of  air  through 
it,  under  a  chimney,  till  it  is  bleached  and  purl- 
fled.  Mr.  Cameron's  method  of  bleaching  pala 
oil  is  to  keep  it  at  230®,  with  oontinoal  agitation^ 
by  passing  into  it  high  pressure  steam  thnragh 
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lesden  p{p««  of  2  inolies  dlametor.  Foot  tons  of 
oil  require  10  boars'  strsining.  Palm  oil  is  also 
bleached  by  ehloride  of  lime.  Take  from  7  to  14 
Um.  of  eh1orid«  of  lime,  tritarate  in  a  mortar,  add- 
ing gradaally  12  times  the  quantity  of  water,  so 
as  to  form  a  smooth  oream.  Liqaety  112  lbs.  of 
palm  oil,  remove  it  from  the  fire«  add  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  and  stir  well  with  a  wo«iden 
stirrer.  Allow  it  to  oool,  and  when  become  solid, 
break  it  into  small  fragments,  and  expose  it  to  the 
air  for  2  or  3  weeks,  then  put  into  a  east- iron 
boiler  lined  with  lead,  dilated  with  20  parts  of 
water.  Boll  with  a  moderate  heat  till  the  oil  drops 
clear  from  the  stirrer;  then  let  it  eooL  To  remove 
the  foetor  from  fish  oils,  treat  them  in  the  same 
way  (exoept  the  exposing  to  the  air),  asing  only  1 
lb.  of  chloride  of  lime  to  112  lbs.  of  oiL  It  does 
not  remuTo  the  natural  smell  of  the  uiL 

Calcined  magnesia  has  been  used  to  deprive  oils 
of  their  raneidity. 

Mr.  Griseler  finds  that  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  eUier  will  prevent  oils  from  beoom- 
Ing  raneid. 

Mr.  Watt's  patented  method  of  bleaching  oil  is 
by  chromic  acid.     For  palm  oil  it  is  thus  used : 
The  oil  la  heated  in  a  steam  Tessd,  allowed  to  set- 
tle and  cool  down  to  130^  Fahr.,  then  removed 
into  wooden  vessels,  taking  eare  that  no  water  or 
sediment  accompany  it.    For  a  ton  of  palm  oil, 
make  a  saturated  solution  of  25  lbs.  of  biohmmate 
of  potash  ;  add  8  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  60  lbs. 
of  muriatic  acid  (or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid).    Put  the  mixture  into  the 
oil,  and  let  it  be  constantly  stirred  till  it  becomes 
of  a  light-green  color.  If  not  sufficiently  decolored, 
add  more  of  the  mixture.    Let  the  oil  settle  for 
half  an  hoar,  then  pomp  it  into  a  wooden  Tat, 
boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  with  fresh  water,  by 
means  of  a  steam  pipe,  and  let  it  settle.    For  lin- 
seed, rape,  and  mustard  oils  a  dilate  solution  of 
chromic  acid  is  nsed,  with  a  little  muriatic  acid ; 
for  olive,  almond,  and  castor  oils  no  mnriatio  acid 
is  required.     Fish  oils  and  fats  are  first  boiled  in 
a  steam -apparatus  with  a  weak  soda  lye  (i  lb.  of 
soda  f<»r  every  ton  of  fat)  for  half  an  hoar ;  then  |  lb. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  3  lbs.  of  water,  is 
added ;  the  whole  boiled  for  16  minutes,  and  al- 
lowed to  settle  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  water 
and  aediment  are  drawn  off,  and  the  oil  further 
bleached  by  a  solution  of  4  lbs.  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  2  lbs.  of  solphnrio  acid,  properly 
dilated. 

Mr.  Davidson  treats  whale  oil  first  with  a  soln- 
tion  of  tan,  next  with  water  and  chloride  of  lime, 
and  lastly  with  dilated  sulphuric  acid  and  warm 
water.  Rape  and  other  seed  oils  are  also  refined 
by  means  of  snlphnrio  aeid  and  twice  as  much 
water.  Mr.  Gray  directs  2  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol  to 
112  lbs.  of  oil.  The  oil  shoald  be  earefhlly  washed 
from  the  aeid  and  filtered* 


Mr.  Bancroft's  process  for  refining  common  oliva 
oil,  lard  oil,  etc.,  for  lubricating  purposes,  is  to 
agitate  them  with  fW>m  3^  to  8  per  cent  of  eaustia 
soda  lye,  of  1*2  specific  gmvity.  If,  on  trial  of  m 
small  quantity,  the  lye  be  found  to  settle  clear  at 
the  bottom,  eno%h  has  been  added.  The  oil  it 
allowed  to  rest  for  twenty -fonr  bonis,  foi  the 
soapy  matter  to  snbside ;  the  supernatant  oil  is 
tbep  filtered. 

Another  plan  of  purifying  oils  (espeeially  lamp 
oils)  is  to  agitate  them  with  a  strong  solution  of 
common  salt. 

PuHfieaHon  of  OnHor  Oil 
Mix  1000  psHs  of  the  ofl  with  25  parts  of  animal 
oharcoHl,  and  10  parts  of  calcined  magnesia,  and 
leare  them  together  for  3  days  at  a  temperature 
of  68^  to  78^  Fahr.,  often  stirring  or  shaking  the 
mixture.  The  oil  is  then  filtered  off,  and  is  found 
to  be  limpid,  colorless,  without  taste,  and  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  congeals,  too,  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  before,  end  is  in  that  respect 
superior  to  the  ordinary  oil. 

Oil  of  Brick, 
Used  by  lapidaries,  is  made  by  saturating  frag- 
ments of  brick  with  oil  and  distilling  at  a  red 
heaL 

Waiekmaker^i  Oil. 

1.  Rxpose  the  finest  porpoise  oil  to  the  lowest 
natural  temperature  attainable.  It  will  separate 
into  two  portions,  a  thick,  solid  mass  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  thin,  oily  supernatant  liquid.  This  ii 
to  be  poured  off  while  at  the  low  temperature 
nnmed,  and  is  then  fit  for  nse. 

2.  Put  into  a  matrass  or  glass  flask,  a  portion  of 
any  fine  oil,  with  7  or  d  times  its  weight  of  alco* 
hoi,  and  heat  the  mixture  almost  to  boiling,  de« 
cant  the  elear  nppor  stratum  of  fluid,  and  soifer  it 
to  oool ;  a  solid  portion  of  fatty  matter  separates, 
which  is  to  be  removed,  and  then  the  aleoholie 
solution  evaporated  in  a  retort  or  basin,  nntil  re- 
duced to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk.  The  fluid  part  of 
the  oil  will  be  deposited.  It  shoald  be  colorless 
and  tasteless,  almost  free  from  smell,  without  ac- 
tion on  infusion  of  litmus,  having  the  consistence 
of  white  olive  oil,  and  not  easily  oongealable. 

3.  Take  a  white  glass  bottle  of  pure  olive  or  al- 
mond oil,  put  into  it  a  coiled  strip  of  lead,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  sun's  rays  until  a  white  curdy  mat- 
ter ceases  to  be  deposited. 

To  Prevent  Fate  amd  OiU  from  becoming  Raneid, 

Heat  the  oil  or  melted  fat  for  a  few  minotei 
with  powdered  slippery.elm  bark.  In  the  propor- 
tion of  1  dr.  of  the  powder  to  1  lb.  of  fat  The 
bark  shrinks  and  giadually  subsides,  after  which 
the  fat  is  poured  off.  It  communicates  an  odor 
like  that  of  th%  hickory-nut  Butter  thus  treated 
has  been  kept  unchanged  for  a  year. 


Mattriale  weed. 

The  flowers,  roots,  and  woods  employed  in  per- 
frimeiy  are  nearly  all  grown  abroad,  and  even 
when  raised  in  tiie  Unitd  States  are  seldom  used 
for  perfhmery. 

Beeential  or  volatile  oiU  (p.  289)  are  obtained  by 
distillation.  In  the  case  of  delicate  perfumes  the 
flowers  are  macerated  in  wann  oil  or  cold  lard 
{enJUurage),    From  this  grease  the  oil  may  be  ex- 


tracted by  aloohoL  Sometimes  the  flowers  or  other 
odoroas  bodies  are  macerated  in  alcohol. 

Seeeneee  are  solutions  of  volatile  oils  in  alcohoL 
The  term  tinotare  is  sometimes  used  to  expresa 
the  fame  idea 

The  dried  flowers  and  rasped  woods  or  roots  are 
used  in  the  mannfactore  of  eackete. 

The  following  substances  are  obtained  from  the 
animal  kingdom :  -* 
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MhbIc,  a  Meretion  of  the  Mnsk  deer  {MfMeknt 
muHchatut),  which  inhabits  Eeatem  Asia.  There 
are  three  varieties.  The  Tonquin  or  Chinese  is 
^e  finer,  bat  i»  apt  to  be  adulterated. 

Oivet,  a  secretion  of  the  Ci?et  oat  ( Viverra  et- 
veta),  and  ^ 

Ca^tort  from  the  beaver  (Cfattor  Jiher),  are  used 
in  small  quantities. 

The  Ettetire  of  Mirhaiw  and  flavoring  ethers 
are  obtained  by  the  chemist. 

Lard,  tuet,  and  Uie  Jixed  <nU  are  used  as  rehi- 
eles. 

Alcohol  employed  in  perfumery  should  be  free 
from  all  smell  of  fusel  or  other  oils.  At  wood's  (pa- 
tent) alcohol  is  gonerally  preferred.  It  is  deodor- 
ised by  distillation  over  permanganate  of  potassa. 

Dtodorinng  Altok4^ 

1.  Spirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  alcohol  distilled 
over  soap  lose  their  empyrenmatic  odors  and  tastes 
entirely.  At  about  215®  the  soap  retains  neither 
alcohol  nor  wood- spirit. 

2.  The  empyreumatie  oil,  which  remains  in  com- 
bination with  the  soap  which  forms  the  residuum 
of  the  distillatinn,  is  carried  off  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature by  the  vapor  of  water,  which  is  formed 
during  a  second  distillation,  the  product  of  which 
is  a  soap  free  from  empyreuma,  and  fit  to  be  used 
again  for  similar  purposes. 

3.  The  concentration  of  the  alcohol  increases  in 
this  operation  more  than  when  soap  is  not  em- 
ployed, because  this  eompound  retains  the'water, 
and  the  alcoholic  yapors  which  pass  over  are 
richer. 

4.  Thirty-three  lbs.  of  soap  is  enough  for  100 
galls,  of  empyrenmatic  brandy,  and  direct  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  the  soap  can  retain  20  per  cent  of 
empyreumatie  oil. 

5.  The  soap  employed  should  contain  no  po- 
tassa; it  must  be  a  hard  or  soda  soap,  and  ought 
to  be  completely  free  from  any  excess  of  fat  acids 
or  fluids,  otherwise  it  may  render  the  product 
rancid  and  impure.  Common  soap,  made  with 
oleine  and  soda  by  the  manufacture  of  stearine 
•andles,  has  satisfied  all  the  conditions  in  practice. 

If  this  soap  is  employed,  it  will  be  better  to  add 
a  little  soda  during  the  first  distillation. 

The  hard  soda-soaps,  as  exempt  as  possible 
from  fluid  fat-aoids,  remove  completely  the  empy- 
renmatic odor. 

J,  Maria  Fcarina  Cologne, 

Benzoin  dissolved  in  alcohol,  4  os. ;  essence  of 
lavender,  8  ox. ;  essence  of  rosemary,  4  os. ;  aloo- 
hoi  at  75®,  325  qts.  To  this  solution  add  suooes- 
sively  neroli,  21  os. ;  petit  grain,  21  ot.;  oedrat, 
21  ot. ;  Portugal,  2^  lbs. ;  lemon,  2^  lbs. ;  aleo- 
holie  extract  of  geranium,  2^  lbs.  Shake  several 
times;  leave  14  days,  and  bottle. 

Fint  Cologne  Water, 

Take  alcohol  at  85®,  10  qts.  j  dissolve  in  it  es- 
lenoe  of  neroli  petit  grain,  i  os. ;  essence  of  rose- 
mary, 2^  drs. ;  essence  of  lavender,  1}  drs. ;  es- 
sence of  clove,  i  dr. ;  essence  of  peppermint,  i 
dr.;  essence  of  bergamot,  12^  drs.;  lemofa  12^ 
drs. ;  essence  of  Portugal,  7i  drs. ;  tinotore  of 
bensoin,  1^  drs. 

Ordinarff  Oologne, 

Take  alcohol  at  85®,  10  qts, ;  essence  of  neroli, 
li  drs. ;  essence  of  rosemary,  10  drs. ;  essence  of 
lavender,  5  drs, ;  essence  of  thyme  and  dove,  eaoh 
I  dr. :  essence  of  lemon,  2  ot. ;  essence  of  pep- 
permint, k  dr. ;  tincture  of  benioiny  1^  dn.;  rose- 
water,  2  lbs. 

Cheap  Cologne, 

Take  alcohol  at  86®,  10  qts.;  essenoe  of  lemon. 


5  OS.;  essence  of  cedrat,  12^  drs.;  essence  of  ber- 
gamot, 4  OS. ;  essence  of  lavender,  1  ox. ;  tinotare 
of  benioin,  1  os. 

Recipee  far  Cologne  Water,  from  Redwood  Oray'e 

SttppUmenL 

1.  Oil  of  neroli,  2  drs. ;  oil  of  orange-peel,  i  oc  f 
oil  of  citron,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  bergamot,  2  drs. ;  oil  of 
lavender,  oil  of  rosemary,  each  i  dr. ;  oil  of  cin- 
namon, 1  scruple ;  cardamoms,  powdered,  balsam 
Peru,  each  2  drs. ;  rectified  spirits,  7  lbs.  Macer- 
ate 10  ''days ;  then  distill  6  pounds  with  a  gentl* 
heat. 

2.  Oil  of  bergamot,  8  oi. ;  oil  of  lemon,  2  ox. ; 
oil  of  lavender,  3^  drs. ;  oil  of  neroli,  2^  dr*. ;  oU 
of  origanum,  2  drs. ;  oil  of  rosemary,  1  dr. :  ce- 
sence  of  vanilla,  2  drs.;  mnsk,  10  grs.;  rvetified 
spirits,  13  pts. ;  rose-water,  1  qt. ;  orange-flower 
water,  1  pt  Mir  the  oils ;  dissolve  them  in  10  ptai 
of  the  spirits ;  then  add  the  musk,  and  finally  the 
waters,  previously  mixed  with  the  remainder  of 
the  sphrits,  and,  after  standing  2  weeks,  filter. 

Florida  Water. 
Alcohol  at  90®,  60  qts. ;  essenoe  of  lemon  and 
Portugal,  each  4  os. ;  essence  of  lavender  and 
dove,  each  8  oi. ;  canella,  i  os. ;  water,  20  qta. 

Hungary  Water, 

Beetified  alcohol,  1  gall. ;  oil  of  English  rofo- 
mary,  2  os. ;  oil  of  lemon-peel,  1  os. ;  oil  of  bala 
{melieea)  1  os. ;  oil  of  mint,  \  dr. ;  esprit  da  rose^ 

1  pt. ;  extract  de  fleur  d'orange,  1  pt. 

Extract  of  Verbena. 

Beotifled  spirits,  1  pt. ;  oil  of  lemon-grass,  S 
drs. ;  oil  of  lemon-peel,  2  os. ;  oil  of  orange-peel, 
i  OS.  After  standing  together  for  a  few  hoursp 
and  then  filtering,  it  is  fit  for  sale.  Another  mix- 
ture of  this  kind,  presumed  by  the  public  to  be 
made  from  the  same  plant,  but  of  a  finer  qualitj, 
is  composed  thus ;  it  is  sold  under  the  title  of 

Extraitde  Verveine, 

Beetified  spirits,  1  pt ;  oil  of  orango-peel,  1  ox.; 
oil  of  lemon-peel,  2  os. ;  oil  of  dtron,  1  dr. ;  oil 
of  lemon-grass,  2^  drs. ;  extrait  de  fleur  d'oraags^ 
7  OS. ;  extrait  de  tubereuse^  7  os. :  esprit  de  ross^ 

ipt. 

Jmt'toftba  Eeeenee  of  Wallflower* 

Extrait  fleur  d'orange,  1  pt ;  extract  of  TaaHIay 
\  pt ;  esprit  de  rose,  I  pt ;  extraot  of  orris,  i  pt ; 
extract  of  cassia,  \  pt ;  essential  oil  of  almond^ 
i  dr.  Allow  this  mixture  to  be  made  for  2  or  8 
wedca  prior  to  putting  it  up  for  sale. 

Imitation  Eeeenee  qf  VioleiL 

Extract  of  cassia,  1  pt ;  extract  of  roae^  tinc- 
ture of  orris,  extraot  of  tuberose,  each  i  pint 

Fleur  ePItalie,  or  Italian  Noeege^, 

Esprit  de  rose,  from  pomade,  2  pts. ;  esprit  d« 
rose,  triple,  1  pt ;  esprit  de  Jasmin,  esprit  de  vio- 
lette,  from  pomade,  eaoh  1  pt ;  extraot  of  caasi% 
i  pt;  extraot  of  mask,  extract  of  ambergris,  each 

2  OS. 

Joeheg  Club  Bouquet  {Engliek  formula). 

Extract  of  orris-root,  2  pts. ;  esprit  de  roee^ 
triple,  1  pt ;  esprit  de  rose  de  pomade,  1  pt ;  ex- 
trait de  cassia,  extrait  de  tubereuse*  de  pomad^ 
eadk  i  pt;  extrait  de  ambergris,  i  pt;  otto  of 
bergamot,  i  oi. 

Joehey  (Huh  Beupiet  (French  formula). 

Esprit  de  rose,  de  pomade,  1  pt ;  esprit  de  ta» 
bereose,  de  pomade,  1  pt  ;  esprit  de  cassia,  da 
pomade,  i  pt ;  esprit  de  jasmin,  de  pomade,  | 
pt ;  extract  of  civet,  de  pomade,  S  oi. 

Sew  Omrden  Noeegag. 

Esprit  de  neroli  (Petale),  1  pt;  esprit  da  ca9 
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•le,  •sprit  de  tab«rtiiso>  esprit  do  jasmhi,  from 
pomsde,  Mich  ^  pt.;  esprit  de  geraDium,  k  pt; 
esprit  de  innsk,  esprit  de  embergris,  eaeh,  3  os. 
Mam  de  MiUefimKn, 

Esprit  de  rose,  triple,  1  pt ;  esprit  de  rose,  es- 
prit de  tubereuse,  esprit  de  jasmin,  esprit  de  fleor 
d'orangey  esprit  de  eassie,  esprit  de  riolette,  esprit 
de  riseda  (m^'gnonetie),  from  pomade,  eaeh  i  pt. ; 
esprit  de  ▼anilla,  esprit  de  ambergris,  e«prit  de 
mask,  each  2  os. ;  otto  of  almonds,  otto  of  neroli, 
otto  of  elores,  eaeh  10  drops;  otto  of  bergamo^ 

1  OS.    These  ingredients  are  to  remain  together 
for  at  least  a  fortnight,  then  filtered  prior  to  sale. 

JB*»ene€  of  BondeUHa. 

Spirits  (brandy  00  o.  p.),  1  gall. ;  otto  of  laren- 
der,  2  OB. ;  otto  of  elores,  1  os. ;  otto  of  rose,  3 
drs. ;  otto  of  bergamot,  1  os. ;  extraot  of  mask, 
extraet  of  yanilU^  extract  of  ambergris,  eaeh  i 
pt.  The  mixture  mast  be  made  at  least  a  month 
before  it  is  fit  for  sale.  Very  exoeUent  rondeleua 
may  also  be  made  with  whiskey. 
Bouquet  Boyale. 

Extract  of  rose  (from  pomade),  1  pt;  esprit  de 
rose  (triple),  i  pt ;  extract  of  jasmin,  extract  of 
riolet  (from  pomade),  each  ^  pt ;  extraet  of  rer- 
bena,  extract  of  cassia,  each  2i  os. ;  otto  of  lemons, 
otto  of  bergamot,each  i  os.;  extract  of  musk, ex* 
tract  of  ambergris,  each  1  os. 

Suave. 

Extract  of  toberose,  extract  of  jasmin,  extraet 
ci  cassia,  exUact  of  rose  (from  pomade),  each  1 
pt ;  extract  of  Tanilla,  6  os. ;  extract  of  musk, 
extract  of  ambergris,  each  2  os. ;  otto  of  berga- 
moty  otto  of  elores,  each  1  dr. 

Spring  Flower*, 

Extract  of  rose,  extract  of  yiolet  (from  pomade), 
each  1  pt ;  extract  of  rose  (triple),  2i  os. ;  extract 
of  cassia,  2^  os. ;  otto  of  bergamo^  2  drs. ;  extract 
of  ambergris,  1  os. 

Bouquet  de   Caroline,   aleo    called   Bouquet    dee 

Delicee. 

Extrait  de  rose,  extrait  de  violette,  extrait  de 
inbereuse  (from  pomade),  each  1  pt ;  extract  of 
orris,  extract  of  ambergris,  each  \  pt ;  otto  of 
bergamot,  otto  of  Limetfce^  otto  of  cedrat,  each 

i  OS. 

EeterJiOMy  Bouquet 

Extrait  de  fleur  d'orange  (from  pomade),  1  pt ; 
•sprit  de  rose  (triple),  1  pt ;  extract  of  Titivert, 
extract  of  vanilla,  extract  of  orris,  extract  of  ton- 
qnin,  each  1  pt ;  esprit  de  neroli,  1  pt ;  extract 
of  ambergris,  i  pt ;  otto  of  santal,  i  dr. ;  otto  of 
•lores,  \  dr. 

Eeeenee  of  Bouquet, 

Esprit  de  rose  (triple),  1  pt;  extract  of  Tanilla, 

2  01. ;  extract  of  orris,  8  os. ;  otto  of  lemons,  i 
m.  p  otto  of  bergamot,  1  os. 

Ameriean  Shampoo  Liquor, 
Bnm,  3  qts. ;  spirit  of  wine^  1  pt ;  water,  1  pt ; 
ttneture  of  oantharides,  i  os. ;  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, i  OS. ;  salt  of  tartar,  1  os.    Rub  it  on,  and 
forwards  wash  with  water.    By  omitting  the  salt 
of  tartar  it  nearly  resembles  Balm  of  Columbia. 
Olyeerine  atuJ  Caniharidee  Lotion. 
Rosemary  water,  1  galL ;  spirits  of  sal  volatile, 
1  os. ;  tincture  of  oantharides,  2  os. ;  glycerine,  4 
OS.    To  be  used  with  a  sponge  or  soft  brush  twice 
a  day  when  the  hair  is  falling  off. 
Dupuutren'e  Pomade, 
Tincture  of  oantharides  (1  part  flies  to  8  of 
proof   spirit),  purified  beef  marrow,  each  1  oa. : 
sugar  of  lead,  1  dr. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  3  drs. ;  oils 
•f  oloTcs  and  ean^la,  each  15  drops.    Used  to 
prerent  baldnessi  and  restore  the  hair. 
20 


Bau  LuetraU, 

Castor  ofl  (deodorised),  2}  lbs.;  strongest  alco- 
hol (deodorised),  2|  lbs. ;  oantharides,  in  powder, 
i  OB. ;  oil  of  bergamot  2i  ob.  ;  otto  of  roses,  20 ' 
drops.    Mix  ;  let  them  stand  a  few  days,  and  fil- 
ter.   To  soften  the  hair,  and  prevent  baldness. 

ffoney-water  for  the  Hair. 

Honey,  4  lbs. ;  very  dry  sand,  5  lbs.  Mix  and 
put  into  a  vessel  that  will  hold  5  times  as  much; 
distill  with  a  gentle  heat  a  yellowish  acid  water. 

Vegetable  Hair  Waeh, 
Southernwood  2  os. ;  box-leaves,  0  os. ;  water, 
4  pts.     Boil  gently  for  \  of  an  boor;  strain,  and , 
to  each  pint  of  the  liquid  add  2  os.  spirit  of  rose- 
mary, and  i  dr.  of  salt  of  tartar,  or  1  dr.  of  Kaplea 
soap. 

Borax  Hair  Waeh, 
Borax,  1  os. ;  camphor,  \  os. ;  boiling  water,  1 
qt    When  cold  filter  for  use. 

Bxeellent  Hair  Waeh, 
Sufficient  liquid  ammonia  added  to  a  phit  of 
water  to  make  the  whole  pungent    Be  careful 
not  to  have  it  too  strong.    Afterwards  wash  with 
clean  water. 

To  (^eanee  Long  Hair. 
Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  pint  of  soft- 
water.    Apply  it  warm,  and  afterwards  wash  it 
out  with  warm  water. 

Bandoline 
Is  usually  made  by  infusing  quince-seeds.  It  may 
also  be  made  by  boiling  a  tablespoonfol  of  un- 
bruised  flaxseed  in  a  pint  of  water  for  5  minutes^ 
and  straining.  It  is  sometimes  made  by  dissolv- 
ing gum  arable  or  gum  tragacanth  in  water.  About 
4  OS.  gum  arable  or  1  ob.  gum  tragacanth  to  tha 
pint 

Tungge'e  Hair-Hye, 
Sugar  of  lead,  1  dr. ;  milk  of  sulphur,  2  drs. ; 
rose-water,  4  fl.  os. ;  glycerine,  1  11.  ob.  Mix. 
This  is  the  general  composition  of  the  rarioua 
popular  hair-dyes  and  rettoratives,  whioh  contain 
a  yellowish  sediment  and  are  not  oily. 

Silver  Hair-Bge, 

Nitrate  of  silver,  1  os. ;  water,  f  os.,  in  bltfo 
bottle;  sulphuret  of  potassiwm  (f^h),  1  osi; 
water,  8  os.,  in  white  botUe^  MoistMi  the  hair  first 
with  the  latter  solution,  and  whea  dry  add  tho 
silver  solution. 

Another. — Owing  to  the  unpleasant  smell  of  tiM 
mordant  (white  bottle)  in  tb«  foregoing,  a  substi- 
tute is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water,  i  pt,  npoa 
8  OS.  of  bruised  galls.  When  cold  strain  and  bot- 
tle. For  the  blue  bottle  add  to  the  solution,  aa 
above,  ammonia,  nntil  th«  pneipitate  formed  ii 
redissolved. 

Brown  Dye, 

To  a  saturated  solution  of  •nlphate  ef  ooppor 
(blue  vitriol),  add  ammonia  until  the  precipitate 
which  falls  is  redissolved.  For  a  mordant  to  bo 
first  applied,  as  above,  use  a  satarated  solution  of 
ferrooyanida  of  potassium. 

Orma*e  Hair^Dye, 

Take  8  parts  of  litharge  and  2  of  quicklime^ 
mix  thoroughly ;  keep  in  a  well  stopped  bottle. 
When  used  mix  with  water  or  milk,  apply  to  the 
hail,  and  envelope  in  an  oil-skin  cap  for  0  or  0 
hours. 

To  remoee  Superfln&ue  Hair, 

Take  of  quicklime,  10  psirts;  pearlash,  2  parts  | 
Mver  of  sulphur,  2  parts.    Mix  thoroughly,  ana 
keep  in  a  tight  bottle.    When  used  mix  to  the  ecn- 
•istence  of  a  paste,  and  aft«r  it  has  remained  os^ 
2  or  3  minutes  remove  with  a  wooden  knife. 

Another, — The  following  is  more  efficient,  hvt 
most  be  used  with  oare  as  it  oontains  an«nie. 
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9tk«  of  frethlj  iltked  Wmt,  6  oi. ;  orpimenty  ^ 
•s»  Mix  tlioro«fbl7»  and  keep  in  well  oloted 
fcottlM.  When  nmd  apply  as  a  paste  with  water 
«Bm  it  begins  to  bam  the  skin,  and  sfaa^e  off  with 
u  ordinary  paper-knife.  Tbe  Ume  required  will 
Tary  with  different  hair.  Black  bair  takes  longer 
than  fair.  AH  of  tbe  depilatories  sold  are  founded 
•pen  the  two  foregoing  receipts. 

ToiUt  Powdw 
Are  made  of  staroh  variously  scented.    Many  of 
the  powders  and  lotions  sold  contain  bismuth, 
which  will  sometimes  blacken. 

VioUi  Powder. 

Wheat  staroh,  13  lbs. ;  powdered  orris-root.  Si 
.  lbs. ;  oil  of  lemon,  i  os. ;  oil  of  bergamot,  ^  os.  j  oil 
•f  eloTes,  2  dr.    Mix. 

^loom  of  Rot$, 

DiMolTe  i  Of.  of  cinnamon  in  \  os.  of  stroug 
ammonia;  after  2  days  add  1  pt.  rose-water,  and 
I  OS.  Esprit  de  Rose  (triple).  Mi^  and  set  aside 
for  a  week.  Then  pour  off  the  liquid  from  any 
•ediment  that  may  be  presenL 

Powtade  d  la  Rote, 

Take  white  grease,  1  lb. ;  nut-oil,  3^  oi. ;  sper- 
maceti, or  white  wax,  1^  os.  Melt  together  and 
add  the  oil.  Pass  the  warm  mixture  through  a 
clean  cloth,  and  then  stir  it  in  a  mortar  till  cold. 
If  the  pomade  must  be  white,  add  no  ooloring 
matter ;  but  if  colored  introduce  the  proper  mate- 
leriaL  For  red,  soak  i'dr.  of  powdered  alkanet 
in  the  oU  previously  warmed.  For  yellow,  add  ^ 
er  i  dr.  of  annotto  to. the  mixture  of  grease,  when 
melted.  Pass  through  a  clean  cloth,  and  perfume 
with  essence  of  geranium,  1}  dr. ;  essence  of  rose, 
}  dr. ;  essence  of  eanelU,  1-16  dr.  Introduce  the 
eisenoes  into  the  grease  half  fluid. 

Eoonomieal  Pomade, 
Take  white  grease,  S  lbs. ;  essence  of  bergamot 
•r  lemon,  H  dr.;  essence  of  doves,  I  dr.    Color 
with  alkanet  or  carmine  lake. 

Pomade  of  Bitter  Atmond$, 
Take  pure  white  grease,  2  lbs.|  natural  essence 
of  bitter  almonds,  ijr  dr.;  essence  of  lemon,  oedrat, 
or  Portugal,  .1^  dr. 

Pomade  Oanadifnne, 

Melt  over  a  water-bath,  4  lbs.  of  bear's  grease, 
md  infuse  8  lbs.  of  rose  leaves,  as  directed  fur  the 
Pomade  k  la  Rose.  Then  strain,  and  perfume 
With  essence  of  mint,  i  os. ;  essence  of  rose,  1  os. ; 
•eeenoe  of  vanilla,  a  few  drops.  Color  rose  with 
ft  little  carmine. 

Pomade  Ditfine, 

Beef  marrowy  8  lbs. ;  put  it  into  an  earthen  ves- 
■el  -and  coyer  it  with  cold  water,  and  change  the 
water  daily  for  a  few  days,  using  rose-water  the 
last  day.  Pour  off  and  press  out  the  water ;  add 
to  the  -marrow  4  oi.  each  of  the  styrax,  bensoin, 
•ad  Chio  turpentine;  1  os.  orris  powder;  i  os. 
each  of  powdered  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nntmeg. 
fiet  the  vessel  in  hot  water,  and  keep  the  water 
boiling  for  8  hours ;  then  strain. 

Stick  Pomatum, 
This  pomade  it  generally  composed  of  mutton 
fsets,  bnt  is  sometimes  made  of  hard  body,  to 
which  is  added,  in  summer,  1  os.  of  wax  for  every 
pound  of  body.  Lard  body  can  also  be  used,  but 
the  proportion  of  wax  must  be  increased.     In  this 

S reparation  always  melt  the  least  fusible  body 
rtt  In  moulding  care  mast  be  taken  not  to  run 
the  pomade  while  too  hot,  as  cavities  will  occur 
la  the  centre,  rendering  tbe  sticka  liable  to  break. 
To  perfume  the  nsual  odors  are,  for  1  lb.  of 
pomade,  essence  of  bergamot,  lavendert  thyme, 
•range  peel,  of  each  1  dr.  Color  with  annotto  or 
aaffron. 


Another  method  of  ptaparing  this  poBU»de,  alM 
called  eoemetio,  Is  by  melting -2  parts  of  laliow 
and  1  part  of  wax,  ia  sheet-iron  moulds,  the  siae 
desired  for  the  stick,  the  mass  having  been  per- 
fumed and  colored. 

Pkilieomee  and  CSpMMftcs. 
Philieomes  and  oosmetics  are  composed  in 
winter,  of  equal  parts  of  lard  and  earthmit  oil, 
and  in  summer,  of  2  parts  of  grease  and  1  part  oiL 
The  greases  are  melted  over  a  water- buth,  and 
passed  through  a  cloth.  When  the  prodaeta  be- 
gin to  solidify  the  oils  are  added,  and  the  mass  is 
then  ran  into  jam  or  bottles.  For  the  fine  phili* 
comes,  the  pomroades  k  la  rose,  orange-flowpr,  an 
bouquet,  geranium,  k  la  tuberense,  etc.,  are  8ub-> 
stituted  for  the  lard. 

Beef  Marrow  PhiKcowte, 

Take  fat,  10  lbs. ;  pommade  k  la  rose,  aaz  mille- 
fleurs,  1  lb. ;  oil  of  <»«sia,  2  lbs.;  oil  of  jasmine,  2 
lbs. ;  spirit  of  roses  If  os. ;  bergamot,  5  drs. ;  spirit 
of  petit-grain,  2^  drs.;  spirit  of  gemaiam,  2} 
drs. ;  spirit  of  wintergreen,  4  drs. ;  inTusion  of  cin- 
chona, 5  drs. ;  pure  rum,  10  drs. ;  esaenee  of  roee^ 
5  drops. 

JfcioaMar  OiL 

Take  oil  of  bensoin,  8  qts. ;  oil  of  noisette,  4  qts. ; 
aloohol,  1  qt. ;  essence  borgamot,  3  os. ;  spirit  of 
musk,  3  OS.;  spirit  of  Portugal,  2  os.;  easenoe  of 
roses,  2  drs.  Mix,  and  keep  the  whole  over  a 
water-bath  for  1  hour.  Then  digest  for  a  week, 
stirring  several  times  daily.    Color  with  alkanet. 

Awuuuliue* 

Mix  in  a  mortar  gum  arable,  2  os. ;  white  boney, 
0  OS.  Reduce  to  a  thick  mass  and  add  3  os.  of 
neutral  white  soap.  This  being  gradually  incorpo- 
rated, add  2  OB.  of  fresh  cold-pressed  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  finally,  the  yolks  of  5  eggs. 

The  paste  has  a  firm  consistence,  and  is  reduced 
by  a  thick  milk  of  pistachio,  made  of  fresh  peeled 
pistach  nuts,  4  os. ;  distilled  rose-water,  4  oi. 
Aromatize  with  ^  dr.  of  bitter  almonds  for  1  lb. 
of  paste.  A  small  portion,  with  a  little  warm 
water,  produces  a  white  lather  of  agreeable  odor. 
This  composition  is  used  to  whiten  and  soften  the 
skin. 

Cold  Cfrectm,  No,  1. 

Take  of  spermaceti  and  white  wax,  each  5  drs.; 
almond  oil,  10  ox.  Liquefy  over  a  water-bath; 
pour  into  a  marble  mortar,  heated  by  boiling  water, 
stir  quickly,  and  add  3^  os.  of  rose-water,  15  gnu 
essence  of  roses,  and  a  few  drops  of  potash  lye. 

Camphor  Cold  Cream, 
Take  of  almond  oil  and  rose-water,  each  1  Ibb ; 
wax  and  spermaceti,  1  oi. ;  camphor,  2  os. ;  otto  of 
rosemary,  1  dr. 

Lotion  for  FreekUe, 

Take  of  corrosive  sublimate,  5  grs. ;  muriatio 
acid,  30  drops;  lump  sugar,  1  os.  ;^alcf>hol,  2  oi.; 
rose-water,  7  os.  Agitate  together  till  all  is  dis- 
solved.   Apply  night  and  morning. 

Another, — Take  of  sal  ammoniac,  2  drs.;  cologne 
water,  1  oi. ;  soft  water,  1  pint.    Mix. 

MilkofBoeee, 

Melt  together  in  a  stoneware  vessel  orer  a  wstef- 
bath,  spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  soap,  each  1  oa 
Rob  in  a  marble  mortar  bitter  almonds,  2  os. ; 
sweet  almonds,  1  lb.  Take  out  |,  and  on  the  re- 
maining i  poar  the  above  mixture,  and  continue 
rubbing.  Then  add  by  degrees  tbe  other  |  of 
tbe  almonds,  always  pestling,  so  as  to  ineorporate 
thoroughly.  In  a  white  glass  bottle  mix  distilled 
water,  1  qt. ;  rose-water  and  spirit  of  rose,  each, 
i  pt  Reserve  1  pt.,  and  gradually  pour  the  mis- 
tore  first  made  intc  the  remaiader. 
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Bnls  and  itmiii  thnwgli  •  elotb,  tben  ntarn 
ihe  vesidaQm  to  the  mortar,  triturate  it  with  the 
reserred  miztare,  strain,  and  mix  with  the  other 
bqaid. 

Kalydorfor  the  CnmpUxhn, 

Take  blanched  bitter  almonds,  1  part;  rose- 
water,  16  parts.  Mix  and  strain,  then  add  5  grs. 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  erery  8  ox.  bottle  of 
the  mixtare,  and  soent  with  rose  or  violeL 

Pomade  for  Chapped  Lipe. 

Take  oxide  of  sine,  1  os. ;  lycopodium  powder, 
1  OB. ;  pomade  rosat,  2  lbs.  Mix,  and  make  into 
a  perfeetly  homogeneous  pomade. 

This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  chapped  tips, 
•nd  is  beneficial  in  oases  of  ulceration  of  the  nails 
of  th^  feet. 

Beliotrope  Sachet, 

Powdered  orris,  2  lbs. ;  Rose  leaTCS,  ground,  1 
lb. ;  Tonqua  beans,  ground,  i  lb. ;  Vanilla  beans, 
i  lb. ;  grain  musk,  ^  os. ;  otto  of  slmonds,  6  drops. 
'Well  mix  by  sifting  in  a  coarse  sieve,  it  is  fit  for  sale. 

Lavender  Sachet, 
Lavender  (lowers,  gronbd,  1  lb. ;  gum  bensoin. 
In  powder,  i  lb. ;  otto  of  lavender,  i  oi. 

MiUeJUur  S^ehei, 

Lavender  flowers,  ground,  orris,  rose  leaves, 
1)ensoin,  each,  1  lb. ;  oinoamon,  allspice,  each,  2 
OS.:  tonqua,  vanilla,  santal,  each,  k  lb.;  musk 
•ad  oivety  each,  2  drs. ;  cloves,  ground,  i  lb. 

Portugal  SaeheL 

Dried  orange  peel,  1  lb. ;  dried  lemon-peel,  ^ 
lb. ;  dried  orris-root,  i  lb. ;  otto  of  orange-peel,  I 
OS.  I  otto  of  neroli,  i  dr. ;  otto  of  lemon^grass,  i  dr. 

Boee  Sachet. 

Rose  heels,  1  lb. ;  santal  wood,  ground,  i  lb. ; 
•tto  of  roses^  i  oi« 

Sanial  Wood  Socket, 

This  is  a  good  and  economical  sachet,  and 
■Imply  consists  of  the  ground  wood.  Santal  wood 
is  to  be  purchased  fh)m  some  of  the  wholesale  dry- 
salters;  the  drug-grinders  n re  the  people  to  re- 
duce it  to  powder  for  yon  —  any  attempt  to  do  so 
9t  borne  will  be  found  unavailable,  on  aooount  of 
Its  toughness. 

Ver9ain€  Sachet. 

Lemon  peel,  dried  and  ground,  1  lb.;  lemon 
thyme,  i  lb. ;  otto  of  lemon-grass,  1  dr. ;  otto  of 
lemon-peel,  i  os. ;  otto  of  bergamot,  1  os. 

Violet  Sachet. 
Black-onrrant  leaves,  rose  leaves,  each,  1  lb. ; 

fowdered  orris-root,  2  lbs.;  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
dr. :  grain  musk,  1  dr. ;  tonqua  beans  and  gum 
bensoin,  each,  i  lb.  Mix  thoroughly  and  keep 
together  a  week  before  offering  for  sale. 

Per/¥me/or  Mouth  Waehee, 

Asamm  Oanadense,  orris  root,  each  1  os.;  strong 
alcohol,  1  pt  Make  a  tincture  and  add  tincture 
of  musk,  1  dr.;  essence  of  millefleurs,^  dr.;  es- 
sence of  patchouli,  20  drops. 

A  Superior  Mouth  Waeh, 
A  close  imitation  of  the  popular  soiodont  It 
cleanses  the  mouth  thoroughly  and  is  destructive 
to  the  parasites  found  in  the  deposits  on  the 
teeth.  Add  white  oastile  soap,  2  drs. ;  alcohol,  3 
fl.  OS. ;  honey,  1  os. ;  perfume  as  above,  4  fl.  os. 
Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  alcohol,  and  add  the 
honey  and  perfume. 

Frangipanni  Sachet. 

Take  orris-root  and  rose-leaves,  each  1  lb. ;  san- 
dal-wood i  lb.;  Tonqua  beans,  }  lb.;  mnsk,  1  dr.; 
airety  i  dr.;  esaenoa  of  roses,  i  dr.    Triturate  the 


musk,  eiret,  and  essence  of  roses,  and  mix  wltk 
the  other  substances  reduced  to  a  powder. 

Peau  d^Eepagne^  or  Spanieh  SHn, 

Is  merely  highly-perfumed  leather.  Take  of  o3 
of  rose,  neroli,  and  santal,  each  i  os. ;  oil  of  lav* 
ender,  verbena,  bergamot,  each  i  os. ;  oil  of  dovM 
and  cinnamon,  each  2  drs.  In  this  dissolve  2  us. 
of  gum  bensoin ;  in  this  steep  good  pieces  of  ws  ite 
leather  fur  a  dsy  or  two,  and  dry  it  over  a  liock 
Prepare  a  pMste  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar  1  dr.  of 
civet  with  1  dr.  of  grain  musk,  and  enough  guss 
tragacanth  mucilage  to  give  a  proper  consistenoe. 
The  leather  is  cut  up  into  pieces  about  4  inchet 
square ;  two  of  these  are  pasted  together  with  the 
above  paste,  placed  between  2  pieces  of  paper, 
weighted  or  pressed  uniil  dry.  It  may  then  bo 
inclosed  in  silk  or  satin.  It  gives  off  its  odoi  for 
years ;  is  much  used  for  perfuming  paper. 

Indian  or  YeUow  Paetile. 

Santal- wood,  in  powder,  1  lb.;  gum  bensoin,  I^ 
lbs.;  gum  tolu,  i  Ih. ;  nitrate  of  potassa,  H  lbs.; 
otto  of  sanbil,  otto  of  cassia,  otto  of  cloves,  each 
3  drs. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  q.  s.,  to  make  the 
whole  into  a  thick  paste.  The  bensoin,  santal- 
wood,  and  tolu  are  to  be  powdered  and  mixed  by 
sifting  them,  adding  the  ottos.  The  nitre,  being 
dissolved  in  the  mucilage,  is  then  added.  After 
well  beating  in  a  mortar,  the  pastils  sre  formed  in 
shape  with  a  pastil  mould,  and  gradually  dried. 

The  Chinese  jostioks  are  of  a  similsr  composi- 
tion, but  contain  no  tolu.  Jostioks  are  burned  aa 
incense  in  the  temples  of  the  Buddhist,  in  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire,  and  to  such  an  exteut  as  greatly  to 
enhance  the  ralue  of  santal- wood. 

Dr.  Parie'e  Paetile. 

Bensoin,  oascarilla,  each  i  lb.;  myrrh,  1|  oi.; 
charcoal,  li  lb.;  otto  of  nutmegs,  otto  of  cloveSp 
each  I  OS.;  nitre,  2  os.    Mix  as  in  the  preceding. 

Per/umer^e  Paetile, 

Well-burned  eharooal,  1  lb. ;  tolu,  yanilla  pods^ 
cloves,  each  k  lb.;  bensoin,  |  lb.;  otto  of  santal, 
otto  of  neroli,  each  2  drs. ;  nitre,  H  os;  bensoin,  f 
lb. ;  otto  of  santal,  otto  of  neroli,  each  2  dr. ;  nitra^ 
I^  OS. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  q.  s. 

Pieee^e  PaeHle. 

Willow  eharooal,  ^  lb. ;  bensoic  acid,  6  os, ;  otto 
of  thyme,  otto  of  caraway,  otto  of  rose,  otto  of 
lavender,  otto  of  cloves,  otto  of  santal,  each  i  dr. 
Prior  to  mixing  dissolve  |  os.  nitre  in  i  pt  of  dis- 
tilled or  ordinary  rose-water;  with  this  solution 
thoroughly  wet  the  charcoal,  and  then  allow  it  to 
dry  in  a  warm  place.  When  the  thus  nitrated 
charcoal  is  quite  dry,  pour  over  it  the  mixed 
ottoes,  and  stir  in  the  flowers  of  bensoin.  When 
well  mixed  by  sifting  (the  sieve  is  a  better  tool  for 
mixing  powders  than  the  pestle  and  mortar),  with 
enough  mucilage  to  bind  the  whole  together,  and 
the  less  that  is  used  the  better. 

Caehou  AromatieS, 
Take  of  extract  of  liqnorioe  and  water,  each  8^ 
Of. ;  dissolve  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  add 
Bengal  catechu,  in  powder,  462  grs.;  gum  arable^ 
in  powder,  231  grs.  Bvaporate  to  the  consistenoo 
of  an  extract,  and  then  incorporate  the  following 
substances,  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder: 
Mastic,  oascarilla,  charcoal,  and  orris-root,  each 
80  grs.  Reduce  the  mass  to  a  proper  eousistenoe, 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  then  add  Englidh  oil 
of  peppermint,  30  drops;  tincture  of  ambergris 
and  tincture  of  musk,  each  6  drops.;  pour  it  on 
an  oiled  slab,  and  spread  it  out,  by  means  of  a 
roller,  to  the  thickness  of  a  sixpenny  piece.  Aftcur 
it  has  cooled,  apply  some  folds  of  blotting-paper, 
to  absorb  any  adhering  oU|  moisten  the  surfaoo. 
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with  water,  aad  tben  ooyer  it  with  the  flheets  of 
•ilver-leaf.  It  mnst  dow  be  allowed  to  dry,  then 
eat  into  very  thio  stripe*  and  these  again  dirided 
Into  small  pieees,  about  the  site  of  a  fenagreek  seed. 

60APS. 

Hard  soaps  are  made  by  boiling  oils  or  fats  with 
a  lye  of  eanstic  soda.  In  soft  soaps  the  lye  is  pot- 
ash. Resin  is  used  in  yellow  soaps,  as  it  seres 
fat.  Silicate  of  soda  is  now  frequently  used  in- 
■tead ;  it  gires  a  white  soap,  which  has  no  offen- 
lAr9  smell,  end  has  not  the  stickiness  of  resin  soap. 
Frentiss'  Washing  and  Scouring  Solution  is  pure 
silicate  of  soda.  Besides  refuse  fat,  the  palm  and 
eoooa-nut  oils  are  largely  used  as  a  basis  for  soap. 
Castile  soap  is  made  from  olire  oil,  and  is  mottlMl 
by  iron. 

Soft  Soap. 

Add  8  galls,  of  rain  or  other  soft  water  to  1  lb. 
of  saponified  or  eoneentrated  lye ;  boil  it  and  put 
into  it  A  lbs.  of  tallow  or  soap -fat  When  the  so- 
lution .beoomes  dear,  add  12  galls,  more  of  water. 
It  is  ready  for  use  when  oold. 

Scmited  Soapt, 
Cut  the  soap  into  thin  shavings,  and  heat  it 
with  enough  water  until  liquefied.    Let  it  cool  to 
135**  Fahr.,  and  add  the  ooloring  matter  and  per- 
fumes. 

Almcnd  Soap. 

To  1  owt  of  the  best  hard  onrd  soap  add  20  of 
M.  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  essence  of  Mirban 
(p.  291). 

Bote  Soap. 

Put  into  a  copper  Tessel,  placed  in  boiling  water* 
20  lbs.  of  white  cord  soap  and  30  lbs.  of  olive  oil 
soap,  both  cut  into  thin  shavings ;  add  5  lbs.  of 
soft  water,  or  rose-water;  keep  the  heat  below 
boiling  until  the  soap  is  uniformly  liquified,  and 
then  add  12  oi.  of  finely-sifted  vermillion,  or 
enough  to  give  the  required  color.  Withdraw 
from  the  fire  and,  when  safiioiently  cool,  add  8^ 
01.  otto  of  roses»  i  oi.  oil  of  cloves,  i  oi.  oil  of  cin- 
namon, and  2^  oi.  oil  of  bergamot.  Por  cheap 
•oap  use  less  perfume. 

JEftm^jf  Soap. 

White  cnrd  soap,  1^  lbs.;  Windsor  soap,  i  lb. 
Ont  into  shavings  and  liquefy  as  before  directed ; 
tiien  add  4  ox.  of  honey,  and  keep  it  melted  until 
most  of  the  water  is  evaporated.  Perfume  wiUi 
any  of  the  essential  oils. 

Floating  Soapt 
Are  made  by  beating  up  soaps,  liquefied  as  before 
directed,  so  as  to  incorporate  a  certain  quantity 
of  air. 

TrantparmU  Soap§ 
Are  made  by  dissolving  white  soap  in  alcohol  and 
evaporating.  By  the  use  of  a  still  most  of  the  al- 
cohol may  be  recovered.  They  are  made  round 
by  moulding  with  a  drinking-glass,  and  tiken  are 
known  as  wash-balls. 

Oljfcerine  Soap. 
Cut  the  soap  into  fine  shavings,  dry,  and  powder 
It.  Dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  water  by  the  aid  of  a  water-bath.  When  the 
greater  part  of  the  alcohol  has  been  evaporated, 
add  a  corresponding  quantity  of  glycerine. 

WimtUor  Soap. 
White  tallow  scraps,  20  lbs.;  essence  of  bernmot, 
os;  oarvi,  0  drs.;  cloves,  4  drs.;  thyme,!  os. 

Saponaceout  Cream  of  Almond*  {Crime  it^Amandea 

amer{$.) 
The  preparation  sold  under  this  name  is  a  pot- 
ash soft  soap,  made  with  lard  and  perfumed  with 
•ssential  oil  of  almonds.    It  has  a  beautifol  pearly 


appearance,  and  makes  an  «zeelWnt  lather  with  • 
brush,  and  has  met  with  an  extensive  denannd  a« 
a  shav ing-soap,  especially  in  Paris.  It  is  prepared 
thus :  Take  of  fine  clarified  lard,  7  lbs. ;  potask 
lye,  containing  about  26  per  cent,  of  oaustie  pot- 
ash, 8  lbs.  12  OS.;  rectified  spirit,  2  os.;  essential 
oil  of  almonds,  2  drs.  Melt  the  lard  in  a  poredain 
vessel,  by  a  salt-water  bath  or  a  steam-heat  nnder 
15  lbs.  pressure,  then  run  in  the  lye  vrry  Wow/y, 
agitating  continually  from  right  to  left  during  the 
whole  time;  when  abtmt  half  the  lye  is  run  in  the 
mixture  begins  to  curdle ;  it  will,  however,  finally 
become  so  firm  and  compact  that  it  eannot  be 
stirred,  if  the  operation  is  snecessAil.  The  soap 
is  now  finished,  but  is  not  pearly;  it  will,  how- 
ever, assume  that  appearance  by  long  trituration 
in  a  mortar,  gradually  adding  the  alcohol,  in 
which  is  previously  dissolved  the  perfhme. 

Tooth  Powder. 

Take  precipitated  chalk  and  powdered  orria- 
root,  eaon  1  lb.;  carmine  and  powdered  sugar, 
each  16  grs. ;  essence  rose  and  essence  neroli,  each 
OOgrs. 

Tooik  jPasla. 

Honey,  preoipitated  ehalk,  powdered  orris-root, 
each  8  os. ;  tincture  of  opium,  taneture  of  myrrhy 
each  1|  drs. ;  essence  of  rose,  doves,  and  nutmeg, 
each  \  dr. 

Clurrtoal  Tootk  Powder. 

Finely  powdered  charcoal,  sngar,  eaeh  3  oi. ; 
oil  of  cloves,  6  drops. 

Another.  —  Finely  powdered  charcoal  and  red 
Peruvian  bark,  eaeh  2  os.;  sugar,  1  oi.;  oil  of 
spearmint,  8  drops. 

Charcoal  Tooth  Patte. 

Finely  powdered  charcoal,  white  honey,  and 
vanilla  candy,  each  2  os. ;  red  bark,  1  os. ;  oil  of 
rose  or  mint,  8  drops.   Mix  the  whole  into  a  pasta. 

AROMATIC  YINBOARS. 
In  making  these  the  vinegar  known  aa  No.  8 
may  be  used.    Vinegar  of  25  to  80  per  oenU  is 
required  to  dissolve  essential  oils. 

Tarraffon  {JSatraffon)  Vinoffar. 

Tarragon  ( Artemesia  draoonculns),  1  lb. ;  strong 
vinegar,  1  gal.  The  herb  should  be  gathered  bo- 
fore  blossoming.   This  may  be  diluted  when  used. 

Vinaigre  auxjlnee  herhee. 

Tarragon,  12  os. ;  basil,  laurel  leaves,  each,  4 
08. ;  shallots,  2  oz. ;  strong  vinegar,  ^  gal.  Let 
them  soak  for  a  week  or  two,  and  strain.  It  is  too 
Rtrong  for  use,  but  is  added  to  taUe  vinegar  to 
improve  its  flavor. 

Cologne  Vinegar. 

Add  to  each  quart  of  cologne  water,  1  os.  of 
No.  8  vinegar. 

Aromatic  Vinegar. 

Concentrated  acetic  add,  8  os. ;  oil  of  Bnglisk 
lavender,  2  drs. ;  oil  of  English  rosemary,  1  dr. ; 
oil  dovesy  1  dr. ;  oil  of  camphor,  1  os. 

Henry'e  Vinegar, 

Dried  leaves  of  rosemary,  me,  wormwood,  sage, 
mint,  and  lavender  flowers,  eaeh  ^  os. ;  braised 
nutmeg,  cloves,  angelica  root,  and  camphor,  each, 
i  OS. ;  alcohol,  rectUied,  4  oi.;  concentniced  acetis 
add,  16  oz.  Macerate  the  materials  for  a  Jay  in 
the  spirit ;  then  add  the  add,  and  digest  for  a 
week  longer,  at  a  temperature  of  about  70®  Fahr. 
Finally,  press  ont  the  now  arematised  aoid,  aad 
filter  it 

Vinagr9  dee  gnatre  Volemn^  or  Fwtr  Tkiieee^ 

VvMgar. 

Take  fresh  tops  of  oommoii  woimwoodt  Boaan 
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wonnw0ody  roBemaiy,  nge,  mint,  Mid  me,  of 
•aoh  f  OS. ;  larendor  flowMS,  1  os. ;  garlic,  ealamus 
aromatious,  oianamoD,  oiorea,  and  nutmeg,  eaeh  1 
dr.;  eampkor,  i  oa.;  aloohol,  or  brand j.  1  os. ; 
atrong  vinegar,  4  pts.  Digest  all  the  materials, 
except  the  camphor  and  spirit,  in  a  closely  eor- 
ered  veMel  fer  »  fortnight,  at  a  summer  heat; 
then  express  and  filter  the  Tinaigre  produced,  and 
add  the  camphor  prerioiuly  dissolved  in  the 
brandj  or  spirit. 

Bygienie  Vin^ar. 

Brandy,  1  pint;  oQ  of  cloves,  t  dr. ;  oil  of  laven- 
der, I  dr. ;  oil  of  maijomm,  i  dr. ;  gum  benzoin, 
1  oa.    Macerate  these  together  for  a  few  hours, 


then  add  brown  vin||;d^  Vp^LyMntt 
filter,  if  requisite,  to 

ToiUt  Vin^ga^^ifMt^l^aiU}/ 
Bxtract  of  cassia,  i  pt7^ii|ul  Of  orri«,  }  pt ; 
esprit  de  rose,  triple,  i  pt. ;  whiie  wine  vinegar, 
2  pts. 

Toilet  Vinegar  (d  la  Rot), 
Dried  rose  leaves,  4  os. ;  esprit  de  rose,  tripl% 
i  pL ;  white  wine  vinegar,  2  pts.    Maoetate  in  a 
close  vessel  for  a  fortnight,  then  filter  and  bottle 
for  sale. 

Camphorated  Vimegar. 
Camphor,  6  drs. ;  alcohol  2  os. ;  strong  vinegar, 
1  lb.    Powder  the  camphor,  by  the  aid  of  th« 
alcohol,  in  a  mortar,  and  add  the  vinegar. 


BLEA-OHING  and  SCOTJRINa. 


To  BUaeh  C^At,  <fr«. 
The  mode  of  bleaching  which  least  injures  the 
texture  of  cloth  formed  of  vegetable  snbtanoes,  is 
that  effected  by  merely  exposing  it  in  a  moistened 
state  to  the  atmosphere,  after  having  been  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  hot  the  length  of 
time  and  other  inconveniences  attending  this  pro- 
oees,  lead  to  the  use  of  more  active  chemical  oper- 
ations. 

It  is  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the 
eoloring  matter  of  the  oloth,  that  it  is  deprived  of 
its  hue,  and  the  different  processes  employed  must 
be  adapted  to  prepare  it  for  this  combination,  and 
render  it  as  perfect  as  possible  without  destroying 
its  texture,  an  effect  which,  however,  must  neces- 
sarily ensue  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  all  bodies.    The  operation 
of  bleaching  requires  4  distinct  processes.     First, 
to  remove  the  impuritieii,  with  which  the  threads 
are  covered  in  the  operation  of  spinning,  which  is 
ealled  the  weaver's  dressing.   This  may  be  effected 
by  soaking  the  cloth  for  some  hours  in  warm  wnter, 
and  ihen  boiling  it  in  an  alkaline  lye,  prepnred 
with  20  parts  of  water,  and  I  part  of  pearlash, 
rendered  more  active  by  being  mixed  with  ^  of 
lime.     After  it  has  been  boiled  for  some  hours  in 
this  solution,  it  is  to  be  well  washed  with  water, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  second  process.     The 
solution  of  chlurideof  limemustbe  of  such  strength 
as  nearly  to  destroy  the  color  of  a  solution  of  indi- 
go in  water,  slightly  acidulated  with  »ulphurio 
susid.   The  cloth  is  to  be  alternately  steeped  in  this 
liquor,  and  a  solution  (made  as  before  directed), 
4  or  5  times,  using  fresh  liquor  at  each  process. 
It  is  then  to  be  well  rubbed  and  washed  with  soft 
soap  and  water,  which  prepares  it  for  the  last 
process. 

The  steeping  is  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  from  00  to  100  parts  of  water,  the 
strength  being  thus  varied  according  to  the  tex- 
ture of  the  cloth.  This  dissolves  the  remaining 
eoloring  matter  which  bad  resisted  the  action  of 
sklkali,  and  the  chloride  of  lime,  as  well  as  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  contained  in  all  vegetable  mntter. 
The  cloth  is  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
days,  and  watered,  to  carry  off  any  remains  of  the 
acids,  and  remove  the  unpleasant  odor  it  acquires 
from  the  chloride  of  lime  and  potash. 
^  Bteaehing  Salt, 

Commonly  called  chloride  of  lime,  is  made  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  over  moistened  lime.  It  is  a 
moist  greyish  powder,  soluble  in  10  parts  of  water. 


any  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime  remaining  undis- 
solved. It  deteriorates  by  keeping ;  when  freshly 
made  it  may  contain  30  per  cent  of  chlorine,  but 
often  has  less  than  10  per  cent.  It  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  yielding  chlorine.  It  consists  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium,  with 
water  and  excess  of  lime. 

Chiorimeirg, 

The  bleaching  power  of  chloride  of  lime  is  often 
estimated,  as  ai>ove  stated,  by  the  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  which  a  certain 
weight  will  deprive  of  its  blue  color.  But  as  the 
indigo  solution  alters  by  keeping,  this  method  is 
not  unobjectionable. 

Mr.  Qraham's  test  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
10  grains  of  chlorine  are  capable  of  converting 
77.f  grains  of  protoeulphate  of  iron  (copperas, 
green  vitrei)  into  persulphate.  Seventy-eight  grains 
of  green  vitriol  (powdered  and  dried  by  strong 
pressure  between  folds  of  cloth)  are  dissolved  in 
about  2  08.  of  water,  which  may  be  acidulated  by 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  Fifty 
grs.  of  the  bleaching  salt  to  be  examined  are  dis- 
solved in  about  2  os.  of  tepid  water,  by  trituration 
in  a  mortar.  This  is  trajsferred  to  a  graduated 
glass  vessel,  which  is  filled  to  its  0  with  pure 
water.  The  solution  thus  made  is  poured  gradu- 
ally into  that  of  the  iron,  until  it  is  entirely  per- 
oxidised.  To  test  this  we  have  a  solution  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash). This  gives  a  precipitate  only  with  the  sialts 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  spattered  in  drops 
over  the  surface  of  a  plate,  and  after  each  addi- 
tion of  the  chlorine  solution,  a  drop  of  the  iron 
solution,  on  the  end  of  a  rod,  is  touched  to  the 
ferricyanide  solution.  When  a  deep  blue  preci- 
J^itate  is  no  longer  formed,  an  amount  of  sail 
equal  to  10  grains  of  chlorine  has  been  used.  By 
noting  what  portion  of  the  whole  solution  has 
been  employed,  the  percentage  of  chlorine  may  bs 
determined. 

To  Bleach  Cotton, 

The  first  operation  consists  in  scouring  it  in  a 
slight  alkaline  solution ;  or  what  is  better,  by  ex- 
posure to  steam.  It  is  afterwards  put  into  a  basket 
and  rinsed  in  running  water.  The  immersion  of 
cotton  in  an  alkaline  ley,  however  it  may  be 
rinsed,  always  leaves  with  it  an  earthy  deposit 
It  is  well  known  that  cotton  bears  the  action  of 
asids  better  than  hemp  or  flax  ;  that  time  is  even 
necessary  before  the  action  of  them  cnn  be  preju- 
dicial to  it;  and  by  taking  advanUge  of  this  val- 
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«Ab1«  propartj  in  regard  lo  bleaching,  meana  hare 
been  found  to  free  it  from  the  earthj  deposit  by 
preHing  down  the  cotton  in  a  very  weak  solution 
of  sulphttrio  aoid,  and  efterwarda  removing  the 
aoid  by  washing,  left  too  long  remaining  in  it 
•hoald  destroy  the  cotton. 

To  BUaeh  Wool. 

The  first  kind  of  bleaching  to  which  wool  is 
■objected,  is  to  free  it  fh>m  grease.  This  opera- 
tion is  called  scooring.  In  mana factories,  it  is 
generally  performed  by  an  ammoniacal  lye,  formed 
of  5  measnrea  of  rirer  water  and  1  of  stale  urine ; 
the  wool  is  immersed  for  about  20  minutes  in  a 
bath  of  this  mixture  heated  to  56°;  it  is  then 
taken  out,  suffered  to  drain,  and  then  rinsed  in 
running  water.  This  manipulation  softens  the 
wool,  and  gives  it  the  first  degree  of  whitenesa. 
It  is  then  repeated  a  second,  and  even  a  third 
time;  after  which  the  wool  is  fit  to  be  employed. 
In  some  places,  scouring  is  performed  with  water 
ilightly  impregnated  with  soap;  and  indeed,  for 
Taluable  articles,  this  process  is  preferable;  but 
it  is  too  expensive  for  articles  of  less  value.  Bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  and  bensine  have  been  em- 
ployed in  cleansing  wool.  The  fat  may  be  saved 
by  distilling  off  the  solvent,  which  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  unites  very  easily  with 
water;  and  in  this  combination  it  may  be  em- 
ployed for  bleaching  wool  and  silk. 

To  Prepare  the  SMipkuroua  Add. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  used  either  as  gas  or  in  solu- 
tion in  water,  which  dissolves  60  times  its  volume 
of  the  gas.  In  the  former  case  sulphur  is  burned 
in  a  close,  moist  room  in  which  the  stuffs  (moist- 
ened) are  hung.  Two  exposurea,  of  24  hours 
each,  suffice  for  wool. 

To  get  a  solution  of  sulphurous  aoid.  the  cheapest 
and  best  plan  is  to  heat  in  a  glass  retort  12  oi. 
sulphuric  acid  and  2  oc.  of  sulphur.  The  gas, 
which  comes  off  quietly,  is  collected  in  a  large 
bottle  partially  filled  with  water;  or  better  a  series 
of  bottles,  so  connected  together  that  the  gas  must 
pass  successively  through  the  water  contained  in 
each.  I 

To  Full  Clotht,  Woollen§f  etc. 

The  method  of  fulling  woollen  stuffs  with  soap, 
is  this :  A  colored  cloth  of  about  45  ells,  is  to  be 
laid  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  trough  of  a  fuUiug 
mill  without  first  soaking  it  in  water,  as  is  com- 
monly practised  in  many  pliices.  To  full  this 
trough  of  cloth,  15  lbs.  of  soap  are  required ;  i  of 
which  is  to  be  melted  in  2  pails  of  river  or  spring- 
water,  made  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear  it 
This  solution  is  to  be  poured  by  little  and  little 
upon  the  cloth,  in  proportion  as  it  is  laid  in  the 
trough ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  taken  out  and 
stretched.  This  done,  the  cloth  is  immediately 
returned  into  the  same  trough,  without  any  new 
ioap,  and  there  fulled  for  2  hours  more.  Then 
taken  out,  it  is  rung  well,  to  express  all  the  grease 
and  filth.  After  the  second  fulling  the  remainder 
of  the  soap  is  dissolved  in,  as  in  the  former,  and 
caKt  4  different  times  on  the  cloth,  remembering 
to  take  out  the  cloth  every  two  hours  to  stretch 
it,  and  undo  the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  has  ac- 
quired in  the  trough.  When  sufficiently  fulled 
and  brought  to  the  quality  and  thickness  required, 
scour  it  in  hot  water,  keeping  it  in  the  trough  till 
it  is  quite  dean.  As  to  white  cloths,  as  these  fhll 
more  easily  and  in  less  time  than  colored  ones,  a 
third  part  of  the  soap  may  be  spared. 

To  BUach  SUk. 
Take  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  so  weak  as  to 
make  only  a  fourth  of  a  degree,  at  most,  of  the 


areometer  for  salta,  and  fill  with  it  the  boilar  of 
the  apparatus  for  bleaching  with  steam.  Cha.rga 
the  friunes  with  skeins  of  raw  silk,  and  place 
them  in  the  apparatus  untU  it  is  full ;  then  close 
the  door  and  make  the  solfitioii  boiL  Having 
continued  the  ebullition  fur  12  hours,  slacken  the 
fire  and  open  the  door  of  the  apparatus.  The 
heat  of  the  steam,  which  is  always  above  260°, 
will  have  been  sufficient  to  free  the  silk  from  the 
gum,  and  to  scour  it.  Wash  the  skeins  in  warm 
water,  and  having  wrung  tb^im,  place  them  again 
on  the  frames  in  the  apparatus,  to  undergo  a 
second  boiling.  Then  wa^h  them  sereral  timea 
in  water,  and  immerM  them  in  water  somewhat 
soapy,  to  give  them  a  little  softness.  Notwith- 
standing the  whiteness  which  silk  acquires  by 
these  different  operations,  it  must  be  carried  to  a 
higher  degree  of  splendor  by  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  in  a  olo»e  chamber, 
or  by  immersing  it  in  sulphurous  acid,  as  before 
recommended  in  wooL 

To  Bleaek  Prinla  and  PrmUd  Booh9. 

Simple  immersion  in  chlorine  gas,  letting  the 
article  remain  in  it  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of 
time,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  liquor,  will 
be  sufficient  to  whiten  an  engraving.  If  it  ia  re- 
quired to  whiten  the  paper  of  a  bound  book,  as  it 
is  necessary  that  all  the  leaves  should  be  aetod  on 
by  the  gas,  care  must  be  taken  to  open  the  book 
well,  and  to  make  the  boards  rest  on  the  edge  of 
the  vessel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  paper  alone 
shall  be  dipped  in  the  gas.  The  leaves  must  be 
separated  from  esch  other,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  equally  acted  on  on  both  sides.  Chlorine 
water,  freshly  mi^e*  will  answer  instead  of  the  gaa 

Hare**  Method  of  Bleaching  Shell-lac. 

Dissolve  in  an  iron  kettle  1  part  of  pearlash  in 
about  8  parts  of  water,  add  1  part  of  shell  or  seed- 
lac,  and  beat  the  whole  to  ebullition.  When  the 
lac  is  dissolved  cool  the  solution  and  impregnate 
it  with  chlorine,  till  the  lac  ia  all  precipitated. 

To  Wath  ChintM. 

Take  2  lbs.  of  rice,  boil  it  in  2  galls,  of  water 
till  soft ;  then  pour  the  whole  into  a  tub ;  let  it 
stand  till  about  the  warmth  in  general  used  for 
colored  linens ;  then  put  the  chinti  in,  and  use 
the  rice  instead  of  soap ;  wash  it  in  this  till  the 
dirt  appears  to  be  out,  then  boil  the  same  quantity 
as  above,  but  strain  the  rice  from  the  water,  and 
mix  it  in  warm  clear  v^ater.  Wash  in  this  till 
quite  clean ;  afterwards  rinse  it  in  the  water  which 
the  rice  has  been  boiled  in,  and  this  will  answer 
the  end  of  starch,  and  no  dew  will  affect  it.  If  a 
gown  it  must  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  when  dried 
be  careful  to  hang  it  as  smooth  as  possible;  after 
it  is  dry  rub  it  with  a  sleek  stone,  but  use  no  iron. 

To  Waeh  Fine  Laee  or  Linen. 

Take  I  galL  of  furse  blossoms  and  bum  them 
to  ashes,  then  boil  them  in  6  qts.  of  soft  water; 
this,  when  fine,  use  in  washing  with  the  suds,. as 
occasion  requires,  and  the  linen,  etc,  will  not  only 
be  exceedingly  white,  but  it  is  done  with  half  the 
soap  and  little  trouble. 

To  Clean  Black  and  White  SareeneU. 

Lay  these  smooth  and  even  upon  a  board,  spread 
a  little  soap  over  the  dirty  places ;  then  make  a 
lather  with  Castile  soap,  and  with  a  common  brush 
dip  it  in,  pass  it  over  the  long  way,  and  repeat  it 
in  this  manner  till  one  fide  is  sufficiently  scoured ; 
use  the  other  in  the  same  manner;  then  put  it 
into  hot  water,  and  there  let  it  lie,  till  you  have 
prepared  some  cold  water,  wherein  a  small  quan- 
tity of  gum  arable  has  been  dissolved.    Now  rinse 
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tifcen  well,  Uke  them  c«t  and  fold  them,  preseing 
out  the  water  with  the  hands  on  the  board,  and 
keeping  them  under  the  handa  till  they  are  dry ; 
at  which  time  have  brimstone  ready  to  dry  them 
•ver,  till  they  are  ready  for  smoothing,  which 
ina«t  be  done  on  the  right  side^  with  a  moderately 
hot  iron. 

To  Wtuh  and  S(ain  Tiffanies. 

Let  the  heme  of  the  tiffanies  be  at  first  only  a 
little  soaped,  then  having  a  lather  of  soap,  put. 
them  into  it  hot,  and  wash  them  very  gently  for 
fear  they  should  be  crumpled :  and  when  they  are 
olean  rinse  them  in  warm  water,  in  which  a  little 
^m  arable  has  been  dissolved,  keeping  them  from 
the  air  as  much  as  possible;  then  add  a  lump  of 
starch,  wet  the  tiffanies  with  a  soft  linen  rag,  and 
fold  them  up  in  a  dean  cloth,  pressing  them  till 
they  are  nearly  dry;  after  which  put  them  near  the 
fire,  and  fiuish  the  drying  over  brimstone;  then 
shape  them  properly  by  gently  ironing  them. 

To  Wath  and  Starch  Latent. 
Lawns  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former,  only  observe  to  iron  them  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  use  gum  arable  water  instead  of  starch, 
and,  aeoording  to  what  has  been  directed  for  sar- 
eenets,  any  eulored  silks  may  be  starched,  abating 
or  augmenting  the  gum- water  as  may  be  thought 
fity  aouording  to  the  stiffness  intended. 

To  CU*€n  Buff-eolored  Cloth. 

Take  tobaooo-pipe  day,  and  mix  it  with  water 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  lime-water  used  for  white* 
washing  rooms;  spread  this  over  the  doth,  and 
when  it  is  dry  rub  it  off  with  a  brush,  and  the 

sloth  will  look  extremely  welL 

« 

To  make  SaponaeeouM  Lye  for  Wathing, 
Boil  together  in  a  sufl&oient  quantity  of  water,  1 
gall,  of  good  wood- ashes  and  2  or  3  handfuls  of 
fresh-burnt  lime.  Leave  the  lixivium  at  rest  till 
the  extraneous  matters  have  been  deposited  at  the 
bottom,  or  thrown  to  the  surface  to  be  skimmed 
off".  Then  draw  off  the  pure  lixivium,  add  to  it 
oil,  to  abont  a  thirtieth  or  fortieth  part  of  its  own 
quantity.  The  mixture  will  be  a  liquor  white  as 
milk,  citable  of  frothing  like  soap-water,  and  in 
dilution  with  water  perfectly  fit  to  communicate 
snifioient  whiteness  to  linen.  This  liquor  may  be 
prepared  from  wood-ashes  of  all  sorts,  and  from 
rancid  grease,  oil  or  butter.  It  is  therefore  highly 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  economist.  When  the 
ashes  are  suspected  to  be  unusually  deficient  in 
alkali,  a  small  addition  of  pulverised  potash  or 
soda  may  be  made  to  the  lixivium. 

To  CUan  and  Siareh  Point  Laee. 

Fix  the  lace  in  a  prepared  tent,  draw  it  straight, 
make  a  warm  lather  of  Castile  soap,  and,  with  a 
fine  brush  dipped  in,  rub  over  the  point  gently; 
and  when  it  is  dean  on  one  side  do  the  same  to 
the  other;  then  throw  some  dean  water  on  it,  in 
which  a  little  alum  has  been  dissolved,  to  take  off 
the  suds,  and  having  some  thin  starch  go  over 
with  the  same  on  the  wrong  side,  and  iron  it  on 
the  same  aide  when  dry,  then  open  it  with  a  bod- 
kin and  set  it  in  order. 

To  olean  point  lace,  if  not  very  dirty,  without 
washing,  fix  it  in  a  tent  as  the  former,  and  go 
ovar  with  fine  bread,  the  crust  being  pared  off,  and 
wh«n  it  is  done  dust  oat  the  crumbs,  etc 

To  CUan  White  Vei/e. 

Put  the  veil  in  a  eolation  of  white  soap,  and  let 
U  simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.  Squeese  it  in 
some  warm  water  and  soap  till  quite  clean.  Rinse 
it  from  soap,  and  then  in  clean  cold  water,  in 
which  is  a  drop  of  liquid  blue.   Then  poor  boiling 


water  vpon  a  teaspoonfal  of  stareb,  ma  the  tsS 
through  this,  and  dear  it  wdl  by  slapping  ife- 
Afterwards  pin  it  out,  keeping  the  edges  straight 
and  even. 

To  CUan  Black  VeiU. 

Pass  them  throngh  a  warm  liquor  of  holloek's 
gall  and  water ;  rinse  in  cold  water ;  then  take  a 
small  piece  of  glue,  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  and 
pass  the  veil  through  it;  dap  i^  and  frame  it  ts 
dry. 

To  CUan  WhiU  Satin  and  Flowered  Silke. 

Mix  sifted  stale  bread- erambs  with  powder  blue^ 
and  rah  it  thoroughly  all  over,  then  shake  it  well, 
and  dust  it  with  dean  soft  doths.  Afterwards, 
where  there  are  any  gold  or  silver  flowers,  take  a 
piece  of  crimson  ingrain  yelvst^  rub  the  flowers 
with  ity  which  will  restore  them  to  their  origiiMl 
lustre. 

Another  Method, 

Pass  them  through  a  solation  of  flne  hard  soapy 
at  a  hand  heat,  drawing  them  throngh  the  hand. 
Rinse  in  lukewarm  water,  dry  and  finish  by  pin- 
ning out  Brush  the  flossy  or  bright  side  with  a 
clean  dothes-bmsh  the  way  of  the  nap.  Finish 
them  by  dipping  a  sponge  into  a  sise,  made  bj 
boiling  isinglass  in  water,  and  rnb  the  wrong  aids. 
Rinse  out  a  second  time,  and  brush  and  dry  near 
a  fire  or  in  a  warm  room. 

Silks  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  not 
brushed.  If  the  silks  are  for  dyeing,  instead  of 
passing  them  through  a  solution  of  soap  and  water 
they  musi  be  boiled  off;  but  if  the  silks  are  very 
stout,  the  water  must  only  be  of  heat  sufficient  ts 
extract  the  dirt,  and  when  rinsed  in  warm  water 
they  are  in  a  state  for  the  dye. 

Another  Method, 

Strew  French  chalk  over  them,  and  brash  it  off 
with  a  hard  brush  once  or  twioe. 

To  Clean  OtUred  Silke  of  all  kinde. 

Put  some  soft  soap  into  boiling  watef,  and  beat 
it  till  dissolved  in  a  strong  lather.  At  a  hand  heat 
put  in  the  article.  If  strong,  it  may  be  nibbed  as 
in  washing;  rinse  it  quickly  in  warm  water,  and 
add  oil  of  vitriol,  sufficient  to  give  another  water  a 
sourish  taste,  if  for  bright  yellow,  crimsons,  ma- 
roons, and  sc^iriets ;  but  for  oranges,  fawns,  browns, 
or  their  shades,  nse  no  acid.  For  bright  scarlet, 
use  a  solution  of  tin.  Qently  squeese  and  then 
roll  it  in  a  coarse  sheet,  and  wring  it.  Ilang  it  in 
a  warm  room  to  dry,  and  finish  it  by  ealendering 
or  mangling. 

For  pinks,  rose  colors,  and  thin  shades,  etc.,  in- 
stead of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  solution  of  tin,  prefer 
lemon -Juice,  or  white  tartar,  or  vinegar. 

For  blues,  purples,  and  their  shades,  add  a  small 
quantity  of  pearlash ;  it  will  restore  the  colors. 
Wash  the  articles  like  a  linen  garment,  but  in- 
stead of  wringing  gently  squeese  and  sheet  them, 
and  when  dry  finish  them  with  flne  gum-water  or 
dissolved  isinglass,  to  which  add  some  pearlash, 
rubbed  on  the  wrong  side;  then  pin -them  ouL 

Blues  of  all  shades  are  dyed  with  archil,  and 
afterwards  dipped  in  a  vat;  twice  cleaning  with 
pearlash  restores  the  color.  For  olive  greens,  a 
small  quantity  of  verdigris  dissolved  in  water,  or 
a  solution  of  copper  mixed  with  the  water,  will 
revive  the  color  again.  Qrease  spots  may  be  re- 
moved by  benzine. 

To  Clean  Black  Silke. 

To  bullock's  gall  add  boiling  water  sufficient  to 
make  it  warm,  and  with  a  clean  cponge  rub  the 
silk  well  on  both  sides;  squeese  it  well  out,  and 
proceed  again  in  Uke  manner.  Rinse  it  in  spring* 
water,  and  change  the  water  till  perfectly  olean ; 
dry  it  in  the  air,  and  pin  it  oat  on  a  tabls ;  hot 
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tot  dip  the  spoBg*  In  glaa- water,  and  nb  it  on 
the  wrong  eide ;  then  drj  it  before  a  lire. 

To  Dip  Rntty  Blaeh  Silk: 
If  ft  requires  to  be  red  dyed,  boil  logwood,  aad 
In  hall  an  hour  put  in  the  silk  and  let  it  simmer 
bidf  an  hoar.  Take  it  ont,  and  dissolve  a  little 
bine  vitriol  and  green  copperas,  oool  the  copper, 
lei  it  simmer  i  hour,  then  dry  it  over  a  stick  in 
the  i^r.  If  not  red  dyed,  pin  it  out,  and  rinse  it 
in  spring  water,  in  which  i  teaspoonful  of  oil  of 
vitriol  has  been  put  Work  it  about  5  minutes, 
rinse  it  in  oold  water,  and  finish  it  by  pinning  and 
nibbing  it  with  gam- water. 

To  Clean  Silk  StoekingB. 

Wash  with  soap  aad  water,  and  simmer  them 
Sn  the  same  for  10  minutes,  rinsing  in  oold  water, 
^or  blue  oast,  put  1  drop  of  liquid  blue  into  a  pan 
of  oold  spring-water;  run  the  stookings  through 
this  a  minute  or  two,  and  dry  them.  For  a  pink 
•ast,  put  1  or  2  drops  of  saturated  pink  dye  Into 
•old  water,  and  rinse  them  through  this.  For  a 
flesh-color,  add  a  little  roae  pink  in  a  thin  soap- 
fiqnor,  rub  them  with  olean  flannel*  and  oalender 
or  mangle  them. 

Te  Jtxtraai  Grea§M»oU  fmm  SUkt  and  Colored 

MHtlintf  etc* 

Borape  French  ohalk,  put  it  on  the  grease-spot, 
mmI  hold  it  near  the  fire,  or  over  a  warm  iron,  or 
water-plate,  filled  with  boiling  water.  The  grease 
will  melt,  and  the  French  chalk  absorb  it;  brush 
or  mb  it  off.    Repeat  if  necessary. 

To  take  Staine  ont  of  Silk, 
Mix  together  in  a  phial  2  os.  of  essence  of  lemon, 
I  01.  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Qrease  and  other  spota 
in  silk  are  to  be  rubbed  gently  with  a  linen  rag 
dipped  in  the  above  oomposition.  fienaine  may 
bo  ased  instead. 

To  Scour  Tarn, 
It  should  be  laid  in  lukewarm  water  for  3  or  4 
days,  each  day  shifting  it  once,  wringing  it  out, 
and  laying  It  in  another  water  of  the  same  na- 
tnre;  then  carry  it  to  a  well  or  brook,  and  rinse 
it  till  nothing  comes  from  it  but  pure,  clean  water; 
that  done,  take  a  bucking-tub,  and  cover  the  bot- 
tom with  very  fine  aspen  ashes,  and  then  having 
opened  and  spread  the  slippings,  lay  them  on 
thoee  ashes,  and  put  more  ashes  above,  and  lay 
In  more  slippings,  covering  them  with  ashes  as 
before;  then  lay  one  upon  another  till  the  yam  is 
put  in ;  afterwards  cover  up  the  uppermost  yarn 
with  a  buoking-olotb,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
lixe  of  the  tub,  lay  in  a  peek  or  two  more  of  ashes; 
this  done,  pour  upon  the  uppermost  cloth  a  great 
deal  of  warm  water,  till  the  tub  can  receive  no 
more,  and  let  it  stand  so  all  night  Next  morn- 
ing set  a  kettle  of  clean  water  on  the  fire,  and 
when  it  is  warm  pull  out  the  spigot  of  the  buck- 
ing-tub to  let  the  water  run  out  of  it  into  another 
olean  vessel ;  as  the  bucking-tub  wastes  fill  it  up 
again  with  warm  water  on  the  fire,  and  as  the  wa- 
im  on  the  fire  wastes  so  likewise  fill  up  that  with 
the  lye  that  come6  from  the  bucking-tub,  ever  ob- 
aerving  to  make  the  lye  hotter  and  hotter,  till  it 
boils ;  then  you  muyt,  as  before,  ply  it  with  the 
boiling  lye  at  least  4  hours  together.  Fttr  whiten- 
ing, you  must  take  off  this  bueking-clotb,  then 
putting  the  yan^  with  the  lye  ashes  into  large 
tubs,  with  your  hands  labor  the  yarn,  a^hes  and 
lye  pretty  well  together ;  afterwards  carry  it  to 
a  well  or  river,  and  rinse  it  clean  ;  then  hang  it 
opon  poles  in  the  air  all  day.  and  in  the  evening 
take  the  slippings  down  and  lay  them  in  water  all 
night;  the  next  day  hang  them  up  again,  ai^* 
throw  water  on  them  aa  &ey  dry,  observing  to 


turn  that  side  ontermoot  which  whitens  8low4 
After  having  done  this  for  a  week  together,  pat 
all  the  yarn  again  into  the  bucking-cub  without 
ashes,  covering  it  aa  before  with  a  bueking-oloth  ; 
lay  thereon  good  store  of  fresh  ashes,  and  drivo 
that  buck,  as  before,  with  a  very  strong  boiling 
lye  for  half  a  day  or  more;  then  take  it  cot  and 
rinso  it,  hanging  it  up,  as  before,  in  the  day-timo, 
to  dry,  and  laying  it  in  water  at  night  another 
week.  Lastly,  wash  it  over  in  fair  water,  aad 
dry  it. 

To  Scour  7*hiek  Cotton  C6unterpane8» 
Cut  1  lb.  of  mottled  soap  into  thin  slices,  and  put 
it  into  a  pan  with  }  oi.  of  potash  and  1  oe.  of  pearl- 
ash  ;  pour  a  pail  of  boiling  water  on  it  and  let  it 
stand  till  dissolved ;  then  pour  hot  and  cold  water 
in  a  scouring  tub,  with  a  bowl  of  the  solution ; 
put  in  the  counterpane,  beat  it  well,  turn  it  often, 
and  give  it  a  second  liquor  as  before ;  then  rinso 
it  in  cold  water ;  now  put  3  teaspoonfuls  of  liquid 
blue  into  a  thin  liquor,  stir  it,  and  put  in  the 
counterpane ;  beat  it  about  5  minutes,  and  dry  it 
in  the  air. 

To  Scour  Undyed  Woottene, 

Cut  i  lb.  of  the  best  palm  soap  into  thin  aliceo, 
and  ponr  such  a  quantity  of  boiling  river-water 
on  it  as  will  diasolve  the  soap,  and  make  it  of  the 
consistence  of  oil;  eover  the  artioles  iftbout  2  in. 
with  water  such  aa  the  hand  can  bear,  and  add  » 
lump  of  pearlaah  and  about  ^  of  the  soap  solution. 
Beat  them  till  no  head  of  lather  riae4  on  the  wa- 
ter; throw  away  the  dirty  water  and  proceed  aa 
before  with  hotter  water,  without  pearlash. 

To  Scour  ClotheSf  Coatt,  Ptlieecc,  efe. 

If  a  black,  blue,  or  brown  coat,  dry  2  ox.  of  ful- 
ler's earth,  and  pour  on  it  auffioient  boiling  water 
to  mix  it,  and  plaster  with  it  the  spota  of  grease; 
take  a  pennyworth  of  bullock's  gall,  mix  with  it 
i  a  pt  of  stale  urine,  and  a  little  boiling  water; 
with  a  hard  brush  dipped  in  this  liquor,  brash 
spotted  plaooa.  Then  dip  the  eoat  in  a  bucket  of 
cold  spring-water.  When  nearly  dry,  lay  the  nap 
right,  and  paaa  a  drop  of  oil  of  olives  over  with  a 
brush  to  finish  it. 

If  gray,  drab,  fawna,  or  maroona,  out  palm  soap 
into  thin  slices,  and  pour  water  upon  it  to  moisten 
it.  Rub  the  greasy  and  dirty  spots  of  the  coat. 
Let  it  dry  a  little,  and  then  brush  it  with  warm 
water,  repeating,  if  necessary,  aa  at  first,  and  use 
water  a  little  hotter;  rinse  aeveral  times,  in  warm 
water,  and  finish  aa  before. 

To  Scour  CarpcU,  Hearth-Ruga,  etc. 

Rub  a  piece  of  soap  on  every  spot  of  grease  or 
dirt;  then  take  a  hard  brush  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  and  rub  the  spots  well.  If  very  dirty,  a 
solution  of  soap  must  be  put  into  a  tub,  with  hot 
water,  and  the  carpet  well  beat  in  it,  rinsing  it  in 
several  clean  waters,  putting  in  the  last  water  a 
tableapoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol,  to  brighten  the 
colors. 

To  Clean  Cotton  Gowne, 

Make  a  solution  of  soap,  put  in  the  articles,  and 
wash  them  in  the  usual  way.  If  greens,  reds,  etc, 
run,  add  lemon -juice;  vinegar,  or  oil  of  vitriol  to 
the  rinsing  water. 

To  Clean  Scarlet  Cloth, 

Dissolve  the  best  white  soap;  and  if  blaek -look- 
ing spots  appear,  rub  dry  soap  on  them ;  while  the 
other  soap  is  dissolving,  brush  it  off  with  hot 
water.  If  very  dirty,  immerse  the  article  Into  the 
warm  solution,  and  rub  the  stained  parts.  Dis- 
patch it  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  the  color  begins 
to  give,  wring  it  out,  and  immerse  it  in  a  pan  or 
I  pail  of  warm  water ;  wring  it  again,  and  immerse 
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it  in  ooM  spTiBg-water,  in  which  mix  »  Uh1«- 
spooDful  of  solation  of  tin.  Stir  it  abont,  and  in 
10  minutes  hang  it  to  dry  in  the  <hade,  and  oold 
press  iL 

AtMther  Method, 
On  I  of  a  peek  of  wheaten  bran  pour  boiling 
irater  in  a  hair  sieve.  In  the  bran- water,  at  a 
band'faeat,  immerse  the  cloth,  and  rub  it,  looking 
through  it  to  pee  the  spots.  To  a  second  liquor,  add 
nearly  ^  ot.  of  white  or  crude  tartar.  If  darkened, 
make  a  clean  liquor  of  oold  spring-water  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  solution  of  tin,  soak  it  in  10  minutesi 
wring  ity  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

To  Dip  SearUt  Cfoth. 
After  it  has  been  thoroagbly  cleaned  with  soap, 
and  rinsed  in  warm  water,  put  into  boiling  spring- 
water  i  lb.  of  young  fustic  or  aant,  1  dr.  of  pounded 
SMid  sifted  cochineal,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
eream  of  tartar;  boil  5  or  6  minutes,  and  cool  by 
adding  1  or  2  pts.  of  cold  spring- water,  and  1 
tablespoon fbl  of  the  solution  of  tin.  Stir  the  mix- 
tare,  put  in  the  cloth,  boil  it  for  10  minutes,  and 
when  dry,  cold  press  it 

To  Rai—  ike  Nap  o»  Cloth, 
Soak  In  cold  water  for  1  an  hour,  then  put  on 
a  board,  and  mb  the  thread>bare  parts  with  a  half- 
worn  hatter's  eard,  filled  with  locks,  or  with  a 
Srickly  thistle,  until  a  nap  is  raised.    Hang  up  to 
ry,  and  with  a  hard  brush  lay  the  nap  the  right 
way.  "" 

To  Retnve  Faded  Black  Cloth, 

Having  cleaned  it  well,  boil  2  or  3  oi.  of  log- 
wood for  i  an  hour.  Dip  it  in  warm  water  and 
aqueese  it  dry,  then  put  it  into  the  copper,  and 
boil  i  an  hour.  Take  it  out  and  add  a  small  piece 
of  green  copperas,  and  boil  it  another  ^  an  hour. 
Hang  it  in  the  air  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  rinse 
it  in  2  or  3  cold  waters,  dry  it,  and  let  it  be  regu- 
larly brushed  with  a  soft  brush,  oyer  which  1  or 
2  drops  of  oil  of  olires  have  been  rubbed. 

To  Dry  Clean  Clotk. 
Dip  a  brush  in  warm  gall,  and  apply  it  to 
greasy  places,  rinse  it  off  in  cold  water;  dry  by 
the  fire,  then  lay  the  coat  flat,  strew  damp  sand 
over  it,  and  with  a  brush  beat  the  sand  into  the 
eloth ;  then  brush  it  out  with  a  hard  brush,  and 
tbe  sand  will  bring  away  the  dirt.  Rub  a  drop  of 
oil  of  olives  over  with  a  soft  brush,  to  brighten  the 
colors. 

To  Prevent  PrinU  from  Fading. 

The  dress  should  be  washed  in  lather,  and  not 
by  applying  tbe  soap  in  the  usual  way  direct 
upon  the  muslin.  Make  a  lather  by  boiling  soap 
and  water  together;  let  it  stand  until  it  is  suffi- 
ciently cool  for  use,  and  previously  to  putting  the 
dress  into  it,  throw  in  a  handful  of  salt ;  rinse  the 
dress  without  wringing  it  in  clear,  oold  water, 
into  which  a  little  salt  has  been  thrown;  remove 
it  and  rinse  it  in  a  fresh  supply  of  dear  water  and 
salt.  Then  wring  the  dress  in  a  cloth  and  hang 
it  to  dry  immediately,  spreading  as  open  as  possi- 
bfe,  so  as  to  prevent  one  part  lying  over  another. 
Should  there  be  any  white  in  the  pattern,  mix  a 
little  blue  in  the  water. 

To  BUaeh  Wool,  Silke,  Straw  BonneU,  ete. 

Put  a  chafing-dish  with  some  lighted  charcoal 
into  a  close  room,  or  large  box;  then  strew  1 
or  2  OS.  of  powdered  brimstone  on  tbe  hot  coals. 
Hang  the  articles  in  the  room  or  box,  make  tbe 
door  fast,  and  let  them  hang  some  hours.  Fine 
colored  woollens  are  thus  sulphured  before  dyed, 
and  straw  bonnets  are  thus  bleached. 

To  take  Iron-moulde  out  of  Xtnea. 
].  Hold  the  iron-mould  on  the  oover  of  a  tank- 


ard of  boiling  water,  and  mb  on  the  spot  a  little 
oxalic  acid,  or  salt  of  sorrel,  and  when  the  doth 
has  thoroughly  imbibed  the  aeid,  wash  it  In  lye. 

2.  Wet  the  spot  wiih  lemon-juice,  sprinkle  with 
salt,  and  lay  in  the  sun  until  dry.  Repeat  the  s^ 
plication  until  tbe  stain  is  removed. 

To  make  Breeehee-Ball. 

Mix  1  lb.  of  Bath  brick,  2  lbs.  of  pipe-clay,  4 
OS.  of  pumice-stone  powder,  and  0  os.  of  ox -galls ; 
color  them  with  rose-pink,  ydlow  oohre^  umbery 
Irish  slate,  etc,  to  any  desired  shade. 

Clothet^  Ball 

1.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  pipe-day,  4  os.  of  fuller's  earth, 
4  ot.  of  whiting,  and  ^  of  a  pt.  of  ox-galls. 

2.  Portable  balls,  for  removing  spots  from 
clothes,  may  be  thus  prepared:  Fuller's  earth, 
perfectly  dried  (so  that  it  may  crumble  into  a 
powder),  is  to  be  moistened  with  the  dear  juice 
of  lemons,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pure  pearl- 
ashes  is  to  be  added.  Enead  the  whole  carefully 
together,  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
elastic  paste ;  form  it  into  convenient  small  balls, 
and  dry  them  in  tbe  sun.  To  be  used,  first 
moisten  the  spot  on  the  clothes  with  water,  then 
rub  it  with  the  ball,  and  let  tbe  spot  dry  in  the 
sun  ;  after  having  washed  it  with  pure  water,  the 
spot  will  entirely  disappear. 

To  take  Create  out  of  Leather  Breeehee. 

The  white  of  an  egg  applied  to  the  injured  part 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  will  effectually  answer  this 
purpose. 

Another  Method, 

To  2  tablespoonftils  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  put 
i  an  OS.  of  mealy  potatoes,  add  some  of  tbe  best 
Durham  lAustard,  with  a  little  vinegar ;  let  them 
dry,  and  when  well  rubbed,  the  spots  will  be  en- 
tirely removed. 

To  Cleanee  Feathert  from  Animal  Oil 

Mix  well  with  1  gall,  of  clear  water,  1  lb.  of 
quicklime ;  and,  when  the  lime  is  precipitated  in 
fine  powder,  pour  off  the  dear  lime-water  for  use, 
at  the  time  it  is  wanted.  Put  the  feathers  to  be 
cleaned  in  a  tub,  and  add  to  them  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  clear  lime-water,  so  as  to  cover 
them  about  3  inches.  The  feathers,  when  thor- 
oughly moistened,  will  sink  down,  and  should  re- 
main in  tbe  lime-water  for  3  or  4  days;  after 
which,  the  foul  liquor  should  be  separated. 
FuUer'9  Purifier  for  Woollen  Clothe, 

Dry,  pulverise,  and  sift  the  following  ingredi- 
ents: 

Six  lbs.  of  fuller's  earth,  1  lb.  of  pipe  day,  and 
4  OS.  of  French  chalk. 

Make  a  paste  of  the  above  with  the  following: 
One  08.  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  2  os.  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  l^  lbs.  of  melted  oil  soap. 

Make  up  the  compound  into  six-penny  or  shiU 
ling  cakes  for  sale.  These  cakes  are  to  be  kept 
in  water,  or  in  small  wooden  boxes.  * 

To  Clean  all  Sorte  of  Metal 
Mix  ^  pt.  of  refined  neat's- foot  oil,  and  I  a  gill 
of  spirit  of  turpentine.  Serape  a  little  rotten- 
stone;  wet  a  woollen  rag  with  the  liquid,  dip  it 
into  the  scraped  kernel,  and  rub  the  metal  welL 
Wipe  it  off  with  a  soft  doth,  polish  with  dry 
leather,  and  use  more  of  the  kerpel.  In  respect 
to  steel,  if  it  is  very  rusty,  use  a  little  powder  of 
pumice  with  the  liquid,  on  a  separate  woollen  rag 
first 

To  Takeout  Writing, 

Wash  by  means  of  camel's  hair  pencils  dipped 
alternately  in  solutions  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  oxalic  acid. 
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BLEACHIKG  AND  SCOUBING. 


To  tak€  ow(  Mfarkimg  Ink, 

MoBt  indeliblff  ink  oonUtnt  silver  m  &  baeis, 
•Dd  mn  J  be  removed  by  a  solution  of  ojranide  of 

Cotassium.  When  the  basis  of  the  ink  is  carbon, 
owoTer,  this  will  faiL  Chlorine  will  destroy  all 
stains  and  markings  dependent  npon  organio 
natters  except  the  carbon  ink. 

To  Realorn  Ean^'ngt,  Carpott,  Chttin,  He. 

Beat  the  dnst  out  of  them  as  clean  as  possible, 
then  rub  them  over  with  a  dry  brush,  and  make  a 
govd  lather  of  Castile  soap,  and  rub  them  well 
over  with  a  hard  brush,  then  take  clean  water  and 
with  it  wai>h  off  the  froth,  make  a  water  with  alum, 
and  wash  thrm  over  with  it,  and  when  dry,  mcst 
of  the  colors  will  be  restored  in  a  short  time;  and 
those  that  are  yet  too  faint,  must  oe  tuuohed  up 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  suitable  colors ;  it  msy  be 
run  all  over  in  the  same  manner  with  water-culors 
nixed  well  with  gum-water,  and  it  will  look  at  a 
distance  like  new. 

To  Clean  Paper  ffanginge. 

Cut  into  8  half-quarters  a  stale  quartern  loaf; 
with  one  of  these  pieces,  after  having  blown  off  all 
the  dust  from  the  paper  to  be  cleaned  by  means 
of  a  good  pair  of  bellows,  begin  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  holaing  the  crust  in  the  hand,  and  wiping 
lightly  downward  with  the  crumb,  about  half  a 
yard  at  each  stroke,  till  the  upper  part  of  the 
hangings  is  completely  cleaned  all  round ;  then  go 
again  round  with  the  like  sweeping  stroke  down- 
ward, always  commencing  cAch  successive  course 
a  little  higher  than  the  upper  stroke  had  extended, 
till  the  lK>tt4>m  be  finished.  This  operation,  if 
oarefully  performed,  will  frequently  make  very  old 
paper  look  almost  equal  to  new.  Great  caution 
must  be  used  not  by  any  mesns  to  rub  the  paper 
hard,  nor  to  attempt  cleaning  it  the  cross  or  hori- 
lontal  way.  The  dirty  part  of  the  bread  too  must 
be  eseh  time  cut  away,  and  the  pieces  renewed  as 
soon  as  at  all  necessary. 

To  Clean  Leather, 

Take  of  French  yellow  ochre,  1  lb. ;  sweet  oil,  a 
dessertspoonful.  Mix  well  together,  so  that  the 
oil  may  not  be  seen ;  then  take  of  pipe-clay  1  lb. ; 
•tarch,  i  lb.  Mix  with  boiling  water;  when  cold 
lay  it  on  the  leather.  When  dry  rub  and  brush 
it  weU. 

To  Clean  Marble, 

Take  verdigris  and  pumice-stone,  well  powdered, 
with  lime  newly  slaked.  Mix  with  soap  lees,  to 
the  consistence  of  putty.  Put  it  in  a  woollen  rag, 
and  rub  the  stains  well  one  way.  Wash  off  with 
soap  and  water.  Repeat,  if  not  removed.  Or, 
eover  the  stains  wiUi  AiUer's  earth  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  when  dry  brush  it  off. 

To  take  Staine  out  of  Silver  Plate, 

Steep  the  plate  in  soap  lyes  for  the  space  of  4 
hours;  then  cover  it  over  with  whiting,  wot  with 
Tinegar,  so  that  it  may  stick  thick  upon  it,  and 
dry«it  by  a  fire;  after  which,  rub  off  the  whiting, 
and  pass  it  over  with  dry  bran,  and  the  spots  will 
not  only  disappear,  but  the  plate  will  look  exceed- 
ingly bright 

To  take  out  Fruit  Spote, 

Let  the  spotted  part  of  the  cloth  imbibe  a  little 
water  without  dipping,  and  hold  the  part  over  a 
lighted  common  brimstone  match  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance. The  sulphurous  acid  gat,  which  is  dis- 
ehnrged,  soon  causes  the  spots  to  disappear.  Or, 
wet  Uie  spot  with  chlorine  water.    [See  page  436.] 

To  Clean  Oold  Laee  and  Embroidery, 

For  this  purpose  no  alkaline  liquors  are  to  be 
nsed;  for  while  they  clean  the  gold  they  corrode 
Ihe  silk,  and  change  or  discharge  its  color.    Soap 


also  alters  the  shade,  and  even  the  speeiei  of 
tain  colors.  But  spirit  of  wine  may  be  used  with- 
out any  danger  of  its  iqjuring  either  color  or 
quality ;  and,  in  many  esses,  prcvM  as  effectual 
for  restoring  the  lustre  of  the  gold,  as  the  com*s]ve 
detergents.  But,  though  spirit  of  wine  ia  the  mc^t 
innocent  material  employed  for  this  purpoee,  it  is 
not  in  all  eaaes  proper.  The  golden  covering  may 
be  in  some  parts  worn  off;  or  the  base  netal.  with 
which  it  has  been  alloyed, 'may  be  corroded  by 
the  air,  so  as  to  leave  the  particles  of  the  g>»ld 
disunited ;  while  the  silver  nndementh,  tarnished 
to  a  yellow  hue,  may  continue  a  tolerable  color  to 
the  whole ;  so  it  is  apparent  that  the  removal  of 
the  tarnish  would  be  prejudicial,  and  make  the 
lace  or  embroidery  less  like  gold  than  it  was  before. 

To  Bemove  Spote  of  Oreaee/nmt  Clothe, 
Spots  of  grease  may  be  removed  by  a  dilated 
solution  of  potash,  but  this  mnst  be  eaatiously 
applied  to  prevent  injury  to  the  cloth.  A  better 
wsy  is  to  lay  a  piece  of  brown  or  blotting-paper 
over  the  spot,  and  pass  over  it  a  h<tt  iron.  The 
grease  is  absorbed  by  the  paper.  Staina  of  white 
wax,  which  sometimes  falls  upon  clothes  from  wax- 
candles,  are  removed  by  spirits  of  turpentine,  ral- 
phuric  ether,  or  bensine.  The  marks  of  white 
paint  msy  also  be  discharged  by  the  above-men- 
tioned agents. 

To  take  Mildew  out  of  Ltnen, 
Bub  it  well  with  soap;  then  scrape  some  fine 
chalk  and  rub  that  also  in  the  linen,  lay  it  on  the 
grass ;  as  it  dries,  wet  it  a  little,  and  it  will  noma 
out  after  twice  doing.    [See  page  437.] 

To  take  out  Spote  of  luk. 
As  soon  as  the  accident  happens,  wet  the  place 
with  Juice  of  sorrel  or  lemon,  or  with  vinegar,  and 
the  best  hard  white  soap.  Oxalic  acid  in  weak 
solution  is  more  active,  but  must  be  used  cau- 
tiously. 

To  take  out  Staine  of  doth  or  Silk. 

Pound  French  chalk  fine,  mix  with  lavender- 
water  to  the  thickness  of  mustard.  Put  on  the 
stain ;  rub  it  soft  with  the  finger  or  palm  of  the 
hand.  Put  a  sheet  of  blotting  and  brown  paper 
on  the  top,  and  smooth  it  with  an  iron,  milk- warm. 

To  Remove  Oreaee  Spote  from  Paper, 
Let  the  paper  stained  with  grease,  wax,  oil,  or 
any  other  fat  body,  be  gently  warmed,  taking  out 
as  much  as  possible  of  it  by  blotting-paper.  Dip 
a  small  brush  in  ether  or  benzine,  and  draw  it 
gently  over  both  sides  of  the  paper,  which  must 
be  carefully  kept  warm.  Let  this  opention  be 
repeated  as  many  times  as  the  quantity  of  the  fat- 
body,  imbibed  by  the  paper,  or  the  thickness  of 
the  paper  may  render  it  necessary.  When  the 
greasy  substance  is  removed,  to  rescors  the  paper 
to  its  former  whiteness,  dip  another  brash  in 
highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  draw  it,  in  like 
manner  over  the  place ;  and  particularly  around 
the  edges,  to  remove  the  border  that  would  still 
present  a  stain.  If  the  process  has  been  employed 
on  a  part  written  on  with  common  ink,  or  printed 
with  printer's  ink,  it  will  experience  no  alteration. 
Another.  —  Sorspe  finely  some  pipeclay  (the 
quantity  will  be  easily  determined  on  making  the 
experiment);  on  this  lay  the  sheet  or  lesf,  and 
cover  the  spot,  in  like  manner,  with  the  eUy. 
Cover  the  whole  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  apply, 
for  a  few  seconds,  a  heated  iron-box,  or  any  sub- 
stHute  adopted  by  laundresses.  On  using  Indian 
robber,  to  remove  the  dnst  taken  up  by  the  gresss, 
the  paper  will  be  found  restored  to  its  originsl 
whiteness  and  opacity.  This  simple  method  hss 
often  proved  much  more  effectual  than  turpentine 
and  was  remarkably  so,  in  an  instaace,  where  the 
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ftUoof  s  ledger  bad  eihibtted  the  mtirkt  of  esndle- 
aod  the  muff  fur  more  than  12  montbi. 


To  CUanae  Olovm, 
BeBcime  ia  the  beet  materiel  for  eleaning  glorei. 


It  ma  J  be  applied  with  a  loft  sponge  or  a  pi 
of  olutb. 

To  Ofean  Straw  Hat: 

Rub  the  soiled  straw  with  a  out  lemon,  end  wash 
off  the  Jnioe  with  water.    Stiffen  with  gnm- water 


DYEIISTG,  in  aU  its  Varieties. 


PRELIMINART  REMARKS. 

The  art  of  dyeing  has  for  its  objeot  the  fixing 
permanently  of  a  oolor  of  a  definite  shade  upon 
stalls.  The  stuffs  are  animal,  as  silk,  wool,  snd 
feathers,  or  TegetMble,  as  eotton  and  linen.  The 
former  take  the  colors  much  more  readily,  and 
tbey  are  more  brillianL 

In  some  eases,  as  in  dyeing  silk  snd  wool  with 
eoal-tar  colors,  the  color  at  once  unites  with  the 
fiber;  generally,  howerer,  a  process  of  prepara- 
tion is  necessary.  In  certain  other  cases,  as  in 
dyeing  silk  and  wool  yellow  by  nitric  acid,  the 
oolor  is  doe  to  a  change  in  the  stuff,  and  is  not 
properly  dyeing. 

Insoluble  colors  are  managed  by  taking  adrsn- 
tags  of  known  chemical  changes;  thus  chroinate 
of  lead  (chrome  yellow)  is  precipitated  by  dipping 
the  stuff  into  solutions,  first  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  then  of  bichromate  of  potassa. 

Jtordaatt  {hiudermittU,  middle  binder  of  the 
Germans)  are  bodies  which,  by  their  attrnetion 
for  oiganio  matter,  adhere  to  the  fibre  of  the  stuff. 
Mid  also  to  the  coloring  matter.  They  are  applied 
first;  but  in  domestio  dyeing  tbey  are  often  mixed 
frith  the  dye-stuff.  By  the  use  of  a  mordant,  a 
dye  which  wuuld  wash  out  is  rendered  permanent. 

Some  mordants  modiff  the  color;  thus  alum 
bfighiens  madder,  giving  a  light-red,  while  iron 
darkens  it,  giring  a  purple. 

MORDANTS. 

The  principal  mordants  are  alum,  cubic-alum, 
aeetate  of  alumina,  protochloride  of  tin,  bichloride 
of  tin,  sulphate  of  iron,  aoetate  of  iron,  tannin, 
•tannate  of  soda. 


DYE-STUFFS. 

The  materials  used  in  dyeing  are  nomerons ;  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  Madder,  in- 
digo, logwood,  quercitron  or  oak-bark,  Brasil- 
wood,  sumach,  galls,  weld,  annate,  turmeric,  al- 
kanet,  red  saunders,  litmus  or  archil,  cudbear, 
eochineal,  lac;  and  the  following  minerul  sub- 
stances :  ferrocyi^nide  of  potassium,  bichromate  of 
potash,  cream  of  tartar,  lime-water,  and  yerdigriv. 

Cba/-<ar  Colon 
Are  made  under  patents,  and  on  the  large  scale. 
The  receipts  for  their  manufacture  will,  therefore, 
not  be  giren;  in  many  cases,  indeed,  they  are 
kept  secret.  Especial  instructions  as  to  their  use 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Othar  MattriaU, 

Jl  bath  of  cow's  dung  is  used  after  mordanting 
Tegetable  fibres,  to  remoye  the  excess  of  mordant. 
A  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  has  been  latelf  used 
as  a  substitute. 

Albumen,  or  gluten,  is  used  to  thicken  the 
colors  for  printing,  and  sometimes  to  fix  them. 
The  colors  are  incorporated  with  the  albumen  ap- 
plied to  the  stuff.  By  exposure  to  heat  the  alba* 
men  is  soagnlated  and  the  eolor  fixed. 


Silicate  of  Si*da,  as  a  Mtant  of  Fixing  MordaiUa, 

The  use  of  silioate  of  soda  in  ealico  printing  has 
the  adrantage  of  rendering  the  colors  deeper  than 
when  the  dung-bath  alone  is  used.  In  reference 
to  the  action  of  this  salt,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  alkaline  silicates  exist  in  eew-dung,  which, 
aooording  to  Roarers,  contains  17*6  per  cenL  of 
siilid  substance,  15  per  cent,  of  this  ash;  so  that 
the  fresh  dung  contains  2*6  per  oent.  of  ash,  and 
the  ash  contains  62'5  per  cent  of  silica.  A  large 
portion  of  this  silica  is  in  the  insoluble  condition, 
but  the  quantity  of  soluble  silica  is  not  ineonsid- 
erable.  The  soluble  portion  of  the  ash  amounts 
to  38  per  oent.,  and  of  this  12  per.  cent  is  silica, 
and  10  per  cent  potash  and  soda.  There  is,  there- 
fore, reason  for  regarding  silicate  of  soda  as  the 
efficient  ingredient  of  cow-dung. 

Afuntf 
Used  as  mordant  for  silk  and  wool,  is  then  dis* 
solved  in  water.  If  it  contain  iron,  reds  will  be 
injured.  It  is  a  sulphate  of  alumina  combined 
with  sulphate  of  potassa  or  ammonia.  The  aln- 
lumina  is  the  active  mordant  Ammonia  alnm 
may  be  distinguished  from  potash  alum  by  adding 
a  little  caustic  potash  to  tbe  powder;  if  ammonia 
exist  it  will  be  given  off,  and  may  be  easily  recog- 
nised by  its  pungent  smell. 

Otibie  Alum 
Is  much  used.  It  is  made  by  adding  carbonate 
of  soda  to  alum  until  the  precipitate,  at  first  thrown 
down,  is  re-dissolved.  If  too  muoh  be  added  a 
permanent  precipitate  will  be  formed.  It  yields 
its  alumina  mueh  more  readily  to  organic  ntatter 
than  common  alum. 

Acetate  of  Alumina, 

Used  for  cotton  and  linsn.  When  heated  the 
acetic  acid  Is  driven  off,  and  the  alumina  remains 
in  the  fibre.  It  is  made  by  adding  a  solution  of 
acetate  ^  sugar)  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  alum  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed ;  or  take  8^  lbs. 
alum,  6i  lbs.  sugar  of  lead;  dissolve  each  in  2 
galls,  of  boiling  water.    Mix  and  allow  to  settle. 

I  Bichloride  of  Tin  {Salt  of  Tin,  Nitromuriate  of 

Tin). 
Take  4  lbs.  of  commercial  nitric  acid,  \  lb.  sal 
ammoniac ;  put  it  in  a  stone  vessel,  and  add  \  lb. 
of  pure  granulated  tin ;  or  dissolve  granulated  tin 
in  a  mixture  of  2  parts  muriatic  to  1  of  nitric  acid 
as  long  as  any  is  taken  up. 

Protochloride  of  Tin. 
Dissolve  granulated  tin  in  hot  muriatic  acid  as 
long  as  any  is  taken  up.    Cream  of  tartar  is  gen- 
erally added  to  the  alum  and  tin  bath. 

Coppera§. 

Used  for  dyeing  dark  shades  in  wool.  It  is 
made  by  dissolving  clean  iron  in  dilute  sulpha rio 
acid  and  crystallising.  An  inferior  kind  is  made 
fn>m  pyrites.  It  contains  iron  in  the  form  of  prot- 
oxide. On  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  more 
oxygen  is  taken  up,  and,  as  in  the  ease  of  all  the 
salts  of  the  protojcide  of  iion,  sesqaioxide  is 
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foitned.  Thii  if  a  powerful  mordant,  aa  maj  h« 
■een  by  the  tenaeity  with  which  iron  monld  ad- 
herei  to  ■taffa. 

Ae€tat«  of  Iron 

Is  made  bj  dinsolTing  iron  aorapa  in  aoetio  or  py- 
roligneous  acid.  It  is  preferred  for  dyeing  vegeta- 
ble fibres. 

Nitrate  of  Irotu 

Take  10^  1^^  each  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  and 
add  little  by  hwV  ft\  lbs.  of  copperas  dissolved 
in  water. 

PirtparaiioH  for  Djfmng, 

Wool  requires  to  be  scoured;  raw  silk  to  be 
nngummed;  cotton  to  be  sheared,  singed,  and 
bleached.  (See  Blbachiho  Ann  Scourino.) 

To  DeUrmine  lA«  EffeeU  of  Variout  SalU  or  Jfor- 
dattU  on  Colom, 

Tko  Dfft  of  Madder, 

For  a  madder  red  on  woolens,  the  best  quantity 
of  madder  is  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  woollens  that 
are  to  be  dyed ;  the  best  proportion  of  salts  to  be 
used,  is  6  parts  of  alum  and  1  of  red  tartar,  for 
16  parts  of  the  stuff. 

A  yarintion  in  the  proportions  of  the  salts, 
wholly  alters  the  color  that  the  madder  naturally 
gives.  If  the  alum  is  lessened,  and  the  tartar  in- 
creased, the  dye  proves  a  red  cinnamon.  If  the 
alum  be  entirely  omitted,  the  red  wholly  disap- 
pears, and  a  durable  tawny  cinnamon  is  prodnceid. 

If  woollens  are  boiled  in  weak  pearlasb  and 
water,  the  greater  part  of  the  color  is  destroyed. 
A  solution  of  soap  dischargee  part  of  the  color, 
and  leaves  the  remaining  more  beautiful. 

VolNtile  alkalies  heighten  the  red  color  of  the 
madder,  but  they  make  the  dye  fugitive. 

To  Djfe  Wool  and  Woftlftn  Clotht  of  a  Bine  Color. 

Dissolve  1  part  of  indigo  in  4  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid;  to  the  solution  add  1  part 
of  dry  carbonate  of  potass,  and  then  dilute  it  with 
8  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  cloth  must  be 
boiled  for  an  hour  in  a  solution  containing  6  parts 
of  alum  and  S  of  tartar,  for  every  32  parts  of 
cloth.  It  is  then  to  be  thrown  into  a  water- 
hath,  previously  prepared,  containing  a  greater 
or  smaller  proportion  of  diluted  sulpbaie  of  in- 
digo, according  to  the  shade  which  the  cloth  is 
intended  to  receive.  In  this  bath  it  must  be  boiled 
till  it  has  acquired  the  wished- for  color. 

The  only  coloring  matters  employed  in  dyeing 
blue,  are  woad  and  indigo. 

Indigo  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  wool,  silk, 
cotton,  and  linen.  Every  kind  of  cloth,  therefore, 
may  be  dyed  with  it  without  the  assistance  of  any 
mordant  whatever.  The  color  thus  induced  is 
Tcry  permanent.  But  indigo  can  only  be  applied 
to  cloth  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  the  only  solvent 
known  is  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  indigo 
is  often  used  to  dye  wool  and  silk  blue,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  saxon  blue. 

It  is  not  the  only  solution  of  that  pigment 
employed  in  dyeing.  By  far  the  most  common 
method  is,  to  deprive  indigo  of  its  blue  color  and 
reduce  it  to  green,  and  then  to  dissolve  it  in  water 
by  means  of  alkalies.  Two  different  methods  are 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is,  to  mix 
with  indigo  a  solution  of  green  oxide  of  iron,  and 
different  metallic  sulphnrets.  If  therefore  indigo, 
lime,  and  green  sulphate  of  iron  are  mixed  toge- 
ther in  water,  the  indigo  gradually  loses  its  blue 
color,  becomes  green,  and  is  dissolved.  The  9eeond 
method  is,  to  mix  the  indigo  in  water  with  certain 
vegetable  substances  which  readily  undergo  fer- 
mentation ;  the  indigo  is  dissolved  by  means  of 
quicklime  or  alkali,  which  ia  added  (•  the  solu- 
tion. 


The  firet  of  these  methods  if  nflnally  followed 
by  dyeing  ooUon  and  linen/  the  teeoud  in  dyeing 
1000/  and  nlk. 

In  the  dveing  of  wool,  W4tad  and  bran  are  eom- 
monly  employwl  as  vegetalile  ferments,  and  iivie 
as  the  solvent  of  the  green  base  of  the  indigo. 
Woad  itself  contains  a  coloring  matter  precisely 
similar  to  indigo ;  and  by  following  the  common 
process,  indigo  may  be  extracted  rrt)m  iL  Id  the 
usual  state  of  wnad  when  purchased  by  the  dyer, 
the  indigo  which  it  contains  is  probably  n^i  far 
from  the  state  of  green  pollen.  Its  quantity  in 
woad  is  but  small,  and  it  is  mixed  with  a  greai 
proportion  of  other  vegetable  matter. 

When  the  cloth  is  first  taken  out  of  the  rat,  it 
is  of  a  green  color;  but  it  soons  becomes  bina 
It  ought  to  be  carefully  washed,  to  carry  f*ff  the 
uncombined  particles.  This  solution  of  indigo  is 
liable  to  two  inconveniences :  first,  it  is  apt  some- 
times to  run  too  fast  into  the  putrid  fermentation; 
this  may  be  known  by  the  putrid  vapors  which  it 
exhales,  and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  green 
color.  In  this  state  it  would  soon  destroy  the 
indigo  altogether.  The  inconvenience  is  remedied 
by  adding  more  lime,  which  has  the  property  of 
moderating  the  putrescent  tendeuvj  Secondly, 
sometimes  the  fermentation  goes  on  too  ^ngnidly. 
This  defect  is  remedied  by  adding  more  bran  og 
woad,  in  order  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  thick 
lime. 

To  make  Chemie  Blue  and  Oreen, 

Chemic  for  light  blues  and  greens,  on  silk,  cot- 
ton or  woollen,  and  for  cleaning  and  whitening 
cottons,  is  made  by  the  following  process: 

Take  1  lb.  of  the  best  oil  of  vitriol,  which  pour 
upon  1  ox.  of  the  best  indigo,  well  pounded  and 
sifted ;  add  to  this  after  it  has  been  well  stirred, 
a  small  lump  of  common  pearlasb  as  big  as  a 
pea,  or  from  that  to  the  sixe  of  2  peas ;  this  will 
immediately  raise  a  great  fermentation,  and  cause 
the  Indigo  to  dissolve  in  minuter  and  finer  parti- 
cles than  otherwise.  As  soon  as  this  fermentation 
ceases,  put  it  into  a  bottle  tightly  corked,  and  it 
may  be  used  the  next  day.  Observe,  if  more  than 
the  quantity  prescribed  of  pearlasb  should  be 
used,  it  will  deaden  and  sully  the  color. 

Cbemio  for  green,  as  above  for  blue,  is  made  by 
only  adding  one-fourth  more  of  the  oil  of  vitrioL 

To  Diviharye  Colore, 

The  dyers  generally  put  idl  colored  silks  which 
are  to  be  discharged,  into  a  copper  in  which  ^  a 
lb.  or  1  lb.  of  white  soap  has  been  dissolved.  They 
are  then  boiled  off,  and  when  the  copper  begins  to 
be  too  Aill  of  color,  the  silks  are  taken  out  and 
rinsed  in  warm  water.  In  the  interim  a  fresh  so- 
lution of  soap  is  to  be  added  to  the  copper,  and 
then  proceed  as  before  till  all  the  color  is  dis* 
charged.  For  those  colors  that*are  wanted  to  be 
effectually  discharged,  such  as  greys,  cinnamons, 
etc.,  when  soap  does  not  do,  tartar  must  be  used. 
For  slate  colors,  greenish  drabs,  olive  drabs,  ete.y 
oil  of  vitriol  in  warm  water  must  be  used ;  if  other 
colors,  alum  must  be  boiled  in  the  copper,  then 
cof>led  down  and  the  silks  entered  and  boiled  ot^ 
recollecting  to  rinse  them  before  they  are  again 
dyed.  A  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  diluted 
in  warm  water,  must  bo  used  to  discbarge  some 
fast  colors;  the  go<ids  must  be  afterwards  well 
rinsed  in  warm  and  cold  water  to  prevent  any  in- 
jury to  the  stalk. 

To  Dieeharge  CVnaaMont,  Gra]f9,  efc,  «»il«ii  Dwtd 

Too  Full, 
Take  some  tartar,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  sift  it 
into  a  bucket,  then  pour  over  it  some  boiling  waisr. 
The  silkfy  ete.,  may  then  be  rwa  through  the  cl«a». 
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est  of  tbifl  liqaor,  whfeli  wfll  disobarfpe  th«  oolor ; 
but  if  the  dje  doM  oot  take  on  again  eventj,  more 
tartar  maj  be  added,  and  the  gooda  run  throngb 
as  before. 

To  Be- Dye  or  Change  ike  Oolor  of  Oarmemtef  efe. 

Tbe  change  of  oolor  depends  upon  the  ingredi- 
ents with  wbieh  the  gamenta  hare  been  dyed. 
Sometimes  when  these  have  been  well  cleaned, 
more  dyeing  staff  must  be  added,  which  will  afford 
the  oolor  intended ;  and  sometimes  the  oolor  al- 
ready on  the  elotlk  must  be  discharged  and  the 
article  re-dyed. 

Erery  color  in  nature  will  dye  black,  whether 
blue,  yellow,  red,  or  brown,  and  black  will  always 
dye  black  again.  All  colors  will  take  the  same 
oolor  again  which  they  already  possess ;  and  blues 
can  be  made  green  or  black ;  green  may  be  made 
brown,  and  brown  green,  and  every  color  on  re- 
dyeing  will  take  a  darker  tint  than  at  first 

Yellows,  browns,  and  blues,  are  not  easily  die* 
ebarged ;  maroons,  reds  of  some  kinds,  ciWw,  eta, 
may  be  discharged. 

For  maroons,  a  small  quantity  of  alum  may.be 
boiled  in  a  copper,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  put 
in  the  goods,  keep  them  boiling,  and  probably  in 
e  few  minutes,  enough  of  it  will  be  discharged  to 
take  the  oolor  intended. 

Olires,  grays,  etc.,  are  discharged  by  putting 
in  2  or  S  tablcspoonfhis,  more  or  less,  of  oil  of 
Titriol ;  then  put  in  the  garment,  etc.,  end  boil, 
•ad  it  will  become  white.  If  chemic  green,  either 
alum,  pearlash,  or  soap  will  discharge  it  off  to 
the  yellow ;  this  yellow  may  mostly  Im  boiled  off 
with  soap,  if  it  has  received  a  preparation  for  tak- 
ing the  chemic  blue.  Muriatic  acid  used  at  a  hand 
beat  will  discharge  most  colors.  A  blatk  may  be 
dyed  maroon,  claret,  green,  or  a  dark  brown ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  black  is  dyed  cla/et,  green, 
or  dark  brown ;  but  green  is  the  principal  color 
into  which  black  is  changed. 

To  Alum  Silke. 

BOk  should  be  alumed  cold,  for  when  it  Is  alum- 
ed  hot,  it  is  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  its  lustre. 
The  alum  liquor  should  always  be  stroag  for  silks, 
as  they  take  the  dye  more  readily  afterwards. 

To  Ihfe  Silk  Blue» 

Bilk  is  dyed  light  blue  by  a  ferment  of  6  parts 
of  bran,  6  of  indigo,  6  of  potassa,  and  1  uf  madder. 
To  dye  it  of  a  dark  blue,  it  nuist  previously  re- 
eetve  what  is  called  a  groun^ct'lor ;  a  red  dye* 
stuff,  ealled  brehil,  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

PrueeioM  Blue, 

A  mordant  is  prepared  of  nitrate  of  iion,  1  pt.; 
8  01.  of  bichloride  of  tin  crystals,  i  os.  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  10  galls,  of  water.  Another  liquid  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  4  os.  of  red  or  yellow 

Smssiate  of  potash,  according  to  the  shade  desired/ 
'he  silks  are  to  be  alternately  handled  in  these 
for  10  minutes,  6  times.  After  each  handling  they 
are  washed  in  cream  of  tartar  water. 

To  Dye  Cotton  and  Linen  Blme, 
Cotton  and  linen  are  dyed  blue  by  a  solution  of 
1  part  of  indigo,  1  part  of  green  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  2  parts  of  quicklime. 

Yellow  Dyee, 

The  principal  coloring  matters  for  dyeing  yel- 
low, are  weld,  fustic,  and  quercitron  bark.  Yel- 
low coloring  matters  have  too  weak  an  affinity  for 
eloth,  to  produce  permanent  colors  without  the 
use  of  mordant:  Cloth,  therefore,  before  it  is 
dyed  yellow,  is  always  prepared  by  soaking  it  in 
alumina.  Oxide  of  tin  is  sometimes  used  when 
Toiy  fine  yellows  are  wanting.    Tan  is  oltan  em- 


ployed as  subndiary  to  alumina,  and  in  order  to 
fix  it  more  copiously  on  cotton  and  linen.  Tartar 
is  also  used  as  an  auxiliary,  to  brighten  the  color; 
and  muriate  of  soda,  sulphste  of  lime,  and  even 
sulphate  of  iron,  to  render  the  sllpde  deeper. 
The  yellow  dye  by  means  of  fustic  is  more  perma- 
nent, but  not  so  beautiful  as  that  given  by  weld, 
or  quercitron.  As  it  is  permanent,  and  not  much 
iigured  by  acids,  it  is  often  used  in  dyeing  com- 
pound colors,  where  a  yellow  is  required.  The 
mordant  is  alumina.  When  the  mordant  is  oxide 
of  iron,  fustic  dyes  a  good  permanent  drab  oolor. 
Weld  and  quercitron  bark  yield  nearly  the  same 
kind  of  color;  but  the  bark  yields  coloring  mHt- 
ter  in  greater  abundance  and  is  cheaper  than  weld. 
The  method  of  using  each  of  these  dye-stuffs  is 
nearly  the  same. 

To  Dye  Woollene  Yellow. 

Wool  may  be  dyed  yellow  by  the  following  pro- 
cess ;  let  it  be  boiled  for  an  hour,  or  more,  with 
above  1-6  of  its  weight  of  alum,  dissolved  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  as  a  mordant.  It  is 
then  to  be  plunged,  without  being  rinsed,  into  a 
bath  of  warm  water,  containing  as  much  querci- 
tron bark  as  equals  the  weight  of  the  alum  em- 
ployed as  a  mordant.  The  cloth  is  to  be  turned 
through  the  boiling  liquid,  till  it  has  acquired  the 
intended  color.  Then,  a  quantity  of  clean  pow- 
dered chalk,  equal  to  the  100th  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  cloth,  is  to  be  stirred  in,  and  the  operation 
of  dyeing  continued  for  8  or  10  minutes  longer. 
By  Uiis  method  a  pretty  deep  and  lively  yellow 
may  be  given. 

For  very  bright  orange,  or  golden  yellow,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  oxide  of  tin  as  a  mordant 
For  producing  bright  golden  yellows,  some  alum 
must  be  added  along  with  the  tin.  To  give  the 
yellow  a  delicate  green  shade,  tartar  must  be 
added  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the 
shade. 

To  Dye  Silke  Yellow, 

Silk  may  be  dyed  of  different  shades  of  yellow, 
either  by  weld  or  quercitron  bark,  but  the  last  is 
the  cheapest  of  the  two.  The  proportion  should 
be  f^om  1  to  2  parts  of  bark,  to  12  parts  of  silk, 
according  to  the  shade.  The  bark,  tied  up  in  a 
bag,  should  be  put  in  the  dyeing  vessel,  whilst 
the  water  which  it  contains  is  cold ;  and  when  it 
has  acquired  the  heat  of  about  100^,  the  silk,  hav- 
ing been  previously  alumed,  should  be  dipped  in, 
and  continued,  till  it  has  assumed  the  wished-for 
color.  When  the  shade  is  required  to  be  deep,  a 
little  chalk  or  pearlash  should  be  added  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation.  Silk  and  wool  may  be 
dyed  a  fine  yellow  by  picric  acid ;  16i  grains  will 
color  2  lbs.  of  silk.  No  mordant  is  necessary. 
Various  shades  may  be  obtained  by  using  solu- 
tions of  different  strength. 

To  Dye  Cottone  and  Linene  Yellow. 

The  mordant  should  be  acetate  of  alumina,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  1  part  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
3  parts  of  alum,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
This  solution  should  be  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  100^,  the  cloth  should  be  soaked  in  it  for  2 
hours,  then  wrung  out  and  dried.  The  soaking 
may  be  repeated,  and  the  cloth  again  dried  as  be* 
fore.  It  is  then  to  be  barely  wetted  with  lime- 
water,  and  afterwards  dried.  The  soaking  in  the 
acetate  of  idumina  may  be  again  repeated ;  and  if 
the  shade  of  yellow  is  required  to  be  very  bright 
and  durable,  the  alternate  wetting  with  lime- 
water  and  soaking  in  the  mordant  may  be  repeat- 
ed 3  or  4  times. 

The  dyeing-bath  is  prepared  by  putting  12  or  18 
parts  of  qaereitron  bark  (aoeording  to  the  depth 
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of  the  shade  reqafred).  tied  np  in  a  httg,  into  a 
lufBcient  quantitj  of  cold  wnter.  Into  this  buth 
the  cloth  is  to  be  put,  and  turned  in  it  for  an  h<inr, 
while  its  teuiperatare  is  gradually  raised  to  abont 
120^.  It  is  then  to  be  brought  to  a  boiling  beet, 
and  the  cloth  allowed  to  remnin  in  it  only  for  a 
few  minutes.  If  it  is  kept  long  nt  a  boiling  beat, 
the  yellow  acquires  a  shade  of  brown. 

Oolden  ( Chrome)  Yellow  on  Cotton. 
Heat  till  b<»ilingy  stirring  all  the  time,  8^  ot. 
sugar  of  leady  16^  os.  litharge,  S  galls,  of  water. 
Keep  boiling  about  10  minutes;  IcMve  to  settle, 
decNnt,  and  while  warm,  handle  carefully  in  it 
the  bleaehed  ootton.  When  the  cotton  is  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  the  snbaeetate  of  lead 
of  the  bath,  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  handle  it 
in  a  bath  of  8^  oi.  bichromate  of  potassa  and  4  os. 
of  nitric  a«*id.  Wash  well  with  warm  water. 
Afterwards  dip  it  into  a  bath  of  2  drs.  safFron  to 
1  qt.  of  strong  alcohol,  until  the  desfired  tint  is 
acquired. — Ulnch, 

<?OAL-TAR  AND  OTHER  NEW  COLORS. 

Coal-tar  colors  are  made  from  aniline,  carbolic 
or  phenic  acid  and  naphthaline,  bodies  obtained 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  distillation  of  coal. 
!the  following,  among  others,  have  been  obtained 
from  aniline,  aniline  purple,  violine,  rosein,  bleu 
de  Paris,  magenta,  mauve,  fuchsine,  Tynan  pur- 
ple, night  blue,  aniline  black,  emeraldine.  These 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups :  the  reds  as  ma- 
genta, made  by  the  action  of  bichlorides  of  car- 
bon, tin  or  mercury  on  aniline,  and  the  purples  as 
mauve,  made  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents, 
as  bichromate  of  potaaMu 

Pierie  aeid  is  obtain^  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  phenic  acid,  the  coal-tar  creasote ;  it  is 
a  fine  yellow.  Artificial  alaarin,  oarminaphtha, 
etc.,  obtained  frem  naphthaline,  are  not  employed 
practically  in  dyeing. 

Chryammic  neid  is  made  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  aloes ;  it  gives  bhies,  purples  and  greens, 
which  are  very  solid. 

•  Chineee  Oreettf  apparently  identical  with  the 
lo-kao,  ia  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Bhamnut 
eatharticne  ( Buckthorn). 

Mnrexidef  a  splendid  purple,  ii  obtained  from 
guano  by  the  aoUon  of  nitric  aeid.  It  has  been 
displaced  by  the  aniline  purples. 

Ifoljfbdate  of  ammouia  gives  a  magnificent  and 
permanent  blue  to  silks. 

To  Dye  Silk  and  Wool  with  Coal-tar  Colore. 

Silk  and  wool  can  be  dyed  with  all  these  colors, 
except  the  roseolates.  Many  of  them,  as  aniline 
purple  and  violine,  are  taken  from  their  solutions 
so  perfectly  as  to  leave  the  menstruum  colorless. 
The  coloring  matters  are  generally  dissolved  in 
alcohol ;  for  silks,  this  is  diluted  with  eight  times 
its  bulk  of  hot  water,  slightly  acidulated  with  tar- 
taric acid ;  this  is  poured  into  the  dye-bath,  which 
eonsists  of  eold  water,  slightly  acidulated.  For 
wool,  the  solutions  are  cold,  and  acids  are  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  colors  are  not 
so  fine  when  they  are  need. 

Red  Dyee. 
The  coloring  matters  employed  for  dyeing  red 
are  archil,  madder,  oarthamus,  kermes,  cochineal, 
and  Braail-wood. 

To  Dye  WooUene  Red,  CWetson,  and  SearUU 

Coarse  woollen  stuffs  are  dyed  red  with  mad- 
der or  archil,  but  fine  cloth  is  almost  exclusively 
dyed  with  cochineal,  though  the  color  which  it  re- 
oeives  from  kermes  is  much  more  durable.  Bra- 
ail-wood  is  scarcely  used,  eseept  as  an  aoxiliary, 


because  the  eolor  whieh  it  imparts  to  wool  is  not 
permanent 

Wood  is  died  crimson,  by  first  impregnatiDi^  H 
with  alumine  by  means  of  an  alum  buth,  and  thma 
boiling  it  in  a  decoction  of  cochineal  till  it  has 
acquired  the  wished-for  color.  The  crimson  erill 
be  finer  if  the  tin-mnrdant  is  substituted  for  alum  ; 
indeed,  it  is  usual  with  dyers  to  add  a  little  bi- 
chloritle  when  they  want  fine  crimsons.  The  ad- 
dition of  archil  and  potass  to  the  cochineal  both 
renders  the  crimson  darker  and  gives  it  mora 
bloom,  but  the  bloom  very  soon  vanishen.  For 
paler  crimsons,  one-half  of  the  cothioeal  is  with- 
drawn, and  madder  substitutnd  in  its  place. 

Wool  may  be  died  scarlet  by  fin^t  boiling  it  in 
a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  then  dyeing  it 
pale  yellow  with  quercitron  bark,  and  afterwards 
crimson  with  cochineal,  for  scarlet  is  a  compound 
color,  consisting  of  crimson  mixed  with  a  little 
yellow. 

To  Carry  the  Color  into  the  Body  of  the  Clotk. 

Make  the  moistened  cloth  pass  through  between 
rollers  placed  within  at  the  bottom  of  the  dye-vat, 
so  that  the  web  passing  from  one  windlass  through 
the  dye-vat,  and  being  strongly  compressed  by  the 
rollers  in  its  passage  to  another  windlass,  all  the 
remaining  water  is  driven  out,  and  is  re-plaeed  by 
the  coloring  liquid,  so  as  to  receive  oolor  into  its 
very  centre.  The  winding  should  be  continued 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  windlass  to  the 
other,  and  through  the  roUing-press,  till  the  dye  is 
of  sufficient  intensity. 

To  Dye  Silke  Red,  Crivuon,  etc 

Silk  is  usually  dyed  red  with  cochineal  or  ear- 
thamus,and  sometimes  with  Brasil-wood.  Kermes 
does  not  answer  for  silk ;  madder  is  scarcely  ever 
used  for  that  purpose,  because  it  does  not  yield  a 
oolor  bright  enough.  Archil  is  employed  to  give 
silk  a  bloom,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  used  by  itself, 
unless  when  the  oolor  wanted  is  lilac. 

Silk  may  be  dyed  crimson  by  steeping  it  in  a 
solution  of  alum,  and  then  dyeing  it  in  the  usual 
way  in  a  cochineal  bath. 

The  colors  known  by  the  names  of  poppy,  eheiw 
ry,  rose,  and  fiesh-color,  are  given  to  silk  by  means 
of  cartbamus.  The  process  consists  merely  in 
keeping  the  silk  as  long  as  it  extracts  any  color 
in  an  alkaline  solution  of  cartbamus,  into  which 
as  much  lemon-juice  as  gives  it  a  fine  cherry-red 
color,  has  been  poared. 

Silk  cannot  be  <|red  a  tali  scarlet^  but  a  color 
approaching  to  scarlet  may  be  given  to  it  by  first 
impregnating  the  stuff  with  protochloride  of  tin, 
and  afterwards  dyemg  it  in  a  bath  composed  of 
4  parts  of  cochineal  and  4  parts  of  quercitron 
bark.  To  give  the  color  more  body,  both  the  mor- 
dant and  the  dye  may  be  repeated. 

A  oolor  approaching  to  scarlet  may  be  given  to 
silk  by  first  dyeing  it  in  crimson,  then  dyeing  it 
with  cartbamus,  and  lastiy  yellow,  without  heat. 

To  Dye  Linene  and  Cotiona  Red^  Scarlet,  etc. 

Cotton  and  linen  are  dyed  red  with  madder. 
The  process  was  borrowed  horn  the  Kast;  heeee 
the  color  is  often  oalled  Adrianople,  or  Turkey- 
red.  The  cloth  is  first  impregnated  with  oil,  tbsn 
with  galls,  and  lastiy  with  alum.  It  is  then  boiled 
for  an  hour  in  a  deoootion  of  madder,  which  is 
commonly  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  blood.  After 
the  cloth  is  dyed  it  is  plunged  into  a  soda  lye^ » 
order  to  brighten  the  oolor.  The  red  given  by 
this  process  is  very  permanent,  and  when  prop- 
erly conducted  it  is  exceedingly  beautiftiL  Tie 
whole  difficulty  consists  in  the  applioatioB  of  (he 
mordant,  whidi  is  by  far  the  most 
employed  in  the  whole  art  of  djeinf . 
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Solferino,  aailine  gnes.  Ho.,  are  obUined  firom 
•o«l-car.     The  silk  it  dyed  without  mordank 

Tnrhejf-red  on  Cottmu 
The  eotton  goods  are  cleaDed  regularly  with 
•oap  made  from  eoooanat  or  palm  oil,  and  a  cop- 
per prnportioned  to  the  quantity  of  work ;  from  10 
yds.  to  1 00  yds.  ia  made  to  boil,  and  when  it  boils 
the  warer  is  merely  softened  with  pearlaah,  and 
tken  some  of  the  palm-oil  soap  put  in  to  mnke  a 
aoap  liquor ;  put  the  cottons  in  this,  boil  i  hour ; 
bare  a  tub  with  clean  hot  soap-liquor  in  it,  han- 
dle the  work  well  in  this,  wring  it  out  and  hang 
it  up  to  /y.  The  next  process  is  to  beat  up 
sheep  and  cow -dung,  ash  and  water  together  un- 
til you  have  a  paste;  work  this  through  a  sieve 
into  a  clean  eopper,  and  put  to  it  one-fuurth  of  its 
bulk  of  sweet  oil.  Stir  all  together,  with  a  fire 
wnder  the  copper,  until  a  soap  is  formed.  Add 
double  its  bulk  of  water.  The  cotton  is  well  han- 
dled in  this  and  allowed  to  dry  OTemight.  In  the 
momtng  it  has  a  palm  soap  liquor,  wrung  out 
well  and  dried,  and  when  dry  is  regularly  cleaned 
IB  eoeoanut-uil  soap  and  dried  again.  Next  give 
it  a  strong  nut-gall  liquor,  and  then  a  strong,  hot 
alum ;  give  it  an  hour  in  the  alum,  then  return  to 
the  nut  gall  liquor  again  for  an  hour,  and  then 
another  hour  in  the  unm ;  wring  it  out  and  dry 
it  In  a  elean  copper  put  for  every  3  pails  of  wa- 
ter 1  lb.  of  the  best  madder  and  1  qt  of  horses', 
sheeps',  pigs'  or  bullocks'  blood ;  get  the  copper 
on  to  a  scald,  and  handle  in  it,  but  do  not  boil ; 
keep  it  in  an  hour,  and  then  give  it  a  good  strong 
minm  and  hot  water  for  jt  an  hour ;  rinse  in  two 
waters  and  return  to  the  blood  and  madder  cop- 
per for  half  an  hour;  rinse  dry  and  clean  in 
very  hot  and  strong  soap  liquors;  dry,  give  them 
a  weak  itaxch  for  a  finish. — Lov^$  Art  of  2>y«. 

ing,  tie. 

Black  Dyf, 

The  substance  employed  to  give  a  black  color 
to  doth,  are  red  oxide  of  iron  and  tannin ;  also, 
bichromate  of  potassa  and  logwood.  These  sub- 
stances have  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other,  and 
when  combined  assume  a  deep  black  color,  not 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  air  or  light 

Logwood  is  usually  employed  as  an  auxiliary 
because  it  communicates  lustre,  and  adds  conside- 
rably to  the  fulness  of  the  black.  It  is  the  wood 
of  a  tree  which  is  a  native  of  several  of  the  West- 
India  isiandr,  and  of  that  part  of  Mexico  which 
sarronnds  the  bay  of  Honduraa  It  yields  its  col- 
oring matter  to  water.  The  decoction  is  at  first  a 
fine  red,  bordering  on  violet,  but  if  left  to  itself 
it  gradually  assumes  a  black  color.  Acids  give  it 
a  deep  red  color ;  alkalies,  a  deep  violet,  inclin- 
ing to  brown  ;  sulphate  of  iron  renders  it  as  black 
as  ink,  and  occasions  a  precipitate  of  the  same 
color. 

Cloth,  before  it  receives  a  black  color,  is  wnmlly 
dyed  blu9  ;  this  renders  the  color  much  fuller  and 
finer  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  If  the  cloth  is 
ooarae,  the  blue  dye  may  be  too  expensive;  In 
that  ease  a  brown  color  is  given  by  means  of  wal- 
not-peels. 

To  Dy  WooUtn*  Black, 

Wool  is  dyed  black  by  the  following  process : 
It  is  boiled  for  2  hours  in  a  decoction  of  nut-galls, 
and  afterwards  kept  for  2  hours  more  in  a  bath 
oomposed  of  logwood  and  sulphate  of  iron,  kept 
daring  the  whole  time  at  a  scalding  beat,  but  not 
boiling.  During  the  operation  it  must  be  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  air,  because  the  green 
oxide  of  iron  of  which  the  sulphate  is  composed 
must  be  oonverted  lAto  red  oxide  by  absorbing 
oxygen  before  the  cloth  can  acquire  a  proper 
lAn.    The  oommon  proportions  are  5  farts  of 


galls,  5  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  80  of  logwood 
for  every  100  of  cloth.  A  little  acetate  of  copper 
is  commonly  added  to  the  sulphate  of  iron,  W 
cause  it  is  thought  to  improre  tbe  color. 

To  Djf€  Wool  a  Chrome  Black* 

Having  cleaned  the  wool  with  soap  and  cream 
of  tartar,  take  4  os.  each  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  crude  tartar  to  a  copper  of  water ;  put  in  the 
merino,  boil  for  40  minutes,  and,  after  coolings 
immerse  in  a  bath  made  from  4  os.  logwood  chipl 
with  one-fourth  of  fustic  chips  to  a  copper  of 
water. 

To  Djfo  Stlkt  Black. 

Silk  is  dyed  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  It  li 
capable  of  combining  with  a  great  deal  of  tan , 
the  quantity  given  is  raried  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
artist,  by  allowing  the  silk  to  remain  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  the  deooction. 

To  Dye  CoUome  and  Linene  Black. 
The  doth,  previously  dyed  blne»  is  steeped  for 
24  hours  in  a  decoction  of  nut-galla  A  bath  is 
prepared  containing  acetate  of  iron,  formed  bj 
saturating  acetic  acid  with  sesquioxide  of  iron ; 
into  this  bath  the  cloth  is  put  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  wrought  with  the  hand  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  then  wrung  out  and  aired  again,  wrought 
in  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  bath,  and  afterwards 
aired.  These  alternate  processes  are  repeated  till 
the  color  wanted  is  given ;  a  decoction  of  alder 
bark  is  usually  mixed  with  the  liquor  containing 
the  nut-galls. 

To  Dye  Wool,  etc..  Brown, 
Brown,  or  fawn  color,  though  in  fact  a  com* 
pound,  is  usually  ranked  among  ihe  simple  oolort 
because  it  is  applied  to  cloth  by  a  single  procesii 
Various  substances  are  used  for  brown  dyes. 

Walnut- peels,  or  the  green  covering  of  the  wal- 
nut, when  first  separated,  are  white  internally,  but 
soon  assume  a  brown,  or  even  a  black  color,  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  They  readily  yield  their  col- 
oring matter  to  water.  They  are  usually  kept  in 
large  casks,  covered  with  water,  for  above  a  year 
before  they  are  used.  To  dye  wool  brown  with 
them,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  steep  the 
cloth  in  a  decoction  of  them  till  it  has  acquired 
the  wished- for  color.  The  depth  of  the  shade  is 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  decoction. 

The  root  of  the  walnut-tree  contains  the  same 
coloring  matter,  but  in  smaller  quantity.  The 
bark  of  the  birch  also,  and  many  other  trees,  may 
be  used  for  the  same  puipose. 

To  Dye  Compound  Colore. 

Compound  colors  are  produced  by  mixing  to« 
gether  two  simple  ones;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  by  dyeing  cloth  first  of  the  simple  color, 
and  then  by  another.  These  colors  vary  to  infi- 
nity, according  to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredi- 
ents employed. 

From  blue,  red  and  yellow,  red  olioee  and  groen^ 
ieh  graye  are  made. 

From  blue,  red  and  brown,  olivee  are  made  Arom 
the  lightest  to  the  darkest  shades;  and  by  giving 
a  greater  shade  of  red,  the  elated  and  lavender 
graye  are  made. 

From  blue,  red  and  black,  graye  of  all  shades 
are  made,  such  as  eage,  pigeon,  elate  and  lead 
graye.  The  king's  or  prince  s  color  is  duller  than 
usual ;  this  mix^re  produoes  a  variety  of  hues,  or 
colors  almost  to  infinity. 

From  yellow,  blue  and  brown,  are  made  the 
gooee  duna  and  olivee  of  all  kinds. 

From  brown,  blue  and  black,  are  produced 
broum  olivee  and  their  shades. 

From  red,  yellow  and  brown,  m  derived  the 
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wrvnpt,  gold  coior,  feuilU-mort  or  faded  leaf,  dead 
ean»ati<ntat  einvatnony  fawn  and  tobaceoy  by  naing 
2  or  3  of  the  oolors  as  required. 

From  yellow,  red  and  blaok,  hntmrn  of  erery 
•hade  are  made. 

From  blue  nnd  yellow,  grtmt  of  all  shades. 

From  red  and  blue,  purplet  of  all  kinds  are 
formed. 

To  Dye  Different  Shade*  of  Oreen, 

Green  is  distinguishable  by  dyers  into  a  rariety 
of  shades,  aocording  to  the  depth,  or  the  preva- 
lence of  either  of  the  component  parts.  Thus  we 
have  sea-green,  grass-green,  pea-green,  etc. 

Wool,  silk,  and  linen,  are  usually  dyed  green 
by  giving  them  first  a  blue  color,  and  afterwards 
dyeing  them  yellow.  When  the  yellrtw  is  first 
given,  several  inconvenienoes  follow ;  the  yellow 
partly  separates  again  in  the  bine  vat,  and  com- 
municates a  green  color  to  it,  thus  rendering  it 
nseless  for  every  other  purpose  except  dyeing 
green.  Any  of  the  usual  processes  for  dyeing 
blue  and  yellow  may  be  followed,  taking  care  to 
proportion  the  depth  of  the  shades  to  that  of  the 
green  required. 

When  sulphate  of  indigo  is  employed,  it  is  usual 
to  mix  all  the  ingredients  together,  and  to  dye  the 
doth  at  once ;  this  produces  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Saxon  or  English  green. 

To  Dye  VioUt,  PufpU  and  Lilae, 
Wool  is  generally  flrat  dyed  blue,  and  after- 
wards scarlet,  in  the  usuid  manner.  By  means  of 
cochineal  mixed  with  sulphate  of  indigo,  the  pro- 
cess may  be  performed  at  once.  Silk  is  first  dyed 
erimson  by  means  of  cochineal,  and  then  dipped 
into  the  indigo  vat  Cotton  and  linen  are  first 
dyed  blue,  and  then  dipped  in  a  decoction  of  log- 
wood ;  but  a  more  permanent  color  is  given  by 
means  of  oxide  of  iron. 

To  Dye  Olive,  Orange  and  Cinnamon. 

When  blue  is  combined  with  red  and  yellow  on 
ototh,  the  resulting  color  is  olive.  Wool  may  be 
dyed  orange  by  first  dyeing  it  scarlet  and  then 
yellow.  When  it  is  dyed  first  with  madder,  the 
result  is  a  cinnamon  oolor. 

Silk  is  dyed  orange  by  means  of  oartfaamns  ,*  a 
cinnamon  color  by  logwood,  Brasil-wood  and 
fustic,  mixed  together. 

Cotton  and  linen  receive  a  cinnamon  color  by 
means  of  weld  and  madder,  and  an  olive  color  by 
being  passed  through  a  bluoy  yellow,  and  then  a 
madder  bath. 

To  Dye  Oray,  Drah  and  Dark  Brown* 
If  cloth  is  previously  mordanted  with  iron,  and 
afterwards  dyed  yellow  with  quercitron  bark,  the 
result  will  be  a  drab  of  different  shades,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  mordant  employed.  When 
the  proportion  is  small,  the  color  inclines  to  olive, 
or  yellow ;  on  the  contrary,  the  drab  mav  be  deep- 
ened, or  taddened,  as  the  dyers  term  it,  by  mixing 
a  little  sumach  with  the  bark. 

To  Dye  a  Black  upon  Cotton,  Linen  and  Mixed 

Ooode, 

Take  tar  iron  liqnor  of  the  very  best  quality; 
add  to  each  galL  thereof  |  of  a  lb.  of  fine  flour, 
and  boil  it  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste.  Put 
the  liquor  or  paste  above-mentioned  into  a  tub 
belonging  to  a  machine  used  in  the  process.  The 
goods  intended  to  be  dyed  are  wound  upon  a  rol- 
ler, and  passed  through  the  liquor  or  paste,  betwixt 
the  two  rollers;  thereby  completely  staining  or 
dyeing  the  whole  mass  or  body  of  the  doth.  Pass 
them  into  a  very  hot  stove  or  drying-honse  till 
dry,  then  take  cow's  dung,  put  it  into  a  large  cop- 
per of  water  about  scalding  hot,  and  mix  it  wdl  I 
together,  through  which  pass  the  piece  of  cloth  | 


until  it  be  thoroughly  softened.  Wash  the  good^ 
so  dunged,  extremely  well  in  water.  Take  a  quan- 
tity of  madder,  or  lugwood,  or  sumach,  or  all  of 
them  mixed  together,  as  the  strength  of.th«  oloth 
and  nature  of  the  oolor  may  require,  and  pat 
them  into  a  copper  or  tub  of  hot  water,  then  enter 
the  goods  before  mentioned  in  this  liquor,  and 
keep  rinsing  or  moving  them  therein  until  they 
are  brought  up  to  the  strength  of  color  reqaired. 
Have  the  gf»ods  again  well  washed  and  dried. 
For  dyeing  black,  it  will  be  proper  to  paaa  th« 
goods  a  second  time  through  the  above  operAtion, 
adding  more  or  less  of  the  dyeing- woods  as  before. 
If  after  the  above  operations  the  shade  of  color  ia 
too  full,  or  too  much  upon  the  red  hue,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  them  a  little  sumach,  and  th&m 
run  them  through  a  liquor  made  from  iron  and 
owler,  or  alder-bark. 

Another  Jfethod, 
Take  common  iron  liquor,  and  add  f  of  a  lb.  of 
fine  flour,  and  by  boiling  bring  it  to  the  consistency 
of  a  thin  paste ;  or  instead  of  flour,  add  gine  or 
linseed,  or  gum,  or  all  of  them  mixed  together, 
till  it  is  brought  to  a  proper  thickness.  Then  pan 
the  goods  through  the  machine^  and  follow  the 
before-mentioned  operations. 

To  Dye  Olitee,  Bottle~grt€n»f  PnrpUe,  Bromm^, 

Cinnamone  or  Snuffe. 
Take  common  iron  liquor,  or  common  iron  liqnor 
with  alum  dissolved  therein,  in  quantity  of  eaeh 
according  to  the  shade  of  color  wanted,  made  into 
a  paste  or  liquid  by  adding  flour,  gum,  glue,  lin- 
soed,  or  one  or  more  of  them  as  before.  Then  put 
the  liquor  or  paste  above  mentioned  into  a  tab 
belonging  to  the  machine,  and  pass  the  goods  so 
intended  to  be  dyed  through  the  machine.  Take 
them  from  the  machine,  and  hang  them  up  in  a 
very  cool  room,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  thor- 
oughly dry.  Take  cow's  dung,  put  it  into  a  large 
copper  of  hot  water,  and  mix  it  well  together; 
through  which  pass  the  doth  or  goods  until  thor- 
oughly softened,  the  quantity  of  dung  and  time 
required  being  proportioned  as  before. 

The  goods  after  this  process  being  well  washed, 
take  a  quantity  of  liquor  made  from  madder,  log- 
wood, sumach,  ftistio,  Bracil-wood,  quexeitron 
bark,  peaoh-wood,  or  other  woods,  to  produce  the 
oolor  wanted,  or  more  of  them ;  and  if  neeesaary 
dilute  this  liquor  with  water,  aooording  to  the 
shade  or  fulness  of  oolor  wanted  to  bo  dyed. 
Then  work  the  goods  through  this  liqnor;  altar 
which  pass  them  through  cold  or  warm  water,  ae- 
cording  to  the  color,  the  proper  application  of 
which  is  well  known  to  dyers,  adding  a  little  alum, 
copperas  or  Roman  vitriol,  or  two  or  more  of 
them, -first  dissolved  in  water.  Then  wash  them 
off  in  warm  water  and  dry  them.  Bat  if  the  eolor 
is  not  sufiloiently  full,  repeat  the  same  operation* 
till  it  is  brought  to  the  shade  required. 

To  Dye  Crimson,  Bed,  Orange,  or  TeUota. 
Take  red  liqnor,  such  as  is  generally  made  from 
alum,  and  dilute  it  with  water  aeeording  to  the 
strength  or  shade  of  color  wanted  to  dye,  bring* 
ing  it  to  the  consistency  of  a  paste  or  liquid,  as 
before  described.  Then  pass  the  doth  through 
the  machine ;  whioh  being  dried  in  a  oool  room, 
pass  it  through  the  operations  ot  dunging  and 
washing  as  before.  Take  a  quantity  of  liquor, 
made  from  cochineal,  madder,  peach- wotfd,  Bi»- 
lil,  logwood,  woad,  fustic,  sumach,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  them  proportioned  in  strength  to  the  shade 
or  oolor  wanted  to  dye,  and  work  the  goods  throogh 
this  liquor  till  they  are  brtAight  to  the  shade  of 
color  required ;  after  which  wash  them  in  cold  or 
warm  water,  and  dxy  them. 


BrSINa  SILKS. 
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Cft«9retir«  Mode  of  Oraduatinff  Shade$  of  Color 
from  Pnuaitm  Blue, 

ImpreicDAte  each  parcel  of  silk  to  be  d  jed  with 
a  different  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  bj  im* 
nieraing  it  in  *  solution,  the  strength  of  whioh  has 
been  regnlated  aooordinglj.  For  the  deeper  tonee 
of  color  employ  the  acetate,  and  for  the  others  the 
ehlorideorsalphate.  After  having  properly  rinsed 
(in  separate  water)  each  parcel,  it  is  to  be  dipped 
faito  distinct  baths  of  the  pmssiate  of  potash,  the 
quantity  of  whioh  has  been  made  to  correspond 
with  the  qnantity  of  oxide  of  iron  previously  united 
to  it.  With  these  precMutions  all  the  desired  shades 
may  be  obtained.  Those  whioh  are  light  and  have 
a  greenish  cast  should  be  well  washed  in  river 
water,  which  will  soon  produce  the  blue  in  its  pu- 
ritj.  If  this  does  not  happen,  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  muriatic  acid  will  produce  the  effect  to  a 
certainty. 

To  Djf  Wool  a  Permanent  Blue  (hlor. 
Take  4  oi.  of  the  best  Indigo,  reduce  it  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  add  12  lbs.  of  wool  in  the  grease ; 
pat  the  whole  into  a  copper  large  enough  to  con- 
tain all  the  wool  to  be  dyed.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
quisite color  is  obtained,  let  the  wool  be  well 
waahed  and  dried.  The  liquor  remaining  may  be 
again  used  to  produce  lighter  blues.  The  color 
will  be  as  beautiful  and  permanent  as  the  finest 
blue  produced  by  woad,  and  the  wool,  by  this 
method,  will  lose  less  in  weight  than  if  it  had  been 
previously  scoured. 

To  Dye  Silke  and  Sattne  Broum  in  ike  emaU  woy. 

Fill  the  copper  with  river- water,  when  it  gently 
boils  put  in  i  lb.  of  chipped  fustic,  2  os.  of  mad- 
der, 1  01.  of  sumach,  andf^  os.  of  cam-wood;  but 
if  not  required  to  be  so  red,  the  cam- wood  may  be 
omitted.  These  should  boil  at  least  from  ^  an 
boar  to  2  hours,  that  the  ingredients  may  be  well 
incorporated.  The  copper  must  then  be  cooled 
down  by  pouring  in  oold  water ;  the  goods  may 
then  be  put  in,  and  simmered  gently  from  i  an 
boar  to  1  hour.  If  this  color  should  appear  to 
want  darkening  or  saddening,  it  may  be  done  by 
taking  out  the  goods,  and  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  old  black  liquor ;  a  small  piece  of  green  cop- 
peras may  be  used;  rinse  in  2  or  3  waters,  and 
bang  up  to  dry. 

To  Dye  Silke  o/Fawn-eolor  Drake. 

Boil  1  OS.  of  fuatio,  i  oi.  of  alder  bark,  and  2  drs. 
of  archil.  From  1  to  2  drs.  of  the  best  crop  mad. 
der  must  be  added  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  old 
blaek  liquor,  if  it  be  required  darker. 

To  Dye  a  Silk  Shawl  SearleL 

First  dissolve  2  ot.  of  white  soap  in  boiling 
water,  handle  the  shawl  through  this  liquor,  now 
and  then  rubbing  such  plaoes  with  the  hands  as 
may  appear  dirty,  till  it  is  as  clean  as  this  water 
will  make  it  A  second,  or  even  a  third  liquor 
may  be  used,  if  required,  the  shawl  must  be 
rinsed  out  in  warm  water. 

Then  take  ^  oc.  of  the  best  Spanish  anatto. 
and  dissolve  it  in  hot  water ;  pour  this  solution  into 
a  pan  of  warm  water,  and  handle  the  shawl  through 
this  for  i  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  out  and  rinse 
It  in  clean  water.  In  the  meanwhile  dissolve  a 
piece  of  alum  of  the  siie  of  a  horse-bean  in  warm 
water,  and  let  the  shawl  remain  in  this  i  an  hour; 
take  it  out  and  rinse  it  in  dear  water.  Then  boil 
i  OS.  of  the  best  cochineal  for  20  minutes,  dip  it 
oat  of  the  oopper  into  a  pan,  and  let  the  shawl  re- 
main in  this  from  20  minutes  to  i  an  hour,  which 
Irill  make  it  a  full  blood  red.  Then  take  out  the 
■bawl,  and  add  to  the  liquor  in  the  pan  1  qt  more 
•f  that  out  of  tho  oopper,  if  there  is  as  much  re- 
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maining,  and  about  ^  a  small  wlneglassful  of  the 
solution  of  tin ;  when  eold;  rinse  it  slightly  but  in 
spring-water. 

To  Dye  a  Silk  Shawl  Orimeon. 

Take  about  1  tablespoonful  of  cud-bear,  put  it 
into  a  small  pan,  pour  boiling  water  upon  it,  stir 
and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  then  put  in  the 
silk,  and  turn  it  over  a  short  time,  and  when  the 
color  is  full  enough  take  it  oot;  but  if  it  should 
require  more  violet  or  crimson,  add  1  or  2  spoon- 
fuls of  purple  archil  to  some  warm  water ;  and  dry 
it  within  doors.  To  finish  it,  it  most  be  mangled 
or  calendered,  and  may  be  preesed,  if  such  a  eon- 
Tenienee  is  at  hand. 

To  Dye  Silk  Lilac, 
For  every  pound  of  silk  take  H  lbs.  of  archil, 
mix  it  well  with  the  liquor ;  make  it  boil  i  of  aa 
hour,  dip  the  silk  quickly,  then  let  it  eool,  and 
wash  it  in  river- water,  and  a  fine  violet  or  lilas^ 
more  or  less  ftill,  will  be  obtained. 

To  Dye  ikiek  Silke,  Satine,  Silk  Stoekingt,  etc.,  of 

a  Fleeh-eolor. 

Wash  the  stockings  dean  in  soap  and  water, 
then  rinse  them  in  hot  water ;  if  they  should  not 
then  appear  perfectly  clear,  eut  \  os.  of  white  soap 
into  thin  slices,  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  half- 
full  of  boiling  water;  when  this  soap  is  dissolved, 
cool  the  water  in  the  pan,  then  put  in  the  stock- 
ings, and  simmer  for  20  minutes ;  take  them  out, 
and  rinse  in  hot  water;  in  the  interim  pour  3 
tableapoonfuls  of  purple  archil  into  a  wasbhand- 
basin  half  full  of  hot  water ;  put  the  stockings  in 
this  dye-water,  and  when  of  the  shade  called  half 
violet  or  lilac,  take  them  from  the  dye-water,  and 
slightly  rinse  them  in  cold  ;  when  dry  hang  them 
op  in  a  close  room  in  whioh  sulphur  is  burnt; 
when  they  are  evenly  bleached  to  the  shade  re- 
quired of  flesh -color,  take  them  Arom  the  sulphur- 
ing-room,  and  finish  them  by  rubbing  the  right 
side  with  a  clean  flanneL  Some  persons  calender 
them  afterwards.  Satpis  and  silks  are  done  the 
same  way. 

To  Dye  Silk  Stoekinge  Black, 

These  are  dyed  like  other  silks,  excepting  that 
they  must  be  steeped  a  day  or  two  in  black  liquor, 
before  they  are  put  into  the  black  silk  dye.  At 
first  ihey  will  look  like  an  iron  gray ;  but,  to  finish 
and  black  them,,  they  must  ^  put  on  wooden 
legs,  laid  on  a  table,  and  rubbed  with  the  oily  rub- 
ber er  flannel,  upon  whioh  is  oil  of  olives,  and 
then  the  more  they  are  rubbed  the  better.  Each 
pair  of  stoekinge  will  require  i  a  tablespoonful  of 
oil,  at  least,  and  ^  an  hour's  rubbing,  to  finish 
them  well.  Sweet  oil  is  the  beet  in  this  proeesa, 
as  it  leaves  no  disagreeable  smelL 

To  Dye  Straw  and  Chip  Bonnett  Black, 

Chip  bats  being  composed  of  the  shavinn  of 
wood,  are  stained  black  in  various  ways.  First, 
by  being  boiled  in  strong  logwood  liquor  8  or  4 
hours;  they  must  be  often  taken  out  to  cool  in 
the  air,  and  now  and  then  a  small  quantity  of 
green  copperas  must  be  added  to  the  liquor,  and 
this  continued  for  several  hours.  The  saucepan 
or  kettle  that  they  are  dyed  in  may  remain  with 
the  bonnets  in  it  all  night;  the  next  morning  they 
must  be  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  air,  and 
brushed  with  a  soft  brush.  Lastly,  a  sponge  ii 
dipped  in  oil,  and  squeeted  almost  to  dryness; 
witn  this  the  bonnets  are  rubbed  all  over,  both 
inside  and  oat,  and  then  sent  to  the  blockers  te 
be  Mocked.  Others  boil  them  in  logwood ;  and 
instead  of  green  copperas,  use  steel  filings  steeped 
in  vinegar ;  after  wnieh  they  are  anished  as  aboT«» 
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7V>  Jhft  Strtno  Bonmet§  Brown, 

Take  a  tafficUnt  quantity  of  BraiiUwood,  mi- 
maeh,  bark,  madder,  and  oopperaa,  and  aaddan, 
sooording  to  the  shade  reqaired. 

To  Bemove  lA«  Stain  of  Light  Color*  from  the 

Hand*, 
Wash  the  hands  in  soap  and  water  in  which 
•ome  pen rl  ash  is  dissolTed,  or  wash  in  a  paste  of 
•hloride  of  lime. 

To  Dye  Black  Cloth  Green, 
Clean  the  eloth  well  with  bullock's  gall  and 
water,  and  rinse  in  warm  water;  then  make  a 
•opper  full  of  river  water,  boiling  hot,  and  take 
from  1  to  1^  lbs.  of  fustic;  put  it  in,  and  boil  it 
20  minutes,  to  which  add  a  lump  of  alum  of  the 
aise  of  a  walnut ;  when  this  is  dissoWed  in  the 
copper,  put  in  the  coat,  and  boil  it  20  minutes; 
then  take  it  out,  and  add  a  small  wineglass,  three 
part4i  full,  of  cbemic  blue,  and  boil  again  from  ^ 
an  hour  to  1  hour,  and  the  cloth  will  be  a  beauti- 
fnl  dark- green ;  then  wash  out  and  dry. 

To  Dye  Cotton  with  Coal-tar  Colore, 

The  cotton  is  soaked  in  a  decoction  of  galls, 
•nmaoh,  or  other  astringent  matter,  for  an  hour 
or  two,  then  passed  into  a  weak  solution  of  stan- 
nate  of  soda,  and  worked  in  it  for  about  an  hour. 
It  is  then  wrung  out  in  a  dilute  acid  liquor  and 
rinsed  in  water.  Cotton  thus  prepared  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  color.  The  stannate  of  soda  may  be 
applied  before  the  tannin,  or  alum  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  it  The  prepared  cotton  is  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  the  color  slightly  acidulated  and 
worked.  It  will  absorb  all  the  coloring  matter  in 
time,  leaving  the  bath  colorless.  Picric  and  rosa- 
lio  acids  are  not  adapted  for  dyeing  cotton. 

CALICO  PRINTING. 

This  art  consists  in  dyeing  cloth  with  certain 
colors  and  figures  upon  a  ground  of  a  diJBTerent 
hue;  the  colors,  when  they  will  not  take  hold  of 
cloth  readily,  being  fixed  to  them  by  means  of 
mordants,  as  a  preparation  of  alum,  made  by  dis- 
solving 3  lbs.  of  alum  and  1  lb.  of  acetate  of  lead 
in  8  lbs.  of  warm  water.  There  are  added  at  the 
■ame  time  2  ox.  of  potash,  and  2  oi.  of  chalk. 

Acetate  of  iron,  also,  is  a  mordant  in  frequent 
use  in  the  printing  of  calicoes;  but  the  simple 
mixture  of  alum  and  acetate  of  lead  is  found  to 
answer  best  as  a  mordant. 

To  Apply  the  Mordanta, 

The  mordants  are  applied  to  the  cloth,  either 
with  a  pencil  or  by  means  of  blocks,  or  rollers,  on 
which  the  pattern,  according  to  which  the  cotton 
Is  to  be  printed,  is  cut.  As  they  are  applied  only 
to  particular  parts  of  the  cloth,  care  must  be  taken 
that  none  of  them  spread  to  the  part  of  the  cloth 
which  is  to  be  left  white,  and  that  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  each  other  when  ^veral  are  applied ; 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  mordants  should 
be  of  such  a  degree  of  consistence,  that  they  will 
not  spread  beyond  those  parts  of  the  cloth  on 
which  they  are  applied.  This  ia  done  by  thicken- 
ing them  with  flour  or  starch,  when  they  are  to 
be  applied  by  the  block,  and  with  gum  arabic 
when  they  are  to  be  put  on  with  the  pencil.  The 
thickening  should  never  be  greater  than  ia  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  mordants; 
when  carried  too  far^  the  cotton  is  apt  not  to  be 
sufficiently  saturated  with  the  mordants,  and  of 
course  the  dye  takes  but  imperfectly. 

In  order  that  the  parta  of  the  cloth  impregnated 
with  mordants  may  be  divtingnisbed  by  their 
color,  it  is  u^ual  to  tinge  the  mordants  with  some 
coloring  matter.  The  printers  commonly  use  the 
decoction  of  Brasil-wood  for  this  purpose 


Sometimei,  the  two  mordanta  are  mizod  t»> 
gether  in  different  proportwns;  and  eometimea 
one  or  both  ii*  mixed  with  an  infusion  of  asmaeh, 
or  of  nut-galls.  By  these  contrivancee  a  great 
variety  of  colors  are  produced  by  the  same  dy»-. 
stuC 

Proeeee  of  Dyeimg,  eie. 

After  the  mordants  have  been  applied,  the  eloth 
must  be  completely  dried.  It  is  proper  fitr  this 
purpose  to  employ  heat,  which  will  contribute  to- 
wards the  separation  of  the  acetic  acid  from  its 
base,  and  towards  its  evaporation ;  by  which  means 
the  mordant  will  combine  in  a  greater  proportion^ 
and  more  intimately  with  the  cloth. 

When  the  cloth  is  sufficiently  dried,  it  ia  to  be 
washed  with  warm  water  and  cow-dung,  till  th* 
flour  or  gum  employed  to  thicken  the  mordants^ 
and  all  those  parts  of  the  mordantjt  which  are  un- 
combined  with  the  cloth,  are  removed.  After 
this  the  cloth  ia  to  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  clean 
water. 

Dye^tiffe, 

Almost  the  only  dye-stuffs  employed  by  calico- 
printers  are  indigo,  madder,  quercitron  bark,  or 
weld,  and  coal-tar  colors;  but  weld  is  littl« 
used,  except  for  delicate  graenish  yellows.  The 
quercitron  bark  gives  colors  equally  good;  and 
is  much  cheaper  and  more  convenient,  not  re- 
quiring so  great  a  heat  to  fix  it.  Indigo,  not 
requiring  any  mordant,  is  commonly  applied  at 
once,  either  by  a  block  or  by  a  pencil.  It  ia  pre- 
pared by  boiling  together  indigo  and  potash,  made 
caustic  by  quicklime  and  orpiment;  the  solution 
is  afterwards  thickened  with  gum.  It  must  be 
carefully  excluded  firom  the  air,  otherwise  the 
indigo  would  soon  be  regenerated,  which  would 
render  the  solution  useless.  Dr.  Bancroft  has 
proposed  to  substitute  coarse  brown  sugar  for 
orpiment;  it  is  equally  efficacious  in  deeompoain|p 
the  indigo,  and  rendering  it  soluble;  while  it  like- 
wise serves  all  the  purposes  of  gum.  Some  cali- 
coes are  only  printed  of  one  color,  others  have  twc^ 
and  others  three  or  more,  even  to  the  number  of 
8,  10,  or  12.  The  smaller  the  number  of  colony 
the  fewer  in  general  are  the  proceasea. 


New  Proceee  to  Separate  the  Bed  Coloring 
eiple  of  Jf adder. 

For  thia  purpose  3  tubs  are  necessary,  say,  A» 
B,  C.  The  first,  or  A,  aufficient  for  bb  lbs.  of 
madder,  is  to  be  2  feet  8  inches  deep,  and  2  feet  9 
in  diameter.  The  second,  or  B,  is  5^  feet  high 
and  3  feet  in  diameter.  This  tub  is  to  be  furnished 
with  3  cocks,  the  first  placed  at  2,  the  second  at  3, 
and  the  third  at  4  feet  above  its  bottom.  A  serres 
as  a  fermenting  tub ;  B,  a  waahing  vessel ;  and  Cy 
as  a  deposit.  These  tubs  are  placed  near  to  each 
other,  in  the  summer,  in  the  open  air,  under  a 
shed;  in  the  winter,  in  a  cellar  kept  at  fVom  M® 
to  70®.  To  coifimence  the  process,  put  from  50 
to  56  lbs.  of  ground  madder  into  A,  and  add  water, 
stirring  the  mixture  continually,  until  the  madder, 
when  at  rest,  is  covered  with  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  water.  In  36  or  48  honrs  (being  at  rest)  fer- 
mentation takes  place  and  raises  a  crust  of  mad* 
der  to  the  surface.  The  maas  is  now  to  be  trana 
ferred  to  the  second  tub  or  B,  which  is  then  to  be 
filled  with  water,  where  it  is  to  repose  for  2  hours 
The  uppermost  cook  is  then  opened,  next  the  undet 
one,  and  lastly  the  third.  The  liquor  eolleoted 
from  the  second  and  third  cocks  is  carried  to  the 
tub  C,  where  the  precipitation  of  the  madder  that 
eaeaped  fIrom  B,  is  completed.  You  may  make 
repeated  washings  of  the  madder  in  B,  until  the 
water  ceases  to  be  colored.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  summer  to  prevent  the  madder  from  fermenting 
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*  weoad  time.    The  madder  in  C  being  wasbed 
and  precipitated,  is  eqoiillj  good  with  the  other. 

To  Print  Yeflow, 
For  yellow,  the  block  is  beeme&red  with  acetate 
ef  alumina.    The  eloth,  after  reeeiving  this  mor- 
dant, ie  dyed  with  quercitron  bark,  and  is  then 
bleached* 

Jfankeen  Yellow. 

One  of  the  most  common  colors  on  cotton  print»f 
is  a  kind  of  Nankeen  yellnw.  of  various  shades 
down  to  a  yellowish  brown  or  drab.  It  is  usually 
in  stripes  or  spots.  To  produce  it,  the  printers 
besmear  the  block,  cut  out  into  the  figure  of  the 
print,  with  acetate  of  iron,  thickened  with  gum 
or  flour;  and  apply  it  to  the  cotton,  which,  after 
being  dried  and  cleansed  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
plunged  into  a  potash  lye.  The  quantity  of  ace- 
tate of  iron  is  always  proportioned  to  the  depth 
of  the  shade. 

Bed. 

Red  is  oommnnieated  by  the  same  process,  only 
madder  is  substituted  for  the  bark. 

Blue. 

The  fine  light  blues  whioh  appear  so  frequently 
on  printed  cottons,  are  produced  by  applying  to 
the  cloth  a  block  besmeared  with  a  composition, 
consisting  partly  of  wax,  which  covers  all  those 
parts  of  the  cloth  which  remain  white.  The  eloth 
Is  then  dyed  in  a  cold  indigo  vat ;  and  after  it  is 
diy,  the  wax  composition  is  removed  by  hot  water. 

Liiae  and  Brown, 

Lilac,  flea  brown,  and  blackish  brown,  are  given 
by  means  of  acetate  of  iron ;  the  quantity  of  which 
is  always  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  shade. 
For  very  deep  colors  a  little  sumach  is  added. 
The  cotton  is  afterwards  dyed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner with  madder  and  then  bleached. 

Oreen. 

To  12  qts.  of  mnriatie  acid,  add  by  degrees  1  qt 
of  nitric  acid;  saturate  the  whole  with  grain  tin, 
and  boil  it  in  a  proper  vessel  till  two-thirds  are 
evaporated. 

To  prepare  the  indigo  for  mixing  with  the  solu- 
tion, take  9  lbs.  of  indigo,  1  pound  of  orange  orpi- 
ment,  and  grind  it  in  about  4  qts.  of  water ;  mix 
it  well  with  the  indigo,  and  grind  it  all  in  the  usual 
way. 
To  Mix  the  SolnHon  of  Tin  with  Prtpared  Indigo. 

Take  2  galls,  of  the  indigo  prepared  as  above; 
then  stir  into  it,  by  degrees,  1  gall,  of  the  solution 
of  tin,  neutraltied  by  as  much  caustic  alkali  as 
Ban  be  added  without  precipitating  the  tin  from 
the  aoids.  For  a  lighter  shade  of  green,  less  indigo 
will  be  necessary.  The  goods  are  to  be  dipped  in 
the  way  of  dipping  China  blues ;  they  must  not, 
however,  bo  allowed  to  drain,  but  moved  from  one 
vat  to  another  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  are 
to  be  cleansed  in  the  usual  way,  in  a  sour  vat  of 
about  150  galls,  of  water  to  1  gall,  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  they  are  then  to  be  well  washed  in  decoc- 
tions of  weld,  and  other  yellow  color  drugs,  and 
are  to  be  branned  or  bleached  till  they  become 
white  in  those  parts  which  are  required  colorless. 

To  Print  Dove-eolor  and  Drab, 
Dove-color  and  drab  are  given  by  acetate  of 
iron  and  quercitron  bark ;  the  cloth  is  afterwards 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner. 

To  Print  different  Color: 

When  different  colors  are  to  appear  in  the  same 
print,  a  greater  number  of  operations  is  neces- 
sary. Two  or  more  blocks  or  rollers  are  employed ; 
■poB  each  of  which,  that  part  of  the  prut  only 


is  cut  which  is  to  be  of  some  particular  coHr* 
Theite  are  b«smea«^  with  different  mordants  and 
applied  to  the  cloth,  whi«.ih  is  afterwards  dyej  aa 
usual.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  thesa 
blocks  are  applied  to  oollon ;  one  with  acetate  of 
alumina,  another  with  acetate  of  iron,  a  third  with 
a  mixture  of  those  two  mordants,  and  that  the 
cotton  is  then  dyed*  with  quercitron  bnrk  and 
bleached.  The  parts  impregnated  with  the  mor- 
dants would  have  the  following  cnlorn : 

Acetate  of  alumina,  yellow;  acetate  of  iron, 
olive,  drab,  dove.  The  mixture,  olive  green,  olive. 

If  the  part  of  the  yellow  is  covered  over  with 
the  indigo  liquor  applied  with  a  pencil,  it  will  be 
convarted  into  green.  By  the  same  liquid,  blue 
may  be  given  to  such  parts  of  the  print  as  re- 
quire it 

If  the  cotton  is  dyed  with  madder,  instead  of 
quercitron  bark,  the  print  will  exhibit  the  follow- 
ing colors : 

Acetate  of  alumina,  red :  acetate  of  iron,  brown, 
black.     The  mixture,  purple. 

When  a  greater  number  of  colors  is  to  appear 
— for  instance,  when  those  communicated  by  bark, 
and  those  by  madder  are  wanted  at  the  same  time 
—  mordants  for  pnrts  of  the  pattern  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  cotton  then  is  to  be  dyed  in  the  mad- 
der bath  and  bleached ;  then  the  rest  of  the  mor- 
dants to  fill  up  the  pattern,  are  added,  and  the 
cloth  is  again  dyed  with  quercitron- bark,  and 
bleached.  The  second  dyeing  does  not  much  af- 
fect the  madder  colors,  because  the  mordants, 
which  render  them  permanent,  are  already  satu- 
rated. The  yellow  tinge  is  easily  removed  by  the 
subsequent  bleaching.  Sometimes  a  new  mordant 
is  also  applied  to  some  of  the  madder  colors ;  in 
consequence  of  whioh,  they  receive  a  new  perma- 
nent color  fk'om  the  bark.  After  the  last  bleaching, 
new  colors  may  be  added  by  means  of  the  indigo 
liquor.  The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  colors  which  may  be  given  to  cotton  by  these 
processes. 

L  Madder  dye. — Acetate  of  alumina,  red ;  ace- 
tate of  iron,  brown,  black ;  acetate  diluted,  lilac 
Both  mixed,  purple. 

II.  Black  dye. — Acetate  of  alumina,  yellow ;  ace- 
tate of  iron,  dove,  drab ;  lilac  and  acetate  of  alumi- 
na, olive;  red  and  acetate  of  alumina,  orange. 

IIL  Indigo  dge. — Indigo,  blue;  indigo  and  yel- 
low, green. 

To  Print  in  CoaUtar  Color*, 

The  colors  are  mixed  with  albumen  printed  on 
the  fibre;  the  albumen  is  then  coagulated,  and 
the  color  thus  fixed.  Another  method  oon8ist8  in 
printing  with  tannin  on  the  fabric,  previously  im- 
pregnated with  stannate  of  soda,  and  then  dyeing 
with  a  hot,  dilute,  acid  bath.  The  color  on  the 
un mordanted  parts,  is  easily  discharged.  Thia 
preparation  is  noU  necessary  for  silk  and  wool. 

To  Print  Oreen  with  Aniline. 
Print  the  design  with  a  thickened  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potassa;  pass  through  a  solution  of 
an  aniline  salt;  in  2  or  8  days  the  green  e<  lor 
will  be  developed.  It  may  be  ohang^  to  dark- 
blue  by  the  use  of  soap  or  an  alkaline  liquid. 
Another  method  is  to  use  alternately  aniline  blue 
and  picric  acid. 

To  Prepare  a  Subetitute  for  QMm  Veed  in  CaUeo 

Printing. 

Collect  i  a  ton  weight  of  scraps  of  pelts  or 
skins,  or  pieces  of  rabbit  or  sheep-skins,  and  boil 
them  together  for  7  or  8  hours  in  850  galls,  of 
water,  or  until  it  becomes  a  strong  sise.  Then 
draw  it  off,  and  when  cold  weigh  it  Warm  it 
again,  and  to  every  1  cwt  add  4  galls,  of  tha 
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■trongest  iweet  wort  tbat  oas  be  made  Arnm  malt 
or  20  lbs.  weight  of  aagar.  Wbeti  incorporated, 
take  it  off  and  pat  it  into  a  eask  for  use. 

This  flab«titnte  for  gum  may  be  used  bj  ealioo 

{rinters  in  mixing  up  nearly  all  kinds  of  colors. 
ly  using  a  sixth  part  only  of  gum  with  it,  it  will 
also  improve  the  gum.  It  will  also  improve  and 
preserve  the  paste  so  much  used  by  printers. 

To  Prepare  Anatto  /or  dyeing, 

Anatto  is  a  coloring  feonla  of  a  resinoas  natare, 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree  very  common 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  in  beight  never 
exceeds  15  feet. 

The  Indians  employ  two  processes  to  obtain  the 
red  fecttla  of  these  seeds.  They  first  pound  them 
and  mix  them  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which  in  the  course  of  5  or  6  days  favors  the  pro* 
gross  of  fermentation.  The  liquid  then  becomes 
oharged  with  the  coloring  part,  and  the  superflu- 
ous moisture  is  afterwards  separated  by  slow  eva- 
poration over  the  fire,  or  by  the  heat  of  the  tun. 

Another  Method. 

This  consists  in  rubbing  the  seeds  between  the 
hands  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water.  The  coloring 
part  is  precipitated,  and  forms  itself  into  a  mass 
like  a  cake  of  wax  ,*  but  if  the  red  fecula  thus  de- 
tached, is  much  more  beautiful  than  in  the  first 
process,  it  is  less  in  quantity.  Besides,  as  the 
splendor  of  it  is  too  bright,  the  Indians  are  ac- 
customed to  weaken  it  by  a  mixture  of  red  sandal 
wood. 

Uee  of  Anatto, 

The  natives  of  the  East  India  islands  used  for- 
merly to  employ  anatto  for  painting  their  bodies, 
etc.  At  present,  it  is  employed  in  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  dyeing.  It  is  employed  to  give  the 
first  tint  to  woollen  staffs  intended  to  be  dyed  red, 
blue,  yellow  and  green,  etc. 

In  the  art  of  the  varnisher  it  forms  part  of  the 
eomposition  of  changing  varnishes,  to  give  a  cold 
color  to  the  metals  to  which  these  varnishes  are 
applied. 

To  Chooee  Anatto, 

It  ought  to  be  chosen  of  a  flame  color,  brighter 
in  the  interior  part  than  on  the  outside,  soft  to 
Uie  touch  and  of  a  good- consistence.  The  paste 
of  anatto  becomes  hard  in  Europe,  and  it  loses 
some  of  its  odor,  which  approaches  near  to  that 
of  violets. 

To  Prepare  Litmne. 

The  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  islands  produce 
a  kind  of  lichen  or  moss,  which  yields  a  violet 
coloring  part  when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  am- 
monia disengaged  f^om  nrine,  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, by  a  mixture  of  lime.  When  the  processes 
are  finished,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  litmus. 

This  article  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  at  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Lyons.  In  the  latter  city  another 
kind  of  lichen,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  like 
moss,  is  employed. 

The  ammonia  Joins  the  resinous  part  of  the 
plant,  develops  its  coloring  part,  and  combines 
with  it.  In  this  state  the  lichen  forms  a  paste  of 
a  violet-red  color,  interspersed  with  whitish  spots, 
which  give  it  a  marble  appearance. 

Litmus  is  employed  in  dyeing  to  oommnnicate 
a  violet  color  to  silk  and  woollen.  It  is  used  also 
for  coloring  the  liquor  of  thermometers,  and  as  a 
tost  for  acids  and  alkalies. 

To  Prepare  Baetard  Saffron, 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  contain  two  coloring 
parts :  one  soluble  in  water,  and  which  is  thrown 
away;  the  other  soluble  in  alkaline  liquors.  The 
latter  ooioring  part  becomes  the  basis  of  various 
beautiful  shades  of  cherry  color,  poaoeau,  rose 


color,  etc.  It  is  employed  for  dyeing  featbcf% 
and  constitutes  the  vegefable  red,  or  Spsoish  rer- 
mil  ion,  employed  by  ladies  to  heighten  their  eooa- 
plexion. 

Carthamns  cannot  furnish  its  resinons  ooloriiig 
part,  provided  with  all  its  qualities,  until  it  baa 
been  deprived  of  that  which  is  soluble  in  water. 
For  this  purpose  the  dried  flowers  of  the  cartha- 
mns are  enclosed  in  a  linen  bag.  and  tb«  bag-  ta 
placed  in  a  stream  ofjnnning  water.  A  man  with 
wooden  shoes  gets  upon  the  bag  every  eight  or  ten 
hours,  and  treads  it  on  the  bank  until  the  water 
expressed  from  it  is  colorless. 

These  moist  flowers,  after  being  strongly  sqneexed 
in  the  bag,  are  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  canvas  ex- 
tended on  a  frame,  plnced  over  a  wooden  box,  and 
covered  with  5  or  A  per  jcent.  of  their  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Pure  water  is  then  poured  over 
them ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  several  time*, 
that  the  alkali  miiy  have  leisure  to  become  ehnrged 
with  the  coloring  part  which  it  dissolves.  The 
liquor,  when  filtered,  is  of  a  dirty  red,  and  almost 
brown  color.  The  coloring  part,  thus  held  in  so- 
lution, cannot  be  employed  for  coloring  bodies 
until  it  is  free ;  and,  to  set  it  at  liberty,  the  8f»da 
must  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  body  whioh 
has  more  affinity  for  it.  It  is  on  this  precipitation, 
by  an  intermediate  substance,  that  the  process  for 
making  Spanish  vermilion  is  founded,  as  well  skS 
all  the  results  arising  from  the  direct  application 
of  this  coloring  part,  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 

Utility  of  Sheep* 9  Dung, 

This  article  is  used  in  dyeing  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  cotton  and  linen  to  receive  certain 
colors,  psrticularly  the  red  madder  and  crosswortp 
which  it  performs  by  impregnating  the  staffs  with 
an  animal  mucilage,  of  which  it  contiuns  a  large 
quantity,  and  thus  assimilating  them  to  wool  and 
silk. 

To  Prepare  Wood. 

This  is  effected  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant  so 
called,  by  grinding  them  to  a  paste,  of  whioh  balls 
are  made,  placed  in  heaps,  and  occasionally  sprin- 
kled with  water  to  promote  the  fermentation. 
When  this  is  finished  the  woad  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  a  coarse  powder,  used  as  a  blae  dye-stafL 

To  Prepare  Indigo, 

This  dye  is  derived  from  the  leaves  and  the 
young  shoots  of  several  species  of  indigo  plants, 
by  soaking  them  eitlier  in  cold  water,  or  still 
better,  in  water  kept  warm,  and  at  about  IflO^,  tiU 
the  liquor  becomes  a  deep  green;  it  is  then  drawn 
off  and  beat  or  churned  till  blue  flakes  appear, 
when  lime-water  is  added,  the  yellow  liquor  drawn 
off,  and  the  blue  sediment  dried  and  formed  into 
lumps. 

To  Dye  Bate, 

The  hats  should  be  first  strongly  galled  by  boil- 
ing them  a  long  time  in  a  decoction  of  galls  with 
a  little  logwood,  that  the  dye  may  penetrate  the 
better  into  their  substance ;  after  which  a  proper 
quantity  of  vitriol  and  decoction  of  logwood,  with 
a  little  verdigris,  are  added,  and  the  hats  continued 
in  this  mixture  for  a  considerable  time.  They  are 
afterwards  put  into  fresh  liqoor  of  logwood,  galls, 
vitriol,  and  verdigris ;  and  where  the  hats  are  of 
great  price,  or  of  a  hair  which  with  diflicolty  takes 
the  dye,  the  same  process  is  repeated  a  third  time. 
For  obtaining  the  most  perfect  color,  the  hair  er 
wool  is  dyed  bine  previously  to  its  being  formed 
into  hats. 

Another  Method,    • 

Boil  100  lbs.  of  logwood,  12  lbs.  of  gnm,  and  6 
lbs.  of  galls  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water  for  some 
hours;  after  whioh  about  6  lbs.  of  verdigris  and 
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10  of  gntfb  Titriol  rnn  added,  nod  the  liqaor  kept 
inst  simmerinii;,  or  of  a  heat  Httie  below  boiling. 
Ten  or  12  dosen  of  hats  are  immediately  put  in, 
«aeh  OD  its  block^and  kept  down  by  cross-bars  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half;  they  are  then  taken 
out  and  aired,  and  the  same  number  of  others  pat 
in  their  room.  The  two  sets  of  hats  are  thas 
dipped  and  aired  alternately  8  times  eaoh;  the 
liquor  being  refreshed  each  time  with  more  of  the 
ingredientSy  bat  in  less  quantity  than  at  firsL 

To  Prov€  the  Colon  of  Dyed  Slnfft. 

Tor  erimson,  scarlet,  flesh-oolor,  violet,  peach- 
blossomt  all  shades  of  blue,  and  other  colors  bor- 
dering on  these,  dissolve  hnlf  an  oanoe  of  alum  in 
a  pint  of  water,  in  an  earthen  vesnel,  and  into  this 
put  the  eighth  of  sn  ounocr  of  the  stuff  or  thread 
that  is  to  be  proved ;  boil  the  whole  for  five  min- 
Mtes,  and  wash  it  out  in  elesn  water. 

For  all  sorts  of  yellow,  green  madder,  red  oin- 
namon,  and  similar  colors,  boil  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  eoap  in  a  pint  of  water,  put  in  the  eighth 
of  an  ounce  of  the  stuff  to  be  tried,  and  boil  for 
6  minutes. 

For  hair-brown,  etc.  powder  an  ounce  of  tar- 
tar, and  boil  it  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  ^  of 
an  ounce  of  the  stuff  or  thread  in  the  solution  for 
5  minutes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RKCBIPTS  FOR  DYEING, 
STAINING,  ETa 

To  Dye  BrietUe  or  Feaikera  Oreen, 

Take  of  verdigris  and  verditer,  each  1  os. ;  gum- 
water,  1  pL.  Mix  them  well,  and  dip  the  bristles 
or  feathers  (they  having  been  first  soaked  in  hot 
water)  into  the  said  mixture. 

Bine, — Take  of  indigo  and  risse,  each  1  os.,  and 
a  piece  of  alum  the  sise  of  a  hazolnut;  put  them 
into  gum- water,  and  dip  the  materials  into  it  hot; 
bang  them  up  to  dry,  and  dap  them  well  that  they 
may  open ;  and,  by  changing  the  colors,  the  afore- 
said materials  may  be  in  this  manner,  dyed  of  any 
eolor.  For  purple,  use  lake  and  indigo ;  for  oar* 
nation,  vermilion  and  smalL 

Red. — Take  1  os;  of  Brasil-wood  in  powder,  ^ 
OS.  of  alum,  i  oi.  of  vermilion,  and  1  pint  of  vine- 
gar; b(»il  them  up  to  a  moderate  thickness,  and 
dip  the  bristles  or  feathers  (they  having  been  first 
soaked  in  hot  water)  into  the  said  mixture.  Feath- 
ers may  be  dyed  at  once,  of  any  shade,  by  means 
of  coal-tar  colors  (p.  318). 

To  Dye  or  Color  Horee-Hair, 

Steep  in  water  wherein  a  small  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine has  been  boiled  for  the  space  of  two  hours; 
then,  having  prepared  the  colors  very  hot,  boil 
the  hair  therein,  and  any  color,  black  excepted, 
will  tNke,  but  that  will  only  take  a  dark-red  or 
dark -blue,  etc 

To  Dye  Qlovee, 

Take  the  color  suitable  for  the  occasion;  if 
dark  take  Spanish  brown  and  black  earth;  if 
lighter,  yellow  and  whiting;  and  so  on  with  other 
colors.  Mix  them  with  a  moderate  fire,  daub  the 
gloves  over  with  the  color  wet,  and  let  them  hang 
till  tbey  are  dry ;  then  beat  out  the  superfluity  of 
the  color,  and  smoothe  them  over  with  a  stretch- 
ing or  sleeking  stick,  reducing  them  to  their  proper 
shape. 

To  Dye  White  OUnee  Purple. 

Boil  4  oz.  of  logwood  and  2  oi.  of  roche-alnm  in 
8  pts.  of  soft  water  till  half  wasted ;  let  the  liquor 
stand  to  cool  after  straining.  Let  the  gloves  be 
nicely  mended ;  then,  with  a  brush,  rub  them  over, 
and  when  dry  repeat.  Twice  is  sufficient,  unless 
the  oolor  «s  to  be  very  dark.    When  dry,  rub  off 


the  loose  dye  with  a  coarse  cloth.  Beat  up  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  with  a  sponge  rub  it  over 
the  leather.  The  dye  will  stain  the  bands ;  but 
wetting  them  with  vinegar,  before  tbey  are  wasbed^ 
will  Uke  it  off. 

To  Dye  Olovee  reeemhling  Liwieriek. 

Brown  or  tan  colors  are  readily  imparted  to 
leather  gloves  by  the  following  simple  process. 
Steep  saffron  in  boiling  soft  water  for  about  IS 
hours;  then,  having  slightly  sewed  up  the  tops 
of  the  gloves,  to  prevent  the  dye  staining  the  in- 
sides,  wet  them  over  with  a  sponge  or  soft  brusb 
dipped  into  the  liquid.  The  quantity  of  saffron  aa 
well  as  of  water  will  of  coarse  depend  on  how  mucb 
dye  may  be  wanted,  and  their  relative  proportions 
on  the  depth  of  color  required.  A  common  tea- 
cup will  oontain  sufficient  in  quantity  for  a  single 
pair  of  gloves. 

To  Stain  Bone  or  Ivory, 

Tbey  may  be  stained  with  the  ordinary  dyeing 
materials.  The  body  should  first  be  steeped  in 
the  mordant,  and  then  in  a  hot  bath  of  coloring 
material.  Bichloride  of  tin  as  a  mordant  will  give 
red  with  Brasil-wood  or  cochineal,  yellow  witb 
fustic,  violet  with  logwood.  Black  is  given  by 
nitrate  of  silver;  gilding  by  immersion  in  a  fresb 
solution  of  copperas,  and  afterwards  of  chloride 
of  gold;  bleaching  by  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid. 

To  Prepare  Wood  for  Dyeing, 

The  wood  mostly  used  to  dye  black  is  pear-tree^ 
holly,  and  beach,  all  of  which  take  a  beautiful 
black  color.  Do  not  use  wood  that  has  been  long 
cut,  or  aged,  but  let  it  be  as  fresh  as  possible. 
After  the  veneers  have  had  1  hour's  boiling,  and 
been  taken  out  to  cool,  the  color  is  always  mucb 
stronger.  When  dyed,  they  should  be  dried  in 
the  air,  and  not  by  the  fire,  nor  in  a  kiln  of  any 
kind,  as  artificial  heat  tends  to  destroy  the  color. 

In  order  to  dye  blue,  green,  red  or  other  colors, 
take  clear  holly.  Put  the  veneers  into  a  box  or 
trough,  with  clear  water,  and  let  them  remain  4 
or  6  days,  changing  the  water  once  or  twice  aa 
occasion  may  require.  The  water  will  clear  the 
wood  of  slime,  etc.  Let  them  dry  about  12  hours 
before  they  are  put  into  the  dye;  by  observing 
this  the  oolor  will  strike  quicker,  and  be  of  ft 
brighter  hue. 

To  Stain  Oak  a  Mahogany  Color. 

Boil  together  Brasil-wood  and  alum,  snd  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  wood  a  little  potash  is  to  be 
added  to  it.  A  suitnble  varnish  for  wood,  thus 
tinged,  may  be  made  by  dissolving  amber  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  lin- 
seed oil. 

£honyhlaek,  —  Steep  the  wood  for  2  or  8  days 
in  lukewarm  water,  in  which  a  little  alum  has 
been  dissolved ;  then  put  a  handful  of  logwood, 
out  small,  into  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  down 
to  less  than  ^  a  pint  If  a  little  indigo  is  added, 
the  color  will  be  more  beautiful.  Spread  a  layer 
of  this  liquor  quite  hot  on  the  wood  with  a  pencil, 
which  will  give  it  a  violet  color.  When  it  is  dry, 
spread  on  another  layer ;  dry  it  again,  and  g\\  e  it 
a  third;  then  boil  verdigris  at  discretion  ic  its 
own  vinegar,  and  spread  a  layer  of  it  on  the  wood ; 
when  it  is  dry  rub  it  with  a  brush,  and  then  witb 
oiled  chamois  skin.  This  gives  a  fine  black,  and 
imitates  perfectly  the  oolor  of  ebony. 

Another  Method. 

After  forming  the  wood  into  the  destined  figure, 

rub  it  with  aquafortis  a  little  diluted.     Small 

threads  of  wood  will  rise  in  the  drying,  which  are 

to  be  rubbed  off  with  pumioe-stone.    Kepeat  this 
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proMU  aicmin,  and  then  rub  tb«  wood  with  the 
following  composition : — Put  into  a  glaxod  earthen 
Tessel  1  pint  of  strong  vinegar,  2  os.  of  fine  iron 
filings,  and  ^  lb.  of  pounded  galls,  and  allow  them 
to  infuse  for  3  or  4  hours  on  hot  cinders.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  augment  the  fire,  and  pour  into 
the  veisel  4  oi.  of  eoppui«s  (sulphate  of  iron),  and 
ft  ehopin  of  wster  having  ^  oi.  of  borax  and  as 
■luoh  indigo  dissolved  in  it;  and  make  the  whole 
boil  till  a  froth  rises.  Rub  seveml  layers  of  this 
upon  the  wood ;  and,  when  it  is  dry,  polish  it  with 
leather  on  which  a  little  tripoli  has  been  put. 

Auother.^  Pour  2  qts.  of  boiling  vrater  over  1 
•I.  oommereial  extract  of  logwood,  and  when  it  is 
dissolved  add  1  dr.  of  yellow  chromate  of  potash, 
and  stir  well.  This  stain  is  chenp,  keeps  well,  can 
be  Applied  cold  with  a  brush  without  any  prepa- 
ration. 

To  Stain  Beeck-wood  a  Mahogany  Color, 

Break  2  oi.  of  dragon's  blood  in  pieoes,  and 
put  thera  into  a  qt  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine ;  let 
the  bottle  stand  in  a  warm  place,  and  shake  it 
frequently.    When  dissolved  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Another  Method, 
Boil  1  lb.  of  logwood  in  4  qts.  of  water,  and  add 
a  double  handful  of  walnut- peeling.     Boil  it  up 
again,  take  out  the  chips,  add  a  pint  of  the  best 
vinegar,  and  it  will  be  fib  for  use. 

To  Stain  Mnaieal  Inttrumente, 
Orimeon, — Boil  1  lb.  of  ground  Brasil-wood  in 

8  qts.  of  water  for  an  hour;  strain  it,  and  add  i 

an  OS.  of  cochineal ;  boil  it  again  for  ^  an  hour 

gently,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
PMrp^e.— Boil  1  lb.  of  chip  logwood  in  3  qts.  of 

water  for  an  hour ;  then  ada  4  os.  of  pearlash  and 

2  01.  of  indigo  pounded. 

To  Stain  Box-wood  Brown, 
Hold  the  work  to  the  fire,  that  it  may  receive  a 
gentle  warmth;  then  take  aquafortis,  and  with  a 
feather  pass  it  over  the  work  till  it  changes  to  a 
fine  brown.     Then  oil  and  polish  it 

To  Dye  Wood  a  Silver  Oray, 

Let  not  the  veneers  be  too  dry;  when  put  into 
the  copper  pour  hot  iron  liquor  (acetate  of  iron) 
over  them,  and  add  1  lb.  of  chip  logwood  with  2 
Of.  of  bruised  nut-galls.  Then  boil  up  another 
pot  of  iron  liquor  to  supply  the  copper,  keeping 
the  veneers  covered  and  boiling  2  hours  a  day, 
until  thoroughly  penetrated. 

Bright  yellow,  —  A  very  small  bit  of  aloes  put 
into  the  varnish  will  make  the  wood  of  a  good 
yellow  color. 

Another  Method, 

Reduce  4  lbs.  of  the  roots  of  barberry,  by  saw- 
ing, into  dust,  which  put  in  a  copper  or  brass  pan, 
add  4  OS.  of  turmeric,  to  which  put  4  galls,  of 
water,  then  put  in  as  many  holly  veneers  as  the 
liquor  will  cover;  boil  them  together  for  3  hours, 
often  turning  them.  When  cool  add  2  os.  of  aqua- 
fortis, and  the  dye  will  strike  through  much 
•ooner. 

Bright  green, — Proceed  as  before  to  produce  a 
yellow;  but  instead  of  aquafortis  sdd  as  much  of 
the  vitriolated  indigo  as  will  produce  the  desired 
color. 

Another  Method, 

To  3  pts.  of  the  strongest  vinegar  add  4  os.  of 
the  best  verdigris,  ground  fine,  \  os.  of  sap  green, 
and  \  OS.  of  indigo.  Proceed  in  straining  as 
before. 

Bright  red,  —  To  2  Ibs.  of  genuine  Brazil-dust 
add  4  galls,  of  water,  put  in  as  many  veneers  as 
the  liquor  will  well  cover,  boil  them  for  3  hours, 
and  lot  them  cool ;  then  add  2  os.  each  of  alum 


and  aquafortis,  and  keep  it  Inkewana  nntfl  it 
struck  through. 

Purple, — To  2  lbs.  of  chip  logwood  and  (  IK  of 
Brazil-dust  add  4  galls,  of  water.  Put  in  the  ve- 
neers, and  boil  them  well ;  then  add  6  oi.  of  p«aii- 
ash  and  2  os.  of  alum ;  let  them  boil  2  or  3  boon 
every  day,  till  the  color  has  struck  through. 

Fine  bine. — Into  1  Ih.  of  oil  of  vitriol  ia  a  gfass 
bottle  put  4  OS.  of  indigo,  and  proceed  ma  before 
directed. 

To  Stain  Paper  or  ParekmemL 

Yellow, — Paper  may  be  stained  a  beAutifol  j«l- 
low  by  the  tincture  of  turmeric  formed  by  infasing 
nn  OS.  or  more  of  the  root,  powdered,  in  a  pint  of 
spirit  of  wine.  This  may  be  made  to  give  way 
tint  of  yellow,  from  the  lightest  straw  to  tbe  full 
color,  called  French  yellow,  and  will  be  eqaal  ia 
brightness  even  to  the  best  dyed  silks.  If  yellow 
be  wanted  of  a  warmer  or  redder  cast,  anatto  or 
dragon's  blood  must  be  added.  The  best  manner 
of  using  these,  and  the  following  tinctures*  is  to 
spread  tbem  even  on  the  paper  or  parchment,  by 
means  of  a  broad  brush,  in  the  manner  of  vaxnisb. 

Crim9on,—-A  very  fine  crimson  stain  may  be 
given  to  paper  by  a  tincture  of  the  Indian  lake, 
which  may  be  made  by  infusing  the  lake  some 
days  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  pouring  off  the 
tincture  from  the  dregs.  It  may  be  stained  red 
by  red  ink.  It  may  also  be  stained  of  a  acarlet 
hue  by  the  tincture  of  dragon's  blood  ia  spirit  of 
wine,  but  this  will  not  be  brtghL 

Green,  —  Paper  or  parchment  may  be  stained 
green  by  the  solution  of  verdigris  in  vinegar,  or 
by  the  crystals  of  verdigris  dissolved  in  water. 

Orai»(/e.^-8tain  the  paper  or  parchment  first  ct 
a  full  yellow  by  means  of  the  tincture  of  tarmerio^ 
then  brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of  fixed  alka- 
line  salt,  made  by  dissolving  i  an  os.  of  pearlasb, 
or  salt  of  tartar,  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  filtering 
the  solution. 

Purple,  —  Paper  or  parchment  may  be  stained 
purple  by  archil,  or  by  the  tincture  of  logwood. 
The  juice  of  ripe  privet-berries  expressed  will 
likewise  give  a  purple  dye. 

The  coal-tar  colon  are  efpeeially  adapted  to 
coloring  paper. 

To  Marble  the  Edgte  of  Booke  or  Paper. 
Dissolve  4  oi.  of  gum  arable  in  2  qts.  of  elear 
water;  then  provide  several  colors  mixed  with 
water  in  pots  or  shells,  and  with  pencils  peeuliar 
to  each  color,  sprinkle  them  by  way  of  intermix, 
ture  upon  the  gum-water,  which  must  be  put  into 
a  trough,  or  some  broad  vessel,  then  with  a  stick 
curl  them  or  draw  them  out  in  streaks  to  as  much 
variety  as  required.  Having  done  this,  hold  tbe 
book  or  books  dose  together,  and  only  dip  tbe 
edges  in  on  the  top  of  the  water  and  colors  very 
lightly ;  which  done,  take  them  off,  and  the  plaia 
impression  of  the  colors  in  mixture  will  be  upon 
the  leaves ;  doing  as  well  the  end  aa  thfufrnai,  of 
the  books  in  the  fame  manner. 

To  Marble  the  Cotere  of  Booke, 
This  is  performed  by  forming  clouds  with  aqna- 
fortis,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  mixed  with  ink,  and  alter* 
wards  glazing  the  covers. 

To  Color  Vellum  Oreen, 

Take  i  pL  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  1  os. 
of  verdigris,  and  1^  os.  of  sap-green;  dissolve 
them  in  tbe  vinegar  fur  a  few  days,  baring  been 
heated  by  the  fire.  Shake  the  bottle  AequenUy 
before  it  is  used. 

Wash  the  vellum  over  with  weak  potash  water, 
and  when  dry  color  it  with  the  green  3  or  4  times, 
till  it  has  a  good  color ;  when  dry  wash  it  over  with 
thin  paste  water  to  give  the  vellum  a  gloss. 
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To  Black  ih*  Big«9  of  Paper. 

Mix  black  lead  with  ink,  and  when  the  paper  is 
ecit,  color  it  thinly  over  with  black  ink,  with  a 
pieoe  of  fine  oloth;  nab  on  the  black  lead,  covering 
•very  part;  take  the  dog's-tooth  and  bamish  the 
« jge  Ull  it  becomes  well  polished. 

When  the  edge  of  the  paper,  after  cntting,  ap- 
pears rather  rough,  scrape  it  over  with  a  pieoe  of 
flaps  or  an  iron  scraper  with  a  flat  edge. 

To  Sprinkle  the  Bdgee  of  Book»,  etc* 

The  brushes  used  for  book-edges  must  be  made 
of  Russia  h(>gs'  bristles,  of  good  thickness,  tied 
round  with  cord,  glued  at  the  thick  end,  and  half 
covered  with  a  piece  of  leather;  when  dry  tie  the 
brash  Again  with  waxed  cord,  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  soft  part  of  it,  and  cut  it  very  smooth  and 
even.  Brushes  made  after  this  manner  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  with  a  handle. 

Prepare  the  color  in  a  cup ;  dip  in  the  brash 
till  it  is  charged,  and  then  press  it  out  till  it  will 
drop  no  longer.  The  book  must  be  screwed  tight 
in  the  cutting  press;  hold  the  brush  in  the  left 
hand,  and,  with  a  folding-stick  in  the  righL  rub 
it  over  the  brush,  which  will  cause  the  color  to 
sprinkle  finely  on  the  edges.  The  brush  must  be 
moved  up  and  down  over  the  edge,  as  you  sprinkle, 
to  have  it  regular  on  every  part.  After  the  sprink- 
ling is  done,  the  brushes  should  be  carefully  washed 
in  water,  particulnrly  after  sprinkling  blue,  which 
will  otherwise  soon  destroy  the  brush. 

To  Dye  or  Stain  Horn  Tortoiee-thell  Color, 

The  horn  to  be  dyed  must  be  first  pressed  into 
proper  plates,  scales,  or  other  flat  form,  and  the 
following  mixture  prepared:  Take  of  quicklime 
two  parts,  and  litharge  one  part,  temper  them  to- 
gether to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  paste,  with  soap 
lye.  Put  this  paste  over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn, 
•xeept  such  as  are  proper  to  be  left  transparent, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  near  resemblance  to  the  tor- 
toise-shell. The  horn  must  remain  in  this  manner, 
covered  with  the  paste  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry  ; 
when,  the  paste  being  brushed  off,  the  horn  will 
be  funnd  partly  opaque  and  partly  transparent,  in 


the  manner  of  tortoise*  shell,  and  when  put  over  a 
foil  of  the  kind  of  lattem  called  orsedue,  will  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  It  requires  some 
degree  of  fancy  and  Judgment  to  dispose  of  the 
paste  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of 
transparent  parts,  of  different  magnitudes  and 
figures,  to  look  like  the  effect  of  nature ;  and  it 
will  be  an  improvement  to  add  semi-transparent 
parts,  which  may  be  done  by  mixing  whiting  with 
some  of  the  paste,  to  weaken  its  operation  in  par- 
ticular places,  by  which  spots  of  a  reddish-brown 
will  be  produced,  which,  if  properly  interspersed, 
especially  on  the  edges  of  the  dark  parts,  will 
greatly  increase  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  its 
similitude  to  real  tortoise-shell. 

Another  Method. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  quicklime  and  red- 
lead,  and  mix  it  up  with  strong  soap  lees.  Lay  it 
on  the  horn  with  a  small  brash,  like  the  mottle  in 
tortoise-shelL  When  dry  repeat  the  same  two  or 
three  times. 

To  Djfe  Home  of  differed  Colore, 

Black  is  performed  by  steeping  brass  in  aqua- 
fortis till  it  is  turned  green  ;  with  this  the  horn  if 
to  be  washed  once  or  twice,  and  then  put  into  a 
warmed  decoction  of  logwood  and  water. 

Green  is  begun  by  boiling  it,  etc.,  in  alum-water, 
then  with  verdigris,  ammoniac,  and  white  wine 
vinegar,  keeping  it  hot  therein  till  sufficiently 
green. 

Red  is  be^un  by  boiling  it  in  alum-water,  thea 
with  verdigris,  ammoniac,  and  finished  by  decoc- 
tion in  a  liquor  compounded  of  quicklime  steeped 
in  rain-water,  strained,  and  to  every  pint  an  ounce 
of  Bmsil-wood  added.  In  this  decoction  the  horns 
are  to  be  boiled  till  sufficiently  red. 

Horns  receive  a  deep  black  stain  iVom  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  ought  to  be  diluted  to  such 
a  degree  as  not  sensibly  to  corrode  the  substance, 
and  applied  2  or  3  times  if  necessary,  at  consider- 
able intervals,  the  matter  being  exposed  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  sun,  to  hasten  the  appearance 
and  deepening  of  the  color. 
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HOUSB  PAINTING. 
To  Mix  the  Colore  for  Houee  Painting, 

All  simple  or  compound  colors,  and  all  the 
shades  of  color  which  nature  or  art  can  produce, 
and  which  might  be  thought  proper  for  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  painting,  would  form  a  very  exten- 
sive catalogue,  were  we  to  take  into  consideration 
only  certain  external  characters,  or  the  intensity 
of  their  tint.  But  art,  founded  on  the  experience 
of  several  centuries,  has  prescribed  bounds  to  the 
tODSumption  of  coloring  substances,  and  to  the 
application  of  them  to  particular  purposes.  To 
cause  a  substance  to  be  admitted  into  the  class  of 
coloriDg  bodies  employed  by  painters,  it  is  not 
luflSeient  for  it  to  contain  a  color;  to  brightness 
and  splendor  it  must  also  unite  dui^bility  in  the 
tint  or  color  which  it  communicates. 
To  make  Black  Paint. 

Usage  requires  attention  in  the  choice  of  the 
matters  destined  for  black.  The  following  are 
their  properties : 

l>lack  from  peaoh-stones  is  dnIL 


Ivory-black  is  strong  and  beautiful  when  it  has 
been  well  attenuated  under  the  muUer. 

Black  iRrom  the  charcoal  of  beech- wood,  ground 
on  porphyry,  has  a  bluish  tone. 

Lampblack  may  be  rendered  mellower  by  mak- 
ing it  with  black  which  has  been  kept  an  hour 
in  a  state  of  redness  in  a  close  crucible.  It  then 
loses  the  fat  matter  which  accompanies  this  kind 
of  soot. 

Black  furnished  by  the  charcoal  of  vine-twigs, 
ground  on  porphyry,  is  weaker,  and  of  a  dirty 
gray  color  when  coarse  and  alone,  but  it  becomes 
blacker  the  more  the  charcoal  has  been  divided. 
It  then  forms  a  black  very  much  sought  tStet,  and 
which  goes  a  great  way. 

To  make  Painte  from  Lampbkiek. 

The  consumption  of  lampblack  is  very  ezteii- 
Bive  in  common  painting.  It  serves  to  modify  the 
brightness  of  the  tones  of  the  other  colors,  or  to 
facilitate  the  composition  of  secondary  colors. 
The  oil  paint  applied  to  iron  grates  and  railings 
and  the  paint  applied  to  paper  uittir-boxes,  te 
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thoM  nmde  of  tin-plate,  and  to  other  artioles  with 
4ark  groands,  ooosome  a  very  large  quantity  of 
this  black.  Great  solidity  may  be  given  to  works 
of  this  kind  by  oovering  them  with  several  coat- 
ings of  the  fat  tarpentine,  or  golden  varnish,  which 
has  been  mixed  with  lampblack,  washed  in  water, 
to  separate  the  foreign  bodies  introdueed  into  it 
by  the  negligence  of  the  workmen  who  prepare  it 
After  the  varnish  is  applied  the  artioles  are  dried 
in  a  stove  by  exposing  them  to  a  heat  somewhat 

freater  than  that  employed  for  articles  of  paper, 
f&ples  yellow,  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  black  varnish,  is  the  basis  of  the  dark  brown 
observed  on  tobaooo-boxes  of  plate-iron,  beeavse 
this  color  changes  to  brown  when  dried  with  the 
Tarnish. 

To  mah$  a  Superior  Lampblack. 

Suspend  over  a  lamp  a  ftinnel  of  tin  plate, 
haying  above  it  a  pipe  to  convey  f^om  the  apart- 
ment the  smoke  which  escapes  from  the  lamp. 
Large  mushrooms,  of  a  rery  black,  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  exceedingly  light,  will  be  formed  at 
the  summit  of  the  cone.  This  carbonaceous  part 
Is  carried  to  such  a  state  of  division  as  cannot  be 
given  to  any  other  matter,  by  grinding  it  on  a 
piece  of  porphyry. 

This  black  goes  a  great  way  in  every  kind  of 
painting.  It  may  be  rendered  drier  by  calcina- 
tion in  dose  vessels. 

The  funnel  ought  to  be  united  to  the  pipe» 
which  conveys  off  the  smoke,' by  means  of  wire, 
because  solder  would  be  melted  by  the  flame  of 
the  lamp. 

To  make  Black  from  Ground  Pitronl. 

The  best  for  this  purpose  is  that  which  has  a 
shining  fracture.  It  affords,  perhaps,  the  most 
useful  brown  the  artist  can  place  on  his  palet, 
being  remarkably  clear,  not  so  warm  as  Vandyke 
brown,  and  serving  as  a  shadow  for  blues,  reds, 
or  yellows,  when  glazed  over  them.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  Titian  made  large  use  of  this 
material.  Coal,  when  burnt  to  a  white  heat,  then 
i|uenohed  in  water,  and  ground  down,  gives  an 
oxoellent  blue  black.  This  belongs  to  artists' 
•olors. 

To  make  Black  from  Wine-leee, 

This  black  results  from  the  calcination  of  wine- 
lees  and  tartar,  and  is  manufactured  on  a  large 
■oale  in  some  districts  of  Germany,  in  the  environs 
of  Ments,  and  even  in  France.  This  operation  is 
performed  in  large  cylindric  yessels,  or  in  pots, 
naving  an  aperture  in  the  cover  to  afford  a  pas- 
lage  to  the  smoke,  and  to  the  acid  and  alkaline 
Tapors  which  escape  during  the  process.  When 
BO  more  smoke  is  observed,  the  operation  is  fin- 
ished. The  remaining  matter,  which  is  merely 
a  mixture  of  salts  and  a  carbonaceous  part  very 
much  attenuated,  is  then  washed  several  times  in 
boiling  water,  and  it  is  reduced  to  the  proper  de- 
gree of  fineness  by  grinding  it  on  porphyry. 

If  this  black  be  extracted  from  dry  lees,  it  is 
ooarser  than  that  obtained  from  tartar,  because 
the  lees  contain  earthy  matters  which  are  con- 
founded with  the  carbonaceous  part 

This  black  goes  a  great  way,  and  has  a  velvety 
appearance.  It  b  used  chiefly  by  copper- plate 
|>rinters. 

Another, — Peach-stones,  burnt  in  a  dose  ves- 
■d,  produce  a  charcoal,  which,  when  ground  on 
porphyry,  is  employed  in  paioting  tObgive  an  old 
gray. 

Another, — Vine  twigs  reduced  to  charcoal  give 
a  bluish  black,  which  goes  a  great  wny.  When 
mixed  with  white  it  produces  a  silver  white, 
wbieh  is  not  produced  by  other  blacks ;  it  has  a 
pretty  near  resemblance  to  the  black  of  peach 


stones,  but  to  bring  this  eolor  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  perfection,  it  must  be  carefully  ground  on  por- 
phyry. 

To  make  Ivory  and  Boueblaek. 

Pnt  into  a  crucible  surrounded  by  burning  coals, 
fragments  or  turnings  of  ivory,  or  of  the  oaseona 
parts  of  animals,  and  cover  it  closely.  Tbo  iv^^ry 
or  bones,  by  exposure  to  the  heat,  will  be  redoeed 
to  charcoaL  When  no  more  smoke  is  seen  tops  ?s 
through  the  joining  of  the  cover,  leave  the  crnci- 
ble  over  the  fire  for  half  as  hour  or  longer,  or  until 
it  has  eompletdy  cooled.  There  will  then  be  foand 
in  it  a  hard  carbonaceous  matter,  which,  when 
pounded  and  ground  on  porphyry  with  water,  ia 
waithed  on  a  filter  with  warm  water  and  then  dried. 
Berore  it  is  used  it  must  be  again  subjected  to  tha 
matter. 

Black  fhrnished  by  bones  is  reddish.  That  pro- 
duced by  ivory  is  more  beautiful.  It  is  brighter 
than  black  obtained  from  peach -stones.  When 
mixed  in  a  proper  dose  with  white  i>xide  of  lead, 
it  forms  a  beautiful  pearl  gray.  Ivury-black  is 
rioher.  The  Cologne  and  CasseUblack  are  formed 
from  ivory. 

Fine  Black  Color, 

Take  some  camphor  and  set  it  on  fire ;  from  the 
flame  will  arise  a  very  dense  smoke,  which  may  be 
collected  on  a  common  saucer  by  holding  it  over 
the  flame.  This  black,  mixed  with  gnm  arable,  is 
far  superior  to  most  India-ink. 

Miniature  painters,  who  use  colors  in  small  quan- 
tities, sometimes  obtain  a  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fect black  by  using  the  buttons  which  form  on  the 
snuff  of  a  candle  when  allowed  to  burn  undisturbed. 
These  are  made  to  fall  into  a  small  thimble,  or  any 
other  conrenient  vessel  which  can  be  immediately 
covered  with  the  thumb,  to  exclude  the  air.  This 
is  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from  grease,  and  to 
possess  every  desirable  qudity. 

To  Paint  in  While  Dietemper, 

Grind  fine  in  water  Bougival  white,  a  kind  of 
marl  or  chalky  clay,  and  mix  it  with  sise.  It  may 
be  brightened  by  a  small  quantity  of  indigo,  or 
oharooal-blaok. 

To  make  White  Paint, 

The  White  destined  for  varnish  or  oil  requires  a 
metallic  oxide,  which  gives  more  body  to  ihe  color. 
Take  ceruse,  reduced  to  powder,  and  grind  it  with 
oil  of  pinks  and  i  os.  of  sulphate  of  sine  for  each 
pound  of  oiL  Apply  the  second  coating  %ithout 
the  sulphate  of  sine,  and  suffer  it  to  dry.  Cover 
the  whole  with  a  stratum  of  sandarach  varnish. 
This  eolor  is  durable,  brilliant  and  agreeable  to 
the  eye. 

Boiled  linseed  oil  might  be  employed  instead  of 
oil  of  pinks,  but  the  color  of  it  would  in  some  de- 
gree injure  the  purity  of  the  white. 

An€tther.  —  White  is  prepared  also  with  pure 
white  oxide  of  lead,  ground  with  a  little  essence, 
added  to  oil  of  pinks  and  mixed  with  gallipot  var- 
nish. The  color  may  be  mixed  also  with  essence 
diluted  with  oil,  and  without  varnish,  which  is  re- 
served for  the  two  last  coatings.  If  for  a  lively 
'  white,  the  color  is  heightened  with  a  little  Prus- 
sian blue  or  indigo,  or  with  a  little  prepared  black. 
The  latter  gives  it  a  gray  cast  But  pure  while 
lead,  the  price  of  which  is  much  higher  than  ce- 
ruse, is  reserved  for  valuable  articles.  In  this 
particular  case,  if  a  very  fine  durable  white  I>e  re- 
quired, grind  it  with  a  little  essence,  and  mix.  it 
with  sandarach  or  ramish. 

To  Paint  in  Light  Oraj^  and  Dietemper. 

Ceruse,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lamp> 
black,  composes  a  gray,  more  or  less  charged,  as 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  black.    With  this 
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tet,  therefore,  mixed  with  hiMk  in  different  doses, 
ft  great  verietj  of  rbstdes  mnj  be  formed,  from  the 
ligliteet  to  the  darkest  gray. 

If  this  eolor  be  destined  for  distemper,  it  is 
mixed  with  water;  if  intended  for  oil  painting,  it 
is  ground  with  nut-oil,  or  oil  of  pinks;  and  with 
esseooe  added  to  oil,  if  designed  for  varnish.  This 
eolor  is  darable  nnd  rery  pure,  if  mixed  with  oam- 
phorated  mastio  yaroish ;  the  gitUipot  varnish  ren- 
ders it  so  solid  that  it  ean  bear  to  be  strucic  with 
a  hammer,  if,  after  the  first  stratum  it  has  been 
applied  with  varnish,  and  without  sise.  For  the 
last  eoating  sandaraoh  varnish,  and  eamphorated 
▼arniflh  are  proper;  and  for  the  darkest  gray, 
spiritaooB  sandarae  varnish. 

To  mak*  Flaxen  Oray, 

Cemee,  or  white  lead,  still  predominates  in  this 
eolor,  whieh  is  treated  as  the  other  grays,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  it  admits  a  mixture  of 
lake  instead  of  black.  Take  the  quantity,  there- 
fore, of  oemse  necessary,  and  grind  it  separately. 
Then  mix  it  up,  and  add  the  lake  and  Prussian 
bine,  also  gr«innd  separately.  The  quantities  of 
the  last  two  colors  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
tone  of  color  required. 

This  color  is  proper  for  distemper,  varnish,  and 
oil  painting.  For  varnish,  grind  it  with  mastic 
gallipot  Tarnish,  to  which  a  little  oil  of  pinks  has 
been  added,  and  then  mix  it  np  with  common  gal- 
lipot yamish.  For  oil  painting,  grind  with  un- 
prepared oil  'of  pinks,  and  mix  up  with  resinous 
drying  nut-oil.  The  painting  is  brilliant  and 
■olid. 

When  the  artist  piques  himself  npon  oarefnlly 
preparing  those  colors  which  haye  splendor,  it 
will  be  proper,  before  he  commences  his  labor,  to 
stof  up  the  lioles  formed  by  the  heads  of  the 
nails  in  wainscoting  with  putty. 

Every  kind  of  sising  which,  according  to  usual 
custom,  precedes  the  application  of  varnish,  ought 
to  be  prescribed  as  highly  prejudicial,  when  the 
wainscoting  consists  of  fir- wood.  Sising  maybe 
admitted  for  plaster,  but  without  any  mixture.  A 
plain  stratum  of  strong  glue  and  water  spread  oyer 
it,  is  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  pores  to  prevent  any 
unnecessary  consumption  of  the  yarnish. 

The  first  stratum  of  color  is  ceruse  without  any 
mixture,  ground  with  essence  added  to  a  little  oil 
of  pinks,  and  mixed  up  with  essence.  If  any  of 
the  traces  are  uneven,  rub  it  lightly,  when  dry, 
with  pumice-stone.  This  operation  contributes 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  polish 
when  the  varnish  is  applied. 

The  second  stratum  is  composed  of  ceruse 
changed  to  flaxen  gray  by  the  mixture  of  a  little 
Cologne  eartbi  as  much  English  red  or  lake,  and 
a  particle  of  Prussian  blue.  First,  so  make  the 
mixture  with  a  small  quantity  of  ceruse,  that  the 
result  shall  be  a  smoky  gray,  by  the  addition  of 
the  Coloj^ne  earth.  The  red,  which  is  added, 
makes  it  incline  to  flesh-color,  and  the  Prussian 
blue  destroys  the  latter  to  form  a  dark  flaxen  gray. 
The  addition  of  ceruse  brightens  the  tone.  This 
stratum  and  the  next  are  ground,  and  mixed  np 
with  varnish  as  before. 

This  mixture  of  colors,  which  produces  flaxen 
gray,  has  the  advantage  over  pearl  gray,  as  it  de- 
fends the  ceruse  from  the  impression  of  the  air 
and  light,  which  makes  it  assume  a  yellowish 
tint.  Fluxen  gray,  composed  in  this  manner,  is 
unalterabla  Besides,  the  essence  which  forms 
the  vehicle  of  the  first  stratum  contributes  to 
bring  forth  a  color,  the  tone  of  which  decreases  a 
little  by  the  effect  of  drying.  This  obfcrvation 
ought  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  artist,  in  regard 
to  tbo  tint,  whioh  is  always  stronger  in  a  liquid 


mixture  than  when  the  matter  composing  it  is  ex- 
tended in  a  thin  stratum,  or  when  it  is  dry. 

To  make  Oak-wood  Color. 

The  basis  of  this  color  is.still  formed  of  cemsob 
Three-fourths  of  this  oxide,  and  a  fourth  of  ochro 
de  rue,  umber  earth,  and  yellow  de  Berri ;  the  last 
three  ingredients  being  employed  in  proportions 
which  lead  to  the  required  tint,  give  a  matter 
equally  proper  for  distemper,  varnish,  and  oQ. 
To  make  Walnut-wood  C*tlor. 

A  given  quantity  of  cerusA,  half  that  quantity 
of  ochre  de  rue,  a  little  umber  earth,  red  ochre, 
and  yellow  ochre  de 'Berri;  compose  this  color 
proper  for  distemper,  yarnish,  and  oil. 

For  yarnish,  grind  with  a  little  drying  nut-oil, 
and  mix  np  with  the  galliot  vnmish. 

For  oil  painting,  grind  with  fat  oil  of  pinks 
added  to  drying  oil  or  essence,  and  mix  up  with 
plain  drying  oil,  or  with  resinous  drying  oiL 

To  make  NapUa  and  Montpellier  Yellow. 

The  composition  of  these  is  simple,  yellow  ochre 
mixed  with  ceruse,  ground  with  water,  if  destined 
for  distemper;  or  drying  nnt-oil  and  essence,  in 
equal  parts,  if  intended  for  varnish ;  and  mixed 
up  with  camphorated  mastic  vamioh;  if  for  deli- 
cate objects,  or  with  gallipot  varnish,  give  a  very 
fine  color,  the  splendor  of  which  depends  on  the 
doses  of  the  ceruse;  which  must  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  nature  of  the  coloring  matter 
employed.  If  the  ground  of  the  color  is  fur- 
nished by  ochre,  and  if  oil  painting  be  intended, 
the  grinding  with  oil  added  to  essence  may  be 
omitted,  as  essence  alone  will  be  sufficient  Oil, 
however,  gives  more  pliability  and  more  body. 

To  make  JonqniL 
This  is  employed  only  in  distemper.  It  may, 
however,  be  used  with  varnish.  A  vegetable  color 
serves  as  its  base.  It  is  made  with  Dutch  pink 
and  ceruse,  and  ground  with  mastic  gallipot  var- 
nish, and  mixed  up  with  gallipot  varnish. 

To  make  Oolden  Yellow  Color. 

Cases  often  occur  when  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  gold  color  without  employing  a  metalUo 
substance.  A  color  capable  of  forming  an  illusion 
is  then  given  to  the  composition,  the  greater  part 
of  which  consists  of  yellow.  This  is  aocotnplinhed 
by  Naples  or  Montpellier  yellow,  brightened  by 
Spanish  white,  or  by  white  of  Morat,  mixed  with 
ochre  de  Berri  and  realgar.  The  last  substance, 
eyen  in  small  quantity,  gives  to  the  mixture  a 
color  imitating  gold,  and  which  may  be  employed 
in  distemper,  varnish,  or  oil.  When  destined  for 
oil,  it  is  ground  with  drying  or  pure  nnt-oil,  added 
to  essence  or  mixed  with  drying  oil. 

To  make  Chamoie  and  Buff  Color. 

Yellow  is  the  foundation  of  chamois  color,  which 
is  modified  by  a  particle  of  minium,  or  what  ii 
better,  cinnabar  and  ceruse  in  small  quantity. 
This  color  may  be  employed  in  distemper,  varnish, 
and  oil.  For  varnish,  it  is  ground  with  ^  common 
oil  of  pinks,  and  ^  of  mastic  gallipot  varnish.  It 
is  mixed  with  common  gallipot  varnish.  For  oil 
painting,  it  is  ground  and  mixed  up  with  drying 
oil. 

To  make  Olive  Color  for  Oil  and  Vamith. 

Olive  color  is  a  composition  the  shades  of  which 
may  be  diversified.  Black  and  a  little  blue,  mixed 
with  yellow,  will  produce  an  olive  color.  Yellow 
de  Berri,  or  d'Auvergne,  with  a  little  verdigris 
and  charcoal,  will  also  form  this  color. 

It  is  ground  and  mixed  up  with  mastic  gallipot, 
and  common  gallipot  varnishes.  For  oil  painting, 
it  is  ground  with  oil  added  to  essence,  and  mixed 
up  with  drying  oiL 
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To  make  OUvt  Color  for  Ditlemper, 
When  intended  for  distemper,  it  will  be  neoei- 
lary  to  make  a  chiinge  in  the  eomposition.  The 
yellow  above-mentioned,  indigo,  and  ceruie.  or 
Spanish  white,  are  the  new  ingredieoti  whioh 
must  be  employed. 

To  makt  Blue  Colore, 

Blue  belongs  to  the  order  of  vegetable  substan- 
oes,  like  indigo ;  or  to  that  of  metallic  substance^ 
like  Prussian  bine ;  or  to  that  of  stmy  mineral 
substances,  as  ultmmarine;  or  to  that  of  vitreous 
substances  colored  by  a  metallic  oxide,  as  Saxon 
blue.  Ultramarine  is  more  particularly  reserved 
for  pictures.  The  same  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
said  of  Saxnn  blue. 

W^hen  prussiate  of  iron  or  indigo  is  employed 
without  mixture,  the  color  produced  is  too  dark. 
It  has  no  Mplepdor,  nnd  very  often  the  light  makes 
it  appear  black ;  it  is,  therefore,  usual  to  soften  it 
with  white. 

To  make  Bine  Dietemper. 

Grind  with  water  as  much  oeruse  as  may  be 
thought  necessary  for  the  whole  of  the  intended 
work ;  and  afterwards  mix  it  with  indigo,  or  Prus- 
sian blue. 

This  color  produces  very  little  effect  in  distem- 
per; it  is  not  very  favorable  to  the  play  of  the 
light;  but  it  soon  acquires  brilliancy  and  splendor 
benenth  the  vitreous  lamina  of  the  varnish.  Paint- 
ing in  distemper,  when  carefully  varnished,  pro- 
duces a  fine  effect. 

To  make  Pmeeian  Blue  Paint. 

The  oeruse  is  ground  with  oil,  if  for  varnish, 
made  with  essence,  or  merely  with  essence,  which 
is  equally  proper  for  oil  painting;  and  a  quantity 
of  either  of  these  blues  sufficient  to  produce  the 
required  tone  is  added. 

For  varnish,  the  ceruse  is  generally  ground  with 
ail  of  pinks  added  to  a  little  essence,  and  is  mixed 
up  with  camphorated  mastic  varnish,  if  the  color 
is  destined  for  delicate  objects ;  or  with  gallipot 
varnish  if  for  wainscoting.  This  color,  when 
ground  and  mixed  up  with  drying  oil,  produces  a 
fine  effect,  if  covered  by  a  solid  varnish  made  with 
alcohol  or  essence. 

If  this  oil  color  be  destined  for  expensive  arti- 
eles,  such  as  valuable  fhmitnre  subjeot  to  friction, 
it  may  be  glased  with  the  turpentine  copal  varnish. 

UUramarine, 

A  vitreous  matter  colored  by  oxide  of  cobalt, 
gives  a  tone  of  color  different  from  that  of  the 
prussiate  of  iron  and  indigo.  It  is  employed  for 
sky-blues.  The  case  is  Uie  same  with  blue  ver- 
diter,  a  preparation  made  from  oxide  of  copper  and 
lime.  Both  these  blues  stand  well  in  distemper, 
in  varnish,  and  in*  oil. 

Saxon  blue  requires  to  be  ground  with  drying 
oil,  and  to  be  mixed  with  gallipot  varnish.  If  in- 
tended for  oil  painting,  it  is  to  be  mixed  up  with 
resinous  drying  oil,  whioh  gives  body  to  this  vitre- 
ous matter. 

Blue  Verditer 

May  be  ground  with  pure  alcoholic  vamisb  added 
to  a  little  essence ;  and  may  be  mixed  up  with 
compound  mastic  varnish  if  the  color  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  delicate  articles.  Or  mastic  gallipot 
Tarnish,  added  to  a  little  drying  oil,  may  be  used 
for  grinding,  and  common  gallipot  varnish  for 
mixing  up,  if  the  painting  is  intended  for  ceilings, 
wainscoting,  etc  This  color  is  soft  and  dull,  and 
lequires  a  varnish  to  heighten  the  tone  of  it,  and 
give  it  play.  Turpentine  oopal  varnish  is  proper 
for  this  purpose,  if  the  article  haa  need  of  a  dur- 
able Tarnish.  I 


To  wtahe  Orem  Color, 
,  Bvery  green  color,  simple  or  eonponnd,  whet 
mixed  up  with  a  white  ground,  beoome.^  soft,  and 
gives  a  sea-green  of  greater  or  ler ^  strength,  and 
more  or  less  delicate,  in  the  ratio  of  the  reppectire 
quantities  of  the  principal  colors.  Tha«,  green 
oxides  of  oopper,  such  as  chrome  green,  verdiipii^ 
dry  crystallised  acetate  of  eopper,  green  com- 
posed with  blue  verditer,  and  the  Dutch  pink  of 
Tmyes,  or  any  ••ther  yellow,  will  funn.  with  a  base 
of  a  white  color,  a  sea-green,  the  intensity  of  wbtefa 
may  be  easily  changed  or  modified.  The  white 
ground  for  painting  in  distemper  is  generally  coi»- 
posed  of  Bougival  white  (white  marl),  or  white  of 
Troyes  (chalk),  or  Spanish  white  <pure  olny);  but 
for  varnish  or  oil  painting,  it  is  sought  for  in  a 
metallic  oxide.  In  this  case,  oeruse  or  pure  white 
oxide  of  lead  is  employed. 

To  make  Sea-Oreeu  for  Piei^mper. 

Grind  s^s.*ately  with  water,  mountain -greea 
and  ceruse ;  and  mix  up  with  parchment  size  and 
water,  adi'iug  oeruse  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce the  degree  of  intensity  required  in  the  eolor. 
Watin  recommends  the  use  of  Dutch  pink  of  Troyes 
and  white  oxide  of  lead,  in  proportions  pointed 
out  by  experience ;  because  the  color  thenoe  result- 
ing is  more  durable. 

In  the  01) se  of  a  triple  composition,  begin  to 
make  the  green  by  mixing  Dutch  pink  with  blue 
verditer,  and  then  lower  the  color  to  sea-green,  by 
the  addition  of  oeruse  ground  with  water. 

To  make  Sea-Qreenfor  Vamiek  attd  Qile, 

Varnish  requires  that  this  color  should  possess 
more  body  than  it  has  in  distemper;  and  this  it  ao- 
quires  from  the  oil  whioh  is  mixed  with  it.  This 
addition  gives  it  even  more  splendor.  Besides,  a 
green  of  a  metallic  nature  is  substituted  for  the 
green  of  the  Dutch  pink,  which  is  of  a  TegetaUa 
nature. 

A  certain  quantity  of  Tardigris,  pounded  and 
sifted  through  a  silk  sieTe,  is  ground  separately 
with  nut-oil,  half  drying  and  half  fat;  and  if  tha 
color  is  intended  for  metallic  surfaces,  it  must  b« 
diluted  with  camphorated  mastie,  or  gallipot  var- 
nish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oeruse  is  ground  with 
essence,  or  with  oils  to  whioh  ^  of  essence  baa 
been  added,  and  the  two  eolors  are  mixed  in  propor- 
tions relative  to  the  degree  of  intensity  intended 
to  be  given  to  the  mixture.  It  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  the  principal  part  of  this  compo- 
sition consists  of  oeruse. 

If  this  color  be  destined  for  articles  of  a  certain 
value,  crystallised  verdigris,  dried  and  pulverised, 
ought  to  be.substituted  for  common  veniigris,  and 
the  painting  must  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
the  transparent  pr  turpentine  copal  vamiah. 

The  sea-greens,  whioh  admit  into  their  composi- 
tion metallic  coloring  parts,  are  durable  and  do 
not  change. 

The  last  compositions  may  be  employed  for 
sea-green  in  oil  painting;  but  it  will  be  proper 
to  brighten  the  tone  a  little  more  than  when  var- 
nish is  used,  because  this  color  becomes  darker  by 
the  addition  of  yellow,  which  the  oil  developes  in 
the  course  of  time. 

To  make  Bright  Red. 
A  mixture  of  lake  with  vermilion  gives'  thai 
beautiful  bright  red  which  painters  employ  for 
sanguine  parts.  This  red  is  sometimes  imitated 
for  varnishing  small  appendages  of  the  toilette^ 
It  ought  to  be  ground  with  varnish  and  mixed 
up  with  the  same,  after  which  it  is  glased  and 
polished.  The  mastic  gallipot  Tarnish  is  used  for 
grinding;  gallipot  varnish  for  mixing  up»  and 
camphorated  mastic  varnish  for  glasing. 
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To  make  CWwtoii,  or  Ho^t'-eolor. 

Canainated  Iiike — that  whioh  is  oompoted  of 
■Inm  ebarged  with  the  ooloring  part  of  coobineal. 
eeniMy  and  earmine  — forms  a  beautiful  crimson. 
It  rtiquires  a  particle  of  rermilion  and  of  white 
lead. 

The  QM  of  this  ramish  is  oonflned  to  ralaable 
Ktioles. 

To  make  VioUi'eotor, 

Violet  is  made  indifferentlj  with  red  and  black, 
or  red  and  bine;  and  to  render  it  more  splendid, 
with  red,  white,  and  blue.  To  compose  violet, 
therefore,  applicable  to  ramish,  take  minium,  or 
what  is  still  better,  vermiliun.  and  frrind  it  with 
the  camphorated  mastic  yarnisb  to  which  »  fourth 
part  of  boiled  oil  and  a  little  ceruse  have  been 
mdded ;  then  add  a  little  Prussian  blue  ground  in 
oil.  The  proportions  requisite  for  the  degree  of 
intensitj  to  be  given  to  the  color  will  soon  be 
found  by  ezperienee.  The  white  brightens  the 
tint.  The  vermilion  and  Prussian  blue,  sepe rated 
or  mixed,  give  hard  tones,  which  mnst  be  softened 
by  an  intermediate  substance  that  modifies,  to 
their  advantage,  the  reflections  of  the  light. 

To  make  OheMtMMt-color, 

This  color  is  composed  of  red,  yellow  and  black. 
The  English  red,  or  red  ochre  of  Auvergne,  ochre 
de  rue  and  a  little  black,  form  a  dark  chestnut 
eolor.  It  is  proper  fur  painting  of  every  kind. 
If  English  red,  which  is  dryer  than  that  of  Au- 
Tergne,  be  employed,  it  will  be  pn>per,  when  the 
color  is  intended  for  varnish,  to  grind  it  with  dry- 
ing nnt-oiL  The  ochre  of  Auvergne  may  be  ground 
with  the  mastic  gallipot,  and  mixed  up  with  galli- 
pot varnish. 

The  most  experienced  artists  grind  dark  colors 
with  linseed  oil,  when  the  situation  will  admit  of 
its  being  used,  because  it  is  more  drying.  For 
articles  without  doors  nut-oil  is  prefemble.  The 
oolors  of  oak-wood,  walnut-tree,  chestnut,  olive, 
and  yellow,  require  the  addition  of  a  little  litharge 
ground  on  porphyry:  it  hastens  the  desiccation 
of  the  color,  and  gives  it  body. 

But  if  it  is  intended  to  cover  these  colors  with 
Tarnish,  as  is  generally  done  in  wainscoting,  they 
most  \fe  mixed  up  with  essence,  to  which  a  little 
oil  has  been  added.  The  color  is  then  much  better 
disposed  to  receive  the  varnish,  under  which  it 
exhibits  all  the  splendor  it  can  derive  from  the 
reflection  of  the  light. 

To  make  a  Dryer  for  Paittting, 

Yitreons  oxide  of  lead  (litharge),  is  of  no  other 
«se  in  painting  than  to  free  oils  from  their  greasy 
particles,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to 
them  a  drying  quality.  Red  litharge,  however, 
onght  to  be  preferred  to  the  greenish  yellow ;  it 
is  not  so  hard,  and  answers  better  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  destined. 

When  painters  wish  to  obtain  a  common  color 
of  the  ochrey  kind,  and  have  no  boiled  oil  by 
them,  they  may  paint  with  lioseed  oil,  not  freed 
from  its  greasy  particles,  by  mixing  with  the  color 
abont  2  or  3  parts  of  litharge,  ground  on  a  piece 
of  porphyry  with  water,  dried,  and  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  for  16  parts  of  oil.  The  color  has 
a  great  desl  of  body,  and  dries  as  speedily  as  if 
m&ed  with  drying  oil. 

Siecttive  OiL 

Bon  together  for  2  hours  on  a  slow  and  equal 
fire,  i  01.  of  litharge,  as  much  calcined  ceruse,  and 
the  same  of  terre  d'ombre  and  talc,  with  1  lb.  of 
linseed  oil,  careftilly  stirring  the  whole  time.  It 
must  be  carefully  skimmed  and  clarified.  The 
older  it  grows  the  better  it  is.  A  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  this  dryer  is  required  to  every  pound  of  color. 


To  Paint  ta  Freeeo, 

Ii  is  performed  with  water-colors  on  fVesh  plast- 
er, or  a  wall  laid  with  mortar  not  dry.  This  sort 
of  painting  hai*  a  great  advantage  by  its  incor- 
porMting  with  the  mortar,  and  drying  along  with 
it  becomei*  very  durHble. 

The  ancients  painted  on  stucco,  and  we  mny 
remark  in  Vitruvius  what  infinite  care  they  .took 
in  making  the  plastering  of  their  ouiMini^s.  to 
render  them  beautiful  and  lasting,  though  tht 
modem  painters  find  a  plaster  of  lime  and  sand 
preferable  to  it. 

To  Paint  Firt'Plaeee  and  ff earths. 
The  Genevese  employ  a  kind  of  stone,  known 
under  the  name  of  »f<>/<iMe,  fur  constructing  fire- 
places and  stoves,  after  the  German  manner.  This 
stone  is  brought  frum  Saura,  a  village  of  Savoy, 
near  Geneva.  It  has  a  greyish  colur,  inclining  tc 
blue,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Thii 
tint  is  similar  to  that  communicated  to  common 
whit^-washing  with  lime,  chalk,  or  gypsum,  the 
dullness  of  which  is  corrected  by  a  particle  of 
bluo  extract  of  indigo,  or  by  charcoal  black. 

To  make  Bed  Dietemper  for  Tilet. 

Dip  a  brush  in  water  from  a  common  lye,  or  is 
soapy  water,  or  in  water  charged  with  a  20tb 
part  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlash),  and 
draw  it  over  the  tiles.  This  washing  thoroughly 
cleanses  them,  and  disposes  all  the  parts*  of  th4 
pavement  to  receive  the  dij<temper. 

When  dry,  dissolve  in  8  pts.  of  water  ^  \h»  of 
Flanders  glue;  and  while  the  mixture  is  boiling, 
add  2  lbs.  of  red  ochre;  mix  the  whole  with  great 
care.  Then  apply  a  stratum  of  this  mixture  t« 
the  pavement,  and  when  dry  apply  a  second  stra- 
tum with  drying  linseed  oil,  and  a  third  with  the 
same  red  mixed  up  with  site.  When  the  whole  ii 
dry,  rub  it  with  wax. 

To  Dietemper  in  Badigeon* 

Badigeon  is  employed  for  giving  an  uniform 
tint  to  houses  rendered  brown  by  time,  and  to 
churches.  Badigeon,  in  general,  has  a  yellow 
tint.  That  which  succeeds  best  is  composed  of 
the  saw-dust  or  powder  of  the  same  kind  of  stono 
and  slacked  lime,  mixed  up  in  a  bucket  of  water 
holding  in  solution  1  lb.  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
(alum).     It  is  applied  with  a  brush. 

At  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  where 
the  large  edifices  are  constructed  of  a  soft  kind 
of  stone,  which  is  yellow,  and  sometimes  white 
when  it  comes  from  the  quarry,  but  which  in  time 
becomes  brown,  a  little  ochre  de  rue  is  substituted 
fur  the  powder  of  the  stone  itself,  and  restores  to 
the  edifice  its  original  tint 

To  make  a  Compoeition  /or  rendering  Canva§, 
Linen,  and  Cloth  durable.  Pliable,  and  Water' 
proof. 

To  make  it  Black, 

First,  the  canvas,  linen,  or  cloth  is  to  be  washed 
wilh  hot  or  cold  water,  the  former  preferable,  so 
as  to  discharge  the  stiffening  which  all  new  can- 
vas, linen,  or  cloth  contains;  when  the  stiffening 
is  perfectly  discharged,  hang  the  canvas,  linen,  or 
cloth  up  to  dry ;  when  perfectly  so,  it  must  be  con- 
stantly nibbed  by  the  hand  until  it  becomes  sup- 
ple ;  it  must  then  be  stretched  in  a  hollow  frame 
▼ery  tight,  and  the  following  ingredients  are  to 
be  laid  on  with  a  brush  for  the  first  coat,  vis.,  8 
qts.  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  \  oi.  of  burnt  umber,  ^ 
oz.  of  sugar  of  lead,  i  os.  of  white  vitriol,  i  os.  of 
white  lead. 

The  above  ingredients,  except  the  white  lead, 
must  be  ground  fine  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
above-mentioned  oil,  on  a  stone  and  mnller ;  then 
mix  all  the  ingredients  up  with  the  oil,  and  add  8 
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OS.  of  lampblack,  whleh  must  b«  pat  over  a  slow 
flr«  in  an  iron  broad  yesMl,  and  kept  stirred  until 
the  groane  disappears.  In  eonsequenoe  of  tbe 
eanras  being  washed  and  then  rubbed,  it  will  ap- 
pear rough  and  nappy ;  the  following  method  must 
be  taken  with  the  second  ooat,  ris.,  the  same  in- 
gredients as  before,  ezoept  the  white  lead;  this 
coat  will  set  in  a  few  hours,  according  to  the 
weather;  when  set  take  a  dry  paint-brush  and 
work  it  very  hard  with  the  grain  of  the  canvas; 
this  will  ojiuse  the  nap  to  lie  smooth. 

The  third  and  last  coat  makes  a  complete  jet- 
black,  which  continues  its  color:  Take  3  galU.  of 
boiled  linseed  oil,  an  ounce  of  burnt  omber,  i  os. 
of  sugar  of  lead,  i  os.  of  white  vitriol,  ^  os.  of 
Prussiun  blue,  and  i  os.  of  verdigris;  this  must  be 
all  ground  very  fine  in  a  small  quantity  of  the 
above  oil,  then  add  4  os.  of  lampblack,  put  throngh 
the  same  process  of  fire  as  tbe  first  coat  The 
above  are  to  be  laid  on  and  used  at  discretion,  in 
a  similar  way  to  paint  To  make  lead  color,  tbe 
same  ingredients  as  before  in  making  the  black, 
with  the  addition  of  white  lead  in  proportion  to 
the  color  you  wish  to  have,  light  or  dark. 

To  make  it  Often, 

Tellow  ochre,  4  os. ;  Prussian  blue,  {  os. ;  white 
lend,  3  ox. ;  white  vitriol,  i  os. ;  sugar  of  lead  i  os. ; 
good  boiled  linseed  oil  sufficient  to  make  it  of  a 
thin  quality,  so  as  to  go  through  the  canvas. 

To  make  it  Yellow, 

Tellow  ochre,  4  os.;  burnt  umber,  ^  os.;  white 
lead,  6  or  7  OS. ;  white  vitriol,  i  os. ;  sugar  of  lead, 
^  OS. ;  boiled  linseed  oil,  as  in  green. 

To  make  it  Bed, 
Red  lead,  4  os. ;  vermilion  2  os. ;  white  vitriol, 
}  OS. ;  sugar  of  lead  i  os. ;  boiled  linseed  oil  as 
before. 

To  make  it  Chay, 

Take  white  lead,  a  little  Prussian  blue,  according 
to  the  quality  you  want,  which  will  torn  it  to  a 
gray  color;  a  proportion  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
white  vitriol,  as  mentioned  in  the  other  colors, 
boiled  linseed  oil  sufficient  to  make  it  of  a  thin 
quality. 

To  make  it  White, 

White  lead,  4  lbs. ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  i  pt ; 
white  vitriol,  i  os. :  sugar  of  lead,  ^  os.;  boiled  oil 
sufficient  to  make  it  of  a  thin  quality. 

The  above  ingredients,  of  different  colors,  are 
calculated  as  near  as  possible ;  but,  as  one  article 
may  be  stronger  than  another,  which  will  soon  be 
discovered  in  using,  in  that  case  the  person  work- 
ing, the  color  may  add  a  little,  or  diminish,  as  he 
may  find  necessary. 

The  same  preparation  for  wood  or  iron,  only  re- 
ducing the  oil  about  S  qt  out  of  8,  and  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  as  paint  or  varnish,  with 
a  brush. 


ARTISTS'  OIL  COLORS. 
On  Coloring  Materiale. 
The  composition  of  colors  as  respects  those 
leading  tests  of  excellence,  preservation  of  general 
tints,  and  permanency  of  brilliant  hues,  during 
their  exposure  for  many  centuries  to  the  impair- 
ing  assaults  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a  preparation 
in  which  the  ancient  preparers  of  these  oily  com- 
pounds, have  very  much  excelled,  in  their  skilfnl- 
ness,  the  modems.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  ancient 
painted  walls,  to  be  seen  at  Dendaras,  although 
exposed  for  many  ages  to  the  open  air,  without 
any  covering  or  protection,  still  possess  a  perfect 
brilliancy  of  color,  as  vivid  as  when  painted,  per- 
haps 2000  years  ago.    The  Egyptians  mixed  their 


colors  with  some  gummy  sabstaaoe,  and  applied 
them  detached  from  each  other,  without  any  blend- 
ing or  mixture.  They  appeared  to  have  used  aiz 
eolurs,  vis.,  white,  black,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and 
green;  they  first  covered  the  canvas  entirely  with 
white,  upon  which  they  traced  the  design  in  black, 
loaving  out  the  lights  of  the  ground  color.  They 
used  minium  for  rod,  and  generally  of  a  dark 
tinge.  Pliny  mentions  some  painted  ceilings  in 
his  day  in  the  town  of  Ardea,  which  had  been 
executed  at  a  date  prior  to  the  foundatlun  of  Rome. 
He  expresses  great  surprise  and  admiration  afi 
their  freshness,  alter  the  lapse  of  so  many  oen- 
turies.  These  are,  undoubtedly,  evidences  of  tbe 
excellence  of  the  ancients  in  their  art  of  prepar- 
ing coltirs.  In  the  number  of  them  there  ik.  pro- 
bably, not  much  differenoe  between  the  anoient 
and  modem  knowledge.  The  ancients  seem  to 
have  been  posi*essed  of  some  colors  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  while  they  were  unacquainted,  them- 
selves, with  stime  of  those  more  recently  discovered. 
The  improvements  of  chemistry  have,  oertaioly, 
in  later  times,  enriched  painting  with  a  profusion 
of  tints,  to  which,  in  point  of  brilliancy  at  least,  no 
combination  of  primitive  colors  known  to  the  an- 
cients could  pretend ;  but  the  rapid  fading  in  the 
colors  of  some  of  the  most  esteemed  masters  of  the 
Modern  School,  proves  at  least  there  is  something 
derective  In  their  bases,  or  mtKle  of  preparing 
them.  This  fault  is  peculiarly  evident  in  many  of 
the  productions  from  our  esteemed  master,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  which,  although  they  have  not 
issued  from  his  pallet  more  than  40  years,  carry 
an  impoverishment  of  surface,  from  the  premature 
fading  of  their  colors,  so  as  almost  to  lose,  in 
many  instances,  the  identity  of  tbe  subjects  they 
represent  On  this  head  (and  a  most  important 
one  it  is),  the  superiority  of  the  ancient  compound- 
ers completely  carries  away  the  palm  of  merit 

To  Prepare  Ultramarine, 

Separate  from  the  stone  the  most  apparent 
parts  of  the  ultramarine;  reduce  them  to  the  sise 
of  a  pea,  and,  having  brought  them  to  a  red  heat 
in  a*crucible,  throw  them  in  that  state  into  the 
Ktrongost  distilled  vinegar.  Then  grind  them  with 
the  vinegar,  and  reduce  them  to  an  impalpable 
powder ;  next  take  of  wax,  red  colophon  in  m,  and 
lapis  lasuli,  an  equal  quantity,  say  i  os.  of  each 
of  thene  three  substances;  melt  the  wax  and  the 
colophonlum  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  add  the  pow- 
der to  the  melted  matter,  then  pour  the  mass  into 
cold  water,  and  let  it  rest  eight  days.  Next  take 
two  glass  vessels  filled  with  water,  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  b&ir,  knead  the  mass  in  the  water,  and 
when  the  purest  part  of  the  ultramarine  haa 
been  extracted  remove  the  resinous  mass  into  the 
other  vessels,  where  finish  the  kneading  to  sepa- 
rate the  remainder ;  if  the  latter  portion  appears  to 
be  much  inferior,  and  paler  than  the  former,  let  it 
rest  for  4  days,  to  facilitate  the  precipitation  of 
the  ultramarine,  which  extract  by  decantatioOy 
and  wash  it  in  fair  water. 

Ultramarine  of  four  qnalitiea  may  be  separated 
by  this  process.  The  first  separation  gives  the 
finest,  and  as  the  operation  is  repeated,  the  beauty 
of  the  powder  decreases. 

Kinckel  considers  immersion  in  rinegar  as  tit t 
essential  part  of  the  operation.     It  facilitates  the 
division,  and  even  the  solution  of  tbe  seolitio  and 
earthy  particles  soluble  in  that  acid. 
Another  Method, 

Separate  tbe  blue  parts,  and  reduee  them,  on  a 
piece  of  porphyry,  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which 
besprinkle  with  linseed  oil,  then  make  a  pa»te  with 
equal  parts  of  yellow  wax,  pine  resin,  and  colo- 
phonium,  say,  8  os.  of  eaoh;  and  add  to  thii 
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pAst«i  OS.  of  linseed  oil,  2  os.  of  oil  of  turpeatiney 
Slid  as  maeh  more  maatio. 

Then  take  4  parts  of  this  mixtore,  and  1  of  la- 
pis lainli,  groand  with  oil  on  a  piece  of  porphyry, 
mix  the  whole  warm,  and  suffer  it  to  digest  for  a 
jBOKitb,  lit  the  end  of  whioh  knead  the  mixture 
thoroughly  in  warm  water,  till  the  hlue  part  sepa- 
rates from  it,  and  at  the  end  of  some  days  decant 
the  liquor.  This  ultramarine  is  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

These  two  processes  are  nearly  similar,  if  we 
except  the  preliminary  preparation  of  Kinckel, 
which  consists  in  bringing  the  lapis  laiuli  to  a  red 
heat  and  immersing  it  in  vinegar.  It  may  be 
readily  seen,  by  the  judicious  observations  of  Mor- 
ipralf  on  the  nature  of  this  coloring  part,  that  this 
ealcination  may  be  hurtful  to  certain  kinds  of 
aznre  stone.  This  preliminary  operation,  however, 
is  a  test  which  ascertains  the  purity  of  the  ultra- 
marine. 

To  Extroet  the  Remainder  of  Ultramarine. 
As  this  matter  is  valuable,  some  portions  of  ul- 
tramarine may  be  extracted  from  the  paste  which 
baa  been  kneaded  in  water;  nothing  is  necessary 
but  to  mix  it  with  four  times  its  weight  of  linseed 
oil,  to  pour  the  matter  into  a  glass  of  conical  form, 
and  to  expose  the  vessel  in  the  balneum  marisB  of 
an  alembic.  The  water  of  which  must  be  kept  in 
a  atate  of  ebullition  for  several  hours.  The  liquid- 
ity of  the  mixture  allows  the  ultramarine  to  sepa- 
rate itself,  and  the  supernatant  oil  is  decanted. 
The  same  immersion  of  the  coloring  matter  in  oil 
ii  repeated,  to  separate  the  resinous  parts  which 
still  adhere  to  it;  and  the  operation  is  finished 
by  boiling  it  in  water  to  separate  the  oil.  The 
deposit  is  ultramarine ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that 
separated  by  the  first  washing. 

To  Aeeertain  tohether  UUramariue  he  Adult^ated. 

As  the  price  of  ultramarine,  which  is  already 
Tery  high,  may  become  more  so  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  lapis  lazuli,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  painters  should  be  able  to  detect 
adulteration.  Ultramarine  is  pure  if,  when  brooght 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  it  stands  that  trial 
without  changing  its  color;  as  small  quantities 
only  are  subjected  to  this  test,  a  comparison  may 
be  made,  at  very  little  expense,  with  the  part 
which  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  fire.  If  adul- 
terated, it  becomes  blackish  or  paler. 

This  proof,  however,  may  not  always  be  con- 
elusive.  When  ultramarine  of  the  lowest  quality 
is  mixed  with  asnre,  it  exhibits  no  more  body 
than  sand  groand  on  porphyry  would  do ;  ultra- 
marine treated  with  oil  assumes  a  brown  tint 

Another  Method, 

Ultramarine  is  extracted  from  lapis  lasuli,  or 
amre  stone,  a  kind  of  heavy  seolite,  which  is  so 
hard  aa  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  to  cut  glass,  and 
to  be  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  of  a  bright 
blue  color,  variegated  with  white  or  yellow  veins, 
enriched  with  small  metallic  glands,  and  even 
veins  of  a  gold  c(hor,  which  are  only  sulphnrets 
of  iron  (martial  pyrites);  it  breaks  irregularly. 
The  specimens  most  esteemed  are  those  charged 
with  the  greatest  quantity  of  blue. 

Several  artists  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  on 
processes  capable  of  extracting  ultramarine  in  its 
greatest  purity;  some,  however,  are  contented 
with  separating  the  unoolored  portions  of  the 
■tone,  reducing  the  colored  part  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  then  grinding  it  for  a  long  time  with 
oil  of  poppies.  But  it  is  certain  that,  in  conse> 
quenoe  of  this  ineffectual  method,  the  beauty  of 
tile  color  is  injured  by  parts  which  are  foreign  to 
U;  and  that  it  does  not  produce  the  whole  effeot 


which  ought  to  be  expected  fh>m  pure  ultrama- 
rine. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  eminent 
qualities  of  ultramarine  must  have  induced  those 
first  acquainted  with  the  processes  proper  for  in- 
creasing the  merit  and  value  of  it,  to  keep  them  a 
profound  secret.  This  was  indeed  the  case;  ul- 
tramnrine  was  prepared  long  before  any  account 
of  the  method  of  extracting  and  purifying  It  was 
known. 

Artificial  Ultramarine. 

Sulphur,  2  parts  ;  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  1  part. 
Put  tbem  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  cover  it  up,  nod 
apply  heat  until  the  mass  fuses;  then  sprinkle 
inti)  it  gradually  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  soda  and 
aluroinate  of  soda  (the  first  containing  72  purts  of 
silica,  the  second,  70  parts  of  alumina);  lastly, 
calcine  for  1  hour,  and  wash  in  pure  water. 

To  Prepare  Cobalt  Blne.—Bleu  de  Thenard, 
Having  reduced  the  ore  to  powder,  calcine  it  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  stirring  it  frequently. 
The  chimney  of  the  furnace  should  have  a  strong 
draught,  in  order  that  the  calcination  may  be 
perfect,  and  the  arsenical  and  sulphurous  acid 
vapors  may  be  carried  off.  The  calcination  is  to 
be  continued  until  these  vapors  oesse  to  be  disen- 
gaged, which  is  easily  ascertained  by  rolleoting  in 
a  ladle  a  little  of  the  gas  in  the  furnace ;  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  garlic  odor  determines  the 
faoL  When  calcined,  boil  the  result  slightly  in  an 
excess  of  weak  nitric  acid,  in  a  glass  matrass, 
decant  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  evaporate  the 
solution  thus  obtained,  nearly  to  dryness,  in  a 
capsule  of  platina  or  porcelain.  This  residuum  is 
to  be  thrown  into  boiling  water  and  filtered,  and  a 
solution  of  the  subphosphate  of  soda  to  be  poured 
into  the  dear  liquor,  which  precipitates  an  insolu- 
ble phosphate  of  cobalt  After  washing  it  well  on 
a  filter,  collect  it  while  yet  in  a  gelatinous  form, 
and  mix  it  intimately,  with  eight  times  its  weight 
of  alumina,  in  the  same  state  —  if  properly  done, 
the  paste  will  have  a  uniform  tint,  through  its 
whole  mass.  This  mixture  is  now  to  be  spread  on 
smooth  plates  and  put  into  a  stove ;  when  dry  and 
brittle,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  enclosed  in  a  covered 
earthen  crucible,  and  heat  it  to  a  cherry-red  for 
half  an  hour.  On  opening  the  crucible,  if  the 
operation  has  been  carefully  conducted,  the  beau- 
tiful  and  desired  product  will  be  found.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  alumina  in  the  gelatinous 
form  be  precipitated  from  the  alum  by  a  sufficient 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  that  it  is  completely  puri- 
fied by  washing  with  water  filtered  through  char- 
coal. 

To  make  Artificial  Saxon  Blue, 

Saxon  blue  may  be  suocessfully  imitated  by 
mixing  with  a  divided  earth  prussiate  of  iron  at 
the  moment  of  Its  formation  and  precipitation. 

Into  a  solution  of  144  grs.  of  sulphate  of  iron 
pour  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  iron  add,  in  the 
same  vessel,  a  solution  of  2  os.  of  alum,  and  pour 
in  with  it  the  solution  of  potash,  just  sufficient  to 
decompose  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  for  a  dose  of 
alkali  superabundant  to  the  decomposition  of 
that  salt  might  alter  the  prussiate  of  iron.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  much  better  to  leave  a  little 
alum,  whioh  may  afterwards  be  carried  off  by 
washing. 

As  soon  as  the  alkaline  liquor  is  added,  the  alu- 
mine  precipitated  becomes  exactly  mixed  with  the 
prussiate  of  iron,  the  intensity  of  which  it  lessens 
by  bringing  it  to  the  tone  of  common  Saxon  blue. 
The  matter  is  then  thrown  on  a  filter,  and,  after 
being  washed  in  clean  water,  is  dried.  This  sub- 
stanoe  is  a  kind  of  blue  verditer,  thu  intensity  of 
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whieh  mnj  rary  aoeording  to  the  greater  or  lott 

Jttiintity  of  the  sulphate  of  aluinina  deoompoted. 
t  may  be  ased  for  painttog  in  distemper. 

To  make  Bl«e  Verditer, 

Dinoire  the  copper^  eold,  in  nitrio  aoid  (aqua- 
^rtifl).  and  prodnoe  a  precipitation  of  it  by  means 
of  quicklime,  employml  in  such  doses  that  it  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  aoid»  in  nrder  that  the  precipi- 
tate may  be  pure  oxide  of  copper,  that  is,  without 
any  mixture.  When  the  liquor  has  been  decanted, 
wash  the  precipitate  and  spread  it  out  on  a  piece 
of  linen  cloth  to  drain.  If  a  portion  of  this  pre- 
eipitate,  which  is  green,  be  placed  on  a  grinding, 
stone,  and  if  a  little  quicklime,  in  powder,  be 
added,  the  green  C4»lor  will  be  immediately  changed 
into  a  beautiful  blue.  The  proportion  of  the  lime 
added  is  fntm  7  to  10  parts  in  100.  When  the 
whole  matter  acquires  the  consistence  of  paste, 
desiccation  soon  takes  place. 

Blue  verditer  is  proper  for  distemper,  and  for 
Tarnish,  but  it  is  not  for  oil  painting,  as  the  oil 
renders  it  very  dark.  If  used  it  ought  to  be 
brightened  with  a  great  deal  of  white. 

Chrome  Yellow* 

To  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  add  a 
■olution  of  nitrate  of  lead  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
falls.     Wash  and  dry  it 

Cndmium  Yeliow 

Is  a  oomponnd  of  oadminm  and  sulphur.  It  is 
obtained  by  precipitation  fVom  a  salt  of  cadmium 
by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  or  by 
an  alkaline  sulphide. 

Lemon  Yellow  {SteinhHhl  Yellow) 
Is  a  chromate  of  baryta,  made  by  mixing  hot 
saturated  solutions  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and 
nitrate  of  baryta.     Wash  and  dry  the  preoipiutes. 
It  is  considered  superior  to  chrome  yellow. 

To  make  Naplee  Yellow. 

Twelve  os.  of  ceruse,  2  os.  of  the  snlphnret  of 
antimony,  ^  ox.  of  calcined  alum,  1  os.  of  sal  am- 
moniac. Pulveriie  these  ingredients,  and  having 
mixed  them  thoroughly,  put  them  into  a  capsule 
or  crucible  of  earth,  and  place  over  it  a  covering 
of  the  same  substance.  Expose  it  at  first  to  a 
gentle  heat,  which  must  be  gradually  increased  till 
the  capsule  is  moderately  red.  The  oxidation 
arising  from  this  process  requires,  at  least,  S  hours' 
exposure  to  heat  before  it  is  completed.  The  re- 
mit of  this  calcination  is  Naples  yellow,  which  is 
ground  in  water  on  a  porphyry  slab,  with  an  ivory 
spatula,  as  iron  alters  the  color.  The  paste  is  then 
dried  and  preserved  for  use.  It  is  a  yellow  oxide 
of  lead  and  antimony. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  adhering  so  strictly  to 
the  doses  as  to  prevent  their  being  varied.  If  a 
golden  color  be  required  in  the  yellow,  the  pro- 
portions.of  the  sulphuretof  antimony  and  muriate 
of  ammonia  must  be  increased.  In  like  manner, 
if  you  wish  it  to  be  more  fusible,  increase  the  quan- 
tities of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  calcined  sul- 
phate of  alumina^ 

To  make  MontpMier  Yellow. 

Take  4  lbs.  of  litharge,  well  sifted,  divide  it  into 
4  equal  portions,  and  put  it  into  as  many  glased 
earthen  vessels.  Dissolve  also  1  lb.  of  sea-salt  in 
about  4  lbs.  of  water.  Pour  a  fourth  part  of  this 
solution  into  each  of  the  4  earthen  vessels,  to  form 
a  light  paste ;  let  the  whole  rest  for  some  hours, 
and  when  the  surface  begins  to  grow  white  stir 
the  mas*  with  a  strong  wooden  spatula.  Without 
this  motion  it  would  acquire  too  great  hardness, 
and  a  part  of  the  salt  would  escape  decomposition. 
As  the  oonsistenoe  iaereases  dilate  the  matter 


with  a  new  quantity  of  the  solution,  and  if  Uiia  ii 
not  sufficient  recourse  must  be  had  tu  sinaple  wa- 
ter to  maintain  the  rame  oonsiiitence.  The  paeta 
will  then  be  very  white,  and  in  the  oonrae  of  24 
hours  becomes  uniform  and  free  from  laiii|»8;  let 
it  remain  for  the  same  space  of  time,  but  atir  it  at 
intenmlp  to  oomplete  the  decomposition  of  the 
salL  The  paste  is  then  well  washed,  to  carry  off 
the  cauhtic  so<la  (s«»da  deprived  of  carbon  ie  acid) 
which  adheres  to  it;  the  mass  is  putvjnto  a«rong 
linen  cloth  and  subjected  to  a  press.  The  remain* 
ing  paste  is  distributed  in  flat  veysels,  and  ttaeaa 
vessels  Hre  exposed  ti»  heat,  in  order  lo  effect  a 
pniper  oxidation  (calcination),  which  eonvorta  it 
into  a  solid,  yellow,  brilliant  nuttter,  souietuDea 
crystallised  in  transverse  strisr. 

This  is  Montpellier  yellow,  which  msy  be  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purposes  as  Naples  yellow. 
To  prepare  Carmiite, 

This  kind  of  fecula,  so  fertile  in  gradation  of 
tone  by  the  effect  of  mixtures,  and  so  grateful  to 
the  eye  in  all  its  shades,  so  useful  to  the  punter, 
and  so  agreeable  to  the  delicate  beauty,  is  onlj 
the  coloring  part  of  a  kind  of  dried  insect  known 
under  the  name  of  cochineal. 

A  mixture  of  36  grs.  of  chosen  seed,  18  gra.  of 
notour  bark,  and. as  much  alum  thrown  into  a 
decoction  of  6  grs.  of  pulverised  oochinealy  and 
6  lbs.  of  water,  gives,  at  the  end  of  from  5  to  10 
days,  a  red  fecula,  which,  when  dried,  weiglis 
from  40  to  48  grs.  This  fecula  is  carmine.  The 
remaining  decoction,  which  is  sttll  highly  eol- 
ored,  is  reserved  for  the  preparation  of  carminsUed 
lakes. 

Sttperjltie  Carmine  of  Awwierdam, 

Heat  6  buckets  of  rain-water,  and  when  it  oom. 
mences  to  boil  throw  in  2  lbs.  of  finely-powdered 
cochineal ;  oontinue  boiling  2  hours,  and  then  add 

3  OS.  of  pure  water,  and  immediately  afterwarda 

4  OS.  of  binoxalate  of  potash.  Boil  again  1  naiii. 
ute,  then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  I«| 
the  decoction  stand  4  hours.  Draw  off  the  aw-. 
pematant  liquid  with  a  syphon  into  numerous  ba- 
sins, and  put  them  aside  upon  a  shelf  for  about  S 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  mouldy  pelli. 
cle  will  be  formed,  which  is  to  be  carefully  removed 
with  a  whalebone,  or  by  means  of  a  small  spoagpo 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  The  water  is  then 
run  off  through  a  syphon,  which  must  reaeh  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pans,  the  carmine  being  so  oom. 
pact  that  it  adheres.  This  carmine  is  dried  ia 
the  shade,  and  is  of  an  intensely  brilliant  hue. 

To  prepare  Dutch  Pink  from  Woad, 
Boil  the  stems  of  woad  in  alum-water,  and  then 
mix  the  liquor  with  clay,  marl  or  chalk,  whioh 
will  become  charged  with  the  color  of  the  deeoo. 
tion.  When  the  earthy  matter  has  aoquired  con- 
sistence,  form  it  into  small  cakes  and  expose  them 
to  dry.  It  is  under  this  form  that  the  Dutch  piaka 
are  sold  in  the  color  shops. 

Dutch  Pink  from  YeUow  Berriee, 

The  smkll  blackthorn  produces  a  fVuit  whieh, 
when  collected  green,  is  called  yellow  berries. 
These  seeds,  when  boiled  in  alum-water,  form  a 
Dutch  pink  superior  to  the  former.  A  certain 
quantity  of  clay,  or  marl,  is  mixed  with  the  de- 
coction, by  which  means  the  coloring  part  of  the 
berries  unites  with  the  earthy  matter  and  comma- 
nioates  to  it  a  Iteautiful  yellow  eolor. 

Brownieh  Yellow  Dutch  Pink. 

Boil  for  an  hour  in  12  lbs.  of  water  1  lb.  of  yel- 
low beries,  i  Ih.  of  the  shavings  of  the  wood  of 
the  Barberry  shrub,  and  1  lb.  of  wood  sshes. 
The  deeoction  is  strained  through  a  piece  of  linen 
dotlL    Pour  into  this  mixtuze^  warmi  and  at  ' 
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ferent  tlbies.  a  solution  >f  2  Iba.  of  the  enlpbate 
of  ulaminii  in  5  Ibt.  of  water;  a  slight  «fferves- 
eenoe  w  11  take  place,  and  the  sulphate  being  de- 
eomponed,  the  alamina  which  is  precipitated  will 
■eise  on  the  coloring  part  The  liquor  must  then 
be  filtered  through  a  piece  of  clo»e  linen,  and  the 
paste  which  remains  on  the  cloth,  when  divided 
into  square  pieces,  is  ezpoi^ed  on  boards  to  dry. 
This  is  brown  Dutch  pink,  because  the  day  in  it 
is  pure.  The  intensity  of  the  color  shows  the 
qoality  of  the  pink,  which  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  other  compositions. 

Butek  Pink/or  OH  PaViifiay. 

By  substituting  for  clay  a  substance  which  pre- 
lents  a  mixture  of  that  earth  and  metallic  oxide, 
the  result  will  be  Dutch  pink  of  a  very  superior 
kind. 

Boil  separately.  1  lb.  of  yellow- berries  and  8  os. 
of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  in  12  lbs.  of  water, 
which  must  be  reduced  to  4  lbs.  Strain  the  de- 
coction through  a  piece  of  linen,  and  squeese  it 
strongly.  Then  mix  up  with  it  2  lbs.  of  ceruse, 
finely  ground  on  porphyry,  and  1  lb.  of  pulverixed 
Spanish  white.  Evaporate  the  mixture  till  the 
mass  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  paste;  and, 
having  formed  it  into  small  cakes,  dry  them  in 
the  shade. 

When  these  cakes  are  dry,  reduoe  them  to  pow- 
der, and  mix  them  with  a  new  decoction  of  yel- 
low-berries. By  repeating  this  process  a  third 
time  a  brown  Dutch  pink  will  be  obtained. 

In  general  the  decoctions  must  be  warm  when 
mixed  with  the  earth.  They  ought  not  to  be  long 
kept,  as  their  color  is  speedily  altered  by  the  fer- 
mentation. Care  must  be  taken  also  to  use  a 
wooden  spatula  for  stirring  the  mixture. 

When  only  one  decoction  of  wood  or  yellow- 
berries  is  employed  to  color  a  given  quantity  of 
earth,  the  Dutch  pink  resulting  from  it  is  of  a 
bright-yellow  eolor,  and  is  easily  mixed  for  use. 
When  the  coloring  part  of  several  decoctions  is 
absorbed  the  composition  becomes  brown,  and  is 
mixed  with  more  difficulty,  especially  if  the  paste 
be  argillaceous ;  for  it  is  the  property  of  this  earth 
to  unite  with  oily  and  resinous  parts,  adhere 
strongly  to  them,  and  incorporate  with  them.  In 
the  latter  ease  the  artist  must  not  he  satisfied  with 
mixing  the  color;  it  ought  to  be  ground,  an  ope- 
ration .equally  proper  for  every  kind  of  Dutch 
pink,  and  even  the  softest,  when  destined  for  oil 
painting. 

To  Moibe  Lake/rom  Braxil-wood, 

Boil  4  ot.  of  the  raspings  of  Brasil-wood  in  16 
pts.  of  pure  water  till  the  liquor  is  reduoed  to  2 
pts.  It  will  be  of  a  dark-red  color,  inclining  to 
violet ;  but  the  addition  of  4  or  6  os.  of  alum  will 
give  it  a  hue  inclining  to  rose-color.  When  the 
liquor  has  been  strained  through  a  piece  of  linen 
doth,  if  4  oz.  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  be  added 
with  caution,  on  account  of  the  effervescence 
which  takes  place,  the  color,  which  by  this  addi- 
tion is  deprived  of  its  mordant,  will  resume  its 
former  tint,  and  deposit  a  lake^  which,  when 
washed  and  properly  dried,  has  an  exceedingly 
rich  and  mellow  violet-red  color. 

Auoth^. — If  only  one  half  of  the  dose  of  mineral 
alkali  be  employed  for  this  precipitation,  the  tint 
of  the  lake  biscomes  clearer,  oecause  the  bath  still 
retains  the  undecomposed  aluminous  mordant 

Another, — If  the  method  employed  for  Dutch 
pinks  be  followed  by  mixing  the  aluminous  decoc- 
tion of  Brasil-wood  with  pure  clay,  such  as  Span- 
ish white  and  white  of  Morat  and  if  the  mixture 
be  deposited  on  a  filter  to  receive  the  necessary 
washing,  a  lake  of  a  very  bright-dark  rose-color 
will  be  obtained  from  the  driers. 


Lak€9/rom  oAer  CMcrxnff  Suh$tmttee$. 

By  the  same  process  a  very  beautiful  lake  may 
be  extracted  Arom  a  decoction  of  logwood.  In 
general,  lakes  of  all  colors,  and  of  all  Uie  shades 
of  these  colors,  may  be  extracted  from  the 
snhatances  which  give  up  their  coloring  part  to 
boiling  water ;  because  it  is  afterwards  communi- 
cated by  decomposition  to  the  alumina  preeipi* 
tated  from  sulphate  of  alomina,  by  means  of  an 
alkali;  or  the  tincture  may  be  mixed  with  a  pure 
and  exceedingly  white  argillaceous  substanee,  snoh 
as  real  Spanish  white,  or  white  of  Morat 

To  prepare  Ronge. 

Carmine  united  to  talc,  in  different  proportions^ 
forms  rouge  employed  for  the  toilette.  Talc  is 
distinguished  also  by  the  name  of  Brisncon  chalk. 
It  is  a  substance  composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
clay,  combined  naturally  with  silex. 

Carmine,  as  well  as  carminated  lakes,  the  color- 
ing part  of  which  is  borrowed  from  cochineal,  is 
the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  compositions  of  this 
kind,  becaave  their  coloring  part  maintains  itself 
without  degradation.  There  are  even  cases  where 
the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia,  which  alters  so 
many  coloring  matters,  is  employed  to  heighten 
its  color.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  those  who 
color  prints  employ  it 

Pink  Saveen 

Are  made  with  extract  of  safflower  (cartbamus), 
obtained  by  digesting  it  after  washing  with  cold 
water,  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  citric  acid.  It  dyes  silk  and  wool 
without  a  mordant  The  extract  is  evaporated 
upon  saucers  as  a  dye-stuff,  and,  mixed  with  pow- 
dered talc,  forms  a  variety  of  rouge. 

CarmtHaUd  Lake  from  Madder. 
Boil  1  part  of  madder,  in  from  12  to  15  pints  of 
water,  and  continue  the  ebullition  till  it  be  reduced 
to  about  2  lbs.  Then  strain  the  decoction  through 
a  pieoe  of  strong  linen  doth,  which  must  be  well 
squeezed;  and  add  to  the  decoction  4  os.  of  alum. 
The  tint  will  be  a  beautiful  bright-red,  which  the 
matter  will  retain  if  it  be  mixed  with  proper  day. 
In  this  case,  expose  the  thick  liquor  which  is  thus 
produced  on  a  linen  filter,  and  subject  it  to  one 
washing,  to  remove  the  alum.  The  lake,  when 
taken  from  the  driers,  will  retain  this  bright  prim« 
itire  eolojr  given  by  the  alum. 

Another  Method. 

If,  in  the  process  for  making  this  lake,  decom- 
position be  employed,  by  mixing  with  the  bath  an 
alkaline  liquor,  the  alum,  which  is  decomposed, 
deprives  the  bath  of  its  mordant,  and  the  lake, 
obtained  after  the  subsequent  washings,  appears 
of  the  color  of  the  madder  bath,  without  any  ad- 
dition :  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown.  In  this  opera- 
tion 7  or  8  OS.  of  alum  ought  to  be  employed  for 
each  pound  of  madder. 

This  kind  of  lake  is  exceedingly  fine,  but  a 
brighter  red  color  may  be  given  to  it,  by  mixing 
the  washed  precipitate  with  alum-water^  beforo 
drying. 

Improvement  on  the  above. 

If  the  aluminated  madder  bath  be  sharpened 
with  acetate  of  lead,  or  with  arseniate  of  potash^ 
the  operator  still  obtains,  by  the  addition  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  a  rose-eolorod  lake  of  greater  or 
less  strength. 

To  make  Dark-Red. 

Dragon's  bipod,  inftised  warm  in  Tarnish,  gives 
reds,  more  or  less  dark,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  coloring  resin  which  combines  with  the 
varnish.  The  artist,  therefore,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  vary  the  tones  at  pleasure. 
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Tbongb  eoohineal,  in  a  state  of  diviBion,  gives 
to  essence  very  little  color  in  eomparison  with 
that  which  it  comrounioates  to  water,  carmine 
maj  be  introduced  into  the  oompositiun  of  varnish 
eolored  by  dragon's  blood.  The  result  will  be  a 
purple  red,  from  which  various  shades  may  be 
easily  formed. 

To  Prepare  Violet, 

A  mixture  of  oarminated  varnish  and  dragon's 
blood,  added  to  that  colored  by  pmssiate  of  iron, 
produces  vioIeL 

To  make  a  Fine  Red  Lake, 

Boil  stick-lac  in  water,  filter  the  decoction,  and 
evaporate  the  clear  liquor  to  dryness  over  a  gentle 
Are.  The  occasion  of  this  easy  separation  is,  that 
the  beautiful  red  color  here  separated  adheres 
only  slightly  to  the  outsides  of  the  sticks  broken 
off  the  treett  along  with  the  gnm-lao,  and  readily 
communicates  itself  to  boiling  water.  Some  of 
this  sticking  matter  also  adhering  to  the  gum 
itself,  it  is  proper  to  boil  the  whole  together ;  for 
the  gum  does  not  at  all  prejadiee  the  color,  nor 
dissolve  in  boiling  water,*  so  that  after  this  opera- 
tion the  gum  is  as  fit  for  making  sealing-wax  as 
before,  and  for  all  other  uses  which  do  not  require 
its  color. 

To  make  a  Beautiful  Red  Lake, 

Take  any  quantity  of  cochineal,  on  which  pour 
twice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  as  much  distilled 
water.  InTuse  for  some  days  near  a  gentle  fire, 
and  then  filter.  To  the  filtered  liquor  add  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution  of  tin,  and  a  fine  red  pre- 
cipitate will  be  formed.  Continue  to  add  a  little 
solution  of  tin  every  2  hours,  till  the  whole  of  the 
coloring  matter  is  precipitated.  Lastly,  edulco- 
rate the  precipitate  by  washing  it  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water  and  then  dry  it. 

To  Prepare  Florentine  Lake, 
The  sediment  of  cochineal  that  remains  in  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  in  which  carmine  is  made, 
may  be  boiled  with  about  4  qts.  of  water,  and  the 
red  liquor  left  after  the  preparation  of  the  carmine 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  precipitated  with  the 
solution  of  tin.  The  red  precipitate  must  be  fre- 
quently washed  over  with  water.  Exclusively  of 
this,  2  OS.  of  fresh  cochineal,  and  1  of  crystals  of 
tartar,  are  to  be  boiled  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  poured  off  clear,  and  precipitated  with 
the  solution  of  tin,  and  the  precipitate  washed. 
At  the  same  time  2  lbs.  of  alum  are  also  to  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  precipitated  with  a  lixivium  of 
potash,  and  the  white  earth  repeatedly  washed 
with  boiling  water.  Finally,  both  precipitates 
are  to  be  mixed  together  in  their  liquid  state,  put 
upon  a  filter  and  dried.  For  the  preparation  of  a 
cheaper  sort,  instead  of  cochineal,  1  lb.  of  Brazil- 
wood may  be  employed  in  the  preceding  manner. 

To  make  a  Lake  from  Madder, 
Inclose  2  os.  troy  of  the  finest  Dutch  madder 
in  a  bag  of  fine  and  strong  calico,  large  enough 
to  hold  three  or  four  times  as  much.  Put  it  into 
a  large  marble  or  porcelain  mortar,  and  pour  on 
it  a  pint  of  clear  soft  water  cold.  Press  the  bag 
in  every  direction,  and  pound  and  rub  it  about 
with  a  pestle,  as  much  as  can  be  done  without 
tearing  it-,  and  when  the  water  is  loaded  with  color 
pour  it  off.  Repeat  this  process  till  the  water 
comes  off  but  slightly  tinglMi,  for  which  about  6 
pts.  will  be  sufficient.  Heat  all  the  liquor  in  an 
earthen  or  silver  vessel  till  it  is  near  boiling,  and 
then  pour  it  into  a  large  basin,  into  which  1  os. 
•>f  alum,  dissolved  in  1  pt  of  boiling  soft  water, 
has  been  previously  put :  stir  the  mixture  together, 
and  while  Stirring  pour  in  gently  about  1^  ox.  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  suUMurbonate  of  potash; 


let  it  stand  till  cold  to  settle;  pour  off' tbe  clear 
yellow  liquor;  add  to  the  precipitate  a  quart  of 
boiling  soft  water,  stirring  it  well;  and  when  cold 
separate  by  filtration  the  lake,  which  should  weigh 
^  an  ox.  Fresh  madder-root  is  superior  to  tLe 
dry. 

To  giee  Varioue  Tonee  to  Lake. 

A  beautiful  tone  of  violet,  red,  and  even  of  pur- 
ple-red, may  be  communicated  to  the  <Mih>rtng 
part  of  cochineal  by  adding  to  the  eolored  bath  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  tin. 

Another,  —  The  addition  of  arsenisU«  of  potash 
(neutral  arsenical  salt),  gives  shades  which  would 
be  sought  for  in  vain  with  sulphate  of  sdnmina 
(alum). 

To  make  a  Carminated  Lake  hy  ErtracHmg  tk* 
Coloring  PaH  from  Scarlet  Cloth, 

To  prepare  a  carminated  lake  without  employ- 
ing cochineal  in  a  direct  manner,  by  extracting 
the  coloring  matter  from  any  substance  impreg- 
nated with-it,  such  as  the  shearings  of  scarlet 
cloth. 

t*ut  into  a  kettle  I  lb.  of  fine  wood-ashes,  with 
40  lbs.  of  water,  aad  subject  the  water  to  eballition 
for  i  of  an  hour;  then  filter  the  solution  through 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  till  the  liquor  passes  through 
dear. 

Place  it  on  the  fire ;  and  having  brought  it  to  a 
state  of  ebullition,  add  2  lbs.  of  the  shearings  or 
shreds  of  scarlet  cloth,  dyed  with  cochineal,  which 
must  be  boiled  till  they  become  white;  then  filter 
the  liquor  again,  and  press  the  shreds  to  squeese 
out  all  the  coloring  part. 

Put  the  filtered  liquor  into  a  clean  kettle,  and 
place  it  over  the  fire.  When  it  boils  pour  in  a 
solution  of  10  or  12  os.  of  alum  in  2  lbs.  of  filtered 
spring- water.  Stir  the  whole  with  a  wooden  spat- 
ula till  the  froth  that  is  formed  is  dissipated;  and 
having  mixed  with  it  2  lbs.  of  a  strong  decoction 
of  Brazil- wood,  pour  it  upon  a  filter.  Afterwards 
wash  the  sediment  with  spring-water,  and  remove 
the  cloth  filter  charged  with  it  to  plaster  dryers, 
or  to  a  bed  of  dry  bricks.  The  result  of  this  op- 
eration will  be  a  beautiful  lake,  but  it  has  not  the 
soft  velvety  appearance  of  that  obtained  by  the 
first  method.  Besides,  the  coloring  part  of  the 
BrasiUwood  which  unites  to  that  of  the  cochineal 
in  the  shreds  of  scarlet  cloth,  lessens  in  a  relative 
proportion  the  unalterability  of  the  coloring  part 
of  the  cochineal.  For  this  reason  purified  potash 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  wood-ashea. 

To  make  a  Red  Lake, 
Dissolve  1  lb.  of  the  best  pearlash  in  2  qts.  of 
water,  and  filter  the  liquor  through  paper;  next 
add  2  more  qts.  of  water  and  1  lb.  of  clean  scarlet 
shreds,  boil  them  in  a  pewter  boiler  till  the  shreds 
have  lost  their  scarlet  color ;  take  out  the  shreds 
and  press  them,  and  put  the  eolored  water  yielded 
by  them  to  the  other.     la  the  same  solution  boQ 
another  lb.  of  the  shreds,  proceeding  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  likewise  a  third  and  fourth  pound. 
Whilst  this  is  doing,,  dissolve  1^  lbs.  of  cuttle-fish 
bone  in  1  lb.  of  strong  aquafortis  ia  a  glass  re* 
oeiver;  add  more  of  the  bone  if  it  appear  to  pro- 
duce any  ebullition  in  the  aquafortis,  and  pour 
this  strained  solution  gradually  into  tha  other; 
but  if  any  ebullition  be  occasioned,  more  of  the 
cuttle-fish  bone  must  be  dissolved  as  before,  and 
added  till  no  ebullition  appears  in  the  mixture. 
The  crimson  sediment  deposited  by  this  liquor  is 
the  lake :  pour  off  the  water,  and  stir  the  lake  in 
2  galls,  of  hard  spring- water,  and  mix  the  sedi- 
ment in  2  galls,  of  fresh  water;  let  this  method 
be  repeated  4  or  5  times.     If  no  hard  water  esa 
be  vrocured,  or  the  lake  appears  too  purpl^  ^  aa 
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09.  of  almn  should  b«  added  to  eaob  quantity  of 
crater  before  it  ie  aeed.  Having  thas  sufficiently 
freed  the  latter  from  the  salts,  drain  off  the  water 
through  a  filter,  eovered  with  a  worn  linen  oloth. 
IV  hen  it  has  been  drained  to  a  proper  dryness,  let 
H  be  dropped  through  a  proper  funnel  on  elean 
boards,  and  the  drops  will  become  sifiall  oones  or 
pyramids,  in  which  form  the  lake  must  be  dried, 
and  the  preparation  is  completed. 

Anoik^  Method. 

Boil  2  OS.  of  ooohmeal  in  1  pt.  of  water;  filter 
the  solution  through  paper,  and  add  2  os.  of  pesrl- 
aah  dissolved  in  1  pint  of  warm  water  and  fil- 
tered through  paper.  Make  a  solution  of  cuttle- 
bone,  as  in  the  former  process,  and  to  1  pt  of  it 
suld  2  OS.  of  alum  dissolved  in  i  pL  of  water.  Put' 
this  mixture  gradually  to  tbe  cochineal  and  pearl- 
ash  as  long  as  any  ebnintion  antes,  and  proceed 
ma  above. 

A  beautiful  lake  may  be  prepared  from  Brasil- 
wood,  by  boiling  8  lbs.  of  it  for  an  hour  in  a  solu- 
tion of  i  lbs.  of  common  salt  in  3  galls,  of  water, 
and  filtering  tbe  hot  fluid  through  paper;  add  to 
this  a  solution  of  6  lbs.  of  alum  in  3  galls,  of  water. 
Dissolve  8  lbs.  of  the  best  peariash  in  li  galls,  of 
water,  and  purify  it  by  filtering;  pot  this  grad- 
aally  to  the  other  till  the  whole  of  the  color  appears 
to  be  precipitated  and  the  fluid  is  left  clear  and 
oolorless.  But  if  any  appoarMiee  of  purple  be 
aeen,  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  solution  of  alum 
by  degrees,  till  a  scarlet  hue  is  produced.  Then 
pursue  the  directions  given  in  the  first  process 
with  regard  to  the  sediment.  If  i  lb.  of  seed-lac 
be  added  to  the  solution  of  peariash,  and  dissolved 
in  it  before  its  purification  by  the  filter,  and  2  lbs. 
of  the  wood  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  com- 
mon salt  and  water  be  used  in  the  colored  solu- 
tion, a  lake  will  be  produced  that  will  stand  well 
in  oil  or  water ;  but  it  is  not  so  transparent  in  oil 
as  without  the  seed-lao.  The  lake  with  Brazil- 
wood may  be  also  made  by  adding  }  os.  of  anatto 
to  each  pound  of  the  wood ;  but  the  anatto  must 
be  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  pearlash. 

After  the  operation,  the  dryers  of  plaster,  or  the 
bricks,  which  have  extracted  the  moisture  from  the 

greeipitate,  are  expoeed  to  the  sun,  that  they  may 
e  fitted  for  another  operation. 

To  mako  Pnutian  BUm, 
Diasolvt  sulphate  of  iron  (oopperas,  green  vi- 
triol) in  water;  boil  the  solution.  Add  ni^rie  aeid 
until  red  fumes  oease  to  come  off,  and  enough 
■nlphurie  acid  to  render  the  liquor  clear.  This 
Sa  the  persulphate  of  iron.  To  thia  add  a  solution 
of  ferroeyaaide  of  potassium  (yellow  pmssiate 
of  potash),  aa  long  aa  any  preeipitate  is  produced. 
Wash  this  preeipitate  thoroughly  with  water  aoid- 
alated  with  snlphnrio  acid,  and  dry  ia  a  warm 
place. 

SolubU  Prmnan  Blue. 


Add  Ibrrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution 
frotihhf  made  of  green  vitriol  in  water.  The  white 
precipitate  which  falls,  beoomes  blue  on  exposure 
to  the  wai,  and  is  soluble  in  water. 

Chrome  Bed, 

Melt  saltpetre  in  a  crucible  heated  to  dull  red- 
acts, and  throw  in  gradually  chrome  yellow  until 
BO  more  red  fbmes  arise.  Allow  the  mixture  to  settle ; 
pour  off  Uie  liquid  portion,  and  wash  rapidly  the 
sediment.  The  liquid  portion  contains  ohromate 
of  potash,  and  may  be  used  to  make  chrome  yellow. 

To  make  Blue, 

A  diluted  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo. 

To  make  Pmk* 

Cochineal  boiled  with  bitartiata  of  potash  and 
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sulphate  alumina,  or  a  decoction  of  Brasil-wood 
with  sulphate  alumina;  the  color  may  be  varied 
by  the  addition  of  carbonate  potash. 

To  make  Purple 

A  decoction  of  Brasil-wood  and  logwood  affovd% 
with  carbmate  of  potash,  a  permanent  purple. 

To  make  OraUge  Lake, 
Boll  4  OS.  of  the  best  anatto  and  1  lb.  of  peari- 
ash,  i  an  hour,  in  1  gall,  of  water,  and  strain  the 
solution  through  paper.  Mix  gradually  with  this 
1^  lbs.  of  alum,  in  another  gallon  of  water,  desist- 
ing when  no  ebullition  attends  the  commixture. 
Treat  the  sediment  in  the  manner  already  directed 
for  other  kinds  of  lake,  and  diy  it  in  square  bits 
or  losenges. 

To  make  a  Yellow  Lake. 

Take  1  lb.  of  turmeric-root,  in  fine  powder,  8 
pt.  of  water,  and  1  os.  of  sidt  of  tartar ;  put  all  into 
a  glased  earthen  vessel,  and  boil  them  together 
over  a  clear  gentie  flre^  till  the  water  appears 
highly  impregnated  and  stains  a  paper  to  a  beau- 
tiful yellow.  Filter  this  Honor,  and  gradually 
add  to  it  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  in  water,  till 
the  yellow  matter  is  all  curdled  and  precipitated. 
After  this,  pour  the  whole  into  a  filter  of  paper, 
and  the  water  will  run  off,  and  leave  the  yeUoW 
matter  behind.  Wash  it  with  fresh  water  till  the 
water  comes  off  insipid,  and  then  is  obtained  the 
beautiful  yellow  called  laeque  of  turmeric. 

In  this  manner  make  a  lake  of  any  of  the  sub- 
stances that  are  of  a  strong  texture,  as  madder, 
logwood,  etc,  but  it  will  not  suooeed  in  the  mora 
tender  species,  as  the  flowers  of  roses,  violets,  etc, 
as  it  destroys  tbe  nice  arrangement  of  parts  in 
those  subjects  on  which  the  oolor  depends. 

To  make  auo^kmt  Tellouf  Lake. 

Make  a  lye  of  potash  and  lime  sulBoientiy 
strong;  in  this  boi^  g«ntly,  fresh  breom-fiowers 
till  they  are  white;  then  take  out  the  fiowen^  and 
put  the  lye  to  boil  in  earthen  vessels  over  the  fire ; 
add  as  much  alum  as  the  liquor  will  dissolve;  then 
empty  this  lye  into  a  vessel  of  elean  water,  and  it 
will  give  a  yellow  color  at  the  bottom.  Settie^ 
and  decant  off  the  clear  liquor.  Wash  this  powder^ 
which  is  found  at  the  bottom,  with  more  water, 
till  all  the  salts  of  the  lye  are  washed  off;  then 
taparate  the  yellow  matter,  and  dry  it  in  the  shadtk 

To  Moke  a  TeUou>. 

Chim  guttsB  and  terra  meriu  give  very  beavtifU 
yellows,  and  readily  communicate  their  color  to 
oopal  varnish  made  with  turpentine  Aloet  give 
a  varied  and  orange  tint. 

Chloride  of  lead  tinges  vitreous  matters  of  a  yel- 
low color.  Hence  the  beautiful  glasing  given  to 
Qneen't  ware  It  is  composed  of  80  lbs.  ef  chlo- 
ride of  lead,  and  20  lbs.  of  fiints  ground  together 
very  fine^  and  mixed  with  water  till  the  whole 
beoomes  as  thick  at  cream.  The  vessels  to  be 
glaiod  ara  dipped  in  the  glase  and  snffeied  to  diy. 

To  wmke  Okiueee  YelUm^ 
The  aoaeia,  an  Bgyptian  thorn,  iaa  species  ef 
mimosa,  from  which  the  Chinese  make  that  yel- 
low whhth  bears  washing  in  their  silks  and  stnff% 
and  appears  with  so  much  elegance  in  their  paint- 
ing on  paper.  The  flowers  are  gathered  before 
they  are  fully  opened,  and  put  into  an  earthen 
vessel  over  a  gentle  heat,  being  stirred  continually 
until  they  are  nearly  dry,  and  of  a  yellow  color: 
then  to  i  lb.  of  the  flowers  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  rain-water  is  added,  to  hold  the  flowers  incor- 
porated together.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  until  it 
becomes  thick,  when  it  must  be  strained.  To  tha 
liquor  is  added  i  os.  of  common  alum,  and  1  oi. 
of  calcined  oyster-shelli^  reduced  to  a  fine  powdec. 
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All  tbese  are  mixed  together  into  a  mais.  An 
addition  of  a  proportion  of  the  ripe  seeds  to  the 
flowers  renders  the  oolors  somewhat  deeper.  For 
making  the  deepest  yellow  add  a  tm*!!  qvantity 
of  Brntil-wood. 

Tmne  WkitB, 
Largely  nsed  as  a  suhstitnte  for  white  lead, 
may  be  made  by  burning  sine,  or  by  precipitating 
f^m  a  solution  by  caustie  alkali.  It  is  the  oxide 
of  the  metal,  and  is  not  blackened  by  salpharetted 
hydrogen. 

To  make  a  Pwrl  WkiU. 
Poor  some  distilled  water  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bismuth  as  long  as  precipitation  takes 
place;  filter  the  solution,  and  wash  the  precipitate 
with  distilled  wat«r  as  it  lies  on  the  filter.  When 
properly  dried*  by  a  gentle  heat,  this  powder  is 
what  is  genersily  termed  pearl  white. 

Chrome  Oreen, 

Ifiz  bichromate  of  potash  with  half  its  weight 
of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  beat  the  mixture  to  red- 
ness, and  wach  the  mass  with  plenty  of  boiling 
water.  Dry  the  residue  thoroughly.  It  is  a  ses- 
quioxide  of  chromium,  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
green  inlc  used  in  bank-note  printing. 

Another,  —  Mix  chrome  yellow  and  Prussian 
blue. 

Ouigntft  Chrome  Oreen, 

Mix  3  parts  of  boracic  acid  and  1  part  of  bichro- 
mate of  potftssa,  heat  to  about  redness.  Oxygen 
gas  and  water  are  given  olT.  The  resulting  salt 
when  thrown  into  water  is  decomposed..  The  pre- 
•ipitate  is  collected  and  washed.  This  is  a  remark- 
ably fine  color,  solid  and  brilliant  even  by  arti- 
ficial light. 

To  make  SeheeWe  Oreen, 

Dissolve  2  lbs.  of  blue  vitriol  in  6  lbs.  of  water 
in  a  copper  vessel;  and  in  another  vessel  dissolve 

2  lbs.  of  dry  while  potash,  and  11  oi.  of  white 
arsenic  in  2  lbs.  of  water.  When  the  solutions  are 
perfect  pour  the  arsenical  lye  into  the  other  gradu- 
ally, and  about  1  lb.  6  os.  of  good  green  precipi- 
tate will  be  obtained. 

To  make  Oreen, 
The  acetic  copper  (verdigris)  dissolved  in  aoetie 
aoid|  forms  an  elegant  green. 

Bruneunek  Oreen, 
This  is  obtained  from  the  solution  of  a  precipi- 
tate of  copper  in  tartar  and  water,  which,  by  eva- 
poration, yields  a  transparent  cupreous  tartar, 
which  is  similar  to  the  superfine  Brunswick  gpreen. 

SehweinfUrth  or  Emerald  Oreel^  Color, 
Dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  vt  hot  water,  6 
parts  of  sulphate  of  oopper ;  in  another  part,  boil 
6  parts  of  oxide  of  arsenic  with  8  parts  of  potash, 
until  it  throws  out  no  more  oarbonio  acid ;  mix  by 
degrees  this  hot  solution  with  the  first,  agitating 
eontinually  until  the  effervescenoe  has  entirely 
oeased ;  these  then  form  a  precipitate  of  a  dirty 
greonirh  yellow,  very  abundant ;  add  to  it  about 

3  parts  of  aeetio  acid,  or  such  a  quantity  that 
there  may  be  a  slight  excess  perceptible  to  the 
smell  after  the  mixture;  by  degrees  the  precipi- 
tate diminishes  the  bullc,  and  in  a  few  hours  there 
deposes  tpuntaneously  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquor, 
entirely  discolored,  a  powder  of  a  contexture 
slightly  crystalline,  and  of  a  very  beautiful  green ; 
afterwards  the  floating  liquor  is  separated. 

Oreen  Colore  free  from  Areenie, 

Some  green  eolora  fitee  from  the  objeetions 
which  apply  to  the  arsenical  greens,  are  described 
by  Eisner.  The  first,  called  **  Blsner  Green,"  is 
made  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per a  deooction  of  fustio,  previously  olarifled  by  a 


solution  of  gelatine;  to  this  aiixtore  is  then  ad- 
ded  10  or  11  per  oent.  of  protochloride  of  tin.  and 
lastly  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  soda.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  washed  and  dried,  whereapon  it 
assumes  a  green  color,  with  a  tint  of  blaa. 

The  "  Tin -copper  Oreen  "  is  a  stannat«  of  cop- 
per, and  po^eesses  a  oolor  which  Gentele  states  it 
not  inferior  to  any  of  the  greens  free  from  arse- 
nic. The  cheapest  way  of  making  this  is  to  hea 
69  parts  of  tin  in  a  Hessian  omcible,  with  100  paris 
of  nitrate  of  loda,  and  dissolve  the  maas,  when 
cold,  in  a  caustic  alkali.  When  dear,  this  aoln- 
tion  is  diluted  with  water,  and  a  eold  solution  of 
sulphate  of  oopper  is  added.  A  reddish  je!low 
precipitate  falL^  which,  on  being  washed  and 
dried,  beoomes  a  beautiful  green. 
.  Titanium  Green  was  first  prepared  by  Blsner  in 
1846.  It  is  made  in  the  following  way :  Iserin 
(titantferous  iron)  is  fused  in  a  Hessian  erueible 
with  12  times  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  potash. 
When  cold,  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  heated  to  50^  C.  and  filtered  hot; 
the  filtrate  is  then  evaporated  until  a  drop  plaoed 
on  a  glass  plate  solidifiea.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
cool,  and  when  cold  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac  is  poured  over  the  mass,  which  is  well 
stirred  and  then  filtered.  The  titanic  acid  which 
remains  behind  is  digested  at  60**  or  70^  with  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  acid  solution,  after 
the  addition  of  some  solution  of  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, quickly  heated  to  boiling.  A  green  precipi- 
tate falls,  which  must  be  washed  with  water  a«idu- 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  dried  under 
100°  C.  Titanium  green  then  forms  «  beantifal 
dark  green  powder. 

A  Oreen  Color  tohteh  woy  he  emfiloyed  in  OomftO' 

Honarjf, 

Infuse  for  24  hours  0.32  grammes  of  aafiTron  la 
7  grammes  of  distilled  water;  take  0.26  grammes 
of  carmine  of  indigo  and  infuse  in  15.6  grammes 
of  distilled  water.  On  mixing  the  two  liquids  a 
beautiful  green  color  is  obtained,  which  is  harm- 
less. Ten  parts  will  color  1000  ^arts  of  sugar.  It 
may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  by  evaporatirg 
the  liquid  to  dryness,  or  miJcing  it  into  a  symp. 

To  mi»  ike  Mineral  Suhetameee  in  Lineeed  OiL 

Take  1  lb.  of  the  genuine  mineral  green,  pre- 
pared and  well  powdered,  1  lb.  of  the  preoipitata 
of  copper,  li  lbs.  of  refiners'  blue  verditer,  3  lbs. 
of  white  lead,  dry  powdered,  8  os.  of  sugar  of  lead^ 
powdered  fine.  Mix  the  whole  of  these  ingredi- 
ents in  linseed  oil,  and  grind  them  in  a  levigating 
mill,  paasing  it  through  until  quite  fine;  it  wiu 
thereby  produoe  a  bright  mineral  pea-green  paint, 
preserve  a  blue  tint,  and  keep  any  length  of  time  in 
any  climate  without  injury,  by  putting  oil  or  wa- 
ter over  it. 

To  use  this  oolor  for  house  or  ship  painting, 
take  1  lb.  of  the  green  oolor  paint,  with  1  gill  of 
pale  boiled  oil ;  mix  them  weU  together,  and  this 
will  produce  a  strong  pea-green  paint;  the  tint 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure  by  adding  a  further 
quantity  of  white  lead  ground  in  linseed  oiL 
This  color  will  stand  the  weather  and  reaiat  aalt 
water ;  it  may  also  be  used  for  flatting  rooms,  by 
adding  3  lbs.  of  white  lead  ground  in  half  linseed 
oil  and  half  turpentine,  to  1  lb.  of  the  greeo,  then 
to  be  mixed  up  in  turpentine  spirits,  fit  for  use.  tt 
may  also  be  used  for  painting  Venetian  window- 
blinds,  by  adding  to  1  lb.  of  the  green  paint  10  os. 
of  white  lead,  ground  in  turpentine,  then  to  h% 
mixed  up  in  turpentine  vamtsh  for  use.  In  all 
the  aforesaid  preparations  it  will  retain  a  bint 
tint,  which  is  veiy  desirable.  When  used  for 
hlinds,  a  small  quantity  of  Dnteh  pink  may  be 
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pot  to  tb«  white  lead  if  the  oolor  is  required  of  e 
jeUow  east. 

To  ImitaU  Fl^tk-eolor, 

Mix  a  little  white  and  yellow  tegether,  then  add 
A  little  more  red  than  yellow.  Theae  form  an  ex- 
eelleot  imiuktion  of  tbe  eomplexion. 

A  White  for  Painttn,  which  moy  he  Pre—rvtd 

t  oFevtF» 

Pat  into  e  pan  S  qta.  of  linaeed  oil,  with  an  equal 
qn&ntity  of  brandy  and  4  qts.  of  the  best  double- 
diatiiled  vinegnr,  8  doi.  of  whole  new-laid  eggs,  4 
Iba.  of  mutton  saet,  ehopped  small;  eoTor  all  with 
a  lead  plate  and  lute  it  well ;  lay  this  pan  in  the 
eellar  for  3  weeks,  then  take  ikilfally  the  white 
off,  and  dry  it  The  dose  of  this  eompoiition  is  6 
oi.  of  white  to  1  of  bismuth. 

To  Clean  Picturtt, 

Take  the  picture  oat  of  the  frame^  lay  a  ooarse 
towel  on  it  for  10  or  14  days ;  keep  oontinually 
wetting  it  until  it  has  drawn  out  all  the  flUhiness 
from  the  piotare ;  pass  some  linseed  oil,  whioh  has 
been  a  long  time  seasoned  in  the  sun,  over  it,  to 
puriiy  it,  and  the  pietore  will  heoome  as  lively  on 
the  surface  as  new. 

Another  Method* 

Put  into  2  qts.  of  the  oldest  lye  i  lb.  of  Genoa 
■oap»  rasped  very  fine,  with  about  a  pint  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  boil  all  together;  then  strain  it 
through  a  oloth,  and  let  it  eooL  With  a  brush 
dipped  in  the  composition  rub  the  pietore  all  over, 
ftnd  let  it  dry ;  repeat  this  process  and  let  it  dry 
Again ;  then  dip  a  little  cotton  in  oil  of  nut,  and 
|»as8  it  over  ite  surface.  When  perfectly  dry,  rub 
it  well  over  with  a  warm  cloth,  and  it  will  appear 
of  a  beautiful  freshness. 

To  Beetore  Dieeohrtd  White, 

In  paintings,  where  the  white  has  become  black- 
•nod  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  application 
of  Theoard's  oxygenated  water  will  insUntly  re- 
■tore  it.  Probably  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  would  have  the  same  effect  (See  Cohdt'b 
Solution).     * 

To  Reetore  Patntinge, 

Prof.  Pettenkoffer  has  shown  that  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  old  paintings,  is  the  disoon- 
tinuanee  of  molecular  cohesion,  which,  beginning 
on  the  surface  in  small  fissures,  penetrates  to  the 
Tory  foundation.  His  process  is  to  expose  the  pic- 
ture in  a  tight  box  to  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  ether, 
beniine,  turpentine,  or  other  similar  solvent  Tbe 
process  has  been  suooessfuUy  tried  in  several  in- 


Compound  for  Reeeiinng  As  Colon  need  in  En* 
eauetic  Painting, 

Dissolve  9  os.  of  gum  arabic  in  1  pt  of  water^ 
add  14  OS.  of  finely  powdered  mastic  and  10  oi. 
of  white  wax,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and,  whilst  hot 
add  by  degrees  2  pte.  of  cold  spring- water;  then 
strun  the  composition. 

Another  Method. 

Mix  24  OS.  of  mastio  with  gum-water,  leaving 
out  the  wax,  and  when  sufBciently  beaten  and  dis- 
solved over  the  fire,  add  by  degrees  li  pte.  of  cold 
water,  and  strain. 

Or,  dissolve  9  os.  of  gum  arabic  in  1^  pto.  of 
water;  then  add  1  lb.  of  white  wax.  Boil  them 
over  a  slow  fire,  pour  them  into  a  cold  vesf>e1,  and 
beat  them  well  toi^ether.  When  this  is  mixed  with 
the  colors,  it  will  require  more  water  than  the 
others.  This  is  used  in  painting,  the  colors  being 
mixed  with  these  compositions  as  with  oil,  adding 
water  if  neoessary.  When  the  painting  is  fin- 
ished, melt  some  white  wax,  and  with  a  hard  brush 
varnish  tbe  painting,  and,  when  cold,  rub  it  to 
make  it  entirely  smooth. 

Qreeian  Method  of  Painting  on  Wax, 

Take  1  os.  of  white  wax  and  1  os.  of  gum  mas- 
tie,  in  drops,  made  into  powder ;  put  the  wax  into 
a  glased  pan  over  a  slow-fire^  and  when  melted 
add  the  mastic ;  then  stir  the  same  until  tbey  are 
both  incorporated.  Next  throw  the  paste  into 
water,  and  when  hard  take  it  out  wipe  it  dry,  and 
beat  it  in  a  mortar;  when  dry  pound  it  in  a  linen 
cloth  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Mako 
some  strong  gum-water,  and  when  painting  teka 
a  little  of  the  powder,  some  oolor,  and  mix  them 
all  with  the  gum- water.  Light  colors  require  but 
a  small  quantity  of  tbe  powder,  but  more  must  be 
put  in  proporti«)n  to  the  darkness  of  the  colors^ 
and  to  black  there  should  be  almost  as  much  of 
the  powder  as  of  color. 

Having  mixed  the  colors,  paint  with  water,  ai 
is  practised  in  painting  with  water  colors,  a 
ground  on  the  wood  being  first  painted  of  some 
proper  color,  prepared  as  described  for  the  pic- 
ture. When  the  painting  is  quite  dry,  with  a  hard 
brush,  passing  it  one  way,  varnish  it  with  white 
wax,  which  is  melted  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  pie- 
tore is  varnished.  Take  oare  the  wax  does  not 
boil.  Afterwards  hold  tbe  picture  before  a  fircL 
near  enough  to  melt  the  wax,  but  not  to  run,  and 
when  the  varnish  is  entirely  cold  and  hard,  rub  it 
gently  with  a  linen  cloth.  Should  the  varnish 
blister,  warm  the  picture  again  very  slowly,  and 
the  bubbles  will  subside. 


Sohumte/or  Indta-Rubher  and  Ontta  Pereha, 

t,  Benmne,  There  are  two  bodies  sold  as  ben- 
nine  or  bensole :  one  obteined  by  distilling  coal  or 
coal-ter — the  true  bensine— used  in  making  coal- 
tar  colors ;  the  other,  fVom  petroleum,  conteins  but 
little  true  bensine.  They  may  be  used  instead  of 
turpentine  in  mixing  painte  and  the  true  bensine 
for  varnishes.  Commereial  bensine  will  not  gen- 
erally do  for  varnishes;  that  flrom  petroleum  is 
much  the  cheaper.  Bitber  forms  an  excellent  sol- 
Tent  for  india-rubber. 

2.  Biaml^hide  of  Carhom  is  an  e«eeUent  rubber 


solvent;  aete  in  the  cold;  is  made  by  passing  tka 
vapor  of  sulphur  over  red.hot  charcoaL 

8.  Chlorti/orm  is  very  good,  but  costly. 

Turpentine  acte  slowly,  and  tekes  long  to  drj. 
India-rubber  should  always  be  cut  into  fine  strings 
or  shreds  before  being  submitted  to  the  action  of 
solvents. 

Solvent  for  Old  Paint  or  Pnttg. 

Caustic  soda,  applied  with  a  broora  or  brash 
made  of  vegeteble  matter.  It  is  sold  in  the  shopt 
as  oonoentnted  lye. 
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To  ffifN  a  Diying  Quahty  to  Peppy  Oil 
into  3  Ibe.  of  pun  water  put  1  ot.  of  salphato 
of  sine  (white  vitriol),  and  mix  the  whole  with  S 
Ibe.  of  oil  of  pinks,  or  poppy  oil.  Expose  this  mix- 
tare,  in  sn  earthen  ressel  capable  of  standing  the 
fire,  to  a  degree  of  heat  snffioient  to  maintain  it 
in  a  slight  state  of  ebullition.  When  one-half  or 
two- thirds  of  the  water  has  eraporated,  pour  the 
whole  into  a  large  glass  bottle  or  Jar,  and  leave  it 
at  rest  till  the  oil  becomes  clear.  Deeant  the 
•loftrest  part  bj  means  of  a  glass  funnel,  the  beak 
of  which  is  stopped  with  a  piece  of  cork.  When 
the  separation  of  theoU  from  the  water  is  effected, 
remove  the  oork  stopper,  and  supply  its  place  with 
the  forefinger,  which  must  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suffer  the  water  to  escape,  and  to  re- 
tain onlj  the  oil. 

Poppy-oil,  when  prepared  in  this  manner,  be- 
comes, after  some  weeks,  exceedingly  limpid  and 
colorless. 

To  giv  a  Drying  Quality  to  Fat  OiU, 
Take  of  nut-oU,  or  linseed-oil,  8  lbs.;  white  lead, 
nightly  calcined,  yellow  acetate  of  lead  (sal  sa- 
tumi),  also  calcined,  sulphate  of  sine  (white  rit- 
riol),  each  1  os.;  ritreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge), 
12  OS. ;  a  head  of  garlic,  or  a  small  onion. 

When  the  dry  substances  are  pulverised,  mix 
them  with  the  garlic  and  oi^  over  a  fire  capable 
•f  maintaining  the  oil  in  a  slight  state  of  ebnlli- 
tion.  Continue  it  till  the  oil  ceases  to  throw  up 
scum,  till  it  assumes  a  reddish  eolor,  and  till  the 
head  of  garlic  becomes  brown ;  a  pellicle  will  then 
be  soon  formed  on  the  oil,  which  indicates  that  the 
operation  is  completed.  Take  the  vessel  from  the 
fire,  and  the  pellicle,  being  precipitated  by  rest, 
will  carry  with  it  all  the  unctuous  parts  which 
rendered  the  oil  fat.  When  the  oil  becomes  clear, 
separate  it  f^om  the  deposit,  and  put  it  into  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  where  it  will  completely  clarify 
itself  in  time,  and  improve  in  quality. 

Another  Method. 

Take  of  litharge,  1^  os.;  sulphate  of  lino,  i  of 
an  ox. ;  linseed  or  nut-oil,  16  os.  The  operation 
must  be  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  choice  of  the  oil  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. If  it  be  destined  for  painting  articles  ex- 
posed td  the  impression  of  the  external  air,  or  for, 
delicate  painting,  nut-oil  or  poppy-oil.  Linseed- 
oil  is  used  for  coarse  painting,  and  that  sheltered 
fh>m  the  effects  of  the  rain  and  of  the  sun. 

A  little  negligence  in  the  management  of  the 
fire  has  often  an  influence  on  the  color  of  the  oil, 
to  which  a  drying  quality  is  communicated;  in  this 
case  it  is  not  proper  for  delicate  painting.  This 
inconvenience  may  be  avoided  by  tying  up  the 
drying  matters  in  a  small  bag;  but  the  dose  of  the 
litharge  must  then  be  doubled.  The  bag  must  be 
suspended  by  a  piece  of  packthread  fastened  to  a 
•tick,  which  is  made  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  the 
ressel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  bag  at  the 
distance  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL 
A  pellicle  will  be  formed  as  in  the  first  operation, 
but  it  will  be  slower  in  making  its  appearance. 

Another,  —  A  drying  quality  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  oil  by  treating,  in  a  heat  capable  of 
maintaining  a  slight  ebullition,  linseed  or  nut-oil, 
to  each  pound  of  which  is  added  3  os.  litharge, 
reduced  to  fine  powder. 

The  prepantion  of  floor-cloths,  and^all  paint- 
ings of  large  figures  or  ornaments,  in  which  argil- 
laceous colors,  such  as  yellow  and  red  boles,  Dutch 
pink,  etc.  are  employed,  require  this  kind  of  prep- 
aration, that  the  desiccation  may  not  be  too  slow ; 
bnt  painting  for  which  metallic  oxides  are  used, 
such  as  preparations  of  lead,  copper,  etc.,  require 
Mily  the  doses  before  indicated,  necause  these  ex- 


ides  contain  a  great  deal  of  oxygen,  and  the  oil,  by 
their  contact,  acquires  more  of  a  drying  quality. 

Another, — Take  of  nut-oil,  2  lbs.;  common  water, 
3  do. ;  sulphate  of  sine,  2  os. 

Mix  these  matters,  and  subject  them  to  a  slight 
ebullition,  till  little  water  remains.  Deeant  the 
oil,  which  wiH  pass  over  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  separate  the  latter  by  means  of  a  fun- 
neL  The  oil  remains  nebulous  for  some  time; 
after  which  it  becomes  dear,  and  seems  to  be  rery 
little  colored. 

Another, — Take  of  nui-oil,  or  linseed-eil,  6  Iba.; 
common  water,  A.  lbs.;  sulphate  of  sine,  1  os.; 
garlic,  1  head. 

Mix  these  matters  in  a  large  iron  or  copper  pan  ; 
then  place  them  over  the  fire,  and  maintain  the 
mixture  in  a  state  of  ebullition  during  the  whole 
day.  Boiling  water  must  from  time  to  time  be 
added,  to  mske  up  for  the  loss  of  that  by  evapor> 
ation.  The  garlic  will  assume  a  brown  appear- 
ance. Take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  having 
suffered  a  deposit  to  be  formed,  decant  the  oil, 
which  will  clarify  itself  in  the  vessd.  By  this 
process  the  drying  oil  is  rendered  somewhat  more 
colored.    It  is  reserved  for  delicate  colors. 

Preparation  of  a  Drying  Oil  for  Zine  Paint. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  oxide  of  lead  is 
making  drying  oil  for  sine  paint,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute.  The  pro» 
cess  to  be  adopted  is  as  follows : 

The  manganese  is  broken  into  pieces  about  the 
sise  of  peas,  dried,  and  the  powder  separated  by 
means  of  a  sieve.  The  fragments  are  then  to  be 
introduced  into  a  bag  made  of  iron-wire  ganse. 
This  is  hung  in  the  oil  contained  in  an  iron  or 
copper  vessel,  and  the  whole  heated  gently  for  34 
or  36  hours.  The  oil  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil, 
in  which  case  there  is  great  danger  of  its  running 
over.  When  the  oil  has  acquired  a  reddish  color, 
it  is  to  be  poured  into  an  appropriate  vessel  to 
clear. 

For  100  parts  of  oil  10  of  oxide  of  manganese 
may  be  employed,  which  wUl  serve  ior  several  op- 
erations when  freshly  broken  and  the  dust  sepa- 
rated. Bxperienee  has  shown,  that  when  fresh 
oxide  of  manganese  is  used  it  is  better  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  oil  upon  the  second  day.  The 
process  likewise  occupies  a  longer  time  with  the 
fresh  oxide.  Very  great  care  is  requisite  in  this 
operation  to  prevent  accident,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  to  be  observed  is  that  the  oil  is  not 
overheated.  If  the  boiling  should  render  the  oil 
too  thiek,  this  may  be  remedied  by  an  addition  of 
turpentine  after  it  has  thoroughly  cooled. 

On  the  Manu/aetnre  of  Drying  Linteed  Oil  wiihomi 

Heat. 

When  linseed- oil  is  carefully  agitated  with  vin- 
egar of  lead  (tribasic  acetate  of  lead),  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  clear  by  settling,  a  copious 
white,  cloudy  precipitate  forms,  containing  oxide 
of  lead,  whilst  the  raw  oil  is  converted  into  a  dry- 
ing oil  of  a  pale-straw  color,  forming  an  exoeUent 
varnish,  which,  when  applied  in  thin  layers,  dries 
perfectly  in  24  hours.  It  contains  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  lead  in  solution.  The  following 
proportions  appear  to  be  the  most  advantageeos 
for  Its  preparation : 

In  a  buttle  containing  4^  pts.  of  rain-water,  18 
OS.  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  are  placed,  and  whw 
the  solution  is  complete,  18  os.  of  litharge  Id  a 
very  fine  powder  are  added;  the  whole  is  then  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  plaee^  fre- 
quently agitating  it  to  assist  the  solution  of  the 
litharge.  This  solution  may  be  considered  as  cost- 
plete  when  no  more  small  scales  are  apparent.  Tke 
deposit  of  a  shining  white  color  (sexbasio  aestate 
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ef  lead  maj  be  Mparatod  by  filtration.  This  oon- 
Tanion  of  the  neatral  aeetate  of  lead  into  vinegar 
of  leadf  by  meane  of  litharge  and  water,  ie  effected 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the  mixture  be 
heated  to  eboliition.  When  heat  is  not  applied,  the 
process  will  usually  take  S  or  4  days.  The  solution 
•f  vinegar  of  lead,  or  tribasio  acetate  of  lead,  thus 
Ibrmed,  is  sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  22  lbs. 
of  drying  oil.  For  this  purpose  the  solution  is 
dilnied  with  an  equal  volume  of  rain-water,  and 
to  it  is  gradually  sdded,  with  constant  agitation, 
23  lbs.  of  oil,  with  which  18  os.  of  litharge  have 
previously  been  mixed. 

When  the  points  of  contact  between  the  lead 
solution  snd  the  oil  have  been  frequently  renewed 
by  agitation  of  the  mixture  3  or  4  times  a  day,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  settle  in  a  warm  plaoe,  the 
limpid  straw-colored  oil  rises  to  the  surface,  leav- 
ing a  copious  white  deposit.  The  watery  solution, 
rendered  clear  by  filtration,  contains  intact  all  the 
acetate  of  lead  at  first  employed,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  next  operation,  after  the  addition  to  it  as 
before,  of  18  os.  of  litharge. 

By  filtration  through  paper  or  cotton,  the  oil 
may  be  obtained  as  limpid  as  water,  and  by  ex- 
posure to  the  light  of  the  sun  it  may  also  be 
bleached. 

Should  a  drying  oil  be  required  absolutely  free 
from  lead,  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  above,  when,  on  being 
allowed  to  stand,  a  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lead  will 
take  place,  and  the  clear  oil  may  be  obtained  free 
from  all  trace  of  lead. 

Be$itum9  Drying  OiL 

Take  10  lbs.  of  drying  nut-oil,  if  the  paint  is 
destined  for  external  articles,  or  10  lbs.  of  drying 
linseed-oil  if  for  internal;  resin,  8  lbs.;  turpen- 
tine, 6  OS. 

Canse  the  resin  to  dissolve  the  oil  by  means  of 
a  gentle  heat.  When  dissolved  and  incorporated 
with  the  oil,  add  the  turpentine ;  leave  the  varnish 
at  rest,  by  which  means  it  will  often  deposit  por- 
tions of  resin  and  other  impurities ;  and  then  pre- 
serve it  in  wid«mouthed  bottles.  It  must  be  used 
fresh ;  when  suffered  to  grow  old  it  abandons  some 
of  its  resin.  If  this  resinous  oil  assumes  too  much 
consistence,  dilute  it  with  a  little  essence,  if  in- 
tended for  articles  sheltered  from  the  sun,  or  with 
oil  of  poppies. 

Fat  Copal  Vamuth. 

Take  picked  copal,  16  os. ;  prepared  linseed  oil, 
or  oil  of  poppies^  8  oi.;  essence  of  turpentine, 
16  OS. 

Liquefy  the  copal  in  a  matrass  over  a  common 
fire,  and  then  add  the  linseed  oil,  or  oil  of  poppies, 
in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  when  these  matters  are 
incorporated,  take  the  matrass  from  the  fire,  stir 
the  matter  till  the  greatest  heat  is  subsided,  and 
then  add  the  essence  of  turpentine  warm.  Strain 
the  whole,  while  still  warm,  through  a  piece  of 
linen,  and  put  the  varnish  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  Time  contributes  towards  its  clarification, 
and  in  this  manner  it  acquires  a  better  quality. 

Vami9h  /or  Wateh  OatM  in  Imitation  of  Tortoitt" 

•keU. 
Take  copal  of  an  amber  color,  6  os.;  Venice 
turpentine,  1^  oi.;  prepared  linseed-oil,  24  os.; 
essence  of  turpentine,  6  os. 

It  is  customary  to  place  the  turpentine  over  the 
eopal,  reduced  to  small  fragments,  in  the  bottom 
of  an  earthen  or  metal  vessel,  or  in  a  matrass  ex- 
posed to  such  a  heat  as  to  liquefy  the  copal ;  but 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  liquefy  the  latter  alone, 
to  add  the  oil  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  then  the 
turpentine  liquefied,  and  in  the  last  place  the 
essence.   If  the  varnish  is  too  thick,  some  essence 


may  be  added.    The  latter  liquor  ii  a  regulator 
for  the  consistence  in  the  hands  of  an  artist 

Qold-eolored  Copal  Vamiak. 

Take  copal  in  powder,  1  oi.;  essentild  oil  of 
lavender,  2  os. ;  essence  of  turpentine,  6  os. 

Put  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  into  a  matrasa 
of  a  proper  sise,  placed  on  a  sand-bath  heated 
gently.  Add  to  the  oil  while  very  warm,  and  at 
several  times,  the  copal  powder,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture  with  a  stick  of  white  wood  rounded  at  the 
end.  When  the  copal  has  entirely  disappeared, 
add  at  three  different  times  the  essence  almost  in 
a  state  of  ebullition,  and  keep  eontinually  stirring 
the  mixture.  When  the  solution  is  completed,  the 
result  will  be  a  varnish  of  a  gold-color,  exceed- 
ingly durable  and  brilliant. 

Another  Method, 

To  obtain  this  varnish  colorless,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  rectify  the  essence  of  the  shops,  which  is 
often  highly  colored,  and  to  give  it  the  necessary 
density  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  bottles  closed 
with  cork  stoppers,  leaving  an  interval  of  some 
inches  between  the  stopper  and  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  A  few  months  are  thus  sufficient  to  com- 
municate to  it  the  required  qualities.  Besides, 
essence  of  the  shops  is  rarely  possessed  of  that 
state  of  consistence  without  having  at  the  same 
time  a  strong  amber  color. 

The  varnish  resulting  from  the  solution  of  copal 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  brought  to  such  a  state  as  to 
produce  the  maximum  of  solution,  is  ex/Dcedingly 
durable  and  brilliant.  It  resists  the  shock  of  hard 
bodies  much  better  than  the  enamel  of  toys,  which 
often  becomes  scratched  and  whitened  by  the  im- 
pression of  repeated  friction ;  it  is  susceptible  also 
of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  applied  with  the  greatest 
success  to  philosophical  instruments,  ana  the 
paintings  with  which  vessels  and  other  utensils 
of  metal  are  decorated. 

Camphorated  Copal  Vamieh, 

This  varnish  is  destined  for  articles  which  re- 
quire durability,  pliableness,  and  transparency. 

Take  of  pulverised  copal,  2  oa.;  essential  oil  of 
lavender,  6  os. ;  camphor,  ^  os. ;  essence  of  tur- 
pentine, a  sufficient  quantity,  according  to  the  con- 
sistence required  to  be  given  to  the  varnish. 

Put  into  a  phial  of  thin  glass,  or  into  a  small 
matrass,  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  and  the  cam- 
phor, and  place  the  mixture  on  a  moderately  open 
fire,  to  bring  the  oil  and  the  camphor  to  a  slight 
state  of  ebullition ;  then  add  the  copal  powder  in 
small  portions,  which  must  be  renewed  as  they 
disappear  in  the  liquid.  Favor  the  solution,  by 
continually  stirring  with  a  stick  of  white  wood ; 
and  when  the  copal  is  incorporated  with  the  oil, 
add  the  essence  of  turpentine  boiling;  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  pour  in,  at  first,  only  a  small 
portion. 

This  varnish  is  a  little  colored,  and  by  rest  it 
acquires  a  transparency  which,  united  to  the  so- 
lidity observed  in  almost  every  kind  of  copal  var- 
nish, renders  it  fit  to  be  applied  with  great  suoccif 
in  many  oases. 

Ethereal  Copal  Vamieh, 
Take  of  amberry  copal,  ^  os. ;  ether,  2  oi. 
B«duce  the  copal  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  in- 
troduce it  by  small  portions  into  the  flask  which 
contains  the  ether ;  close  the  flask  with  a  glass  or 
a  cork  stopper,  and  having  shaken  the  mixture  for 
k  an  hour,  leave  it  at  rest  till  the  next  morning, 
lu  shaking  the  flask,  if  the  sides  become  covered 
with  small  undulations,  and  if  the  liquor  be  not 
exceedingly  clear,  the  solution  is  not  complete. 
In  this  case  add  a  little  ether,  and  leave  the  mix- 
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tare  at  rest  Th«  Tarnish  is  of  a  white  lemon- 
eoior.  The  largest  qnentity  of  oopal  united  to 
ether  maj  be  a  foarth,  and  the  least  a  fifth.  The 
use  of  A>pal  ramish  made  with  erher  seems,  bj 
the  expense  act^ndtng  it,  to  be  oonflned  to  repair- 
ing taose  aooidents  whioh  frequently  happen  to 
the  enamel  of  toys,  as  it  will  supply  the  place  of 
glass  to  the  colored  Tarnishes  employed  fur  roend- 
big  fVaetures,  or  to  restoring  the  smooth  surface 
•f  paintings  whieh  haTe  been  eracked  and  shat- 
tered. 

The  great  Tolatility  of  ether,  and  in  particular 
Hs  high  price,  do  not  allow  the  application  of  this 
▼arnish  to  be  recommended,  but  for  the  purposes 
here  indicated.  It  has  been  applied  to  wood  with 
complete  sneoess,  and  the  glaaing  it  prodaced 
unites  lustre  to  solidity.  In  consequence  of  the 
too  speedy  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  it  often  boils 
under  the  brush.  Its  cTaporation,  however,  may 
be  retarded,  by  spreading  OTer  the  wood  a  light 
stratum  of  essential  oil  of  rosemary  or  lavender, 
or  even  of  turpentine,  wbioh  may  afterwards  be 
removed  by  a  piece  of  linen  rag;  what  remains  is 
•nlBcient  to  retard  the  evaporation  of  the  ether. 

Fat  Amber  or  Copal  Vamitk, 
Take  of  amber  or  eopal  of  one  fusion,  4  os. ; 
essence  of  turpentine,  drying  linseed  oil,  of  each, 

10  OE. 

Put  the  whole  into  a  pretty  large  matrass,  and 
expose  it  to  the  heat  of  a  brineum  marisB,  or  move 
it  over  the  surface  of  an  uncovered  chafing-dish, 
but  without  fiame,  and  at  the  distance  from  it  of 
8  or  3  inches.  When  the  solution  is  completed, 
add  still  a  little  copal  or  amber  to  saturate  the 
liquid  ,*  then  pour  the  whole  on  a  filter  prepared 
with  cotton,  and  leave  it  to  clarify  by  rest.  If  the 
Tarnish  is  too  thick,  add  a  little  warm  essence  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  any  of  the  amber. 

This  varnish  is  colored,  but  far  less  so  than 
those  composed  by  the  usual  methods.  When 
spread  over  white  wood,  without  any  preparation, 
It  forms  a  solid  glaslng,  and  communicates  a  slight 
tint  to  the  wood. 

If  it  is  required  to  charge  this  varnish  with 
more  copal,  or  prepared  amber,  the  liquor  must  be 
composed  of  two  parts  of  essence  for  one  of  oil. 

To  Apply  Copal  Vamt§h  to  the  Reparation  of 

Opnke  JSnamele. 

The  properties  manifested  by  these  varnishes, 
and  which  render  them  proper  for  supplying  the 
vitreous  and  transparent  coating  of  enamel,  by  a 
covering  equally  brilliant,  but  more  solid,  and 
which  adheres  to  vitreous  compositions,  and  to 
metallic  surfaces,  admit  of  their  being  applied  to 
other  purposes  besides  those  here  enumerHted. 

By  slight  modifications  thoy  may  be  used  also 
for  the  reparation  of  opake  enamel  which  has  been 
fractured.  These  kinds  of  enamel  admit  the  use 
of  cements  colored  throughout,  or  only  super- 
ficially, by  copal  varnish  charged  with  coloring 
parts.  On  this  account  they  must  be  attended 
with  less  diflSculty  in  the  reparation  than  transpa- 
rent enamel,  because  they  do  not  require  the  same 
reflection  of  the  light.  Compositions  of  paste, 
therefore,  the  different  grounds  of  which  may  al- 
ways harmonize  with  the  coloring  ground  of  the 
pieces  to  be  repaired,  and  whioh  may  be  still 
strengthened  by  the  same  tint  introduced  into  the 
solid  varnish,  with  whioh  the  articles  are  glazed, 
will  answer  the  views  of  the  artist  in  a  wonderful 
manner. 

The  base  of  the  cement  ought  to  be  pure  clay 
without  color,  and  exceedingly  dry.     If  solidity 
be  required,«eeru8e  is  the  only  substance  that  can 
be  substituted  in  its  place.     Drying  oil  of  pinks  i 
will  form  an  excellent  excipient,  and  the  consist-  I 


enee  of  the  cement  oaght  to  be  such  that  it  ean  b* 
easily  extended  by  a  knife  or  spatula,  ponegaed 
of  a  moderate  degree  of  flexibility.  This  sort  of 
paste  soon  dries.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of 
presenting  to  the  colors,  applied  to  it  with  »  bmeh, 
a  kind  of  ground  which  contributes  to  their  aolid- 
ity.  The  compound  mastic  being  exeeedinglj  dry- 
ing, the  application  of  it  will  1m  proper  in  cams 
where  speedy  reparation  of  the  damaged  artielea 
is  required. 

In  more  urgent  eases,  the  paste  may  be  com- 
posed with  ceruse,  and  the  turpentine  eopa.1  Tar- 
nishes, which  dry  more  speedily  than  oil  of  pinks; 
and  the  colors  may  then  be  glased  with  the  ethereal 
copal  varnish. 

The  application  of  the  paste  will  be  necessary 
only  in  eases  when  the  accident,  whieh  baa  hap- 
pened to  the  enamel,  leaves  too  great  a  Taeuity  to 
be  filled  up  by  several  strata,  of  colored  Tumish. 
But  in  all  cases  the  varnish  ought  to  be  well 
dried,  that  it  may  aequire  its  full  lustre  by  polish- 
ing. 

To  ihake  White  Copal  Vamieh, 

White  oxide  of  lead,  ceruse,  Spanish  white, 
white  clay.  Such  of  these  substanoes  as  are  pre- 
ferred ought  to  be  carefully  dried.  Ceruse  and 
clay  obstinately  retain  a  great  deal  of  humidity, 
which  would  oppose  their  adhesion  to  drying  oil 
or  varnish.  The  cement  then  crumbles  under  the 
fingers,  and  docs  not  assume  a  body. 

Another,  —  On  16  os.  of  melted  copal,  pour  4,  0^ 
or  8  (n.  of  linseed-oil  boiled,  and  quite  free  from 
grease.  When  well  mixed  by  repeated  stirrings, 
and  after  they  are  pretty  cool,  pour  in  16  ot.  of  Uie 
essence  of  Venice  turpeBtine.  Pass  the  ramish 
through  a  doth.  Amber  Tarnish  is  made  the 
same  way. 

To  make  Black  Copal  Vamieh. 

Lampblack,  made  of  burnt  vine-twigs,  or  blaok 
of  peach-stones.  The  lampblack  must  be  carefully 
washed  and  afterwards  dried.  Washing  eanries 
off  a  great  many  of  its  impurities. 

To  make  Yellow  Copal  Vmmiek, 

Yellow  oxide  of  lead,  of  Naples  and  Montpeillier, 
both  reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  These  yel- 
lows are  hurt  by  the  contaet  of  iron  and  steel ;  in 
mixing  them  up,  therefore,  a  horn  ftpatula  with  a 
glass  mortar  and  pestle  must  be  ejbplnyed. 

Gum  guttsD,  yellow  ochre,  or  Dutch  pink,  ao- 
cording  to  the  nature  and  tone  of  the  color  to  be 
imitated. 

To  make  Bine  Copal  Vamieh. 
Indigo,  pruBsiate  of  iron  (Prussian  blue),  blue 
verditer,  and  ultramarine.    All  these  substances 
must  be  very  much  divided. 

To  make  Oreen  Copal  Vamieh, 

Verdigris,  crystallized  verdigris,  compound  green 
(a  mixtnre  of  yellow  and  blue).  The  first  two  re- 
quire a  mixture  of  white  in  proper  proportions, 
from  a  fourth  to  two-thirds,  aooording  to  the  tint 
intended  to  be  given.  The  white  used  for  this 
purpose  is  ceruse,  or  the  white  oxide  of  lead,  or 
Spanish .  white,  which  is  less  solid,  or  white  of 
Moudon. 

To  make  Bed  Copal  Vamieh, 

Red  sulphuretted  oxide  of  mercury  (danabar 
vermilion),  red  oxide  of  lead  (minium),  different 
red  ochres,  or  Prussian  reds,  etc. 

To  make  Purple  Copal  Vamieh, 

Cochineal,  carmine,  and  canninatcd  lakas,  with 
ceruse  and  boiled  oiL 


BriekRed, 


Dragon's  blood. 
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CfkMHoii  Cblor. 
Dngon'8  btcftd  with  »  pMte  eompoMd  of  ilow- 
of  sine,  or,  what  U  stiU  better,  a  little  red  Ter- 
Bulion. 

VioltL 

Clnnfthar,  mixed  with  lampblaok,  wetbed  very 
dry,  or  with  the  black  of  bnmt  yine-twigs ;  and 
to  render  it  mellower,  a  proper  mixture  of  red, 
blae,  and  white. 

Pearl  Ortty, 

White  find  black;  white  and  bine;  for  example, 
oexnM  and  lampblack;  oeruse  and  indigo. 

Flaxen  Oray, 
Cemsc,  which  forms  the  ground  of  the  paste, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  CoUtg^e  earth,  as 
much  English  red,  or  earminated  lake,  which  is 
not  so  durable,  and  a  partiole  of  Prussian  blue. 

Brnnewieh  Black  Vtimiak, 
Iffelt  4  lbs.  of  common  asphalt,  and  add  2  pts. 
of  boiled  linseed -oil,  and  1  gall,  of  oil  of  turpentine 
or  eoal-tar  naphtha. 

Indin- Rubber  Vamtek, 

Foar  onnoes  india-rubber  in  fine  sharings  are 
diflsolved  in  a  eorered  jar.  by  means  of  a  sand- 
bath,  in  2  lbs.  of  crude  bensole,  and  then  mixed 
with  4  lbs.  of  hut  linseed-oil  ramish  heated,  and 
filtered.     (See  Cbhbiits). 

To  make  Varuieh  for  Silkt,  ete. 

To  1  qt.  of  cold  linseed-oil  poured  off  from  the 
lees  (produced  on  the  addition  of  unslaked  lime, 
on  wnich  the  oil  has  stood  8  or  10  days  at  the 
least,  in  order  to  communicate  a  drying  quality, 
or  brown  umber  burnt  and  powdered,  which  will 
have  the  like  effect,)  add  ^  oz.  of  litharge;  boil 
them  for  i  hour,  then  add  \  o%.  of  the  copal  Tar- 
nish. While  the  ingredients  are  on  the  fire,  in  a 
eopper  vessel,  pot  in  1  os.  of  chios  turpentine  or 
common  resin,  and  a  few  drops  of  neat's-foot  oil, 
and  stir  the  whole  with  a  knife;  when  cool  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  neat's-foot  oil  prevents  the  var- 
nish from  being  sticky  or  adhesive,  and  may  be 
{>at  into  the  linseed-oil  at  the  same  time  with  the 
ime  or  burnt  umber.  Resin  or  chios  turpentine 
may  be  added  till  the  varnish  has  attained  the 
desired  thickness. 

The  longer, the  raw  linseed-oil  remains  on  the 
vnslaked  lime  or  umber,  the  sooner  will  the  oil 
dry  after  it  is  used ;  if  some  months,  so  much  the 
be<<er.  Suoh  varnish  will  set,  that  is  to  say,  not 
run,  but  keep  its  place  on  the  silk  in  four  hours ; 
the  silk  may  then  be  turned  and  varnished  on  the 
other  side. 

Oampound  Maetie  Vamieh, 

Take  of  pure  alcohol,  32  oi. ;  purified  mastio, 
6  oz. ;  gum  sandarac,  8  oz. ;  very  olear  Venice 
turpentine,  3  oz. ;  glass,  coarsely  pounded,  4  oz. 

Reduce  the  mastic  and  sandarac  to  fine  powder; 
mix  this  powder  with  white  glass,  from  which  the 
finest  parts  have  been  separated  by  means  of  a 
hair-sieve;  put  all  the  ingredients  with  alcohol 
into  a  short-necked  matrass,  and  adapt  to  it  a 
stick  of  white-wood,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  of 
a  length  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  matrass, 
that  it  may  be  put  In  motion.  Expose  the  matrass 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  made  at  first  a  little 
warm,  and  which  must  afterwards  be  maintained 
in  a  state  of  ebullition  for  1  or  2  hours.  The 
matrass  may  be  made  fast  to  a  ring  of  straw. 

When  the  solution  seems  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 
tended, add  the  turpentine,  which  must  be  kept 
separately  in  a  phial  or  pot,  and  which  must  be 
melted  by  immersing  it  for  a  moment  in  a  balneum 
marisB.  The  matrass  must  be  still  left  in  the  water 
for  i  hoar,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  taken  off,  and 


the  ramish  is  continually  stirred  till  it  is  some- 
what cool.  Next  day  it  is  to  be  drawn  off  and 
filtered  through  cotton.  By  these  meant  it  will 
become  exceedingly  limpid. 

The  addition  of  glass  may  appear  extraordinary; 
but  this  substance  divides  the  parts  of  the  mixture 
which  have  been  made  with  the  dry  ingre<Iients| 
and  it  retains  the  same  quality  when  placed  over 
the  fire.  It  therefore  obviates  with  snoeess  two 
inconveniences  which  are  exceedingly  troublesome 
to  those  who  compose  varnishes.  In  the  first 
place,  by  dividing  the  matters,  it  facilitates  the 
action  of  the  alcohol;  and  in  the  second,  ita 
weight,  whieb  surpasses  that  of  resins,  preventa 
these  resins  from  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matrass,  and  also  the  coloration  acquired  by  tha 
varnish  when  a  sand-bath  is  employed,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case. 

The  application  of  this  varnish  is  suited  to  ar- 
ticles belonging  to  the  toilet,  suoh  as  dressing- ' 
boxes,  cut-pnper  works,  ete.     The  following  pof- 
sese  the  same  brilliancy  and  lustre,  but  they  hav* 
more  solidity,  and  are  exceedingly  drying. 

Camphorated  ifaetie  Vamitk  for  Paintingt, 
Take  of  mastic,  cleaned  and  washed,  12  of.; 
pure  turpentine,  H  oz. ;  camphor,  i  oz. ;  white 
glass  pounded,  5  oz. ;  essence  of  turpentine,  36  oi. 
Make  the  varnish  according  to  the  method  indi- 
cated for  Compound  Mastic  Varnish.  The  cam- 
phor is  employed  in  pieces,  and  the  turpentine  it 
added  when  the  solution  of  the  resin  is  completed. 
But  if  the  varnish  is  to  be  applied  to  old  paint- 
ings, or  )»iintings  which  have  been  already  var- 
nished, tliu  turpentine  may  be  suppressed ;  as  thla 
ingredient  is  here  recommended  only  in  oases  of 
a  first  application  to  new  paintings,  and  just  freed 
from  white-of-egg  varnish. 

The  quotftion  by  able  masters  respecting  tha 
kind  of  varnish  proper  to  be  employed  for  paint- 
ings, has  never  yet  been  determined.  Some  artists 
who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject, 
make  a  mystery  of.  the  means  they  employ  to  ob- 
tMU  the  desired  effect.  The  real  end  may  be  ao- 
complisbed  by  giving  to  the  varnish  destined  for 
painting,  pliability  and  softness,  without  being 
too  solicitous  in  regard  to  what  may  add  to  its 
consistence  or  its  solidity.  The  latter  quality  ii 
particularly  requisite  in  varnishes  which  are  to  be 
applied  to  articles  much  exposed  to  friotion ;  such 
as  boxes,  furniture,  eto. 

Shaw*t  Maetie  Vamieh  for  Patntinge. 
Bruise  the  mastic  with  a  muUer  on  a  painter's 
stone,  which  will  detect  the  soft  parts,  or  tears, 
which  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  remainder  put 
into  a  clean  bottle  with  good  spirits  of  turpentine 
(twice  distilled  if  you  can  get  it) ;  and  dissolve 
the  gum  by  shaking  it  in  your  hand  for  i  hour, 
without  heat  When  dissolved,  strain  it  through 
a  piece  of  calico  and  place  it  in  a  bottle  well 
corked,  so  that  the  light  of  the  sun  can  strike  it, 
for  2  or  3  weeks;  which  will  cause  a  mucilaginous 
precipitate,  leaving  the  remainder  as  transparent 
as  water.  It  may  then  be  carefully  decanted  into 
another  bottle  and  put  by  for  use.  The  propor- 
tions of  gum  and  alcohol  are:  mastic,  6  os. ;  tur- 
pentine, 14  oz.  If  found  on  trial  to  be  too  thiok| 
thin  it  with  turpentine. 

To  make  Painter^e  Cream, 
Painters  who  have  long  intervals  between  their 
periods  of  labor,  are  accustomed  to  cover  the 
parts  they  have  painted  with  a  preparation  which 
preserves  the  freshness  of  the  colors,  and  which 
thoy  can  remove  when  they  resume  thrir  work. 
This  preparation  is  as  follows : 
Take  of  very  clear  nut-oil,  3  os ;  mastio  in  tears, 
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p«lT«ffs«d,  I  01. ;  mI  MtDini,  In  powder  (•eotato 
•f  IomI),  i  OS.  Biwolre  the  mastie  in  oil  orer  a 
gontte  fire,  and  pour  the  miztare  into  a  marble 
mortar,  orer  the  poanded  salt  of  lead ;  stir  it  with 
a  wooden  pestle,  and  add  water  in  email  qoanti- 
tiee  till  the  matter  assume  the  appearanoe  and 
•oniistenee  of  eream,  and  refute  to  admit  more 
water. 

Samdarae  Vamiak, 

Take  of  gnm  sandarao,  8  oi.;  poanded  mastio, 
S  OS. ;  olear  turpentine,  21  os. ;  ponnded  glass,  4  os. ; 
pnre  aloohol,  32  os.    Mix  and  dissoWe  as  before. 

Compommd  Sandmrac  Varmiak. 

Take  of  ponnded  eopal,  of  an  amber  color,  onee 
Hqnefied,  8  os.;  gam  sandarao,  6  os.;  mastie, 
eleaned,  8  os. ;  elear  turpentine,  8^  os. ;  poanded 
glass,  4  OS. ;  pare  aloobol,  82  oi.  Mix  these  in- 
gredients, and  parsne  the  same  method  as  abore. 

This  Tarnish  is  destined  for  articles  subject  to 
fHotion;  sneh  as  famitnre,  chairs,  fan-stieks, 
mouldings,  ete.,  and  even  metals;  to  which  it 
may  be  applied  with  suoeess.  The  sandarao  gives 
it  great  durability. 

Oamphormtad  Smndarae  Vamitk  for  OiO-Papm' 
Worki,  Dr9§nng'Boxe9f  ete. 

Take  of  gum  sandarao,  6  os. ;  gnm  elemi,  4  os. ; 
gam  animi,  1  os. ;  eamphor,  ^  os. ;  poanded  glass, 
4  OS. ;  pure  aloohol,  82  os. 

Make  the  Tarnish  according  tn  the  directions 
already  gtren.  The  soft  resins  millet  be  poanded 
with  the  diy  bodies.  The  camphor  in  to  be  added 
in  pieces. 

Another. — Take  of  gallipot  or  white  incense,  6 
OS. ;  gum  animi,  gnm  elemi,  each  2  os. ;  poanded 
glass,  4  OS. ;  alcohol,  82  os. 

Make  the  Tarnish  with  the  precautions  indicated 
for  the  compound  mastic  Tarnish. 

The  two  last  Tarnishes  are  to  be  used  for  ceiU 
ings  and  wainsoots,  colored  or  not  colored.  They 
may  cTcn  be  employed  as  a  eoTcring  to  parts 
painted  with  strong  colors. 

J^Htnoue  Sandarae  Vamiek/tr  Watneeoting  email 
Artielee  of  Fumitmre,  Baluetradee,  Ineide  Bail" 
inge» 

Take  gnm  sandarao,  6  os. ;  shell-lac,  2  os. ;  colo- 
phonium  or  resin,  white  glass  pounded,  clear  tur- 
pentine, each  4  os. ;  pare  alcohol,  82  os. 

DissolTO  the  Tarnish  according  to  the  directions 
giTcn  for  compound  mastio  Tarnish. 

This  Tarnish  is  snffioiently  durable  to  be  applied 
to  articles  destined  to  daily  and  continual  use. 
Varnishes  oomposed  with  copal,  ought  howcTer, 
in  these  cases  to  be  preferred. 

Another, — There  is  another  composition  which, 
without  forming  part  of  the  compound  Tarnishes, 
is  employed  with  snecees  for  giving  a  polish  and 
lustre  to  famitare  made  of  wood ;  wax  forms  the 
basis  of  it. 

Many  cabinet-makers  are  contented  with  wax» 
Sag  common  furniture,  suoh  as  tables,  chests  of 
drawers,  etc  This  coToring,  by  means  of  repeated 
ftiction,  soon  acquires  a  polish  and  transparency 
which  resembles  those  of  Tarnish.  Waxing  seems 
to  possess  qualities  peculiar  to  itself,  but,  like  Tar- 
nish, it  is  attended  with  inoonTcnienoes  as  well  as 
adTantages. 

Varnish  supplies  better  the  part  of  glasing ;  it 
giTes  a  lustre  to  the  wood  which  it  covers,  and 
heightens  the  colors  of  th^t  destined,  in  particu- 
lar, for  delicate  articles.  These  real  and  Taluable 
advantages  are  couoterbalance^i  by  its  want  of 
consistenoe ;  it  yields  too  easily  to  the  shrinking  or 
•welling  of  the  w  kkI,  and  rises  in  scales  or  splits 
•n  being  exposed  to  the  slightest  shook.    These 

sidentf  can  be  repaired  only  by  new  strata  of 


Tarnish,  which  render  application  to  the ' 
necessary,  and  occasion  trouble  and  ezpenne. 

Waxing  stands  shocks,  but  it  does  not  poa 
in  the  same  degree  as  Tarnish  the  property  of 
giving  lustre  to  the  bodies  on  which  it  is  supplied, 
and  of  heightening  their  tints.    The   lnstr«    it 
communicates  is  dull,  but  this  ineoDTenieiiee  is 
compensated  by  the  facility  with  which  aay  nori- 
dent  that  may  have  altered  its  polish  can  be  r». 
paired  by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  f  ne  eork. 
There  are  some  circnmstMiees,  therefore,  vader 
which  the  application  of  wax  ought  to  bo  prefor- 
red  to  that  of  varnish.    This  seems  to  bo  tbe  caaa 
in  particular  with  tables  of  walnot-troo  wood,  ox- 
posed  to  daily  use,  chairs,  mouldings  and  for  ail 
small  articles  subject  to  constant  employmont. 

But  as  it  is  of  importance  to  make  tbo  8tra^Bm 
of  wax  as  thin  as  possible  in  order  that  the  reins 
of  the  wood  may  be  more  apparent,  the  following 
process  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  : 

Melt  over  a  moderate  fire  in  a  very  olean  tos- 
ael  2  OS.  of  white  or  yellow  wax,  and  when  liqno- 
fied  add  4  os.  of  good  essence  of  turpentine ;  stir 
the  whole  until  it  is  entirely  cool,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  kind  of  pomade  fit  for  waxing  famitnre, 
and  which  must  be  nibbed  over  them  according  to 
the  usual  method.    The  essence  of  tnipentine  is 
soon  dissipated,  but  the  wax,  which  by  its  mix- 
ture is  reaoced  to  a  state  of  very  great  dlTision, 
may  be  extended  with  more  ease  and  in  a  more 
uniform  manner.    The  essence  soon  penetrates 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  calls  forth  the  color  of  it, 
eaoses  the  wax  to  adhere  better,  and  the  lustre 
which  thenoe  results  is  equal  to  that  of  Tarnish, 
without  having  any  of  its  ineonveniences. 
Colored  Vamieh/or  Violineamd  other  J^rin^  /•- 

etntmente,  also  /or  Plwn-4ree,  Mahogany  etrnd 

Boee-wood, 

Gum  sandarao,  4  os. ;  seed-lac,  2  os. ;  mastic, 
Benjamin,  in  tears,  each  1  os. ;  pounded  glass,  4 
OS. ;  Venice  tarpentine,  2  os. ;  pure  alcohol,  82  os. 

The  gum  sandarao  and  lac  render  this  varnish 
durable;  it  may  be  colored  with  a  little  saCron  or 
dragon's  blood. 

French  Polieh. 

The  varnish  being  prepared  (shellac),  the  arti- 
cle to  be  polished  being  finished  ofl*  as  smoothly 
as  possible  with  glass-paper,  and  your  rubber 
being  prepared  as  dire<^ed  below,  proceed  to  the 
operation  as  follows :   The  varnish,  in  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  middle  of 
the  fiat  face  of  the  rubber,  by  laying  the  rubber 
on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  shaking  up  the 
varnish  once,  as  by  this  means  the  rubber  will  im- 
bibe the  proper  quantity  to  varnish  a  considerable 
extent  of  surface.    The  rubber  is  then  to  be  eo- 
olosed  in  a  soft  linen  doth  doubled,  the  rest  oi 
the  cloth  being  gathered  up  at  the  back  of  the 
rubber  to  form  a  handle.    Moisten  the  face  of  the 
linen  with  a  little  rote  linseed-oil,  applied  with  the 
finger  to  the  middle  of  it.    Placing  your  work  op- 
posite the  light,  pass  your  rubber  qnieklf  and 
ligktfy  ovet  its  suiface  until  the  varnish  becomes 
dry  or  nearly  so ;  charge  your  mbber  as  before 
with  varnish  (omitting  the  oil),  and  repeat  the 
rubbing  until  three  coats  are  laid  on,  wheo  a  little 
oil  may  be  applied  to  the  rubber  and  two  f  oati 
more  given  to  it.    Proceeding  in  this  waj  sntil 
the  varnish  has  acquired  some  thickness,  wet  the 
ineide  of  the  linen  oloth,  before  applying  the  rar- 
nifh,  with  aloohol,  and  rub  quickly,  ligbtlj  and 
uniformly  the  whole  surface.    Lastly,  wet  the 
linen  oloth  with  a  little  oil  and  alcohol  withost 
varnish,  and  rub  as  before  till  dry. 

To  make  the  Bnhber, 

Roll  up  a  strip  of  thick  woolen  doth  wUth  haf 
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torn  off  10  M  to  form  a  loft,  olastie  edge.  It 
Mioatd  form  a  ooil  from  1  to  3  inohM  in  diametor, 
mooording  to  the  rise  of  the  work. 

Fat  Vamitk  of  a  Ooid-«olor. 

Amher,  8  os. ;  gnm-lao,  3  oi. ;  drying  Hnseed- 
oil,  8  OS. ;  eiaenoe  of  tarpentine,  16  oa.  DissoUe 
separately  the  gam^lao,  and  then  add  the  amber, 
prepared  and  pulrerised,  with  the  linieed-oil  and 
easenee  very  warm.  When  the  whole  haa  lost  a 
part  of  Its  heat,  mix  in  relatiTe  proportions  tino- 
tare  of  anatto,  of  terra  merita,  gum  guttsB  and 
dragon's  blood.  This  ramiih,  when  applied  to 
white  metals,  gires  them  a  gold  oolor. 

J^ai  Titrpentinef  or  €Mdem  FamuA,  boing  a  Jtfor- 
daut  to  Oold  and  Dark  Color§, 

Boiled  linseed  oil,  16  os.;  Venioe  tnrpentine,  8 
•a. ;  Naples  yellow,  5  os.  Heat  the  oil  with  the 
tnrpentine,  and  mix  the  Naples  yellow  pulrerised. 

Naples  yellow  is  substituted  here  for  resins,  on 
aoeount  of  its  drying  qualities,  and  in  partienlar 
of  its  oolor,  which  resembles  tiiat  of  gold ;  great 
vae  is  made  of  the  ramish  in  applying  gold  leaf. 

The  yellow,  however,  may  be  omittwl  when  this 
■peeies  of  yarnish  is  to  be  solid  and  oolored  oot- 
•rings.  In  this  ease  an  ounee  of  litharge  to  eaeh 
poand  of  composition  may  be  substituted  in  its 
stead,  without  this  mixture  doing  any  injury  to 
the  oolor  which  is  to  oonstitute  the  ground. 

To  mako  J\i$mer§'  Vamifhfor  Boxwood. 

8eed-1ao,  5  os. ;  gum  sandarao,  S  oa. ;  gum  elemi, 
l}os. ;  Venioe  tnrpentine,  S  os.;  pounded  glass,  5 
as. ;  pure  alcohol,  24  os. 

Another.  —  Other  turners  employ  the  gnm-lao 
united  to  a  little  elemi  and  turpentine  digested 
aome  months  in  pure  alcohol  exposed  to  the  sun. 
If  this  method  be  followed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
substitute  for  the  sandarae  the  same  quantity  of 
gnm-lae  reduced  to  powder,  and  not  to  add  the 
turpentine  to  the  aldohol,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly pure,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  in> 
fusion. 

Solar  inflision  requires  eare  and  attention.  Ves- 
sels of  a  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  spirituous  Ta- 
pors  to  circulate  Areely  ought  to  be  employed,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  that  the  ressels  should  be 
elosely  shut  Without  this  precaution  the  spirits 
would  beoome  weakened  and  abandon  the  resin 
which  they  laid  hold  of  during  the  first  day's  ex- 
posure. This  perfect  obituration  will  not  admit 
of  the  yessels  being  too  ftill. 

In  general  the  ramishes  applied  to  articles 
which  may  be  pot  into  the  lathe  aequire  a  great 
deal  of  brUiianoy  by  polishing :  a  piece  of  woollen 
<doth  is  sufficient  for  the  operation.  If  turpen- 
tine predominates  too  much  in  these  composiiitms, 
the  polish  does  not  retain  its  lustre,  because  the 
heat  of  the  handt  is  capable  of  softening  the  sur- 
face of  the  Tarnish,  and  in  this  state  it  readily 
tarnishes. 

Lonin^t  Oolorlem  Vamiah. 

For  this  Tarnish  a  prise  of  20  guineas  was 
awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  London.  Dis- 
solre  2A  os.  of  shellac  in  a  pint  of  alcohol ;  boil 
for  a  few  minutes  with  5  os.  of  well- burned  and 
recently-heated  ammal  charcoal.  A  small  portion 
of  the  solution  must  then  be  filtered,  and  if  not 
colorless  more  charcoal  must  be  added.  When  all 
oolor  is  removed,  press  the  liquid  through  a  piece 
of  silk,  and  afterwards  filter  through  fine  blotting- 
paper.  This  Tarnish  should  be  UMd  in  a  room  of 
at  least  60®  Fahr.,  and  free  from  dust  It  dries 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  not  liable  afterwards  to 
ehill  or  bloom.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to 
drawings  and  prints  which  haTe  been  sized,  and 
may  be  adTantageonsly  used  upon  oil  paintings, 


which  are  thoroughly  hard  and  dry,  as  it  brings 
out  the  colors  with  the  purest  eifeot.  This  quality 
renders  it  a  Taluable  Tarnish  for  all  kinds  of 
leather,  as  it  does  not  yield  to  the  warmth  of  ths 
hand  and  resists  damp. 

Dr.  Har^t  CoIotUm  Vami§h, 
DissolTe  in  an  iron  kettle  1  part  of  pearlash  fai 
about  8  parts  of  water;  add  1  part  of  seed  or 
shellac,  and  heat  to  boiling.  When  the  lac  is  dis- 
solved impregnate  the  whole  with  chlorine  (made 
by  gently  heating  1  part  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese with  4  of  muriatic  acid)  until  the  lac  is  all 
precipitated.    Wash,  dry,  and  dissolve  in  alcohoL 

2b  Varmak  Droning- Boxta. 
The  most  of  spirit  of  wine  Tarnishes  are  des- 
tined for  covering  preliminary  preparations,  which 
have  a  certain  degree  of  ln«tre.  They  consist  of 
cement,  colored  or  not  colored,  charged  with  land- 
scapes and  figures  cut  out  in  paper,  which  pro- 
duces an  efTect  under  the  transparent  Tarnish. 
Most  of  the  dressing-boxes,  and  other  small  artl- 
ticles  of  the  same  kind,  are  coTered  with  this  par- 
ticular composition,  which,  in  general,  consists  of 
three  or  four  coatings  of  Spanish  white  pounded 
in  water,  and  mixed  up  with  parchment  gluci  The 
first  ooaUng  is  smoothed  with  pumice-stone,  and 
then  polished  with  a  piece  of  new  linen  and  water. 
The  coating  in  this  state  is  fit  to  receive  the  des- 
tined color,  after  it  has  been  ground  with  water 
and  mixed  with  parchment  glue  diluted  with 
water.  The  cut  figures  with  which  it  is  to  be  em- 
bellished are  then  applied,  and  a  coating  of  gum 
or  fish-glue  is  spread  OTcr  them,  to  prevent  the 
Tarnish  from  penetrating  to  the  preparation,  and 
from  spoiling  the  figures.  The  operation  is  fin- 
ished by  applying  3  or  4  coatings  of  varnish,  which 
when  dry  are  polished  with  tripoli  and  water,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  oloth.  A  lustre  is  then  given 
to  the  surface  with  starch  and  a  bit  of  doe-skin^ 
or  Tory  soft  oloth. 

OaUipoi  VannuK 

Take  of  gallipot,  or  white  incense,  12  oi.;  whits 
glas^  pounded,  6  oi.;  Venice  turpentine,  2  os.| 
essence  of  turpentine,  32  oz.  Make  the  ramish 
after  the  white  incense  has  been  pounded  with  the 
glass. 

Some  authors  recommend  mastic  or  sandarae  in 
the  room  of  gallipot;  but  the  ramish  is  neither 
more  beautiful  nor  more  durable.  When  the  oolor 
is  ground  with  the  preceding  ramish  and  mixed 
up  with  the  latter,  which,  if  too  thick,  is  thinned 
with  a  little  essence,  and  which  is  applied  imme- 
diately, and  without  any  sizing,  to  boxes  and  other 
articles,  the  coatings  acquire  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  the  blows  of  a  mallet.  But  if  the  rarnish  be 
applied  to  a  mzed  oolor  it  must  be  corered  with  a 
ramish  of  the  first  or  second  genus. 

Vamiah  for  EUetrieal  Purpoaaa. 

Dissolre  the  heat  red  sealing-wax  in  aleohoL 
Two  or  three  coats  will  make  a  complete  corering. 
It  may  be  applied  to  wood  or  glass. 

Mfaatie  Oallipot  Varnish,  for  Orinding  Colore 
Take  of  new  gallipot,  Mr  white  incense,  4  os.: 
mastic,  2  oa. ;  Venioe  turpentine,  6  «z. ;  pounded 
glass,  4  08. ;  essence  of  turpentine,  32  oz.  When 
the  ramish  is  made  with  the  precautions  already 
indicated,  add  prepared  nut-oil  or  linseed-oil,  2  os. 
The  matters  ground  with  this  rarnish  dry  more 
slowly ;  they  are  then  mixed  up  with  the  follow- 
ing ramish,  if  it  be  for  common  painting,  or  with 
particular  ramishes  destined  for  colors  and  for 
grounds. 

Laeqyt/tr  for  Braaa, 

Take  of  seed4ao^  6  os. ;  amber  or  oopali  ground 
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•r  porpbyrj,  2  os, ;  dragon'i  blood,  40  gra. ;  ex- 
tract of  red  sandaUwood,  obtained  by  water,  30 
gra.;  oriental  saffron,  36  grs.;  pounded  glass,  4 
OS. ;  very  pare  alcohol,  40  oa. 

To  apply  this  yamisb  to  articles  or  ornaments 
of  brass,  expose  them  to  a  gentle  beat,  and  dip 
tbem  into  varnish.  Two  or  three  coatings  may 
be  applied  in  this  manner,  if  neeessary.  The  var- 
nish is  durable  and  has  a  beautiful  color.  ArtU 
eles  vsmished  in  this  manner  may  be  cleaned 
with  WHter  and  a  bit  of  dry  rag. 

Lafqu€rfor  Philo9opkieal  fnttrHmentt, 

This  Ifloquer  or  varnish  is  destined  to  change 
or  to  modify  the  oolor  of  those  bodies  to  which  it 
Is  applied. 

Take  of  gum  gnttss  (gamboge),  {  os. ;  gum  san- 
darac,  gum  elemi,  each  2  ox.;  dragon's  blood,  of 
the  best  quality,  1  os. ;  seed-lac,  1  os. ;  terra  uierita, 
1 01. ;  oriental  saffron,  2  grs. ;  pounded  glass,  3  oz. ; 
pure  alcohol,  20  os. 

The  tincture  of  saffron  and  of  terra  merita  is 
first  obtained  by  infusing  tbem  in  alcohol  for  24 
hours,  or  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
summer.  The  tincture  must  be  strained  through 
a  piece  of  clean  linen  cluth,  and  ought  to  be 
strongly  squeezed.  This  tincture  is  poured  over 
the  dragon's  blood,  the  gum  elemi,  the  seed-lac, 
and  the  gum  guttse,  all  pounded  and  mixed  with 
the  glass.  The  varni#h  is  then  made  according  Co 
the  directitins  before  given. 

It  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  phi- 
losophioal  instruments.  The  nse  of  it  might  be 
extended  also  to  various  cast  or  moulded  articles 
with  which  furniture  is  ornamented. 

If  the  dnigon's  blood  be  of  the  first  quality  it 
may  give  too  high  a  color;  in  this  case  the  dose 
may  be  lessened  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  coloring  matters. 

OoIa- colored    Lacquer    for    Brcu*    Watch-eatetf 
Watck-keyt.  etc. 

Take  of  seed-lac,  6  ox. ;  amber,  gum  guttsa,  each 
2  ox.;  extract  of  red  sandal-wood  in  water,  24  grs.; 
dragon's  blood,  60  grs.;  oriental  saffron,  36  grs.; 
pounded  glass,  4  oz.;  pure  alcohol,  36  ox.  Grind 
the  amber,  the  seed-lac,  gum  guttSB,  and  dragon's 
blood  on  a  piece  of  porphyry;  then  mix  them 
with  the  pounded  glass,  and  add  the  alcohol,  after 
forming  with  it  an  infusion  of  the  saffron  and  an 
extract  of  the  sandal-wood.  The  varnitih  must 
then  be  completed  as  before.  The  metal  articles 
destined  to  be  covered  by  this  varnish  are  heated, 
and  those  which  will  admit  of  it  are  immersed  in 
packets.  The  tint  of  the  vsmish  may  be  varied 
by  modifying  the  doses  of  the  coloring  substances. 

J*aequer  of  a  Ltn  Drying  QuaHty. 

Take  of  seed-lac,  4  os. ;  sandarao,  or  mastio,  4 
OS.;  dragon's  blood,  ^  os.;  terra  merita,  gum 
guttte,  each  30  grs.;  pounded  glass,  5  os. ;  dear 
turpentine,  8  oz. ;  essence  of  turpentine,  32  oz. 
Bxtract  by  infusion  the  tincture  of  the  coloring 
substances,  and  then  add  the  resinous  bodies  ao- 
oording  to  the  directions  for  compound  mastio 
Tarnish. 

Lacquer  or  varnishes  of  this  kind  are  called 
eiianging,  because,  when  applied  to  metals,  such 
as  copper,  brass,  or  hammered  tin,  or  to  wooden 
boxes  and  other  furniture,  they  communicate  to 
them  a  more  agreeable  color.  Besides,  by  their 
contact  with  the  common  metals,  they  acquire  a 
lustre  which  approaches  that  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  to  which,  in  consequence  of  peculiar 
intrinsic  qualities  or  certain  laws  of  convention,-  a 
much  greater  value  is  attached.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  changing  varnishes  that  artists  are  able 
to  communicate  to  their  leaves  of  silver  and  cop- 


per those  shining  colors  observed  in  foi1».  Thit 
process  of  industry  becomes  a  source  of  pmspcrity 
to  the  manufacturers  of  buttons  and  works  ft>nDed 
with  foil,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  jeweller  con- 
tributes with  so  much  success  to  produce  that 
reiieotion  of  the  rays  of  light  which  doubles  the 
lustre  and  sparkling  quality  of  precious  stonee. 

It  is  to  varnish  of  this  kind  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  manufactory  of  gilt  leather,  which,  taking 
'  refuge  in  England,  has  given  place  to  that  of  pa- 
pier-roaeh^,  which  is  employed  for  the  deccration 
of  palaces,  theatres,  etc. 

In  the  last  place,  it  is  by  the  effect  of  a  foreign 
tint,  obtained  from  the  coloring  part  of  saffron, 
that  the  scales  of  silver  disseminated  in  com/ectiom 
<Ckyneiuike  reflect  a  beautiful  gold  color. 

The  colors  transmitted  by  different  colitrini;  sub- 
stances, require  tones  suited  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  destined.  The  artist  has  it  in  his 
own  power  to  vary  them  at  pleasure,  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  anatto  to  the  mixture  of  dragon'a  blood, 
saffron,  etc.,  or  some  changes  in  the  doses  of  the 
mode  intended  to  be  made  in  colors.  It  is  here 
impossible  to  give  limited  formulas. 

To  make  Laequere  of  Varione  TVnCa. 

There  is  one  simple  method  by  which  artists  may 
be  enabled  to  obtain  all  the  different  tints  they  re- 
quire.. Infuse  separately  4  ox.  of  gum  guttse  in 
32  OS.  of  essence  of  turpentine,  ana  4  os.  of  dra- 
gon's blood,  and  1  ox.  of  annatto  also  in  separate 
doses  of  essence.  These  infusitms  may  be  easily 
made  in  the  sun.  After  15  days'  exposure  poor  a 
certain  quantity  of  these  liquors  into  a  flask,  and 
by  varying  the  doses  different  shades  of  color  will 
be  obtained. 

These  infusions  may  be  employed  also  for 
changing  alcoholic  varnishes ;  but  in  this  ease  the 
use  of  saffron,  as  well  as  that  of  red  sandal- wood, 
which  does  not  succeed  with  essence,  will  soon 
give  the  tone  necessary  for  imitating  with  other 
tinctures  the  oolor  of  gold. 

Mordant  Vdmieh  for  Oildiny. 

Take  of  mastic,  1  ox. ;  gum  sandarach,  1  ox. ;  gum 
guttsB,  1  OS. ;  turpentine,  i  os. ;  essence  of  turpen- 
tine, 6  OS. 

Some  artists,  who  make  use  of  mordants,  sub- 
stitute for  the  turpentine  1  ox.  of  the  essence  of 
lavender,  which  renders  this  composition  still  less 
drying. 

In  general,  the  eomposition  of  mordants  admits 
of  modifications,  according  to  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  they  are  destined.  The  application  of 
them,  however,  is  confined  chiefly  to  gold.  When 
it  is  required  to  fill  up  a  design  with  gold-leaf  on 
any  ground  whatever,  the  composition,  which  is  to 
serve  as  the  means  of  union  between  the  metal 
and  the  ground,  ought  to4>e  neither  too  thick  nor 
too  fluid;  because  both  these  circumstances  are 
equally  injurious  to  delicacy  in  the  strokes;  it 
will  be  requifiite  also  that  the  composition  should 
not  dry  till  the  artist  has  completed  his  design 

Other  MordatiU. 

,Some  prepare  their  mordants  with  Jew's  pitch 
nnd  drying  oil  diluted  with  essence  of  turpentine. 
They  employ  it  for  gilding  pale  gold,  or  for 
bronzing. 

Other  artists  imitate  the  Chinese,  and  mix  with 
their  mordants  colors  proper  for  assisting  the  tone 
which  they  are  desirous  of  giving  to  the  gojd, 
such  as  yellow,  red,  etc. 

Others  employ  merely  fat  varnish,  to  which  they 
add  a  little  red  oxide  of  lead  (minium). 

Others  make  use  of  thick  glue,  in  which  tb«y 
dissolve  a  little  honey.  This  is  what  they  caS 
batture.    When  they  are  desirous  of  heighteniD| 
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Hhe  oolor  of  the  gold,  tboj  employ  this  gine,  to 
^wfaieh  the  gold-leaf  adlMres  ezoeedingly  welL 

Another. — Tbe  qaalities  of  the  following  ere  fit 
for  BT^ry  kind  of  applioetion,  and  partioularly  to* 
Bietale :  Bxpose  boiled  oil  to  a  strong  heat  in  a 
pan  ;  when  a  blaek  smoke  is  dIsengHged  from  It, 
aet  it  on  fire,  and  eitingQi»h  it  a  few  moments 
after  by  putting  on  the  eoTer  of  the  pan.  Then 
pour  the  matter  still  warm  into  a  heated  bottle, 
and  add  to  it  a  little  essenoe  of  tnrpentine.  This 
mordant  dries  veiy  speedily;  it  has  body  and  ad- 
lieres  to,  and  strongly  retains,  gold-leaf,  when  ap- 
plied to  wood,  metals,  and  other  substances. 

To  Prepare  a  Oompoeition  for  making  Colored 
jDratoiitge  and  Printa  Reaemhle  Paintikge  in  OiL 
Take  of  Canada  balsam,  1  os. ;  spirit  of  tnrpen> 
tine,  2  os. ;  mix  them  together.  Before  this  com- 
position is  applied,  the  drawing  or  print  should 
he  aised  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  in  wator,  snd 
-when  dry,  apply  the  ramish  with  a  earners-hair 
'bmah. 

A  Vamieh  to  Color  Baekete, 

Take  either  red,  blaek,  or  while  sealing-wax. 
frhioherer  eohir  yon  wish  to  make ;  to  every  2  os. 
of  aealing-wax,  add  1  os.  of  spirit  of  wine ;  pound 
the  wax  fine,  then  sift  it  through  a  fine  lawn  sieTC, 
till  •yon  have 'made  it  extremely  fine;  put  it  into  a 
large  phial  with  the  spirit  of  wine,  shake  it,  let  it 
stiind  near  the  fire  48  hoars,  shaking  it  often ; 
then,  with  a  little,  brush  the  baskets  all  over  with 
it ;  let  them  dry,  and  do  them  over  a  second  time. 

To  Prepare  Auti-altrition, 

According  to  the  specification  of  the  patont, 
this  mixture  consists  of  1  cwt.  of  plumbago,  to  4 
owt  of  bog's  lard,  or  other  grease ;  the  two  to  be 
well  incorporated.  The  application  is  to  prevent 
the  afiects  of  friction  in  all  descriptions  of  engines 
or  machines;  and  a  sufficient  quantity  must  be 
rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  axle^  spindle,  or 
other  part  where  the  bearing  is. 

Liardf 

A -French  lubricating  compound,  is  thus  made: 
Into  50  parts  of  the  finest  rape-oil  pnt  1  part  of 
India-rubber,  cut  into  strips,  and  apply  a  gentle 
heat  until  nearly  dissolved. 

Varuiek  for  Palee  and  Coaree  Wood-vork, 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  grind  it  with  as 
much  Spanish-brown  as  it  will  bear,  without  ren- 
dering it  too  thick  to  be  used  as  a  paint  or  var- 
nish, and  then  spread  it  on  the  pales,  or  other 
wood,  as  soon  as  convenient,  for  it  quiokly  hardens 
by  keeping. 

This  mixture  must  be  laid  on  the  wood  to  be 
varnished  by  a  hard  brush,  or  house  -  painter's 
tool ;  and  the  work  should  then  be  kept  as  free 
from  dust  and  inseets  as  possible,  till  the  varnish 
is  thoroughly  dry.  It  will,  if  laid  on  smooth 
wood,  have  a  very  good  gloss,  and  is  an  excellent 
preservative  of  it  against  moisture ;  on  which  ac- 
count, as  well  as  its  being  cheaper,  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  painting,  not  only  for  pales,  but  for 
weather-boarding,  and  all  other  kinds  of  wood- 
work for  grosser  purposes.  Where  the  glossy 
brown  eolor  is  not  liked,  the  work  may  be  made 
of  a  grayish-brown,  by  mixing  a  small  proportion 
of  whito  lead,  or  whiting  and  ivory  black,  with  the 
Spanish-brown.  Boiled  coal-tar  is  extensively 
nsed  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  Blaek  Vamieh  for  Old  Straw  or  Chip  Hate. 

Take  of  best  blaek  sealing-wax,  i  os. ;  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  2  os. ;  powder  the  sealing-wax,  and 
i)Ut  It  with  the  spirit  of  wine  into  a  4  os.  phial ; 
tigest  them  in  a  sand-heaty  or  near  a  fire,  till  the 


wax  is  dissolved ;  lay  it  on  warm  with  a  fine  soft 
hair-brush,  before  a  fire  or  in  the  son.  It  gives  a 
good  stiff'ness  to  old  straw  hats,  and  a  beautifol 
gloss,  equal  to  new,  and  resists  wet. 

FlexihU  PoinL 

Take  of  good  yellow  soap,  eat  into  slices,  2)  lbs. ; 
boiling  wator,  1^  galls.  Dissolve,  and  grind  the 
soiutiitn  while  hot  with  li  cwt.  of  good  oil-paint 
Used  to  paint  on  canvas. 

Poroue  Wafer-proof  Cloth. 
This  quality  is  given  to  cloth  by  simply  passing 
it  through  a  hot  solution  of  weak  glue  and  alum. 
To  apply  it  to  the  cloth,  make  up  a  weak  solution 
of  glue,  and  while  it  is  hot  add  a  piece  of  alum 
(about  1  OS.  to  2  qts.),  and  then  brush  it  over  the 
surface  of  the  cloth  while  it  is  hot,  and  it  is  after- 
wards dried.  Chtth  in  pieces  may  be  run  through 
this  solution,  and  then  run  out  of  it  and  dried. 
By  adding  a  few  pieces  of  soap  to  the  glue,  the 
cloth  will  feel  much  softer.  Goods  in  pieces  may 
be  run  through  a  tubf^ll  of  weak  glne.  soap,  and 
alum,  and  squeesed  between  rollers.  This  would 
be  a  cheap  and  expeditious  mode  of  preparing 
them.  Woollen  goods  are  prepared  by  bmshing 
them  with  the  above  mixture  first  in  the  inside, 
then  with  the  grain  or  nap  of  the  cloth;  utter 
which  it  is  dried.  It  is  the  best  to  dry  this  first 
jn  the  air,  and  then  in  a  stove- room  at  alow  heat; 
but  allow  the  cloth  to  remain  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  expel  the  moisture  completely.  This  kind 
of  cloth,  while  it  is  sufficiently  water-proof  to  keep 
cut  the  moisture  nnd  rain,  being  quite  imperviooa 
to  water,  is  pervious  to  the  air. 

To  Thicken  Linen  Cloth  for  Sereene  and  Bed- 

teetere. 

Grind  whiting  with  sine  (white),  and  to  prevent 
its  cracking  add  a  little  honey  to  it;  then  take  a  soft 
brush  and  liiy  it  upon  the  doth,  and  so  do  2  or  8 
times,  suffering  it  the  meanwhile  to  dry  between 
layings  od ;  and  for  the  last  laying,  smooth  it  over 
with  Spanish  white  ground  with  linseed-oil ;  the 
oil  being  first  heated  and  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  litharge  of  gold,  the  better  to  endore 
the  weather;  and  so  it  will  be  lasting. 

Common  Wax,  or  Vamiehed  Cloth. 

The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  cloth  is  very 
simple.  The  cloth  and  linseed-oil  are  the  principid 
articles  required  for  the  establishment.  Common 
canvas,  of  an  open  and  coarse  texture,  is  extended 
on  large  frames  placed  under  sheds,  the  sides  of 
which  are  open,  so  as  to  afford  a  free  passage  to 
the  external  air.  The  manner  in  which  the  cloth 
is  fastened  to  these  frames  is  as  follows :  it  is  fixed 
to  each  side  of  the  frame  by  hooks  which  cateh 
the  edge  of  the  cloth,  and  by  pieces  of  strong 
packthread  passing  through  holes  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  books,  which  are  tied  around 
movable  pegs  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  frame.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  strings  of  a  violin  are 
streU^bed  or  unstretohed,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  pegs  employed  for  extend- 
ing the  cloth  in  this  apparatus.  By  these  mean* 
the  cloth  can  be  easily  stretohed  or  relaxed,  when 
the  oily  varnish  has  exercised  an  action  on  ite 
toxture  in  the  course  of  the  operation.  The  whole 
being  thus  arranged,  a  liquid  paste  made  with 
drying-oil,  which  may  be  varied  at  pleasnie,  it 
appli^  to  the  doth. 

To  make  Liquid  Paete  with  Drying-oH, 

Mix  Spanish  white,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  any 
other  argillaceous  matter  with  water,  and  leave  it 
at  rest  some  hours;  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
separate  the  argillaceous  parts,  and  to  produce  a 
sediment.     Stir  the  sediment  with  a  broom,  to 
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•omplete  th«  diTision  of  th«  euih ;  and  after  H 
has  retted  fonie  Moondsy  deeant  tbe  turbid  water 
into  an  earthen  or  wooden  reMel.  By  this  procees 
tbe  earth  will  be  aeparated  from  tbe  sand  and 
other  foreign  bodies,  whieb  are  preeipitated  and 
which  muflt  be  thrown  away.  If  tbe  earth  has 
been  washed  by  tbe  Mme  proooM  on  a  large  Male, 
it  !•  divided  by  kneading  it.  The  Bupematant 
water  is  thrown  aside  and  the  sediment  placed  in 
sieves,  on  pieces  of  cloth,  where  it  is  suffered  to 
drain  ;  it  is  then  mixed  np  with  oil  rendered  dfy. 
ing  by  a  large  dose  of  litharge,  that  is  about  a 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  oiL  The  oonsistenoe 
of  thin  pafte  being  given  to  tbe  mixture,  it  is 
spread  over  the  doth  by  means  of  an  iron  spatula, 
the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  breadth 
of  the  cloth.  This  spatula,  performs  tbe  part  of  a 
knife,  and  pushes  forward  tbe  excess  of  matter 
above  the  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the  eloth. 
When  tbe  0»t  stratum  is  dry,  a  seoond  is  applied. 
The  inequalities  produced  by  the  coarseness  of 
the  cloth,  or  by  an  unequal  extension  of  tbe  paste, 
are  smoothed  down  with  pumioe-stonis.  The  pum  • 
iee-stone  is  reduced  to  powder  and  rubbed  over 
the  cloth  with  a  piece  of  soft  serge  or  cork  dipped 
in  water.  The  doth  must  then  be  well  washea  in 
water  to  dean  it;  and  after  it  is  dried,  a  varnish 
of  gum-lac  dissolved  in  linseed-oil  boiled  with 
turpentine,  is  to  be  applied  to  it. 

This  preparation  produces  yellowish  Tarnished 
doth.  When  wanted  black,  mix  lampblack  with 
the  Spanish  white  or  tobacco-pipe  day,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  liquid  paste.  Various  shades 
of  gray  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  lampblack  which  is  added.  Umber,  Cologne- 
earth,  and  different  oohry  argillaceous  earths,  may 
be  used  to  vary  the  tints,  without  causing  any 
addition  to  tbe  expense. 

Toprepar0  Vamitlud  Silk. 

Varnished  silk,  for  making  umbrellas,  enpots, 
eoverings  for  bats,  etc,  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  varnished  and  polished  doths  al- 
ready described,  but  witb  some  variation  in  tbe 
liquid  paste  or  varnish. 

If  the  surface  of  the  silk  be  pretty  large,  it  is 
made  fast  to  a  wooden  frame  furnished  with  books 
and  movable  pegs,  such  as  that  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  common  varnished  cloths.  A  soft  paste, 
eomposed  of  linseed-oil  boiled  with  a  fourth  part 
of  litharge ;  tobaooo-pipe  day,  dried  and  sifted 
through  a  silk  sieve,  16  parts ;  litharge,  ground  on 
porphyry  with  water,  dried  and  sifted  in  the  same 
manner,  3  parts,  and  lampblack,  1  part.  This 
paste  is  then  spread  in  a  uniform  manner  over  the 
surface  of  the  silk  by  means  of  a  long  knife,  hav- 
ing a  handle  at  each  extremity.  In  summer,  24 
bours  are  suffieient  for  its  desiccation.  When 
dfy,  the  knots  produced  by  the  inequalities  of 
the  silk  are  smoothed  with  pumioe-stone.  This 
operation  is  performed  witb  water,  and,  when 
finished,  the  surface  of  the  silk  is  washed.  It  is 
then  suffered  to  diy,  and  fat  oopal  varnish  is  ap- 
plied. 

If  it  be  intended  to  polisb  this  varnish,  apply  a 
seoond  stratum,  after  which  polish  it  with  a  ball 
ot  cloth  and  very  fine  tripoli.  The  varnished  silk 
ihus  made  is  very  black,  exceedingly  pliable,  and 
bas  a  fine  polish.  It  may  be  rumpled  a  thousand 
ways  without  retaining  any  fold,  or  even  the  mark 
of  oncL  It  is  light,  and  therefore  proper  for  cover- 
ings to  hats,  and  for  making  cloaks  and  oaps  so 
«seful  to  travellers  in  wet  weather. 

Another  Method* 
A  kind  of  varnished  silk,  which  bas  only  a  yel- 
lowish color,  and  which  suffers  tbe  texture  of  tbe 
ftuff  to  appear,  is  prepared  witb  a  mixture  of  8 


parts  boiled  oil  of  pfaiki»  or  IfaiMed-oil,  and  1  bwI 
of  fat  copal  varnish,  which  is  extended  wtUi  a 
coarse  brush  or  knife.  Two  strata  are  aiiflieieiit 
when  oil  has  been  freed  from  its  gfeasy  partl^ea 
over  a  slow  fire,  or  when  boiled  with  a  foarth  part 
of  its  weight  of  litharge. 

The  inequalities  are  removed  by  pumio^-itooe 
and  water,  after  which  the  copal  varnish  is  ap- 
plied. This  simple  operation  gives  to  white  silk  a 
yellow  color,  whieb  arises  from  tbe  l)oiled  oil  and 
the  varnish 

This  varnished  silk  possesses  all  those  qoaliCics 
ascribed  to  certain  preparations  of  silk  which  are 
recommended  to  be  worn  as  jackets  by  peraone 
subject  to  rheumatism. 

To  Prepare  Water-proof  Boote. 

1.  Boots  and  shoes  may  be  rendered  imperrioni 
to  water  by  the  following  composition  :  Take  1 
OS.  of  spermaceti  and  melt  it  in  a  pipkin,  or  other 
earthen  vessel,  over  a  slow  fire ;  add  thereto  € 
drs.  of  India-rubber,  cut  into  slices,  and  these 
wiU  presently  dissolve.  Then  add,  eeriatim,  of 
tallow,  8  08. ;  hog's  lard,  2  oi. ;  amber  Tarnish,  4 
08.  Mix,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  iromediAtely. 
The  boots  or  other  material  to  be  treated  are  to 
receive  2  or  8  coats  with  a  common  blaokiog-bmab, 
and  a  fine  polish  is  tbe  result. 

2.  Half-pound  of  shoemaker's  dubbing,  )  pt.  <^ 
linseed-oil;  \  pt.  of  solution  of  India-rubber. 
Dissolve  with  a  gentle  beat  (it  is  very  inflamma- 
ble), and  rub  on  the  boots.  This  will  last  forsev* 
eral  months. 

Jndia-rv^her  Vamieh, 

Digest  India-rubber,  cut  into  small  pieoee,  in 
Y)ensine  for  several  days,  frequently  sbsJcing  the 
bottle  containing  the  materials.  A  jelly  will  be 
formed,  which  will  separate  from  tbebeniine;  this 
dissolved  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  dries  fast^ 
does  not  crack  or  shine,  unless  mixed  witb  some 
resinous  substance. 

On  Chloro/ormie  Solution  of  OuUO'perelheu 
Outta-percha,  in  small  slioes,  1^  ox. ;  chloro- 
form, 12  flttidounces.  To  8  fluidounces  of  tbe 
chloroform  contained  in  a  bottle,  add  tbe  gutta- 
percha, and  shake  ooeasionally  till  dissolved;  then 
add  the  earbonate  of  lead,  previously  mixed 
smoothly  with  the  remMuder  of  the  chloroform, 
and,  having  shaken  the  whole  thoroughly  together 
several  times  at  intervals  of  \  hour,  set  the  mix- 
ture aside,  and  let  it  stand  for  10  days,  or  until 
tbe  insoluble  matter  bas  subsided,  and  tbe  sola- 
tion  has  become  limpid,  and  either  colorless  or  of 
a  slight  straw-color.  Lastly,  decant,  and  keep  tbe 
solution  in  a  glass-stopped  bottle. 

To  make  Black  Japan, 

Boiled  oi]|  1  galL;  umber,  8  os.;  asphaltum,  8 
01.  oil  of  turpentine,  as  much  as  will  reduce  it  to 
the  thinness  required. 

To  Freeerve  Tilee. 

After  tbe  adoption  of  glasing.  Tarnishing,  etc, 
to  inorease  the  hardness  of  tiles,  tarring  has  bee« 
found  completely  to  stop  their  pores,  and  to  ren« 
der  them  impervious  to  water.  This  proeess  is 
practicable,  and  not  expensive.  Lime  and  tar, 
whale-oil  or  dregs  of  oil^  are  equally  adapted  te 
the  purpose,  and  still  oheaper.  Tarring  is  par- 
ticularly efficacious  when  tiles  are  oraokwl  by  the 
frost  it  is  calculated  that  the  expense  of  coal- 
tar  for  a  roof  of  a  middling  extent,  and  suppos- 
ing such  a  roof  to  require  one  bundfedweighti 
would  not  exceed  15  dollars. 

To  Brotue  Plaeter  Fifp$re$, 

For  tbe  ground,  after  it  bas  been  sised  and  nib- 
bed down,  take  Prussian  blue^  verditer  and  spiuoa 
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oehre ;  grind  them  separately  in  water,  turpen- 
tine, or  oil,  acoorUing  to  the  work,  and  mix  them 
in  such  proportions  a«  will  produce  the  color  de- 
aired  ;  then  grind  Dutch  metal  in  a  part  of  tbie 
eomposition,  laying  it  with  judgment  on  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  fignre,  which  produces  a  grand 
•ffect. 

To  PoUmK  Vamitked  Fumiiure, 

Take  2  os.  of  tripoli  powdered,  put  it  in  an 
earthen  pot  with  water  to  eorer  it ;  then  take  a 
piece  of  white  flannel,  lay  it  over  a  piece  of  cork 
or  rubber,  and  proceed  to  polish  the  Tarnish,  al- 
ways wetting  it  with  the  tripoli  and  water.  It 
will  be  known  when  the  process  is  finished  by 
wiping  a  part  of  the  work  with  a  sponge,  and  ob- 
serving  whether  there  is  a  fair  even  gloss.  When 
this  is  the  ease,  take  a  hit  of  mutton  suet  and  fine 
floor  and  clean  the  work. 

To  Poii»k  Wood. 

Take  a  piece  of  pumice-stone  and  water,  and 
pass  regnlarly  over  the  work  antil  the  rising  of 
th^  grain  is  eut  down ;  then  take  powdered  tripoli 
and  boiled  linseed-oi^  and  polish  the  work  to  a 
bright  surface. 

To  Poluk  BroM  OmamenU  inlaid  in  Wood, 

File  the  brass  rery  clean  with  a  smooth  file; 
then  take  some  tripoli  powdered  TCfy  fine,  and 
mix  it  with  the  linseed  oil.  Dip  in  this  a  rubber 
of  felt,  with  which  polish  the  work  until  the  de- 
aired  effect  is  obtained. 

If  the  work  is  ebony,  or  black  rosewood,  take 
•ome  elder  coal  powdered  very  fine,  and  apply  it 
dry  after  yon  have  done  with  the  tripoli,  and  it 
will  produce  a  superior  polish. 

The  French  mode  of  ornamenting  with  brass 
diflfers  widely  fh>m  ours;  theirs  being  chiefly 
iMter-gilt  {or-moulu)f  exeeptipg  the  flutes  of 
columns,  etc.,  which  are  polished  very  high  with 
rotten-stone,  and  finished  with  elder  coaL 

To  Brown  Iron  and  Stetl  Oljecta, 

Dissolve  2  parts  of  crystallised  chloride  of  iron, 
2  parts  of  solid  chloride  of  antimony,  and  1  part 
of  gallic  acid  in  4  or  5  parts  of  water.  With  this 
moisten  a  piece  of  sponge  or  cloth  and  apply  to 
the  object,  a  gun-barrel  for  instance.  Let  it  dfy 
In  the  air,  and  repeat  the  operation  several  times ; 
then  wash  with  water;  dry,  and  rub  with  boiled 
linseed-oil.  Objects  browned  in  this  way  have  a 
Tery  agreeable  dead  gray  appearance,  and  ihe 
■hade  deepens  according  to  the  numbed  of  times 
the  operation  is  repeated. 

To  mat*  Blacking, 
Take  of  ivory  black  and  ti^ole,  each  12  os.  • 
•permaoeti  oily  4  01.,  white  wine  vinegar,  4  pts.  Mix. 

To  make  Liqwid  Blacking. 

Take  of  vinegar.  No.  18  (the  common),  1  qt.; 
fvory-blaek  and  treaele,  each  6  os. ;  vitriolic  acid 
and  spermaceti  (or  common  oil),  each  1^  os. 

Mix  the  acid  and  oil  first,  afterwards  add  the 
atber  ingredients ;  if,  when  it  is  used,  it  does  not 
dry  quickly  enough  on  the  leather,  add  a  little  more 
of  the  vitriol,  a  little  at  a  time,  till  it  dries  quickly 
enough.  When  there  is  too  much  of  the  vitriolic 
acid,  which  is  various  in  its  strength,  the  mixture 
will  give  it  a  brown  color. 

Vinegar  is  sold  by  numbers,  vis..  No.  18  (the 
weakest),  19, 20,  21,  22.  The  celebrated  blacking 
is  made  with  No.  18.  When  this  mixture  is  pro- 
perly finished,  the  ivoiy-black  will  be  about  one- 
third  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 

To  make  BaiUy't  OompoHtion /or  Blaeking-eakea. 

Take  gum  tragaoanth,  1  os. ;  neat's-foot  oU, 
fsperfine  ivoiy-blaok,  deep  blu^  prepared  from 


iron  and  copper,  each  2  oi. ;  brown  sugar  cnndy, 
river-water,  each  4  oi.  Having  mixed  well  these 
ingredients,  evaporate  the  water,  and  form  your 
cakes. 

To  mak»  Blacking  BalU/or  Shoet. 

Take  mutton  suet,  4  os. ;  bees- wax,  1  os. ;  sweet 
oil,  1  OS. ;  sugar  candy  and  gum  Arabic,  1  dr.  each, 
in  fine  powder ;  melt  these  well  together  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  add  thereto  about  a  spoonful  of 
turpentine,  and  lampblack  sufficient  to  give  it  a 
good  black  color.  While  hot  enough  to  ran,  make 
it  into  a  ball  by  pouring  the  liquor  into  a  tin 
mould ;  or  let  it  stand  till  almost  cold ;  or  it  may 
be  moulded  by  the  hand. 

To  make  Liquid  Japan  Blacking, 
Take  8  os.  of  ivory-black,  2  ot.  of  coarse  sugar, 
1  OS.  of  sulphuric  acid,  1  os.  of  muriatic  acid,  1 
tablespoon ful  of  sweet  oil  and  lemon  acid,  and  1 
pt.  of  vinegar.  First  mix  the  ivory-black  and 
sweet  oil  together,  then  the  lemon  and  sugar,  with 
a  little  vinegar  to  qualify  the  blacking;  then  add 
the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  mix  them  all 
well  together. 

06«tf rvaftbn.  —  The  sugar,  oil,  and  vinegar  pre- 
vent  the  acids  Arom  injuring  the  leather,  and  add 
to  the  lustre  of  the  blacking. 

A  Ckoap  Melkod, 
Ivory-black,  2  os.;  brown  sugar,  11  os.;  and 
sweet  oQ,  i  tablespoonful,     Mix  them  well,  and 
then  gradually  add  k  P^  of  small  beer. 
Anotker  Method, 

A  quarter  lb.  of  ivory-black,  k  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  piece  of  tallow  about  tho 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  a  small  piece  of  gum  Arabic. 
Make  a  paste  of  the  flour,  and  while  hot  put  in 
the  tallow,  then  the  sugar,  and  afterwards  mix  tho 
whole  well  together  in  a  quart  of  water. 
India  Rnhher  Blacking  {Patent.) 

Ivoiy-black,  60  lbs. ;  treacle,  45  lbs. ;  vinegar 
(No.  24),  20  galls. ;  powdered  gum,  1  lb. ;  India- 
rubber  oil,  0  lbs.  (The  latter  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing by  heat  18  os.  of  India-rubber  in  9  lbs.  of  rape- 
oil.)  Grind  the  whole  smooth  in  a  paint-mill, 
then  add  by  small  quantities  at  a  time  12  lbs.  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  stirring  it  ttrongly  for  k  an  hour  a 
day  for  a  fortnight. 

To  render  Leather  Water-proof, 

This  is  done  by  rubbing  or  brushing  into  the 
leather  a  mixture  of  drying  oils,  and  any  of  the 
oxides  of  lead,  copper,  or  iron ;  or  by  substituting 
any  of  the  gummy  resins  in  the  room  of  the  metal- 
lic oxides. 

To  make  Vamiek/or  Colored  Dravinge, 

Take  of  Canada  balsam,  1  os. ;  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine,  2  oi.  Mix  them  together.  Before  this  com- 
position is  applied,  the  drawing  or  print  should 
be  sised  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  in  water;  and 
when  dry  apply  the  varnish  with  a  camers-hair 
brush. 

To  make  Furniture  PaeU. 

Scrape  4  os.  of  bees'- wax  into  a  basin,  and  add 
as  much  oil  of  turpentine  as  will  moisten  it  through. 
Now  powder  a  t  os.  of  resin,  and  add  as  much 
Indian  red  as  will  bring  it  to  a  deep  mahogany 
color.  When  the  composition  is  properly  stirred 
np,  it  wUl  prove  an  excellent  cement  or  paste  for 
blemishes  in  mahogany  and  other  fVimiture. 
Anotker  Method, 

Scrape  4  os.  of  beeswax  as  before.  To  a  pint 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  in  a  glased  pipkin,  add  an 
ounce  of  alkanet-root.  Cover  it  dose  and  put  it 
oyer  a  slow  fire,  attending  it  carefully  that  it  may 
not  boil  over,  or  oatoh  fire.    When  the  liquid  is 
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of  A  deep  red,  add  as  nmob  of  it  to  the  wai  as  will 
moisten  it  through,  also  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
pfiwdered  resin.  Cover  the  whole  close,  and  let  it 
ttand  6  hoars,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  nae. 

To  mal»  FumitHn  OiL 
Take  linseed-oil,  pat  it  into  a  glnied  pipkin 
with  as  mneh  alkanet-root  as  it  will  cover.    Let 
it  boil  gently,  and  it  will  become  of  a  strong  red 
•olor ;  when  oool  it  will  be  fit  for  ase. 

To  make  Wtuk  for  PrMerving  Dmwingt  mad* 
with  a  Black  Lead  PemeiL 

A  thin  wash  of  isinglass  will  fix  either  black 
lead,  or  hard  black  chalk,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
robbing  out;  or  the  same  effect  mny  be  produced 
by  the  simple  applioatinn  of  skimmed  milk,  as  has 
been  proved  by  frequent  trials.  The  best  way  of 
using  the  latter  is  to  lay  the  drawing  flat  upon  the 
surface  of  the  milk ;  and  then  taking  ic  up  by  one 
eorner  till  it  drains  and  dries.  The  milk  must  be 
perfectly  free  from  cream,  or  it  will  grease  the 
paper. 

To  make  Varnitk  for  Wood,  which  jRettate  the 
Aetitm  of  Boiling  Water, 

Take  1}  lbs.  of  linseed-oil,  and  boil  it  in  a  red 
copper  vessel,  not  tinned,  holding  suspended  over 
it,  in  a  small  linen  bag,  5  oe.  of  litharge  and  8 
ot.  of  pulverised  minium;  taking  care  that  the 
bag  does  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Continue  the  ebullition  nntil  the  oil  acquires  a 
deep  brown  color,  then  take  away  the  bag  and 
substitute  another  in  its  place,  containing  a  clove 
of  garlic:  continue  the  ebnllition  and  renew  the 
clove  of  garlic  7  or  8  times,  or  rather  put  them  all 
in  at  onee. 

Then  throw  into  the  vessel  1  lb.  of  yellow  am- 
ber, after  having  melted  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Add  to  the  pound  of  amber,  well  pulverized, 
2  OS.  of  linseed  oil,  and  place  the  whole  on  a 
strong  fire.  When  the  fusion  is  complete,  poor  it 
boiling  into  the  prepared  linseed-oil,  and  continue 
i>  leave  it  boiling  for  2  or  3  minutes,  stirring  the 
whole  up  well.  It  Is  then  left  to  setUe ;  the  com- 
position is  decanted  and  preserved,  when  it  be- 
comes cold,  in  well-corked  bottles. 

After  polishing  the  wood  on  which  this  varnish 
is  to  be  applied,  you  give  to  the  wood  the  color  re- 
'  quired;  for  instance,  for  walnut-wood,  a  slight 
coat  of  a  mixture  of  soot  with  the  cftsence  of  tur- 
pentine. When  this  color  is  perfectly  dry,  give 
it  a  ooat  of  vnmish  with  a  fine  sponge.  In  order 
to  spread  it  very  equally,  repeat  these  coats  four 
times,  taking  care  always  to  let  the  preceding  ooat 
be  dried. 
To  Bettore  the  Blaekneet  of  old  Leather  Chaire,  ete. 

Many  families,  especially  in  the  country,  pos- 
sess chairs,  settees,  etc  covered  with  black  lea- 
ther. These,  impaired  by  long  use,  may  be  re- 
stored nearly  to  their  original  good  color  and  gloss 
by  the  following  easy  and  approved  process: 
Take  yolks  of  2  newly-laid  eggs  and  the  white 
of  one.  Let  these  be  well  beaten  up,  and  then 
shaken  in  a  glass  vessel  or  jug,  to  become  like 
thick  oil;  dissolve  in  about  a  tablespoonftil  or  less 
of  geneva,  an  ordinary  tea-lump  of  loaf-sugar; 
make  this  thick  with  ivory  black,  well  worked  up 
with  a  bit  of  stick  ;  mix  with  the  egg  for  use.  Let 
this  be  laid  on  as  blacking  ordinarily  is  for  shoes; 
after  a  very  few  minutes,  polish  with  a  soft,  very 
clean  brush,  till  completely  dry  and  shining,  then 
let  it  remain  a  day  to  harden. 

The  same  process  answers  admirably  for  ladies^ 
or  gftntlemen's  dress-shoes,  but  with  the  follow 
Ing  addition   for  protecting  the  stockings  from 
loil.    Let  the  white  or  glair  of  eggs  be  sh^en 
ui  a  large  glass  phial  until  it  becomes  a  perfect 


oil,  brush  orer  the  inner  edges  of  the  slioes  vitk 
it,  and  when  completely  dry,  it  will  prevent  aQ 
soiling  from  the  leather.  This  requires  to  be  re- 
peated. 

Tmneparent  Ivory, 

The  process  for  making  ivory  tranrparent  aad 
flexible  is  simply  immersion  in  liquid  phuapborie 
acid,  and  the  change  which  it  undergoes  is  owing 
to  a  partial  neutralisation  of  the  basic  pbospbate 
of  lime,  of  which  it  principally  consists.  The 
ivory  is  cnt  in  pieces  not  thicker  than  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  an  inch,  and  placed  in  pho^faorie 
acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.131,  until  it  bas  be- 
come transparent,  when  it  is  taken  frum  the  bath, 
washed  in  water,  and  dried  with  a  clean  linea 
cloth.  It  becomes  dry  in  the  air  without  tbe  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  softens  again  under  warm 
water. 

•  Bleaching  of  Ivory. 

Ivory  knife-handles  which  have  becoms  quite 
yellow  from  use,  being  left  for  f^om  2  to  4  boars 
in  a  watery  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  beoome 
quite  white  again.  The  acid  in  tbe  gaseous  form 
makes  the  ivory  eraek. 

To  Vamieh  Drawinge  and  Card  Work, 

Boil  some  clear  parchment  cuttings  in  water, 
in  a  glased  pipkin,  till  they  produce  a  rery  elear 
sise.    Strain  it  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Give  the  work  2  coats  of  the  sise,  passinif  the 
brush  quickly  over  the  work,  not  to  disturb  tbs 
colors. 

To  make  7\trpentine  Vamieh, 

Mix  1  gall,  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  5  lbs.  of 
powdered  resin ;  put  it  in  a  tin  can,  on  a  stove, 
and  let  it  boil  for  i  an  hour.  When  cool  it  is  fit 
for  use. 

Metnnfaeture  of  Pe^fter-Machi, 

There  are  at  present  five  principal  varieties  of 
papier-mach€  known  in  the  trade,  vis. :  1.  Sheets 
of  paper  pasted  together  upon  models.  2.  Thick 
sheets  or  boards  produced  by  pressing  ordinary 
paper  pulp  between  dies.  3.  Fihrome  idabf  which 
is  made  of  the  ooarse  varieties  of  fibre  only,  mixed 
with  some  earthy  matter,  and  certain  chemical 
agents  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
tbe  mass  incombustible.  A  cementing  sise  is 
added,  and  the  whole  well  kneaded  together  with 
the  aid  of  steam.  The  kneaded  mass  is  passed 
repeatedly  through  iron  rollers,  which  squeese  it 
out  to  a  perfectly  uniform  thickness.  It  is  then 
dried  at  a  proper  temperature.  4.  Carton  pierre, 
which  is  made  of  pulp  or  paper  mixed  with  whib* 
ing  and  glue,  pressed  into  plaster  pieee-moolds^ 
backed  with  paper,  and,  when  sufficiently  set, 
hardened  by  drying  in  a  hot  room.  5.  Martin'e 
Ceramic  PapieT'MaehS,  a  new  composition,  pat- 
ented in  1868,  whMh  consists  of  paper  pulp,  resin, 
glue,  drying  oil,  and  sugar  of  lead,  mixed  in  cer- 
tain fixed  proportions  and  kneaded  logether. 
This  composition  is  extremely  plastic,  and  may  be 
worked,  pressed,  or  moulded  into  any  required 
form.  It  may  be  preserved  in  this  plastic  oondi- 
tion  for  several  months  by  keeping  thtf  air  away, 
and  occasionally  kneading  the  mass. 

The  first-mentioned  variety  ofpopvcr-siorllaloDe 
engages  our  attention  here.  A  special  kind  of  paper, 
of  a  porous  texture,  is  manufactured  for  this  par- 
pose.  An  iron  mould,  of  somewhat  smaller  site 
than  the  object  required,  is  greased  with  Rouiaa 
tallow.  A  sheet  of  the  paper  is  laid  on  to  the 
greased  snrface  of  the  mould,  and  covered  ovtr 
with  a  coat  of  paste  made  of  the  best  bisoaii- 
flower  and  glue,  which  is  spread  evenly  all  over 
tbe  sheet  with  the  hands ;  another  sheet  ii  then 
laid  on,  and  rubbed  down  erenlyi  to  that  the  twe 
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•beats  are  e1o»e1j  pnsted  togetber  at  all  pointi. 
After  tbu  tbe  muald  ia  taken  to  the  drying  oham- 
ber,  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  t»f  about 
120°.  When  quite  dry,  which  it  takes  sevenil 
boors  to  aocomplish,  it  Is  oarried  back  to  the 
pastiog-room,  and  another  sheet  is  laid  on,  with 
another  coat  of  paste,  after  which  it  is  returned  to 
the  drying  chamber;  and  the  ssme  operation  is 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  a  sufficient 
thickness  is  attained,  which,  for  superior  articles, 
sach  as  are  manufactured  at  these  works,  requires 
from  30  to  40  sheets  of  paper,  and  of  course  as 
many  coiits  of  paste  between.  The  shell  is  then 
remoyed  from  the  monlcl,  and  plained  to  shape 
-with  a  carpenter's  plane,  after  which  it  is  dipped 
in  linseed-oil  and  spirits  of  tar  to  harden  it ;  this 
changes  the  color  from  gray  to  a  dingy  yellowish- 
brown  tint.  The  article  is  then  stored,  and  7  or 
8  ooats  of  ramish  are  laid  on  (with  a  stttving  after 
eaeb),  which  are  cleared  off  each  time,  any  eqnaU 
ities  of  snrfaee  being  finally  remored  with  pamice- 
stone.  The  number  of  drying  processes  the  arti- 
eles  have  to  go  through  oonsnme  so  mnch  time, 
that  it  takes  3  or  4  weeks  to  fit  them  for  omamen* 
tation,  which  is  applied  in  bronse-powder,  gold, 
or  color,  and,  for  many  articles,  also  in  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  ornamentation  of  these  artiolee  is 
sometimes  effected  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
painter's  art. 

The  gold-leaf  Is  laid  on  with  a  solution  of  isin- 
glass in  water,  the  design  then  pencilled  on  with 
aspbaltum,  the  superfiuous  gold  removed  with  a 
dossil  of  cotton  dipped  in  water,  which  leaves  in- 
tact the  parts  touched  with  asphaltum,  and  the 
latter  finally  removed  with  essence  of  turpentine. 
Afler  tbe  application  of  every  coat  of  color  or 
Tarnish,  tbe  object  so  colored  or  varnished  is  dried 
in  an  oven  or  chatgber,  called  a  stove,  and  heated 
by  flues  to  as  high  a  temperature  as  can  safely  be 
employed  without  injuring  the  sirticles,  or  causing 
the  var.nish  to  blister. 

For  black  grounds,  drop  ivory-black  mixed  with 
dark-colored  anime  varnish  Is  used ;  for  colored 
grounds,  the  ordinary  painters'  colors,  ground  with 
linseed-oil  or  turpentme,  and  mixed  with  anime 
Tsunish. 

The  colors  are  protected  against  atmospheric 
influences,  and  msule  to  shine  with  greater  bril- 
liancy, by  2  or  3  eoats  of  copal  or  anime  varnish. 
Superior  articles  receive  as  many  as  6  or  0  ooats 
of  vaminh,  and  are  finally  polished. 

Tbe  ornamentation  of  all  sucb  articles  as  come 
under  the  head  of  toilet  wares  is  effeeted  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  painting  with  the  oamers-hair 
pencil/ or  some  fitting  substitute;  where  imitation 
of  woods  or  marble  Is  intended,  the  ordinary 
grainers'  tools  are  used.  Many  patterns  are  pro- 
duced upon  the  various  articles  by  "transfer 
printing."  Designs  in  mother-of-pearl  are  laid 
on  with  black  varnish;  the  article  is  then  var- 
nished all  over,  dried,  then  rubbed  down  over  the 
design  with  pumice-stone ;  another  coat  of  varnish 
is  then  laid  on,  dried,  and  the  part  covering  the 
design  again  rubbed  off  with  pumiee-stone ;  and 
thus  several  eoau  are  laid  on,  until  all  the  surface 
is  level  with  that  of  the  design.  Ornamental  lines, 
writing,  ete.,  are  laid  on  with  color.  The  inlay- 
ing with  mother-of-pearl  is  a  laborious  business, 
owing  to  the  small  siie  of  the  pieces  at  the  artist's 
disposal,  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  a  proper 
distribution  and  fitting  of  lights  and  shades. 

On  a  Black  Vdmitk/or  Zme. 

M.  Boettger  describes  a  process  for  covering 
sine  with  a  chemical,  adherent,  velvet- blaek  var- 
nish. Dissolve  2  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of 
oopper  and  3  parts  of  crystallised  chloride  in  64 


parts  of  distilled  water;  add  8  parte  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1*10  density.  Into  this  liquid 
plunge  tbe  sine,  previously  scoured  with  fine 
sand ;  then  wash  tbe  metal  with  water,  and  diy  it 
rapidly. 

Protection  of  Iron  and  Steel, 

Moderately-heated  benzine  dissolves  half  ite 
weight  of  wax ;  and  if  this  solution  be  carefully 
applied  to  the  tool  with  a  brush,  the  evaporation 
leaves  a  very  adhesive  and  permanent  coating  of 
wax,  which  will  preserve  the  metal  even  from  the 
action  of  acid  vapors. 

Vamteh  need/or  Indian  Skielde. 

Shields  made  in  Silhet,  in  Bengal,  are  noted 
throughout  India,  for  tbe  lustre  and  durability  of 
tbe  black  varnish  with  which  they  are  covered. 
Silhet  shields  eonstitute,  therefore,  no  inconsider- 
able article  of  traffic,  being  in  request  among 
natives  who  carry  arms,  and  retain  the  ancient 
predilection  for  the  scimitar  and  buckler.  The 
varnish  is  composed  of  the  expressed  juice  of  tbe 
marking-nut,  Semeearpue  anacardium,  and  that 
of  another  kindred  fruit,  Holigama  longi/oUa, 

The  shell  of  the  Semeearptte  anacardium  eon- 
tains  between  its  integuments  numerous  cells, 
filled  with  a  black,  acrid,  resinous  juice,  which 
likewise  is  found,  though  less  abundantly,  in  tbe 
wtiod  of  the  tree.  It  is  commonly  employed  as 
an  Indelible  ink,  to  mark  all  sorts  of  cotton  cloth. 
The  color  is  fixed  with  quicklime.  The  cortical 
part  of  the  fruit  of  Holigama  hngi/olia  likewisie 
contains  between  ite  laminse  numerous  cells,  fillet 
with  a  black,  thick,  acrid  fluid.  The  natives  cf 
Malabar  extract  by  incision,  with  which  they  var- 
nish targets. 

To  prepare  the  Tamisb  aoeording  tc  the  method 
practised  in  Silhet,  the  nute  of  the  Semeearpue 
anaeardium,  and  tbe  berries  of  the  Holigama 
loMgi/olia,  having  been  steeped  for  a  month  in 
clear  water,  are  cut  transversely,  and  pressed  in 
a  mill.  Tbe  expressed  juice  of  each  is  kept  for 
several  months,  teking  off  the  scum  from  time  to 
time.  Afterwards  the  liquor  is  decanted,  and  two 
parte  of  the  one  are  added  to  one  part  of  the  other, 
to  be  used  as  varnish.  Other  proportions  of  in- 
grediente  are  sometimes  employed,  but  in  all  the 
resinous  juice  of  the  Semecarpue  predominates. 
The  varnhph  is  laid  on  like  paint,  and  when  dry  is 
polished  by  rubbing  it  with  an  agate  or  smooth 
pebble.  This  varnish  also  prevente  destruction 
of  wood.  eto.  by  the  white  ant. 

To  Vamiih  Silver  Leaf  like  Gold, 
Fix  the  leaf  on  the  subject,  similar  to  gold  leaf, 
by  tbe  interposition  of  proper  glutinous  matters; 
spread  tbe  varnish  upon  the  piece  with  a  pencib 
When  the  first  coat  is  dry  wash  the  piece  again 
and  again  with  the  varnish  till  the  color  appears 
sufficiently  deep.  What  is  called  gilt-leather,  and 
many  picture-frames,  have  no  other  than  this  gild- 
ing; washing  them  with  a  little  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  affords  a  proof  of  this,  tbe  spirit  dissolving 
the  varnish,  and  leaving  the  silver-leaf  of  ite  own 
whiteness.  For  plain  frames  thick  tin- foil  may 
be  used  instead  of  silver.  The  tin-leaf,  fixed  on 
the  piece  with  glue,  is  to  be  burnished,  then  pol- 
ished with  emery  and  a  fine  linen  cloth,  and  after- 
wards with  putty  applied  in  the  same  manner; 
being  then  lacquered  over  with  varnish  6  or  0 
times,  it  looks  very  neatly  like  burnished  gold. 
The  same  varnish,  made  with  a  less  proportion  of 
coloring  materials,  is  applied  also  on  works  of 
brass,  both  for  heightening  the  color  of  the  metal 
to  a  resemblance  with  that  of  gold,  and  for  pre- 
serving it  from  being  tarnished  by  the  air. 
To  Recover  VamieK 
Clear  off  the  filth  with  a  lye  made  of  potash,  and 
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the  ashes  of  the  lees  of  wine;  then  Uke  48  ob.  of 
potosh  and  16  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  ashes,  and 
put  tbem  into  6  qts.  of  water,  and  this  eompletes 
thelje. 

To  Poluk  Vamish. 

This  is  effeeted  with  pumioe-stone  and  tripoU 
•arth.  The  pumiee-stone  must  be  reduoed  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  pnt  apon  a  pieoe  of  serge 
moistened  with  water:  with  this  rnb  lightly  and 
equally  the  varnish  sabstanee.  The  tripoli  mast 
also  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  put 
upon  a  clean  woollen  eloth,  moistened  with  olive- 
oil,  with  which  the  polishing  is  to  be  performed. 
The  Tarnish  is  then  to  be  wiped  off  with  soft  linen, 
and  when  quite  dfy  cleaned  with  starch  or  Spanish 
white,  and  rubbed  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

/Voeetf /or  giving  pariow  OhjeeU  o  Pearlg  Ltutre, 
To  produce  the  iridescence  of  mother-of-^pearl 
on  stone,  glass,  metal,  resin,  paper,  silk,  leather, 
ete.,  Reinsch  adopU  the  following  process :  2  parU 
of  solution  of  copal,  2  parts  of  that  of  sandarao, 
and  4  parts  of  solution  of  Damara  resin  (equal 
parts  of  resin  and  absolute  alcohol)  are  mixed 
with  half  their  rolnme  of  oil  of  bergamot  or  hmw- 
mary.  This  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the 
thioknest  of  oastor-oiL    If  thia  Tarnish  be  then 


drawn,  by  means  of  a  feather  or  bmali,  oT«r  thm 
surface  of  some  water,  it  will  form  a  beautiful  irv 
descent  pellicle.  This  fllm  is  now  to  be  applied  t« 
the  objects  which  are  to  be  rendered  irideeeeat. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  contained,  on 
which  the  pelHcle  has  been  produced,  must  tber»> 
fore  be  as  large  as  or  larger  than  these  objects. 
The  water  should  have  about  5  per  cent,  of  pare 
solution  of  lime  added  to  it;  its  temperatare 
should  be  kept  at  about  72®.  The  objeota  are 
dried  in  the  air. 

To  Prevent  the  Formation  of  Fnmgi  in  7?m&rr. 

The  following  paint  has  been  found  auoeeasfol : 
Flour  of  solphur,  3088  grs. ;  common  linaeed-oil, 
2084  grs. ;  refined  oil  of  manganese,  463  gn. 
Prenention  of  Botting  of  Wood. 

Take  60  parts  of  rosin,  40  of  finely  powdered 
ehalk,300  parts  or  less  of  line,  white,  sharp  sand, 
4  parts  of  Hnsced-oil,  1  part  of  native  red  oxide 
of  copper,  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  First 
heat  the  rosin,  chalk,  sand  and  oil.  In  an  iron 
boiler;  then  add  the  oxide,  and,  with  ear«,  the 
acid.  Stir  the  composition  carefully,  and  apply 
while  hot.  If  too  thick,  add  more  oU.  This  coat- 
ing, when  -oold  a&d  diy,  forma  a  ramiah  haid  a* 
stone. 


CEMENTS. 


B^rmnlie  Mortar. 

Slaked  lime,  1  bn. ;  calcined  day,  U  !>«• ;  washed 
sand,  li  bn. 

Oonereto. 

Unslaked  lime,  3  bn. ;  aand,  8  bn. ;  grarel,  2  bn. ; 
broken  stone,  4  bu. 

Cement, 

Hydraulic  cement,  6  bo.  (6-5  London,  or  2  New 
Tork  bbl.) ;  safld,  6  bn.  This  amount  will  suffioe 
to  lay  1,000  bricks  or  2  perches  of  stone. 

JVorCora. 

1.  Stone  lime  (unslaked),  1  bn. ;  aand,  8  bn. 
8.  Stone  lime  (unslaked),  1  bn. ;  grarel,  10  bn. 

Beton 
Is  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  concrete.    It  is 
made  in  the  same  way,  using  hydranlio  initead 
of  common  mortar. 

IfdMlte. 

Sand,  100  Iba. ;  marble-dust,  100  lbs. ;  freestone, 
100  lbs. ;  red  lead  (minium),  8  lbs. ;  litharge,  8  lbs. ; 
linseed-oil,  21  pts. 

Genuine  Boman  Cement, 

Or  poiinolana,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Vesn- 
rins,  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  filica,  clay,  and 
lime,  which  has  been  calcined  by  the  volcano.  It 
is  used  mixed  with  lime  and  sand.  The  following 
is  the  formula  of  Vitmvius :  12  parts  possnolana 
well  powdered,  6  sharp  sand  well  washed,  9  rich 
lime,  recently  slaked.  It  has  the  power  of  rapidly 
hardening  under  water. 

Artificial  Portland  Cement, 

One  hundred  lbs.  of  pure,  dry  chalk  is  moist- 
ened and  ground  in  a  mill  with  exoeaa  of  water; 
to  this  is  added  187^  lbs.  of  pure  alluvial  clay,  and 
the  two  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  mix- 
ture is  made  into  balls,  which  are  dried  and  enl- 
elned  in  an  ordinary  lime*kibu 


Boeendede  Cemtnt 

Is  made  by  calcining  the  limestone  or 
stone,  found  above  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and 
below  the  Utioa  slate  of  the  New  Tork  survey.  It 
consists  of  silica,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  with  some  salts  of  potash  and  soda.  The 
stone  is  found  in  eastern  i7ew  YorlCi  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

Artijieial  HydremUo  Cemente 

Are  made  1,  by  combining  thoroughly  slaked  lime 
with  from  10  to  40  per  oent.  nnbnrnt  clay,  and 
bumiBg  the  mixture  in  a  kiln ;  2,  by  grinding 
clay  and  chalk  as  directed  above  for  Portland 
Cement;  8,  by  makinr  artifieial  poaanolana  from 
calcareona  sand  and  clay,  and  calcining  it;  4,  by 
the  use  of  ailieate  of  soda:  8  or  10  per  cent  of  a 
solution  of  the  consistence  of  thin  syipp,  ia  to  be 
mixed  with  mortar  of  fat  lime. 

Cement  for  Boome. 

A  eoat  of  oxide  of  aino  (sine  white)  mixed  with 
aise,  is  appUed  to  the  widl,  ceiling  or  wainscot; 
over  this,  one  of  chloride  of  sine,  prepared  in  the 
aame  way.  The  two  nnife  and  form  a  oemeal 
smooth  and  polished  as  gli 


ParaliM  Cement, 

Take  nnaaKed  cnrd  of  akimmed  milk,  praaa  the 
whey  out,  dry  and  pnlrerise,  and  warm  over  a 
atove.  Of  thia,  90  parta;  eaustio  quicklime^  in 
fine  powder,  10  parta ;  powdered  camphor,  1  part 
Mix  intimately  and  keep  in  email  bottlea  eorked 
perfectly  tight  To  use,  mix  the  required  amount 
with  water  with  a  palette-knife,  and  apply  inune- 
diately. 

To  make  Cemeni  for  Floore, 

Barthen  floors  are  commonly  made  of  lean: 
and  Bometimea,  eapeeially  to  make  malt  on,  or 
lime  and  brook-aaod,  and  gnn-dnat  or  anTil-dust 
from  the  forge.    The  manner  of  makk^  earthea 
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floors  for  plain  eonntry  hftbitationa  is  u  follows : 
take  i  lime  and  ^  eoal-ashes  well  sifted,  with  a 
■ntall  quantity  of  loam  day ;  mix  the  whole  to- 
gether and  temper  it  well  with  water,  making  it 
up  into  a  heap;  let  it  lie  a  week  or  10  days  and 
then  temper  it  over  again.    After  this,  heap  it  up 
for  3  or  4  days,  and  repeat  the  tempering  very 
high  till  it  becomes  smooth,  yielding,  tough  and 
^luey.     The  ground  being  then  levelled,  lay  the 
fli>or  therewith  about  2^  or  3  in.  thick,  making  it 
anaooth  with  a  trowel.    The  hotter  the  season  is, 
the  better;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  it 
-will   make  the  bet»t  floor  for  houses,  especially 
B»  alt-houses. 

P€ui^§  Compontion  /or  Roofing  Suildingt, 

Take  the  hardest  and  purest  limestone  (white 

marble  is  to  be  preferred),  free  from  sand,  day  or 

other  matter;  oaleine  it  in  a  rererberatory  furnace, 

pulverize  and  pass  through  a  sieve.    One  part,  by 

weighty  is  to  oe  mixed  with  2  parts  of  day  well 

haked  and  similarly  pnlverized,  conducting  the 

whole  operation  with  gpreat  care.    This  forms  the 

first  powder.    The  seoond  is  to  be  made  of  1  part 

of  calcined  and  pulverised  gypsum,  to  whicn  is 

added  2  parts  of  day  baked  and  pulverised.  These 

two  powders  are  to  be  combined  and  intimately 

incorporated,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  mixture. 

When  it  is  to  be  used,  mix  it  with  about  i  part 

of  its  weight  of  water,  added  gradually,  stirring 

the  mass  well  the  whole  time,  until  it  forms  a  thick 

paste,  in  which  state  it  is  to  be  spread  like  mortar 

upon  the  desired  surface.     It  becomes  in  time  as 

hard  as  stone,  allows  no  moisture  to  penetrate, 

and  is  not  cracked  by  heat.    When  well  prepared 

it  will  last  any  length  of  time.  When  in  its  plastic 

or  soft  state,  it  may  be  colored  of  any  desired  tint 

Zeiodelite, 
Zeiodelite  is  made  by  mixing  together  19  lbs. 
of  sulphur  and  42  lbs.  of  pulverised  stoneware 
and  glass.    The  mixture  is  exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat,  which  melts  the  sulphur,  and  then  the  mass 
is  stirred  till  it  becomes  thoroughly  homogeneous, 
when  it  is  run  into  suitable  moulds  and  allowed 
•to  cool.     This  preparation  is  proof  against  acids 
in  general,  whatever  their  degree  of  concentration, 
and  will  last  an  indefinite  time.   It  melts  at  about 
248°,  and  may  be  re-employed  without  loss  of  any 
of  its  qualities,  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  change 
the  form  of  an  apparatus,  by  melting  at  a  gentle 
heat  and  operating  as  with  asphalte.    At  230°  it 
becomes  as  compact  as  stone,  and  therefore  pre- 
serves its  solidity  in  boiling  water.     Slabs  of  sei- 
odelite  may  be  Joined  by  introducing  between 
them  some  of  the  paste  heated  to  892°,  which 
will  melt  the  edges  of  the  slabs,  and  when  the 
whole  becomes  cold  it  will  present  one  uniform 
piece.    Chambers  lined  with  leiodelite,  in  place 
of  lead,  the  inventor  says,  will  enable  manufac- 
turers to  produce  acids  free  from  nitrate  and  sul- 
phate of  lead.    The  cost  will  be  only  one-fifth  the 
price  of  lead.    The  compound  is  siso  said  to  loe 
superior  to  hydraulic  lime  for  uniting  stone  and 
resisting  the  action  of  water. 

To  make  Cfemmtt/or  OatnaU, 

Take  1  part  of  iron  filings,  reduced  to  sifted 
powder,  S  parts  of  silica,  4  parts  of  red  day,  the 
same  quantity  of  pulverised  brick,  and  2  parts  of 
hot  lime;  the  whole  measured  by  weight  and  not 
by  bulk. 

Pat  the  mixture  into  a  large  wooden  tub,  in  or- 
der that  nothing  foreign  may  be  introduced  into 
it  If  snfBcient  water  is  pound  out  to  extinguish 
the  lime  and  give  a  degree  of  liqnidness  to  the 
cement,  and  if  all  the  component  parts  are  briskly 
stirred,  a  great  degree  of  heat  will  be  emitted  from 
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the  lime,  and  an  intimate  union  formed  by  the 
heat. 

Cement /or  Caet'Tron, 

In  mixing  cement  for  cast-iron,  put  1  oi.  of 
sal  ammoniac  to  each  hundredweight  of  borings, 
and  use  it  without  allowing  it  to  heat  Multiply 
the  length  of  any  Joint  in  ft  by  the  breadth  in 
in.,  by  the  thickness  in  eighths,  and  by  3 ;  the  pro- 
duct will  be  the  weight  of  dry  borings,  in  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  required  to  make  cement  to  fill  that 
Joint  nearly. 

Or,  take  of  sal  ammoniac,  2  os. ;  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, 1  01. ;  dean  oast-iron  borings  or  filings,  16 
OS. :  mix  them  well  in  a  mortar,  and  keep  them 
dry.  When  required  for  use,  take  1  pert  of  this 
powder  and  20  parts  of  dean  iron  borings  or  fil- 
ings, mix  thoroughly  in  a  mortar,  make  the  mix- 
ture into  a  stiff  paste  with  a  little  water,  and  apply 
it  between  the  Joints,  and  screw  them  together. 
A  little  fine  grindstone  sand  added  improves  the 
cement. 

A  mixture  of  white  paint  with  red  lead,  spread 
on  canvas  or  woollen,  and  placed  between  the 
Joints,  is  best  adapted  for  Joints  that  require  to 
be  often  separated. 

In  100  lbs.  of  iron  borings  mix  1  oi.  of  flowert 
of  sulphur,  and  add  1  os.  of  sal  ammoniac,  dia- 
solved  in  hot  water. 

To  Pre»erve/or  Uee. 

Pack  it  close  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  cover  with 
water. 

jPor  Mending  Iron  BetorU, 

Fifteen  lbs.  fl re-day,  1  lb.  saleratus,  with  water 
sufficient  to  make  a  thick  paste.  This  mixture 
must  be  applied  to  the  broken  part  of  the  retort 
when  the  retort  is  at  a  good  working  heat:  after 
this  has  been  done,  cover  it  with  fine  coal  dust,  and 
charge  the  retort  for  working. 

Cement /or  Buek-toork  and  Reeemoire. 

Where  a  great  quantity  of  cement  is  wanted 
for  coarser  uses,  the  coal-ash  mortar  (or  Welsh 
tarras)  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  and  will  hold  ex- 
tremely well,  not  only  where  it  is  constantly  kept 
wet  or  dry,  but  even  where  it  is  sometimes  dry 
and  at  others  wet ;  but  where  it  is  liable  to  be  ex- 
posed to  wet  and  frost,  this  cement  should,  at  its 
being  laid  on,  be  suffered  to  dry  thoroughly  befoie 
any  moisture  has  access  to  it;  and,  in  that  case.  It 
will  likewise  be  a  great  improvement  to  tmnper  it 
with  the  blood  of  any  beast 

The  mortar  must  be  formed  of  1  part  lime  and 
2  parts  of  well- sifted  coal-ashes,  and  they  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed  by  being  beaten  together;  for 
on  the  perfect  commixture  of  the  ingredients  the 
goodness  of  the  composition  depends. 

To  make  Mortar, 

Mortar  is  composed  of  quicklime  and  sand,  re- 
duced to  a  paste  with  water.  The  lime  ought  to 
be  pure,  completely  free  from  carbonic  add,  and 
in  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder ;  the  sand  should 
be  free  from  clay,  partly  in  the  state  of  fine  sand, 
and  partly  in  that  of  gravel ;  the  water  should  be 
pure,  and,  if  previously  saturated  with  lime,  so 
much  the  better.  The  best  proportions  are  3  parts 
of  fine,  and  4  parts  of  coarse  sand,  1  part  of  quick* 
lime,  recently  slaked,  and  as  little  water  as  pos. 
sible.  There  should  always  be  enough  water 
added  at  firet;  if  water  is  added  after  the  slaking 
has  begun,  it  will  be  chilled  and  the  mortar  lumpy. 

The  addition  of  burnt  bones  improves  mortar 
by  giving  it  tenacity  and  renders  it  less  apt  to 
craek  in  drying;  but  they  ought  never  to  exceed  i 
of  the  lime  employed. 

When  a  little  manganese  is  added  to  mortar,  it 
acquires  the  important  property  of  hardening 
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Wider  waUr;  w  tlMl  it  nay  be  eMpleyed  in  o<m- 
gtmoting  those  edtfioet  wbieh  are  oonntantly  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  water.  Liinestone  is  ofteo 
eembined  with  maagaiiese ;  in  that  eaae  it  beoomes 
brown  liy  ealeioation. 

Titnitimn  CftmemL 
This  is  eoaiposed  of  S  parts  of  lime,  1  of  sand, 
and  S  of  wood-ashes ;  these  iogpredieotf  are  mixed 
vp  with  oil  and  water  alternately,  till  they  oom* 
pose  a  paste  of  the  desired  eonsistenej. 

TTater-CMMwl,  or  Sluceo, 

Take  66  lbs.  of  pure  eoarse  sand,  42  lbs.  ef  pare 
teesnnd;  mix  them  together,  and  moisten  them 
thoroaghly  with  lime-water;  to  the  wetted  sand 
add  14  lbs.  of  pare  ftesh-bnmt  lime,  and  while  beat- 
ing them  np  together  add,  in  sneeessiTO  portions, 
14  lbs.  of  bone-ash.  The  quioker  and  more  per* 
Ibetly  these  materials  are  beaten  together,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  used,  the  better  will  be  the  oement ; 
Ibr  some  kinds  of  work  it  will  be  better  to  nse  fine 
sand  alone,  and  for  others  coarse  sand,  remember- 
ing ihe  fioer  the  sand  is  the  greater  quantity  of 
Hme  is  to  be  employed. 

To  mako  a  Firt  and  Watw-'proo/  Commit, 

To  i  pt  of  rinegar  add  the  same  qnantity  of 
milk ;  separate  the  cnrd,  and  mix  the  whey  with 
the  whites  of  6  eggs ;  beat  it  well  together,  and 
sift  into  it  a  salBoieat  qnantity  of  quicklime,  to 
oonTert  it  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paste. 
Broken  vessels  mended  with  this  oement  never 
afterwards  separate,  for  it  resists  the  action  of  both 
fire  and  water. 

Twkiok  Cowiomt  for  Joining  MetaU,  Ola»$t  cfe. 

Bissolre  mastic  in  as  much  spirit  of  wine  as 
will  suffice  to  render  it  liqoii ;  in  another  vessel 
dissolve  as  much  isinglass  (which  has  been  pre- 
Tionsly  soaked  in  water  till  it  is  swollen  and  soft) 
in  brandy  as  will  make  2  oi.  by  measure  of  strong 
glue,  and  add  two  small  bits  of  gum-galbanum  or 
ammoniacom,  which  must  be  rubbed  or  ground 
till  they  are  dissolved ;  then  mix  the  whole  with  a 
suifieient  heat ;  keep  it  in  a  phial  stoppedi  and  when 
it  it  to  be  used  set  it  in  hot  water. 

Solution  of  India'rubber, 

A  solution  of  eaoutehonc,  or  India>mbber,  for 
repairing  india-rubber  shoes,  is  prepared  in  the 
Ibllowittg  manner :  Cut  2  IIm.  of  eaontohouo  into 
thin,  small  slices ;  put  them  in  a  vessel  of  tinned 
dioet-iron,  and  pour  over  12  to  14  lbs.  of  sulphide 
of  carbon.  For  the  promotion  of  solution  place 
the  vessel  in  another  containing  water  previously 
heated  up  to  about  86^  Fahr.  The  solution  will 
take  place  promptly,  but  the  fluid  will  thicken 
Teiy  soon,  and  thus  render  the  application  dilB- 
oul^  if  not  impossible.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
thickening  and  difficulty,  a  solution  of  caoutchouc 
and  rosin  (colophony)  in  spirits  of  turpentine  must 
be  added  to  the  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  sulphide 
of  carbon,  and  in  such  quantity  that  the  mixture 
obtains  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste.  The  so- 
lution of  caoutchouc  and  rosin  in  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine should  be  prepared  as  follows :  Cut  1  lb.  of 
eaoutohouc  into  thin,  small  slices ;  heat  them  in  a 
tuitable  vessel  over  »  moderate  coal  fire,  until  the 
eaoutchouc  beoomes  fluid ;  then  add  i  lb.  of  pow- 
dered rosin,  and  melt  both  materliils  at  a  mod- 
erate heat  When  these  materials  are  perfeetly 
fluid,  then  gradually  add  S  or  4  lbs.  of  spirit  of 
turpentine  in  small  portions,  and  stir  well.  By 
the  addition  of  the  last  S4»lution,  the  rapid  thick- 
ening and  hardening  of  the  compound  will  be  pre- 
^sented,  and  a  mixture  obtained  fully  answering 
the  purpose  of  gluing  together  rabber  surfaoee,  etc. 

Marine  Ol%te, 

Out  S  parts  India-rubber  into  small  pieosi^  and 


dissolve  It  by  heal  and  agitatieB  in  24  parte  at 
oold  naphtha,  chloroform,  er  bensine;  add  to  this 
64  parts  of  powdered  shellac,  and  heat  the  whole 
with  constant  stirring  until  the  shellae  is  dissolr ed ; 
then  pour  it  while  hot  on  metal  plates,  to  form 
sheets.  When  used  it  must  be  hented  to  248* 
Falir.,  and  applied  with  a  brush. 
Wnttr-'prot^  Oino. 

Fine  shreds  of  India-rubber  dissolred  in  warm 
oopal  varnish,  make  a  water-proof  cemnnt  for  wood 
and  leather. 

Another, — Glue,  12  os.;  water,  snflieient  to  dis- 
solve it ;  add  S  OS.  of  rosin,  melt  them  together, 
and  add  4  parts  of  turpentine  or  bensineu  Tnls 
should  be  done  in  a  ea^^ter's  glae-pot,  to  avoid 
homing. 

A  Now  Cement 

M.  Edmund  Davy  prepares  a  new  eement,  which 
is  well  spoken  of,  by  melting  in  an  iron  Teasel 
equal  parts  of  eommon  pitch  and  gntta-perefaa.  It 
is  kept  either  liquid  under  water,  or  aolid  to  bo 
meltod  jwhen  wanted.  It  is  not  attacked  by  wa- 
ter, and  adheres  firmly  to  wood,  stone,  giaas,  pore^ 
lain,  ivory,  leather,  parchment- paper,  featbeia, 
wool,  cotton,  hemp,  and  linen  fabrics^  and  eves  to 
varnish. 

Aquaria  ComonU 

One  part,  by  meesure,  of  lithaige;  1  part  plaa- 
ter  of  Parisj  1  part  fine  beaeh-sand  ,*  i  part  fino 
powdered  rosin ;  mix  all  together.  This  naay  bo 
kept  for  years,  while  dry,' in  a  well-oorked  bottle; 
when  used,  make  in  a  putty  with  boiled  liDoeed- 
oil ;  a  little  patent  dryer  may  be  used  ;  it  will  stand 
water  at  onee^  either  salt  or  freslu 

Ne¥t  Onttomperdka  Cemente, 

For  uniting  sheet  gutta-percha  to  «ilk  or  other 
fabrics :  Qntta-percha,40  lbs. ;  caoutchoue,  3  lbs.; 
sfaellao,  8  lbs.;  Canada  balsam,  or  Venice  turpen- 
tine, 14  lbs. ;  liquid  styrax,  36  Iba ;  gum  mastis^ 
4  lbs.;  oxide  of  lead,  1  lb. 

For  uniting  sheet  gutta-pereha  to  leather,  at 
soles  of  shoes,  etc :  Qutta-peroha,  50  lbs. ;  Venice 
turpentine,  40  lbs. ;  shellae,  4  lbs. ;  oaoutehone^  1 
lb. ;  liquid  styrax,  6  lbs. 

JUetaUie  CemmO, 

A  metallic  cement,  whioh  answers  fbr  all  pmw 
poses  and  becomes  hard  in  tiie  heat,  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  following  way :  One  bundled  parts 
of  oxide  of  sine,  with  the  same  quantity  of  aul- 

f»hate  of  lead,  are  triturated  with  30  parts  of 
inseed-oil,  and  then  a  mixture  consisting  of  100 
parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  100  parti 
of  peroxide  of  iron  added  until  the  mass  forms  a 
stiiT  dough.  This  is  beaten  in  a  mortar  for  12 
hours,  during  which  the  remainder  ot  the  above 
mixture  of  iron  and  manganese  is  added  by  da^ 
grees.  The  goodness  of  the  cement  may  be  re* 
cognised  by  its  not  erumbling  when  rolled  out  be- 
tween the  fingers. 

Cement  for  SUtneware,  fiy  M.  jfftller. 
Gelatine  is  allowed  to  swell  in  oold  vrater,  the 
Jelly  warmed,  and  so  much  recently-slaked  lime 
added  as  is  requisite  to  render  the  mass  sufficiently 
thick  for  the  purpose.  A  thin  coating  of  this  eo. 
ment  is  spread  while  warm  over  the  gently-heated 
surfaces  of  fracture  of  the  articles,  and  let  dry 
under  a  strong  preesura.  What  eoies  out  is  re- 
moved directly  with  a  moist  rag. 

Yatee'  Water-proof  CemenL 

T'.ike  of  the  best  glue  4  oa. ;  of  ieinglaas,  2  oa, 
an«i  dissolve  them  in  mild  ale  over  a  ^ow  firs,  In 
a  common  glue-kettle,  to  the  consistency  of  strong 
glue,  when  1^  os.  of  well  iMiled  linseed-oil  must  • 
be  gradually  added,  and  the  whole  be  well  mixed 
by  stirring.    When  cold  and  made  into  eakes  it 
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iblM  In^ift-nbber.  Wheo  wanted  for  qm, 
dUflolTa  A  piece  of  it  in  %  proportionate  quantity 
«f  ale.  This  oement  u  applicable  to  all  JoinU  of 
wood,  to  Join  eartbenware»  ebiaa»  glass.  It  is  an 
ezoellent  oement  for  leathery  for  harness,  bands 
for  machinery,  ete.  The  joints  of  these  are  to  be 
prepared  as  if  for  sewing,  the  oement  to  be  ap- 
plied hot,  layings  a  weight  upon  each  joint  as  it  is 
vnde,  in  which  state  it  is  to  be  left  6  boors,  when 
the  joints  will  be  found  nearly  as  firm  as  if  they 
were  of  an  entire  pfeee.  By  adding  a  little  tow 
to  the  above,  yon  baTo  aa  esMoUent  oement  for 
leaks  in  oasks,  eto^  ete. 

Cfommum  Cement  for  Jaimng  Alabaster,  MarhU, 
PorpkjfTf,  and  odier  Stonee, 

Take  of  beeswax  2  Ibe.,  and  of  resin  1  lb. ;  melt 
tbem,  and  add  1^  lbs.  of  the  same  kind  of  matter, 
powdered,  as  the  body  to  be  cemented  is  eomposed 
of,  strewing  it  into  the  melted  mixture,  and  stir- 
ring them  well  together,  and  afterwards  kneading 
the  mass  in  water,  that  the  powder  may  be  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  wax  and  resin.  The 
proportion  of  the  powdered  matter  may  be  Taried 
where  required,  in  order  to  bring  the  cement 
nearer  to  the  oolor  of  the  body  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. 

This  eement  must  be  heated  when  applied,  as 
Also  the  parts  of  the  snbjeet  to  be  eemented  to- 
gether, and  care  must  be  taken,  likewise^  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  dry. 

To  make  Lutee, 

These  are  used  for  seoaring  the  Jnnetare  of  tcs- 
■els  in  distillations  and  sublimations.  For  the 
distillation  of  water,  linen  dipped  in  a  thin  paste 
of  floor  and  water  is  sufBcient.  A  lute  of  greater 
aeourity  is  eomposed  of  quieklime,  made  into  a 
paste  with  the  whites  of  eggs.  Por  the  security 
of  very  corrosive  vapors,  clay  finely  powdered  and 
sifted,  made  into  a  paste  with  boiled  linseed-oil, 
must  be  applied  to  the  Juncture,  which  must  be 
afterwards  covered  with  slips  of  linen,  dipped  in 
the  pasts  of  quicklime  and  the  whites  of  eggs. 
The  lute  must  be  perfectly  dried  before  the  ves- 
mIs  are  used,  or  else  the  heat  may  cause  it  to  diy 
too  quickly,  and  thereby  eause  the  lute  to  crack. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  repaired  by  applying  fVesh 
lute  in  the  oraoks,  and  suffering  it  to  dry  gradu- 
ally.  Vessels  whieh  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  na- 
ked fire  are  frequently  coated  to  resint  the  effects 
of  the  heat,  the  best  eoating  for  which  purpose 
consists  in  dissolving  3  os.  of  borax  in  1  pt.  of 
boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  as  much 
slaked  lime  as  is  necessary  to  form  a  thin  paste. 
The  vessel  must  be  covered  all  over  with  it  by 
means  of  a  painter's  brttsh,  and  then  suffered  to 
dry.  It  must  then  be  covered  with  a  thin  paste 
of  lin«eed-oil  and  slaked  lime,  exeept  the  neck. 
In  3  or  3  days  it  will  dry  of  itself,  and  the  retort 
will  then  bear  the  greatest  fire  without  cracking. 
The  oraeks  of  ehen^oal  vessels  may  be  seoared  by 
the  second  lute. 

To  make  Portable  Olue. 

Take  1  lb.  of  the  best  glue,  boQ  and  strain  it 
very  clear;  boil  likewise  4  os*  of  isinglass,  put  it 
in  ibdonble  glue-pot,  with  ^  lb.  of  fine  brown  sugar, 
and  boil  it  pretty  thiok ;  then  pour  it  into  moulds ; 
when  cold,  cut  and  dry  them  in  small  pieces.  This 
glue  is  very  useful  to  draughtsmen,  architects, 
etc.,  as  it  immediatelv  dilutes  in  warm  water,  and 
fMtens  the  paper  without  the  process  of  damping. 

To  autke  Olne  tkat  will  Reeiet  Moieture, 

Dissolve  gum  sandarao  and  mastic,  of  each,  3 
•i.,  in  1  pt  of  spirit  of  wine,  adding  about  1  oi. 
of  dear  torpentiae.  Then  take  equal  parts  of  isin- 
glsas  Mid  panhinaBl  glue,  made  aooording  to  the 


direetions  in  the  preeeding  artiole^  and  having  ' 
beaten  the  isinglass  into  small  bits,  and  reduoed 
the  glue  to  tlie  same  state,  pour  the  solution  of  tha 
gums  upon  them,  and  melt  the  whole  in  a  vessel 
well  covered,  avoiding  so  great  a  beat  as  that  of 
boiling  water.  When  melted,  strain  the  glna 
through  a  coarse  linen  doth,  and  then  put  it  again 
over  the  fire,  adding  about  1  os.  of  powdeied 
glass. 

This  preparation  may  be  best  managed  by  hang- 
ing the  vessel  in  boiling  water,  which  will  prevent 
the  matter  burning  to  the  vessel,  or  the  spirit  of 
wine  from  taking  fire,  and  Indeed  it  is  better  te 
use  the  same  method  for  all  the*  evaporation  of 
nicer  glues  and  sises ;  but,  in  that  ease,  less  water 
than  the  proportion  directed,  should  be  added  to  > 
the  materials. 

Another  Method, 

A  very  strong  glue,  that  will  resist  water,  may 
be  also  made  by  adding  i  lb.  of  common  glue,  or 
isinglass  glue,  to  3  qts.  of  skimmed  milk,  and  then 
evaporating  the  mixture  to  the  due  oonsisteooe  of 
the  glue. 

To  make  Parehmtnt  Olue, 

Take  1  lb.  of  parebment,  and  boil  it  in  6  qts.  of 
water,  till  the  quantity  be  reduced  to  1  qt.  ,*  strain 
off  the  fluid  IVom  the  dregs,  and  then  boil  it  again 
till  it  be  of  the  consistence  of  glue. 

The  same  may  be  done  with  glovers'  cuttings  of 
leather,  which  make  a  colorless  glus^  if  not  burnt 
in  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

A  very  Strong  Oompomid  Olue, 
Take  common  glue  in  very  small  or  thin  bit^ 
and  isinglass  glue ;  infuse  them  in  as  much  spirit 
of  wine  as  will  cover  them,  for  at  least  34  honn. 
Then  melt  the  whole  together,  and,  while  they  are 
over  the  fire,  add  as  much  powdered  chalk  as  will 
render  them  an  opake  white. 

The  infusion  in  the  spirit  of  wine  has  been  di- 
rected in  the  recipes  given  for  glue ;  but  the  re- 
mark on  the  use  of  it  in  one  of  the  preoeding  arti« 
des  will  hold  good  also  in  this,  and  the  mixtnri 
may  be  made  with  water  only. 

To  make  Oonqtound  Olue, 

Take  very  fine  flonr,  mix  it  with  white  of  eggs 
isinglass,  and  a  little  yeast;  mingle  the  materiA, 
beat  them  well  together;  spread  them,  the  batter 
being  made  thin  with  gum-water,  on  even   tin 

{»lates,  and  dry  them  in  a  stove,  then  out  them  out 
br  use.  To  oolor  tbem,  Unge  the  paste  with  Br** 
sil,  or  vermilion  for  red ;  indigo  or  verditer,  ete., 
for  blue;  saffron,  turmerio,  or  gamboge,  etc,  for 
yellow. 

To  make  leingiam  Olue, 

This  is  made  by  dissolving  beaten  isinglass  in 
water  by  boiling,  and  having  strained  it  through 
a  ooarse  linen  cloth,  evaporating  it  again  to  such 
a  oonsistence,  that,  being  cold,  the  glue  will  be 
perfeeily  hard  and  dry. 

A  great  improvement  Is  made  in  this  glue  bT 
adding  spirit  of  wine  or  brandy  after  it  is  strained^ 
and  then  renewing  the  evaporation  till  it  gains  the 
due  consistence. 

To  make  leinglaee  Siae, 
This  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  manner  abovi 
directed  for  the  glue,  by  increasing  the  proportion 
of  the  water  for  dissolving  it,  and  the  same  holds 
good  of  parchment  site.  A  better  sort  of  the  eom- 
mon  sise  may  be  likewise  made  by  treated  ent- 
tings  of  glovers'  leather  in  the  same  manner. 

To  make  Flour  Paete, 

Paste  Is  formed  principally  of  wheaten  floor 
boiled  hi  watw  till  it  be  of  a  glntlnoiM  or  viwld 
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oonsistenoe.  It  nftj  be  prepared  with  those  in- 
gredientfl  simpl j  for  oommon  parposet ;  but  when 
it  is  used  bj  bookbinders,  or  for  paper-hangings 
lo  rooms,  it  is  usual  to  mix  a  fourth*  fifth,  or  sixth 
of  the  weight  of  the  flour  of  powdered  resin  ;  and 
where  it  is  wanted  still  more  tenacious,  gum  ara- 
ble or  any  kind  of  sise  may  be  added. 

To  mats  Chinese  PatU. 

Mix  together  bullock's  blood  and  quicklime,  in 
the  proportion  of  1  lb.  of  the  latter  to  10  lbs.  of 
the  former.  It  becomes  a  stiff  jelly,  in  which 
state  it  is  sold  to  the  consumers,  who  beat  it  down 
with  an  additioa  of  water,  into  a  sUte  sufliciently 
fluid  for  use. 

To  Wtld  rortotse-sAcn. 
Proride  a  pair  of  pinoers,  the  tongs  of  which 
will  reach  4  inches  beyond  the  rivet  X^ow  flle  the 
tortoise-shell  clean  to  a  lap-joint,  carefully  ob- 
serring  that  there  be  no  grease  about  it.  Wet  the 
joint  with  water;  apply  the  pinoers  hot,  follow- 
ing them  with  water,  and  the  shell  will  be  found 
to  be  joined,  as  if  it  were  originally  one  piece. 

Oat-Fitter^  Cement, 

Rosin,  5  lbs. ;  beeswax,  1  lb. ;  red  ochre,  1  lb. ; 
plaster  of  Paris,  3  os.  Finely-powdered  brick- 
dust  may  be  used  instead  of  the  red  ochre  and 
plaster. 

Turneri^  Cement, 

Soft  rosin,  8  os. ;  wax,  I  os. ;  pitch,  I  oi. ;  red 
ochre,  i  oi. ;  hard  shellae,  2  os. ;  powdered  pumice, 

1  OS. 

Optieiam^  Cement, 
Silled  wood-ashes,  1  os. ;  melted  pitch,  t^  os. 

Lapidaries*  Cement, 
Rosin,  10  OS.;  beeswax,  1  os.;  tallow,  \  os.; 
Ted  ochre,  i  os. 

Britiek  Oum, 

Take  1000  lbs.  of  starch,  moisten  with  a  mix- 
tnre  of  300  Iba  of  water»  and  2  lbs.  of  nitric  acid, 
allow  it  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  beat  for  1  or  2 
hours  in  stoves,  at  a  temperature  of  212<>  to  230^^ 

Fahr. 

Preparing  (Hue  for  Readjf.  Uee,. 

1.  To  any  quantity  of  glue  use  oommon  whiskey 
insteady  of  water.  Put  both  together  in  a  bottle, 
eork  it  tight,  and  set  it  for  8  or  4  days,  when  it 
will  be  fit  foi  use  without  the  application  of  heat 
Glue  thus  prepared  will  keep  for  years,  and  is  at 
all  times  fit  for  use,  except  in  very  cold  weather, 
when  it  should  be  set  in  warm  water  before  using. 
To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  stopper  getting 
tight  by  the  glue  drying  in  the  mouth  of  the  ves- 
sel, use  a  tin  vessel,  with  the  cover  fitting  tight  on 
the  outside  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  spirit  by 
evaporation.  A  strong  solution  of  isinglass, 
made  in  the  same  manner,  is  an  excellent  cement 
for  leather. 

2.  Take  of  best  white  glue,  16  os. ;  white  lead, 
dry,  4  os. ;  rain-water,  2  pts. ;  alcohol,  4  os.  With 
constant  stirring  dissolve  the  glue  and  lead  in  the 
water  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  Add  the  alcohol, 
and  continue  the  heat  for  a  few  minutes.  Lastly, 
pour  into  bottles  while  it  is  still  hot 

Liquid  Olue, 
Take  2  and  l-5th  lbs.  of  glue,  and  dissolving  it 
in  2  and  l-9th  pts.  of  water  in  a  glased  pot  over 
a  gentle  fire,  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  water-bath, 
stirring  it  from  time  to  time.  When  all  the  glue 
is  melted,  7  os.  Av.  of  nitric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1*82) 
are  to  be  poured  in,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 
This  addition  produces  an  efiervesoence,  owing  to 
(he  disengagement  of  hyponitrio  aoid.    When  all 


the  aeid  is  added,  the  Tasatl  it  to  be  taken  tnm 
the  fire,  and  left  to  cooL 

Another,  —  Dissolve  the  best  isinglaae  in  the 
strongest  (glacial)  aeetie  acid. 

Boitle  OemenL 
Resin,  15  parts;  tallow,  4  (or  wax,  8)  parts; 
highly  dried  red  oohre^  0  P*rts;  or  lampblack  suf- 
ficient to  give  color. 

Diamond  Cement, 

Isinglass,  1  os. ;  distilled  water,  5  os. ;  disaolva 
and  boil  down  to  8  os. ;  add  1^  os.  fk  alcohol, 
boil  for  a  minute  or  two.  Strain,  and  while  hot 
add  i  OS.  of  milky  emulsion  of  gum  ammonia^ 
and  5  drs.  of  tincture  of  mastie. 

Oaeyckioride  o/Zine  CemenL 

In  liquid  chloride  of  sine,  of  50<*  to  60**  Beanai^ 
dissolve  8  per  oent  of  borax  or  sal  ammoniac; 
add  oxide  of  sine  (sine  white)  until  the  naM  is  of 
proper  consistence.  This  cement,  when  hard,  be> 
comes  as  firm  as  marble.  It  may  be  east  into 
moulds  like  plaster,  as  used  in  Moeaio  work. 

Bird  Lime, 

Boil  the  middle  part  of  the  holly  7  or  8  hoars 
in  water;  drain  it,  snd  lay  it  in  heaps  in  the 
ground,  covered  with  stones,  for  2  or  8  weeka,  till 
reduced  to  a  mucilage.  Beat  this  in  a  mortar, 
wash  it  in  rain-water,  and  knead  it  till  free  from 
extraneous  matters.  Put  it  into  earthen  pots,  and 
in  4  or  5  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  An  inferior 
kind  is  made  by  boiling  linseed-oil  for  some  hoars^ 
until  it  becomes  a  viscid  paste. 

*    Transparent  Cement 

Dissolve  75  parts  India-rubber  in  60  parts  of 
chloroform  or  bensine,  and  add  to  the  solution  15 
parts  of  mastic 

Another,  —  Balsam  of  fir  is  a  strong  cement 
when  not  exposed  to  heat  It  is  to  be  wsrmed 
and  applied  to  the  glass,  itself  previously  warmed. 
It  is  used  for  cementing  lenses,  mounting  micro- 
scopic objects,  etc.,  and  does  veiy  well  for  broken 
glass  when  it  is  not  to  be  washed  in  warm  water. 
The  thicker  the  balsam  the  stronger,  when  too 
thin  it  may  be  thickened  by  gentle  evaporation. 

To  make  Paper  Water-proof, 

Dissolve  8  os.  of  alum  and  3i  os.  of  white  sonp 
in  4  pints  of  water;  in  another  vessel  dissolve  1 
OS.  of  gum  Arabic  and  4  ox.  of  glue  in  4  pints  o< 
water.  Mix  the  two  solutions  and  make  tne  mix- 
ture hot  Immerse  the  paper  in  the  mixture,  and 
then  hang  it  up  to  dry  or  pass  it  between  cyl- 
inders. 

The  alum,  soap,  glue,  and  gum  form  a  sort  of 
artificial  covering  which  protects  the  surfaoe  of 
the  piHf^r  from  the  action  of  water,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  Arom  fire.  This  paper  will  ba  very 
useful  for  packages  whieh  may  be  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Neva  Applieatione  for  Oun-eottom, 

In  order  to  obtain  cheap  gun-cotton  it  may  be 
made  of  rags  instead  of  new  cotton.  It  is  first 
dissolved  in  any  of  its  solvents,  such  as  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  becomes  collodion.  To  this  is  now 
added  any  of  the  purest  animal  and  vegetable  oils^ 
and  it  forms  the  new  liquid  which  is  to  be  used 
as  a  cement  and  vehicle.  By  adding  to  it  gums 
and  resins  a  cement  is  formed,  which  may  be 
rolled  out  into  sheets  and  stamped  in  dies  into 
cups,  fancy  boxes,  and  various  other  aitides.  The 
oxide  of  copper  imparts  a  green  color  to  it,  and 
the  chloride  of  lime  added  renders  it  uninflam- 
mable. The  addition  of  fine  fiax  fibre,  or  the 
flocks  of  wool,  renders  it  strong  and  flexible.  It  is 
stated  to  be  an  excellent  compound  for  taking 
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Wksta  required  for  tb«  parpoMS  of  dentistry,  the 
aaodels  of  jewellers^  and  other  artieles  requiring 
A»rp  and  smooth  edgen  and  sides. 

The  collodion  oil -liquid,  when  very  thin,  may  also 
be  employed  as  a  Tarnish  for  pictures,  prints,  etc. 

ArtiJUial  Wood. 

In  one  of  his  last  leetoree  at  the  "  Conservatoire 
dee  Arts  et  Metiers,"  M.  Payen  called  the  atten- 
tion of  bis  hearers  to  the  process  of  making  a  kind 
of  ebony  or  artificial  wood,  very  hard,  very  heary, 
and  capable  of  receiving  a  very  high  polish  and 
a  brilliant  varnish.  M.  Ladry,  the  inventor  of 
this  process,  takes  very  fine  saw-dust,  mixes  it 
with  blood  from  the  slaaghter- houses,  and  sub- 
mits the  resulting  paste  to  a  very  heavy  pressure 
obtained  by  the  hydraulic  press.  If  the  paste  has 
been  enclosed  in  moulds  it  will  take  the  form  of 
the  moulds,  and  resembles  pieces  of  ebony  carved 
by  a  skilful  hand. 

Another  curious  application  of  this  paste  con- 
nate in  the  formation  of  brushes ;  the  bristles  are 
arranged  in  the  paste  while  yet  soft ;  the  paste  is 
covered  by  a  plate  pierced  with. holes,  through 
which  the  bristles  pass ;  the  pressure  is  then  ap- 
plied and  brushes  are  obtained,  made  of  a  single 
piece  cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  the  usual 
kind.  This  artificial  wood  of  M.  Ladry  is  much 
heavier  than  common  woods. 

Blood  Ctmnifwr  OoppenmUkt* 

A  cement  often  nsed  by  coppersmiths  to  lay  over 
the  rivets  and  edges  of  the  sheets  of  eopper  in 
large  boilers,  to  serve  as  an  additional  security  to 
the  joinings,  and  to  secure  cocks,  etc,  from  leak- 
ing, is  made  by  mixing  pounded  quicklime  with 
ox's  blood.  It  must  be  applied  fresh  made,  as  it 
eoon  gets  hard.  If  the  properties  of  this  cement 
were  duly  investigated,  it  would  probably  be 
found  useful  for  many  purposes  to  which  it  has 
never  yet  been  applied.  It  is  extremely  cheap, 
and  very  durable. 

Eniomologt9f9  CemenU 

To. a  solution  of  gum  ammoniac  in  proof  spirit, 
add  the  bast  isinglass,  and  unite  them  with  a  gen- 
tle heat.  The  great  value  of  this  cement  consists 
in  the  r«/dines8  with  which  it  melts,  and  the  little 
tendenc/  it  has  to  be  affected  by  moisture.  It  is 
genersiiy  employed  by  entomologists  in  rejoining 
the  disloaated  parts  of  insects,  for  which  it  is  very 
convenient 

Japane$€  Cement,  or  Rice  Olue. 

This  elegant  cement  is  made  by  mixing  rioe- 
fiour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and  then  gently 
boiling  it;  it  is  beautifully  white,  and  dries  almost 
transparent  Papers  pasted  together  by  means 
of  this  cement  will  sooner  separate  in  their  own 
aubstance  than  at  the  joining,  which  makes  it 
useful  in  the  preparation  of  curious  paper  articles, 
as  tea-trays,  ladies'  dressing  boxes,  and  other  ob- 
jects that  require  layers  of  paper  to  be  cemented 
together. 

SBALINQ-WAX. 
Blue. 

1.  Bhellao,  2  parts;  dammar  redn,  2  parts; 
Burgundy  pitch,  1  part ;  Venice  turpentine^  1  part; 
artificial  ultramarine,  3  parts. 

2.  Lisfht  Blue,  ~  As  the  last,  with  1  part  of  dry 
sulphate  of  lead. 

3.  Bark  Blue. — Venice  turpentine,  3  os. ;  finest 
•hellao,  7  oi. ;  clear  amber  or  black  resin,  1  os. ; 
Prossisn  blue,  1  os. ;  carbonate  of  msgnesia,  1^ 
dr.  The  last  two  to  be  made  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  oil  of  turpentine  and  added  to  the  melted 
ihftUac  and  Venice  torpentine. 


1.  Venice  turpentine,  4}  os.;  shellac,  9  oi.f 
colophony,  i  os.;  lampblack  mixed  to  a  paste 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  q.  s. 

2.  (u/erior.  —  Venice  turpentine,  4  os. ;  shellae, 
8  OS. ;  3  OS  of  colophony,  and  sufficient  lampblaek 
mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  to  color  it 

3.  Shellac,  8  os. ;  Venice  turpentine,  4  os. ;  lamp- 
black, 6  OS. 

4.  Common,  /or  Bottlee.  —  Resin,  6  oi.;  shellac^ 
2  ox. ;  Venice  turpentine,  2  os. ;  lampblack,  q.  s. 

Brown, 

1.  Light  Brown.  —  Venice  tnipentine,  4  os.: 
shellac,  7i  os. :  brown  earth  (English  umber),  i 
OB. ;  cinnabar,  ^  os. ;  prepared  chalk,  ^  os. ;  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  moistened  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, 1^  dr. 

2.  Light  Brown. — Second  Qualiljf. — ^Venice  tur- 
pentine, 4  OS. ;  shellac,  7  os. ;  resin,  3  os. ;  English 
umber  3  os. ;  cinnabar,  i  os. ;  prepared  chalk,  1 
ox. ;  magnesia  as  the  Iskst 

3.  Bark  Brown. — Venice  turpentine,  4  os. ;  fine 
shellac,  7i  os.;  English  umber,  1^  os. ;  magnesia 
as  before. 

4.  Bark  Brown. — Second  Quality. — ^Venice  tur- 
pentine, 4  OS. ;  shellac,  7  os. ;  colophony,  3  os. ; 
English  umber,  1^  ox. ;  magnesia  as  before. 

Oreen, 
Venice  turpentine^  2  os. ;  shellao,  4  os. ;  colo- 
phony, U  0%. ;  King's  yellow,  i  os. ;  Prussian  blue^ 
i  OS. ;  magnesia  as  for  brown. 

OoUL 

1.  Venice  turpentine  4  os.;  fine  shellac,  8  oi.| 
leaf  gold,  14  sheets ;  bronse  powder,  i  os. ;  mag- 
nesia (made  into  a  paste  with  oil  of  turpentine), 
1^  dr. 

2.  Use  gold  talo  instead  of  gold  leaf  and  bronse. 

MarhUd. 

Melt  each  colored  wax  separately,  and  just  m 
they  begin  to  grow  solid,  mix  together. 

Bed. 

1.  Fine  Carmine  W<tx.  —  Venice  turpentine^  2 
OS. ;  finest  shellac,  4  os. ;  colophony,  1  os. ;  Eng- 
lish vermilion,  1^  os. ;  magnesia  (moistened  with 
oil  of  turpentine),  1^  dr. 

2.  Fineet  Red. — Venice  turpentine,  4  os. ;  shel- 
lac, 7  OS. :  cinnabar,  4  os. ;  carbonate  of  magneda 
(with  oil  of  turpentine),  1^  dr; 

8.  As  the  last,  with  only  3^  os.  of  cinnabar. 

4.  Venice  turpentine,  4  os. ;  shellac,  6^  os. ;  colo- 
phony, ^  08. ;  cinnabar,  2\  os. ;  magnesia  (with 
oil  of  turpentine),  i^  dr. 

b.  Venice  turpentine,  4  os. ;  shellac,  6  os. ;  colo- 
phony, I  OS. ;  cinnabar,  If  os. ;  magnesia  as  before. 

6.  As  the  last,  but  use  colophony  and  cinnabar, 
each  1^  OS. 

7.  Venice  turpentine,  4  os. ;  shellac  6}  ci.; 
colophony,  1^  os. ;  cinnabar,  1^  os. ;  magnesia  at 
before. 

8.  Englieh. — Venice  tarpentine,  2  os. ;  shellao^ 
8  OS. ;  vermilion,  1  os. 

9.  Spauieh. — Venice  turpentine,  8  oi. ;  shellac, 
2  OS. ;  colophony,  1  oz. ;  vermilion,  1  os.  Remove 
from  the  fire;  and  add  ^  os.  rectified  spirit 

Yellow. 
Venice  turpentine,  2  os. ;  shellac,  4  os. ;  colo- 
phony, li  OS. ;  King's  yellow,  |  os. ;  magnesia  at 
before. 

Perfumed^ax. 

Add  to  any  of  the  above  a  small  qnantity  of 
fine  bensoin. 

Common  BoUle  Wax. 
1.  Dark  resin,  18  os.;  shellac,  1  os.;  beeswax; 
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1  m.    Mix  tof^ber  aii4  aolor  wltb  rad-lttd,  Ytol- 
tiftB-rad  or  lampblaok. 

2.  ILmm,  19  m.;  b«Mwaz,  1  m.;  odor  aa 
bofore. 

India-ruhhtr  Cburt- Plotter. 

A  ftovt  frame  of  wood  miiit  be  anado,  about  S 
juds  long  and  abont  1|  yards  wide.  Wiibia  tbia 
muae  moat  bo  placed  2  aides  of  anotber  frane, 
ranniDg  longitadinally  and  across,  so  flaed  in  tbe 
enter  ftumo  tbat  tbe  3  piecea  may  slide  indepen- 
dantly  of  eacb  otber  baokwards  and  forwards 
about  6  inehes.  Tapes  of  oanvas  most  be  taoked 
round  tbe  inside  of  the  inner  fyame,  so  as  to  form 
a  square  for  tbe  material  to  be  sewn  in,  wbiob, 
wben  done,  the  two  loop-iVames  must  be  drawn 
tightly  to  the  outer  by  means  of  a  twine  passed 
round  each,  in  order  to  streteh  perfectly  free  trom 
irregularities  the  silk  or  satin  previous  to  laying 
on  the  oompositioB. 

To  mafts  the  PUuttr, 
Disfoire  India-rubber  in  naphtha  or  naphtha 
and  turpentine;  lay  it  on  with  a  flat  brush  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  which  is  intended  for  the 
plaster.  When  the  silk  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the 
■mell  in  a  great  measure  dissipated,  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  adhesive  material ;  to  make  which 
take  equal  parts  of  Salisbury  or  fine  Russian  glue 
and  the  best  isinglass,  dissolve  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  over  a  water-bath,  and  lay  on  with 
a  flat  hogtool  while  warm.  It  is  requisite  to  use 
great  oantion  to  spread  the  plaster  evenly  and  in 
one  direction,  ana  a  suflieient  number  of  coatings 
must  be  given  to  form  a  smooth  surface,  through 
which  the  texture  of  the  fabric  is  not  perceptible. 
Bach  coating  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  the 
•oooeeding  one  is  given ;  after  which  the  frame  is 


to  be  placed  In  a  litaation  free  tnm  duat,  and 

where  a  draught  of  air  would  facilitate  the  dry- 
ing. The  quantity  of  water  ttsed  and  the  weight 
of  the  two  maie^^iaU  must  be  a  litUe  varied,  ae> 
oording  to  tbe  season  end  tbe  gelatine  atren^th 
they  possess.  Lastly,  the  plaster  being  ready  to 
receive  the  polishing  coat,  which  gives  also  tbe 
balsamic  effisct  to  it,  a  preparation  is  made  id 
nearly  tbe  same  manner  as  tbe  compound  tine- 
ture  of  bensoin,  with  tbe  addition  of  more  gums. 
This  preparation  must  be  laid  on  once  only,  and 
with  a  brush  kept  for  tbe  purpose.  For  making 
plasters  on  eolored  silk  it  is  only  necessary  to  ae 
feet  tbe  silk  a  shade  deeper  than  the  colors  re» 
quired,  as  tbe  plaster  causes  U  to  appear  a  little 
lighter. 

Tooth  Cemtmtt 

Are  only  recommended  when  the  decay  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  tbat  tbe  ordinary  plugging  is  im- 
possible. Those  containing  mercurr  are  objected 
to  by  many.  They  consist  of  an  amalxam  of  silver, 
gold,  or  tin,  applied  warm.  The  following  have 
been  used : 

1.  Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  12  grs.;  pure 
caustic  lime,  13  grs.;  both  flnely  powdercNl,  aod 
mixed  rapidly  in  a  mortar  at  the  time  of  using. 
Smoothe  off  with  the  finger  moistened  with  a  drop 
of  water. 

2.  Asbestos,  or  levigated  quarts,  made  into  n 
paste  with  mastic  varnish. 

Artifieial  Ivory /or  Pkotographerwm 

Tablets  of  gelatine  or  glne  are  immersed  in  • 
solution  of  alumina.  When  entirely  penetrated 
by  the  alumina,  the  slabs  ai^  to  be  removed,  dried^ 
and  polished  like  ivory. 


INKS,  etc. 


PRBLIMINART  REMARKS. 

Ordinary  black  writing-ink  contains  a  mixture 
of  the  tannates  and  gallates  of  the  proto  and  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron.  These  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  are  suspended  by  means  of  gum.  Creosote 
er  essential  oils  are  added  to  prevent  moulding. 

Many  receipts  are  given  for  inks ;  those  found 
below  are  reliable.  As  a  general  rule,  the  use  of 
vinegar,  logwood,  and  salts  of  copper  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Inks  so  prepared  are  richer  at 
first,  but  will  fade  and  act  on  pens. 

Most  ink  is  pale  when  first  written  with,  but 
becomes  dark ;  this  is  owing  to  oxidation.  Such 
ink  Issts  better  Uikn  that  which  is  very  black. 

When  ink  fades,  it  is  from  a  decomposition  of 
tbe  organic  matter;  it  may  be  restored  by  brush- 
ing over  with  infusion  of  galls  or  solution  of  ferro- 
eyanide  of  potassium.  The  durability  of  any  ink 
is  impaired  by  the  use  of  steel  pens. 

Writing  Fluidt, 
Ink  which  is  blue  when  first  used  (Stark's,  Ste- 
phens's, Arnold's)  contains  sulphate  of  indigo,  or 
■oluble  Prussian  blue.  It  is  an  ink  which  is  a 
true  solution,  and  not  merely  a  suspended  precip- 
itate.   The  same  is  true  of  Runge's  Chrome  Ink. 

Marking  Inkt, 
Oontainins  nitrate  of  silver,  are  not  indelible; 
they  may  be  removed  by  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Carbon  inlu,  such  as  coal-tar  diinted  with  naph- 
tha»  are  indelible. 


ilRt7tn«  hUuk  is  neariy  indelible ;  it  is  tnmed 
yellowish,  but  not  removed,  by  chlorine. 

To  tnake  common  Black  Ink, 
Pour  1  gall,  of  boiling  soft  water  on  I  lb.  of 
powdered  galls,  previously  put  into  a  proper  ves- 
sel. Stop  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  set  it  in 
the  sun  in  summer,  or  in  winter  where  it  may  be 
warmed  by  any  fire,  and  let  it  stand  2  or  8  days. 
Then  add  ^  lb.  of  green  vitriol  powdered,  and, 
having  stirred  the  mixture  well  together  with  a 
wooden  spatula,  let  it  stand  again  for  2  or  S  days, 
repeating  the  stirring,  when  add  fbrther  to  it  6  ox. 
of  gum  Arabic  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water;  and,  lastly,  2  os.  of  alum;  after  which  let 
the  ink  be  strained  through  a  coarse  linen  cloth 
for  use. 

Auotker,  —  A  good  and  durable  black  ink  may 
be  made  by  the  following  directions :  To  2  pts.  of 
water  add  8  os.  of  the  dark-colored,  rough-skinned 
Aleppo  galls  in  gross  powder,  and  of  rasped  log- 
wood, green  vitriol,  and  gum  arable,  each,  1  os. 

This  mixture  is  to  be  put  in  a  convenient  vessel, 
and  well  shaken  four  or  five  times  a  day,  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will 
be  fit  for  use,  though  it  will  improve  by  remaining 
longer  on  the  ingredients. 

Stark't  Ink  (  Writmg  /luid). 

Twelve  os.  nut-galls,  8  os.  each,  sulphate  of  indi* 
go  and  copperas,  a  few  olo  ves,  4  or  0  os.  of  gum  Ara* 
bic  for  a  gallon  of  ink.  Tbe  addition  of  tbe  suU 
phate  of  indigo  renders  the  ink  more  pemasenl 
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i  aad  leM  liaUe  to  laoiild.    It  is  blue  when  first 
'  writtMi  witL,  bat  mob  booomee  an  intoDie  black. 

Ckrom%  Ink  {Rung*'»  Ink). 
Thii  Ink  U  of  an  exoellant  blo^blaek,  doM  not 
fade,  and,  a<  it  oon  tains  no  gum,  flows  freely  from 
the  pen.  It  does  not  affect  steel  pens.  Take  1 
OS.  extract  of  logwood,  pour  orer  it  2  qts.  of  boil- 
teg  water,  and,  when  tbe  extract  is  dissolved,  add 
1  dr.  of  yellow  chromate  of  potassa.  This  ink 
ean  be  made  for  twenty-flve  cents  a  gallon.  If 
pat  into  an  old  inkstand,  it  mast  be  thoroagbly 
eleanaed,  as  ordinary  ink  decomposes  chrome  ink. 

Not^-eorrotive  Writing  Fluid, 
Dissolve  salphate  of  indigo  (cbemic  or  Saxony 
blae)  in  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water,  add  car- 
bonate of  soda  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls, 
dissolve  this  in  150  parts  of  boiling  water,  let  it 
■ettle  and  ose  the  clear  portion.  It  dries  nearly 
black,  flows  very  freely,  and  will  not  corrode  pens 
or  paper. 

Alixarine  Ink,  Lei>nhardu 
Digest  24  parts  Aleppo  galls  with  3  parts  Butch 
Bladder  and  120  parts  warm  water.  Filter.  Mix 
1.2  parts  solution  of  indigo,  6.2  parts  salphate 
of  iron,  and  2  parts  crude  acetate  of  iron  solution. 
Tbis  ink  contains  no  gum, canoot  get  mouldy; 
the  tannate  of  iron  is  prevented  from  i^paratiog 
by  the  sulphate  of  indigo.  Alisarine  ink  may 
be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  formed  into  cakes. 
One  part  with  0  parts  hot  water  will  then  form 
an  excellent  writing  fluid. 

IndeatruetibU  Ink  far  JRefiating  lAc  Action  of  OoT' 
ro*iv€  Sub9taHee9, 

On  many  occasions  it  is  of  importance  to  em- 
ploy an  ink  indestructible  by  any  process,  and 
will  not  equally  destroy  the  material  ou  which  it 
Sfl  applied.  For  black  ink,  26  grs.  of  copal,  in 
powder,  are  to  be  dissolved  in  200  grs.  of  oil  of 
utTcnder,  by  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat,  and- 
are  then  to  be  mixed  with  2i  grs.  of  lampblack 
and  i  gr.  of  indigo ;  for  red  ink  use  120  grs.  of  oil 
of  lavender,  17  grs.  of  Copil,  and  00  grains  of  ^ 
Termilion.  A  little  oil  of  lavender  or  of  turpen- 
tine may  be  added,  if  the  ink  be  found  too  thick- 
A  mixtnre  of  genuine  asphaltum  dissolved  in  oil 
of  turpentine  or  bensine,  amber  varnish  and  lamp- 
black, would  be  still  superior. 

This  ink  is  particularly  useful  in  labelling 
pbials,  etc.  containing  chemical  or  corrosive  soIh 
stances* 

Ink  Pmoder, 

Take  4  oi.  powdered  galls,  dried  sulphate  of 
Iron,  1  OS. ;  powdered  gum,  1  os, ;  white  sugar,  ^ 
OS.  I  to  make  a  quart  of  ink  with  water  or  beer. 


MARKING  INK. 

Jules  GuilUer,  who  received  five  years'  exclusive 
privilege  in  Parts  for  making  marking  inks,  gives 
tbe  following  formulsB.  But  one  preparation  is 
required,  and  the  inventor  states  that  they  will 
Bot  wash  out  or  fade. 

No  1.  Nitrate  of  silver,  11  parts ;  distilled  wa- 
ter, 86  parts ;  powdered  gum  Arabic,  20  parts : 
irbonate  of  soda,  22  parts;  solution  of  ammooia, 
«0  parts.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  af- 
terwards the  gam  (by  trituration  in  a  mortar)  in 
the  water,  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
ammonia  and  add  to  tbe  carbonate  of  soda  solu- 
tion. Heat  gently  to  the  boiling  point;  the  ink 
at  first  turbid,  becomes  clear  and  very  dark. 

No.  2.  Nitrate  of  silver,  6  parts ;  distilled  wa- 
ter, 12  parts ;  powdered  gum  Arabic,  6  parts ;  car- 
bonate of  soda,  7  parts;  solution  of  ammonia,  10 
parts.  Heat  as  Wore,  and  heat  nntil  it  has  a 
Tcry  dark  color.  This  ink  is  very  black  and  is 
Mitable  for  Biarking  by  stamps. 


A  PurpU'red  Ink  for  Marking  £f»Sk& 
Tbe  place  where  the  linen  is  to  be  marked  ii 
first  wetted  with  a  solutioo  consisting  of  8  drs. 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  3  drs.  of  gum  Arabi^ 
dissolved  in  \\  os.  of  water,  then  dried  and 
smoothed.  The  place  is  now  to  be  written  ob 
with  a  solution  composed  of  1  dr.  of  chloride  of 
platina  dissolved  in  2  os.  of  distilled  water,  thoB 
allowed  to  dry.  When  quite  dry,  the  writing  i« 
to  be  painted  over  with  a  goose's  feather,  moist- 
ened with  a  liquid  consisting  of  one  dr.  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  dissolved  in  2  oi.  of  distilled  water. 

BIm9  and  IndelibU  Blaek  Ink, 

Take  of  iodide  of  potassium,  1  os. ;  iodine,  fi 
drs. ;  water,  4  os. ;  dissolve.  Make  a  solution  of 
2  OS.  of  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  in  water.  Add 
the  iodine  solution  to  the  recond.  A  blue  pre- 
cipitate will  fall,  which,  after  filtering,  may  be 
dissolved  in  water,  forming  a  blue  ink.  This  bla% 
added  to  common  ink,  renders  it  indelible. 

Carmine  Ink. 

Bissolve  10  grs.  of  the  best  carmine  in  tbeleail 
quantity  possible  of  solution  of  ammonia.  Let  it 
stand  for  24  hoars,  and  add  2i  fl.  os.  of  distilled 
water. 

To  take  out  l^fott  of  Ink. 

As  soon  as  the  accident  happens,. wet  tbe  plaoa 
witb  juice  of  sorrel  or  lemon,  or  with  vinegar,  and 
tbe  best  bard  white  soap,  or  use  a  weak  solatioB 
of  oxalic  acid. 

To  take  oat  Marking  Ink, 

Ordinary  marking-ink  is  removed  by  wetting 
with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  snd  after- 
wards washing  with  water.  The  cyanide  must  be 
carefully  handled,  as  it  is  a  Tiolent  poison. 

To  make  New  Writing  look  Old. 
Take  1  dr.  of  saffron,  and  infuse  it  into  ^  pt  of 
ink,  and  warm  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  it  will 
cause  whatever  is  written  with  it  to  turn  yellow, 
and  appear  as  if  of  many  years'  standing. 

To  Write  on  Oreaey  Paper  or  Parchment, 

Put  to  a  bullock's  gall  I  handful  of  salt,  and  I 
pt  of  vinegar,  stir  it  nntil  it  is  mixed  well ;  when 
the  paper  or  parchment  is  greasy,  put  1  drop  of 
the  gall  into  the  ink,  and  the  difllculty  will  be  iB- 
stantly  obviated. 

To  Reetore  Deeaged  Writinge. 
1.  Cover  the  letters  with  solution  of  ferroey^ 
nide  of  potassium,  with  the  addition  of  a  dilated 
mineral  acid ;  upon  the  application  of  which,  the 
letters  change  very  speedily  to  a  dhep  blue  color, 
of  great  beauty  and  intensitv.  To  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  color,  which,  by  blotting  the 
parchment,  detracts  greatly  fh>m  the  legibility, 
the  ferroeyanide  should  be  put  on  first,  and  the 
diluted  acid  added  upon  it.  The  method  found 
to  answer  best  has  been  to  spread  the  ferroeya- 
nide thin  with  a  feather  or  a  bit  of  stick  cut  to  a 
blunt  point  Though  the  ferroeyanide  should  oo- 
casion  no  sensible  change  of  color,  yet  tbe  mo- 
ment the  acid  comes  upon  it,  every  traoe  of  a  let- 
ter turns  at  once  to  a  fine  blue,  which  soon  acquirea 
its  full  intensity,  and  is  beyond  comparisoB 
stronger  than  the  color  of  the  original  trace.  It^ 
then,  the  corner  of  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  be  care- 
fully and  dexterously  applied  near  the  letters,  so 
as  to  imbibe  the  superfluous  liquor,  the  staining  of 
the  parchment  may  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided ; 
for  it  is  this  superfluous  liquor  which,  absorbing 
part  of  the  coloring  matters  from  the  letters,  be- 
comes a  dye  to  whatever  it  touches.  Csre  must  be 
taken  not  to  bring  the  blottiiig-papcr  m  contact 
with  the  letters,  bMaose  the  coloring  mattsr  is  soft 
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wbilst  wet,  ma  may  easily  be  robbed  off.  Tbe 
aoid  chiefly  employed  is  Uie  mariatio ;  but  both 
the  enlphario  and  nitric  sneoeed  very  well.  They 
should  be  so  far  diluted  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
eorrode  the  parehment,  after  which  the  degree 
of  strength  does  not  seeooi  to  be  a  matter  of  much 
nicety. 

2.  Mori^9  Proee—, — The  paper  or  parchment 
written  on  is  first  left  for  some  time  in  contact 
with  distilled  water.  It  is  then  placed  for  6  seconds 
in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  (1  of  acid  to  100  of 
water) ;  next,  after  washing  it,  it  is  put  in  a  vessel 
containing  a  solution  of  gallic  aoid  (10  grs.  of  acid 
to  300  of  distilled  water);  and  finally  washed 
again  and  dried.  The  process  should  be  carried 
forward  with  care  and  promptness,  that  any  acci- 
dental discoloration  of  the  paper  may  be  avoided. 

To  take  Impretnona  from  Recent  Manuteriptt, 

This  is  done  by  means  of  fusible  metal.  In  or> 
der  to  show  the  application  of  it,  paste  a  piece  of 
paper  on  the  bottom  of  a  China  saucer,  and  allow 
it  to  dry ;  then  write  upon  it  with  a  common  wri- 
ting ink,  and  sprinkle  some  finely  powdered  gum 
Arabic  over  the  writing,  which  produces  a  slight 
relief.  When  it  is  well  dried,  and  the  adhering 
powder  brushed  off,  the  fusible  metal  is  poured 
into  the  saucer,  and  is  cooled  rapidly,  to  preTcnt 
orystallisation.  The  metal  then  tak/ss  a  cast  of 
the  writing,  and,  when  it  is  immersMin  slightly 
warm  water  to  remove  adberin>r  gum,  impres- 
lions  may  be  taken  from  it  as  from  n  copper-plate. 

Another  Method, 
Put  a  little  sugar  into  a  common  writing  ink, 
and  let  the  writing  be  executed  with  this  upon 
common  paper,  sised  as  usual.  When  a  copy  is 
required,  let  unsised  paper  be  taken  and  lightly 
moistened  with  a  sponge.  Then  apply  the  wet 
paper  to  the  writing,  and  passing  lightly  a  flat-iron, 
of  a  moderate  heat,  such  as  is  used  by  laundresses, 
over  the  unsised  paper,  the  copy  will  be  imme- 
diately produced.  Tnis  method  requires  no  ma- 
ehine  or  preparation,  and  may  be  employed  in  any 
situation. 

To  Ptoduee  a  Fae^eimUe  of  any  Writing, 

The  pen  should  be  made  of  glass  enamel ;  the 
point  being  small  and  finely  polished;  so  that  the 
part  above  the  point  may  be  large  enough  to  hold 
as  much  ink  as,  or  more  than  a  common  writing- 
pen. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Frankfort  black, 
and  fresh  butter,  is  now  to  be  smeared  over  sheets' 
of  paper,  and  rubbed  off  after  a  certain  time.   The 

Saper,  thus  smeared,  is  to  be  pressed  for  some 
ours,  taking  *  care  to  have  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper  between  each  of  the  sheets  of  black  paper. 
When  fit  for  use,  writing-paper  is  put  between 
sheets  of  blackened  paper,  and  the  upper  sheet  is 
to  be  written  on,  with  common  writing-ink,  by  the 
glass  or  enamel  pen.  By  this  method,  not  only 
tide  copy  is  obtained  on  which  the  pen  writes,  but 
also  two  or  more,  made  by  means  of  the  blackened 
paper. 

Suhititnte  for  Copying  Machine*, 

In  the  common  ink  used,  dissolve  lump  sugar 
(1  dr.  to  1  01.  of  ink).  Moisten  the  copying  paper, 
and  then  put  it  in  soft  cap-paper  to  absorb  the  su- 
perfluous moisture.  Put  the  moistened  paper  on 
the  writing,  place  both  between  some  soft  paper, 
and  either  put  the  whole  in  the  folds  of  a  carpe^ 
or  roil  upon  a  ruler  3  or  4  times. 
To  Copy  Writinge, 

Take  a  piece  of  unsised  psper  exactly  of  the 
aise  of  the  paper  to  be  copied;  moisten  it  with 
water,  or  with  the  following  liquid :  Take  of  dis- 
tilled vingar,  2  lbs.,  dissolve  it  in  1  ox.  of  boracie 


acid  ;  then  take  4  oi.  of  oyFter-shells  ealeined  te 
whiteness,  and  carefully  freed  from  their   brown 
crust;  put  them  into  the  vinegar,  shake  tbe  mix- 
ture frequently  for  24  hours,  then  let  it  sta^nd  tfL 
it  deposits   its  sediment;    filter  the  clear     pari 
through  unsised  paper  into  a  glass  vessel ;   then 
add  2  OS.  of  the  best  Aleppo  galls  hruieedt  ajic 
place  the  liquor  in  a  warm  place;  t^hake  it   fie* 
quently  for  24  hours,  then  filter  the  liquor  a^^in 
through  unsised  paper,  and  add  to  it  after  filtra- 
tion, 1  qt.,  ale  measure,  of  pure  water.     It  idqs^ 
then  stand  24  hours,  and  be  filtered  again,  if  it 
shows  a  disposition  to  deposit  any  sediment,  which 
it  generally  does.    When  paper  has  been  wet  with 
this  liquid,  put  it  between  2  thick  unsised  papers 
to  absorb  the  superfluous  moisture;  then   lay  it 
over  the  writing  to  be  copied,  and  put  a  pieoe  of 
clean  writing-paper  above  it.     Put  tbe  whole  on 
the  board  of  a  rolling-press,  and  press     thena 
through  the  rolls,  as  is  done  in  printing  eopper- 

Elates,  and  a  copy  of  the  writing  will  appear  on 
oth  sides  of  the  thin  moistened  paper ;  on  one 
side  in  a  reversed  order  and  direction,  but  on  the 
other  side  in  the  natural  order  and  direction  of 
tbe  lines. 


COPPER-PLATB  PRINTERS'  INK. 

Ink  for  the  rolling-press  is  made  of  linseed-oO, 
burnt  just  as  for  common  printing-ink,  and  is  then 
mixed  with  Frankfort  black,  finely  ground.  There 
are  no  certain  proportions,  every  workman  adding 
oil  or  black  to  suit.  Good  ink  depends  moat  on 
the  purity  of  the  oil,  and  on  its  being  thoroughly 
burned.  Test  it  occasionidly  by  cooling  a  drop 
on  the  inside  of  an  oyster-shell ;  feel  it  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  if  it  draws  out  into 
threads,  it  is  burnt  enough.  Weak  oil  well 
charged  with  black  is  called  etiff  ink.  Oil  fully 
burned  and  charged  with  as  much  black  as  it 
will  take  in,  is  termed  etrong  ink.  The  character 
of  the  engraving  to  be  printed  determines  which 
is  suitable.  It  is  cleaned  out  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Another  Method. 

Instead  of  Frankfort,  or  other  kinds  of  black 
commonly  used,  the  following  composition  may  be 
substituted,  and  will  form  a  much  deeper  and  more 
beautiful  black  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
method.  Take  of  the  deepest  Prussian  blue,  6 
parts,  and  of  the  deepest  colored  lake  and  brown 
pink,  each  1  part.  Grind  them  well  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  afterwards  with  the  strong  and 
weak  oils  in  the  manner  and  proportion  above 
directed.  The  colors  need  not  be  bright  for  this 
purpose,  but  they  should  be  the  deepest  of  tbe 
kind,  and  perfectly  transparent  in  oil,  as  the  whole 
effect  depends  on  that  quality. 

PRINTERS'  INK. 
Ten  or  12  galls,  of  nut  or  linseed-eil  are  set  over 
the  fire  in  a  large  iron  pot,  and  brought  to  boil.  It 
is  then  stirred  with  an  iron  ladle ;  and  whilst  boil- 
ing,  the  infiammable  vapor  arising  from  it  either 
takes  fire  of  itself  or  is  kindled,  and  is  suffiered  to 
burn  in  this  way  for  about  i  hour;  tbe  pot  being 
partially  covered  so  as  to  regulate  the  body  or  tbe 
flame,  and  consequently  the  beat  communicated  to 
the  oil.  It  is  frequently  stirred  during  this  tim«^ 
that  the  whole  may  be  heated  equally ;  otherwise  a 
part  would  be  charred,  and  the  rest  left  imperfect 
The  flame  is  then  extinguished  by  entirely  oorer- 
ing  the  pot  The  oil,  by  this  process,  has  much 
of  its  unctuous  quality  destroyed;  and  when  sold 
is  of  the  consistence  of  soft  turpentine;  it  is  tbeu 
called  varnish.  After  this,  it  is  made  into  ink  by 
mixture  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  laispbliok, 
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of  whieb  about  2^  os.  %re  saiBeient  for  10  oi.  of 
the  prepared  oil.  Tbe  oil  loses  by  the  boiling 
about  I  of  its  weigbt,  and  emits  rery  offoDsive 
fbioes.  Several  other  additions  are  made  to  tbe 
oil  daring  the  boiling,  snob  aa  erusts  of  bread, 
onions,  and  sometimes  tarpentine.  These  are  kept 
secret  bj  the  preparers.  The  intention  of  tbem  is 
more  effectuaJly  to  destroy  part  of  the  unctuous 
quality  of  oil,  to  give  it  more  body,  to  enable  it 
to  adhere  better  to  the  wetted  paper,  and  to  spread 
on  the  types  neatly  and  uniformly. 

Besides  these  additions,  others  are  made  by  tbe 
printers,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a  little 
fine  indigo  in  powder,  to  improve  tbe  beauty  of 
the  oolor. 

Another  Method. 

One  pound  of  lampblack  ground  rwj  fine  or 
mn  through  a  lawn  sieve;  2  os.  of  Prussian  blue 
ipround  very  fine;  4  os.  of  linseed-oil,  well  boiled 
aiKd  skimmed ;  4  oi.  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  very 
elear ;  4  oi.  of  soft  varntah,  or  neat's-foot  oil.  To 
be  well  b»iled  and  skimmed ;  and  while  boiling  the 
top  burned  off  by  several  times  applying  lighted 
paper.  Let  these  be  well  mixed;  tiien  put  the 
whole  in  a  Jug,  place  that  in  a  pan,  and  boil  tl^m 
Tery  carefully  1  hour. 

A  Fine  Black  Printing- Ink. 

Less  turpentine  and  oil,  without  Prussian  blne^ 
for  common  ink. 

Sett  PrinHn^Ink, 

In  a  secured  ifon  pot  (fire  outside  when  possi- 
ble), boil  12  galls,  of  nut  or  linseed-oil ;  stir  with 
iron  ladle,  long  handle ;  while  boiling  put  an  iron 
cover  partly  over,  set  the  vapor  on  fire  by  lighted 

Saper  often  applied ;  keep  stirring  well,  and  on  the 
re  1  hour  at  least  (or  till  the  oily  particles  are 
bnmt) ;  then  add  1  lb.  of  onions  cut  in  pieces,  and 
a  few  crusts  of  bread,  to  get  out  tbe  residue  of 
oil ;  also  varnish,  16  oc. ;  fine  lampblack,  S  oi. ; 
ground  indigo,  i  os.    Boil  well  1  hour. 

Ooad  ComvMn  Printing-ink, 

Take  10  os.  of  varnish,  4  os.  of  linseed-oil  wdl 
boiled,  4  os.  of  clear  oil  of  turpentine,  10  os.  of 
fine  lampblack,  2  os.  of  Prussian  blnay  fine,  1  os. 
of  indigo,  fine.    Boil  1  hour. 

Printer/  Red  Ink, 

Soft  vamisb  and  rcrmilion  with  white  of  eggs 
not  very  thick.  Common  vamiah,  red  lead  and 
orange.    Colootbar  is  indelible. 

Blue. 
Prussian  blue  and  a  little  ivory-black  with  var- 
nish and  eggs  very  thick.    Common  indigo  and 
Tarniah ;  then  wash  off  with  boiling  lees. 

Gfreen, 

Besqniozide  of  chromium  (chrome  green).  This 
is  the  ink  used  in  printing  Greenbacks.  It  is  in- 
destructible, and  cannot  be  photographed. 

Perpetual  Ink  for  Ineeriptione  en  Tombetonee, 
JfarbUe,  ete. 

This  ink  is  formed  by  mixing  about  8  parts  of 
pitch  with  I  part  of  lampblack,  and  making  them 
incorptirate  by  melting  the  pitch.  With  this  com- 
position, used  in  a  melted  state,  the  letters  are 
filled,  and  will,  without  extraordinary  violence,  en- 
dure aa  long  as  the  stone  itself. 

Ink  for  Writing  an  Zinc  Laheh. 

Hcrtieultnral  ink. — Dissolve  100  grs.  of  chloride 
of  platinum  in  a  pint  of  water.  A  little  mucilage 
and  lampblack  may  be  added. 

Another. — Mix  thoroughly  2  parts  (by  weigbt) 
▼crdigris,  2  of  sal  amoniac,  1  of  lampblack,  and 
80  of  water.  Always  shake  well  before  using,  and 


write  with  a  qufll  pon.l(l&JlIgI  jSdEoI?^! 
with  this  ink  wiU  keep  iLjiy 

Let  ivory  or  lampblack  bS^^i^f  |PQ  jl»S 
portion  of  Prussian  blue  or  mT 
black,  and  lef  tbe  same  blacks  be  united  with  raw 
or  burnt  umber,  bistre,  Vandyke  or  any  other 
brown,  inntead  of  the  blue,  for  a  brown-black. 
These  should  be  mixed  together  in  a  weak  gum- 
water  (perhaps  matt-work  wuuld  answer  the  pur- 
pose better),  first  levigating  them  very  fine,  in 
common  water,  on  a  marble  slab.  When  dried  to 
the  C4»nBistence  of  a  paste,  let  tb%  glutinous  mat- 
ter be  woll  mixed  with  them ;  that  will  be  found 
sufficiently  strong,  which  binds  the  composition, 
so  as  to  prevent  rubbing  off  by  the  touch.  Indian- 
ink  drawings  should  be  handled  aa  lightly  as  pos- 
sible. Too  much  gum  in  the  composition  wUl 
create  an  offensive  gloas. 

Another  Method. 

lainglaas,  0  os.,  and  12  os.  of  soft  water;  make 
into  sise ;  add  1  os.  of  refined  liquorice,  ground 
up  with  1  OS.  of  genuine  ivory-black,  and  stir  tbe 
whole  well.  Evaporate  tbe  water  in  balneum  ma- 
risB,  and  form  tbe  sticks  or  cakea. 

A  Subetituie  for  Indian-ink. 

Boil  parchment  slips  or  cuttings  of  glove-leather 
in  water  till  it  forms  a  sise,  which,  when  cool,  be- 
comes of  the  eor.sistence  of  jelly ;  then,  having 
blackened  an  ea»then  plate,  by  holding  it  over  the 
flame  of  a  can<Ie,  mix  up,  with  a  camel-hair  pen* 
cil,  the  fine  lampblack  thus  obtained  with  somo 
of  tbe  above  sise,  while  the  plate  is  still  warm. 
This  black  requires  no  grinding,  and  produces  an 
ink  of  the  same  color,  which  works  as  freely  with 
tbe  pencil,  and  is  aa  perfectly  transparent  aa  the 
best  Indian-ink. 
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SYMPATHETIC  INKS. 

Sympathetic  inks  are  such  as  do  not  appear 
after  they  are  written  with,  but  which  may  be 
made  to  appear  at  pleasure  by  certain  means  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  A  variety  of  substances 
have  been  used  as  sympathetic  inks,  among  which 
are  the  following : 

Chloride  of  Gold  and  Tin, 
Write  with  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia, 
and  let  the  paper  dry  gently  in  the  shade.  Noth- 
ing will  appear,  but  draw  a  sponge  over  it,  wetted 
with  a  solution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  wri- 
ting will  immediately  appear,  of  a  purple  color. 

Starch  and  Iodine, 
Write  with  weak  boiled  starch,  and  when  tbe 
writing  is  required  to  appear,  brush  over  with  a 
weak  solution  of  iodine;  tbe  letters  will  appear 
blue. 

Chloride  of  Cobalt, 

When  pure,  is  invisible  in  dilute  solution,  but  girea 
a  blue  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat ;  if  it  eon- 
tain  (aa  it  usually  does)  some  nickel,  tbe  color 
will  be  green.  A  little  common  salt  should  bo 
added  to  the  solution,  so  that  it  will  remain  more 
on  the  paper.  It  can  then  be  brought  out  and 
suffered  to  fade  for  many  successive  times. 

Otker  Sympathetic  Inke, 
Write  on  paper  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
bismuth,  and  smear  the  writing  over  by  means  of 
a  feather  with  some  infusion  of  galls.  The  let- 
ters, which  were  before  invisible,  will  now  appear 
of  a  brown  color.  If  tbe  previous  n«e  of  nitrate 
of  bismuth  be  concealed  from  tbe  spectators,  great 
surprise  will  be  excited  by  the  appearance  of  wri- 
ting, merely  by  the  dash  of  a  feather.  The  same 
phenomenon  will  take  place  when  infusion  of  gailf 
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b  wrHCen  wUh,  ui4  tbe  mH  of  Ibiimntk  appliod 
afterwards. 

Another,  —  Write  on  a  abeot  of  paper  any  ten- 
tence  with  a  tnunflparent  infusion  of  not-galls,  and 
dip  the  paper  in  a  transparent  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron.  The  writing,  which  was  before  in- 
Tisible.  will  now,  on  a  slight  exposure  to  the  air, 
turns  quite  black.  A  neater  waj  of  performing 
this  experiment  will  be  bj  smearing  the  written 
parts  oT«r  with  a  feather  dipped  in  the  solution  of 
the  metallic  salt ;  it  may  also  be  reversed,  by  writing 
with  the  salt  and  smearing  with  the  infusion. 

AMother,  —  If  «  letter  be  written  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  inseription  will  be 
Inrisible,  but  if  it  afkerwards  be  nibbed  over  by  a 
feather  dipped  in  a  solution  of  pmssiate  of  potassa, 
it  will  appear  of  a  beautiful  blue  eolor. 

Anaiktr, — Write  a  letter  with  a  solution  of  ni- 
traU  of  bismuth.  The  letters  will  be  invisible. 
If  a  feather  be  now  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the 
pmssiate  of  potass,  and  rubbed  over  the  paper,  the 
writing  will  appear  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color,  oo- 
easioned  by  a  formation  of  pmssiate  of  bismuth. 

Another. — Write  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead  or  tartar  emetic;  moisten  the  writing  (or 
drawing)  and  expose  to  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  lead  will  tnm  blaek,  and  the 
antimony  orange  brown. 

Chemieal  Landsettpee, 
These  are  drawn  partly  in  Indian-ink  and  partly 
in  sympathetic  inks,  which  are  only  Tisible  when 
gently  heated.  The  picture  represents  ordinarily 
a  winter  seensb  but  when  heated  the  sky  becomes 
bine,  the  leaves  green,  and  flowers  and  fruit  are 
teen.  The  materials  are  as  follows :  Green,  chlo- 
ride of  nickel ;  hlne,  pure  ehloride  or  acetate  of  co- 
balt; yeilow,  chloride  of  oopper;  bntwn,  bromide 
of  copper.  If  the  picture  is  too  highly  heated  it 
will  not  again  fade. 


COLORED  INKS. 

Oold  Ink, 
Mosaic  gold,  S  parts,  gum  Arabic,  1  part,  are 
nbbed  up  with  water  until  reduced  to  a  proper 
oondition.  * 

Silver  Ink. 
Triturate  in  a  mortar  equal  parts  of  silver  foil 
and  sulphate  of  potassa,  until  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder ;  then  wash  out  the  salt,  and  mix  the  resi- 
due with  a  mnoilage  of  equal  parts  of  gum  Arabic 
and  water. 

Brown  Tnk, 
Digest  powdered  catechu,  4  parts,  with  water, 
60  parts,  for  some  hours ;  filter,  and  add  sufficient 
of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  1  part  in 
16  of  water. 

TeUow  Tnk. 
Uaoarate  gamboge,  1  part  (or  l^) ;  alum,  i  part ; 


gum  Arabia  1  part»  in  aeetie  add,  1  parl^  and  wi^ 
ter,  24  parts. 

BUt€  Ink. 
Triturate  best  Pmssiaa  blucb  6  parts,  with  a  ao- 
lution  of  1  part  of  oxalic  aeid  in  6  of  water,  and 
towards  the  end  of  ^  of  an  hour  or  so  add  ^radn- 
ftlly  gvm  Arabic,  18  parts,  and  water,  280.  Puar 
off  dear. 

Bed  Inkt. 

1.  Peraambuoo-wood,  4  ports ;  alum  and  eraam 
of  tartar,  each  1  part,  with  36  of  water ;  boil  down 
to  16  parts,  let  stand,  pour  off;  filter,  and  dissolve 
in  the  liquid  gum  Arabio,  li  parts;  whita  aagar,  1 
part 

2.  Digest  powdered  oochineal,  8  parts,  and  car- 
bonate of  potash,  16  parts,  in  144  of  water,  for  24 
hours ;  then  boil  up  with  powdered  alum,  4  parts^ 
and  add  24  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  8  parts  of 
tartaric  aeid,  and,  when  efferveseence  has  ceased, 
another  part  of  the  acid,  or  enough  to  prodnee  the 
color;  let  cool,  filter,  and  boil  the  residue  on  the 
filter  with  12  parts  of  water;  filter  agxln,  mix  the 
liquids  and  dissolve  in  them  24  parts  of  gum  Ara- 
bia and  lastly  I  part  of  oil  of  cloves.  No  iron 
vell^ls  muKt  be  used  in  this  proeess. 

8.  Digest  powdered  cochineal,  16  parts ;  oxalio 
acid,  2  parts;  dilute  acetio  acid,  86  parte;  distil- 
led water,  40  parts,  for  36  hours ;  then  add  pow- 
dered alum,  1  part;  gum  Arabic,  1  to  10;  ahaka 
op,  let  stand  for  12  hours,  and  strain. 

4.  Dissolve  1  part  of  carmine  in  8  to  10  parts 
of  aqua  ammonia,  and  add  mooilageof  gun  Arabia 
sufficient  to  reduce  it  properly. 

Violet  Tnk. 

Biffbt  parte  of  logwood  and  64  parte  of  water  ; 
boil  down  to  one-hidf,  then  strain  and  add  1  part 
of  chloride  of  tin. 

Oreen  /«&§. 

1.  Digest  1  part  of  gamboge  with  firom  7  to  10 
parte  of  the  blue  ink. 

2.  To  powdered  bichromate  of  potassa,  8  parts, 
contained  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  oil  of  vitriol,  8 
parte,  previously  diluted  with  64  of  water ;  then 
heat,  and,  while  evaporating,  add  gradually  24 
parte  of  alcohol,  and  reduce  to  66  parts,  which  fil- 
ter, and  in  the  clear  liquor  dissolve  8  parte  of  gum 
Arable. 

Orimmm  Ink, 

A  beautiful  crimson  ink  is  made  by  mixing  red 
ink  No.  1  with  the  violet  ink ;  about  equal  parti 
will  answer. 

The  parte  given  are  those  of  weight,  not  meas- 
ure. The  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  prevente  the 
fine  particles  of  color  falling  to  the  bottom  in  the 
form  of  a  sediment.  Bugar  gives  to  inks  a  glossy 
appearance,  but  very  little  of  it  should  be  used,ai 
it  is  liable  to  make  ths 


ASSATINCi  OF  MBTALLIO  ORBS. 

Before  metellic  ores  are  worked  upon  in  the 
large  way,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  inquire  what 
sort  of  metal,  and  what  portion  of  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  determinate  quantity  of  the  ore ;  to  discover 
whether  it  will  be  worth  while  to  extract  it  largely, 
and  in  what  manner  the  prooess  is  td  be  aonduoted, 


so  as  to  answer  that  purpose^    The  knowledgf 
requisite  for  this  is  oalled  the  art  of  assaying. 

Auap  of  Oree  ta  lAs  Dry  ITojf. 

The  assaying  of  ores  may  be  performed  eitksr 
in  the  dry  or  moist  way ;  the  fiivt  is  the  most  an* 
oieat,  and,  in  many  rmpeete  tha  most  advaata- 


ASSATIHO. 
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gmoM,  Mid  eoBMqaentlj  ftitt  eontiiiaM  to  be 
inoftly  naed. 

Araays  are  made  either  in  craoibles  with  the 
Uaat  of  the  beUowa*  or  ia  tests  under  a  muffle. 

Ammg  W€ifkt9, 
The  assay  weights  are  always  imas^nary,  some- 
Umes  an  ounoe  represents  a  buodred weight  on 
the  large  scale,  and  is  snbdiTided  into  the  same 
nomber  of  parts,  as  that  bondredweigbt  is  in  the 
preat;  so  that  the  oontents  of  the  ore,  obtained 
Sy  the  assay,  shall  aeearately  determine  by  such 
lelative  proportion  the  quantity  to  be  expected 
tmm  any  weight  of  the'ore  on  a  larger  scale. 

Xoatting  lAe  On, 
In  the  lotting  of  the  ores  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  small  portions  from  different  specimens, 
irhich  should  be  pulverised,  and  well  mixed  in  an 
iron  or  brass  mortar.  The  pruper  quantity  of  the 
ore  is  now  taken,  and  if  it  contain  either  sulphur 
or  arsenic  it  is  put  into  a  crucible  or  test,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  till  no  Taper 
•rises  from  it  To  assist  this  yolatilisatiun  some 
add  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  charcoal. 

Ftmaem,  .. 

To  assist  the  flislon  of  the  orss,  and  to  convert 
the  eztraneons  matters  connected  with  them  into 
scoria,  assayers  use  different  kinds  of  fluxes.  The 
most  nsoal  and  cAeaoious  materials  for  the  com- 
position of  these  are,  borax,  cream  of  tartar,  nitre, 
•al  ammoniac,  oommon  salt,  glass,  flnor-spar,  char- 
oool  powder,  pitch,  lime^  litharge,  etc,  in  different 
proportions. 

As  the  whole  process  of  which  we  are  speaking 
is  merely  an  experiment,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
asoertainmg  what  is  the  nature  of  the  metal  con- 
tained in  the  ore,  and  the  proportion  the  former 
boars  to  the  latter,  the  little  additional  expense  in. 
furred  by  employing  animal  instead  of  V0gmtahi9 
4kareoal  is  not  to  be  regarded,  particularly  when 
the  increased  fusibility  of  the  ore,  oocasioned 
theraby  is  considered. 

Omdt  or  WhiU  Flux. 
This  consists  of  1  part  of  nitre  and  t  of  eream 
of  tartar,  well  mixed  together. 

Bhek  Flum. 

The  abore  crude  flux  detonates  1^  means  of 

kindled  charcoal,  and  if  the  detonation  be  effected 

In  a  mortar  slightly  coTcred  it  becomes  black.    It 

to  a  mixtnre  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  charcoal. 

Oomiwk  Beduevug  Flam, 

Mix  well  together  10  os.  of  cream  of  tartar,  8 
OS,  and  0  drs.  of  nitre,  and  3  os.  and  1  dr.  of  borax. 

Cfomuk  Refining  Fltuh 

Deflagrate,  and  afterwards  puWerisOy  S  parts  of 
nitre  and  1  part  of  eream  of  tartar. 

The  above  fluxes  answer  the  purpose  very  well, 
provided  the  ores  be  deprived  of  ail  their  sulphur, 
or  if  they  contain  much  earthy  matters ;  because, 
in  the  latter  ease,  they  unite  with  them,  and  eon- 
Tort  them  into  a  thin  glass;  but  if  any  quantity 
of  sulphur  remain,  these  fluxes  unite  with  it,  and 
form  a  liver  of  sulphur,  which  has  the  power  of 
destroying  a  portion  of  all  the  metals;  conse- 
quently the  assay  under  such  circumstances  must 
be  very  inaccurate.  The  principal  difflculty  in 
assaying  appears  to  bo  in  the  appropriation  of 
the  proper  fluxes  to  each  particular  ore,  and  it 
likewise  appears  that  such  a  discriminating  knowl« 
edge  can  only  be  acquired  from  an  extensive  prac* 
tioe,  or  from  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  affinities 
and  actions  of  different  bodies  upon  each  other. 

In  assaying  we  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  most 
expensive  materials  to  effect  our  purpose,  hence 


the  use  of  different  saline  fluxes;  but  in  the  work* 
ing  at  large  such  expensive  means  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, as  by  such  processes  the  inferior  metals 
would  be  too  much  enhanced  in  value,  especially 
in  working  very  poor  ores.  In  consequence  of 
which  in  rmelting  works,  where  the  object  is  the 
production  of  metnls  in  the  great  way,  chenper 
additions  are  used,  such  as  limestone,  feldspar, 
fluorspar,  quarts,  sand,  slate,  and  slags.  These 
are  to  be  chosen  according  to  the  different  views 
of  the  operator  and  the  nature  of  the  ores.  Thus 
iron  ores,  on  account  of  the  argillaceous  earth  they 
contain,  require  calcareous  additions,  and  the  cop 
per  ores,  rather  slags  or  ritresoent  stones,  than 
oalcareons  earth. 

Suund  Amay  a/  MttaUie  Ore*. 

The  mode  of  assaying  ores  for  their  partienlar 
metals  by  the  dry  way  is  deflcient,  so  far  as  relates 
to  pointing  out  the  different  substances  connected 
with  them,  because  they  are  always  destroyed  by 
the  process  for  obtaining  the  essay  metal.  The 
assay  by  the  moist  way  is  more  eorrect,  because 
the  different  substances  oan  be  accurately  asoer- 
tained. 

Dry  A§9ag  of  Irom  Orm, 

Mix  100  grs.  of  the  ore,  thoroughly  powdered, 
with  from  SO  to  100  grs.  of  calcined  borax.  The 
quality  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  ore,  and  is  to  l>e  increased  with  the  foreign 
matters.  If  the  ore  contains  sulphur,  it  must  first 
be  roasted.  The  mixtnre  is  intr<Mittced  into  a  cm- 
cible  lined  with  charcoal,  covered  with  powdered 
charcoal,  on  which  is  laid  a  pieoe  of  oharooaL  The 
crucible  is  then  dosed,  the  cover  luted  on,  and 
submitted  to  a  white  heat  for  sn  hour.  The  iron 
is  found  in  the  form  of  a  button,  and  is  not  pure, 
but  gives  about  the  quality  of  the  pig  iron  which 
will  be  obtained  from  the  ore. 

Humid  A—ag  of  Iron  Of, 

Fttch's  method  is  accurate,  and  determines  the 
relative  quantity  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  in  an 
ore,  which  is  often  desirable.  The  only  ores  to 
which  it  cannot  be  applied  are  those  containing 
arsenious  acid,  and  this  is  not  a  very  common  in- 
gredient. 

Dissolve  the  ore  in  muriatic  acid,  and  filter. 
Put  into  a  small  round-bottomed  flask,  and  cork 
tightly  until  ready  to  boQ  it.  Immerse  a  clean, 
weighed  strip  of  copper,  and,  removing  the  cork, 
boil  until  the  copper  is  no  longer  attacked.  It  is 
then  taken  out,  washed,  well  wiped,  and  weighed. 
To  ascertain  the  amount  of  peroxide  multiply  this 
weight  by  40  and  divide  by  81*7.  The  quotient 
gives  the  amount  sought. 

To  know  the  whole  amount  of  Iron  in  the  ore^ 
another  portion  is  weighed  out— say  1  gramme 
(about  16  grs.) — and  dissolved  as  before;  it  is 
then  digested  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  by  which 
all  the  iron  is  converted  into  peroxide,  after  which 
copper  will  decompose  the  whole.  Multiply  the 
loss  by  28  and  divide  by  31*7 ;  the  quotient  will 
give  the  whole  amount  of  iron  in  the  ore. 

The  presence  of  copper  in  the  ore  will  make  it 
appear  poorer  than  it  really  is. 

VoluM€trxo  Ajmag  of  Iron  Or*  (Porog), 

Heat  10  grs.  of  iron-ore,  finely  pnlTorised,  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  for  i  an  hour,  in  a  coni- 
cal-shaped fiask  with  a  funnel  inserted  in  the  nock ; 
when  decomposition  is  complete  dilute  the  solution 
with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
add  a  few  pieces  of  granulated  sine  and  boU  until 
all  traces  of  yellow  color  disappear,  or  the  solu- 
tion remains  of  a  pale  green  tint,  and  free  f^m 
fine  particles  of  sine.  Transfer  to  a  white  porce- 
lain dish,  and  dilate  to  20  os.  with  distilled  water. 
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When  eofd  it  Ib  ready  for  teiting  witb  th«  foUow- 
inff  soIqUod. 

DiMuive  50  gn*  of  eryatalliied  p«rmanganat« 
of  potavjia  in  20  oa.  of  distilled  water,  aod  keep  it 
in  a  tightly  corked  bottle,  marked  "Standard  So- 
lution Permanganate  of  Potaasa.''  To  ascertain 
the  standard  of  this  solution,  dissolre  10  gra.  of 
Iron  piano  wire  in  dilute  hydroeblorie  acid  in  a 
narrow- mouth  flask  with  gentle  beat.  Dilute  to 
10  OS.  Take  1  os.  of  the  diluted  iron  solution  and 
dilute  to  20  OS.  witb  diatilled  water  in  a  white  por- 
eelain  dish. 

Allow  the  solution  of  permanganate  to  mn 
slowly  in  from  a  graduated  pipette,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  the  solution  asuumee  a  faint  pink 
color.  Record  the  amount  used,  this  represents 
1  gr.  of  metallic  iron. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  test  the  solution 
of  ore  first  obtnined,  noting  the  amount  required 
to  produce  the  first  tint  of  pink  color.  Divide 
this  amount  by  the  amounts  required  for  I  gr.  of 
iron,  and  the  result  is  the  number  of  grains  of 
metallic  iron  contained  in  the  ore. 

Tin  Orm, 

Mix  a  quintal  of  tin  ore^  prcTionsly  wasbed, 
pulverised,  and  roasted  till  no  arsenical  vapor 
arises,  with  half  a  quintal  of  calcined  borax,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  pulverised  piich ;  these  are 
to  be  put  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  which 
is  pliused  in  an  air-furnace.  After  the  pitch  is 
burnt,  give  a  violent  heat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
aod  on  withdrawing  the  crucible,  the  regulus  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom.  If  the  ore  be  not  well 
wasbed  from  earthy  matters,  a  larger  quantity  of 
borax  will  be  requisite,  with  some  powdered  glass ; 
and  if  the  ore  contain  iron,  some  alkaline  salt  may 
be  added. 

In  (&a  Humid  Way, 

Dissolve  the  ore  in  bot  muriatic  acid,  pass 
tbrough  the  solution  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrtigen  in  large  excess.  Allow  the  precipitate 
to  subside,  add  to  it,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  nitric 
acid  until  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off. 
This  transforms  the  tin  into  stannic  acid,  wash 
enrefully,  dry,  and  weigh.  Stannic  acid  contains 
78.61  per  cent,  of  tin. 

Lead  Ores. 

As  most  of  the  lead  ores  eontain  either  sulpbur 
or  arsenic,  they  require  to  be  well  roasted.  Take 
a  quintal  of  roasted  ore,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  calcined  borax,  ^  a  quintal  of  fine  powdered 
glass,  i  of  a  quintal  of  pitch,  and  as  much  clean 
iron  filings.  Line  the  crucible  with  wetted  char- 
coal-dust,  and  put  the  mixture  into  the  crucible, 
and  place  it  before  the  bellows  of  a  forge-fire. 
When  it  is  red  hot,  raise  tbe  fire  for  16  or  20 
minutes,  then  withdnw  the  crucible^  and  break  it 
when  cold. 

Jn  tie  Humid  Way, 

Powder  tbe  ore  (Oalena)  finely.  Moisten  witb 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  digest  on  the  sand-bath. 
This  converts  the  whole  into  sulphate  of  lead. 
Dilute  with  water  and  filter.  The  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lead  will  remain  in  the  filter.  Wasb  it 
thoroughly,  dry  it,  and  weigb  —  100  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  If^ad  contain  73.60  parts  of  oxide  of  lead 
and  68^280  of  metallic  lead. 

Zine  Ore», 

Take  tbe  assay  weigbt  of  roasted  ore,  and  mix 
it  well  frith  one-eighth  part  of  charcoal-dust,  put 
it  into  a  strong  luted  earthen  retort,  to  which  must 
be  fitted  a  receiver;  place  the  retort  in  a  furnace 
and  raise  the  fire,  and  continue  it  in  a  violent  heat 
for  two  bours ;  suffer  it  then  to  cool  gradusily,  and 


tbe  sine  will  be  found  adhering  to  tbe  neck  of  tba 
retort  in  its  metallic  fornu  • 

In  tke  Humid  Way  {Percy), 

Take  20  grs.  of  the  ore  (finely  pulverised)  to  be 
asaayed.  Digest  it  for  1  hour  in  nitric  acid  1 
part,  water  2  parts,  with  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  add  ciirbonate  of  ammonia  diaaolved 
in  liquid  ammonia  until  the  reaction  is  strongly 
alkaline.  Digest  for  half  an  hour,  dilute  with  &a 
equal  bulk  of  distilled  water;  filter  and  mark  tbe 
filtrate  SuL  A. 

Make  a  standard  solution  of  sine  by  dissolving 
10  grs.  of  pure  sine  in  nitric  acid  and  dilating  to 
10  OB.     Sol.  B. 

Make  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  1  os.  of 
saturated  solution  to  10  oi.  of  distilled  water. 
Sol.  C. 

Take  of  solution  chloride  of  iron,  \  os. ;  distilled 
water,  6  os. ;  add  aqua  ammonia;  separate  all  of 
the  iron.     Shake.     Sdl.  D. 

Take  of  solution  B,  1  os. ;  dilute  to  S  os. ;  add 
of  solution  D,  1  OS. ;  take  in  a  graduated  pipette      ' 
of  solution  C,  and  add  gradually  to  the  mixture  of      ' 
B  and  D  (stirring  rapidly  all  the  while),  until  tbe      ' 
flocculent  iron  begiue  to  change  color  to  grayish 
black.     Make  a  memorandum  of  the  number  of 
graduations  of  solution  C  required.     This  is  tbe 
amount  of  sulphide  of  sodium  neoessaiy  to  pre- 
cipitate 1  gr.  of  metallic  sine. 

Take  i  of  solution  A  (diluted  to  12  os.)  equal  $ 
OS. ;  add  of  solution  D,  2  os. ;  then  with  gradu- 
ated pipette  run  in  slowly  the  solution  C  until  the 
flocculent  iron  begins  to  ehange  eoUir  as  before. 
The  number  of  graduations  required,  divided  by 
the  number  used  in  the  former  experiment,  indi- 
cate tbe  number  of  grains  of  metallic  sine  in  10 
grs.  of  the  ore,  and  represent  the  per  oentage 
likewise. 

Copper  Oree. 

Take  an  exact  troyounce  of  the  ore,  previously 
pulverised,  and  calcine  it  well ;  stir  it  all  the  time 
with  an  iron  rod  without  removing  it  from  the 
crucible ;  after  the  ealcination  add  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  borax,  ^  the  quantity  of  fusible  glass,  ^  the 
quantity  of  pitch,  and  a  little  charcoal-dust;  rub 
the  inner  surface  of  the  crucible  with  a  paste 
composed  of  charcoal-dust,  a  little  flne  powdered 
clay,  and  water.  Cover  the  mass  with  common 
salt,  and  put  a  lid  upon  tbe  crucible,  which  is  to 
be  placed  in  a  furnace ;  the  Are  is  to  be  raised 
gradually  till  it  bums  briskly,  and  the  crucible 
continued  in  it  for  ^  hour,  stirring  the  metal  fre- 
quently with  an  iron  rod ;  and  when  the  scoria 
which  adheres  to  the  rod  appears  dear,  then  the 
crucible  must  be  taken  out  and  suffered  to  cool ; 
after  which  it  must  be  broken  and  the  regulus 
separated  and  weighed.  This  is  ealled  black  cop- 
per; to  refine  which  equal  parts  of  common  sut 
and  nitre  are  to  be  well  mixed  together.  The 
black  oopper  is  brought  into  fusion,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  flux  is  thrown  upon  it,  which  is 
repeated  8  or  4  times,  when  the  metal  is  poured 
into  an  ingot  mould  and  the  button  is  found  to  be 
fine  oopper. 

In  the  Humid  Way, 

Make  a  solution  of  vitreous  oopper  ore  in  5 
times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  scid, 
and  boil  it  to  dryness;  add  as  much  water  as  wiU 
dissolve  tbe  vitriol  thus  formed.  To  this  solution 
add  a  clean  bar  of  iron,  which  will  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  copper  in  its  metsllic  form.  If  the 
solution  be  contaminated  with  iron,  tbe  oopper 
must  be  re-dissolved  in  the  same  manner  and 
precipitated  again.  The  sulphur  may  be  sep« 
arated  by  filtration. 
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yolumttrto  Atany  of  Copper  Oret,     {Percy.) 

Dissolve  10  gn.  of  the  copper  ore  flnelj  pulver- 
ised and  moistened  with  strung  sulphario  acid,  in 
strong  nitric  acid,  adding  the  acid  gradually ;  and 
when  the  fames  of  hyponitrio  acid  cease  to  be 
evolved,  add  a  small  amount  of  water  and  boil 
for  a  few  minntea.  Dilute  to  10  oz.  and  treat  with 
ammonia  in  excess,  and  it  will  become  of  a  deep 
blue  color.  Set  aside  to  cool,  and  prepare  the 
following  solution :  Dissolve  500  grs.  of  granu- 
lated cyanide  of  potassium  in  20  os.  of  distilled 
water,  and  keep  in  a  tight- stoppered  bottle  in  the 
dark.  Mark  "  Standard  Solution  Cyanide  of  Po- 
taasium."  To  ascertain  the  standard  of  this  solu- 
tion, dissolve  10  grs.  of  electrotype  copper  in  di- 
lute nitric  acid  and  boil  to  expel  hyponitrie  acid 
fames,  and  dilute  to  10  os.  with  dintilled  water. 
Take  of  this  solution  1  os.  and  dilute  to  5  ox.  with 
distilled  water,  and  allow  the  standard  cyanide 
■olntion  to  flow  very  slowly  into  it  at  intervals, 
from  a  graduated  pipette,  and  note  the  amount 
used  to  render  it  nearly  colorless.  This  process 
takes  from  ^  to  |  of  an  hour.  Proceed  in  the 
same  manner  to  test  the  solution  of  ore  first  ob- 
tained, noting  the  amount  required  to  reduce  the 
color  to  a  faint  lilac  Divide  this  amount  by  the 
Mnonnt  found  required  for  1  gr.  of  metallic  copper, 
and  the  result  is  the  number  of  grains  of  metallic 
oopper  in  the  ore  tested. 

Biamuth  Oree, 

If  the  Ota  be  mineralised  by  sulphur,  or  snlphnr 
and  iron,  a  previous  roasting  will  be  necessary. 
The  strong  ores  require  no  roasting,  but  only  to 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Taike  the  assay 
weight  and  mix  it  with  half  the  quantity  of  cal- 
eined  borax,  and  the  same  of  pounded  glass ;  line 
the  crucible  with  charcoal,  melt  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  when  well  done,  take  out  the  oruci- 
Die  and  let  it  cool  gradually.  The  regulus  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  Humid  Way. 
Bismnth  is  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid  or  aqna 
regia.  Its  solution  is  colprless  and  is  precipitable 
by  the  addition  of  pure  water;  118  grs.  of  the 
precipitate  from  nitric  acid,  well  washed  and 
dried,  are  equal  to  100  of  bismuth  in  its  metallic 
form. 

AtUimomal  oree. 

Take  a  common  omoible,  bore  a  number  of  small 
boles  in  the  bottom,  and  place  it  in  another  cruci- 
ble a  size  smaller,  luting  them  wdl  together ;  then 
put  the  proper  quantity  of  ore  in  small  lumps 
into  the  upper  crucible,  and  lute  thereon  a  cover ; 
place  these  vessels  on  a  hearth  and  surround  them 
with  stones  about  6  in.  distant  from  them ;  the 
intermediate  space  must  be  filled  with  ashes,  so 
that  the  undermost  crucible  may  be  covered  with 
them ;  but  upon  the  upper  charcoal  must  be  laid, 
and  the  whole  made  red  hot  by  the  assistance  of 
band  bellows.  The  antimony  being  of  easy  fusion 
is  separated,  and  runs  through  the  holes  of  the 
opper  vessel  into  the  inferior  one^  where  it  is  ool- 
leeted. 

Humid  Away  of  Areeniated  Antimony, 

Dissolve  the  ore  in  aqua  regia ;  the  sulphur  is 
separated  by  filtration.  Evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness  and  heat  below  redness  until  all  the  nitric 
acid  is  expelled.  The  resulting  antimonio  acid 
contains  76.33  per  cent  of  metallic  antimony. 

Jiang€m€»e  Ore», 

The  regulus  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  oalz  or 
ore  of  manganese  with  oil,  making  it  into  a  ball, 
and  putting  it  into  a  crucible  lined  with  powdered 
oharooal  I- 10th  of  an  inch  on  the  sides,  and  i  of 
SB  inch  at  bottom ;  then  filling  the  empty  space 


with  charcoal  •  dust,  covering  the  crucible  with 
another  inverted  and  luted  on,  and  exposing  it 
to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge  for  an  hour  oc 
more.    The  ore  is  very  difficult  to  reduce. 

Areenieal  Ore$. 

This  assay  is  made  by  sublimation  in  close  ves 
sels.  Beat  the  ore  into  small  pieces  and  put  them 
into  a  matrass,  which  place  in  a  sand-pnt  with  « 
proper  degree  of  heat.  The  arsenic  sublimes  in 
this  operation  and  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel;  when  it  must  be  carefully  collected, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  weight  A  pingls 
sublimation  will  not  be  suffioient.  It  is  better  to 
perform  the  first  sublimation  with  a  moderate 
heat,  and  afterwards  bruise  the  remainder  and 
expose  it  to  a  stronger  heaL  The  addition  of 
charcoal  is  usefuL 

In  the  Hnmid  Way. 
Digest  the  ore  in  muriatic  acid,  adding  nitric 
by  degrees,  to  help  the  solution.  The  sulphur 
will  be  found  on  the  filter;  the  arsenic  will  remain 
in  the  solution,  and  may  be  precipitated  in  its 
metallic  form  by  boiling  with  a  strip  of  copper. 

Jfiehd  Ore. 

The  ores  must  be  well  roasted  to  expel  the  sul- 
phur and  arsenic;  the  greener  the  calx  proves 
during  this  torrefaotion,  the  more  it  abounds  in 
the  nickel ;  but  the  redder  it  is,  the  more  iron  it 
contains.  The  proper  quantity  of  this  roasted  ore 
is  fused  in  an  open  crucible,  with  twice  or  thrice 
its  weight  of  binck  fiux,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  common  salt  By  exposing  the  crucible  to 
the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge  fire,  and  making  the 
fusion  complete,  a  regulus  will  be  produced.  This 
regulus  is  not  pure,  but  contains  a  portion  of  ar- 
senic, cobalt,  and  iron.  Of  the  first  it  may  be 
deprived  by  a  fresh  calcination,  with  the  addition 
of  powdered  charcoal ;  and  of  the  second  by  scori- 
fication.  But  it  is  with  difficulty  that  it  is  entirely 
Creed  from  the  iron. 

In  the  Humid  Wa^. 

By  solution  in  nitric  acid  it  is  ftreed  from  its 
sulphur;  and  by  adding  water  to  the  solution, 
bismuth,  if  any,  may  ^  precipitated;  as  may 
silver,  if  contained  it,  by  muriatie  acid ;  and  cop- 
per, when  any,  by  iron. 

To  separate  cobalt  from  nickel,  the  two  oxides 
are  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  diluted 
with  distilled  water.  The  liquor  is  saturated  with 
chlorine,  and  when  cold,  an  excess  of  precipitated 
carbonate  of  baryta  added.  It  is  then  set  aside 
for  18  hours,  when  the  cobalt  will  be  precipitated 
as  sesquioxide,  while  the  nickel  will  remain  in* 
solution. 

Cobalt  Ore». 

Free  them  as  much  as  possible  fVom  earthy  mat- 
ters by  well  washing,  and  from  sulphur  and  arse- 
nic by  roasting.  The  ore  thus  prepared  is  to  be 
mixed  with  3  parts  of  black  flux,  and  a  little  de- 
crepitated sea-salt;  put  the  mixture  in  a  lined' 
crucible,  cover  it,  and  place  it  in  a  forge.fire,  or 
in  a  hot  furnace,  for  this  ore  is  very  difficult  of 
fusion. 

When  well  fVised,  a  metallic  regulus  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom,  covered  with  a  scoria  of  a 
deep  blue  oolor;  as  almost  all  cobalt  ores  contain 
bismuth,  this  is  reduced  by  the  same  operation  afc 
the  regulus  of  cobalt;  but  as  they  are  incapable 
of  chemically  uniting  together,  they  are  always 
found  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  crucible. 
The  regulus  of  bismuth,  having  a  greater  specific 
gravity,  is  always  at  the  bottom,  and  may  be 
separated  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer. 

In  the  Humid  Way. 

Hake  a  solution  of  the  ore  in  niirio  sAid,  or 
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aqua  refla»  and  eviiporata  to  drynais,*  the  reri- 
daam,  treated  with  the  aoctie  acid,  will  jietd  to  it 
the  eobalt ;  the  aneaic  should  be  first  preeipitated 
by  the  addition  of  water. 

Mereuriai  Om. 

The  ealciform  ores  of  merenry  are  easilj  re- 
daoed  without  any  addition.  A  qainta!  of  the  ore 
is  pat  into  a  retort,  and  a  reoeirer  luted  on,  oon- 
taitttng  some  water;  the  retort  is  plaoed  in  a 
■and -bath,  and  a  suiBoient  degree  of  heat  given  it, 
to  force  orer  the  mercury  which  is  eondented  in 
the  water  of  the  receiver. 

The  sulphurous  ores  are  assayed  by  distillation 
In  the  mnnner  aboye,  only  thMe  ores  require  an 
eqoid  weight  of  dean  iron -filings  to  be  mixed  with 
them,  to  disengage  the  sulphur,  while  the  heat 
Tolatilises  the  mercury,  and  forces  it  Into  the  re- 
eeiver.  These  ores  should  likewise  be  tried  for 
eionabar,  to  know  whether  it  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  eztraeting  it  from  them ;  for  this  a  deter- 
minate quantity  of  the  ore  is  finely  powdered  and 
put  into  a  glass  vessel,  which  is  exposed  to  a  gen- 
tle heat  at  first,  and  cradually  inoreaaed  till 
nothing  more  is  sublimed.  By  the  quantity  thus 
acquired,  a  Judgment  may  be  formed  whether  the 
prooess  will  answer.  Sometimes  this  cinnabar  is 
not  of  so  lively  a  color  as  that  which  is  used  in 
trade ;  in  this  case  it  may  be  refined  by  a  second 
■ublimstion,  and  if  it  be  still  of  too  dark  a  color, 
it  may  be  brightened  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity 
of  mercury,  and  subliming  it  again. 

Humid  Anajf  of  OinnahiMr, 

The  stony  matrix  should  be  dissolved  in  nftrle 
■old,  and  the  cinnabar  being  disengaged,  should 
be  boiled  in  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  aqua  regia, 
composed  of  8  parts  of  nitric,  and  1  of  muriatic 
acid.  The  mercury  may  be  precipitated  in  the 
metallio  form  by  lino. 

Siher  Otm, 

Take  the  assay  quantity  of  the  ore  finely  pow- 
dered, and  roast  it  well  in  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  frequently  stirring  it  with  an  iron  rod;  then 
add  to  it  about  double  the  quantity  of  ffranulated 
lead,  put  it  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  place  it  in  a 
fiimsce ;  raise  the  fire  gently  at  first,  and  continue 
to  increase  it  gradually,  till  the  metal  begins  to 
work ;  if  it  should  appear  too  thiek,  make  it  thin- 
ner by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  lead ;  if  the 
metal  should  boil  too  rapidly,  the  fire  should  be 
diminished.  The  surface  will  be  covered  b^  de- 
grees with  a  mass  of  scoria,  at  which  time  the 
metal  should  be  carefully  stirred  with  an  iron 
hook  heated,  especially  towards  the  borderi  lest 
any  of  the  ore  should  remain  undissolved ;  and  if 
what  is  adherent  to  the  hook  when  raised  ftom  the 
orucible  melts  quickly  again,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  hook,  after  it  is  grown  cold  is  covered  with 
a  thin,  shining  smooth  crust,  the  soorification  is 
perfect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if,  while  stirring  it, 
any  considerable  clamminess  is  perceived  in  the 
scoria,  and  when  it  adheres  to  the  hook,  though 
Ted  hot,  and  appears  unequally  tinged,  and  seems 
dusty  or  rough,  with  grains  interspersed  here  and 
there,  the  soorification  is  incomplete;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  fire  shoula  be  increased  a 
littJe,  and  what  adheres  to  the  hook  should  be 
gently  beaten  ofi*,  and  retnmed  with  a  small  ladle 
into  the  crucible  again.  When  the  soorification  is 
perfeet,  the  metal  should  be  poured  into  a  eone^ 
previously  rubbed  with  a  little  tallow,  and  when 
it  becomes  cold,  the  scoria  may  be  separated  by  a 
few  strokes  of  a  hammer.  The  button  is  the  pro- 
dttoe  of  the  assay. 


Bf  Oiiptltaiii 
Take  the  assay  quantity  of  ore,  roast  and  gited 
it  with  an  equal  portion  of  litharge,  divide  it  into 
2  or  8  parts,  and  wrap  each  up  in  a  small  piece  of 
paper;  put  a  cupel  previously  seasoned  nnder  a 
muiBe,  with  about  0  times  the  quantity .  of  lead 
upon  it.  When  the  lead  begins  to  work,  earefnily 
put  one  of  the  papers  upon  it,  and  after  this  la  ab- 
sorbed, put  on  a  second,  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
quantity  is  introduced ;  then  raise  the  fire,  and  aa 
the  scoria  is  formed  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
cupel,  and  at  last  the  silver  will  remain  alone^ 
This  will  be  the  produce  of  thtf  assay,  unleaa  the 
lead  contains  a'small  portion  of  silver,  which  may 
be  discovered  by  putting  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  lead  on  another  cupel,  and  working  It  off  at 
the  same  time ;  if  any  silver  be  prodnoed  it  must 
be  deducted  {torn  the  assay.  This  is  ealled  the 
witness. 

/m  lie  Bumid  Way  —  Oap  ^tietae's  Mftihod, 
Dissolve  the  ore  or  coin  in  nitric  acid.  Prepare 
a  standard  solution  of  common  salt;  64:2'74  of 
common  salt  will  precipitate  1000  parts  of  aUrer. 
It  is  convenient  to  have,  also,  solutions  of  1-lOth 
the  standard  strength  for  the  final  precipitationa. 
Add  the  solution  until  no  precipitate  appears. 
From  the  amount  of  solution,  and  consequently  of 
salt  used,  the  amount  of  silver  is  at  onoe  deter- 
mined without  further  weighing.  To  eorreet  the 
result  a  standard  silver  solution  is  used  at  the 
same  time,  and  any  oorrection  it  may  reqaire  is 
applied  to  the  rest  of  the  assay. 

To  Atm  the  VoXm  o/Sihw, 
The  general  metaod  of  examining  the  purity  of 
silver  is  by  mixing  it  with  a  quantity  of  lead  pro» 
portionate  to  the  supposed  portion  of  alloy ;  by 
testing  this  mixture,  and  afterwards  weighing  the 
remaining  button  of  silver.  This  is  the  same  pro- 
oess as  refining  silver  by  cupellation. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  mass  of  silver  to  be  ex« 
amined  consists  of  12  equal  parts,  called  penny- 
weights ;  so  that  if  an  ingot  weighs  1  oa.,  each  of 
the  parte  will  be  1.12th  oa.  Hence,  if  the  mass 
of  silver  be  pure,  it  is  called  silver  of  12  dwts. ;  if 
it  eontain  l-12th  of  ite  weight  of  alloy,  it  la  eaUed 
silver  of  11  dwts. ;  if  2.12ths  ef  ite  weight  be  alley, 
it  is  called  silver  of  10  dwte;  which  parte  of  pnra 
silver  are  called  5  dwts.  It  must  be  observed 
here  that  assayers  give  the  name  dwt  to  a  weight 
equal  to  24  real  gra.,  which  must  not  be  eon- 
founded  with  their  ideal  weight.  The  aasayers* 
grs.  are  ealled  fine  grs.  An  ingot  of  fine  silver, 
or  silver  of  12  dwts.,  contains,  then,  288  fine  grs.; 
if  this  ingot  oontain  1.288th  of  alloy,  it  is  said  to 
be  silver  of  11  dwte.  and  23  grs. ;  if  it  eontaia 
4-288th  of  alloy,  it  is  said  to  be  11  dwts.,  20  gis^ 
ete.  Now  a  certain  real  weight  must  be  taken  to 
represent  the  assay- weighte;  for  instance,  S6  real 
grs.  represent  12  fine  dwts. ;  this  is  subdivided  into 
a  sufficient  number  of  other  smaller  weights^ 
which  also  represent  fhMitions  of  fine  dwta.  and 
grs.  Thus,  18  real  grs.  represent  6  fine  dwte  ;  8 
real  grs.  represent  1  fine  dwt.,  or  24  grs ;  1^  leal 
grs.  represent  12  grs.;  1-S2d  of  a  real  gr.  repre- 
sente  i  of  a  fine  gr.,  whioh  is  only  l-752d  part  of 
a  mass  of  12  dwt. 

'  DomhU  Amq^  of  Silver* 
It  is  eustbmary  to  make  a  double  assay.  The 
silver  for  the  assay  should  be  taken  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  ingot,  and  tried  on  a  touch  stone. 
Assayers  know  pretty  nearly  the  value  of  silver 
merely  by  the  look  of  the  ingot,  and  still  bitter 
by  the  test  of  the  touch-stone.  The  quantity  of 
lead  to  be  added  is  regulated  by  the  portion  of 
alloy,  which  being  fai  general  oopper,  will  hs 
nearly  at  follows: 
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The  onpel  must  be  heated  red«hot  for  half  an 
hour  before  anj  metal  is  put  npon  tbem,  bj  which 
all  moUtmre  is  expelled.  ¥rheii  the  eopel  is  almost 
white  by  heat  the  lead  is  pot  into  it,  and  the  fire 
iDoreased  till  the  lead  beeomes  red-hot,  smoking, 
mad  agitated  by  a  motion  of  aU  its  parts,  ealled 
Its  eireuiation.  Then  the  silver  is  to  be  put  on 
tbe  eupel,  and  the  fire  oonttnned  till  the  silver  has 
entered  the  lead ;  and  when  the  mass  oiroulates 
well,  the  heat  must  be  diminished  by  olosing  more 
or  less  tbe  door  of  the  assay  furnace.  The  heat 
should  be  so  regulated,  that  the  metal  on  its  snr- 
fiM»e  may  appear  convex  and  ardent,  while  the 
ofiipel  is  less  red ;  that  the  smoko  shall  rise  to  the 
roof  of  the  mufile;  that  undulations  shall  be  made 
in  all  directions;  and  that  tbe  middle  of  the  metal 
shall  appear  smooth,  with  a  small  circle  of  lithaige^ 
which  is  continually  imbibed  by  the  cupel.  By 
this  treatment  the  lead  and  alloy  will  be  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  cupel,  and  the  silver  become 
bright  and  shining,  when  it  is  said  to  lighten; 
after  which,  if  the  operation  has  been  well  per- 
formed, the  silver  will  be  corered  with  runbow 
eolors,  which  quickly  undulate  and  cross  eaeh 
other,  and  then  the  button  beeomes  fixed  and 
nolid. 

The  diminution  of  weight  shows  the  quantity 
of  alloy.  As  all  lead  eontains  a  small  portion  of 
flflvOT,  an  equal  weight  with  that  used  in  the  assay 
is  tested  off,  and  t^  product  deducted  firom  tbe 
asssy- weight  This  portion  is  called  the  witness. 
-^J?Mibar£(m's  Metallic  Arta, 

By  Sped  fie  Oravity, 

The  approximate  weight  of  silver  or  gold  in  a 
nngget«nay  be  determined  by  cslcnlation  from  its 
specific  gravity.    See  ICiscbllajtboub. 

Oret  mud  EmrUu  Contatnimg  OoUL 

That  which  is  now  most  generally  used  is  by 
smalgamation*  The  proper  quantity  is  taken  and 
reduMd  to  a  powder ;  about  one- tenth  of  its  weight 
of  pore  quicKsilver  is  added,  and  the  whole  tritu- 
imted  in  an  iron  mortar.  The  attraction  subsisting 
between  the  gold  and  quicksilver,  quickly  unites 
them  in  tbe  form  of  an  amalgam,  which  is  pressed 
through  shamoy  leather;  the  gold  is  easily  sepa- 
nted  f^om  this  amalgam,  by  exposure  to  a  proper 
degree  of  heat,  which  evaporates  the  quicksilver, 
and  leaves  the  gold.  This  ev^»oratioB  should  l>e 
made  with  luted  vessels. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  operations  by 
which  gold  is  obtained  from  the  rich  mines  of 
Peru,  in  South  America. 

Another  Method, 

Take  a  quantity  of  the  gold-sand  and  heat  it 
red-hot;  quench  it  in  water;  repeat  this  two  or 
three  times,  and  the  color  of  the  sand  will  become 
a  reddish  brown.  Then  mix  it  with  twice  its 
w^ght  of  litharge,  and  revive  the  litharge  into 
lead,  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  charcoal-dust, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat;  when 
the  lesid  revives,  it  separates  the  gold  firom  the 
fand ;  and  the  freeing  of  the  gold  Arom  the  lead 
■ust  be  afterwards  performed  by  cupellation. 

Another, — Bergmann  assayed  metallic  ores  oon- 
tafaiing  gold,  by  mixing  2  parts  of  the  ore^  well 
pounded  and  washed,  idth  li  of  litharge^  and  3 


of  glass ;  eoTerIng  tiie  whole  with  common  salty 
and  melting  it  in  a  smith's  forge,  in  a  covered 
crucible ;  he  then  opened  the  crucible,  put  a  nail 
into  it,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  iron  was  no 
longer  attacked.  The  lead  was  thus  precipitated 
which  contained  tbe  gold,  and  was  aflerwardi 
separated  by  enpellation. 

Humid  Ateay  of  Oold  mixed  with  Iron  Pyritee, 

Dissolve  the  ore  in  12  times  its  weight  of  diluted 
nitric  acid,  gradually  added ;  place  it  in  a  proper 
degree  of  h^;  this  takes  up  the  soluble  parts, 
and  leaves  tbe  gold  untouohed,  with  the  insolnbls 
matrix,  from  which  it  may  be  eeparated  by  aqua 
regla.  The  geld  may  l>e  again  separated  from  the 
aqua  regia  by  pouring  ether  upon  it;  the  ether 
takes  up  the  gold,  and  by  being  burnt  off  leaves 
it  in  its  metallic  state.  The  solution  may  contain 
iron,  copper,  manganese,  calcareous  earth,  or  argil ; 
if  it  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residuum 
heated  to  redness  for  |  an  hour,  ammonia  wiU 
extract  the  copper;  fuming  nitric  acid  the  earths; 
the  acetic  acid  the  manganese ;  and  vhe  muriatio 
acid  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  sulphur  floats  on  ths 
first  solution,  firom  which  it  should  be  separated 
by  filtration. 

PARTINa 

By  this  process  gold  and  silver  are  separated 
f^om  each  other.  These  two  metals  equally  re* 
sisting  the  action  of  fire  and  lead,  must  therefor* 
be  separated  by  other  means.  This  is  effected  ay 
different  menstrua.  Nitric  acid,  m«riatic  arid, 
and  sulphur,  which  cannot  attack  gold,  operats 
upon  silver;  and  these  are  the  principal  agenti 
employed  in  this  process. 

Parting  by  nitric  acid  is  most  convenient,  con* 
sequently  most  used;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  sas 
employed  by  goldsmiths.  This  is  called  simply 
parting. 

That  made  by  the  muriatic  acid  is  by  oementa- 
tion,  and  is  called  cemented  parting ;  and  parting 
by  sulphur  is  made  by  fusion,  and  called  dry 
parting. 

Parting  fty  A^ua-forOe, 

This  process  cannot  sueoeed  unless  we  attend  to 
some  essential  circumstances :  Ist.  The  gold  and 
silver  must  be  in  a  proper  proportion,  via.  tiie  silver 
ought  to  be  three  parts  to  one  of  gold ;  though  s 
mass  containing  two  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold 
may  be  parted.  To  Judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
metal  to  be  parted,  assayers  make  a  comparison 
upon  a  touch-stone,  between  it  and  certain  needles 
composed  of  gold  and  silver,  in  graduated  propor- 
tions, and  properly  marked;  which  are  called 
proof  needles.  If  this  trial  shows  that  the  silver 
is  not  to  the  gold  as  three  to  one,  the  mass  is  im- 
proper for  the  operation,  unless  more  silver  be 
added.  And  2dly,  that  the  parting  may  be  exact, 
the  aqua-fortis  must  be  very  pure,  especially  fte9 
from  any  mixture  of  the  sulphuric  or  muriatio 
acid.  For  if  this  were  not  attended  to,  a  quanti^ 
of  silver  proportional  to  these  two  foreign  acidi 
would  be  separated  during  the  solution ;  and  thii 
quantity  of  silver>  would  remain  mingled  with  tka 
gi»ld,  which  consequently  would  not  be  entirelj' 
purified  by  the  operation. 

The  gold  and  silver  to  be  parted  ought  pre- 
▼lottsly  to  be  granulated  by  melting  it  in  a  crueU 
ble^  and  pouring  it  into  a  ressel  of  water,  giving 
the  water  at  the  same  time  a  rapid  circular  motion, 
by  quickly  stirring  it  round  with  a  stick.  Ths 
vessels  generally  used  in  this  operation  arq  oalled 
parting  glasses,  which  ought  to  be  very  well  an* 
nealed,  and  chosen  f^ree  f^om  flaws ;  as  one  of  ths 
chief  inoonveniencei  attending  the  operation  ii^ 
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tbat  the  gluses  are  apt  to  eraok  by  exposure  to 
oold,  or  even  when  touched  by  the  hand.  Some 
operators  seen  re  the  bottom  of  the  glai^ses  by  a 
coating  composed  of  a  mixture  of  new -slaked  lime, 
with  beer  and  whites  of  eggB,  spread  on  a  cloth, 
and  wrapped  round  the  glasses  at  the  bottom; 
over  which  they  apply  a  composition  of  clay  and 
hair.  The  pnrting  glasses  snould  be  plaoed  in 
Tessels  containing  water  supported  by  trivets,  with 
a  fire  under  them ;  because  if  a  glass  should  break, 
the  contents  are  caught  in  the  vessel  of  water. 
If  the  heat  communicated  to  the  water  be  too 
great,  it  may  be  properly  regulated  by  pouring 
cold  water  gradually  and  carefully  down  the  side 
of  the  vesoel  into  a  parting  glass  15  inches  high, 
and  10  or  12  inches  wide  at  the  bottom;  placed 
in  a  copper  pan  12  inches  wide  at  bottom,  15 
inches  wide  at  top,  and  10  inches  high,  there  is 
usually  put  about  80  oi.  of  metal,  with  twice  as 
much  of  aqua>fortis. 

The  nitric  acid  ought  to  be  of  22®  B.,  afterwards 
of  32®  B.  Little  heat  should  be  applied  at  first, 
as  the  liquor  is  apt  to  swell  and  rise  over  the  ves- 
sel; but  when  the  acid  is  nearly  saturated,  the 
heat  may  safely  be  increased.  When  the  solution 
ceases,  which  is  known  by  the  effervescence  dis- 
continuing, the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off;  if  any 
grains  appear  entire,  more  aqua-fortis  must  be 
added,  till  the  silver  is  all  dissolved.  If  the  ope- 
ration has  been  performed  slowly,  the  remaining 
gold  will  have  the  form  of  distinct  masses.  The 
gold  appears  black  after  parting ;  its  parts  have 
no  adhesion  together,  because  the  silver  dissolved 
from  it  has  left  many  interstioea.  To  give  them 
more  solidity,  and  improve  their  oolor,  they  are 
put  into  a  test  under  a  muffle,  and  made  red-hot, 
after  which  they  contract  and  become  more  solid, 
and  the  gold  resumes  its  color  and  lustre.  It  is 
then  called  grain  gold.  If  the  operation  has  been 
performed  hastily,  the  gold  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  black  mud  or  powder,  which,  after  well 
washing,  must  be  melted. 

The  silver  is  usually  reoovered  by  precipitating 
It  from  the  aqua-fortis  by  means  of  pure  copper, 
or  by  precipitation  by  muriatic  acid  and  redootion. 
If  the  solution  be  perfectly  8aturate<^  no  precipi- 
tation can  take  place  till  a  few  drops  of  aqua-fortis 
are  added  to  the  liquor.  The  precipitate  of  silver 
must  be  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  may 
be  fused  with  nitre,  or  tested  off  with  lead. 

Parting  by  CementaUtm. 

A  cement  is  prepared,  composed  of  4  parts  of 
bricks  powdered  and  sifted;  of  1  part  of  green 
vitriol  calcined  till  it  becomes  red;  and  of  1  part 
of  common  salt.  This  is  to  be  made  into  a  firm 
paate  with  a  little  water.  It  is  called  the  cement 
royal. 

The  gold  to  be  cemented  is  reduced  into  plates 
as  thin  as  money.  At  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
or  cementing  pot,  a  stratum  of  cement,  of  the 
thickness  of  a  finger,  is  put,  which  is  covered  with 
plates  of  gold ;  and  so  the  strata  are  plaoed  alter- 
nately. The  whole  is  covered  with  a  lid,  which 
is  luted  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand.  This 
pot  must  be  placed  in  a  furnace  or  oven,  heated 
gradually  till  it  becomes  red-hot,  in  which  it  must 
be  continued  during  24  hours.  The  heat  must  not 
melt  the  gold.  The  pot  or  crucible  is  then  suffered 
to  cool ;  and  the  gold  carefully  separated  from  the 
eement,  and  boiled  at  different  times  in  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  water.  It  is  then  assayed  upon 
a  touch-stone,  or  otherwise ;  and  if  it  be  not  suffi- 
oiently  pure,  it  is  cemented  a  second  time.  In 
this  process  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  calcined  vit- 
riol decomposes  the  oommon  salt  daring  the  oe- 
mentation,.  by  uniting  to  its  alkaline  hmn,  while 


the  muriatic  acid  becomes  eoneentrated  hj  the 
heat  and  dissolves  the  silver  alloyed  with  the  gold. 
This  is  a  very  troublesome  proceM,  though  it  suc- 
ceeds when  the  portion  of  silver  is  so  small  that 
it  would  be  defended  from  the  action  of  aqaa-fortis 
by  the  superabundant  gold;  but  ia  little  uged, 
exoept  to  extract  silver,  or  base  metals,  from  the 
surface  of  gold,  and  thus  giving  to  an  alloyed 
metal  the  color  and  appearance  of  pure  ^Id. 

Pattinton't  /Voeest 
For  separating  silver  from  lead  ores,  enables  as  to 
reduce  profitably  ores  containing  but  1  oa.  of  sil- 
ver  to  the  ton.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  an 
alloy  of  lead  and  silver  when  cooled,  with  occ». 
sional  stirring,  to  near  the  point  of  solid ifieat ion, 
crystallites  in  part,  and  these  crystals  are  found 
to  contain  mocn  less  lead  than  the  original  fused 
mass.  Eight  or  ten  cast-iron  pots  are  arranged 
in  line  and  heated.  Into  the  centre  one  a  charge, 
say  5  tons,  of  the  original  alloy  is  pat;  aa  the 
crystals  form  they  are  removed  by  means  of  a 
perforated  ladle,  and  put  in  the  pot  to  the  right 
until  about  four-fifths  have  been  removed;  the 
remaining  enriched  lead  is  transferred  to  the  pot 
to  the  left.  This  process  is  continued  with  the 
remaining  pota,  thus  gradually  enriching  to  the 
left  and  becoming  poorer  to  the  right.  The  rich 
alloy,  termed  lead  riehet,  is  then  cnpelled. 


ALLOTS,  OR  COMPOUND  MBTAL& 

Metals,  in  general,  will  unite  with  each  other 
by  fusion  or  amalgamation,  and  acquire  new  pro- 
perties. Brass  is  a  compound  of  copper  and  sine; 
and  possesses  a  different  color  to  eiUier  of  the 
component  parts. 

As  inetals  fVise  in  different  degrees  of  heat,  oare 
should  be  taken  not  to  add  those  metals  which 
fuse  easily,  to  others  which  require  a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat,  while  they  are  too  hot,  because  the 
former  may  evaporate  and  leave  the  oompound 
imperfect  Or,  if  they  are  brought  into  fusion  to- 
gether, it  should  be  under  a  flux  to  prevent  the 
volatile  metals  ttom  evaporating  before  th^  anion 
is  effected. 

Or-moulu — Mo9aic  OoUL 

Melt  together  equal  parts  of  copper  and  xino^ 
at  the  lovoent  temperatHre  that  leiU  fuee  the  former, 
stir  them  well  to  produce  an  intimate  mixture  of 
the  metals,  and  add  by  degrees  small  quantities  of 
sine ;  the  alloy  first  assumes  a  yellow  oolor  like 
brass,  on  adding  a  little  more  xinc  it  becomes  pur- 
ple, and  lastly  perfectly  white,  which  is  the  pro- 
per appearance  of  the  desired  product  when  f^sed. 
The  quantity  of  sine  to  be  used  altogether,  should 
be  from  62  to  65  parts  out  of  the  hondred. 

TaliKii  Gold, 

A  beautiful  gold-colored  alloy,  sold  under  the 
above  name,  gives  on  analysis:  Copper,  86.4; 
tine,  12.2;  tin,  l.I;  iron,  O.S.  The  presence  of 
the  iron  was  probably  aooidentaL 

Qaeen's  Jfsfo/. 

Melt  together  4^  lbs.  of  tin,  \  lb.  of  bif  math,  i 
lb.  of  antimony,  and  \  lb.  of  lead.  A  very  excel- 
lent  alloy  will  be  formed  by  using  these  propor- 
tions; it  is  used  for  noaking  tea-pots  and  other 
vessels  which  are  required  to  imitate  silver.  Th^ 
retain  their  brilliancy  to  the  last. 

Anothtr.  —  A  very  fine  silver-looking  metal  is 
composed  of  100  lbs.  of  tin,  8  of  regulua  ef  anti- 
mony, 1  of  bismuth,  and  4  of  copper. 

Tomhae, 

Melt  together  16  lbs.  of  oopper,  UK  of  tin,  tad 
1  lb.  of  line 
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Pat  into  ft  emcible  6^  lbs.  of  ooppor ;  whon  fqsed 
add  i  lb.  of  tine ;  theoe  nakals  will  e<Hnbine,  form- 
iag  fttt  alloj  of  a  roddiah  color,  but  posseesing 
more  lustre  (ban  oopper,  and  also  greater  dura- 
bility. 

WkiU  Tomhm, 

Wben  copper  is  combined  witb  arsenic,  by  melt- 
ing them  together  in  a  dose  crucible,  and  cover- 
ing the  surface  with  common  salt  to  proTent  oxi- 
dation, a  white  brittle  alloy  is  formed. 

Cfommon  PnoUr, 

Melt  in  a  crucible  7  lbs.  of  tin,  and  when  ftised 
throw  in  1  lb.  of  lead,  6  os.  of  copper  and  2  os. 
of  sine  This  combination  of  metals  will  form  an 
sdloy  of  great  durability  and  tenacity  r  '^^  of  ^^^ 
aiderable  lustre. 

BeH  Pewter. 

The  best  sort  of  pewter  consists  of  100  parts  of 
tin,  and  17  of  regulus  of  antimony. 

Hard  Pewter, 

Melt  together  12  lbs.  of  tin,  1  lb.  of  regnlas  of 
sutimony,  and  4  ot.  of  copper. 

Common  Solder. 
Put  into  a  crucible  2  lbs.  of  lead,  and  when 
melted  throw  in  1  lb.  of  tin.  This  alloy  is  that 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  solder.  When 
heated  by  a  hot  iron  and  applied  to  tinned  iron 
with  powdered  rosin,  it  acts  as  a  cement  or  solder; 
it  is  also  used  to  join  leaden  pipes,  etc 

Hard  Solder, 
Melt  together  2  lbs.  of  copper,  and  1  lb  of  tin. 

Soft  Solder. 
Melt  together  2  lbs.  of  tin,  and  1  of  lead.    The 
lining  of  tea  chests  makes  a  good  solder  for  tin 
ware,  being  made  of  tin  and  lead  in  about  tide 
proper  proportions. 

OoldSoUUr 

Oonsists  of  24  parts  gold,  2  sUver,  and  1  of  copper. 

Sileer  Solder, 

Hard— 4  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  copper.  Soft — 
S  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  brass  wire. 

Shot  MetaL 

Lead,  1000  parts ;  metallic  frsenio,  8  parti. 
Printere  Typee, 

Put  into  a  crucible  10  lbs.  of  lead,  and  when  it 
Is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  throw  in  2  lbs.  of  antimony ; 
these  metals,  in  such  proportions,  form  the  alloy 
of  which  common  printing  types  are  made.  The 
antimony  gives  a  hardness  to  the  lead,  without 
which  the  type  would  speedily  be  rendered  use- 
less in  a  printing  press.  Different  proportions  of 
lead,  copper,  brass,  and  antimony,  frequently  con- 
stitute tliis  metal.  Every  artist  has  his  own  pro- 
portions, so  that  the  same  composition  cannot  be 
obtained  from  different  foundries ;  each  boasts  of 
the  superiority  of  his  own  mixture. 

SmaU  Typee  and  Stereotype  Platee, 
Melt  0  lbs.  of  lead,  and  throw  into  the  onicible 
S  lbs.  of  antimony  and  1  lb.  of  bismuth;  these 
metals  will  combine,  forming  ui  sJloy  of  a  pecu- 
liar quality.     Tbis  quality  is  expaneiim  as  it  cools, 
it  is  therefore  well  suited  for  the  formation  of 
small  printing  types  (particularly  when  many  are 
east  together  to  form  stereotype  plates),  as  the 
whole  of  the  mould  is  aoonrately  filled  with  the 
alloy;  oonsequently  there  can  be  no  blemish  in 
the  letters.    If  a  metal  or  alloy  liable  to  eontraet 
in  cooling  were  to  be  used,  the  affeet  of  course 
would  be  very  different 
Jnotker,'-'*XhB  proprieton  of  difftrat  foandrisf 
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adopt  different  compositions  for  stereotype  platas. 
Some  form  an  alloy  of  8  parts  of  lead,  2  piuls  af 
antimony,  and  i  part  of  tin. 

Mode  of  (kut^g. 

For  the  manufacture  of  stereotype  plates,  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  of  the  consistence  of  a  batter-pudding 
before  baking,  is  poured  over  the  letter-press  pagei, 
and  worked  into  the  interstices  of  the  types  with 
a  brush.  It  is  then  collected  from  the  sides  by  a 
slip  of  iron  or  wood,  so  as  to  be  smooth  and  com- 
pact. In  about  2  minutes  the  whole  muss  is  hard- 
ened into  a  solid  cake.  This  cake,  which  is  to 
serve  as  the  matrix  of  the  stereotype  plate,  is  now 
put  upon  a  rack  in  an  oven,  where  it  undergoes 
great  heat,  so  as  to  drire  off  superfluous  moisture. 
When  ready  for  use,  these  moulds,  according  to 
their  sise,  are  placed  in  flat  cast-iron  pots,  and 
are  covered  over  by  another  piece  of  cast-iron  per- 
forated at  each  end  to  admit  the  metallic  composi- 
tion intended  for  the  preparation  of  the  stereotype 
plates.  The  fiat  cast-iron  pots  are  now  fastened 
in  a  crane,  which  carries  them  steadily  to  the  me- 
tallic bath,  or  melting  pot,  where  they  are  im- 
mersed and  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  until  all 
the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  mould  are  completely 
and  accurately  filled.  When  this  has  taken  place 
the  pots  are  elevated  from  the  bath  by  working 
the  crane,  and  are  placed  over  a  water  trough,  to 
cool  gradually.  When  cold  the  whole  is  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  the  plaster  being  separated  by 
hammering  and  washing,  the  plates  are  ready  for 
use ;  having  received  the  most  exact  and  perfeel 
impression. 

White  Metal 

Melt  together  10  os.  of  lead,  6  os.  of  bismnfhp 
and  4  drs.  of  regulus  of  antimony. 

Another, — Melt  together  2  lbs.  of  regulus  of  an^ 
mony,  8  os.  of  brass,  and  10  os.  of  tin. 

Common  Hard  White  Metal 

Melt  together  1  lb.  of  brass,  1^  oi.  of  spelteiv 
and  i  01.  of  tin. 

Tutenag, 
Melt  together  2  parts  of  tin  and  1  of  bismuth. 

FneibUAOog, 

Put  into  a  crucible  4  os.  of  bismuth,  and  wheA 
in  a  state  of  fusion  throw  in  2^  os.  of  lead,  and  1} 
OS.  of  tin ;  these  metals  will  combine,  forming  an 
alloy  fusible  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
Mould  this  alloy  in  bars,  and  take  them  to  a  sii- 
versmith's  to  be  made  into  a  hidf-a-dosen  tea- 
spoons. If  one  of  these  be  given  to  a  stranger  la 
stir  his  tea,  as  soon  as  it  is  poured  from  the  tea- 
pot, he  will  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  tha 
spoon  melt  in  the  tea-cup. 

The  Visibility  of  this  alloy  is  certainly  surpris- 
ing, for  the  fusing  temperature  of  each  of  its  com* 
ponents,  singly,  is  higher  than  twice  that  of  boiU 
ing  water.  Bismuth  Vises  at  470^,  lead  at  612*| 
and  tin  at  4420;  ^iiu,t  water  boils  at  212^ 

Another. — Melt  together  1  ox.  of  sine,  1  os.  of 
bismuth,  and  1  ox.  of  lead.  This  alloy  will  be 
found  to  be  remarkably  fusible  (although  each  of 
the  metals,  separately,  requires  considerable  heat 
to  melt  it),  and  will  melt  even  in  hot  water;  it 
will  likewise  remain  in  a  Vised  state  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  Both 
of  these  alloys  expand  on  cooling,  and  ara  well 
adapted  for  taking  oasts  of  medals,  etc 

WooiFe  {patent)  FueibU  Metal 

Melts  between  150<>  and  IW*  Fahr.  It  coBsisli 
ef  3  parts  cadokium,  4  tin,  8  lead,  and  16  bismuth. 
It  has  a  brUliaiit  metalUo  Instoe,  and  does  not 
tsmish  readily. 

Caete/rom  Fneihle  Metal, 
A  combination  of  8  parts  of  lead,  with  2  of  tte 
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aad  5  of  biimnth,  fonni  •&  ftUoj  whieb  melts  at 
the  temperature  of  197^  Fahr. 

In  making  oast*  with  this  and  similar  alloys  it 
is  important  to  use  the  metal  at  a  temperature  as 
low  as  possible ;  as,  if  but  a  few  degrees  elevated, 
the  water  whioh  adheres  to  the  things  from  whioh 
easts  are  to  be  taken  forms  vapor,  and  produces 
bobbles.  The  fused  metal  mast  be  allowed  to  oool 
in  a  teaeup  nntti  just  ready  to  set  at  the  edges, 
and  then  pour  it  into  the  moulds,  procuring  in 
this  way  beautifal  casts  from  moulds  of  wood,  or 
of  other  similar  substances.  When  taking  im- 
pressions from  gems,  seals,  etc  the  fused  alloy 
should  be  plaoi^  on  paper  or  paste-board,  and 
stirred  about  till  it  becomes  pasty,  from  cooling, 
at  whioh  moment  the  gem,  die,  or  seal  should  1^ 
suddenly  stamped  on  it,  and  a  very  sharp  impres- 
sion will  then  be  obtained. 

MetaUie  Injtetum. 

Melt  together  equal  parts  of  bismnth,  lead,  and 
tin,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  quioksiWer. 

This  composition,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
proportion  of  mercury,  is  used  for  injecting  the 
Tessels  of  many  anatomical  preparations  ]  also  for 
taking  correct  oasts  of  rarious  cavities  of  the  body, 
as  those  of  the  ear.  The  animal  structure  may 
be  corroded  and  separated  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  potassa  in  water,  and  the  metallic  oast  will  be 
preserved  in  an  isolated  state. 

For  Ctukiofu  of  Ehctrieal  Mack%nm» 
Melt  together  in  a  crucible  2  drs.  of  sine  and  1 
of  tin ;  when  fused,  pour  them  into  a  cold  crucible, 
oontaining  5  drs.  of  mercury.  The  mercury  will 
combine  with  those  metals  and  form  an  alloy  (or 
amalgam,  as  it  is  called)  fit  to  be  robbed  on  the 
onshions  which  press  the  plate  or  cylinder  of  an 
electrical  machine.  Before  the  amalgam  is  applied 
it  is  proper  to  rub  the  cushion  with  a  mixtore  of 
tallow  and  beeswax. 

For  Yamulhing  Figurei. 

Fuse  i  OS.  of  tin  with  the  same  quantity  of  bis- 
muth in  a  crucible;  when  melted  add  ^  os.  of  mer- 
eory.  When  perfectly  combined  take  the  mixture 
f^om  the  fire  and  cool  iL  This  substance,  mixed 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  forms  a  very  beautiful 
Tarnish  for  plaster  figures,  eto. 

MoirSe  Metallique, — A  Method  of  OmamerUing  the 
Surface  of  Tin  Plate  by  Aeidt, 

The  plates  are  washed  by  an  alkaline  solution, 
then  in  water,  heated,  and  sponged  or  sprinkled 
with  the  acid  solution.  The  appearance  varies 
with  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  acids  employed.  The  plates,  after 
the  application  of  the  acids,  are  plunged  into 
water  slightly  acidulated,  dried,  and  covered  with 
white  or  colored  varnishes.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  acid  mixtures  used :  Nitro-muriatie 
acid,  in  different  degrees  of  dilution;  sulphuric 
acid,  with  5  parts  of  water;  1  part  of  sulphuric 
acid,  2  of  muriatic  acid,  and  8  of  water ;  a  strong 
solution  of  citric  acid;  1  part  nitric  acid,  2  sul- 
phuric, and  18  of  water.  Solution  of  potash  is 
also  used. 

To  Plate  Itookinff'glaeeee. 

This  art  is  erroneously  termed  eilwring,  for,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
silver  present  in  the  whole  composition. 

On  tin -foil,  fitly  disposed  on  a  flat  table,  mer- 
eoiy  is  to  be  poured,  and  gently  rubbed  with  a 
hare's-foot:  it  soon  unites  itself  with  the  tin, 
whioh  then  becomes  very  splendid,  or,  as  the 
workmen  say,  is  qniehened,  A  plate  of  glass  is 
then  oautiuusly  to  be  slid  upon  the  tin-leaf,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  sweep  off  the  redundant  mer- 
•oiy  whioh  is  not  incorporated  with  the  tin;  leaden 


weights  are  then  to  be  plaM  on  (he  glass,  and  in 
a  little  time  the  qoicksilvered  Un-fuil  adheres  se 
firmly  to  the  glass  that  the  weights  may  be  re 
moved  without  any  danger  of  its  falling  oK  Tho 
glass  thus  ooated  is  a  common  looking-glass. 
About  2  OS.  of  mercury  are  sufficient  for  ooyeriBg 
S  square  feet  of  glass. 

The  soccess  of  this  operation  depends  maeh  on 
the  clearness  of  the  glass ;  and  the  least  dirt  or 
dust  on  its  surface  will  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
the  amalgam  or  alloy. 

Liquid  Foil  for  Sihering  OUtm  Olobeo. 

Melt  together  1  os.  of  clean  lead,  and  1  oa.  ol 
fine  tin,  in  a  clean  iron  ladle ;  then  immediately 
add  1  OS.  of  bismuth.  Skim  off  the  dross,  remove 
the  ladle  from  the  fire,  and  before  it  sets  add  10 
OS.  of  quicksilver.  Now  stir  the  whole  earefolly 
together,  taking  care  not  to  breathe  over  it,  as  the 
fumes  of  the  mercury  are  very  pernicious.  Poor 
this  through  an  earthen  pipe  into  the  glass  globe, 
which  turn  repeatedly  round. 

Another, — To  4  os.  of  quicksilver  add  as  much 
tin-foil  as  will  become  barely  fluid  when  mixed. 
Let  the  globe  be  clean  and  warm,  and  injeet  the 
quicksilver  by  means  of  a  pipe  at  the  apertare^ 
turning  it  about  till  it  is  silvered  all  over.  Let 
the  remainder  run  out,  and  hang  the  globe  up. 

Another. — For  this  purpose  1  part  of  mercury 
and  4  of  tin  have  been  used ;  but  if  2  parts  of 
mercury,  1  of  tin,  1  of  lead,  and  1  of  biemoth  are 
melted  together,  the  compound  whioh  they  form 
will  answer  the  purpose  better.  Either  of  them 
must  be  made  in  an  iron  ladle,  over  a  dear  fin^ 
and  most  be  frequently  stirred. 

Martiu'e  Proeeeefor  Silvering  Olaee, 

Prepare,  1.  A  solution  of  10  grammes  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  100  grammes  of  distilled  water.     2. 
Take  solution  of  ammonia  of  13®  Cartier's  areom- 
eter.    3.  A  solution  of  20  grammes  of  pure  eaostae 
soda  in  500  grammes  of  distilled  water.     4.  A  so- 
lution of  25  grammes  of  ordinary  white  sugar  in 
200  grammes  of  distilled  water.     Pour  into  this  1 
cubic  centimetre  of  nitrie  acid,  of  30®,  and  boil 
for  20  minutes ;  then  make  up  the  volume  of  500 
cubic  centimetres  with  distilled  water  and  50  oubio 
centimetres  of  alcohol  at  80®.    This  done,  prepare 
an  argentiferous  solution,  by  mixing  in  a  flask  12 
.  cubic  centimetres  of  solution  1,  then  8  eubie  cen- 
timetres of  solution  2,  then  20  centimetres  of  so- 
lution 3 ;  and,  lastly,  make  up  a  volume  of  100 
oentimetres  by  60  centimetres  of  distilled  water. 
If  the  directions  have  been  properly  observed  the 
liquid  will  remain  limpid,  and  a  drop  of  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  will  produce  a  permanent  pre- 
cipitate.   After  being  left  quiet  for  24  hours  the 
solution  is  ready  for  use.    Clean  the  surface  to  be 
silvered  with  a  cotton  plug  moistened  with  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid;    then  wash  with   distilled 
water,  drain,  and  plaee  it  on  supports  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  bath  composed  of  the  argentiferous 
liquid,  to  whioh  has  been  added  1-lOth  or  l-12th 
of  the  solution  of  sugar  (4).     Under  the  influence 
of  diffused  light  the  liquid  becomes  yellow,  then 
brown,  and,  after  from  2  to  6  minutes,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  glass  will  have  been  silvered.    After 
10  or  15  minutes  it  will  have  attained  the  required 
thickness.    Wash  flrst  with  ordinary  water,  then 
with  distilled  water;  draiui  dry,  and  polish  with 
rouge  on  chamois.    (A  table  of  French  Weights 
and  Measures  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.) 
Mode  of  Repairing  the  Sihertngof  Looking^gUmee, 

Uncover  and  clean  the  damaged  spot  by  veiy 
careful  rubbing  with  flne  eotton  until  there  is  no 
traoe  of  grease  or  dost;  then  with  the  point  of  a 
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knife  ent  tbe  sise  of  tht  required  pieee  on  the  sil- 
vering of  another  glass ;  a  small  globule  of  mer- 
onrj  (the  sise  of  a  pin's  head  fur  a  surface  the  sise 
of  the  finger  nail)  is  dropped  upon  the  out  pieoe. 
Tbe  mercury  penetrates  as  far  as  the  out,  and  al- 
lows the  piece  to  be  removed.  It  is  then  gently 
pressed  on  the  spot  with  a  pieoe  of  cotton. 

BaA-metaL 

Melt  together  1  lb.  of  brass  and  4|  oi.  of  spelter. 

BraM, 

Put  4^  lbs.  of  copper  into  a  crucible,  expose  it 
to  heat  in  a  furnace,  and  when  perfectly  fused  add 
1^  lbs.  of  sine  The  metals  will  combine,  forming 
that  generally  used  alloy  called  brass. 

Another,  —  For  brass  which  is  to  be  cast  into 
plates,  from  which  pans  and  kettles  are  to  be 
made,  and  wire  is  to  be  drawn,  brasten  use  cala- 
mine of  the  finest  sort  instead  of  pure  tine,  and 
in  »  greater  proportion  than  when  common  brass 
Ie  made ;  generally  50  lbs.  of  oalamine  to  84  lbs. 
of  copper.  Old  brass,  which  has  frequently  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  when  mixed  with 
the  copper  and  calamine,  renders  the  braes  far 
more  ductile  and  fitter  for  the  making  of  fine  wire 
than  it  would  be  without  it 

PtneMeeiL 

Put  into  a  crucible  6  oi.  of  pure  oopper;  when 
It  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  add  1  oi.  of  sine.  These 
metals  combine,  forming  an  alloy  not  unlike  jew- 
eller's gold ;  pour  it  into  a  mould  of  any  shape. 
This  alloy  is  used  for  inferior  jewellery. 

Some  use  only  half  this  quantity  of  sine,  in 
whioh  proportion  the  alloy  is  more  easily  worked, 
eepecially  in  the  making  of  jewellery. 

Another. — Melt  together  1  os.  of  brass  with  1^ 
or  2  OS.  of  copper,  fused  under  a  coat  of  charcoal- 

dust. 

Oriide,  a  New  Brat, 

If.  M.  Mourier  and  Valient,  of  Paris,  have 
■ueceeded  in  making  an  alloy  which  imitates  gold 
sufliciently  near  to  merit  the  name  Oroide.  The 
properties  are  as  follows :  Pure  oopper,  100  parts, 
by  weight;  sine,  17;  magnesia,  6;  sal  ammoniac, 
8.6 ;  quieklime^  1.80 ;  tartar  of  commerce,  9.  The 
oopper  is  first  melted,  then  the  magnesia,  sal  am- 
moniae,  lime  and  tartar  in  powder,  little  by  little; 
the  crucible  is  briskly  stirred  for  about  ^  an  hour, 
f  o  as  to  mix  thoroughly,  and  then  the  sine  is  ad- 
ded in  small  grains  by  throwing  it  on  the  surface 
and  stirring  until  it  is  entirely  fused ;  the  crucible 
Ss  then  oorered  and  Vision  maintained  for  about  35 
minutes ;  the  crucible  is  then  uncovered,  skimmed 
carefully  and  the  alloy  cast  in  a  mould  of  damp 
•and  or  metal.  The  oroide  melts  at  a  tempera- 
ture low  enough  to  allow  its  applioation  to  all 
kinds  of  ornamentation ;  it  has  a  fine  grain,  is 
malleable,  and  capable  of  taking  the  most  bril- 
liant polish ;  when,  after  a  time,  it  becomes  tar- 
nished from  oxidation,  its  brilliancy  may  be  re- 
stored by  a  little  acidulated  water.  If  the  sine  is 
replaced  by  tin,  the  metal  will  be  still  more  bril- 
liant 

Prince's  MetaL 

Melt  together  8  oi.  of  oopper,  and  1  ot.  of  sine; 
or,  8  OS.  of  brass  and  1  oi.  of  sine 

AmoAer, — Melt  in  a  crucible  4  os.  of  copper,  and 
when  fused,  add  2  oa.  of  sine;  they  will  combine, 
and  form  a  very  beautiful  and  useAU  alloy,  called 
Prince  Rupert's  metaL 

Bnmae, 

Melt  in  a  dean  crucible  7  Iba.  of  pure  oopper; 
when  fused,  throw  into  it  8  lbs.  of  sine  and  2  lbs. 
of  tin.  These  metals  will  oombine,  forming  bronse, 
which,  from  the  exactness  of  the  impression  which 
it  takes  from  a  moold,  has,  in  ancient  and  modan 


times,  been  generally  nsed  in  the  formation  of 
busts,  medals  and  statues. 

Spee^iia  of  TeUetopee, 

Melt  7  lbs.  of  oopper,  and  when  fused  add  8  !bt. 
of  sine  and  4  lbs.  of  tin.  These  metals  will  com- 
bine to  form  a  beautiful  alloy  of  great  lustre,  and 
of  a  light  yellow  color,  fitted  to  be  made  into 
specula  for  telescopes.  Mr.  Mudge  used  only 
copper  and  grain  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs. 
toU^oa. 

Oun'Metal, 

Melt  together  112  lbs.  of  Bristol  brass,  14  Ibi. 
of  spelter,  and  7  lbs.  of  block  tin. 

Another, — Melt  together  0  parts  of  cop]ier  uA 
I  part  of  tin ;  the  alwve  compounds  are  those  used 
in  tbe  manufkcture  of  small  and  great  brass  gun% 
swivels,  etc. 

The  pieces  of  ordnance  used  by  the  besiegers  at 
the  battle  of  Prague,  were  actually  melted  by  tho 
frequency  of  the  firing;  the  mixture  of  which 
they  were  made  contained  a  large  portion  of  lead ; 
it  would  hsvo  been  less  prone  to  melt,  and  conse* 
quently  preferable,  had  it  contained  none.  A 
mixture  of  copper  amd  tin  is  preferred  to  pura 
copper,  not  only  for  the  casting  of  cannon,  but  of 
statues,  eta^  for  pure  copper,  in  running  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  mould,  would  lose  so 
much  of  its  heat  as  to  §et,  or  become  solid  too  soon. 

iliMfruifi  Oun-metal  {Aieh'e  Metal), 
Remarkable  for  great  strength,  being  stronger 
than  gun-metal  or  wrought-iron,  consists  of  cop* 
per,  55.04;  sine,  42.36;  tin,  .88;  iron,  1.77. 

Aluminum  Bronue 
Resembles  gold  in  appearanoe;  is  said  to  be  twieo 
as  strong  as  the  best  gun-metal;  as  light  a* 
wrought-iron;  is  not  easily  tarnished.  It  is  easily 
stamped  and  engraved.  It  is  composed  of  10  partf 
of  aluminum  and  90  of  copper.  It  requires  to  bo 
re-melted,  as  tbe  firat  melting  is  brittle. 

Bahbitfe  Anti^frietion  MetaL 

Mix  together  24  parts  of  copper,  24  of  tin  and 
8  of  antimony.  The  tin,  best  quality  of  Bancoa» 
is  to  be  added  gradually  to  tiie  melted  compo- 
sition. 

BelLmetaL 

Melt  together  6  parts  of  copper  and  2  of  tin. 
These  proportions  are  the  most  approved  for  bellf 
throughout  Europe  and  in  China. 

Another. — Some  bells  are  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  10  parts  of  copper  to  2  of  tin.  It  may  bo 
in  general  observed,  that  a  less  proportion  of  tin 
is  used  for  making  church  bells  than  clock  bells, 
and  that  a  little  sine  is  added  for  tbe  bells  of  re- 
peating watches  and  other  small  bcUs. 
Blanched  Copper, 

Melt  together  8  os.  of  copper  and  ^  os.  of  neu- 
tral anenioal  salt,  fused  together,  under  a  flux 
composed  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal  dust,  and 
finely-powdered  glass. 

Compoeition  of  Aneient  Statuee, 
According  to  Pliny,  the  metal  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans for  their  statues,  and  for  the  plates  on  which 
they  engraved  inscriptions,  was  composed  in  the 
following  manner :  They  firat  melted  a  quantity 
of  oopper,  into  which  they  put  a  third  of  its 
weight  of  old  copper,  which  had  been  long  in  use: 
to  every  1 00  lbs.  Weight  of  this  mixture  they  addea 
12i  lbs.  of  an  alloy  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
lead  and  tin. 

MuniM  Metal 
Can  be  rolled  and  worked  at  a  red  heat    It  con- 
sists of  6  parts  of  copper  and  4  of  sine. 

Moek-piaiina, 
Melt  together  8  oi.  of  brass  aai  I  of  rpeltac 
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Fina  Oawtimg  of  Bram,  efe. 
Tbe  principal  object  in  flue  esating  la  to  bavo  a 
Boald  that  ■hall  reoaiTO  a  boautifnl  imprasaion, 
and  at  the  lame  time  suAoiently  adheaive  to  re- 
■iit  the  foroe  of  the  fiaid  metal,  that  i hall  neither 
waab  nor  he  t^jored  by  the  heat.  The  sand  that 
•OTen  or  sarroands  tbe  model  shonld  be  fine,  elope 
aand;  aAer  remoring  tbe  mould,  tbe  model  most 
be  faced  with  bamt  rotten -stone,  and  oorered  with 
loam,  eaeh  dusted  throngh  a  bag,  and  the  mould 
laid  down  upon  it;  this  facing  may  be  repeated, 
the  mould  most  be  dried  and  smoked  with  a  toreh; 
in  lieu  of  water,  the  sand  is  moistened  with  a  so- 
lution of  tartar,  or  tbe  lees  of  wine,  or  with  cream 
of  tartar.  Care  must  be  taken  to  loosen  the  band 
quickly,  vis. :  loosen  tbe  first  mould  while  the 
■eeond  is  pouring,  etc.  On  removing  tbe  work 
every  particle  of  the  facing  should  be  carefully 
scraped  from  tbe  mould  and  thrown  away.  Part 
the  moulds  with  ooal  and  black  rosin. 

Gilding-meiaL 
Melt  together  4  parts  of  copper,  1  of  Bristol  old 
brass  and  14  os.  of  tin  to  every  lb.  of  copper. 

For  Cammton  JtweiUry. 

Melt  together  S  parts  of  copper,  1  of  JBristol  old 
brass  and  4  ot.  of  tin  to  every  lb.  of  copper. 

If  this  alloy  is  for  fine  polishing,  the  tin  maybe 
omitted,  and  a  mixture  of  lead  and  antimony  sub- 
stituted! Paler  polishing  metal  is  made  by  re- 
dooing  the  copper  to  two  or  to  one  part. 

Melt  together  2  parts  of  brass,  1  part  of  cop- 
per, with  a  little  old  brass,  and  i  os.  of  tin  to 
•rery  lb.  of  copper.  This  alloy  is  almost  of  tbe 
•olor,  etc,  of  gold  coin. 

Another, — Qood  dipping-metal  may  be  made  of 
1  'lb.  of  copper  to  6  os.  of  spelter;  the  copper 
should  be  tough  cake,  and  not  tile. 

When  antimony  is  used  insteed  of  tin,  it  should 
be  in  smaller  quantity,  or  tbe  metal  will  be  brittle. 

Jmiiaium  of  Silver, 

When  copper  is  melted  with  tin,  about  |  oi.  of 
tin  to  1  lb.  of  copper,  will  make  a  pale  bell-metal; 
it  will  roll  and  ring  very  near  to  sterling  silver. 

Tutania  or  Britannia  Metal, 

Melt  together  4  os.  of  plate-brass  and  4  os.  tin. 
When  in  fusion,  add  4  os.  bismuth  and  4  os.  regu- 
lus  of  antimony. 

This  is  the  hardening,  which  is  to  be  added  at 
discretion  to  melted  tin,  until  it  has  the  requisite 
color  and  hardness. 

Ano^er. — Melt  together  3  lbs.  of  plate-braas,  3 
lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  arsenic,  either  by 
cementing  or  melting,  3  lbs.  of  tin,  3  lbs.  of  bis- 
muth and  3  lbs.  regulus  of  antimony. 

This  is  to  be  added  at  discretion  to  melted  tin. 

Another. — Melt  together  1  lb.  of  copper,  1  lb. 
tin  and  2  lbs.  regulus  of  antimony,  with  or  with- 
out a  little  bif  muth. 

Another. — Melt  together  8  os.  Shruif  brass,  3  Ibi. 
regulus  of  antimony  and  10  lbs.  tin. 

This  is  fit  for  «se  as  Britannia  metaL 

German  Tutania, 

Melt  together  3  drs.  of  copper,  1  oi.  of  regnlns 
of  antimony  and  13  ot.  of  tin. 

S^nieh  Tutania, 

To  8  OS.  of  scrap-iron  or  steel,  at  a  white  heat, 
add- 1  lb.  of  antimony  in  small  portions,  with  8 
OS.  of  nitre.  Melt  and  harden  1  lb.  of  tin  with  3 
OB.  of  this  compound. 

Oerwtan  S&ver, 

Melt  together  30  parts  of  copper,  15.8  of  niokel, 
13.7  of  sine. 


iiwodier.— Melt  together  4  os.  «f  antinoB  j,  1 
OS.  arsenic,  and  3  lbs.  tin.  This  eomponnd  is 
ready  for  use.  Tbe  first  of  these  Spsniah  alloys 
would  be  a  beantifal  metal,  if  arsanio  wore  added. 

FngeetrooM  JiUoMta* 

Melt  together  4  parts  copper,  8  parts  regaloa  of  ! 
antimony,  and  1  part  bismuth. 

When  added  to  100  parts  of  tin,  this  oomponnd  i 
will  bo  ready  for  use. 

Kuetitien'e  Melal/or  Tinmng, 

To  1  lb.  of  malleable  iron,  at  a  white  beat,  add 
5  OS.  regulus  of  antimony,  and  34  lbs.  of  the  purest 
Molucca  tin. 

This  alloy  polishes  without  tbe  blue  tint»  and  is 
free  (torn  lead  or  arsenic 

Solder  for  Steel  Jotnte. 

Take  of  fine  silver,  10  dwts. ;  copper,  1  dwt. ; 
and  brass,  3  dwts^  Melt  these  under  a  ooat  of 
charcoal-dust. 

This  solder  possesses  aeveral  advantages  over 
the  usual  spelter  solder,  or  brass,  wben  employed 
in  soldering  catt-eteel,  etc.,  as  it  fuses  with  less 
beat,  and  its  whiteness  has  a  better  ^pearanco 
than  brass. 

Bmee  Solder  for  Iron, 

Thin  plates  of  brass  are  to  be  melted  between 
the  pieces  that  are  to  be  joined.  If  tbe  work  bo 
very  fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken  saw  are 
to  be  brased  together,  cover  it  with  pulverised  bo- 
rax, melted  with  water,  that  it  may  incorporate 
with  the  brass  powder  which  is  added  to  it ;  the 
piece  must  be  then  exposed*  to  the  fire  without 
touching  the  coals,  and  heated  till  ^e  braaa  is 
seen  to  run. 

TmngelmSUeL 

Experiments  have  been  made  at  Vienna,  Brea- 
den,  and  other  plaeea,  in  tbe  use  of  tungsten  or 
wolfram,  in  the  alloying  of  steel,  and  some  extra- 
ordinary results  are  stated  to  have  been  achieved. 
It  is  said  that  steel  alloyed  with  20  per  cent,  of 
tungsten  produces  a  mixture,  which,  while  it  re- 
tains all  the  general  qualities  of  steel,  is  so  exces- 
sively hard,  that  tools  made  of  it  will  out,  without 
difficulty,  the  hardest  cast-steel. 

A  New  Silver  Alloy. 

M.  De  Ruoli  and  De  Fontenay,  of  France,  have 
lately  obtained,  after  several  years'  experiments, 
a  new  alloy,  which  may  be  very  useful  for  small 
coin  and  for  many  industrial  uses.  It  is  composed 
of  i  silver,  36  to  30  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  from 
37  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper.  Its  inventors  pro- 
pose to  ciJl  it  tiers-argent,  or  tri-silver.  Its  pre- 
paration is  said  to  be  a  triumph  of  metallurgical 
science.  The  8  metals  when  simply  melted  to- 
gether form  a  compound  which  is  not  homogeneous ; 
and  to  make  the  compound  perfect,  its  inventors 
have  been  compelled  to  use  phosphorus  and  cer- 
tain solvents  which  they  have  not  yet  specified. 
Tbe  alloy  thus  obtained  is  at  first  very  brittle;  it 
cannot  be  hammered  or  drawn,  and  lacks  those 
properties  which  are  essential  in  malleable  metals. 
But  after  tbe  phosphorus  is  eliminated,  the  alloy 
perfectly  resembles  a  simple  metal,  and  possesses, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  the  qualities  to  which  tbe 
precious  metals  owe  their  superiority.  In  color  it 
resembles  platinum,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  very 
high  polish.  It  possesses  extreme  hardness  and 
tenacity.  It  is  ductile,  'malleable,  Tory  easily 
fused,  emits  when  struck  a  beautiful  sound,  is  not 
aflected  by  exposure  to  the  ataosphere,  or  to  any 
but  the  most  powerftil  ro-agents^  It  is  without 
odor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  a  little  leas  than  that 
of  silver.  An  alloy  possessing  these  qualities 
muat  bo  rwj  oaoftil  to  gold  and  ailvomuths.    It 
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can  be  enppHed  at  m  prioe  40  per  cent  l«>f  than 
riWer,  and  its  greater  hardneM  will  give  it  a  mark- 
ed guperioritj.    It  maj  alto  senre  aa  a  rabstitnte 
for  gold-platei  or  siWer-plaied  articles,  which  are 
now  so  common  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  bat 
which  will  not  bear  replating  more  than  a  few 
times,  and  which  are,  in  the  long  mn,  sometimes 
more  expensive  than  the  pure  metal.     The  new 
alloy,  however,  will  be  most  aseftil  for  small  coin. 
Its  preparation  and  coinage  are  so  difficalt  that 
the  coin  made  of  it  cannot  easily  be  eoanterfeited. 
Its  hardness  would  render  it  more  durable  than 
siWer ;  and  thus  the  expense  of  re-coining,  and 
the  heavy  loss  arising  from  the  wearing  of  onr 
silver  coinage,  would  be  greatly  diminiriied. 

Silver  TetL 

Silver  coins,  jewelry,  or  any  other  rich  alloy, 
when  moistened  with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
or  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potassaand  sulpha- 
rio  acid,  become  covered  with  a  red  purple  spot  of 
bichromate  of  silver.  This  spot  does  not  occur 
on  poor  alloys  or  metals  imitating  silver. 

Ute/nl  Alloy  of  Gold  with  PlaflHnm. 

Put  into  a  clean  crucible  7^  drs.  of  pure  gold, 
and  when  perfectly  melted,  throw  in  ^  a  dr.  of 
platinum.  The  2  metals  will  combine  intimately, 
forming  an  alloy  rather  whiter  than  pure  gold, 
but  remarkably  dnetile  and  eltutie/  it  is  also  less 
perishable  than  pure  gold  or  jewellers'  gold ;  but 
more  readily  fusible  than  that  metal. 

These  excellent  qualities  must  render  this  alloy 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  workers  in  metals. 
For  9pri»g«l  where  steel  cannot  be  used,  it  will 
prove  exceedingly  advantageous. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  alloy  of  gold 
and  platinum  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  which  does 
not  act  on  either  of  the  metals  in  a  separate  state. 
It  it  remarkable,  too,  that  the  alloy  has  very  nearly 
the  color  of  platinum,  even  when  composed  of  11 
parts  of  gold  to  1  of  the  former  metaL 

Ring  Gold, 
Melt  together  of  Spanish  copper,  6  dwts.  and  12 
grs. ;  fine  silver,  3  dwts.  and  16  grs.,  to  1  oi.  6 
dwts.  of  gold  coin. 

Oold/rom  35t  to  40s  per  ob. 
Melt  together  8  oi.  8  dwts.  of  Spanish  copper, 
10  dwts.  of  fine  silver,  to  1  os.  of  gold  coin. 

Maukeim-CMd,  or  SimiUtr, 

Melt  together  3i  os.  of  copper,  1^  os.  of  brass, 
and  15  grs.  of  pure  gold. 

PREPARATION  OF  FOIL& 
Foils  are  thin  plates  or  leaves  of  metal  that  are 
put  under  stone*,  or  compositions  in  imitation  of 
stones,  when  they  are  set. 

The  intention  of  foils  is  either  to  increase  the 
lustre  or  play  of  the  stones,  of  more  generally  to 
improve  the  color,  by  giving  an  additional  force 
to  the  tinge,  whether  it  be  natural  or  artificial,  by 
that  of  a  ground  of  the  same  hue^  which  the  foil 
is  in  this  case  made  to  be. 

There  are  consequently  two  kinds  of  foils ;  the 
one  is  colorless,  where  the  effect  of  giving  lustre 
or  play  to  the  stone  is  produced  by  the  polish  of 
the  surftiee,  which  makes  it  act  as  a  mirror,  and, 
by  reflecting  the  light,  prevents  that  deadness 
which  attends  the  having  a  duller  ground  under 
the  stone,  and  brings  it  by  the  double  refraction  of 
the  light  that  is  caused,  nearer  to  the  effect  of  the 
diamond.  The  other  is  colored  with  some  pig- 
ment or  stain  of  the  same  hue  as  the  stone,  or  of 
some  uther  which  is  intended  to  modify  and  change 
the  hue  of  the  stone  in  some  degree ;  as,  where  a 
yellow  foil  may  be  put  under  green,  which  is  too 


much  inclined  to  the  bine,  or  under  erimson,  whera 
it  is  desired  to  have  the  appearance  more  orang» 
or  scarlet. 

Foils  may  be  made  of  copper  or  tin ;  and  silver 
has  been  sometimes  used,  with  which  it  has  been 
advised,  for  some  purposes,  to  mix  gold ;  but  the 
expense  of  either  is.  needless,  aa  copper  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  same  end. 

To  Prepare  Ce^pper  for  Foile, 

Where  colored  foils  are  wanted,  copper  may 
therefore  be  best  used,  and  may  be  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  by  the  following  means : 

Take  copper  plates  beaten  to  a  proper  thicknesi, 
and  pass  them  betwixt  a  pair  of  fine  steel  rollers 
very  close  set»  and  draw  them  as  thin  as  is  possi- 
ble to  retain  a  proper  tenacity.  Polish  them  with 
very  fine  whiting,  or  rotten-stone,  till  they  shine^ 
and  have  as  much  brightness  as  can  be  given  them^ 
and  they  will  then  be  fit  to  receive  the  oolor. 

To  Whiten  Foih. 

Where  the  yellow,  or  rather  orange-color  of  the 
ground  would  be  injurious  to  the  effect,  as  in  the 
case  of  purples,  or  crimson  red,  the  foils  should  be 
whitened,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following 
manner: 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  silver  and  dissolve  it 
in  aqua-fortis,  and  then  put  bits  of  copper  into  the 
solution,  and  precipitate  the  silver ;  which  being 
done  the  fluid  must  be  poured  off*,  and  fresh  water 
added  to  it,  to  wash  away  all  the  remainder  of  the 
first  fiuid  ,■  after  which  the  silver  must  be  dried,  aill 
equal  weight  of  cream  of  tartar  and  common  salt 
mui>t  then  be  ground  with  it,  till  the  whole  be  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder;  and  with  this  mix- 
ture, the  foils,  being  first  slightly  moistened,  must 
be  rubbed  by  the  finger,  or  a  bit  of  linen  rag,  till 
they  be  of  the  degree  of  whiteness  desired ;  after 
which,  if  it  appear  to  be  wanted,  the  polish  must 
be  refreshed. 

The  tin  foils  are  only  used  In  the  case  of  color- 
less stouM,  where  quicksilver  is  employed ;  and 
they  msy  be  drawn  out  by  the  same  rollers,  but 
need  not  be  further  polished,  as  that  effect  is  pro* 
duced  by  other  means  in  this 


FoiU  for  (Jryttah,  Pebblet,  or  Pcute,  to  give  <As 
Luetre  and  Play  of  Diamonde, 

The  manner  of  preparing  foils,  so  as  to  give 
colorless  stones  the  greatest  degree  of  play  and  lus- 
tre. Is  by  raising  so  high  a  polish  or  smoothness  on 
the  surface,  as  to  give  them  the  effect  of  a  mirror, 
which  can  only  be  done,  in  a  perfect  manner,  by 
the  use  of  quicksilver,  applied  in  the  same  genend 
way  as  in  the  case  of  looking-glasses.  The  method 
by  which  it  may  be  best  performed  is  as  follows : 

Take  leaves  of  tin,  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  silvering  looking-glasses,  and  cut  them 
into  small  pieces  of  such  siie  as  to  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  sockets  or  the  stones  that  are  to  be 
set.  Lay  three  of  these  then,  one  upon  another, 
and  having  moistened  the  inside  of  the  socket 
with  thin  gum-water,  and  suffered  it  to  become 
again  so  dry  that  only  a  slight  stickiness  remains^ 
put  the  three  pieces  of  leaves,  lying  on  each  other, 
into  it,  and  adapt  them  to  the  surface  in  as  even 
a  manner  as  possible.  When  this  is  done,  heal 
the  socket  and  fill  it  with  warm  quicksilver,  which 
must  be  suffered  to  continue  in  it  8  or  4  minutes, 
and  then  gently  poured  out  The  stone  must 
then  be  thrust  into  the  socket,  and  dosed  with  it^ 
care  having  been  taken  to  give  such  room  for  it 
that  it  may  enter  without  stripping  off*  the  tin  and 
quicksilver  from  any  part  of  the  furnace.  The 
work  should  be  well  closed  round  the  stone,  to 
prevent  the  tin  and  quicksilver  contained  in  the 
•oeket  from  bung  shaken  ont  by  any  violence. 
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The  lostra  of  atones  set  in  this  miuiner  will  oon- 
tinae  longer  than  when  they  are  set  in  the  oom- 
■lon  way,  as,  the  cavity  round  them  being  flUed, 
there  will  be  no  passage  fonnd  for  moisture,  whioh 
la  so  injurious  to  the  wear  of  stones  treated  in 
any  other  way. 

This  kind  of  foil  likewise  gives  some  lustre  to 
glass  or  other  transparent  mutter,  which  has  little 
of  itself;  but  to  stunes  or  pastes  that  have  some 
•bore  of  play  it  gives  a  most  beautiful  brillianoe. 

To  Color  FoiU, 

Two  methods  have  been  invented  for  ooloring 
Ibils :  the  one  by  tingeing  the  surface  of  the  oopper 
of  the  oolor  required  by  means  of  smoke,  the 
other  by  staining  or  painting  it  with  some  pig- 
ment or  other  ooloring  substance. 

Tlie  colors  uced  for  painting  foils  may  be  tem- 
pered with  either  oil,  water  rendered  duly  viscid 
by  gum  Arabic,  sise  or  varnish.  Where  deep  co- 
lors are  wanted,  oil  is  most  proper,  because  some 
pigments  become  wholly  transparent  in  it,  as  lake, 
or  Prussian  blue ;  but  yellow  and  green  may  be 
better  laid  on  in  varnish,  as  these  colors  may  be 
had  in  perfection  from  a  tinge  wholly  dissolved  in 
apirit  of  wine,  in  Uie  same  manner  as  in  the  ease 
of  lacquers,  and  the  most  beautiful  green  is  to  be 
produced  by  distilled  verdigris,  which  is  apt  to 
lose  its  color  and  turn  black  with  oil.  In  common 
easey,  however,  any  of  the  colors  may  be,  with 
least  trouble,  laid  on  with  isinglass  sise.  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  glaiing  colors  used  in  minia- 
ture painting. 

Smhjf  Colon, 

For  red,  where  the  ruby  is  to  be  imitated,  car- 
mine, a  little  lake  used  in  isinglass  sise,  or  shellac 
Tarnish  is  to  be  employed,  if  the  glass  or  paste  be 
of  a  full  crimson,  verging  towards  the  purple; 
but  if  the  glass  incline  to  the  scarlet  or  orange, 
▼ery  bright  lake  (that  is,  not  purple)  may  be  used 
alone  in  oiL 

Oamet  Red, 

For  the  garnet  red,  dragon's  blood  dissolved  in 
■eed-lac  varnish  may  be  used ;  and  for  the  vinegar 
garnet,  the  orange  lake,  tempered  with  sheUao 
yamish,  will  be  fonnd  excellent. 

AmetkjftL 

For  the  amethyst,  lake,  with  a  little  Prussian 
blue,  used  with  oil,  and  very  thinly  spread  on  the 
foil,  will  completely  answer  the  end. 

Bluo. 

For  blue,  where  a  iieep  color,  or  the  eire|ot  of 
the  sapphire  is  wanted,  Prussian  blue,  that  is  not 
too  deep,  should  be  used  in  oil,  and  it  should  be 
spread  more  or  less  thinly  on  the  foil,  according 
to  the  lightness  or  deepness  of  whioh  the  color  is 
required  to  be. 

Eagle  Marine, 

For  the  eagle  marine,  common  verdigris  with  a 
little  Prussian  blue,  tempered  in  shellac  varnish, 
may  be  used. 

Yellow, 

Where  a  tail  yellow  is  desired,  the  foil  may  be 
oolored  with  yellow  lacquer,  laid  on  as  for  other 
purposes;  and  for  the  slighter  color  of  topazes 
the  burnish  and  foil  itself  will  be  sufficiently  strong 
without  any  addition. 

frreeH, 

For  green,  where  a  deep  hue  is  required,  the 
eiystals  of  verdigris,  tempei«d  in  shellac  varnish, 
should  be  used,  but  where  the  emerald  is  to  be 
imitated,  a  little  yellow  lacquer  should  be  added 
to  bring  the  color  to  a  truer  green,  and  leas  verg- 
ing to  the  blue. 

Oth^  Colore, 

The  stones  of  more  diluted  oolor,  fuoh  aa  the 


amethyst,  topas,  vtnegar-gamct  and  oag]e>ma- 
rine,  may  be  very  cheaply  imitated  by  transpareni 
white  glass  or  paste,  even  without  foils.  Thia  ia 
to  be  done  by  tempering  the  colors  above  enu- 
merated with  turpentine  and  maatic  and  paint- 
ing the  socket  in  which  the  eonnterfeit  atone  is  to 
be  set  with  the  mixture,  the  socket  and  atone  it- 
self being  previously  heated.  In  thia  eaae,  bow- 
ever,  the  stone  should  be  imraediaiety  set,  and 
the  socket  closed  upon  it  before  the  mixture  ooola 
and  grows  hard.  The  orange  lake  above  men- 
tioned was  invented  for  thia  purpose,  in  which  it 
has  a  beautiful  effect,  and  waa  used  with  great 
auooesa  by  a  considerable  manufacturer.  The  oo- 
lor it  prodaoes  ia  that  of  the  vinegar-gamet»  whieh 
it  affords  with  great  brightness.  The  colora  be- 
fore directed  to  be  used  in  oil  should  be  extrenaelj 
well  ground  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  tempered 
with  old  nut  or  poppy-oil;  or,  if  time  ean  be 
given  for  the  drying,  with  strong  fat  oil  dilated 
with  spirit  of  turpentine,  whioh  will-  gain  a  fine 
polish  of  itself. 

The  colors  used  in  ramish  should  be  likewise 
thoroughly  well  ground  and  mixed ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  dragon'^s  blood  in  the  seed-lao  vaLmiah 
and  the  lacquer,  the  foils  should  be  warmed  before 
tboy  are  Laid  out.  All  the  mixtures  should  be 
laid  on  the  foils  with  a  broad,  soft  bniah,  whick 
must  be  passed  fh>m  one  end  to  the  other,  and  no 
part  should  be  crossed  or  twice  gone  over,  or,  at 
least,  not  till  the  first  coat  can  be  dry;  when,  if 
the  oolor  do  not  lie  strong  enough,  a  aeeond  eoat 
may  be  given. 

ELKCTROMETALLUBGT. 

Galvanoplasty  or  Electrotype,  is  the  aK  of  eold 
casting  of  metals  by  the  agency  of  electricity.  ItJ 
applications  are  extensive.  It  is  used  to  multiply 
engravings  and  photographs ;  to  eover  the  faeea  of 
types  with  harder  metal ;  to  deposit  gold,  silver, 
and  alloys  on  other  metals,  etc  The  process  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  an  electrical  current 
passed  through  a  metallic  solution  properly  pre- 
pared, will  cause  a  decomposition  of  the  solution  ; 
the  metal  being  deposited  upon  any  conducting 
body  attached  to  the  negative  pole  (cathode)  of  a 
voltaic  cell  or  battery.  Thia  ia  the  pole  attached 
to  the  stne  plate  in  i^  cases. 

The  Battery. 
The  term  battery  ia  properly  applied  to  several 
voltaic  cells  united.  Frequently,  however,  it  if 
used  to  designate  a  single  cell.  The  forms  usually 
employed  in  practice  are  Smee's,  Daniell*s,  and 
the  nitric  acid  battery.  In  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, the  following  points  must  be  well  under- 
stood. In  all  the  batteries  named,  there  are  two 
platee  and  at  exciting  fluid.  One  of  these  plates 
ia  of  sine,  woich  must  be  amalgamated  by  dip- 
ping it  into  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  rubbing  the 
surftice  with  mercury ;  or  better  still,  immersing 
the  whole  plate  in  a  bath  of  mercury.  This  must 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  when  the  battery  is 
in  use.  This  sine  plate  is  alone  acted  on  by  the  ex- 
citing fluid.  It  is  called  th^ poeitive  plate.  Attached 
to  it  is  a  binding  screw,  by  which  a  wire  may  be 
connected  with  the  plate.  This  screw,  or  the  end 
of  the  attached  wire,  is  called  the  pole  or  eUeirode* 
The  name  of  the  pole  is  oppoeite  to  tkmt  of  tko 
plate.  The  positive  pole  or  attode  being  attaohed 
to  the  negative  plate,  and  the  negative  pole  or 
cathode  to  the  positive  (sine)  plate. 

The  Deeompoeing  CeU, 

Usually  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed  (electro- 

Ijrto)  is  kept  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  the  current 

conveyed  to  it  by  wires.     To  the  anode  is  usually 

attaohed  a  piece  of  metal  of  the  same  diaractar 
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as  that  to  be  deponitel.  TKis  Is  gnidaally  eaten 
•.way  while  the  deposition  is  going  on,  on  the 
cathode,  and  the  station  thns  kept  of  uniform 
strength.  The  eurrent  may  be  regulated  by  alter- 
ing the  distance  between  the  poles.  With  the 
sane  baUery  power,  the  amount  of  eleetrieity 
passing  will  be  less  as  the  distanoe  of  the  poles 
in  the  electrolyte  is  greater.  Too  powerful  a  eur- 
rent must  be  avoided,  as  it  renders  the  ooating 
brittle  and  non-adhereot.  It  should  not  be  strong 
enough  to  cause  bubbles  of  gas  to  arise  from  the 
objecL  A  large  number  of  objects  can  be  plated 
by  one  battery  if  they  are  suspended  on  copper 
rods,  the  ends  of  which  are  connected  with  the  pole. 

Smef?9  Cell 

Consists  of  two  plates  of  amalgamated  sine,  sep- 
arated by  a  piece  of  baked  and  varnished  wood, 
and  between  them  a  plate  of  silver  having  depos- 
ited on  it  by  the  electric  eurrent  finely  divided 
platinum;  so  as  to  roughen  it  and  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  hydrogen.  The  silver  plate  is  fixed 
in  the  wood  separating  the  sine  plates;  to  the 
sine  and  to  the  silver  plates  are  attached  binding 
screws  for  the  wires.  The  exciting  fluid  is  dilute 
salphuric  acid;  1  part  of  acid  to  20  of  water,  is 
strong  enough.  When  more  intensity  is  required, 
several  cells  are  joined  by  passing  wires  from  the 
anode  of  one  cell  to  the  cathode  of  the  next  This 
form  of  battery  is  generally  preferred  on  account 
of  its  simplicity,  constancy,  and  ease  of  manage- 
ment. 

DanielVB  CfelL 

In  delicate  operations,  as  in  copying  engraved 
plates,  where  great  constaoey  is  required,  this 
form  of  cell  is  employed.  It  consists  of  a  pTste 
of  amalgamated  line,  one  of  copper,  generally  of 
eylindrioal  form  separated  by  a  cell  of  porous 
earthenware  (a  flower-pot  with  the  hole  dosed 
by  a  cork,  makes  a  very  good  porous  cell).  The 
plates  and  cell  are  enclosed  in  a  glass  or  earthen- 
ware vessel ;  the  zinc  is  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid;  the  copper  is  kept  immersed  in  saturated 
lolution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue-stone).  The 
solution  of  copper  is  gradually  decomposed ;  the 
copper  being  deposited  in  the  copper  plate.  Hence 
there  should  always  be  a  quantity  of  crystals  of 
the  sulphate  at  the  bottom  of  the  c^,  and  the 
solution  should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time ;  or 
the  crystals  may  be  suspended  in  a  basket  near 
the  top  of  the  solution. 

Nitric  Aeid  Batteriet, 

When  great  intensity  is  required,  as  in  the  de- 
position of  copper  on  iron,  and  of  certain  alloys, 
the  decomposition  of  fused  chlorides  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  certain  metals,  these  batteries 
are  used.  In  all  cases  the  positive  plate  is  of 
amalgamated  sine  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid;  which  may  be  as  strong  as  1  in  10  with 
1-lOth  of  nitric  acid.  This  is  separated  by  a 
porous  cell  from  the  negative  plate,  which  may  be 
of  platinum  (Qrove),  carbon  (Bunsen),  or  passive 
iron  (Callan).  The  negative  plate  is  immersed 
in  strong  nitric  acid.  Iron  may  be  rendered  pas- 
sive by  dipping  it  once  or  twice  Into  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  then  washing  with  water  and  careAilly 

diying' 

To  Prepare  ArtieUe  for  Plating, 

Wash  in  weak  lye  to  remove  grease.  Dip  into 
dilate  nitric  acid  to  remove  oxide.  Scour  with  a 
hard  brush  and  fine  sand.  Then  having  fastened 
to  a  wire,  dip  in  strong  nitric  acid  and  immerse 
Id  the  eleetrolyte  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Solution  for  Silvering, 

Add  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (made  by 
diHulving  silver  in  pure  nitrio  acid),  a  solution 


of  cyanide  of  potassium  nntO  no  further  precipi- 
tate is  formed;  but  not  enough  to  re-dissolvs 
the  precipitate  already  thrown  down.  Pour  off 
the  supernatant  liquid,  wash  with  water,  and 
then  re-dissolve  the  precipitate  in  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium. The  anode  should  be  of  silver.  Should 
the  solution  change  on  keeping,  add  a  little  fresh 
eyanide.  Use  a  moderate  current.  An  ounce  and 
a  half  of  silver  will  give  to  a  surface  a  foot  square^, 
a  coating  as  thick  as  common  writing-paper.  And 
since  silver  is  worth  $1.25  per  ounce,  the  value  of 
the  silver  covering  a  foot  square,  would  be  about 
$1.87.  At  this  rate,  a  well  plated  tea-pot  or  coffee* 
pot  is  plated  at  a  cost  in  silver  of  not  more  than 
$1.60  to  $2.  The  other  expenses,  including  labor, 
would  hardly  be  more  than  half  that  amount 

To  Recover  the  Silver  from  a  Bath. 

Add  muriatic  acid,  carefully  avoiding  the  ftimet 
which  are  given  off.  Dilute  the  liquid,  decant 
from  the  precipitate  formed,  dry  the  precipitatCi 
and  reduoe  in  a  black  lead  crucible  with  carbonate 
of  soda. 

Solution  for  OUding, 

Electro-gilding  is  done  in  like  manner.  Ths 
gold  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydroehloric  acid, 
washed  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  then  digested 
with  calcined  magnesia.  The  gold  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  which  after  being  washed 
in  boiling  nitrio  acid,  is  dissolved  in  cyanide  of 
potassium,  in  nbich  solution  the  articles  to  bs 
plated  with  ^4 'Id,  after  due  preparation,  are  placed. 
Iron,  steel,  load,  and  some  other  metals  that  do  not 
readily  rpcoive  the  gold  deposit,  require  to  be  first 
lightly  plated  with  copper,  or  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  siver,  1  part;  nitrate  of  mercury,  1 
part;  nitrio  acid  (e.g.  1-384)  4  parts;  water,  120 
parts.  The  positive  plate  of  the  battery  must  bs 
of  gold,  the  other  plate  of  iron  or  copper.  The 
process  is  the  same  as  that  above  described ;  use  a 
feeble  current 

The  popular  notion  is,  that  genuine  eleotro- 
gilding  must  necessarily  add  a  good  deal  to  ths 
cost  of  the  article  plated.  This  is  erroneous.  A 
silver  thimble  may  be  so  handsomely  plated  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  being  all  gold  for  6  oentSy 
a  pencil-case  for  20  cents,  and  a  watch -case  for  1 
dollar.  An  estimate  of  the  relative  viilue  of  elee- 
tro-gilding,  as  compared  with  silver-plating,  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  material  alone,  is  about  16  to  1. 

To  Depoeit  Braee, 
Dissolve  6  os.  powdered  acetate  of  copper  in  ^ 
gall,  of  water,  add  1  pt  of  solution  of  au'X'nfa. 
Dissolve  10  os.  sulphate  of  sine  (white  vitnot)  «b 
1  gall,  of  water,  at  180^  Fahr.,  and  when  cool  add 
1  pt  of  solution  of  ammonia.  Dissolve  4^  lbs. 
potassa  in  1  gall,  of  water.  Lastly,  dissolve  8  01. 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  1  gall,  of  hot  water.  Mix 
in  the  following  order :  add  the  copper  solution  to 
that  of  cine,  then  the  potash  and  cyanide,  digest 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  add  water  to  make  up  8 
gall.  Work  with  a  brass  anode  and  an  active 
battery  power,  occasionally  adding  more  ammonia 
and  cyanide. 

To  Copy  Medale, 

Casts  of  the  medals  may  be  made  in  fnsibis 
metal,  plaster,  wax,  etc  In  case  of  a  non-metallio 
mould  it  must  have  its  face  brushed  over  with 
black  lead.  The  metallio  mould  is  to  be  coated 
on  the  back  with  wax  or  varnish.  The  wire  if 
usually  attached  to  the  edge  by  soldering  or  twist- 
ing. A  decomposing  cell  is  not  necessary.  A 
water-tight  box  is  divided  by  a  porous  (plaster  or 
leather)  partition.  On  one  side  is  a  plate  of  sins 
immersed  in  diluted,  1  to  20,  sulphuric  acid ;  on 
the  other  a  solution,  kept  saturated,  of  sulphate 
of  copper.    A  wire  from  the  sine  is  attached  to  a 
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•opper  rod,  from  wbiob  the  medali  m  lupended, 
dippiog  into  the  copper  tolotion. 

To  Brome  Copper  MtdaU, 

1.  Proton.  —  Moisten  the  surfaoe,  well  oleftned, 
with  weak  nitrle  eoid,  allow  it  to  dry,  and  apply  a 
fende  beat. 

3.  £lack,  —  Use,  Instead  of  nitrio  aeid,  solpbj- 
drate  of  ammonia  or  Hirer  of  salpbar. 

8.  Oreen.  —  Expose  in  a  olos e  box  to  tbe  fames 
•f  cbloride  of  lime,  or  to  the  vapor  of  aoetio  or 
muriatio  acid. 

4.  For  bronsing  all  sorts  of  fine  copper  or  brass 
work  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is 
used.  By  varying  the  temperatare  and  oolor, 
between  a  steel  gray  and  deep  black  may  be 
•btained. 

To  Depo9%t  Copptr  on  Iron. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  copper,  by  dis- 
■olying  oxide  of  copper  in  cyanide  of  potassium, 
or  by  adding  eyanide  of  potsssium  to  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  re-dissolving  the  pre- 
eipitate  formed.  Work  with  a  strong  battery 
power.  Tbe  copper  will  not  deposit  unless  tbe 
enrrent  be  strong  enough  to  evolve  hydrogen  st 
the  cathode,  which  evolution  should  always  be 
avoided  in  depositing  the  other  metals. 

Voltaic  Protection  of  MetaU, 
When  two  metals  are  united  and  exposed  to  a 
eorrosive  agent,  which  would  act  unequally  upon 
them  if  separate,  the  one  which  would  be  most 
acted  on  receives  most  of  tbe  force  oi  the  corrosion, 
while  the  other  escapes.  Thus  iron  coated  with 
■inc  (galvanised  iron)  will  last  for  year?  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  Copper  points  on  lightning- 
rods  remain  bright  for  a  long  time,  when  screwed 
into  a  sine  balL 

Coating  EUctrotypc'platM  with  Iron, 

The  following  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
coating  electrotype  deposits  with  a  coating  of  pnre 
iron,  thereby  rendering  them  little  inferior  to 
iteel-plate  engravings  as  regards  durability :  — 

Dissolve  I  lb.  of  sal  ammoniac  in  1  gall  of  rain- 
water, then  add  2  lbs.  of  neutral  acetate  of  iron ; 
boil  the  solution  in  an  iron-kettle  for  2  hoars,  re- 
placing  the  water  lost  by  evaporation ;  when  cold, 
niter  the  solution,  and  keep  it  in  close-covered 
Tats  (when  not  in  use)  to  prevent  oxidation. 

The  iron  plate  need  in  the  decomposition-cell 
must  be  of  the  same  surface  as  the  plate  to  be 
ooated  with  iron ;  a  Smee's  battery,  of  at  least  3 
cells,  charged  with  1  part  sulphuric  acid,  and  00 
parts  water,  being  used  for  the  decomposition. 

To  insure  success  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed :  1st  The  plate  must  be  thoroughly  freed 
fh>m  any  greasy  mstter  by  immersing  in  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda,  then  rinsed  in  clean  cold  rain- 
water, after  which  dip  it  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
immediately  transfer  it  to  the  solution  of  iron ; 
this  wUl  insure  perfect  adhesion  between  the 
metals.  2nd.  The  solution  must  be  filtered  pre- 
vious to  use  to  remove  the  oxide  of  iron  formed  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  After  the  plates  have 
been  ooated  with  iron  they  must  be  well  rinsed  in 
dear  warm  rain-water,  then  in  a  weak  alkaline 
folution,  well  dried  with  a  piece  of  clean  soft  cot- 
ton, and  slightly  oiled  to  prevent  oxidation. 

The  coating  of  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  re- 
iembling  the  white  iron  used  by  manufacturers  of 
malleable  iron.  Should  any  of  the  surface  be 
damaged,  the  whole  coating  of  iron  may  be  re- 
moved by  immersion  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
re-coated  again  by  the  above  process. 

Capper  Ttibee  made  by  Galvanic  Proceee, 
Le  G6nie  Industrial  publishes  the  details  of  a 
prooess  for  making  copper-tubes  withoat  soldering;, 


which  consist!  simply  in  depositing  copper  vpea 
lead  patterns  by  the  galvanic  battery,  bjmI  tlMB 
melting  out  the  lead.  It  is  said  to  work  perfeetly, 
and  of  course  tubes  eonld  be  made  ut  an  j  desired 
form  —  straight,  curved,  or  right-angled.  This 
suggests  the  idea  of  forming  tubes  in  tbe  aamc 
manner  with  cores  of  wax  or  clay.  The  elaj  may 
be  forced  into  the  sixe  of  tbe  pipe  through  a  draw- 
plate,  then  allowed  to  harden  slightly,  when  it 
maybe  covered  with  plumbago  and  an  eleetro- 
deposit  of.  copper  made  upon  it  with  a  galvanie 
battery.  When  the  copper  is  deposited  in  anC- 
cient  thickness  the  clay  may  be  removed  fW»m  the 
interior  by  boiling  the  pipe  in  water.  To  oondnct 
this  manufacture  it  would  require  long  depositlng- 
tronghs,  and  tbe  expense  would  probably  be  toe 
great  for  making  straight  copper-tubes ;  bat  for 
curved  tubes,  such  as  the  worms  of  stills,  it  would 
perhaps  pay.  Curved  copper-tubes  are  commonly 
made  by  filling  straight  tubes  with  hot  reain,  then 
twisting  the  entire  tube  into  its  curved  fomk 
When  the  resin  becomes  cool  it  is  driven  out  by 
striking  the  pipe,  which  breaks  the  reain-cora  into 
small  pieces. 

QILDINO,  SILVBRINO,  AND  TmNIKO. 

To  Oild  Olaee  and  Porcelain, 
Drinking  and  other  glasses  are  sometimes  gilt 
on  their  edges.     This  is  done,  either  by  an  adh*> 
sive  varnish,  or  by  heat    The  varnish  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  in  boiled  linseed-oil  an  equal  weight 
either  of  copal  or  amber.    This  is  to  be  diluted  by 
a  proper  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  so -as  to  bs 
applied  as  thin  as  possible  to  tbe  parts  of  the  glar. 
intended  to  be  gilt     When  this  is  done,  which 
will  be  in  shout  24  hours,  the  glass  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  stove,  till  it  is  so  warm  as  almost  to  bum  the 
fingers  when  handled.    At  this  temperatare  tha 
varnish  will  become  adhesive,  and  a  piece  of  leaf- 
gold,  applied  in  the  usual  way,  will  immediately 
stick.    Sweep  off*  the  superfluous  portions  of  the 
leaf;  and  when  quite  cold  it  may  be  burnished, 
taking  care  to  interpose  a  piece  of  very  thin  paper 
(Indian  paper)  between  the  gold  and  the  burnisher. 
If  the  varnish  is  very  good,  this  is  the  best  method 
of  gilding  glass,  as  the  gold  is  thus  fixed  on  mora 
evenly  than  in  any  other  way. 

Another  Hetkod. 

It  often  happens,  when  the  varnish  is  but  indif* 
ferent,  that  by  repeated  washing  the  gold  wears 
off;  on  this  account  the  practice  of  burning  it  in 
is  sometimes  had  reoourse  to. 

For  this  purpose  some  gold  powder  is  ground 
with  borax,  and  in  this  state  applied  to  the  dean 
surface  of  the  glass  by  a  camel's-hair  penciL 
When  quite  dry  the  glass  is  put  into  a  stove 
heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  an  annealing 
oven ;  the  gum  bums  off,  and  the  borax,  by  vitre- 
fying,  cements  the  gofd  with  great  firmness  to  the 
glass,  after  which  it  may  be  burnished.  The  gild* 
ing  upon  porcelain  is  in  like  manner  fixed  by  heat 
and  the  use  of  borax ;  and  this  kind  of  ware  being 
neither  transparent  nor  liable  to  soften,  and  thus 
to  be  injured  in  its  form,  in  a  low  red  heat,  is  free 
from  the  risk  and  injury  which  the  finer  and  more 
fusible  kinds  of  glass  are  apt  tc  sustain  trum  such 
treatments  Porcelain  and  other  wares  may  be 
platinised,  silvered,  tinned,  and  bronxed  in  a  sias» 
ilar  manner. 

Preparation  for  Gilding  Porcelain, 

This  preparation,  the  invention  of  the  brothert 
Dutuste,  is  reported  on  by  Salv6tat  The  perallar 
advantage  of  it  is,  that  after  burning  the  gold  is 
so  bright  as  not  to  require  polishing.  Thirty-two 
grammes  of  gold  nro  gently  wanned  with  128 
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grmmmps  of  nitiio  Mid  and  the  fame  weight  of 
£ydroohlorio  acid.  To  the  solacion  are  added  1'2 
Ip^mmes  of  tin  and  1*2  grammes  of  butter  of  an- 
timonj,  and,  when  all  are  dissolved,  the  solation 
la  diluted  with  600  grammes  of  water. 

A  mixture  is  now  prepared  by  heatings  together 
80  grammes  of  oil  of  turpentine.  16  grammes  of 
■iilphar,  and  16  grammes  of  Venice  turpentine. 
When  the  sulphur  is  dissolved  50  grammes  of  oil 
of  larender  is  added.  The  gold  solution  is  now 
a>dded,  and  the  two  are  well  stirred  together,  until 
the  aqueous  solution  beoomes  decolorii ed,  showing 
that  all  the  gold  has  united  with  the  balsam.  The 
waterj  portion  is  then  poured  away,  and  the  oily 
fluid  is  washed  with  warm  water,  and  then  heated. 
When  the  last  trace  of  moisture  has  disappeared, 
65  grammes  more  of  lavender  oil  and  100  grammes 
of  oil  of  turpentine  are  added,  and  the  whole 
warmed  to  insure  the  perfect  admixture.  While 
qnite  fluid  6  grammes  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
sure  added.  Afterwards  the  clear  part  is  decanted 
from  any  reduced  gold  and  other  insoluble  mat- 
and  the  balsam  is  eoncentrated  to  a  fit  consistence 
for  painting  with.  The  balsam  so  prepared  is  a 
thick  fluid,  of  a  pale-green  color,  the  gold  being 
perfectly  dissolved.  When  proper  care  is  taken 
to  remove  iJl  moisture  this  prepa*  ition  never  blis- 
ters in  burning. 

To  OUd  Ltatheh. 

In  order  to  impress  gilt  figures,  Tetters,  and 
other  marks  upon  leather,  as  on  the  covers  of 
books,  edgings  for  doors,  etc.,  the  leather  must 
first  be  dusted  over  with  very  finely  powdered 
yellow  resin  or  mastic  gum.  The  iron  tools  or 
stamps  are  now  arranged  on  a  rack  before  a  clear 
fire,  so  as  to  be  well  healed,  without  becoming  red 
hot.  If  the  tools  are  Uiter§,  they  have  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement  on  the  rack.  Bach  letter  or 
stamp  must  be  tried,  as  to  its  heat,  by  imprinting 
its  mark  on  the  raw  side  of  a  piece  of  waste  leather. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  the  workman  to  judge 
of  the  beat.  The  tool  is  now  to  be  pressed  down- 
wards on  the  gold-leaf,  which  will  of  course  be 
indented,  and  show  the  figure  imprinted  on  it 
The  next  letter  or  stamp  is  now  to  be  taken  and 
stamped  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  with  the  others, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  letters  in  an  even  line  with 
each  other,  like  those  in  a  book.  By  this  opera- 
tion the  resin  is  melted,  consequently  the  gold  ad* 
heres  to  the  leather.  The  superfluous  gold  may 
then  be  rubbed  off  by  a  cloth,  the  gilded  impres- 
sions remaining  on  the  leather.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  operation,  adroitness  is  acquired  by 
practice. 

The  cloth  alluded  to  should  be  slightly  greasy, 
to  retain  the  gold  wiped  off*  (otherwise  there  will 
be  great  waste  in  a  few  months) ;  the  cloth  will 
thus  be  soon  completely  saturated  or  loaded  with 
the  gold.  When  this  is  the  case,  these  cloths  are 
generally  sold  to  the  refiners,  who  bum  them  and 
recover  the  gold.  Some  of  these  afford  so  much 
gold  by  burning  as  to  be  worth  from  seven  to  ten 
dollars. 

To  OUd  WriHn^,  Draunng*,  ste.  cm  Paper  or 

Parehmeni. 

Letters  written  on  velum  or  paper  are  gilded  in 
t  ways :  in  the  first,  a  little  sise  is  mixed  with  the 
ink,  and  the  letters  are  written  as  usual ;  when 
they  are  dry,  a  slight  degree  of  stickiness  is  pro- 
duced by  breathing  on  tbem,  upon  which  the  gold 
leaf  is  immediately  applied,  and  by  a  little  press- 
ure may  be  made  to  adhere  with  suificient  firm- 
ness. In  the  second  method,  some  white-lead  or 
chalk  is  ground  up  with  strong  sise,  and  the  let- 
ters are  made  with  this  by  means  of  a  brush; 
when  the  mixtaro  is  almost  dry  the  gold  leaf  may 


be  laid  on,  and  afterwards  bnmished.  The  last 
method  is  to  mix  up  some  gold  powder  with  sise, 
and  to  form  the  letters  of  this  by  means  of  a  brush. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  Utter  method  was  that  used 
by  the  monks  in  illuminating  their  missals,  psaU 
ters,  and  rubrics. 

To  Gild  iko  Edgm  of  Paper, 

The  edges  of  the  leaves  of  books  and  letter 
paper  are  gilded  whilst  in  a  horisontal  position  in 
the  bookbinder's  press,  by  first  applying  a  com- 
position formed  of  four  parts  of  Armenian  bolcy 
and  one  of  candied  sugar,  ground  together  with 
water  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  laid  on  by  a 
brush,  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  coating, 
when  nearly  dry,  is  smoothed  by  the  burnisher, 
which  is  generally  a  crooked  piece  of  agate,  very 
smooth,  and  fixed  in  a  handle.  It  is  then  slightly 
moistened  by  a  sponge  dipped  in  clean  water,  and 
squeesed  in  the  hand.  The  gold-leaf  is  now  taken 
upon  a  piece  of  cotton  from  the  leathern  cushion, 
and  applied  on  the  moistened  surface.  When  dry 
it  is  to  be  bnmished  by  rubbing  the  agate  over  it 
repeatedly  from  end  to  end,  taking  care  not  to 
wound  the  surface  by  the  point  of  the  burnisher. 
A  piece  of  silk  or  India-paper  is  usually  inter- 
posed between  the  gold  and  the  burnisher. 

Cotton-wool  is  generally  used  by  bookbinders  to 
take  the  leaf  up  from  the  cushion,  being  the  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  its  pliabil- 
ity, smoothness,  softness,  and  slight  moistness. 

To  Oxld  Silkf  Satin,  Ivory,  tie.,  by  Hydrogen  Oat, 
Immerse  a  piece  of  white  satin,  silk,  or  ivory  in 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  in  the  proportion  of 

1  part  of  the  chloride  to  8  of  distilled  water. 
Whilst  the  substance  to  be  gilded  is  still  wet,  im- 
merse it  in  ajar  of  hydrogen  gas;  it  will  soon  ba 
covered  by  a  oomplete  coat  of  gold. 

Another  Method. 
The  foregoing  experiment  may  be  very  prettily 
and  advantageously  varied  as  follows :  Paint  fiow- 
ers  or  other  ornaments  with  a  very  fine  camel-hair 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  above-mentioned  solution  of 
guld,  on  pieces  of  silk,  satin,  etc.,  and  hold  them 
over  a  Florence  flask,  from  which  hydrogen  gas 
is  evolved,  during  the  decomposition  of  the  water 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  filings.  The  painted 
fiowers,  etc.,  in  a  few  minutes,  will  shine  with  all 
the  splendor  of  the  purest  gold.  A  coaling  of  this 
kind  will  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  air  or  in 
washing. 

Oil  Oilding  on  Wood. 

The  wood  must  first  be  covered,  or  primed,  by 

2  or  3  coatings  of  boiled  linseed-oil  and  carbonate 
of  lead,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  pores  and  conceal 
the  irregularities  of  the  surface  occasioned  by  the 
veins  in  the  wood.  When  the  priming  is  qnite 
dry  a  thin  coat  of  gold  sise  must  be  laid  on.  This 
is  prepared  by  grinding  together  some  red  oxide 
of  lead  with  the  thickest  drying  oil  that  can  be 
procured,  and  the  older  the  better.  That  it  may 
work  freely,  it  is  to  be  mixed,  previously  to  being 
used,  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  till  it  is  brought 
to  a  proper  consistence.  If  the  gold-size  is  good 
it  will  be  sufficiently  dry  m  12  hours,  more  or  less, 
to  allow  the  artist  to  proceed  to  the  last  part  of  the 
process,  which  is  the  application  of  the  gold.  For 
this  purpose  a  leaf  of  gold  is  spread  on  a  cushion 
(formed  by  a  few  folds  of  flannel  secured  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  about  8  inches  square,  by  a  tight 
covering  of  leather),  and  is  cut  into  strips  of  a 
proper  sise  by  a  blunt  pallet-knife;  each  strip, 
being  then  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  fine  brush, 
is  applied  to  the  part  intended  to  be  gilded,  and  is 
then  gently  pressed  down  by  a  ball  of  soft  cotton. 
The  gold  immediately  adheres  to  the  sticky  sor- 
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faoe  of  the  aise,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  dez- 
terons  application  of  a  large  oamel's-hair  brash 
aweeps  away  the  loose  particles  of  the  gold-leaf 
without  disturbing  the  rest.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
liie  will  be  completely  dried,  and  the  operation 
will  be  finished. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  gilding  are 
that  it  is  very  simple,  very  durable,  and  not  readily 
injured  by  changes  of  weather,  even  when  exposed 
to  the  open  air;  and  when  soiled  it  may  be  cleaned 
by  a  little  warm  water  and  a  soft  brush.  Its  chief 
employment  is  in  out-door  work.  Its  disadvan- 
tage is  that  it  cannot  be  burnished,  and  therefore 
wants  the  high  lustre  produced  by  the  following 
method : 

To  Oxld  hy  Bumt§king, 

This  operation  is  ohiefly  performed  on  picture 
frames,  mouldings,  headings,  and  fine  stucco-work. 
Tho  surface  to  1^  gilt  must  be  carefully  covered 
with  a  strong  size,  made  by  boiling  down  pieces 
of  white  leather  or  dippings  of  parchment  till 
they  are  reduced  to  a  stiff  jelly.  This  coating 
being  dried,  8  or  10  more  must  be  applied,  con- 
fisting  of  the  same  sise,  mixed  with  fine  Paris 
plaster  or  washed  chalk.  When  a  suflScient  num- 
ber of  layers  have  been  put  on,  varying  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  whole  is  be- 
come quite  dry,  a  moderately  thick  layer  must  be 
applied,  composed  of  sise  and  Armenian  bole,  or 
yellow  oxide  of  lead.  While  this  last  is  yet  moist 
the  gold-leaf  is  to  be  put  on  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  will  immediately  adhere  on  being  pressed  by 
the  cotton  ball;  and,  before  the  sise  is  become 
perfectly  dry,  those  parts  which  are  intended  to 
be  the  most  brilliant  are  to  be  carefully  burnished 
by  an  agate  or  a  dogs'  tooth,  fixed  in  a  handle. 

In  order  to  save  the  labor  of  burnishing,  it  is  a 
common,  but  bad  practice,  slightly  to  burnish  the 
brilliant  parts,  and  to  deaden  the  rest  by  drawing 
a  brush  over  them  dipped  in  sise ;  the  required 
contrast  between  the  polished  and  the  unpolished 
gold  is  indeed  thus  obtained ;  but  the  general  effect 
is  much  inferior  to  that  produced  in  the  regular 
way,  and  the  smallest  drop  of  water  falling  on  the 
sized  part  occasions  a  stain.  This  kind  of  gilding 
oan  only  be  applied  on  in-door  work ;  as  rain,  and 
even  a  considerable  degree  of  dampness,  will  occa- 
sion thei  gold  to  peal  off.  When  dirty  it  may  be 
cleaned  by  a  soft  brush,  with  hot  spirit  of  win«^  or 
oil  0^  torpentine. 

Matting, 

The  parts  to  be  burnished  (is  gilding  on  metals) 
hwnfL  covered  with  the  usual  guardittOf  tho  piece 
is  fastened  by  five  iron  wires  to  the  end  of  an  iron 
rod ;  it  is  then  tu  be  highly  heated  until  the  guard- 
ing becomes  brown,  when  the  gilding  will  be  found 
to  have  acquired  a  fine  gold  color.  It  is  now  to 
be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  nitre, 
and  alum,  liquefied  in  the  water  of  crystallization 
they  contain ;  the  piece  to  be  carried  again  to  the 
fire  and  heated  until  the  saline  coating  is  in  a 
state  of  fusion  and  becomes  nearly  transparent, 
when  it  must  be  withdrawn  and  suddenly  plunged 
into  cold  water,  which  removes  both  coating  and 
guarding.  Dip  it  afterwards  in  very  weak  nitric 
acid,  and  wash  it  repeatedly  in  several  separate 
tubs  of  water.  It  may  be  dried  either  by  exposure 
to  air,  or  gently  wiping  it  with  clean,  soft,  dry 
linen. 

To  Oild  Copper,  etc,,  hg  Amalgam, 

Immerse  a  very  clean  bright  piece  of  copper  in 
a  diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  By  the 
affinity  of  copper  for  nitric  acid,  the  mercury  will 
be  precipitated ;  now  spread  the  amalgam  of  gold 
rather  thinly  over  the  coat  of  mercury  just  given 
to  the  copper.    This  coat  unites  with  the  amal- 


gam, but  of  course  will  remain  on  the  eoppcr. 
Now  place  the  piece  or  pieces  so  operated  oq  in  a 
clean  oven  or  furnace,  where  there  w  no  smoke. 
If  the  heat  is  a  little  greater  than  660^,  the  mer« 
cury  of  the  amalgam  will  be  volatilized,  suid  tin 
copper  will  be  beautiftdly  gilt 

In  the  large  way  of  gilding,  the  furnaces 
contrived  that  the  volatilized  mercury  Is  _ 
condensed  and  preserved  for  further  use,  eo  that 
there  is  no  loss  in  the  operation.  There  is  mlso  a 
contrivance  by  which  the  volatile  particles  of  naer- 
enry  are  prevented  from  injuring  the  gilders. 

To  Gild  Steel 

Pour  some  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  cbloride 
of  gold  into  a  wineglass,  and  dip  therein  the  blade 
of  a  new  penknife,  lancet,  or  razor;  withdraw  the 
instrument  and  allow  the  ether  to  evaporate.  The 
blade  will  be  found  to  be  covered  by  a  verjr  beair- 
tifol  coat  of  gold.  A  dean  rag,  or  small  pieee  of 
very  dry  sponge,  may  be  dipped  in  the  ether  and 
used  to  moisten  the  blade  with  the  same  reralL 

In  this  case  there  is  no  occasion  to  pour  the 
liquid  into  a  glass,  which  must  undoubtedlj  lose 
by  evaporation ;  but  the  rag  or  sponge  maj  be 
moistened  by  it  by  applying  ether  to  the  month 
of  the  phial.  This  coating  of  gold  will  remain  on 
the  steel  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  will  pro- 
serve  it  from  rusting. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  swords  and  other  eat- 
lery  are  ornamented.  Lancets  too  are  in  this  waj 
gilded  with  great  advantage  to  secure  them  from 
rust 

Gold  Powder /or  Qilding. 

Gold  powder  may  be  prepared  in  three  diffmrent 
ways :  Put  into  an  earthen  mortar  some  gold-leaf 
with  a  little  honey  or  thick  gum-water,  and  grind 
the  mixture  till  the  gold  is  reduced  to  extremely 
minute  particles.  •  When  this  is  done,  a  little  warm 
water  will  wash  out  the  honey  or  gam,  leaving  the 
gold  behind  in  a  pulverulent  state. 

Another. — Another  way  is,  to  dissolve  pure  gold 
(or  the  leaf)  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  then  to 
precipitate  it  by  a  piece  of  copper,  or  by  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  precipitate  (if  by  cop- 
per)  must  be  digested  in  distilled  vinegar  and  then 
washed  (by  pouring  water  over  it  repeatedly)  and 
dried.  This  precipitate  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  powder;  it  works  better  and  is  mors 
easily  burnished  than  gold-leaf  ground  with  honey 
as  above. 

Another,  —  The  best  method  of  preparing  gold 
powder  is  by  heating  a  prepared  amalgam  of  gold 
in  an  open  clean  crucible,  and  continuing  the 
strong  heat  until  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is 
evaporated ;  at  the  same  time  constantly  stirring 
the  amalgam  with  a  glass  rod.  When  the  mer- 
cury has  completely  left  the  gold,  the  remaihing 
powder  is  to  be  ground  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar, 
with  a  little  water,  and  afterwards  dried.  It  is 
then  fit  for  use. 

Although  the  last  mode  of  operating  has  been 
here  given,  the  operator  cannot  be  too  much  re- 
minded of  the  danger  attending  the  sublimation 
of  mercury.  In  the  small  way  here  described,  it  is 
impossible  to  operate  without  danger ;  it  is  there- 
fore better  to  prepare  it  according  to  the  former 
directions,  than  to  risk  the  health  by  the  latter. 

To  Cover  Bare  of  Copper,  tic.,  teith  Gold,  m  w  le 

Ilea  out  ti 


be  Roller 


into  Skeete, 


This  method  of  ailding  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Turner  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Turner  first  pre- 
pares ingots  or  pieces  of  copper  or  brass,  in  coo- 
venient  lengths  and  sizes.  He  then  cleans  them 
from  impurity,  and  makes  their  surfaces  level,  sad 
prepares  plates  of  pure  gold,  or  gold  mixed  with 
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» iwrticn  of  dioj,  of  tbe  same  she  u  tbo  iagote 
of  metfti,  and  of  tuiUtble  thickness.  Havioj^  placed 
»  piece  of  guld  apon  an  ingot  intended  to  be  plated, 
he  hummers  and  eompresses  them  both  together, 
flo  that  they  may  haye  their  enrfaoee  as  nearly 
equal  to  each  other  as  possible;  and  then  binds 
them  together  with  wire,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
tbe  same  position  during  the  prooees  required  to 
attach  them.  Afterwai^s  be  takes  silver^fllings 
which  he  mixes  with  borax  to  assist  the  fusion  of 
the  silver.  This  mixture  he  lays  upon  the  edge  of 
the  plate  of  gold,  and  next  to  the  ingot  of  metal. 
Having  thus  prepared  tbe  two  bodies,  be  places 
them  on  a  fire  in  a  stove  or  ftimaoe,  /where  they 
remain  until  the  silver  and  borax  placed  along  the 
edges  of  the  metals  molt,  and  until  tbe  adhesion 
of  tbe  gold  with  the  metal  is  perfect  He  then 
takes  the  ingot  carefully  out  of  the  stove.  By  this 
process  the  ingot  is  placed  with  gold,  and  prepared 
ready  for  rolling  into  sheets. 

To  Silver  Copper  Ingoit, 

Tbe  principal  difficulties  in  plating  copper  in- 
gots are,  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  tbe  copper  and 
silver  into  fusion  at  tbe  same  time;  and  to  prevent 
the  copper  from  sealing ;  for  which  purposes  fluxes 
Sbre  used.  The  surface  of  tbe  copper  on  which  the 
silver  is  to  be  fixed  must  be  made  flat  by  filings 
and  should  be  left  rough.  The  silver  is  first  an- 
nealed, and  afterwards  pickled  in  weak  muriatic 
acid:  it  is  planished,  and  then  scraped  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  fitted  on  the  copper.  These  prepared 
surfaces  are  anointed  with  a  solution  of  borax,  or 
strewed  with  fine  powdered  borax  itself,  and  then 
oonfined  in  contact  with  each  other,  by  binding 
wire.  When  they  are  exposed  to  a  sufficient  de> 
gree  of  heat,  tbe  flux  causes  the  surfaces  to  fuse  at 
tbe  same  time,  and  after  tbey  become  cold  they 
are  found  firmly  united. 

Copper  may  likewise  be  plated  by  beating  it, 
and  burnishing  leaf-silver  upon  it;  so  may  iron 
and  brass.    This  process  is  called  FreHck-ploHng, 

Oreeiau  CHlding, 

Equal  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate, are  dissolved  in  spirit  of  nitre,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  gold  made  with  this  menstruum.  The  silver 
ia  brushed  over  with  it,  which  is  turned  black,  but 
on  exposure  to  a  led  beat,  it  assumes  tbe  color  of 
gold. 

To  D%nolf>e  Oold  in  Aqua  Rtgia. 

Take  an  aqua  regie,  composed  of  2  parts  of 
nitric  acid,  and  1  of  muriatic  acid ;  let  tbe  gold  be 
granulated,  put  inio  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
menstruum,  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat.  During  the  solution  an  effervescence  takes 
place,  and  it  acquires  a  beautiful  yellow  color, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  till  it  has 
a  golden  or  even  orange  color.  When  tbe  men- 
struum is  saturated,  it  is  very  clear  and  trana- 
parent. 

To  Oildy  hy  Dieeolving  Oold  in  Aqua  Regia, 

Fine  linen  rags  are  soaked  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  gold  in  aqua  regie,  gently  dried,  and  after- 
wards burnt  to  tinder.  The  substance  to  be  gilt 
must  be  well  polished ;  a  pieoe  of  cork  is  first  dip- 
ped into  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  and 
afterwards  into  the  tinder,  which  is  well  rubbed 
on  tbe  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  gilt,  and  the  gold 
appears  in  all  its  metallic  lustre. 

Amalgam  of  Oold  in  the  large  way. 

A  quantity  of  quicksilver  is  put  into  a  crucible 
or  iron  ladle,  which  is  lined  with  olay  and  exposed 
to  heat  till  it  begins  to  smoke.  Tbe  gold  to  be 
mixed  should  be  previously  granulated,  and  heated 
red  hot,  when  it  should  be  added  to  the  qoicksil- 
rer.  and  stirred  about  with  an  iron  rod  till  it  is 


perfectly  dissolved.  If  there  should  be  any  super- 
fluous mercury,  it  may  be  separated  by  passing  it 
through  detin  soft  leather;  and  the  remaining 
amalgam  will  have  the  consistence  of  butter,  ana 
contain  about  8  parts  of  mercury  to  1  of  gold. 

To  Oild  6y  .^aia/^ifwifion. 

The  metal  to  be  gilt  is  previously  well  cleaned 
on  its  surface,  by  boiling  it  in  a  weak  pickle,  which 
is  a  very  dilute  nitrous  acid.  A  quantity  of  aqua- 
fortis is  poured  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  quick- 
silver put  therein ;  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mercury  is  dissolved,  the  articles  to  be  gilt  are 
put  into  the  solution,  and  stirred  about  with  a 
brush  till  they  become  white.  This  is  called  quiek- 
ing.  But,  as  during  quick ing  by  thi^  mode,  a  nox- 
ious vapor  continually  arises,  which  proves  very 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workman,  they  have 
adopted  another  method,  by  which  they,  in  a  great 
measure,  avoid  that  danger.  They  now  dissolve 
the  quicksilver  in  a  bottle  oontaining  aqna-fortis, 
and  leave  it  in  tbe  open  air  during  the  solution,  so 
that  the  noxious  vap<ir  escapes  into  the  air.  Then 
a  little  of  this  solution  is  poured  into  a  basin,  and 
with  a  brush  dipped  therein,  they  stroke  over  the 
surface  of  the  metal  to  be  gilt,  which  immediately 
becomes  quicked.  Tbe  amalgam  is  now  applied 
by  one  of  the  following  methods,  vis : 

1st  By  proportioning  it  to  the  quantity  of  arti- 
cles to  be  gilt,  and  putting  them  into  a  white  hat 
together,  working  them  about  with  a  soft  brush, 
till  the  amalgam  is  uniformly  spread. 

Or,  2dly.  By  applying  a  portion  of  the  amalgam 
upon  one  part,  and  spreading  it  on  tbe  surface,  if 
flat,  by  working  it  about  with  a  harder  brush. 

The  work  thus  managed  is  put  into  a  pan,  and 
exposed  to  a  gentle  degree  of  heat ;  when  it  becomes 
hot,  it  is  frequently  put  into  a  bat,  and  worked 
about  with  a  painter's  large  brush,  to  prevent  an 
irregular  dissipation  of  the  mercury,  till  at  last  the 
quicksilver  is  entirely  dissipated  by  a  repetition  of 
the  heat,  and  the  gold  is  attached  to  the  surface  of 
the  metaL  This  gilt  surface  is  well  cleaned  by  a 
wire  brush,  and  then  artists  heighten  the  color  of 
tbe  gold  by  the  applicatioe-of  various  compositions, 
this  part  of  tbe  process  is  called  coloring. 

Siheritig  Powdere, 

For  silvering  copper,  eovering  the  worn  parts 
of  plated  goods,  etc. 

1.  Nitrate  of  silver,  common  salt,  each  80  gn. ; 
cream  of  tartar,  8^  drs.  Mix.  Moisten  with  cold 
water  and  rub  on  the  article  to  be  silvered. 

2.  Pure  silver  (precipitated  fh>m  the  nitrate  by 
copper),  20  grs. ;  alum  30  grs. ;  cream  of  tartar,  2 
drs. ;  salt,  2  drs. 

3.  Precipitated  silver,  ^  oi . ;  common  salt,  sal 
ammoniac,  each  2  oi. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  1  dr. 
Make  into  a  paste  with  water.  Copper  utensils 
are  previously  boiled  with  cream  of  tartar  and 
alum,  rubbed  with  this  paste  made  red  hot  and 
afterwards  polished. 

4.  Nitrate  of  silver,  1  part;  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, 3  parts;  water  enough  to  make  a  paste. 

Removing  Silver  from  Injured  Plated  Ware. 

Among  the  many  branches  of  manufacturing  at 
Nuremberg^  in  Germany,  that  of  metals  into  va- 
rious artides  has  obtained  considerable  impor- 
tance. Tbey  include  silver-plated  ware  of  diffisrent 
styles  and  quality;  which  necessarily  produce 
large  quantities  of  spoiled  materials  and  clippings, 
tbe  recovery  of  which  has  hitherto  been  very  im- 
perfectly accomplished ;  thus  causing  annually  a 
considerable  loss.  Tbe  reason  of  it  was,  the  want 
of  a  method  by  which  the  silver  might  be  removed 
without  much  expense,  and  the  coppor  thus  forced 
from  its  coating  used  again. 
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METALLURGY. 


IUp«ated  experiments  liave  led  to  »  very  simple 
process,  by  the  action  of  ooncentrftted  nitric  aoid 
on  silver  snd  copper  when  present  together.  If 
these  metalei  sre  plsoed  into  common  eommeroial 
acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*47)  they  will  both  be  strongly  acted 
on;  l»at  a  separation  of  the  two  is  unnttainable, 
since  the  copper,  so  long  as  any  remains  undis- 
sol  Ted.  will  precipitate  the  silver  from  its  solution 
by  galvanic  action.  Nitric  acid  of  the  highest 
specific  gravity  (1*5),  however,  acts  on  the  sUver, 
bot  not  on  the  copper ;  it  renders  the  copper  more 
electro-negative  than  before,  less  oxidisable,  and 
deprives  it  of  the  property  of  decomposing  the 
acid,  and  precipitating  the  silver. 

To  prodnee  this  passive  condition  of  copper,  it 
18  not  abdolutely  necessary  to  employ  directly  acid 
of  that  specific  gravity;  for  any  concentrated 
nitric  acid  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  by 
the  addition -of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  deprives  it  of  a  portion  of  its  water, 
and  thus  contributes  to  make  it  stronger.  A  mix- 
tore  of  one  volume  of  nitric  acid  (9p.  gr.  1,47)  and 
six  of  vitriol  does  not  dissolre  copper  at  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water ;  but  with  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  sulphuric  acid,  evolution  of  nitrous  acid 
takes  place.  The  same  end  and  much  cheaper, 
is  obtained  by  employing  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  which  are  the  materials  used 
in  the  practice.  The  following  is  the  method  now 
generally  employed :  Oil  of  viiriol,  together  with 
fire  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  heated  in  a 
eact-iron  boiler ;  or  better,  a  stoneware  pan,  to 
212^  Fahr.  The  silver-plated  clippings  arc  placed 
in  a  sheet-iron  bucket  or  colander,  which  is  fast- 
ened to  a  pulley  that  may  be  moved  about  in  the 
acid.  As  soon  as  the  silver  is  removed,  the  colan- 
der is  raised,  allowed  to  drain,  then  immersed  in 
cold  water  and  emptied,  to  be  again  used  in  the 
samo  manner.  When  the  acid-bath  is  fresh,  the 
desilvering  proceeds  very  rapidly,  aod  even  with 
heavy  plated  ware  takes  but  a  few  minutes ;  with 
the  gradual  saturation  of  the  bath  moro  time  is 
required,  and  it  is  readily  perceived  when  the  acid 
must  be  renewed.  The  small  amount  of  acid  solu- 
tion adhering  to  the  copper,  precipitates  its  silver 
when  brought  into  the  water.  To  obtain  its  com- 
plete removal,  the  dippings,  when  raised  from  the 
desilvering  bath  and  before  immersion  in  water, 
may  be  dipped  into  a  second  bath  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  used  in 
place  of  the  first 

The  saturated  bath,  on  cooling,  congeals  to  a 
crystalline  semi -fluid  mass  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  of  soda.  The  silver  is  removed  by  chloride 
of  sodium,  which  is  added  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  while  the  solution  is  yet  warm.  The  chloride 
of  silver  separates  readily,  and  is  washed  and  re- 
duced in  the  usual  manner.  The  acid  solution 
contains  but  a  very  small  portion  of  copper,  hardly 
enough  to  pay  for  recovering. 

Another  Method. 

This  process  is  applied  to  recover  the  silver  fh>m 
the  plated  metal,  which  has  been  rolled  down  for 
bntttms,  toys,  etc.,  without  destroying  any  large 
portion  of  the  copper.  For  this  purpose,  a  men- 
struum is  composed  of  3  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  1^ 
OS.  of  nitre,  and  1  lb.  of  water.  The  plated  metal 
is  boiled  in  it  till  the  silver  is  dissolved,  and  then 
the  silver  is  recovered  by  throwing  common  salt 
into  the  solution. 

To  Plate  Iran, 

Iron  may  be  plated  by  three  different  modes. 

1.  By  polishing  the  surface  very  clean  and  level 
with  a  burnisher,  and  afterwards  by  exposing  it 
to  a  blueing  heat,  a  leaf  of  silver  is  properly  placed 
and  carefully  Lumished  down.    This  is  repeated 


till  a  Buffleient  number  of  leaves  are  applia^  to 
give  the  silver  a  proper  body. 

2.  By  the  nse  of  a  solder;  slips  of  thin  solder 
are  placed  between  the  iron  and  silver,  with  *  lictla 
flux,  and  secured  together  by  binding  wire.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a  clear  fire,  and  continued  in  it  till 
the  solder  melts ;  when  it  is  taken  out,  ajid  <m 
cooling  is  found  to  adhere  firmly. 

3.  By  tinning  the  iron  first,  and  nnitiD^  th« 
silver  by  the  intermedia  of  slips  of  rolled  tin, 
brought  into  fusion  in  a  gentle  beat. 

To  Heighten  the  Color  of  Yellmo  GoleL 

Take  of  saltpetre,  6  os. ;  green  coppfrasy  2  08. ; 
white  vitriol  and  alum,  of  each,  1  oi. 

If  it  be  wanted  redder,  a  small  portaosi  o{ 
blue  vitriol  must  be  added.  These  are  to  ba 
well  mixed,  and  dissolved  in  water  as  the  eolor 
is  wanted. 

To  Heighten  the  Color  of  Oreen  GAd,   * 

Take  of  saltpetre,  1  os.  10  dwts. ;  sal  ammoni- 

ao,  1  01.  4  dwts.;  Roman  vitriol,  1  os>  4  dw^s.; 

verdigris,  18  dwts.    Mix  them  well  together  and 

dissolve  a  portion  in  water,  as  occasion  reqnirea. 
The  work  must  be  dipped  in  these  eomposition^ 

applied  to  a  proper  beat  to  burn  them  off,  and 

then  quenched  in  water  or  vinegar. 

To  Heighten  the  Color  of  Red  Cold. 

To  4  OS.  of  melted  yellow  wax,  add,  in  fine 
powder,  1^  ox.  of  red  ochre^  1^  os.  of  verdigris, 
calcined  till  it  yield  no  fumes,  and  \  ox.  of  calcined 
borax ;  mix  them  well  together.  It  is  necessary 
to  calcine  the  verdigris,  or  else  by  the  heat  applied 
in  burning  the  wax,  the  vinegar  becomes  so  eoa- 
centratod  as  to  corrode  the  surface,  and  make  it 
appear  speckled. 

To  Separate  Gold  from  Gili,  Copper  and  Silver. 

Apply  a  solution  of  borax,  in  water,  to  the  gilt 
surface,  with  a  fine  brush,  and  sprinkle  over  it 
some  fine  powdered  sulphur.  Make  the  piece  red- 
hot,  and  quench  it  in  water.  The  gold  may  be 
easily  wiped  off  with  a  scratch-brush,  and  reooF- 
er^d  by  cupellation. 

Gold  is  taken  from  the  surface  of  silver  by 
spreading  over  it  a  paste  made  of  powdered  siU 
ammoniac,  with  aqua-fortis,  and  heating  it  till  the 
matter  smokes,  and  is  nearly  dry,  when  the  gold 
may  be  separated  by  rubbing  it  with  a  scratch- 
brush. 

To  Tin  Copper  and  Braee. 

Boil  6  lbs.  of  cream  of  tartar,  4  galls,  of  water, 
and  8  lbs.  of  grain-tin,  or  tin  shavings.  After 
the  materials  have  boiled  a  sufficient  time,  the  sob* 
stance  to  be  tinned  is  put  therein  and  the  boiling 
continued,  when  the  tin  is  precipitated  in  its  me- 
tallic form. 

To  Tin  Iron  or  Copper-plaU. 

Iron  which  is  to  be  tinned  is  first  steeped  in  add 
materials,  such  as  sour  whey,  distillers'  wash,  ete., 
then  scoured  and  dipped  in  melted  tin,  hsving 
been  first  rubbed  over  with  a  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac The  surface  of  the  tin  is  prevented  from 
calcining  by  eorering  it  with  a  coat  of  fat.  Cop« 
per  vessels  must  be  well  cleansed,  and  then  a  fi^. 
flcient  quaiftity  of  tin  with  sal  ammoniac  Li  pal 
therein  and  brought  into  fusion,  and  the  copper 
vessel  moved  about.  A  little  resin  is  sometimes 
added.  The  sal  ammoniac  prevents  the  eopper 
from  scaling,  and  oanses  the  tin  to  be  fixed  wher- 
ever it  touches. 

To  prepare  the  Leaden  Tree, 

Put  i  01.  of  the  sugar  of  lead,  in  powder,  hito  a 
clear  glass  globe  or  wine  decanter,  filled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  with  distOled  water  and  1^ 
drops  of  nitrio  acid,  and  shake  the  mixture  wdl. 


IBOH  AND  STBKL. 
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Prepare*  a  rod  of  line  with  a  hammer  and  file,  so 
that  it  may  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  1 
inch  long,  at  the  same  time  form  notches  in  each 
aide  for  a  thread,  bj  which  it  is  to  be  suspended, 
and  lie  the  thread  so  that  the  knot  shall  be  up- 
permost when  the  metal  hangs  qnite  perpendien- 
lar.  When  it  is  tied,  pass  the  two  ends  of  the 
thread  through  a  perforation  in  the  cork,  and  let 
them  be  again  tied  over  a  small  splinter  of  wood 
which  may  pass  between  them  and  the  eork. 
When  the  string  is  tied,  let  the  length  between 
the  eork  and  the  sine  be  sooh  that  the  precipitant 
(the  line)  may  be  at  eqnal  distanees  from  the 
•idee,  bottom  and  top  of  the  vessel,  when  immersed 
in  it.  When  all  things  are  thus  prepared,  place 
the  vessel  in  a  plaoe  where  it  may  not  be  disturbed, 
mnd  introduce  the  sine,  at  the  same  time  fitting  in 
the  ooiiL  The  metal  will  vfry  soon  be  covered 
with  the  lead,  which  it  precipitates  from  the  solu- 
tion, and  this  will  oontinne  to  take  plaoe  until  the 
whole  be  precipitated  upon  the  sine,  which  will 
assume  the  form  of  a  tree  or  bush,  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  which  are  laminal,  or  plates  of  a 
metallic  lustre. 

To  pnpare  tU  Tin  Trm, 
Into  the  same,  or  a  similar  yessel  to  that  used 
IB  the  last  experiment,  pour  distilled  water  as  be- 
fore, and  put  in  8  drs.  of  chloride  of-  tin,  adding 
10  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  shake  the  vessel  until 
the  salt  is  eompletely  dissolved.  Replace  the 
sine  (which  must  be  cleared  from  the  effects  of  the 
former  experiment)  as  before,  and  set  the  whole 
aside  to  precipitate  without  disturbanoe.  In  a 
few  hours  the  effect  will  be  similar  to  the  last,  only 
that  the  tree  of  tin  will  have  more  lustre. 

To  prepare  the  Siher  Tree, 

Pour  into  a  glass  globe  or  decanter  4  drs.  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  dissolved  in  a  lb.  or  more  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  lay  the  vessel  on  the  ohimney- 
pieoe,  or  in  some  plaoe  where  it  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Now  pour  in  4  drs.  of  mercury.  In  a 
short  time  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  in  the 
most  beautiful  arborescent  form,  resembling  real 
Tegetation.  This  has  been  termed  the  Arbor 
PiansB. 

Ckutme  Skoet-Uad. 


The  operation  is  oarrled  on  by  two  men ;  one 
is  seated  on  the  floor  with  a  large  flat  stone  before 
him,  and  with  a  movable  flat  stone-stand  at  his 
side.  His  fellow-workman  stands  beside  him  with 
ft  erueible  filled  with  melted  lead,  and  having 
poured  a  oertain  quantity  upon  the  stone,  the 
other  lifts  the  movable  stone,  and  dashing  it  on 
the  fluid  lead  presses  it  out  into  a  flat  and  thin 
plate,  whieh  he  instantly  removes  from  the  stone. 
A  seoond  quantity  of  lead  is  poured  in  a  similar 
way,  and  a  similar  plate  formed,  the  prooess  being 
oarried  on  with  singular  rapidity.  The  rough 
•dges  of  the  plates  are  then  out  off,  and  they  are 
soMsred.  together  for  use. 


IRON  AND  STBBL. 

JbipediHow  Mode  of  Bedueing  Iron  Ore  into  Mal- 
leable Iron, 
The  way  of  prooeeding  is  by  stamping,  wash- 
ing, ete.,  the  ealeine  and  materials,  to  separate  the 
ore  from  extraneous  matter;  then  ftising  the  pre- 

Eared  ore  in  an  open  fumaoe,  and  instei^  of  oast- 
ig  it,  to  suffer  it  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  till  it  becomes  cold. 

Ifew  Method  of  Shingling  and  Mtmu/aeharing  Iron, 

The  ore  being  fused  in  a  reverberating  fumaoe, 
Is  conveyed,  while  fluid,  into  an  air-fumaoe,  where 
It  ii  aspostd  ta  a  strong  heat  till  a  bloish  flama 


Is  observed  on  the  surface,  it  is  then  agitated  on 
the  surface  till  it  loses  its  fusibility  nnd  is  collected 
into  lumps  called  loope.  These  lofype  are  then  put 
into  another  air-fumaoe,  broufrht  to  a  white  or 
welding  heat,  and  then  •hingltd  into  ka!/  btoowa 
or  9lahe$,  They  are  again  exposed  to  the  sir-fur- 
naoe,  and  the  half-blooms  taken  out  and  forged 
into  a»«ont^,  hart,  kal/-Jlat»f  and  rod§  for  wire/ 
while  the  9lahe§  are  passed,  when  of  a  welding 
beat,  through  the  grooved  rollers.  In  this  way 
of  prooeeding,  it  matters  not  whether  the  iron  is 
prepared  from  eofd  or  hot-ekort  metal,  nor  is  there 
any  occasion  for  the  use  of  fineiy,  charcoal,  coke, 
chafery  or  hollow-fire;  or  any  blast  by  bellows  or 
ot>herwise,  or  the  use  of  fluxes  in  any  part  of  the 
jjrooess. 

Approved  Method  of  Welding  Iron. 

This  consists  in  the  skilful  bundling  of  the  iron 
to  be  welded,  in  the  use  of  an  extraordinarily  large 
forge-hammer,  in  employing  a  baUing-fHmaeef  in- 
stead of  a  kollnW'Are  or  cAa/ery,  and  in  passing 
the  iron,  reduced  to  a  melting  heat,  through 
grooved  mill  rollers  of  different  shapes  and  siies, 
as  required. 

Welding  Steel,  or  Iron  and  Caet  Steel. 
Melt  borax  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  add  1- 
lOtb  of  pounded  sal  ammoniac  When  well  mixed, 
pour  it  out  on  an  iron  plate,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
cold,  pulverise  and  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  unslaked  lime.  To  proceed  to  the  operation, 
the  Iron  or  steel  must  be  first  heated  to  a  red 
heat,  and  the  powder  strewed  over  it ;  the  pieces 
of  metal  thus  prepared  are  to  be  again  put  in  tha 
fire,  and  raised  to  a  heat  eoneiderobig  lower  than 
the  usual  welding  one,  when  it  is  to  be  withdrawn 
and  well  beaten  by  a  hammer  till  the  surfaces  are 
perfectly  united. 

Welding  bg  Preeenre. 

Soft  metals  can  be  welded  eold  by  great  pres- 
sure, and  recently  hydraulio  pressure  has  been 
applied  by  M.  Doportail  to  the  welding  of  heated 
masses  of  iron.  The  advantage  of  pressure  over 
hammering,  is  that  it  reaches  the  centre  of  the 
bar  and  produces  a  homogeneous  weld. 

Common  Hardening. 

Iron  by  being  heated  red-hot,  and  plunged  into 
cold  water,  acquires  a  great  degree  of  hardness. 
This  prooeeds  fh>m  the  coldness  of  the  water 
which  oontraets  the  particles  of  the  iron  into  less 
spooe. 

Oaee-kardening. 

Cate-hardening  is  a  superficial  conversion  of 
iron  into  steel  by  oementation.  It  is  performed 
on  small  pieces  of  iron  by  enclosing  them  in  an 
iron  box  containing  burnt  leather,  bone-dust,  or 
ferrocyadide  of  potassium,  and  eiposing  them  for 
some  hours  to  a  red  beat  The  surface  of  the  iron 
thus  becomes  perfectly  hardened.  Iron  thus 
treated  is  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish. 

To  Convert  Iron  into  Steel  bg  Cemeitiation. 

The  iron  is  formed  into  bars  of  a  oonvenient 
siae,  and  then  placed  in  a  cementing  furnace  with 
a  suflloient  quantity  of  cement,  which  is  composed 
of  ooals  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  miied 
with  calcined  bones,  etc.  The  following  are  eioel- 
lent  oements :  1st,  1  part  of  powder^  charcoal 
and  ^  a  part  of  wood-ashes  well  mixed  together ; 
or,  2nd,  %  parts  of  ohareoal,  moderately  pow- 
dered,  1  part  of  borax,  horn,  hair,  or  skins  of 
animals,  burnt  in  close  vessels  to  blaekness,  and 
powdered,  and  i  a  part  of  imod-ashes ;  mix  them 
well  together.  The  bars  of  iron  converted  into 
steel,  are  placed  upon  a  stratum  of  cement,  and 
covered  all  over  with  the  same,  and  the  vessel 
I  whieh  eaatains  them,  olosely  luted^  must  be  ex 
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iMMed  to  a  red  heat  for  8  or  10  boars,  wben  the 
iron  will  be  converted  into  lieel. 

Steel  is  prepared  from  bar-iron  bj  fbsion; 
wbiob  oonsist  J  of  plungin^f  a  bar  into  melted  iron, 
and  keeping  it  there  for  some  time,  by  which  pro- 
eess  it  is  converted  into  good  steel. 

All  iron  which  becomes  harder  by  suddenly 
quenching  in  cold  water  if  called  steel ;  end  that 
•teel  which  in  quenching  acquires  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  hardness  in  the  lowest  degree  of  heat,  and 
retains  the  greatest  strength  in  and  after  indura- 
tion, ought  to  be  considered  as  the  best. 

Imynwed  ProceaB  of  Hardening  St^tl 

Articles  manufactured  of  steel  for  the  purposes 
of  cutting,  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  hard- 
ened from  the  anvil;  in  other  words,  they  are 
tiken  from  the  forger  to  the  hardener  without  un- 
dergoing any  intermediate  process;  and  such  is 
the  accustomed  routine,  thst  the  mischief  arising 
has  escaped  observation.  The  act  of  forging  pro- 
duces a  strong  scale  or  coating,  which  is  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  blade ;  and  to  make  the  evil 
still  more  formidable,  this  scale  or  coating  is  un- 
equal in  substance,  varying  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  heat  communicated  to  the  steel  in  forg- 
ing ;  it  is,  partially,  almost  impenetrable  to  the 
action  of  water  when  Immersed  for  the  purpose  of 
hardening.  Hence  it  is  that  different  degrees  of 
hardness  prevail  in  nearly  every  rator  manuAio- 
tured;  this  is  evidently  a  positive  defect,-  and  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  exist,  great  difference  of 
temperature  must  exist  likewise.  Rasor-blades 
not  nnfreqoently  exhibit  the  fact  here  stated  in  a 
very  striking  manner ;  what  are  termed  clouds,  or 
parts  of  unequal  polish,  derive  their  origin  ft'om 
this  cause ;  and  dearly  and  distinctly,  or  rather 
diBtiuctly  though  not  cUarly,  show  bow  far  this 
partial  coating  has  extended,  and  where  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water  has  been  yielded  to,  and  where 
resisted.  It  certainly  cannot  be  matter  of  aston- 
ishment, that  so  few  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  hardening  of  steel,  when  the  evil  here 
complained  of  so  universally  obtains,  as  almost  to 
warrant  the  supposition  that  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  remove  it.  The  remedy,  however,  is 
easy  and  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  so  evidently 
efficient  in  its  application,  that  it  cannot  but  ex- 
cite surprise,  that,  in  the  present  highly  improved 
state  of  our  manufactures,  such  a  communication 
should  be  made  as  a  discovery  entirely  new. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  customary  mode  of 
hardening  the  blade  from  the  anvil,  let  it  be 
passed  immediately  from  the  hands  of  the  forger 
to  the  grinder ;  a  slight  application  of  the  stone 
will  remerre  the  whole  of  the  scale  or  coating,  and 
the  rasor  will  then  be  properly  prepared  to  undergo 
the  operation  of  hardening  with  advantage.  It 
will  be  easily  ascertained,  that  steel  in  this  state 
heats  in  the  fire  with  greater  regularity,  and  that 
when  immersed,  the  obstacles  l^ing  removed  to 
the  immediate  action  of  the  water  on  the  body  of 
the  steel,  the  latter  becomes  equally  hard  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  To  this  may  bo  added, 
that,  as  the  lowtet  poeeihU  keat  at  uthieh  eteel  be- 
comes  hard  i»  inditlntably  tke  beet,  the  mode  here 
recommended  will  be  found  the  only  one  by  which 
the  process  of  hardening  can  l>e  effected  with  a 
less  portion  of  fire  than  Is,  or  can  be,  required  in 
any  other  way.  These  observations  are  decisive, 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  tend  to  establish  in 
general  use,  what  cannot  but  ba  regarded  as  a 
very  important  improvement  in  the  manufacturing 
of  edged  steel  instruments. — Shodet^  E—a^  cm  tk» 
Man^faeiure  of  a  BoMor. 

Impn^oed  Mode  of  Hardening  Steel  bg  Hammering. 
Ofmvers^  axes^  and  in  tmsi  all  ateal  ins tnunanti 


that  require  to  ba  exMssiTely  hard,  may  b«  caaOy 
rendered  so  by  heating  them  to  the  tern  peri  ag  di^ 
gree  and  hammering  them  till  cold.  If  a  i^rarer, 
it  is  to  be  heated  to  a  straw-color,  hammered  am 
the  acute  edge  of  the  belly,  tempered  to  the  straw- 
color  again,  ground  and  whett«d  to  a  proper 
shape.  A  graver  thus  prepared  will  cat  into  steel, 
without  previous  decarbonisation.  If  the  point 
should  on  trial  be  found  not  sufficiently  hard,  the 
operation  of  heating,  hammering,  and  tempering 
ete.,  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necesaarj-. 

Bngliek  Caet-SteeL 

The  finest  of  steel,  called  Enirlish  east-ateel.  ii 
prepared  by  breaking  to  pieces  blistered  steel*  and 
then  melting  it  in  a  crucible  with  a  flux  oompoeed 
of  carbonaceous  and  vitrifiable  ingredients.  The 
vitrifiable  ingredient  is  used  only  inasmueh  as  H 
is  a  ftisible  body,  which  flows  over  the  surfaee  of 
the  metal  in  the  crucibles,  and  prevents  the 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Broken  gli 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 

When  thoroughly  fused  it  is  east  into  ingot^ 
which,  by  gentle  heating  and  careful  hammering, 
are  tilted  into  bars.  By  this  process  the  steel  be* 
comes  more  highly  carbonised  in  proportton  te 
the  quantity  of  flux,  and  in  consequence  is  more 
brittle  and  fusible  than  before.  Hence  it  sur- 
passes all  other  steel  in  uniformity  of  texture^ 
hardness,  and  closeness  of  grain,  and  is  the  mate- 
rial employed  in  all  the  finest  articles  of  English 
cutlery. 

To  wuike  Edge-toole  from  Caet-Steel  and  /roit. 

This  method  consists  in  fixing  a  dean  piece  of 
wrought  iron,  brought  to  a  welding-heat,  in  tha 
centre  of  a  mould,  and  then  pouring  in  melted 
steel,  so  as  entirely  to  envelop  the  iron ;  and  thca 
forging  the  mass  into  the  shape  required 

To  Color  Steel  Blue, 

The  steel  must  be  finely  polished  on  its  surfaee^ 
and  then  exposed  to  a  uniform  degree  of  heaL 
Accordingly,  there  are  three  ways  of  coloring: 
first,  by  a  flsme  producing  no  soot,  as  spirit  of 
wine;  secondly,  by  a  hot  plate  of  iron;  and 
thirdly,  by  wood-ashes.  As  a  very  regular  degree 
of  heat  is  necessary,  wood-ashes  for  fine  work 
bears  the  preference.  The  work  must  be  oorered 
over  with  them,  and  eareftilly  watched ;  when  tha 
color  is  sufficiently  heightened,  the  work  is  per- 
fect This  color  is  occasionally  taken  off  with  a 
very  dilute  muriatic  add. 

To  Dieiinguieh  Ste^  from  Iron, 

The  principal  characters  by  which  steel  may  ha 
distlnguishea  from  iron,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  After  being  polished,  steel  appears  of  a 
whiter  light  gray  hue,  without  the  blue  cast  ex- 
hibited by  iron.    It  also  takes  a  higher  polish. 

3.  The  hardest  steel,  when  not  annealed,  ap- 
pears granulated,  but  duU,  and  without  shininf 
fibres. 

8.  When  steeped  lb  adds  the  harder  the  steel 
is,  of  a  darker  hue  is  its  surface. 

4.  Steel  is  not  so  much  inclined  to  rust  as  iron. 

5.  In  general,  steel  has  a  greater  speeifl* 
gravity. 

6.  By  bduff  hardanad  and  wrought,  it  may  be 
rendered  mudi  more  dastic  than  iron. 

7.  It  is  not  attracted  so  strongly  by  the  magael 
as  soft  iron.  It  likewise  acquires  magnetic  pro- 
perties more  sIowIt,  but  retains  them  longer;  fw 
which  reason,  steel  is  used  in  making  needles  tot 
eompasses  and  artificial  magnets. 

8.  6teel  is  ignited  sooner,  and  fhses  with  Issi 
degree  of  heat  than  malleable  iron,  which  can 
lemdy  be  made  to  f^M  wlthoat  tha  additkw  ef 
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powdered  ehnrcoal ;  by  whioh  it  ts  eooverted  into 
steel,  aad  ftfterwards  into  enidt  iron. 

9.  Polished  steel  U  sooner  tinged  hj  heat,  tnd 
tbat  with  higher  colors  than  iron. 

10.  In  a  calcining  heat,  it  snffert  less  loss  by 
l>iiming  than  so^  iron  does  in  the  same  heat,  and 
the  aame  time.  In  calcination  a  light  bine  flame 
borers  07er  the  steel,  either  with  or  withont  a  sol- 
phnreoas  odor. 

11.  The  scales  of  steel  are  harder  and  sharper 
than  those  of  iron ;  and  consequently  more  fit  for 
polishing  with. 

12.  In  a  white  heat,  when  exposed  to  the  blast 
of  the  bellows  among,  the  eoals,  it  begins  to  sweat, 
wet,  or  melt,  partly  with  light-eolored  and  bright 
and  partly  with  red  sparkles,  but  less  crackling 
than  those  of  iron.  In  a  melting  heat,  too,  it  oon- 
sumee  faster. 

13.  In  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  other  acids, 
steel  ia  violently  attacked,  but  is  longer  in  dis- 
soWing  than  iron.  After  maceration,  acc«trding 
as  it  is  softer  or  harder,  it  appears  of  a  lighter  or 
darker  gray  color;  whUe  iron  on  the  other  hand 
is  white. 

The  Bettemer  Proeett  of  Making  Sted, 
Hematite  pig-iron  smelted  with  coke  and  hot- 
hlaat  has  chiefly  been  used.    The  metal  is  melted 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is  then  run  into  a 
founder's  ladle,  and  from  thence  it  is  transferred 
to  the  vessel  in  which  its  conversion  into  steel  is 
to  be  elTected.    It  is  made  of  stout  plate  iron  and 
lined  with  a  powdered  argillaceous  stone  found  in 
this  neighborhood  below  the  coal,  and  known  as 
ganister.    The  converting  vessel  is  mounted  on 
axes,  which  rest  on  stout  iron  standards,  and  by 
means  of  a  wheel  and  handle  it  may  be  turned 
into  any  required  position.    There  is  an  opening 
at  the  top  for  the  inlet  and  pouring  ont  of  the 
metal,  and  at  the  lowest  part  are  inserted  7  fire* 
clay  tuyeres,  each  having  five  openings  in  them ; 
these  openings  communicate  at  one  end  with  the 
interior  of  the  vessel,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a 
box  called  the  tuyere-box,  into  which  a  current  of 
air  fk-om  a  suitable  blast  engine  is  conveyed  under 
a  pressure  of  about  14  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  a 
pressure  more  than  sufBcient  to  prevent  the  fluid 
metal  from  entering  the  tuyeres.    Before  com- 
mencing the  first  operation,  Uie  interior  of  the 
vessel  is  heated  by  coke,  a  blast  through  the 
tnyeree  being  used  to  urge  the  fire.    When  sufli- 
eiently  heated,  the  vessel  is  turned  upside  down, 
and  all  Uie  unbumed  coke  is  shaken  out.    The 
molten  pig-iron  is  then  run  in  from  the  ladle 
before  referred  to ;  the  vessel,  during  the  pouring 
in  of  the  iron,  is  kept  in  such  a  position  tnat  the 
orifices  of  the  tnyeres  are  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  surface  of  the  metaL    When  all  the  iron  has 
run  In  the  blast  is  turned  on,  and  the  vessel 
quickly  moved  round.    The  air  then  rushes  up- 
wards into  fluid  metal  from  each  of  the  86  small 
orifices  of  the  tuyeres,  producing  a  most  violent 
agitation  of  the  whole  mass.  The  silioium,  always 
present  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  pig-iron,  is 
first  attacked.    It  unites  readily  with  the  oxygen 
of  Um  air,  produeing  ailioio  seid;  at  the  same 


time  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  nndergoes  oxida* 
tion,  hence  a  fluid  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  iron  if 
formed,  a  little  carbon  being  simultaneously  elim- 
inated.    The  heat  is  thus  gradually  increased 
until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silioium  is  oxidised; 
this  generally  takes  place  in  about  12  minutes 
from  the  oommencement  of   the  process.    The 
carbon  now  begins  to  unite  more  freely  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  producing  at  first  a  small  flarae^ 
which  rapidly  increases,  and  in  about  three  min- 
utes from  its  first  appearance  we  have  a  most  in- 
tense combustion  going  on :  the  metal  rises  higher 
and  higher  in  the  vessel,  sometimes  occupying 
more  than  double  its  former  space.    The  frothy 
liquid  now  presents  an  enormous  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  unites 
rapidly  with  the  carbon  contained  in  the  crude 
iron,  and  produces  a  most  intense  combustion,  the 
whole,  in  fact,  being  a  perfect  mixture  of  metal 
and  fire.   The  carbon  is  now  eliminated  so  rapidly 
as  to  produce  a  series  of  harmless  explosions, 
throwing  out  the  fluid  slags  in  great  quantities, 
while  the  union  of  the  gases  is  so  perfect  that  a 
voluminous  white  fiame  rushes  from  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  illuminating  the  whole  building,  and 
indicating  to  the  practised  eye  the  precise  eondi- 
tion  of  the  metal  inside.    The  workman  may  thus 
leave  off  whenever  the  number  of  minutes  he  has 
be«k  blowing  and  the  appearance  of  the  flame  in- 
dicate the  required  quality  of  the  metal.    This  ii 
the  mode  preferred  in  working  the  process  in 
Sweden.    But  here  we  prefer  to  blow  the  metal 
until  the  flame  suddenly  stops,  which  it  does  just 
on  the  approach  of  the  metal  to  the  condition  of 
malleable  iron :  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  pig- 
iron,  containing  a  known  quantity  of  carbon,  if 
then  added,  and  steel  is  produced  of  any  desired 
degree  of  carburation,  the  process  having  occupied 
about  28  minutes  from  the  oommencement     The 
vessel  is  then  turned,  and  the  fluid  steel  is  run 
into  the  easting  ladle,  which  is  provided  with  a 
plug  rod  covert  with  loam :  the  rod  passes  over 
the  top  of  the  ladle,  and  works  in  guides  on  the 
outside  of  it,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  lever  handle, 
the  workmen  may  move  it  up  and  down  as  desired. 
The  lower  part  of  the  plug,  which  ocoupiM  the 
interior  of  the  ladle,  has  fitted  to  its  lower  end  a 
fire-clay  cone,  which  rests  in  a  seating  of  the  same 
material  let  into  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  thus 
forming  a  cone  valve,  by  means  of  which  the  fluid 
steel  is  run  into  different-siied  moulds,  as  may  be 
required,  the  stream  of  fluid  steel  being  prevented 
by  the  valve  plug  from  flowing  during  the  move- 
ment of  the  casting  ladle  from  one  mould  to  an- 
other. By  tapping  the  metal  fh»m  below,  no  scoria 
or  other  extraneous  fioating  matters  are  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  mould. 

UehatiuB  StuiL 

Pig-iron  is  first  granulated  by  running  it  in  a 
small  stream  into  cold  water  kept  constantlT 
agitated.  The  granulated  metal  is  mixed  with 
sparry  iron  ore,  and  if  necessary  a  small  portion 
of  manganese,  and  heated  in  oruoibles  in  tlis  or* 
dinary  oait-Bteel  blast  fumaoe. 
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TomaJf  Ounpowder, 

Take  of  reilned  nitre,  75  parts ;  ralpbnr,  10 
parts;  beat  refined  willow  charcoal,  16  parts. 
Puwder  each  separatel j,  aad  mix  intimatelj  with 
a  little  water  in  a  mortar.  The  paste  may  be 
rolled  out  into  thin  rods,  ent  into  grains  and  dried 
on  a  board  in  the  son.  On  the  large  scale  the 
grains  are  made  by  foreing  the  paste  through 
sieves,  dried  by  steam-heat  and  poluhed  by  roll- 
ing against  each  other  in  a  barrel.  MeaUpcwder 
is  nngrained  powder. 

Xp  makt  Oun-eottOH, 

Immerse  dean  cotton  wool  in  a  miztare  of  eqnal 
parts  of  the  strongest  nitric  and  sulpharic  acids, 
allowed  to  cool  for  one  minute,  wash  in  plenty  of 
cold  water,  and  dry  in  the  sun  or  by  a  very  gen- 
tle artificial  beat.  For  iolubU  gan-ootton  used  in 
making  collodion,  see  Photoorapht. 

Ltnh^t  Oun-eoUon. 

This  process  gives  a  gnn-cotton  which  is  con- 
stant in  composition,  not  liable  to  change,  and  of 
a  moderate  rapidity  of  eiplosivenees.  It  has  been 
favorably  reported  on  by  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion. The  following  directions  are  extracted  from 
the  specifications  of  his  patent : 

First.  The  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  first 
taken  and  span  into  loose  threads  of  suflloient 
strength  to  be  easily  handled. 

Second.  The  cotton  must  then  be  thoronghly 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash  or  of  soda,  in  order 
to  remove  all  greasy  snbstaaees  which  the  cotton 
may  contain,  and  alter  thus  boiled  it  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  or  wind,  or  in  a  heated  room,  to 
dry. 

Third.  The  cotton  must  now  be  taken  into  a 
room  heated  to  100°  Fahr.  in  order  to  make  it  per- 
fectly dry. 

Fourth.  A  mixtnre  Is  now  made  containing  1 
part  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  1.48  to  1.60  specific 
gravity,  and  3  parts  weight  of  common  sulphuric 
acid.  This  mixture  must  stand  in  closed  earthen 
or  glass  jars  for  several  days,  or  nntil  the  two 
acids  become  fully  mixed  and  cooled. 

Fifth.  This  mixture  of  acids  is  now  put  into  air 
apparatus  containing  three  apartments,  one  for 
the  main  bulk  of  the  acids,  one  for  the  immersion 
of  the  cotton,  and  one  for  receiving  the  cotton  af- 
ter being  immersed.  This  apparatus  may  be  made 
of  cast-iron. 

Sixth.  The  cotton  is  now  taken  and  dipped  in 
the  acid-bath,  in  said  apparatus,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  every  3  oi.  of  the  cotton  must  come  in 
contact  with  60  lbs.  of  the  mixture  of  acids,  or  in 
other  words,  the  bath  must  oontiun  fully  00  lbs. 
of  the  mixture  while  parcels  of  8  oa.  of  cotton  are 
being  dipped.  The  parcels  thus  dipped  must  be 
gently  pressed,  and  the  acids  allowed  to  flow  back 
into  the  acid-bath,  and  the  parcels  are  then  put 
into  the  third  apartment  of  Uie  apparatus,  where 
for  every  1  lb.  of  cotton  there  must  be  10^  lbs.  of 
the  said  mixture  of  the  aeids.  The  eotton  must 
remain  in  this  state  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
acids  for  48  hours,  and  the  mixture  must  al- 
ways have  an  equally  strong  concentration,  and 
mnet  be  kept  under  a  onlform  temperatue  by  a 
cooling  process. 


Seventh.  The  cotton  is  bow  taken  ont  from  the 
acids  and  pressed,  and  then  put  into  a  omtrifngal 
machine  to  remove  all  surplus  aoida. 

Eighth.  The  cotton  is  again  pot  into  mnotber 
centrifugal  machine,  into  which  a  constant  stresaa 
of  fresh  water  is  admitted.  This  proeesa  is  19- 
tended  to  remove  the  last  particlea  of  adlmrent 
acids. 

Ninth.  The  eotton  is  now  taken  and  pat  into  a 
flume  or  trough,  and  secured  in  snoh  a  manscr 
that  a  running  stream  of  fresh  water  maj  pass 
through  and  over  it;  and  the  same  mnet  renaia 
in  this  situation  for  at  least  14  days.  To  leaaea 
the  time  for  this  operation  the  eotton  maj  be  iaa- 
mersed  or  saturated  in  alcohol  for  the  spaao  of  24 
hours.  This  process  is  also  intended  to  extract 
all  and  the  last  particles  of  aeids  that  may  possi- 
bly adhere  to  the  cotton. 

Tenth.  The  cotton  is  now  taken  from  the  stream 
of  water,  or  if  from  the  alcohol  it  must  be  washed, 
and  then  boiled  in  a  solution  of  common  soap 
and  again  dried.  This  process  is  intended  to  ro- 
store  the  ootton  to  its  original  softness  and  s^ 
pearanoe. 

Sleventh.  The  cotton  is  now  taken  and  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  water-glass  of  1  lb.  to  3 
lbs.  of  soft  water  which  most  be  1.09  specifio 
gravity  of  concentration.  To  1  lb.  of  ootton 
198-lOOOths  of  a  lb.  of  this  solution  of  46°  Beanm6 
is  required.  The  cotton  is  then  taken  out  of  this 
solution  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aUnos- 
phere  for  at  least  4  days.  This  process  has  the 
tendency  to  preserve  the  material,  and  also  to 
make  its  explosive  qualities  less  rapid. 

Twelfth.  The  gun-cotton  is  again  washed  in 
soft  water  free  from  lime,  dried,  and  then  paeked 
in  wood  or  metal  boxes  for  storage  or  exportation ; 
and  may  be  used  for  artilleiy,  torpedoes,  shelU, 
mining,  blasting,  small  arms,  and  for  all  parp<»aea 
where  explosive  power  is  required. 

Thirteenth.  All  other  vegetable  fibres  may  be 
treated  and  manufaotored  as  herein  stated,  whieh 
process  will  make  the  same  explosive,  like  Uie  gun- 
cotton  and  adapted  to  the  same  purposes. 

WhiU  Onnpowd^r  (Amgmuir^w), 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  S8  parts;  sngar, 
23  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  49  parts.  This  does 
not  require  granulating  or  glasing. 

New  Eaeplo9iv€  Oompomitd, 

Invented  by  Raynaud  de  Net  It  consists  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  62.6 ;  spent  tan-bark,  27.6 ;  ponnded 
sulphur,  20.  It  is  cheap,  and  applioable  to  weck- 
ing  mines  and  quarries. 


COLORED  FIBB8. 

Xtd» 
Sixty-one  per  eent  chlorate  of  potMh*  16  ioU 
phur,  28  carbonate  of  strontia. 

PmrpU-r^d, 

Sixty-one  per  cent,  ohlorate  of  potash»  16  §■!- 
phnr,  28  chalL 

J^ose-ml. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  ohlorale  of  potish^  16  nl» 
phnr»  28  oUoride  of  oakiinm. 


COLOBBD  FIBE8. 
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Orange-r^dm 
Kinety-two  p«r  cuuc.  chlorate  of  potMh,  14  sul- 
pha r,  3i  obalk. 

TeUow. 
Slzty-one  per  oent.  oblorate  of  poUah,  16  sal- 
phar,  23  drj  soda. 

Or,  dO  per  oent  nitre,  16  solphar,  20  soda,  14 
gunpowder. 

Or,  01  per  oent  nitre,  171  snlphnr,  20  soda,  1^ 
dbarooaL 

Light  Blu0, 
Sixty-one  per  eent.  chlorate  of  potash,  16  snl- 
phur,  28  strongly-oaleined  alnm« 

Dark  Blus, 
Sixty  per  oent.  chlorate  of  potash,  16  solphnr, 
22  oarbonate  of  oopper,  12  alnm. 

Dark  VioUL 
Sixty  per  oent  chlorate  of  potash,  16  sulphur, 
12  oarbonate  of  potash,  12  alunu 

PaU  VioitL 
Fifty-foor  per  cent  chlorate  of  potash,  14  snl- 
phnr,  16  oarbonate  of  potash,  16  alnm. 

Oreen, 
Serenty-three  per  cent  chlorate  of  potash,  17 
•alphnr,  10  bMaoie  acid. ' 

Light  Oreem, 
Sixty  per  oent  chlorate  of  potash,  16  solphnr, 
24  carbonate  of  baryta. 

For  TUatncal  lUuminaHon,'^  White, 
Sixty-four  per  cent  nitre,  21  sulphur,  15  gun- 
powder. 

Or,  76  per  eent  nitre,  22  sulphur,  2  oharooaL 

M€d. 
Fifty-six  per  oent  nitrate  of  stroi^tiBy  24  sul- 
phur, 20  chlorate  of  potash. 

Sixty  per  cent  nitrate  of  baryta,  22  snlphnr,  18 
•hlorate  of  potash. 

Pink. 

Twenty  per  oent  sulphur,  82  nitre,  27  chlorate 
of  potash,  20  chalk,  1  charcoal. 

Blue. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  nitre,  28  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, 16  sulphur,  15  sulphate  of  potash,  16  ammo- 
nio-sulphate  of  oopper. 

The  dark  blue  is  rendered  still  darker  by  the 
addition  of  some  sulphate  of  potash  and  ammo- 
nio-snlpbate  of  oopper.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  rtd  and  purple  fires  are  liable  to  ignite 
spontaneously,  and  serious  accidents  hare  hap- 
pened from  this  cause. 

Sulphide  of  Cadmium  ta  Firework§» 

In  the  following  composition  it  is  said  that  suU 
phide  of  cadmium  gives  a  white  flame,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  magnificent  blue  margin :  Salt- 
petre, 20  parts;  sulphur,  6;  sulphide  of  cadmium, 
4;  powdered  charcoal,  1. 

Iron  Sand, 
Used  to  gire  cormscations  in  fireworks,  is  far 
hettsr  than  iron  or  steel-filings.  It  is  made  by 
heating  cast  steel  or  iron  into  small  pieces  on  an 
BBTiL  These  are  sifted  into  4  sizes,  the  smallest 
Ibr  the  smallest  pieces ;  and  vice  versa.  The  oor- 
nuoations  produoe4  by  these  are  exceedingly 
brilliant  The  sand  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place 
in  a  well-dosed  bottle,  as  any  rust  damages  it 
fireworks  containing  it  should  not  be  made  Tory 
long  before  using. 

Toueh'Paper,. 

Soak  unglased  paper  in  a  solution  of  nitre  in 

Tintgar  or  water.    The  stronger  the  solution,  the 

fiuter  will  it  bum.    A  good  plan  is  to  dip  it  in  a 

wssk  solution,  diy  it»  Uy  it^  and  If  it  bums  too 
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slowly,  make  the  soluttan  stronger  and  dip  it 
again. 

Quiek'Mateh 

Is  made  by  immersing  lamp-wick  in  a  solntltn  of 
saltpetre  with  meal  powder,  winding  it  on  a  frame, 
and  afterwards  dusting  with  meal  powder.  To  1 
lb.  12  OS.  of  cotton,  ti&e  saltpetre,  1  lb. ;  alcohol, 
2  qta. ;  water,  8  qts. ;  solution  of  isinglass  (1  ot* 
to  the  pint),  8  galls.;  mealed  powder,  10  lbs. 

Port  Piree. 

Take  of  sulphur,  2  parts ;  saltpetre,  6  parts ; 
mealed  powder,  1  part  This  is  rammed  into 
cases  of  from  6  inches  to  2  foet  long,  and  ^  inch 
internal  diameter.  They  should  be  lightly  rammed. 
To  giro  a  brilliant  flame,  add  1  part  of  iron  sand; 
for  a  dark  flams^  1  part  of  powdered  oharooaL 

Stare. 

Oomm&n.  —  Saltpetre,  I  lb.;  sulphur,  4^  m. ; 
antimony,  4  oi.;  isinglass,  I  os.;  camphor,  i  oi.; 
alcohol,  i  01. 

WhxU. — Mealed  powder,  4  os. ;  saltpetre,  12  os. ; 
sulphur,  6|  OS.;  oU  of  spike,  2  o«.;  camphor, 
6  01. 

The  abore  are  to  be  made  into  bails,  rolled  in 

Stkined  powder  and  dried  in  the  sun.    Used  in 
Oman  candles,  rockets,  etc 

Trailed  Stare, 

Saltpetre,  4  os.;  sulphur,  6  os.;  sulphate  of 
antimony,  2  oi. ;  rosin,  4  os. 

With  Sparke. — Mealed  powder  1  os.;  saltpetre^ 
1  ox. ;  camphor,  2  os. 

OoloredStame 
May  be  made  by  using  any  of  the  receipts  for 
colored  fires,  with  a  solution  of  isinglans,  i.  os. ; 
camphor,  ^  os. ;  and  alcohol,  }  os.  Make  into 
balls  of  the  requisite  siae^  roll  in  gunpowder,,  diy 
in  the  sun. 

Boman  Candlee, 

Meal-powder,  i  lb.;  saltpetre,  2} lbs.;  sulphur, 
glass  dust,  each,  ^  lb.  This  is  rammed  in  oases 
as  follows :  Put  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  a  small 
quantity  of  clay,  then  some  gunpowder,  then  a 
wad  of  paper,  then  ^  of  the  height  of  the  case  of 
the  composition,  then  a  wad  and  powder  and  a 
star  or  ball,  then  more  composition,  and  so  on  tiU 
the  case  is  filled.  The  wads  must  be  loose  (only 
to  prevent  the  mixing  of  the  composition  and 
gunpowder),  and  the  ramming  should  not  be  be- 
gun until  the  case  is  h  filled,  and  then  should  bo 
gentle  )r  ft  the  stars  be  broken. 

Chineee  Fire, 

Bed. — Saltpetre,  1  lb. ;  sulphur,  8  oa.^  chareoa^ 
4  OS. ;  iron  sand,  7  os. 

White. — Saltpetre,  1  lb. ;  mealed  powder,  12  oa.; 
charcoal,  7i  os. ;  iron  sand,  fine,  11  os. 

Qoiden  Bain. 

Mealed  powder,  4  os. ;  saltpetre,  1  lb. ;  sulphur, 
4  OS. ;  brass-filings,  1  os. ;  sawdust,  2^  os. ;  glass 
powder,  6  drs. 

Silver  Bain. 

Mealed  powder,  2  os.;  saltpetre,  4  os.;  nl» 
phur,  1  OB.;  steel-dust,  }  os. 

Wheel  Oaeee. 

Mealed  powder,  2  lbs.;  saltpetre^ 4 os. ;  steoW 
filings,  6  OS. 

For  Bockete, 

IVwr-OuMM.— Mealed  powder,  1  lb. ;  chareoaiy  1 
OS. ;  saltpetre,  4  os. 

Bight-Ounce. — Mealed  powder,  1  lb.  1  os. ;  salW 
petre,  4  os. ;  sulphur,  3^  os. ;  charcoal  1  os. 

OiM.PoNft<i.— Mealed  powder,  1  lb.,*  oharooa^  S 
OS. ;  sulphur,  1  ot. 
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JW- AnmiL— ]CMl«d  powder,  1  IK  4  oi. ;  talt- 
fttn»  2  OB. ;  oharooiil,  $  oi.;  mlpbar,  1  oi.  j  iron- 
llinga,  2  oi. 

I'ottT.PotiMi.—- Hoalod  powder,  i  lb. ;  stltpetre^ 
U  Ibi.  J  aiilphiir,  2  Ibi. ;  ehftrooal,  0  Ibe. 

Malekm/or  Itutantmneoma  LigkU 

1.  Chlorate  matebee,  withooi  salpbnr.  Chlo- 
i»te  of  potaab,  nparately  powdered,  •  drs. ;  rer- 
MiUoB,  1  dr. ;  lyeopodiun,  1  dr. ;  fine  flo«r,  2  dr^  | 
mix  earefally  the  ehlorate  with  the  flour  aad  Ijeo- 
podiam,  aToidiag  mneh  frietioii,  then  add  the  rer- 
BnUion,  and  mix  the  whole  with  a  maeilage  made 
with  1  dr.  powdered  gnm  Arabic,  10  grs.  of  traf  a- 
eanth,  2  dre.  of  flour,  and  4  oi,  of  hot  water;  mix, 
add  raflieient  water  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  con- 
■istenoe,  and  dip  in  it  the  wood,  preriouily  dipped 
in  a  lolntion  of  1  os.  of  gum  oopal,  and  i  oi.  of 
eamphor,  in  6  os.  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

2.  With  tulphur.  Chlorate  of  potaih,  9  gn. ; 
■nlpbur,  2  gn. ;  sugar,  8  gn. ;  rermilion,  1  gr. ; 
flonr,  2  grs. ;  spirit  of  wine,  q.  s.  The  ehlorate  of 
poush,  ete.,  must  be  Separately  reduced  to  powder, 
and  the  whole  mixed  with  as  little  Motion  as  pot- 
■ible.  The  wood  should  be  prerionsly  prepared 
as  aboTe,  or  with  oamphonted  spirit.  [These  are 
Ignited  by  dipping  them  in  sulphurio  aoid,  and 
instantly  withdrawing  them.  The  aoid  should 
be  absorbed  by  asbestos.]  They  are  now  become 
•bsolete  baring  given  place  to 

Lne^/er  Matekea, 

These  contain  phosphorus  in  a  finely  divided 
state,  to  which  it  is  reduced  by  agitating  it  in 
some  warm  solution  of  gum  or  glue,  then  adding 
the  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  form  a  paste,  into 
which  the  wood  or  card  is  dipped.  It  is  sMd  that 
nrioe  and  artificial  urea  hare  the  property  of 
readily  diTiding  phosphorus  when  warmed  and 
agitated  together.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
published  recipes: 

I.  Form  0  parts  of  sloe  into  a  smooth  Jelly,  and 
lub  with  it  4  parts  of  phosphorus,  at  a  temper»> 


tun  of  140*  or  160«  Fahr.;  add  10  pwto  ofnitn,  S 
of  red  ochn,  and  2  of  fine  smalts.  The  mntelioa 
are  dipped  in  melted  wax  to  the  d^th  of  l-lOcfa 
of  an  inch,  fint  rubbing  their  ends  on  n  hot  irosi 
plate. 

2.  JVoiM^Mt  Oomgrmtm,  —  Tritmrata  •  parts  of 
phosphorus  with  a  solution  of  16  parts  of  gniB, 
and  add  14  parts  of  nitre  and  10  of  rermilioD. 

S.  Glue,  0  parts;  phosphorus,  4;  nitre,  10;  red 
leadt  6 ;  smalU,  2 ;  the  glue  is  soaked  in  wsrfer  for 
24  houn,  then  liquefied  in  a  warm  mortar,  and 
the  phosphorus  added,  taking  care  thai  tha  taoft- 
perature  is  not  abore  167^  Fahr. 

4.  Qlue,  21;  phosphorus,  17;  nttre,  S8;  red 
lead,  24 ;  proceed  as  before^ 

Safttif  Matchm, 
Will  only  ignite  upon  the  prepared  surihee.  For 
the  splints  take  of  chlorate  of  potaasa,  0  parts : 
sulphunt  of  antimony,  3  parts ;  glue,  1  part.  For 
the  ftriction  surface,  amorphous  phoephoras,  1# 
parts;  sulphnret  of  antimony,  or  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  8  parts ;  glue,  8  to  0  parts.  Spread 
evenly  upon  the  surikce^  previously  made  rough 
with  glue  and  sand. 

Matchm  wilAouf  PAospioncs. 

The  dangen  arising  from  the  universal  adop- 
tion  of  the  eommon  lucifer  match  have  indvoed 
chemists  to  seek  a  substitute  for  it    M.  Peitacr 
has  recently  proposed  a  eomponnd  whieh  is  oh- 
tained  in  the  shape  of  a  violet  powder,  by  mixing 
together  equal  volumes  of  soluUons  of  sulphate  <^ 
copper,  one  of  which  is  supersaturated  with  aas- 
monia,  and  the  other  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
A  mixture  of  ehlorate  of  potash  and  the  abore 
powder  will  catch  fire  by  pereussion  or  rubbing  | 
it  boms  like  gunpowder,  leaving  a  bla^  reaidae. 
M.  VIederhold  proposes  a  mixture  of  hyposulphite 
of  load  or  baryta,  or  chlorate  of  potash  for  matehes 
without  phosphorus.    The  only  inoonvenieaee  of 
this  compound  is  tiiai  it  attraota  Boisteie  toe 

Uy. 


T^Nisriisra. 


The  art  of  tanning  is  that  by  which  animal 
dnns  are  converted  into  leather,  a  product  pos- 
tossing  certain  pruperties  differing  from  those  of 
the  nw  material,  and  eminently  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  whieh  it  is  employed.  Chemically 
eonsidered  leather  is  a  compound  of  tannin  and 
gelatine,  possessing  the  requisites  of  durability, 
pliability,  insolubility  in  water,  and  great  power 
of  resisting  the  action  of  chemical  reagents. 

The  name  of  tan  is  applied  to  coarsely  powdered 
bark  which  is  obtained  mostly  from  oak  and  hem- 
lock trees,  although  all  barks  contain  more  or  less 
tannin,  and  in  some  countries  the  extract  of  otben 
is  used. 

To  tan  a  skin  is  to  saturate  it  with  tannin  in 
such  a  msnner  as  to  promote  the  slow  combina- 
tion of  this  principle  with  the  gelatine,  albumen, 
and  fibrins  contained  in  the  former. 

The  principal  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  lea- 
ther are, 

1.  The  wathing  and  toaking  in  pure  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  softening  the  skins, 
and  preparing  them  for 

2.  The  MnAcnrM^.  — This  Is  slbetMl  by  the  use 


of  lime,  or  by  sweating  the  hides,  which  dissolves 
or  softens  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  hairs,  and  thus 
facilitates  their  removal  by  mere  mechanical 
screping  with  a  blunt-edged  knifis. 

When  lime  is  employed, about  4  bus. are daeked 
and  put  into  a  large  vat  of  dean  water,  capable 
of  holding  40  hides  or  2  hundred  calf-skins;  the 
lime  is  well  mixed  by  a  plunger,  and  the  hides  or 
skins  are  then  put  into  it  and  allowed  to  reoMin 
from  7  to  10  days  for  the  former,  and  10  to  14 
days  for  the  latter,  drawing  them  out  daily  te 
facilitate  the  process. 

When  the  hair  will  slip  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  lime  and  plunged  into  dean  water,  from  which 
they  go  to  the  beam  where  the  hair  is  senped  oS 
with  a  long  curved  blunt-edged  knife;  they  are 
immersed  in  water  again  and  taken  back  to  the 
beam,  and  all  the  flesh  removed  from  the  inside 
of  the  hide  or  skin  with  a  sharp  knife  similar  in 
shape  to  the  one  used  in  unhairing,  after  whidi 
they  are  ready  for 

8.  Bailing,  —  As  it  is  all  important  to  have  the 
skins  soft  and  in  a  eonditlon  to  absorb  the  tan- 
ning liquor  readily;  this  is  aooompUahed  by  pot- 
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tiiig  tbex  fn  water  impregnated  with  plgeon's- 
daag,  1  bu.  being  enoagb  for  the  namber  of  hides 
or  tfkins  above  named.  This  is  called  a  bate,  and 
aces  by  means  of  the  mariate  of  ammonia  which 
H  contains,  the  lime  taking  the  aoid  beeomes  muri- 
ate of  lime,  which  is  soluble  and  easily  worked 
and  washed  out  of  the  skins,  while  the  ammonia 
passes  oif  in  a  gaseous  state. 

Hides  intended  for  sole-leather  should  remain 
24  hours  in  this  bath,  when  they  may  be  worked 
out  and  are  reedy  for  the  bark  extract ;  calf-skins, 
or  other  upper  leather,  should  remain  in  the  bate 
ftom  S  to  6  days,  according  to  the  weather  (a 
longer  time  being  required  in  cold  than  in  hot 
weather),  and  during  this  time  they  are  taken  out 
3  or  3  times  and  placed  on  the  beam  whore  they 
are  scraped  first  on  the  grain  side,  and  lastly  on 
both  flesh  and  grain  with  a  worker^  similar  to  the 
one    used  in   nnhairing^  after  which   they  arc 

ready  for 

4.  Tanning, — ^When  the  hides  or  skins  are  taken 
from  the  beam-house  they  are  put  into  vats  con- 
taining a  weak  solution  of  ground  bark,  and  should 
be  handled  two  or  three  times  a  day  until  they  are 
•renly  colored,  when  thej  should  go  into  a  stronger 
liquor,  or  oose,  where  they  may  remain  a  week, 
being  taken  out  daily  and  allowed  to  drain  oif,  at 
the  same  time  strengthening  the  ooae.  They  may 
now  be  considered  ready  for  laying  away.  For 
this  purpose  a  rat  is  half  filled  with  a  rery  strong 
•xtract  of  bark,  .and  the  hides  or  skins  are  care- 
fblly  laid  in,  one  at  a  time,  eaeh  being  ooTcred 
with  finely-ground  bark  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
Inch,  until  all  are  tbus  laid  away.  About  a  foot 
in  thickness  of  spent  tan  is  put  on  for  a  heading, 
and  the  vat  covered  with  boards. 

The  hides  or  skins  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  their  first  layer  for  two  weeks,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  they  must  be  taken  up,  washed 
«lean  in  the  liquor,  and  the  same  process  repeated, 
using  a  new  liquor  and  fresh  bark,  as  the  strength 
has  been  absorbed  from  the  other.  As  the  tan- 
ning proceeds  the  extract  is  exhausted  more 
■lowly,  and  from  8  weeks  to  1  month  may  be  al- 
lowed for  each  successive  layer,  after  the  first — 3 
layers  being  enough  for  ealftkins,  and  4  to  6  for 
lole-leather,  aoeording  to  the  thickness  of  the 
hides. 

When  the  sole-leather  if  tanned  it  if  taken  out 
of  the  vats,  washed  dean,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in 
the  rolling  loft.  When  nearly  dry  it  is  rolled  on 
the  grain  with  a  brass  roller  until  it  is  quite 
smooth,  hung  up  again,  and  thoroughly  dried, 
and  is  ready  for  the  market. 

Currying  or  Finithing  Oalftkint, 
When  calfskins  are  suflioiently  tanned  they 
should  be  rinsed  in  the  liquor  in  the  vats,  and 
hung  over  poles  and  slightly  hardened,  being 
oareful  not  to  expose  them  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  in  the  summer  months.  Put  into  piles, 
so  that  they  will  not  dry  out,  dampening  any  part 
that  may  have  become  too  dry.  They  are  now 
shaved  over  a  currier's  beam,  during  which  pro- 
eess  the  rough  flesh  is  taken  off,  and  the  Iratts  and 
heads  are  leveled  and  the  rough  edges  trimmed 
off.  The  skins  are  then  rinsed  off,  slicked  on  a 
marble  table  with  a  steel  slicker  and  stiff  brush 
on  the  flesh  kide,  the  dirt  and  coloring  matter  of 
the  bark  stoned,  brushed,  and  slicked  out  on  the 
grain  side.  They  should  then  be  hung  up,  by  a 
loop  cut  in  the  head,  for  a  few  hours,  that  the 
water  may  be  partially  dried  out  of  them :  they 
must  be  then  taken  down  and  placed  in  a  pile^ 
and  are  ready  for  ttty/jhtg. 

The  grease  called  dubbing  is  composed  of  equal 
partf  of  eod-liver  oil  and  melted  tallow,  and  when 


ready  the  skin  is  laid  on  a  wooden  table  and 
slicked  on  the  flesh  side.  The  stretch  is  in  this 
manner  taken  out,  and  the  skin  should  be  per- 
fectly smooth  on  the  table  before  the  dubbing  If 
coated  on ;  for  which  purpose  a  brush  or  pad  is 
used,  the  quantity  put  on  varying,  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  skin.  They  are  next  hung 
up  by  the  hind  shanks,  and  allowed  to  dry.  When 
entirely  dry,  they  must  be  taken  down,  end  piled 
flesh  to  flesh  and  grain  to  grain,  and  should  re- 
main for  a  week  or  two,  so  as  to  become  an  eves 
color,  and  also  to  absorb  the  strength  of  the 
grease.  When  ready  to  finish  the  grease  must  bo 
slicked  off  on  a  finishing  table  (made  of  cherry  or 
mahogany  wood),  and  the  skins  are  softened  by 
rolling  them  with  a  board  having  fine  grooves  cut 
in  it.  The  surface  of  the  flesh  side  is  smoothed 
by  shaving  over  it  with  a  currier's  knife  which 
has  a  very  fine  end  delicate  edge  turned  on  it,  so 
thnt  the  smallest  quantity  only  is  taken  off.  This 
process  is  termed  whitening.  The  skins  are  then 
stoned  on  the  grain  side,  and  all  wrinkles  and 
breaks  taken  out,  and  a  fine  grain  is  turned  on 
them  with  a  smooth  board,  or  with  very  fine 
grooves  cut  in  it  They  are  matched  for  sise^ 
laid  down  in  a  pile,  the  larger  ones  in  the  Itottom, 
and  blacked  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  compound  of 
lampblack,  tanner's  oil,  and  dubbing,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  to  prevent  it  striking  through. 
As  thoy  are  blacked  they  are  laid  over  a  strip. 
Tbey  must  now  be  pasted,  to  prevent  the  blat^ 
rubbing  off.  The  paste  is  composed  of  wheat-flour 
and  boiling  water,  stirring  in  a  small  quantity  of 
soap  and  tallow,  and  is  applied  with  a  brush, 
coating  them  with  as  small  a  quantity  as  possiblo. 
Tbey  are  hung  up  by  the  loop  in  the  head  and 
dried,  then  glassed  with  a  polished  glass  slicker 
on  the  flesh  side,  and  are  ready  for  the  last  pro- 
cess, gumming.  The  gum  used  is  gum  traga- 
canth,  dissolv^  in  water,  and  is  spplied  with  n 
sponge,  on  the  flesh  side,  hung' up,  and  when  thor- 
oughly dry,  they  are  ready  for  sale,  or  cutting  into 
boots  and  shoes. 

To  Oomwtrt  iS%«^p-t&tM  into  L^oiher. 

Sheep-skins,  which  are  nsed  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  gloves,  book- covers,  etc.,  and 
which,  when  dyed,  are  converted  into  mock  Mo- 
rooco  leather,  are  dressed  as  follows :  They  are 
first  to  be  soaked  in  water  and  handled,  tn  sepa- 
rate all  impurities,  which  may  be  scrapeU  ofl'  by  a 
blunt  knife  on  a  beam.  They  are  then  to  be  hung 
up  in  a  close  warm  room  to  putrefy.  This  putre- 
faction loosens  the  wool,  and  causes  the  exudation 
of  an  oily  and  slimy  matter,  all  which  are  to  bo 
removed  by  the  knife.  The  skins  are  now  to  bo 
steeped  in  milk  of  lime,  to  harden  and  thicken; 
here  they  remain  for  1  month  or  0  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  when  taken  out,  they 
are  to  be  smoothed  on  the  fleshy  side  with  a  sharp 
knife.  They  are  now  to  be  steeped  in  a  bath  of 
bran  and  water,  where  they  undergo  a  partial  fer- 
mentation, and  become  thinner  in  their  substance. 

The  skins,  which  are  now  called  pelts,  are  to  bo 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  common  salt 
in  water;  in  the  proportion  of  120  skins  to  3  lbs. 
of  alum  and  5  lbs.  of  salt  They  are  to  be  much 
agitated  in  this  compound  saline  bath,  in  order  to 
booome  firm  and  tough.  From  this  bath  they  are 
to  be  removed  to  another,  composed  of  bran  and 
water,  where  they  remain  until  quite  pliant  by  a 
slight  fermentation.  To  give  their  upper  surfaces 
a  gloss,  they  are  to  be  trodden  in  a  wooden  tub, 
with  a  solution  of  yolks  of  eggs  in  water,  pre- 
viously well  beaten  up.  When  this  solution  haa 
become  transparent,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  skins 
have  abforbod  tho  glasing  iMtter.    The  pelt  may 
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BOW  be  laid  to  be  eonrerted  Into  leetber^  wbieb  to 
to  be  drained  from  moistare^  hong  apon  hooki  in 
ft  warm  upartment  to  dry,  and  amoothed  over  with 
warm  hand-irona. 

Jforoeeo. 

The  i^at-akina  being  llrat  dried  la  the  air,  are 
iteeped  in  water  S  daya  and  oighta ;  then  ■tretefaed 
en  a  tanner's  horse,  beaten  with  a  larpfe  knife,  and 
Bteeped  afresh  in  nviter  every  day ;  they  are  then 
thrown  into  a  large  vat  on  the  ground,  Ml  of 
water,  where  qaieklime  has  been  slaked,  and  there 
lie  16  days,  whenee  they  are  taken,  and  again  re- 
tomed  erery  night  and  morning.  They  are  next 
thrown  into  a  ttth  rat  of  lime  and  water,  and 
shifted  night  and  morning  for  16  days  longer; 
then  rinsed  in  elean  water,  and  the  hair  taken  off 
on  the  leg  with  the  knife,  retomed  into  a  third 
rat,  and  shifted  as  before  for  18  days ;  steeped  13 
hoars  in  a  riTer,  taken  oot,  rinsed,  put  in  pails, 
where  they  are  pounded  with  wooden  pestles, 
ohanging  the  water  twice;  then  laid  on  the  horse, 
and  the  flesh  taken  off;  returned  into  pails  of  new 
water,  tiUien  out,  and  the  hair-side  soraped ;  re- 
turned into  freeh  pails,  token  out,  and  thrown  into 
a  pail  of  a  partioular  form,  having  holea  at  bot- 
tom; here  they  are  beaten  for  the  spaee  of  an 
hour,  and  fresh  water  poured  on  from  time  to  timo ; 
then  being  stretohed  on  the  leg,  and  scraped  on 
either  side,  they  are  retomed  into  pails  of  fresh 
water,  taken  oat,  stretohed,  and  sowed  up  all 
round,  in  the  manner  of  bags,  leaving  out  toe 
hinder  legs,  as  an  aperture  for  the  eonveyanoe  of 
ft  mixture  desoribed  below. 

The  skins  thus  sewed  are  put  to  Inke-warm 
water,  where  dog's  exoremenU  have  been  dis- 
solved. Here  they  are  stirred  with  long  poles  for 
^  an  hour,  loft  at  rest  for  12  hours,  taken  out, 
rinsed  in  fresh  water,  and  filled  by  a  tunnel  with 
a  preparation  of  water  and  sumaoh,  mixed  and 
heated  over  the  fire  till  ready  to  boil ;  and,  as  they 
are  filled,  the  hind  logs  are  sewed  up  to  stop  the 
passage.  In  this  stote  they  are  lot  down  into  the 
vessel  of  wator  and  sumaeh,  and  kept  stirring  for 
4  hours  fluooessively ;  taken  out  and  heaped  on  one 
another ;  after  a  litUetime  their  sides  are  ohanged, 
and  thus  they  eontinue  U  hours  till  drained.  This 
done,  they  are  loosened,  and  filled  a  seeond  time 
with  the  same  preparation,  sewed  up  again,  and 
kept  stirring  2  hours,  piled  up  and  drained  as 
before.  This  prooess  is  again  repeated,  with  this 
difference,  that  tliey  are  then  only  stirred  i  of  an 
hour;  after  whieh  they  are  left  till  next  morning, 
when  they  are  taken  out,  drained  on  a  rack,  un- 
sewed,  the  sumach  taken  out,  folded  in  two  from 
head  to  toil,  the  hair-side  outwards,  laid  over 
oaoh  other  on  the  leg,  to  perfect  their  draining, 
atretehed  out  and  dried;  then  trampled  under 
foot  by  two  and  two,  stretohed  on  a  wooden  table, 
what  flesh  and  sumach  remains  soraped  off,  the 
bftir-side  rubbed  over  with  oil,  and  that  again  with 
water. 

They  are  then  wrung  with  the  hands,  stretohed, 
and  pressed  tight  on  the  toble  with  an  iron  instru- 
ment like  that  of  a  currier,  the  flesh-side  upper- 
most; then  turned,  and  the  hair-side  rubbed 
strongly  over  with  a  handful  of  rushes,  to  squeeze 
out  as  much  of  the  oil  remaining  as  possible.  The 
first  eoat  of  blaok  is  now  laid  on  the  hair-side,  by 
means  of  a  lock  of  hair  twisted  and  steeped  in  a 
kind  of  blaok  dye,  prepared  of  sour  beer,  wherein 
pieces  of  old  rusty  iron  have  been  thrown.  When 
naif-dried  in  the  air  they  are  stretohed  on  a  toble, 
rubbed  over  every  way  with  a  paumelle,  or  wood- 
on-toothed  instrument,  to  raise  the  grain,  over 
which  is  passed  a  light  eouche  of  water,  then 
sleeked  by  rubbing  them  with  rushes  prepared  for 


the  purpose.  Thas  sleeked,  they  have  %  aeeond 
eouehe  of  black,  then  dried,  laid  od  the  toblc^ 
rubbed  over  with  a  paamelle  of  oork,  to  rmiae  tha 
grain  again ;  and  after  a  l^ht  eoaebe  of  water, 
sleeked  over  anew ;  and  to  raise  the  grain  ft  third 
time,  a  paumelle  of  wood  is  used. 

After  the  hair-side  has  received  all  ito  prepftra- 
tions,  the  flesh-side  is  pared  with  a  sharp  knife 
for  the  purpose ;  the  hair-side  is  strongly  rubbed 
over  with  a  woollen  cap,  having  before  given  it  a 
gloss  with  barberries,  eitroa  or  orange.  The  whole 
is  finished  by  raising  the  grain  lightly,  for  the 
last  time,  with  the  paumelle  of  eork;  so  that  they 
are  now  fit  for  the  market. 

To  Prepare  Red  Moroeeo» 

After  steeping,  stretohing^  seraplog,  bcftftiiig 
and  rinsing  the  skins  as  before,  they  are  at  length 
wrong,  stretohed  on  the  leg,  and  passed  after  eaeh 
other  into  wator  where  alum  has  been  disaolved. 
Thus  alumed,  they  are  left  to  drain  till  meming^ 
then  wrung  out,  pulled  on  the  leg,  and  folded  froM 
head  to  toil,  the  flesh  inwards. 

In  this  stato  they  reoeive  their  flnt  djn,  by 
passing  them  after  one  another  Into  a  red  fiqaor, 
desoribed  hereafter.  This  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  till  the  skins  have  got  their  first  eolor ;  then 
they  are  rinsed  in  clean  water,  stretohed  on  thft 
leg,  and  left  to  drain  12  hours ;  thrown  into  water 
through  a  sieve,  and  stirred  incessantly  for  ft  day 
with  long  poles ;  token  out,  hung  on  a  bar  ftcroea 
the  wator  all  night,  white  against  red,  and  red 
against  white,  and  in  the  morning  the  water  stirred 
up,  and  the  skins  retomed  into  it  for  24  heua. 

Ingredientt  for  ike  Bed  Color, 
The  following  is  the  quantity  and  proportiona 
of  the  ingredienU  required  for  Uie  red  oolorj  for  ft 
parcel  of  36  skins : 

Cochineal,  130  drs. ;  ground  sachet  (erooos  in- 
dious),  45  drs. ;  gntto  gamba,  15  drs. ;  gum  Ara^ 
bio,  10  drs. ;  whito  alum, pulverised,  10  drs.;  bark 
of  the  pomegranate  tree,  10  drs.  f  oitron  juice,  t 
drs. ;  common  water,  120  lbs. 

The  alum  ia  gradually  added  to  the  other  arti^ 
cles,  and  boiled  in  a  copper  for  about  2  hoara,  till 
one- ton th  part  of  the  water  is  consumed. 

To  Manufacture  Leather  in  Imitaiion  of  Jfproroo^ 
from  South  American  Horee  Btdee, 

Soften  the  hide  in  wator;  then  spread  it  on  a 
tenner's  beam,  and  let  it  be  wrought  with  a  knifa 
on  the  flesh-side',  and  subjected  to  the  action  nf 
lime-water.  In  the  succeeding  prooess  it  Is  treated 
as  goat-skins  for  making  moroceo,  t.  e.  put  it  into 
hot  wator,  with  dog's  dung,  to  purify  the  animal 
juices ;  then  let  it  be  again  wrought  with  a  knrfa 
on  both  sides,  on  a  tonner's  beam ;  afterwards  pat 
it  into  blood- warm  water  with  brui;  and,  final!  f, 
ton  it  with  sumach. 

To  Manufacture  Bueeia  Leather, 
Calf-skins  steeped  in  a  weak  bath  of  carbonala 
of  potass  and  wator,  are  well  oleaaed  and  scraped, 
to  have  the  hair,  etc,  removed.  They  are  now 
immersed  in  another  bath,  oontoining  dog  and 
pigeon's  dung  in  wator.  Being  thus  fVeed  frr-aa 
the  alkali,  they  are  thrown  into  a  mixtare  of  oat- 
meal and  wator,  to  undergo  a  slight  fermentotina. 
To  tan  these  hides,  it  is  necessary  to  use  bireh  bark 
instead  of  oak  bark ;  and  during  the  operatioa  toey 
are  to  be  fluently  handled  or  agitoted.  When 
tonned,  and  perfectly  dry,  they  are  made  pliable 
by  oil  and  much  friction ;  they  are  then  to  be  nib- 
bed over  gently  with  birch  tar,  which  gives  theaa 
that  agreeable  odor  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  leather, 
and  which  secures  them  against  the  attacks  of 
moths  and  wonas.  This  odor  will  preserve  the 
leather  for  many  years;  and,  on  aoooont  of  It, 
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Bulla  leather  U  much  niied  in  binding  handsome 
and  eoftly  booka.  The  marks,  or  inteneoting 
lines  on  this  leather,  are  given  to  it  by  passing 
oTer  its  grained  surface  a  heavy  iron  cylinder, 
bound  round  by  wires. 

To  Tan  or  Drttt  Skim  in  WhUe/or  Oloof, 

Clean  the  skins  from  wool  or  hair,  by  laying 
them  in  a  vat  of  slaked  lime-water  for  5  or  0 
weeks.  During  this  operation  the  lime  and  water 
are  to  be  twice  changed,  and  the  skins  are  to  be 
shifted  every  day,  and  when  taken  out  for  good, 
they  are  to  be  laid  all  night  in  a  running  water,  to 
elear  them  from  the  forcing  qualities  of  the  lime; 
next  lay  them  on  a  wooden  leg  by  sixes,  to  get 
the  flesh  off;  then  they  are  to  be  laid  in  a  vat 
with  a  little  water,  and  to  be  fulled  with  wooden 
pestles  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  rinse 
them  well  in  a  full  vat  of  water;  place  them  next 
on  a  clean  pavement  to  drain,  and  afterwards  cast 
them  into  a  fresh  pit  of  water,  rinse  them  again, 
•ad  re-lay  them  on  the  wooden  leg,  with  their  hair 
outside,  over  which  a  whetstone  is  to  be  briskly 
robbed,  to  fit  them  for  further  preparations. 
They  are  next  to  be  put  into  a  pit  of  water,  mixed 
with  wheaten  bran,  and  stirred  until  the  bran 
■ticks  to  the  wooden  poles.  They  now  arrive  to 
a  kind  of  fermentation,  and  as  often  as  they  rise 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  are  to  be  plunged  down 
at  the  same  time  the  liquor,  now  highly  fermented, 
is  to  be  fined.  When  the  skins  have  done  rising, 
take  them  out,  and  scrape  away  the  bran  with  a 
knife  on  the  leg :  when  sufficiently  drained  give 
them  their  feeding.  For  100  large  sheep-skins, 
take  8  lbs.  of  alum,%nd  3  lbs.  of  sea-salt,  and  melt 
the  whole  with  water  in  a  vesaeL  Pour  the  solu. 
tion  out,  while  lukewarm,  into  a  trough  in  which 
la  20  lbs.  of  the  finest  wheat  flour,  with  the  yolks 
of  8  dosen  of  eggs,  of  which  mixed  materials  is 
formed  a  kind  of  paste,  somewhat  thicker  than 
ehildren's  pap ;  next  pour  hot  water  into  the  trough 
where  the  paste  was,  mixtn|/2  spoonfuls  of  the 
paste  with  it,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  which  will 
contain  a  sufficiency  for  12  skins,  and  when  the 
whole  is  well  incorporated,  put  2  doien  of  the 
■kins  into  it,  taking  care  that  the  water  is  not  too 
hot.  After  they  have  been  in  some  time,  take 
them  severally  out  of  the  trough,  and  stretch 
them  twice  well  out.  After  they  have  absorbed 
the  paste,  put  them  into  tubs,  and  full  as  before. 
liCt  them  lie  in  a  vat  6  days,  and  hang  them  out 
to  dry ;  in  fiiir  weather,  on  cords  or  racks.  When 
dry,  put  them  into  bundles.  Just  dipped  in  clean 
water,  and  drained;  throw  them  into  an  empty 
t)ib,  and  having  lain  some  time  they  are  to  be 
taken  out  and  trampled  under  foot;  hang  them 
up  a  second  time  on  the  cords  to  dry,  and  finally 
smooth  them  upon  a  table  ready  for  sale. 
To  Prepare  Sheep,  Goat,  or  Kid  Skiue  in  Oil,  in 
Imitation  of  Ckamoia, 
Sheep  Skine. 

The  skins,  smeared  with  quicklime  on  the 
fleshy  side,  are  folded  lengthways,  the  wool  out- 
wards, and  laid  on  heaps,  to  ferment  8  days ;  or 
if  they  had  been  left  to  dry  after  flaying,  for  16 
days. 

Then  they  are  washed  out,  drained,  and  half 
dried,  laid  on  a  wooden  horse,  the  wool  stripped 
ofi*  with  a  round  stalT  for  the  purpose,  and  laid  in 
a  weak  pit  of  slacked  lime. 

After  24  hours  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to 
drain  24  more;  theu  put  into  another  strong  pit 
Then  they  are  taken  out,  drained,  and  put  in 
again  by  turns ;  which  begins  to  dispose  them  to 
take  oil;  and  this  practice  is  continued  for  0 
weeks  in  summer,  or  3  months  in  winter ;  at  the 
end  whereof  they  are  washed  out,  laid  on  the  wood- 


en horse^  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  on  the  wool 
side  peeled  oiT,  to  render  them  the  softer;  (hea 
made  into  parcels,  steeped  a  night  in  the  river,  in 
winter  more ;  stretched  6  or  7,  one  over  another  oa 
the  wooden  horse;  and  the  knife  passed  strongly 
on  the  fleshy  side,  to  take  oiT  anything  superfla- 
ous,  and  render  the  skin  smooth. 

Then  they  are  stretched,  as  before,  in  the  rirer, 
and  the  same  operation  repeated  on  the  wool  side; 
then  thrown  into  a  tub  of  water  and  bran,  which  is 
brewed  among  the  skins  till  the  greater  part  sticks 
to  them ;  and  then  separated  into  distinct  tubs,  till 
they  swell,  and  rise  of  themsdves  above  the  water. 

By  these  means,  the  remains  of  the  lime  are 
oleared  out ;  they  are  then  wrung  out,  hung  up  to 
dry  on  ropes,  and  sent  to  the  mill,  with  the  quaa* 
tity  of  oil  necessary  to  flU  them ;  the  best  oil  is 
that  of  ood-flsh. 

Here  they  are  first  thrown  in  bundles  into  the 
river  for  12  hours,  then  laid  in  the  mill-trough, 
and  fulled  without  oil,  till  they  are  well  softened; 
then  oiled  with  the  band,  one  by  one,  and  thus 
formed  into  parcels  of  4  skins  each,  which  are 
milled,  and  dried  on  cords  a  second  time^  then  a 
third;  then  oiled  again  and  dried. 

This  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary;  when 
done,  if  any  moisture  remains  they  are  dried  in  a 
stove,  and  made  up  in  parcels  wrapped  up  in  wool ; 
after  some  time  they  are  opened  to  the  air,  but 
wrapped  up  again  as  before,  till  the  oil  seems  to 
have  lost  all  its  force,  which  it  ordinarily  does  in 
24  hours. 

To  Scour  the  Skint. 

The  skins  are  now  returned  to  the  ohamoiser, 
to  be  scoured,  by  putting  them  into  a  lixivium  of 
wood-ashes,  working  and  boating  them  in  it  with 
poles,  and  leaving  them  to  steep  till  the  lye  has  had 
its  effect;  then  wrung  out,  steeped  in  another  lix- 
ivium, wrung  again,  and  this  repeated  till  the 
grease  and  oil  are  purged  out  They  are  then 
half-dried,  and  passed  over  a  sharp-edged  iron  in- 
strument, placed  perpendicularly  in  a  block,  which 
opens  and  softens  them ;  lastiy,  they  are  thoroughly 
dried,  and  passed  over  the  same  instrument  again, 
which  finishes  the  operation. 

Kid  and  Goat  Skine. 

Kid,  and  goat  skins,  are  chamoised  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  sheep,  excepting  that  the  bur 
is  taken  off  by  heat:  and  that  when  brought  from 
the  mill  they  undergo  a  preparation  called  ramal- 
linj,  the  most  difficult  of  all. 

it  consists  in  this,  that  as  soon  as  brought  f^om 
the  mill  they  arc  steeped  in  a  fit  lixivium  ;  taken 
out,  stretched  on  a  round  wooden  leg,  and  the  hair 
scraped  off  with  the  knife;  this^akes  them  smooth, 
and  in  working  cast  a  fine  nap.  The  difficulty  is 
scraping  them  evenly. 

To  Dreee  Hare,  Mole,  or  Rabbit  Skine. 

Take  a  tesspoonful  of  alum,  and  2  of  saltpetre^ 
both  finely  powdered;  mix  them  well,  sprinkle 
the  powder  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skins,  then  lay 
the  two  salted  sides  together,  leaving  the  fut  out- 
ward ;  roll  the  skin  exceedingly  tight,  and  tie  it 
round  with  pack-thread ;  hang  it  in  a  dry  place  for 
some  days,  then  open  it,  and  if  sufficiently  dry 
scrape  it  quite  clean  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  keep 
it  in  a  dry  situation.     This  flnishes  the  process. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  the  bitter 
apple  bruised  and  put  into  muslin  bags,  will  effec- 
tually prevent  furs  from  being  destroyed  by  moths. 

To  uuike  Parchment, 

This  article  is  manufaotured  from  sheep  skins, 
oleared  firom  lime.  The  skin  is  stretched  on  a 
frame  where  the  flesh  is  pared  off  with  an  iron 
circular  knife ;  it  is  then  moistened  with  a  rag^  and 
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whiting  ipread  otot  it ;  the  workman  then,  with  a 
large  pumice-stone,  flat  at  tbe  bottom,  rubs  orer 
the  skin,  and  scours  off  the  flesh.  He  next  goes 
oyer  it  with  the  iron  instrument  as  before,  and  mbs 
It  earefuUj  with  the  pumioe-ttone  withoat  chalk ; 
this  serres  to  smooth  tbe  flesh  side.  He  drains  it 
again  by  passing  orer  it  the  iron  instrument  as  be- 
fore ;  he  passes  it  orer  the  wool  side,  then  stretches 
it  tight  on  a  frame.  He  now  throws  more  whiting 
and  sweeps  it  over  with  a  piece  of  woolly  lamb- 
akin.  It 'is  now  dried,  and  taken  off  the  frame  by 
catting  it  all  round.  Thus  prepared  it  is  taken 
•ut  of  the  skinner's  hands  by  the  parchment 
maker,  who,  while  it  is  dry,  pares  it  on  a  summer 
(which  is  a  calf-skin  stretched  on  a  frame),  with  a 
■harper  instrument  than  that  used  by  the  skinner, 
who,  working  it  with  the  arm  from  the  top  to  tbe 
bottom  of  the  skin,  takes  away  about  half  its  sub- 
■tanoe,  which  leaves  the  parchment  finished. 

To  Convert  Old  Parduiunt  or  Vellum  into  Leotler, 
Soak  end  wash  the  skins  well  and  often  in  soft 
water  for  24  hours ;  then  remove  them  for  the  same 
period  into  a  bath  composed  of  1|  lbs.  of  white 
Titriol,  1  lb.  of  cresm  of  tartar,  and  1  oi.  of  sal 
ammoniac,  dissolved  in  20  galls,  of  water.  Next 
add  10  lbs.  of  vitriolic  acid,  1  lb.  of  nitric  acid, 
and  1  pt  of  spirit  of  salt,  in  which  steep  the  skins 
for  a  short  time  to  purge  away  the  old  lime ;  next 
wash  them  clear  of  the  acid,  and  rinse  them  as  dry 
as  possible,  without  damaging  the  skins.  They 
are  then  to  be  put  into  a  tanning  liquor,  composed 
of  20  lbs.  of  oak  bark,  7  lbs.  sumach,  5  lbs.  of 
elm-bark,  3  lbs.  of  sassafras,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  lignum  vitas  shavings,  portioned  to  20  gells. 
of  water,  and  previously  warmed  for  12  hours, 
and  cooled  down  to  a  new-milk  warmth,  before 
the  skins  are  immersed. 

To  make  Vellnm, 

This  is  a  species  of  parchment  made  of  the  skins 
of  abortives,  or  sacking  calves ;  it  has  a  much  finer 

frain,  and  is  white  and  smoother  than  parchment, 
at  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  except  its  not 
being  passed  through  the  lime-pit.  The  article  is 
nsed  for  binding  superior  books,  and  covering  of 
drum  heads. 

To  Jhreeerve  LeeUker/rom  MoulcL 

Pyroligneoas  aold  may  be  used  with  saocess  in 
preserving  leather  from  the  attacks  of  mould, 
and  is  serviceable  in  recovering  it  after  it  has  re- 
ceived that  species  of  damage,  by  passing  it  over 
be  surface  of  the  hid*  or  skin,  first  taking  due 


care  to  expunge  the  mooldy  spots  by  ttio  appBo** 
tion  of  a  dry  cloth.     This  remedy  will  be  of  eqmal 
service  if  applied  to  boots,  shoes,  etc,  wh«n  dam 
aged  in  the  same  manner. 

To  Dye  Morocco  amd  Sheep  Lratker, 
The  following  colors  may  be  imparted  to  lea- 
ther,  according  to  the  variims  usee  for  whidli  it  is 
intended. 

Blue. 

Blue  is  given  by  steeping  the  subject  a  day  ia 
urine  and  indigo,  then  boiling  it  with  alnm ;  or, 
it  may  be  given  by  tempering  the  indigo  with  red 
wine,  and  washing  the  skins  therewith. 

Anoiher. — Boil  elderberries  or  dwarf  elder,  then 
smear  and  wash  the  skins  therewith  and  wria^ 
them  out;  then  boil  the  elderberries  as  before  ia 
a  solution  of  alum- water,  and  wet  the  skins  in 
the  same  manner  once  or  twioe;  dry  them,  aad 
they  will  be  very  blue.  ^ 

Bed. 

Red  is  given  by  washin|f  the  skins  and  laying 
them  2  hours  in  galls,  then  wringing  them  ontr 
dipping  them  in  a  liquor  made  with  lignatmnB* 
alum  and  verdigris ;  in  water,  and  lastly  in  a  dj9 
made  of  Bras il-wood  boiled  with  lyo. 

Purple. 
Purple  is  given  by  wetting  the  skins  with  a 
solution  of  roche  alum  in  warm  water,  and  when 
dry,  again  rubbing  them  with  the  hand,  with  a 
decoction  of  log-wood  in  cold  water. 

Green, 

Green  is  given  by  smearinj^the  skdn  with  lap* 
green  and  idom-water  boiled. 

Dark  Oreen. 
Dark  green  is  given  with  sted-fllingt  and  sal 
ammoniac,  steeped  in  urine  till  soft,  then  smeared 
over  the  skin,  which  is  to  be  dried  in  the  shade. 

YeUow. 

Yellow  is  given  by  smearing  the  skin  over  with 
aloes  and  linseed-oil,  dissolved  and  strained,  or  bj 
infusing  it  in  weld. 

Light  Orange, 

Orange  color  is  given  by  smearing  it  with  fastis 
berries  boiled  in  alum-water,  or,  for  a  deep  orangcir 
with  turmeric. 

iS%y-eo2or. 

Sky-color  is  given  with  indigo  steeped  in  boil* 
ing  water,  and  the  next  morning  wanned  and 
smeared  over  the  skin. 


EN^A-MELLINa. 


Tbs  art  of  enamelling  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  smooth  coating  of  vitrified  matter  to  a 
bright  polished  metallic  surface.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  kind  of  varnish  made  of  glass,  and  melted  upon 
the  substance  to  which  it  is  applied ;  affording  a 
fine  uniform  ground  for  an  infinite  variety  of  or- 
naments, which  are  also  fixed  by  heat 

The  only  motals  that  are  enamelled  are  gold  and 
copper;  and  with  the  latter  the  opaque  enamels 
only  are  used.  Inhere  the  enamel  is  transparent 
and  colored,  the  metal  chosen  should  not  only 
have  its  surface  unalterable  when  fully  red  hot, 
but  also  be  in  no  degree  chemically  altered  by 
the  close  contact  of  melted  glass,  containing  an 
abundance  of  some  kind  of  metallic  oxide.  This 
is  the  chief  reason  why 'colored  enamelling  on  sil- 


ver is  impracticable,  though  the  brilliancy  of  its 
surface  is  not  impaired  by  mere  heat ;  for  if  an 
enamel,  made  yellow  by  oxide  of  lead  or  antimony, 
be  laid  on  the  surface  of  bright  silver,  and  be  kept 
melted  on  it  for  a  certain  time,  the  silver  and  tho 
enamel  act  on  each  other  so  powerfully  that  the 
color  soon  changes  from  a  yellow  to  an  orange^ 
and  lastly  to  a  dirty  olive.  Copper  is  equally 
altered  by  the  colored  enamels;  so  that  gold  is 
the  only  metal  that  can  bear  the  long  contact  of 
the  colored  glass  at  a  full  red  heat,  withoat  being 
altered  by  them. 

To  Enamel  DiaUPlatee, 
A  piece  of  thin  sheet-copper,  hammered  to  the 
requisite  oouvexity,  is  first  accurately  out  out,  a 
hole  drilled  in  the  middle  for  the  axis  of  the 
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hands,  and  botb  the  snifaees.maide  parfaotly  bright 
with  a  brash.  A  amall  rim  ia  then  made  round 
the  eirenmference  with  a  thin  braaa  band  riaing  a 
little  tfbove  the  level,  and  »  similar  rim  roand  the 
margin  of  the  oentraJ  hole.  The  nae  of  these  is 
to  eonflne  the  enamel  when  in  fusion,  and  to  keep 
the  edges  of  the  plate  quite  neat  and  eren.  The 
vubstanee  of  the  enamel  is  a  fine  white  opaque 
glass;  this  is  bought  in  lump  by  the  ensmellers, 
and  is  first  broken  down  with  a  hammer,  then 
ground  to  a  powder  sulBoiently  fine  with  some 
water,  in  an  agate  mortar;  the  superfluous  water 
being  then  poured  off,  the  pulverised  enamel  re- 
mains of  about  the  eonsistenoe  of  wetted  sand, 
and  is  spread  very  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
oopper  plate.  In  most  enamellings,  and  especially 
on  this,  it  is  necessary  also  to  eounterenamel  the 
under  ooneave  surface  of  the  copper  plate,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  drawn  out  of  its  true  shape  by  the 
unequal  shrinking  of  the  metal  and  the  enamel 
on  cooling.  For  this  kind  of  work,  the  counter- 
enamel  is  only  about  half  the  thiokness  on  the 
eoneave,  as  on  the  convex  side.  For  flat  plates 
the  thickness  is  the  same  on  both  sides. 

The  plate,  covered  with  the  moist  enamel  pow- 
der, is  warmed  and  thoroogbly  dried,  then  gently 
aet  upon  a  thin  earthen  ring  that  supports  it  only 
by  touching  the  outer  rim,  and  put  gradually 
into'the  red-hot  muffle  of  the  enameller's  fumaee. 
This  fumaee  is  constructed  somewhat  like  the 
assay-furnace;  but  the  upper  part  alone  of  the 
muffle  is  much  heat^  and  some  peeuliarities  are 
observed  in  the  eonstrnetioo,  to  enable  the  artist 
to  govern  the  fire  more  accurately. 

The  precise  degree  of  heat  to  be  given  here,  as 
in  all  enamelling,  is  that  at  which  the  partielee 
of  the  enamel  run  together  into  a  uniform  pasty 
c<msistenoe  and  extend  themselves  evenly,  show- 
ing a  fine  polished  face ;  earefuHy  avoiding  on  the 
other  hand  so  great  a  heat  as  would  endanger  the 
melting  of  the  thin  metallio  plate.  When  the 
enamel  is  thus  seen  to  moeat  dowm,  as  it  were,  to 
a  uniform  glossy  glastng,  the  pieoe  is  gradually 
withdrawn  and  cooled;  otherwise  it  would  fly  by 
the  action  of  cold  air. 

A  second  coating  of  enamel  is  then  laid  on  and 
fired  as  before ;  but  this  time  the  finest  powder  of 
enamel  is  taken,  or  that  which  remains  suspended 
in  the  washings.  It  is  then  ready  to  receive  the 
figures  and  division  marks,  whioh  are  made  of  a 
black  enamel  ground  in  an  agate  mortar  to  a  most 
impalpable  powder,  worked  up  on  a  pallet  with  oil 
of  lavender,  and  laid  on  witn  an  extremely  fine 
hair  brush.  The  plate  is  then  stoved  to  evaporate 
the  essential  oil,  and  the  figure  is  burnt  in  as  be- 
fore. Polishing  with  tripoli,  and  minuter  parts 
of  the  process,  need  not  be  here  described. 

To  make  the  Purple  Enamd  ueed  in  the  Ifoeaie 
Pieturee  of  St,  Peter^e  at  Borne, 

Take  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  vitriol,  antimony  and 
oxide  of  tin,  each,  1  lb. ;  minium,  or  oxide^of  lead, 
60  lbs.-  Mix  all  together  in  a  crucible  and  melt 
Id  a  furnace;  next  take  it  out  and  wash  it,  to 
carry  off  the  salts ;  after  melting  in  the  oruoible, 
add  19  OS.  of  rose  copper,  i  oi.  of  prepared  laffre, 
li  OS.  of  eroeus  martis,  made  with  sulphur,  3  os. 
of  refined  borax,  and  1  lb.  of  a  oompositioa  of 
gold,  silver  and  meroury. 

When  all  are  well  oombined,  the  mass  is  to  be 
stirred  with  a  copper  rod,  and  the  fire  gradually 
diminished,  to  prevent  the  metals  from  burning. 
The  composition  thus  prepared  is  finally  to  be  put 
into  crucibles  and  placed  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, where  they  are  to  remain  24  hours.  The 
same  oompoeition  will  answer  for  other  colors,  by 
merely  changing  the  coloring  matter.    This  com- 


position has  almost  all  the  eharaeters  of  real  stoii% 
and  when  broken  exhibits  a  vitreous  tncinr; 

To  make  White  JSnamel,  for  Porcelain. 
Mix  100  parts  of  pure  lead  with  from  20  to  2( 
of  the  best  tin,  and  bring  them  to  a  low  red  heat 
in  an  open  vessel.  The  mixture  then  bums  nearly 
as  rapidly  as  charcoal,  and  oxidises  very  fast. 
Skim  off  the  erusts  of  oxide  successively  formed* 
till  the  whole  is  thoroughly  Mleined.  Then  mix 
all  the  skimmings  and  again  beat  as  before,  till 
no  flame  arises  from  them,  and  the  whole  Is  of  a 
uniform  gray  oolor.  Take  100  parts  of  this  oxide* 
100  of  white  sand,  and  25  or  30  of  common  sal^ 
and  melt  the  whole  by  a  moderate  heat.  This 
gives  a  grayish  mass,  often  porous  and  apparently 
imperfect;  but  which,  however,  runs  to  a  good 
enamel  when  afterws^s  heated. 

For  Metale  and  Finer  Wefh. 

The  sand  is  previously  calcined  in  a  very  strong 
heat  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight;  or  if  a  more 
fusible  compound  is  wanted,  as  mooh  of  the  oxides 
of  tin  and  lead  as  of  salt  are  taken,  and  the  whole 
is  melted  into  a  white  porous  mass.  This  is  then 
employed  instead  of  the  rough  sand,  as  in  the 
preoeding  process. 

The  above  proportions,  however,  artf  not  invi^ 
riable ;  for  if  more  fusibility  is  wanted,  the  dose 
of  oxide  is  increased,  and  that  of  the  sand  dimin- 
ished; the  quantity  of  common  salt  remaining  the 
same.  The  snnd  employed  in  this  process  is  not 
the  common  eurt,  however  fine;  but  a  micaceous 
sand,  in  which  the  mica  forms  about  one-fourth 
of  the  mixture. 

Ne%9  Enamel  for  Pore^ain, 

Melt  together  pulverised  feldspar,  27  parts; 
borax,  18  parts ;  sand,  4  parts ;  potash,  nitre,  and 
potter's  earth,  3  parts  each.  Then  add  3  parts  of 
borax  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

From  the  trial  which  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London  ordered  to  be  made  of  this  enamel,  it  has 
been  found  superior  to  any  hitherto  known.  It  is 
easily  and  uniformly  applied,  and  spreads  without 
producing  bubbles  or  spontings  out;  it  neither 
covers  nor  impairs  even  the  most  delicate  colors. 
It  incorporates  perfectly  with  them,  and  the  por- 
celain whioh  is  eovered  over  with  it  may  pass  a 
seoond  time  through  the  fire  without  this  enamel 
oraeking  or  breaking  out. 

Material  /or  Opaque  SnameXe, 

Neri,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  glass  making* 
has  long  ago  given  the  following  proportions  for 
the  common  material  of  all  the  opaque  enamels* 
which  Kunckel  and  other  practical  chemists  have 
confirmed :  Calcine  80  parts  of  lead  with  38  of 
tin,  with  the  usual  precautions.  Then  take  of 
this  calcined  mixed  oxide  50  lbs.,  and  as  much  of 
powdered  flints  (prepared  by  being  thrown  into 
water  when  red-hot,  ai^d  ground  to  powder),  and 
8  OS.  of  salt  of  tartar ;  melt  the  mixture  in  a  strong 
fire  kept  up  for  ten  hours,  after  whioh  reduoe  the 
mass  to  powder. 

To  make  it  White, 

Mix  6  lbs.  of  the  compound  with  48  grs.  of  the 
best  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  melt  in  a  dear 
fire.  When  fully  fused  throw  it  into  eold  water: 
then  re-melt  and  cool  as  before  2  or  3  times,  till 
the  eaamol  is  quite  white  and  fine. 

Bieh  Red-colored  BnameL 

The  most  beautiful  and  costly  oolor  known  la 
enamelling  is  an  exquisitely  fine,  rich  red,  with  a 
purplish  tinge,  given  by  the  salts  and  oxides  of 
gold ;  especially  by  the  purp^i  precipitate  formed 
by  tin  in  one  form  or  oUier,  and  by  nitromuriate 
of  gold,  and  also  by  the  fulminating  gold.    ThiP 
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IbMatifnl  Qol«r  nqnlres  Bvob  skill  fat  the  artitt, 
to  b«  fallj  brought  out  When  mogt  perfect  it 
■hoald  oome  iVom  the  fire  quite  ool»rieM»  and  af- 
terwards receive  its  color  by  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
Other  and  oommoD  reds  are  given  by  the  oxide 
of  iron,  but  this  requires  the  mixture  of  alumina, 
or  some  other  substance  refractory  in  the  flrey 
otherwise  at  a  full  red  heat  the  color  will  degen- 
erate into  black. 

To  Prtpart  the  Flute  for  EnamtUing  on  Olaot  VtwtU, 
Take  of  tatnmuo  gloHfieatutf  1  lb.;  natural 
erystal,  calcined  to  whiteness,  i  lb.;  salt  of  pulve- 
rine,  1  lb.  Mix  them  together,  and  bake  in  a 
•low  heat  for  about  12  hours ;  then  melt  the  mass, 
and  pttlrerise  the  same  in  an  agate  mortar,  or  any 
•ther  proper  ▼essel,  which  is  not  capable  of  oom- 
Monioating  any  metallio  or  other  imparity. 

To  Ptopart  OloHJieahu, 
Take  litharge  of  white  lead,  put  it  in  a  pan, 
poor  on  distilled  vinegar,  stirring  it  well  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  the  vinegar  beeemes  imprognated 
with  the  salt  of  the  lead ;  evaporate  haif  the  vin- 
egar, put  it  in  a  oool  place  to  crystallise^  and 
Inep  the  crystals  dry  for  use. 

To  make  Oroen  JBnamtL 

Take  of  copper-dust,  1  os. ;  sand,  2  os. ;  litharge, 
1  OS. ;  nitre,  i  os.  Or,  copper,  2  os. ;  sand,  1  os.; 
lithsrge,  2  oi. ;  nitre,  1^  os. 

Mix  them  with  equal  parts  of  flux,  or  vary  the 
proportions  of  them  as  may  be  found  necessary, 
according  to  the  tint  of  color  required. 

Another.  —  Take  of  opaque  or  transparent 
•namel,  10  parts ;  oxide  of  chromium,  1  to  2  parts. 

Black  Enamel, 

Take  of  calcined  iron,  cobalt,  crude  or  prepared, 
each  1  OS.    Or,  saffre,  2  os. ;  manganese,  1  oi. 

Mix  them  with  eqnal  parts  of  flux,  by  melting 
er  grinding  together. 

Yellow  EnameL 

Take  of  lead  and  tin  ashes,  litharge,  antimony, 
and  sand,  each  1  os. ;  nitre,  4  os. 

Calcine,  or  melt  them  together ;  pnlverise,  and 
mix  them  with  a  due  proportion  of  flux,  as  the 
Aatnre  of  the  glass  may  require ;  or  take  more  or 
less  of  any  or  all  of  the  above,  according  to  the 
depth  of  color  desired.  Or,  opaqne  or  transparent 
•namel,  6  parts;  chloride  of  silver,  1  to  2  parts. 

Blue  Encunel, 

Take  of  prepared  cobalt,  sand,  red-lead,  and 
nitre,  each  1  os. ;  flint-glass,  2  oi. 

Melt  them  together  by  fire,  pulverised  and 
fluxed  according  to  the  degree  of  softness  or 
strength  of  color  required. 

Olive  EnameL 
Take  of  the  bine,  as  prepared  abovei,  1  os.;  black, 
^  OS.;  yellow,  i  os.     Grind  them  for  use.    If 
necessary  add  flux  to  make  it  softer. 

White  Enamel, 

Take  of  tin,  prepared  by  aqua-fortis,  and  red- 
lead,  each  1  OS. ;  white  pebble-stone,  or  natural 
crystal,  2  os. ;  nitre,  1  os. ;  arson  io,  1  dr.,  with 
eqnal  parts  of  flux,  or  more  or  less,  as  the  soflness 
or  opacity  may  require^  Melt  together,  calcine, 
or  nse  raw. 

Purple  EnameL 

Take  of  opaque  or  transparent  enamel,  12  parts ; 
purple  of  Cassius,  1  to  2  parts,  regulated  with  sal 
ammoniac.  Put  it  in  a  sand-heat  for  about  48 
hours,  to  digest  the  gold.  Collect  the  powder, 
grind  it  with  6  times  its  weight  of  sulphur;  put  it 
into  a  oruoible  on  the  fire  till  the  sulphur  is  evap- 
orated, then  amalgamate  the  powder  with  twice 
its  weight  of  mercury;  put  it  into  a  mortar  or 


other  vessel,  and  mb  it  together  for  about  6  hoan^ 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  mortar,  wfaieh 
change  frequently;  evaporate  the  remaining  mer- 
cury in  a  eracibl^  and  add  to  the  powder  l^times 
its  weight  of  flux,  or  more  or  less,  as  the  haiHiMSS 
or  softness  of  the  oolor  may  require. 

Boee'Colored  EnameL 

Take  purple  as  prepared  above,  mix  it  with  S9 
times  its  weight  of  flux,  and  1-lOOth  part  of  its 
weight  of  silver-leaf,  or  any  preparation  of  silTcr, 
or  vnry  the  proportion  of  the  flux  and  silver  as  the 
quality  of  the  oolor  may  require;  or  any  of  the 
other  preparations  for  purple  will  do,  varying  the 
proportions  of  the  flux  and  silver  as  above;  or 
any  materials,  from  which  purple  can  be  pro- 
duced, will,  with  the  addition  of  silver  and  flax, 
answer. 

Brown  EnameL 

Take  of  red-lead,  1  os.;  calcined  iron,  1  os.; 
antimony,  2  os. ;  litharge,  2  os.;  saffre,  1  oa.; 
sand,  2  os. 

Cslcine,  or  molt  together,  or  use  raw,  as  may 
be  most  expedient;  or  vary  the  proportions  of  any 
or  all  the  above,  as  tint  or  quality  may  require. 

Mode  of  Applioation. 

The  preceding  colors  may  be  applied  to  Tonotila 
of  glass  in  the  following  manner,  via.,  by  painting, 
printing,  or  transferring,  dippings  floating,  and 
grounding. 

Bji  Painting, — Mix  the  colors  (when  reduoed  bj 
grinding  to  a  fine  powder)  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, temper  them  with  thick  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
apply  them  with  camel-hair  pencils,  or  any  other 
proper  instrument,  or  mix  them  with  nut  or  spike 
oil,  or  any  other  essential  or  volatile  oil,  or  with 
water,  in  which  case  use  gam  Arabic,  or  any  other 
gum  that  will  dissolve  in  water,  or  with  spirits, 
varnishes,  gnms  of  every  kind,  waxes,  or  resins; 
but  the  first  is  conceived  to  be  the  best. 

By  Printing, — Take  a  glue-bat,  full  sise  for  tho 
subject,  charge  the  copper  plate  with  the  oil  or 
oolor,  and  take  the  impression  with  the  bat  frcm 
the  plate,  which  impression  transfer  on  the  glass. 
If  the  impression  is  not  strong  enough,  shake 
some  dry  color  on  it  which  will  adhere  to  the 
moist  oolor ;  or  take  any  engraving,  or  etching,  or 
stamp,  or  oast,  and,  having  charged  it  with  the 
oil  or  color,  transfer  it  on  the  glass  by  means  of 
prepared  paper,  vellum,  leather,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance that  will  answer ;  but  the  first  is  the  best. 
Any  engravings,  etchings,  stamps,  casts,  or  de- 
vices may  be  charged  with  waters,  oils,  varnishes, 
or  glutinous  matters  of  any  kind,  reduoed  to  a 
proper  state,  as  is  necessary  in  printing  in  gene- 
raL  Any  or  all  of  these  may  be  used  alone,  or 
mixed  with  the  colors.  When  used  alone  the 
color  is  to  be  applied  in  powder. 

By  Dipping. — Mix  the  color  to  about  the  eon- 
sistency  of  a  cream,  with  any  of  the  ingredients 
used  for  printing,  in  which  dip  the  glass  vessel, 
and  kecB  it  in  motion  till  smooth. 

By  Floating.  —  Mix  the  oolor  with  any  of  the 
ingredients  used  for  printing,  to  a  consistency  ao- 
oording  to  the  strength  of  the  ground  required, 
float  it  through  a  tube,  or  any  other  vessel,  movinc 
or  shaking  the  piece  of  glass  till  the  oolor  is  spread 
over  the  part  required. 

By  Oroundiug.  —  First  charge  the  glass  vessel 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil, 
and  while  moist  apply  the  oolor  in  a  dry  powder, 
which  will  adhere  to  the  oil;  or,  instead  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  nse  any  of  the  materials  used  for 
printing;  but  the  first  is  the  best. 

Cautione  to  be  Obeerved  in  making  CMorod 
Enamele, 
In  making  these  enamels^  the  following  gensral 
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eantions  are  n^otumvy  to  be  obienred.  Ist.  That 
the  pots  be  glased  with  white  glau,  and  be  raeh 
as  will  bear  the  fire. 

21.  That  the  matter  of  enamela  be  very  nieely 
mixed  with  the  eolors. 

8d.  When  the  enamel  is  good,  and  the  eolor 
well  fncorporated,  it  mnat  be  taken  fh>m  the  fire 
with  a  pair  of  tonga. 

General  Method  of  making  Colored  EnameU. 
Powder,  sift,  and  grind  all  the  colors  rery 
nioely,  and  first  mix  them  with  one  another,  and 
then  with  the  oommon  matter  of  enamels ;  then 
aet  them  in  pots  in  a  furnace,  and  when  they  are 
well  mixed  and  incorporated,  oast  them  into  water, 
and  when  dry  set  them  in  a  furnace  again  to  melt, 
and  when  melted  take  a  proof  of  it.  If  too  deep 
oolored,  add  more  of  the  oommon  matter  of  ena- 
mels ;  and  if  too  pale  add  more  of  the  oolors. 

To  ObtaiH  Black  Enamel  uritk  Platina, 

Mix  some  chloride  of  platina,  dissolved  in  water, 
with  neutral  nitrate  of  meroury,  and  expose  the 
precipitate,  which  will  be  formed,  to  a  heat  simply 
anfficient  to  volatilize  the  proto- chloride  of  mer- 
cury; there  will  be  obtained  a  black  powder, 
which,  applied  with  a  flux,  glTes  a  beaatifoi  black 
eaameL 

To  make  Enamel,  eaUedNUUo, 

Take  1  part  of  pure  silver,  2  of  copper,  and  S 
of  pure  lead,  ftise  them  together,  and  pour  the 
amalgam  into  a  long-necked  earthenware  matrass, 
half  filled  with  levigated  sulphnr ;  let  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  be  immediately  dosed,  and  the  con- 
tents left  to  eooL  The  mass  which  results,  when 
levigated  and  wsshed,  is  ready  for  the  purposes 
of  the  artist  The  cavities  left  by  the  fusion  hav- 
ing  been  filled  with  it,  the  plate  is  to  be  held  over 
a  small  furnace,  fed  with  a  mixture  of  chaiooal 
and  wood,  taking  care  to  distribute  the  enamel 
with  the  proper  instrument.  As  soon  as  fusion 
has  taken  place,  the  plate  is  to  be  removed ;  and, 
when  sufficiently  cooled,  is  to  be  eleared  by  the 
flle^  and  polished  by  fine  pumice  and  tripolL 

To  Paint  in  ^Mmel 

The  enamel  nainter  has  to  work,  not  with  actual 
eolors,  bat  with  mixtures,  which  he  only  knows 
from  experience  will  produce  certain  colors  after 
the  delicate  operation  of  the  fire;  and  to  the  oom- 
mon skill  of  the  painter,  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  palette  and  choice  of  his  colors,  the  enameller 
has  to  add  much  practical  knowledge  of  tbe  chemi- 
cal operation  of  one  metallic  oxide  on  another; 
the  fusibility  of  bis  materials;  and  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  heat  at  which  they  will  retain,  not  only 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  which  he  has  given, 
but  the  precise  shade  of  eolor  which  he  intends  to 
lay  on. 

Painting  in  enamel  requires  a  sneeetsion  of 
firings;  first  of  the  ground  which  is  to  reeeive  the 
design,  and  which  itself  requires  two  firings,  and 
then  of  the  difliorent  parts  of  the  design  itself. 
The  ground  is  laid  on  in  the  same  general  way  as 
the  common  watch-face  enamelling.  The  colors 
are4he  different  metallic  oxides,  melted  with  some 
vitrescent  mixture,  and  ground  to  extreme  fine- 
ness. These  are  worked  up  with  an  essential  oil 
(that  of  spikenard  is  preferred,  and  next  to  it  oil 
of  lavender)  to  the  proper  consistence  of  oil  colors, 
and  are  laid  on  with  a  very  fine  hair  brush.  The 
The  essential  oil  should  be  very  pure,  and  the  use 
of  this  rather  than  of  any  fixed  oil,  is  that  the 
whole  may  evaporate  completely  in  a  moderate 
heat,  and  leave  no  carbonaceous  matter  in  contuct 
with  the  color  when  red  hot,  which  might  aflTect 
its  degree  of  oxidation,  and  thence  tbe  shade  of 
•elor  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.    As  the 


color  of  some  vitrified  metallic  oxides  (such  as 
that  of  gold)  will  stand  at  a  very  moderate  heat, 
whilst  others  will  bear,  and  even  require  a  higher 
tempers ture  to  be  properly  fixed,  it  forms  a  great 
part  of  the  technical  skill  of  the  artist  to  supply 
the  different  colors  in  proper  order;  fixing  first 
those  shades  which  are  produced  by  the  colors 
that  will  endure  the  highest,  and  finishing  with 
those  that  demand  tbe  least,  heat.  Tbe  outline 
of  the  design  is  first  traced  on  the  enamel,  ground 
and  burnt  in ;  after  which  the  parts  are  filled  up 
gradually  by  repeated  burnings,  to  the  last  and 
finest  touches  of  the  tenderest  enamel. 

Transparent  enamels  are  scarcely  ever  laid  upon 
any  other  metal  than  gold,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
coloration produced  by  other  metals.  If,  however, 
copper  is  the  metal  used,  it  is  first  covered  with  a 
thin  enamel  coating,  over  which  gold-leaf  is  laid 
and  burnt  in,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  still  this  metal 
that  \b  the  basis  of  the  ornamental  enameL 

To  Man^^fptwre  Moeaie  as  at  Borne, 

Mosaic  work  consists  of  variously  shaped  pieeea 
of  colored  glass  enamel ;  and  when  these  piecea 
are  cemSnted  together,  they  form  those  regular 
and  other  beautiful  figures  which  constitute  tesseU 
lated  pavements. 

The  enamel,  consisting  of  glass  mixed  with  me- 
tallie  coloring  matter,  is  heated  for  8  days  in  a 
glass-house,  each  color  in  a  separate  pot  The 
melted  enamel  is  taken  out  with  an  iron  spoon 
and  poured  on  polisbed  marble  placed  horizon- 
tally ;  and  another  flat  marble  slab  is  laid  upon 
the  surface,  so  that  the  enamel  cools  into  the  form 
of  a  round  cake,  of  the  thickness  of  three-tenths 
of  an  inch. 

In  order  to  divide  the  cake  into  smaller  pieces^ 
it  is  placed  on  a  sharp  steel  anvil,  called  tagliulo, 
which  has  the  edge  uppermost;  and  a  stroke  of  an 
edged  hammer  is  given  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cake,  which  is  thus  divided  into  long  paral- 
lelopipeds,  or  prisms,  whose  bases  are  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  square.  These  parallelopipeds 
are  again  divided  across  their  length  by  tbe  tag- 
liulo  and  hammer  into  pieces  of  the  length  of 
eight-tenths  of  an  inch,  to  be  used  in  the  Mosaks 
pictures.  Sometimes  the  cakes  are  made  thicker 
and  the  pieces  larger. 

For  smaller  pictures,  the  enamel,  whilst  fyised, 
is  drawn  into  long  parsJlelopipeds,  or  quadrangu- 
lar sticks ;  and  these  are  divided  across  by  the  tag- 
liulo  and  hammer,  or  by  a  file ;  sometimes,  also, 
these  pieces  are  divided  by  a  saw  without  teeth, 
consisting  of  a  copper  blade  and  emery ;  and  the 
pieces  are  sometimes  polished  on  a  horizontal 
wheel  of  lead  with  emery. 

Gilded  Moeaie, 

Gilded  Mosaic  is  formed  by  applying  the  gold- 
leaf  on  the  hot  surface  of  a  brown  enamel,  imme- 
diately after  the  enamel  is  taken  from  the  fur- 
nace ;  the  whole  is  put  into  the  furnace  again  for 
a  short  time,  and  when  it  is  taken  out  the  gold  is 
firmly  fixed  on  the  surface.  In  the  gilded  enan»ely 
used  in  Mosaic  at  Rome,  there  is  a  thin  eoat  of 
tranepareni  glaee  over  the  gold. 

On  the  Different  GloMee  med  for  Cooking  UieneiU, 
The  wrought  and  east-iron  vessels  which  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  fire  are  often  covered  with  en- 
amel, which  protects  the  liquid  from  metallic  con- 
tact with  the  sides. 

Two  compositions  are  generally  employed  foi 
this  purpose,  one  having  for  its  base  silicate  of 
lead,  and  ihe  other  boro-silicate  of  soda.  These 
enamels  are  applied  to  the  scoured  surface  of  the 
metal  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  is  fixed  by 
heating  it  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  fuse 
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It ;  it  then  iprtada  orer  sad  eoTon  the  metal  with 
ft  ritreona  varnish. 

The  boro-silioate  of  soda  enamel  povieuet  great 
iiiperioritj  over  that  of  tllicate  of  lead,  for  it  \» 
nnattaoiied  bj  rinegar,  marine  salt,  the  greater 
number  of  aoid  or  saline  solutions,  even  when 
ooDoentrated,  and  resists  the  aotion  of  the  agents 
•mployed  in  cooking  or  ebemioal  operations. 

The  silicate  of  lead  enamel  is  tr biter  and  more 
homogeneous,  which  explains  the  preference  given 
to  it  by  the  public,  but  it  gives  up  oxide  of  lead 
to  vinegar  or  to  common  salt ;  it  acts  upon  a  great 
Bomber  of  coloring  matters,  and  it  is  attacked  by 


nitric  acid,  which  immediately  oommnniefttea  a 
dull  appearance  to  it.  On  evaporation  the  liquid 
leaves  a  white  crystalline  rMidne  of  nitrate  trf 
lead.  This  enamd  is  instantly  darkened  by  dis- 
solved sulphides,  and  also  by  cooking  food  oontAin- 
ing  sulphur,  such  as  eabl>ag^  fish,  and  stale  eggs. 
It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  these  two  eaain- 
els  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  pota^ 
slum,  sodium,  or  ammonium.  On  allowing  of  one 
of  these  reagents  to  fall  on  the  vessel  to  be  tested, 
the  lead  enamel  darkens  in  a  few  moments,  whilst 
the  boro-silioate  of  soda  enamel  stains  its 
color. 


To  manufacture  Engti§k  Sunuware, 

Tobacco-pipe  clay  from  Dorsetshire  is  beaten 
much  in  water;  by  this  process  the  finer  parts  of 
the  clay  remain  suspended  in  the  water,  while  the 
coarser  sand  and  other  impurities  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  thick  liquid,  consisting  of  water  and 
the  finer  parts  of  clay,  is  further  purified  by  pass- 
ing it  through  hair  and  lawn  sieves  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness.  After  this  the  liquor  is  mixed 
(in  various  proportions  for  various  ware)  with  an- 
other liquor  of  the  same  density,  and  consisting 
of  flints  calcined,  ground  and  suspended  in  water. 
The  mixture  is  then  dried  in  a  kiln,  and  being  af- 
terwards beaten  to  a  proper  temper,  it  becomes  fit 
for  being  formed  at  the  wheel  into  dishes,  plates, 
bowls,  etc.  When  this  ware  is  to  be  put  into  the 
furnace  to  be  baked,  the  several  pieces  of  it  are 
placed  in  the  oases  made  of  clay,  called  seggars, 
which  are  piled  one  upon  another,  in  the  dome  of 
the  furnace  j  a  fire  is  then  lighted,  when  the  ware 
is  brought  to  a  proper  temper,  which  happens  in 
about  &  hours,  it  is  glased  by  common  salL  The 
•alt  is  thrown  into  the  furnace  through  holes  in 
the  upper  part  of  it,  by  the  heat  of  which  it  is 
instantly  converted  into  a  thick  vapor,  which, 
eirculating  through  the  Airnace,  enters  the  seggar 
through  holes  made  in  its  side  (the  top  being  cov. 
ered  to  prevent  the  salt  from  falling  on  the  ware), 
and  attaching  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ware,  it 
forms  that  vitreous  coat  upon  the  surface  which  is 
eailed  its  glase. 

To  fiiake  Yellow  or  Queeneumre, 
This  is  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  flint- 
ware,  but  the  proportion  in  which  the  materials 
are  mixed  is  not  the  same,  nor  is  the  ware  glazed 
In  the  same  way.  The  flintware  is  generally  made 
•f  4  measures  of  liquid  flint,  and  18  of  liquid  clay ; 
the  yellowware  has  a  greater  proportion  of  day  in 
it.  In  some  mannfftctories  they  mix  20,  and  in 
others  24  measures  of  clay  with  4  of  flint  The 
proportion  for  both  sortjB  of  ware  depends  very 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  clay,  which  is  very 
variable  even  in  the  same  pit  Hence  a  previous 
trial  must  be  made  of  the  quality  of  the  clay,  by 
burning  a  kiln  of  the  ware.  If  there  be  too 
much  flint  mixed  with  the  clay,  the  ware,  when 
exposed  to  the  air  after  burning,  is  apt  to  crack, 
and  if  there  be  too  little,  the  ware  will  not  receive 
the  proper  glase  from  the  circulation  of  the  salt 
Taper. 

•To  manu/aeture  Engliek  Porcelain. 
The  iron-stone,  which  contains  a  portion  of  ar- 
gil and  silex,  is  first  roasted  in  a  common  bisouit- 
fciln,  to  facilitate  its  trituration,  and  to  expel  sul- 


phur and  other  volatile  ingredients  which  it  maj 
contain.  A  large  earthen  crucible  is  oonstmoted 
after  the  exact  model  of  an  iron  forge,  a  part  of 
the  bottom  of  which  is  filled  with  eharooal  or 
cokes ;  these  having  been  previously  strewed  with 
ore  and  about  i  part  of  lime,  are  raised  to  an  in- 
tense heat  by  a  strong  blast  of  air,  introduced  un- 
der the  cokes  at  the  bottom.  By  this  heat  tbe  ore 
is  fused,  and  the  fluid  iron  drops  through  tlie  fuel 
to  the  bottom;  then  follows  the  scoria,  whiok 
floats  upon  the  top  of  the  fluid  iron.  This  latter 
scoria,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  slag,  is  the  ma- 
terial used  in  the  manufacture  of  china,  aad  ia 
much  impregnated  with  iron,  and  of  a  conapaefc 
and  dense  struoturOi  The  slag  is  next  let  ott,  by 
a  bole  through  the  forge,  into  a  clean  earthen  r^9^ 
sel,  where  it  cools.  This  last  vessel  is  then  bro- 
ken, in  order  to  detach  the  slag  fmm  it,  with 
hammers.  The  scoria  is  next  pounded  into  small 
pieces  and  ground  in  water  to  the  eonsistenee  of 
a  flne  paste,  at  the  flint-mills  of  the  country. 
This  paste  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  slip - 
kiln,  well  known  amongst  potters.  Thus  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  it  is  used  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients in.the  following  proportions,  Tix. : 

Prepared  iron-stone,  S  cwt;  ground  flint,  4 
cwt. ;  ground  Cornwall  stone,  4  cwt ;  Cornwall 
clay,  4  cwt ;  blue  oxide  of  cobalt,  1  lb. 

These  having  been  mixed  together  with  wat«r 
by  the  slip-maker,  are  again  evaporated  on  the 
slip-kiln  to  the  proper  consistency  for  use.  The 
clay,  thus  prepared,  is  of  course  used  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  fabrication  of  the  several  kinds  of 
vessels. 

To  make  P&reelain,  or  China, 

Poroel^n,  or  china,  is  a  semi- vitrified  earthen- 
ware of  an  intermediate  nature  between  oommon- 
ware  and  glass.  Chinese  porcelain  is  composed 
of  two  ingredients,  one  of  which  is  hard-stone, 
called  petunse,  which  is  carefully  ground  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  the  other,  called  kaolin,  is  a  white 
earthy  substance,  which  is  intimately  mixed  with 
the  ground  stone. 

Several  compositions  of  mingled  earth  may 
yield  a  true  porcelain  \j  being  burnt,  and  the 
porcelains  of  various  countries  differ  in  their  mix- 
tures. But  the  principal  basis  of  any  true  por- 
celain is  that  kind  of  clay  which  becomes  white 
by  baking,  and  which,  either  by  intermingled 
heterogeneous  earth,  or  by  particular  sdditions, 
undergoes  in  the  fire  an  incipient  vitrification,  in 
which  the  true  nature  of  porcelain  consists.  Feld- 
spar and  gypsum,  if  added,  may  give  thai  prop. 
erty  to  infusible  clay. 

When  porcelain  is  to  be  made»  the  claj  ia  prop- 
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erly  leleoted,  carefully  watbed  from  impnritiei, 
and  ogain  dried.  It  is  then  finely  sifted,  and 
most  aecnrately  mingled  with  qaarti,  gmund  rery 
fine,  to  which  then  is  added  some  barntand  finely- 
pttlveriied  gypsum.  This  mass  is  worked  with 
water  to  a  paste  and  dniy  kneaded ;  it  is  nsaally 
■affered  to  lie  in  this  state  for  years.  The  vessels 
and  other  goods  formed  of  this  mass  are  first 
noderitely  burnt  in  earthen  pots,  to  receive  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  oompaotness  and  to  be  ready  for 
glasing.  The  glasing  oonsists  of  an  easily-melted 
mixture  of  some  species  of  earths,  as  the  petro- 
•ilez  or  chert,'fragments  of  poreelain  and  gypsum, 
whieh,  when  ftised  together,  produce  a  crystalline 
or  ritreons  mass,  which,  after  cooling,  is  very  finely 
ground,  and  suspended  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  Into  this  fluid  the  rough  wnre  is  dipped, 
by  whieh  the  glaiing  matter  is  deposited  uniformly 
on  every  part  of  its  surface.  After  drying,  each 
article  is  thoroughly  baked  or  burned  in  the  vio- 
lent heat  of  the  porcelain  furnace.  It  is  usual  to 
decorate  porcelain  by  paintings,  for  which  pur- 
pose enamels  or  pastes,  colored  by  metMllic  ox- 
ides, are  used,  so  easy  effusion  as  to  run  in  a  heat 
lees  intense  than  that  in  which  the  glasing  of  the 

ware  melts. 

To  make  2>e\ftware. 
This  is  a  kind  of  pottery  made  of  sand  and  clay, 
aad  but  slightly  baked,  so  that  it  resisU  sudden 
applications  of  heat.  Articles  made  of  this  are 
glased  with  an  enamel,  composed  of  common  salt, 
sand  ground  fine,  oxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  tin. 
The  use  of  the  latter  is  to  give  opacity  to  the 

glase. 

To  make  Chinaware, 

The  eomposition  of  the  eastern  or  proper  china- 
ware,  according  to  accounts  that  have  great  marks 
of  authenticity,  Is  from  two  earths;  one  of  which 
is,  as  was  before  mentioned,  called  petunse ;  the 
other  a  refractory  earth,  called  kaolin. 

The  preparation  of  Uie  petunse,  or  aluminous 
earth,  is  by  pounding  the  stone  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  washing  it  over  to 
bring  it  to  the  most  impalpable  state,  which  is  thus 
performed :  After  the  stone  is  rendered  as  fine  as 
it  can  be  by.  pounding  or  grinding,  the  powder 
must  be  put  into  a  large  tub  full  of  water,  and, 
being  stirred  about,  the  upper  part  of  the  water 
must  be  laded  out  into  another  tub,  by  which 
means  the  finest  particles  of  the  powder  will  be 
oarried  into  it.  The  water  in  the  second  tub  must 
be  then  suffered  to  stand  at  rest  till  the  powder  be 
subsided,  and  as  much  as  can  be  laded  off  clear 
must  be  put  back  into  the  first  tub,  and  there  being 
again  stirred  about,  and  loaded  with  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  the  most  subtle  part  of  the  powder,  must 
be'-laded  again  into  the  .second  tub  as  before,  and 
this  must  be  repeated  till  none  be  left  in  the  first 
tub  but  the  grosser  part  of  the  stone,  which,  not 
being  of  a  due  fineness,  must  be  again  pounded, 
and  treated  as  at  first.  The  fine  powder  obtained 
in  the  second  tub,  must  be  then  freed  from  the 
water,  by  lading  off  the  dear  part,  and  suffering 
what  remains  to  exhale,  till  the  matter  becomes  of 
the  consistence  of  soft  clay,  when  it  will  be  fit  to 
be  oom  mixed  with  the  kaolin  for  use. 

The  kaolin  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  by 
washing  over ;  but  some  specimens  are  so  fine,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  this  or  any  other  purifica- 
tion. ^         ,       , 

From  these  two  mixed  together,  the  clay  or 
paste  is  formed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  proportion 
of  the  respective  quantities  is  made  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  intended  goodness  of  the  ware,  the 
best  being  made  from  equal  quantities,  and  the 
worst  from  two  of  the  kaolin  to  one  of  the 
petunse. 


To  make  Saaeom  or  Dreodem  Chinft. 

The  Saxon  composition,  of  which  the  ohinawara 
is  formed,  is  greatly  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern. 
In  the  place  of  the  petunse,  a  stone  is  used,  which 
is  improperly  called  in  the  German  language,  bley* 
spatt,  or  spar  of  lead.  It  is  a  stone  of  a  very  oppo- 
site nature,  as  spars  are  calcareous,  and  will,  on 
calcining,  become  lime;  on  the  other  hand,  this 
stone  is  of  a  vitreous  nature.  This  spar  is  of  a 
very  hard  texture,  and  of  a  light  fiesh-color,  or 
pale  whitish  red.  It  is  prepared  by  pounding  and 
washing  over,  which  may  be  done  as  above  di- 
rected, and  it  is  then  ready  for  compounding  with 
the  mica.  The  mica  is  employed  in  the  Saxon 
composition  for  the  other  ingredients ;  and  is  like- 
wise prepared  by  grinding  and  washing  over^ 
when  it  is  not  in  a  perfect  and  pure  state ;  but 
when  it  is  entirely  clean,  it  may  be  tempered  with 
the  texture,  thoroughly  broken,  aad  it  will  be  of 
the  consistence  of  soft  clay. 

The  two  kinds  of  earth  being  prepared  in  the 
state  of  a  soft  paste,  they  are  to  be  incorporated 
and  blended  into  one  mass,  which  is  done  by  rol- 
ling and  stirring  them  well  after  they  are  in  tha 
same  vessel,  and  then  kneading  them  with  the  feet 
till  they  sre  thoroughly  united.    When  the  com- 
pound mass  is  formed,  it  is  made  into  cakes,  or 
square  pieces,  and  put  by  layers  into  cases  of  wood 
or  stone,  which  must  be  placed  in  a  moist  situa- 
tion, and  left  for  2  or  8  months;  during  which 
time  a  kind  of  ferment  enters  into  the  mixture^ 
by  whieh  the  parts  of  the  different  matter  com- 
bine and  ft>rm  a  substance  with  new  qualities,  un- 
known while  separate.    This  change  shows  itself 
upon  the  whole  mass  by  a  fetid  smell,  and  a  green- 
ish or  bluish  color,  and  a  tenacity  like  that  of 
clay,  or  the  argillaceous  moistened  earths.   If  the 
time  of  keeping  the  paste  in  this  condition  ba 
pro!«^n.?ed  to  a  year  or  more,  it  will  further  im- 
prove it4  qualities,  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  becoming  dry;  to  prevent  which, 
there  may  be  occasion  to  water  it    When,  how- 
ever, the  described  qualities  are  found  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  fit  for  use,  and  vessels,  etc.,  may  be 
wrought  of  it  without  any  other  preparation,  tha 
case  below  excepted. 

CompotUion  o/Snglieh  China, 

The  following  composition  will  produce  wares, 
which  will  possess  the  properties  of  the  true 
china,  if  judiciously  managed. 

Mix  the  best  white  sand,  or  calcined  flints, 
finely  powdered,  20  lbs. ;  of  very  white  pearlash, 
5  lbs. ;  of  white  calcined  bones,  2  lbs.  Temper 
the  whole  with  the  gum  Arabic  or  Senegal,  dis- 
solved in  water. 

This  requires  a  considerable  force  and  continu- 
ance of  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  it  will 
be  very  white  and  good  when  it  is  properly  treated. 
Where  mica  can  be  obtained,  it  is  preferable  to 
calcined  bones,  and  as  it  will  form  a  kind  of  pasta 
for  working,  a  weaker  gum-water  will  answer  tho 
purpose. 

To  Bake  Chinaware. 

The  furnace  for  this  purpose  may  be  eon- 
struoted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potter's  kilns 
usually  are.  The  siie  of  the  furnace  should  be  ao- 
oording  to  the  quantity  of  ware  required  to  b« 
baked ;  but  it  must  not  be  too  small,  lest  the  body 
of  fire  may  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  requi- 
site heaL 

The  caffettes,  or  ooffins,  to  contain  the  pieces 
when  placed  in  the  furnace,  ai«  the  most  material 
utensils.  They  should  be  of  good  potter's  clay, 
with  a  third  of  sand,  and  are  generally  made  of  a 
round  form,  with  a  flat  bottom,  the  rim  forming 
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sides,  being  adapted  to  the  height  of  the  pieoes  to 
be  inclosed. 

The  furneoe  and  eaffettes  being  prepared ;  the 
ware  to  be  baiced  must  be  sorted  in  the  eaffettes  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner  as  to  room,  and  as 
manj  eaffettes  most  be  set  upon  them  as  the  fur- 
nace will  conveniently  contain,  leaving  space  for 
the  free  passage  of  the  fire  betwixt  the  piles :  take 
oare  to  eover  over  the  uppermost  eaffettes  in  each 
pile,  then  close  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and 
raise  the  fire  so  as  to  heat  the  eaffetes  red  hot  in 
every  part,  and  keep  them  red  hot  for  12  or  14 
hours.  It  is  then  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  fur- 
nace left  to  cool  gradually ;  and  when  little  or  no 
heat  remains,  the  mouth  may  be  opened,  and  the 
pieces  taken  out  of  the  eaffettes ;  when  they  will  be 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  glasing,  or  to  be 
painted  with  such  colors  as  are  used  under  the 
gl&se. 

To  make  Tobaeeo-pipeg, 

These  require  a  very  fine,  tenacious,  and  refhic- 
tory  clay,  which  is  either  naturally  of  a  perfectly 
white  color,  «r,  if  it  have  somewhat  of  a  gray  cast 
will  necessarily  bum  white.  A  clay  of  this  kind 
most  contain  no  calcareous  or  ferruginous  earth, 
and  most  also  be  carefully  deprived  of  any  sand  it 
may  contain  by  washing.  It  ought  to  possess, 
besides,  the  property  of  shrinking  but  little  in  the 
fire.  If  it  should  not  prove  suiBoiently  ductile,  it 
may  be  meliorated  by  the  admixture  of  another 
sort  Last  of  all,  it  is  beaten,  kneaded,  ground, 
washed,  and  sifted,  till  it  acquires  the  requisite 
degree  of  fineness  and  ductility.  When,  after  this 
preparation,  the  clay  has  obtained  a  due  degree 
of  ductility,  it  is  rolled  out  in  small  portions  to 
the  usual  length  of  a  pipe,  perforated  with  the 
wire,  and  put,  together  with  the  wire,  into  a  brass 
mould,  rubbed  over  with  oil,  to  give  it  its  external 
form;  after  which  it  is  fixed  into  a  vice,  and  the 
hollow  part  of  the  head  formed  with  a  stopper. 
The  pipes,  thus  brought  into  form,  are  cleared  of 
the  redundant  clay  that  adheres  to  the  seams,  a 
rim  or  border  is  made  round  the  head,  they  are 
then  marked  with  an  iron  stamp  upon  the  heel, 
and  the  surfaces  smoothed  and  polinhed.  '^hen 
they  are  well  dried,  they  are  put  into  boxes, 'and 
baked  in  a  fhmace. 

To  make  White  OloMe. 
Take  26  parts  of  glass,  7  parU  litharge,  3  parts 
nitre,  1  part  arsenic,  i  part  blue  calx ;  either  frit- 
ted in  a  glass  oven  or  not 

Black  GloMing. 

Take  8  parts  of  red-lead,  3  parts  of  iron  filings, 
S  parts  of  calcined  copper,  and  2  parts  of  saffre. 
This,  when  fused,  will  produce  a  brown-black; 
but  if  wanted  a  truer  black  color,  the  proportion 
of  laffre  must  be  increased. 

Silieioue  Glaze  without  Lead. 

M.  Hardsmith  proposes  the  following  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  lead  glaxe :  Take  boraoic  acid, 
15  lbs. ;  calcareous  spar,  5  lbs. ;  wood  charcoal,  1 
lb.  Powder  the  mixture,  and  calcine  to  complete 
fusion ;  allow  it  to  cool ;  powder  again  and  apply 
it  as  the  common  lead  glaie  is  applied. 

To  make  China  Olazr/or  PHntiiig  Blue  Frit, 

Take  10  parts  of  glsss,  2  parts  lead,  and  3  or  3^ 
parts  blue  calx,  as  required. 

To  make  White  FriL 

Take  16  parts  of  glass,  6  parts  lead,  1  part  arse- 
nic,  2i  parts  nitre. 

Take  11  parts  white  frit  to  the  whole  of  blue 
frit,  and  grind  them  together.  Then  take  of  the 
mica  frit,  8  parts  of  the  above,  5  parts  flint,  13 
parts  Cornish  stone,  38  parts  lead,  and  6  o«.  com- 
men  salt 


To  make  Oreawt^<oiored  Olage, 
Take  60  parts  of  Cornish  stone,  20  parks  fliaW 
and  120  parts  white-lead.    Btained  with  1  oa.  of 
smalts,  as  above. 

To  form  a  TelUn  OloMe. 

Take  2  parts  of  litharge,  2  parts  tin -ash,  mad  1 
part  antimony. 

To  prepare  White  OloMe, 
Take  15  parts  of  Cornish  stone,  10  parts  flint 
glass,  5  parts  ahica  flint,  5  parts  nitre,  5  parts  bo* 
rax,  1  part  common  salt,  and  1  part  sal  sods; 
fritted  in  a  glass  oven.  Then  add  2  parts  frit,  as 
above,  to  1  part  white-lead.  Send  to  mill  to  grind 
very  fine,  and  stain  with  7  os.  blue  calx. 

To  make  a  Mixture  for  Olame. 

Take  20  lbs.  of  white  frit,  10  lbs.  flint,  M  Ibft. 
stone,  60  lbs.  lead,  and  4  os.  of  blue. 

To  make  a  Mixture  of  QloMefor  Printing  Btm^ 

Take  6  parts  of  white  frit,  5  parts  flint,  13  parts 
stone,  25  parts  lead,  and  55  parts  glass. 

To  make  a  Shining  Black  Olaee. 

Take  100  parts  of  lead,  18  parts  flint,  and  40 
parts  manganese. 

To  make  a  Purple  under  Glaze. 

Take  |  oi.  of  fluxed  blue,  1  oi.  manganese,  I  os. 
red-lead,  and  1  oi.  flint 

To  prepare  an  Orange  Sponge  Dip, 
Take  1  qt  of  yellow  slip,  to  1  ox.  saffre. 

To  prepare  a  Brown  under  Glate, 

Take  8  oi.  of  glass  antimony,  16  ox.  litharge^  S 
OS.  manganese,  and  4  drs.  blue  calx. 

To  prepare  a  China  -Glaae. 
Take  42  parts  of  flint-glass,  3  os.  blue  oalz. 
Stain.  16  os.  flint-glass,  1  os.  red-lead,  1  oa. 
arsonic,  and  1  os.  nitre. —  White  enamel.  Run 
down  in  glass  oven;  then  send  with  the  above 
stain  to  the  mill,  8  parts  of  white  enamel,  dry  it 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Bight  parts  of  the  abore 
mixture  (stain  and  white  enamel),  6  parts  dry 
flint,  14  parts  Cornish  stone,  24  parts  white  stone, 
which,  when  sifted,  is  fit  for  use. 

To  prepare  a  China  Glanefor  Flotte. 
Take  27  parts  of  flint  15  parts  nitre,  4^  parts 
lime,  3^  parts  stain.  This  run  down  in  a  glass 
oven,  and,  when  sent  to  the  mill,  add  75  parts  of 
glass,  15  parts  lead,  10  parts  white  enamel ;  add 
2  pailsful  of  lime,  and  when  it  comes  from  the 
mill,  add  135  parts  of  lead.  SUin  to  the  above^ 
10  parts  of  glass,  and  5  os.  of  blue. 

To  prepare  White  EnameL 
Take  7  os.  of  arsenic,  12  oa.  potash,  6  os.  niti% 
5  OS.  glass,  2  OS.  flint,  and  3  os.  white-lead. 

To  prepare  China  Glate. 

Take  56  parts  of  stone,  46  parti  borax,  18  parts 
glass,  15  parts  flint,  and  40  parts  lead. 

To  prepare  Green  Edge  Glaze. 

Take  20  parts  of  lead,  60  parts  stone  20  parti 
flint,  and  10  parts  ground  glass. 

To  prepare  Materialefor  Common  Ware. 

Take  25  parts  of  flint,  60  parts  stone,  05  parti 
lead,  and  8  parts  frit 

To  prepare  Glaze  for  Green  Edge. 

Take  175  parts  of  lead,  100  parts  stone,  and  3$ 
parts  flint 

To  prepare  Fluxeefor  Blue  Printing. 

Take  5  parts  of  blue  calx,  5^  parts  ooke  ilQn% 
H  puts  glass,  and  1  part  flint 
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To  prepare  Flux/or  Blaek  Printing^ 
Take  7i  parU  of  iimUgltM,  2^  parti  nd-Wad, 
d  3  parts  borax. 

To  prepare  Red  Flux, 
Take  6  parts  of  lead,  1  oi.  of  borax,  and  IS  oi. 
•fglaat. 

To  prepare  BUuikfvr  Prititing, 
Take  1  part  of  oaloined  copper,  U  parte  red  flux. 
Pawed  tbroagh  the  enamel  kila,  1|  of  ealx,  sent 
tm  the  mill  for  grindiog. 

To  prepare  Copper  Black* 
Take  1  lb.  of  oaloined  oopper,  pounded  flae,  and 

Sat  into  the  enamol  kiln,  and  it  will  come  oat 
laek.  Then  1^  oi.  of  red  flax,  put  through  the 
enamel  kiln,  second  time;  then!  of  the  abore, 
mad  li  of  flax,  ground  flue  for  nse. 

To  prepare  Red  for  Printinff. 
Take  green  copperas  oaloined  to  a  fine  powder, 
wash  it  well  10  or  12  days,  and  dry  it  (eoloothar); 
1  of  the  above  to  6  of  red  flax. 

To  prepare  Umber  Black. 
Take  5  os.  of  amber,  2  os.  borax,  1  oi.  blae 
oalx.    One  of  the  above  to  2  flux,  as  under ;  7i 
flint-glass,  2^  red-lead,  and  2  borax. 

To  prepare  Blaek, 
Take  3  oi.  of  calcined  umber,  1  oi.  borax;  run 
down  together.    This  will  fine  with  gold. 

To  prepare  Oil  for  Blaek  PrinHmg. 

Tako  i  pt.  of  linseed-oil,  boiled  well  until  of  a 
proper  consistence,  to  which  add  a  small  quantity 
of  Barbadoes  tar,  prepared  the  same  way. 

Another, — Take  1  qt  of  linseed-oil,  4  os.  flowers 
of  sulphur,  4  os.  balsam  of  sulphur,  8  os.  bladk 
rosin. 

To  Form  a  Sume  Bodp, 

Take  2  parts  blue  olay,  2  parts  china  olay,  4 
parts  eompositioa. 

To  Form  an  BggpHem  Blaek  Body. 

Take  blue  clay,  80  parts;  blaek  marl,  6  parts; 
ealeined  car,  25  parts;  manganese,  2  parts. 
Common  Olamimgfor  Earthenware. 

Take  of  white  sand,  40  lbs. ;  red-lead,  20  lbs. ; 
pearlash,  20  lbs;  common  salt,  12  lbs.  Powder 
this  sand  by  grinding  before  it  l>e  mixed  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  then  grind  them  together, 
after  which,  calcine  them  fw  some  time  with  a 
moderate  heat,  which  must  be  less  than  will  make 
them  melt  and  run  to  glass;  and  when  the  mix- 
ture is  cold,  grind  it  to  powder  again,  and,  when 
wanted,  temper  it  with  water,  and  it  will  Uien  be 
fit  for  use. 

The  proportions  of  these  ingredients  may  be 
Taried  occasionally,  for,  where  the  glasing  oaa  be 
fluxed  conveniently  with  a  very  strong  fire,  the 
quantity  of  sand  may  be  inoreaseid  to  60  or  70  lbs., 
whioh  not  only  renders  the  glasing  stronger,  but 
makes  a  saving  in  the  expense.  The  proportion 
of  pearl-ashes  may  likewise  be  diminished,  or  tiiey 
may  be  wholly  omitted  where  the  ware  is  designed 
for  very  coarse  purposes,  and  not  for  domestic 
uses,  where  the  lead  is  very  improper,  being  ex- 
tremely apt  to  be  corroded  by  acids,  and  to  pro- 
dsoe  a  very  unwholesome  substance.  On  this  ac- 
count, where  good  manufactories  are  established, 
the  lead  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  composition 
of  the  glasings,  and  other  fluxes  used  in  its  stead, 
as  in  the  following : 

Traneparemi  Clawing  for  Earthenware, 
Take  of  white  sand,  40  lbs.;  of  pearlash,  21 
lbs. ;  and  of  common  salt,  16  lbs.    Ualoine,  and 
proceed  as  above. 

Where  the  expense  is  no  object,  this  glasing  may 
be  improved  by  adding  1  or  2  lbs.  of  borax,  and 
diminishing  the  pearlash,  in  the  proportion  of 
Olbf  for  1  Ib^  of  borax  addad^  or  10  lbs.  for  2;  in 


the  latter  ease,  2  lbs.  of  salt  may  be  also  kept  out 
of  the  composition.  The  reason  for  this  change 
is,  that  if  the  composition  contain  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  salt,  and  the  glasing  be  not  fluxed  for 
a  long  time  after  it  is  laid  on  the  ware,  it  will  be 
apt  to  be  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and  peel  off, 
if  it  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  it  for  any  long 
time. 

Another, — Take  of  sand,  40  lbs. ;  of  wood-ashes, 
perfectly  bomt,  60  lbs.;  of  pearlash,  10  lbs.;  of 
common  salt,  12  lbs. 

This  will  make  an  admirable  glasing,  where  the 
ashes  are  pure,  and  a  strong  fire  can  be  given  to 
flux  it  when  laid  on  the  ware.  It  will  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  imperfection  of  the  above,  and  will 
be  very  hard  and  glossy,  and  where  the  expense 
can  be  afforded,  it  may  be  made  more  yielding  to 
the  fire  by  the  addition  of  borax,  in  whioh  ease  no 
alteration  need  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  tha 
other  ingredients. 

To  Prepare  Maetieot  need  ae  the  Ground  of  Glaxing, 
Take  of  clean  sand,  1  ewt.,  of  soda,  44  lbs.,  and 
pearlash,  30  lbs.    Caloine  the  mixture. 
Maeticot  for  White  Gtamng. 

Take  of  masticot,  prepared  as  in  the  preeeding^ 
100  lbs.;  calx  of  tin,  80  lbs.,  and  of  common  salt, 
10  lbs.  Calcine  and  powder  this  composition  threa 
several  times. 

The  calx  of  tin  is  prepared  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  putty.  Its  goodness  consists  in  its  white- 
ness and  purity ;  the  first  of  which  4s  easily  known 
by  comparing  it  with  a  specimen  of  any  that  Is 
known  to  be  good. 

Another  Preparaiion. 

Take  of  mastic,  10  lbs. ;  red  lead,  00  lbs. ;  cal- 
cined tin  or  putty,  20  lbs.,  and  of  common  salt, 
10  lbs.  Mix  them,  and  oalolne  and  powder  the 
mixture  several  times. 

Another, — Take  2  lbs.  of  lead,  and  somewhat 
more  than  1  lb.  of  tin.  Calcine  the  two  metals 
till  reduced  to  a  powder,  by  the  moans  used  by 
potters.  Then  take  2  parts  of  these  ashes,  1  part 
of  white  sand,  calcined  flints  or  broken  white  glass, 
and  i  pint  of  common  salt.  Mix  well  together 
the  several  ingredients,  and  set  the  matter  to  bake 
in  a  proper  furnace,  and  urge  it  at  length  to  melt 

The  trouble  of  calcining  the  tin  and  lead  may 
be  saved  here,  as  well  as  on  the  occasions  above- 
mentioned,  by  procuring  them  already  reduced  ta 
a  proper  state. 

i4»fo(A«r.-— Take  1^  lbs.  of  lead  and  1  lb.  of  tin. 
Reduce  them  to  the  state  of  a  calx,  and  then  take 
of  the  calcined  matter,  8  parts,  and  of  calcined 
flints  and  common  salt,  each  4  parts.  Bring  the 
mixture,  by  heat,  to  a  state  of  fusion. 

Another, — Take  of  lead,  8  parts,  and  of  tin,  1 
part  Caloine  them,  and  then  take  of  this  matter 
and  of  calcined  flints  and  common  salt,  each,  2 
parts.    Fuse  them  as  above. 

^Noliker.—Take  of  lead,  4  lbs. ;  tin,  1  lb.  Cal. 
cine  them,  and  take  of  the  matter  8  parts ;  of  oal« 
cined  flints,  7  parts,  and  of  common  salt,  4  parts. 
Fuse  them  as  the  others. 

White  GloMtng  for  Copper  Veeeele. 

Take  of  lead,  4  lbs.;  of  tin,llb.;  of  flints,  4  lbs.; 
of  common  salt,  1  lb.,  and  of  flint-glass,  1  Ib^  Melt 
the  mixture,  and  it  will  be  flt  for  use. 

Another, — Take  of  lead,  4  lbs.,  and  of  tin,  1  lb. 
Calcine  them,  and  take  of  the  matter,  12  parts; 
of  flints,  14  parts,  and  of  common  salt,  8  parts. 
Fuse  them  as  the  others. 

Very  fine  White  Glanng. 

Take  of  lead,  2  parts,  and  of  tin,  1  part  Cal* 
cine  them, and  take  of  the  matter,  1  part;  of  flinti 
and  oammon  lalt,  eaeh,  1  part  Fvsa  the  mixtursb 
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Tako  of  tin,  any  quantity,  and  eneloae  it  in  olay 
or  loam  and  pot  it  in  a  oraoible.  Plaoe  the  oraoi- 
ble  in  a  fire,  that  the  tin  may  oaloine,  and  then 
break  it.  There  will  be  a  pound  of  ealz  rery 
white,  and  when  it  is  need  to  paint  with  on  a 
white  ground,  the  eolor  will  come  forth  aad  be 
mnoh  whiter  than  that  of  the  ground. 

y«{^ofe  Olanng. 
Take  of  tin  aad  antimony,  eaoh  2  lbs. ;  of  lead, 
t  lbs. ;  or,  aooording  to  some,  equal  quantities  of 
all  the  three  ingredients.  Calcine  the  whole,  and 
pat  them  at  last  in  fusion,  that  they  may  be  vitri- 
fied. This  glaxing  will  run  very  soon,  and  be  of 
a  fine  yellow  oolor. 

The  calcining  the  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  to- 
gether, as  here  directed,  would  be  a  very  tedious 
operation.  The  calcined  tin  and  red-lead  should 
therefore  be  used,  and  the  antimony  calcined  alone. 
Bui  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  antimony 
is  to  be  calcined  for  this  purpose  to  whiteness,  or 
the  stitte  of  a  perfect  calx ;  which  is  not  easily 
practicable  without  nitre,  and,  if  ^ected,  would 
render  the  antimony  incapable  of  producing  any 
other  color  than  white.  The  operation  must  there- 
fore be  performed  with  a  slow  fire,  by  roasting,  as 
it  were,  the  antimony  till  it  loses  its  metallic  ap- 
pearance, and  becomes  a  greenish  powder ;  as  is 
practised  in  making  the  g^s  of  antimony. 

iittoiAsr.— Take  5  parts  of  red-lead,  2  parts  of 
powdered  bark,  1  part  of  sand,  1  part  of  any  of 
the  preceding  white  glasings,  and  2  parts  of  anti- 
mony. This  mixture  must  be  calcined  and  then 
tvMdf  and  it  will  give  a  fine  yellow  glasing. 

Another. — Take  7  parts  of  the  mixture  of  the 
ealxes  of  tin  and  lead,  mentioned  before  in  the 
recipe  for  preparing  the  mastioot  for  a  white  glas* 
ing.  Add  1  part  of  antimony,  and  fuse  them  to- 
gether. 

Another, —  Take  4  parts  of  white  glass,  1  part 
of  antimony,  S  parts  of  red-lead,  and  1  part  of 
Iron  scales.    Fuse  the  mixture. 

AMotker.—Tak^  10  parts  of  flints,  1  part  of  fil- 
ings of  iron,  and  24  parts  of  litharge.  Fuse  the 
mixture. 

L«WMn-€olor0d  Olanng, 
Take  of  red-lead,  3  parts;  of  powdered  bricks, 
Tory  red,  8^  parts ;  and  of  antimony,  1  part  Cal- 
cine the  mixture  day  and  night,  for  the  space  of  4 
days,  in  the  ash-hole  of  a  glass-house  furnace. 
Urge  it  at  last  to  fusion,  and  it  will  produce  a 
Tory  fine  lemon«eolored  glaxing. 

The  success  of  this  operation  depends  greatly 
on  the  fineness  of  the  color  of  the  bricks  that  are 
powdered.  Those  which  are  of  a  fine  red  and  very 
brittle,  are  the  best;  but  such  as  are  gray  will  not 
at  all  answer  the  end.  The  same  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  matter  whercTer  bricks  are  used  in 
this  kind  of  preparations. 

LiglU  Yellow  Qlating, 
Take  of  red-lead,  4  parts ;  of  antimony,  S  parts ; 
of  the  mixture  of  the  oalxes  of  lead  and  tin,  be- 
fore mentioned  in  the  masticot  for  white  glasing, 
8  parts ;  'and  of  glass,  S  parts. 

When  the  red-lead  and  calx  of  tin  are  used,  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  will  be  of  red-lead, 
10  parts;  of  antimony  and  glass,  each,  3  parts; 
and  of  calcined  tin,  2  parts. 

Odd-eoliortd  OUuting, 

Take  of  red-lead,  8  parts ;  of  antimony,  2  parts ; 
of  colcothar,  1  part.  Fuse  the  mixture;  and, 
having  powdered  the  mass,  molt  it  again,  and  re- 
peat this  operation  till  the  fourth  time,  and  a  fine 
gold-oolored  yellow  will  be  produced. 

Any  preparation  of  the  calcined  iron  may  be 
'ised  in  the  nlaoe  of  the  oolootliar:  and  the  r^ 


peated  fluions  and  krigations  teem  nnneoMasurj. 

Another,  —  Take  of  red  lead  and  white  flints, 
each,  12  parts ;  and  of  filings  of  iron,  I  part.  Fuse 
them  twice. 

This  glasing  will  be  transparent  Care  nmst 
therefore  be  tjiken  what  ground  it  be  laid  upon 
or  it  will  not  answer  the  end  of  a  yellow^  but 
eombioe  with  that  of  the  ground;  and,  indeed,  the 
body  of  eolor  is  too  weak  to  produce  any  other 
than  a  faint  yellowish  cut,  even  on  a  pore  whits 
ground. 

Orem  Olating  to  he  laid  <m  a  White  Oronmd, 

Take  of  calcined  copper  1  part,  and  2  parts  of 
any  of  the  preceding  yellow  glaxings.  Fuse  them 
twice,  but  when  the  composition  is  used  it  must 
not  be  laid  on  too  thick,  for  that  wonld  render  thn 
color  too  deep. 

Fine  Blue  QUunng, 

Take  of  red-lead,  1  lb. ;  powdered  flints,  2  lbs. ; 
common  salt,  2  lbs. ;  tartar,  1  lb.  Calcine  till  it 
is  almost  white.  White  flint-glass,  i  Ib^  nnd 
saffre,  ^  lb.  Fuse  the  whole  mixture,  and  quenoli 
the  melted  mass  in  water.  Repeat  the  s«me  ope- 
ration several  times.  The  same  proceeding  must 
be  adhered  to  in  all  the  compositions  where  the 
tartar  enters,  otherwise  they  wonld  be  too  mnoh 
charged  with  snlt,  and  the  eolor  would  not  proTO 
fine.  It  is  proper,  moreover,  to  calcine  the  mix- 
ture gently,  day  and  night,  for  48  hours,  in  a  glsMs- 
house  furnace. 

jiMotAer.—Tske  1  lb.  of  tartar,  k  lb.  of  red-lead, 
i  OS.  of  laffre ;  and  \  lb.  of  powdered  flints.  Fnsa 
the  whole,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  statod 
above. 

VioUt'Uue  Olaming. 

Take  12  parts  of  tartar  and  an  equal  quanta^ 
of  flints  and  s affre.    Proceed  as  with  the  above. 

Another. — Take  4  oi.  of  tartar,  2  os.  of  red-lead, 
6  OS.  of  powdered  flints,  and  i  dr.  of  magnesia. 
Prooeed  as  with  the  above. 

Fine  Bed  GUuring. 

Take  8  lbs.  of  antimony,  8  lbs.  of  red-lead,  and 
1  lb.  of  colcothar.  Grind  the  whole  as  fine  as 
possible,  aad  then  paint  with  it 

iiiuKAer.— Take  2  lbs.  of  antimony,  8  lbs.  of  red* 
lead,  and  1  Ih.  of  colcothar.  Proceed  as  with  tha 
above. 

To  Prepare  Vamieh  for  PkMery  Ware,  /roe  from 

Lead. 

Melt  and  keep  in  Auion  for  14  minutes  a  mix- 
ture of  1  OS.  of  fire-stone  and  glass,  2  dra.  of  salt, 
i  OS.  of  pipe-day,  and  1^  os.  of  borax.  Varnish 
the  pots  over  with  this  matter,  after  they  have  been 
in  the  flre,  and  put  them  again  in  it  for  about  18 
hours. 

Vamieh  for  Earthenware, 

This  varnish  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  white 
glass  and  soda,  finely  polTcrised,  careftiUy  sifted, 
and  mixed. 

(^ineee  Mode  of  Qlaaing  China, 
They  take  the  finest  pieces  of  the  petnnse  and 
treat  them  as  before  mentioned,  by  pounding  and 
washing  over,  but  extract,  by  repeated  washings^ 
orer,  the  very  finest  part  of  the  powder,  which 
keeps  so  moist  with  the  water  that  the  oaixtore 
forms  a  liquid  mass,  which  thoy  call  the  oil  of 
petunee.  With  this  oil  they  mix  an  equal  weight 
of  borax  ;  they  then  slake  a  quantity  of  quicklime 
and  form  layers  of  that  and  dried  furse^  which 
they  set  on  flre.  When  they  have  raised  a  large 
heap,  after  the  first  one  is  bnmt  to  ashes,  they 
ooUect  them  and  the  lime,  and  form  layers  of  them 
again,  with  a  ftesh  quantity  of  the  fune,  which 
they  bum  as  before,  and  they  repeat  this  8  or  f 
times.  They  then  put  the  ashes  and  lime  Into  a 
Tsssel  with  water,  adding  some  boiax  in  tha  pre. 
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portion  of  1  lb.  to  1  owt.  of  the  Mhos ;  th^  next 
wash  OTor  ike  finer  part  of  this  mixtare,  and  pour 
off  at  last  all  flaid  from  the  dregs,  which  they 
keep  together  with  the  solid  part,  irashed  over. 
Thej  mix  this  composition  of  line,  ashes,  and 
vaJta  with  the  mixture  abore  mentioned,  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  oil  of  petnnse  and  borax, 
and  this  compound  forma  the  matter  for  glasing 
the  ware. 

Instead  of  the  petunse,  the  quarts  used  in  the 
Saxon  manufacture  may  be  employed  for  forming 
a  aimilar  glasing;  by  treating  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and  it  is  said  the  glasing  of  the  Dresden 
China  is  actually  made  in  this  way. 

EnglUk  QUusingfor  CkiiMU 
Take  of  the  finest  white  sand,  or  calcined  flints, 
20  lbs. ;  red-lead,  18  lbs. ;  pearlash,  10  lbs. ;  and 
eommon  salt,  decrepitated,  4  lbs.  LerigBte  the 
sand  or  calcined  flints  and  red-lead  well  together, 
and  aflerwnrds  mix  them  thoroughly  with  the 
pearlash  and  common  salt.  Fuse  the  compound 
In  the  manner  directed  for  the  treatment  of  glass, 
till  it  be  perfectly  ritrified;  then  separate  the 
fragments  of  the  pot-earefully  from  it,  and  reduce 
it  in  a  flat  agate  or  porphyry  mortar  to  an  impal- 
pable powder.  Finally,  temper  it  with  water  to 
the  proper  consistence  for  painting  or  glasing. 

Modification  of  tkt  aftoce. 
When  this  glasing  is  used  for  embossed  or  otUIr 
fine  work  it  should  be  mixed  with  a  third  of  its 
weight  of  the  spar  of  lead,  or  other  ▼itresoent 
earth,  in  lien  of  the  petunse,  in  the  composition 
of  the  ware  paste.  Take  care  that  this  earth  is 
formed  of  the  best  pieces  of  spar  or  other  sub- 
stance used,  and  that  it  is  rendered  to  an  extreme 
fineness,  by  washing  it  orer.  The  design  of  this 
addition  is  to  weaken  the  fluxing  powder  of  the 
glase,  which,  if  used  alone,  would  run  the  corners 
and  edges  of  the  smaller  part  and  impair  the  sharp- 
ness and  spirit  of  the  work.  It  is  necessary  *to 
pursue  the  same  method  with  pieces  that  are  to  be 
painted  with  more  delicate  derigns;  for  the  glas- 


ing. melling  otherwise  again,  in  the  burning  in 
of  the  colors  would  become  too  fluid,  and  spread 
them  so  as  to  take  away  the  effect  of  the  flne 
touches. 

To  9ppf}ft  on  twtty  kind  of  Wart,  Colon  vKieh  prO' 
dmct  HtrboriKationt, 

Herborlsations  can  be  of  all  colors;  but  the 
most  agreeable  is  that  called  bistre,  which  is  com- 
poHcd  in  the  following  manner: 

A  pound  of  calcined  manganese,  fl  oi.  of  burnt- 
iron  straw  or  1  lb.  of  iron  ore,  and  3  oi.  of  flint  • 
powder. 

The  manganese  and  straw  or  iron  ore  must  be 
pounded  separately  in  a  mortar,  after  which  the 
whole  is  calcined  together  in  an  earthen  pot  Thia 
mixture^  thus  prepared,  is  all  pounded  together, 
and  then  mixed  in  a  small  tub  of  water. 

The  blue,  green,  and  other  colors  must  be  com- 
posed of  the  dirers  substances  known  to  produce 
them,  and  mixed,  calcined,  and  pounded  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  bistres. 

To  make  the  application  of  these  various  colon 
to  the  pieces  it  is  necessary,  instead  of  diluting 
them  with  water,  as  is  practised  for  ordinary 
painting,  to  make  use  of  any  kind  of  mordant. 
The  most  advantageous,  and  which  are  employed 
with  the  greatest  success,  are  urine,  and  Uie  et- 
senoe  of  tobacco. 

If  the  essence  of  tobaeco  is  made  use  of,  infuse 

2  OS.  of  good  tobacco,  in  leaves,  during  12  hours, 
in  a  bottle  of  cold  water,  or  very  simply  Infuse  the 

3  OS.  of  tobacco  in  a  bottle  of  hot  water. 

The  pieces  of  clay,  after  taking  a  little  coctia- 
tency,  are  steeped  in*  white  or  colored  wormseed 
until  the  bath  puts  them  in  a  state  of  moistureb 
To  produce  herborixations  it  will  be  suflicien^ 
whilst  tfie  wormseed  is  still  fresh,  and  at  the  mo* 
ment  when  the  piece  is  taken  down  from  the  tnb 
to  lay  on  slightly,  and  with  a  brush,  one  or  several, 
drops  of  other  colors.  Bach  drop  produces  a  tree 
more  or  less  great,  according  as  the  workman  hai 
charged  his  brush  with  colors. 


To  Manufaeturt  OIom, 

Glass  is  a  combination  of  sand,  flint,  spar,  or 
some  other  silicious  substances,  with  one  or  other 
of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  in  some  cases  with  a  me- 
tallic oxide.  Of  the  alkalies,  soda  is  commonly 
preferred ;  and  of  the  silicioas  substances,  white 
sand  is  most  in  repute  at  present,  as  it  requires 
no  preparation.for  coarse  goods,  while  mere  wash- 
ing in  water  is  snlBcient  for  those  of  a  finer  quali- 
ty. The  metallic  oxide  usually  employed,  is 
litharge,  or  some  other  preparation  of  lead.  Iron 
Is  used  in  bottle-glass. 

The  silicious  matter  should  be  f^sed  in  contact 
with  something  called  a  flux.  The  substances 
proper  for  this  purpose  are  lead,  borax,  arsenic, 
nitre,  or  any  alkaline  matter.  The  lead  is  used 
in  the  state  of  red-lead }  and  the  alkalies  are  soda, 
pearlash,  sea-salt,  and  wood- ashes.  When  red- 
lead  is  used  alone,  it  gires  the  glass  a  yellow  cast 
and  requires  the  addition  of  nitre  to  correct  it. 
ArMuic,  hi  the  same  manner,  if  used  in  excess,  is 
apt  to  render  tne  glass  milky.  For  a  perfectly 
transparent  glass,  the  pearlash  Is  found  much 
•aperior  to  iMd;  perhaps  better  than  any  other 


flux,  except  it  be  bontz,  which  is  too  expensive  te 
be  used,  except  for  experiments,  or  for  the  best 
looking-glasses. 

The  materials  for  making  glass  must  first  be 
reduced  to  powder,  which  is  done  in  mortars  or 
by  horse  mills.  After  sifting  out  the  coarse  parts, 
the  proper  proportions  of  silex  and  flux  are  mixed 
together,  and  put  into  the  calcining  furnace,  where 
they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  heat  for  6  or  0  hours, 
being  frequently  stirred  about  during  the  prooess. 
When  taken  out  the  matter  is  called  frit.  Frit  is 
easily  converted  into  glass  by  only  pounding  i^ 
and  vitrifying  it  in  the  melting  pots  of  the  glass 
fumsoe;  but  in  making  fine  glass,  it  will  some- 
times require  a  small  addition  of  flux  to  the  frit 
to  correct  any  fault  For,  as  the  flux  is  the  most 
expensive  article,  the  manufacturer  will  rather  put 
too  little  at  first  than  otherwise,  as  he  can  remedy 
Uiis  defect  in  the  melting  pot  The  heat  in  the 
furnace  must  be  kepi  up  until  the  glass  is  brought 
to  a  state  of  perfect  fusion ;  and  during  this  pro- 
cess any  scum  which  arises  must  be  removed  by 
ladles.  When  the  glass  is  perfectly  melted,  the 
glass-blowers  commence  their  operations. 
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For  the  beit  flint-gUu,  120  lbs.  of  white  Band, 
50  lb».  of  red-lead,  40  Ibi.  of  the  best  pearluh,  20 
Um.  of  nitre,  and  5  ox.  of  manganese ;  if  a  pound  or 
two  of  arsenic  be  added,  the  oomposition  will  fuse 
much  quicker,  and  with  a  lower  temperature. 

For  a  cheaper  flint-glnss,  take  120  Iba.  of  white 
•and,  35  lbs.  of  pearktsh,  40  lbs.  of  red-lead,  13 
lbs.  of  nitre,  6  lbs.  of  arsenio,  and  4  oa.  of  mag- 
nesia. 

This  requires  a  long  heating  to  make  clear  glass, 
and  the  heat  should  be  brought  on  gradualTj,  or 
the  arsenic  is  in  danger  of  subliming  before  the 
fusion  commences.  A  still  cheaper  composition 
Is  made  by  omitting  the  arsenic  in  the  foregoing, 
and  substituting  common  sea-salt. 

For  the  best  German  crystal-glass,  take  120  lbs. 
of  calcined  flints  or  white  sand,  the  best  pearlash, 
70  lbs. ;  saltpetre,  10  lbs. ;  arsenic,  ^  lb. ;  and  5  oi. 
of  manganese.  Or,  a  cheaper  composition  for  the 
same  purpose  is  120  lbs.  of  sand  or  flints,  46  lbs. 
of  pearlash,  7  lbs  of  nitre,  6  lbs.  of  arsenic,  and  6 
OS.  of  manganese.  This  will  require  a  long  con- 
tinuance in  the  furnace;  as  do  all  others  where 
much  of  the  arsenic  is  employed. 

For  looking-glass  plates,  washed  white  sand,  60 
lbs. ;  purified  pearlash,  25  lbs.  ,*  nitre,  15  lbs. ;  and 
7  lbs.  of  borax.  If  properly  managed,  this  glass 
will  be  colorless.  But  if  it  should  be  tinged  by 
accident,  a  trifling  quantity  of  arsenic,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  manganese,  will  correct  it ;  an 
ounce  of  each  may  be  tried  first,  and  the  quantity 
increased  if  necessary. 

The  ingredients  for  the  best  crown-glass  must 
be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  looking- 
glasses,  and  mixed  in  the  following  proportions : 
60  lbs.  of  white  sand,  SO  lbs.  of  pearlash,  and  15 
lbs.  of  nitre,  1  lb.  of  borax,  and  i  lb.  of  arsenic. 

The  composition  for  common  green  window- 
glass  is,  120  lbs.  of  white  sand,  30  lbs.  of  unpuri- 
fled  pearlash ;  wood-ashes,  weU  burnt  and  sifted, 
60  lbs. ;  common  salt,  20  lbs. ;  and  5  lbs.  of  arsenic 

Common  green  bottle-glass  is  made  from  200 
lbs.  of  wood-ashes,  and  100  lbs.  of  sand ;  or  170 
lbs.  of  ashes,  100  lbs.  of  sand,  and  50  lbs.  of  the 
slag  of  an  iron  furnace ;  these  materials  must  be 
well  mixed. 

The  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  are  by  chemists  reduced  to  three  classes, 
namely,  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides. 

The  fixed  alkalies  may  be  employed  indiffer- 
ently ;  but  soda  is  preferred  in  this  country.  The 
soda  of  commerce  is  usually  mixed  with  common 
salt,  and  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  pro- 
per to  purify  it  from  both  of  these  foreign  bodies 
before  using  it.    This,  howeyer,  is  seldom  done. 

The  earths  are  silica  (the  basis  of  flints),  lime, 
and  sometimes  a  little  alumina  (the  basis  of  clay). 
Silica  constitutes  the  basis  of  glass.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  state  of  fine  sand  or  flints ;  and  some- 
times for  making  very  fine  glass,  rock  crystal  is 
employed.  When  sand  is  used,  it  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  perfectly  white,  for  when  it  is  colored 
with  metallic  oxides,  the  transparency  of  the  glass 
Is  injured.  Such  sand  can  only  be  employed  for 
Tery  coarse  glasses.  It  is  necessary  to  free  the 
•and  from  all  the  loose  earthy  particles  with  which 
it  may  be  mixed,  which  is  done  by  washing  it  well 
with  water. 

Lime  renders  glass  less  brittle,  and  enables  it  to 
withstand  better  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  ought  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  20th  part  of  the 
•ilica  employed,  otherwise  it  corrodes  the  glass 
pots.  This  indeed  may  be  prevented  by  throwing 
a  little  clay  into  the  melted  glass;  but  in  that  case 
a  green  gloss  only  is  obtained. 

The  metallic  oxides  employed  are  the  red  oxide 
of  lead  or  litharge,  and  the  white  oxide  of  arsenio. 


The  red  oxide  of  lead,  when  added  in  sofBeieot 
quentity,  enters  into  fusion  with  silica,  and  forms 
a  milky  hue  like  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch.  When 
any  combustible  body  is  present,  it  is  nsnal,  is 
some  manufactories,  to  add  a  little  white  oxide  of 
arsenic  This  supplying  oxygen,  the  eombas- 
tible  is  burnt,  and  flies  off",  while  the  reriTed  ar- 
senic is  at  the  same  time  Tolatised. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  glass  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent uites.  The  best  and  most  beautiful  are  the 
flint  and  the  plate-glass.  These,  when  well  made, 
are  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless,  bearr  and 
brilliant  They  are  composed  of  fixed  alkalC  pure 
silicious  sand,  calcined  flints  and  litharge.  In  di^ 
ferent  proportions.  The  flint  glass  eontains  a 
large  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  by  certain 
processes  is  easily  separated.  The  plate  glnaa  is 
poured  in  the  melted  state  upon  a  table  eorered 
with  copper.  The  plate  is  cast  i  an  inch  thick 
or  more,  and  is  ground  down  to  a  proper  degree 
of  thickness,  and  then  polished. 

Crown-glass,  Uiat  uwd  for  windows,  ia  made 
without  lead,  chiefly  of  fixed  alkali  fused  with 
silicious  sand,  to  which  is  added  some  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  which  is  apt  to  give  the  glass  a 
tinge  of  purple. 

Bottle-glass  is  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  kind, 
in  this  little  or  no  fixed  alkali  enters  the  com- 
position. It  consists  of  alkaline  earth  and  oxide 
of  iron  oombined  with  alunitna  and  silica.  In 
this  country  it  is  composed  of  sand  and  the  refuse 
of  the  soap-boiler,  which  consists  of  the  lime  em- 
ployed in  rendering  this  alkali  caustic,  and  of  the 
earthy  matters  with  which  the  alkali  was  contam- 
inated. The  most  fusible  is  flint-glass,  and  the 
least  fusible  is  bottle-glass. 

Ola§t/or  Looking-glan  PlaieB,  No.  1. 

Take  of  whit^  sand,  cleansed,  60  lbs. ;  of  pari* 
fied  pearlash,  26  lbs.;  of  saltpetre,  15  Ibo;  and  of 
borax,  7  lbs. 

fThis  composition  should  be  continned  long  in 
the  fire,  which  should  be  for  some  time  strong, 
and  afterwards  more  moderate,  that  the  glass  may 
be  entirely  free  from  bubbles  before  it  is  worked. 
It  wUl  be  entirely  dear  of  all  color,  unless  in  case 
of  some  accident ;  but  if  any  yellow  tinge  should^ 
nevertheless,  unfortunately  infect  it,  there  is  no 
remedy  except  by  adding  a  small  proportion  of 
manganese,  which  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  arsenic,  and  after  their  being  put  into 
the  glass,  giving  it  a  considerable  heat  again,  and 
then  suflTering  it  to  free  itself  from  bubbles  in  a 
more  moderate  one,  as  before.  If  the  tinge  he 
slight,  an  ounce  of  manganese  may  be  first  tried, 
and  if  that  prove  insufficient,  the  quantity  most 
be  increased,  but  the  glass  will  always  be  obscom 
In  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  is  admitted. 
Looking-glaM  PlaU$,  iVb.  2 

Take  of  the  white  sand,  60  lbs. ;  of  pearlas]^ 
20  lbs.,'  of  common  salt,  10  lbs. ;  of  nitre,  7  lbs.; 
and  of  borax,  1  lb. 

This  i^lass  will  run  with  as  little  heat  as  the  for- 
mer, but  it  will  be  more  brittle  and  refract  the 
rays  of  the  light  in  a  greater  degree. 

Crown  or  Bett  Window-glast,  No.  1. 

Take  of  white  sand,  60  lbs. ;  of  purified  pearlash, 
80  lbs. ;  ^f  saltpetre,  15  lbs, ;  of  borax,  1  lb. ;  and 
of  arsenic,  ^  lb. 

This  will  be  very  clear  and  eoloriess  if  the  in- 
gredients  be  good,  and  will  not  be  very  dear.  It 
will  run  with  a  moderate  heat ;  but  if  it  be  desired 
to  be  yet  more  fhsible  and  sof^  ^  a  lb.  or  a  pound 
more  of  arsenic  may  be  added. 

If  the  glass  should  prove  yellow,  he  manganese 
must  be  osed  as  above  directed  for  the  looking- 
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Cheaper  innd  of  Window-gtattt  No.  2. 
Take  of  whi^^e  sand,  60  Ib«.;  of  unparified  pearU 
emh,  25  lbs. ;  of  oommon  salt,  10  lbs. ;  of  nitre,  5 
*b8. ;  of  arsenic,  2  lbs;  and  of  manganese^  1^  os. 
This  will  be  inferior  to  the  above  kind,  bat  may 
IM  improved,  where  desired,  by  purifying  the 
pearlash. 

Common  or  Green  Window-glaee,  No,  3. 

Take  of  white  sand,  00  lbs. ;  of  anpnrified  pearl- 
sab,  30  lbs.;  of  oommon  salt,  10  lbs.;  of  arsenio, 
t  lbs. ;  and  of  manganese,  2  oi. 

This  is  a  cheap  composition  and  will  not  appear 
loo  green  nor  be  very  deficient  in  transparency. 

CommoH  or  Oreen  Window^glaee,  No.  4. 

Take  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  white  sand,  120 
lbs. ;  of  unpnrified  pearlash,  30  lbs. ;  of  wood-ashes, 
well  burnt  and  sifted,  00  lbs.;  of  common  salt,  20 
lbs. ;  and  of  arsenio,  5  lbs. 

This  composition  is  very  cheap,  and  will  pro> 
duoe  a  good  glass  with  a  greenish  cast 

Beet  Phiahgta99f  No,  1. 

Take  of  white  sand,  120  lbs.;  of  nnpnrified 
pearlash,  50  lbs. ;  of  oommon  salt,  10  lbs. ;  of  ar- 
senic, 6  lbs. ;  and  of  manganese,  6  oi. 

This  will  be  a  very  good  glass  for  the  purpose 
and  will  work  with  a  moderate  heat,  but  requires 
time  to  become  clear,  on  account  of  the  propor- 
tion of  arsenic ;  when,  however,  it  is  once  in  good 
condition,  it  wHl  come  very  near  to  the  crystal 
glass. 

Ckeapeet  Oroen  or  Common  PkiaUglaee,  No.  2. 

Take  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  white  sand,  120 
lbs. ;  of  wood-ashes,  well  burnt  and  sifted,  80  lbs. ; 
of  pearlash,  20  lbs. ;  of  common  salt,  16  lbs ;  and 
of  arsenio,  1  lb. 

This  will  be  green,  but  tolerably  transparent 
and  will  work  with  a  moderate  fire,  and  vitrify 
quickly  with  a  strong  one. 

Oreem  or  BoUU-glaee,  • 

Take  of  wood- ashes,  200  lbs.;  and  of  sand,  100 
lbs.    Mix  them  thoroughly  by  grinding  together. 

This  is  the  due  proportion  where  the  sand  is 
good  and  the  wood-ashes  are  nsed  without  any 
other  addition. 

The  eame,  toitk  the  addition  of  eeoria. 

Take  of  wood-ashes,  170  lbs.;  of  sand  100  lbs.; 
and  of  scoria,  or  clinkers,  60  lbs.  Mix  the  whole 
well  by  grinding  them  together. 

The  clinkers  should  be  well  ground  before  they 
are  used,  if  they  admit  of  it ;  but  frequently  they 
are  too  hard,  ind  in  that  case  they  should  be  bro- 
ken into  as  small  bits  as  can  be  done  conveniently 
and  mixed  with  the  other  matter  without  any 
grinding.  The  harder  they  are,  the  less  material 
will  be  the  powdering  of  them  as  they  will  the 
sooner  melt  of  themselves  in  the  furnace,  and 
consequently  mix  with  the  other  ingredients. 

The  moet  Perfect  hind  of  FUnt-glaee,  No.  1. 

Take  of  white  sand,  120  lbs. ;  red-lead,  50  lbs. ; 
the  best  pearlash,  40  lbs.;  nitre,  20  lbs.;  man- 
ganese, 5  OS. 

If  this  composition  be  fused  with  a  very  strong 
fire,  and  time  be  given  to  it,  a  glass  will  be  pro- 
duced that  will  have  the  play  of  the  best  flint- 
glass,  and  yet  be  hard  and  strong.  It  is  not  so 
cheap  as  the  compositions  given  below,  where 
arsenio  or  common  salt  is  introduced,  or  where 
more  of  the  pearlash  are  used ;  in  either  of  which 
eases,  savings  may  be  made  by  diminishing  pro- 
portionably  the  quantities  of  nftre.  But  the  qual- 
ities of  this  glass  will  be  found  to  come  nearer  to 
the  standard  of  perfection,  which  is  to  unite  the 
lustre  and  hardness  together  in  the  greatest  degree 
they  are  eompatiUc  with  each  other. 
26 


If  this  composition  be,  however,  desired  to  fluz 
with  less  heat,  and  quicker,  a  pound  or  two  of 
arsenic  may  be  added,  which  wiU  be  found  eflfoot- 
nally  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Flint-glaee,  No.  2. 

Take  of  sand,  120  lbs. ;  the  best  pearlash,  6i 
lbs.;  red-lead,  80  lbs.;  nitre,  12  lbs.;  manganese^ 
0  OS. 

This  will  require  much  the  same  heat  as  the 
other,  but  will  be  harder  in  its  texture.  If  it  be 
desired  to  be  made  more  yielding  to  the  fire,  ar- 
senic may  be  added,  or  the  quantity  of  sand  may 
be  lessened.  In  these  cases  the  glass  wUl  be  softer 
and  weaker. 

WhiU  Flint-glaee,  No.  3. 

Take  of  white  sand«  120  lbs.;  the  best  pearlash 
36  lbs. ;  arsenic,  0  lbs. ;  manganese,  4  os. 

This  glass  wUl  require  a  considerable  time  in 
the  fire  to  become  clear,  and  must  not,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  be  strongly  urged  at  first  This  glass 
will  not  be  so  hard  as  those  of  the  above  composi- 
tions,  but  it  will  be  very  dear,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed for  large  vessels,  where  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness can  be  allowed  to  give  it  strength. 

Cheaper  Compoeition  of  QUue,  No.  4. 

Take  the  proportions  of  the  other  ingredients 
given  in  the  last,  and  omitting  the  arsenic,  add  in 
its  stead  15  lbs.  of  common  salt 

This  will  be  more  brittle  than  the  last,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  recommended,  unless  for  the 
fabrication  of  such  kind  of  vessels,  or  other  pieces, 
where  the  strength  is  of  little  moment 

€fheapeH  Compoeition  of  White  Flint-glaee,  No.  6. 

Take  of  white  sand,  120  lbs. ;  red-lead,  30  lbs.; 
the  best  pearlash,  20  lbs. ;  nitre^  10  lbs. ;  common 
salt,  15  lbs. ;  arsenio,  6  lbs. 

This  glass  will  fuse  with  a  moderate  heat,  but 
requires  time,  like  the  last,  to  take  off  the  milky 
appearance  of  the  arsenio;  it  is  yet  softer  than 
the  last,  and  may  therefore  be  deemed  thw  worst 
kind  of  flint  that  can  be  made. 

Beet  German  OryetaUglaee,  No.  0. 

Take  of  calcined  flints,  or  white  sand,  120  lbs. } 
the  best  pearlash,  70  lbs. ;  saltpetre^  10  lbs. ;  arse- 
nic, i  lb. ;  manganese,  5  os. 

If  the  pearlash  be  pure  and  good,  this  glass 
will  equal  the  best  of  this  kind  that  ever  was 
made.  Borax  has  been  fluently  used  also  itt 
the  compositions  of  this  sort  of  glass,  but  its  great 
price,  without  any  equivalent  advantage,  will  deter 
from  the  employing  it  in  large  manufactures,  as 
there  is  no  sort  of  transparent  glass  (plate  ex- 
cepted), that  can  bear  the  expense  of  it 

German  Cr^etal-glaee,  No,  7. 

Take  of  calcined  flints,  or  white  sand,  120  lbs.; 
pearlash,  40  lbs. ;  manganese,  6  os. 

This  composition  requires  a  long  continuance 
of  heat,  on  account  of  the  arsenic,  for  the  reason 
before  given.  It  produces  a  glass  equally  or  more 
transparent  and  colorless  than  the  preceding,  bnt 
somewhat  more  brittle.  The  arsenio  is,  however^ 
so  disagreeable  an  ingredient,  fVom  the  deleterious 
qualities  of  the  fumes,  which  will  necessarily  rise 
copiously  till  the  fusion  of  the  other  ingredients 
check  it,  that,  where  the  advantage  is  not  more 
considerable  than  the  saving  arising  from  the  dif- 
ference of  these  two  recipes,  it  is  soaroely  worth 
while  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  it 

To  Anneal  Glaee, 

"Nealing,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  workmen,  is  a 
process  in  the  glass-h  juses,  and  consists  in  putting 
the  glass  vessels,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and 
while  they  are  yet  hot,  into  a  furnace  or  an  oven, 
not  so  hot  as  to  xe-melt  them,  and  in  which  they 
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IM  luftrad  to  oool  gradnallj.  This  is  found  to 
Dnrent  their  broaking  easily,  partiooiarlj  on  ex- 
oosore  to  beat 

A  similar  prooess  is  used  for  rendering  east-iron 
Tessels  less  britile,  and  the  effeot  depends  on  the 
same  principles. 

To  Polish  and  Orind  Olau, 

To  grind  plate-glass,  lay  it  horitontally  npon  a 
flat  stone  table,  made  of  a  Tory  fine  grained  free- 
•tone ;  and  for  its  greater  security,  plaster  it  down 
with  mortar  or  stucco.  The  stone  table  is  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  wooden  frame,  with  a  ledge  all 
round  its  edges,  rising  abont  2  inches  above  the 
glass.  Upon  the  plate  to  be  ground  is  laid  another 
rough  glass,  not  aboTO  half  as  big,  and  so  loose 
as  to  slide  upon  the  former;  but  cemented  to  a 
wooden  plank,  to  guard  it  from  the  injury  it  must 
otherwise  receive  from  the  scraping  of  the  wheel 
whereto  the  plank  is  fastened,  and  fYom  the 
weights  laid  npon  it  to  promote  the  triture  or 
grinding  of  the  glasses.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  a  wheel  made  of  hard  light  wood,  about  6 
inches  in  diameter,  by  pulling  of  which  backwards 
and  forwards  alternately,  and  sometimes  turning 
it  round,  the  workmen,  who  always  stand  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  produce  a  constant  attrition  be- 
tween the  two  glasses,  and  bring  them  to  whatever 
degree  of  smoothness  they  please,  by  first  pouring 
in  water  and  coarse  sand;  after  that,  a  finer  sort 
of  sand,  as  the  work  advances,  till  at  last  they 
pour  in  the  powder  of  smalt.  As  the  upper  or 
incumbent  glsss  becomes  smootl^  it  must  be  re- 
moved, and  another,  ftom  time  to  time,  substituted 
for  it. 

The  engine  just  described  is  called  a  mill  by  the 
workmen,  and  is  employed  only  in  grinding  the 
largeet-sised  glasses.  In  grinding  lesser  glai>ses, 
they  usually  work  without  a  wheel,  having  four 
wooden  handles  fastened  to  the  comers  of  the 
stone  that  loads  the  upper  plank,  by  which  they 
work  it  about.  The  grinders'  part  done,  the  glass 
is  turned  over  to  the  polisher,  who,  with  fine  pow- 
der of  tripoli  stone  or  emory,  brings  it  to  a  per- 
fect evenness  and  lustre.  The  instrument  made 
use  of  in  this  branch,  is  a  board  famished  with  a 
felt  and  small  roller,  which  the  workman  moves 
|yy  means  of  a  double  handle  at  both  ends.  The 
artist,  in  working  this  roller,  is  assisted  by  a 
wooden  hoop  or  spring,  to  the  end  of  which  it  is 
fixed;  for  the  spring,  by  constantly  bringing  the 
Toiler  back  to  the  siime  points,  facilitates  the  action 
ef  the  workman's  arm. 

To  make  Frit, 

Frit,  in  the  glass  manufacture,  is  the  matter  or 
ingredients  of  which  glass  is  to  be  made,  when 
they  have  been  calcined  or  baked  in  a  furnace. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  f^it:  the  first,  crystal 
frit,  or  thst  for  crystal  or  clear  glass,  is  made  with 
■alt  of  pulverine  and  sand.  The  second  and  ordi- 
aary  frit  is  made  of  the  bare  ashes  of  the  pulve- 
rine or  barilla,  without  extracting  the  salt  from 
them.  This  makes  the  ordinary  white  or  crystal- 
glass.  The  third  is  frit  for  green  glasses,  made 
•f  common  ashes,  without  any  pteparation.  This 
•St  frit  will  require  10  or  12  hours'  baking.  The 
materials  in  each  are  to  be  finely  powdered,  washed 
and  searced ;  then  equally  mixed,  and  frequently 
stirred  together  in  the  melting-pot. 
To  bring  Pearltuh,  or  any  other  Fixed  Alkaline 
Salt,  to  the  Higheet  Degree  of  Purity, 

Take  of  the  best  pearlash  3  lbs.,  and  of  salt- 
petre 6  OS.  Pound  them  together  in  a  glass  or 
marble  mortar,  till  they  are  thoroughly  well  mixed, 
and  then  put  part  of  them  into  a  large  crucible, 
and  set  it  in  a  furnace,  where  it  may  undergo  a 

rong  heat.    When  the  part  of  the  matter  that 


was  first  put  into  the  omeible  is  heated  red  lio^ 
throw  in  the  rest  gradually,  and  if  the  crucible 
will  not  contain  the  whole,  pour  part  of  the  melted 
matter  out  on  a  moistened  stone,  or  marble,  and 
having  made  room  in  the  crucible,  put  in  the  rest, 
and  let  it  continue  there  likewice  till  it  be  red 
hot  Pour  it  out  then  as  the  other,  and  after- 
wards put  the  whole  into  an  earthen  or  very  clean 
iron  pot,  with  10  pts.  of  water,  aud  heat  it  over 
the  fire,  till  the  siUts  be  entirely  melted.  Let  it 
then  be  taken  off  the  fire,  stand  till  it  is  cold,  and 
afterwards  filter  it  through  paper  in  a  pewter  col- 
ander. When  it  is  filtered,  return  the  fluid  af^ain 
into  the  pot,  and  evaporate  the  salt  to  dryness, 
which  Irill  then  be  as  white  as  snow,  the  nitre 
having  burnt  all  the  combustible  matter  that 
remained  in  the  pearlash  after  its  former  calci- 
nation. 

To  Poliah  Opiieal-glaeeee, 
The  operation  of  polishing  optic-glasses,  after 
being  properly  ground,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
points  of  the  whole  process.  Before  the  polish- 
ing is  begun,  it  is  proper  to  stretch  an  even,  well- 
wrought  piece  of  linen  over  the  tool,  dusting  upon 
it  some  very  fine  tripoli.  Then  taking  the  glass 
in  the  hand,  run  it  round  40  or  60  times  upon  the 
tool,  to  take  off  the  roughness  of  the  glass  about 
the  border  of  it.  This  cloth  is  then  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  glass  to  be  polished  upon  the  na- 
ked tool,  with  a  compound  powder,  made  of  four 
parts  tripoli  mixed  with  one  of  fine  blue  vitriol, 
6  or  8  grains  of  which  mixture  are  sufficient  for 
a  glass  5  in.  broad.  This  powder  must  be  wetted 
with  8  or  10  drops  of  dear  vinegar  in  the  middle 
of  the  tool,  being  first  mixed  and  softened  thor* 
oughly  with  a  very  fine  small  muller.  Then>  with 
a  nice  brush,  having  spread  this  mixture  thinly 
and  equably  upon  the  tool;  take  some  very  fine 
tripoli,  and  strew  it  thinly  and'  equably  upon  the 
tool  so  prepared,  after  which  take  the  glass  to 
be  polished,  wiped  very  clean,  and  apply  it  on 
the  tool,  and  move  it  genUy  twice  or  thriee  in 
a  straight  line  baekw^ds  and  forwards;  then 
take  it  off,  and  observe  whether  the  marks  of  the 
tripoli,  sticking  to  the  glass,  are  equably  spread 
over  the  whole  surface;  if  not,  it  is  a  sign  that 
either  the  tool  or  glass  is  too  warm,  in  which  ease 
wait  awhile  and  try  it  again,  till  the  glass  takes 
the  tripoli  everywhere  alike.  Then  begin  to  pol- 
ish boldly,  there  being  no  danger  of  spoiling  the 
figure  of  the  glass,  which  in  the  other  case  would 
infallibly  happen. 
To  Purify  Pearlaekfor  ike  manufa^ure  ^  Mirrore, 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  best  pearlash,  and 
dissolve  it  in  4  times  its  weight  of  water  boil* 
ing,  which  operation  may  be  best  performed  in 
a  pot  of  oast  iron.  When  they  are  dissolved,  let 
the  solution  be  put  in  a  clean  tub,  and  suffered  to 
remain  there  24  hours  or  longer.  Let  the  clear 
part  of  the  fiuid  be  then  decanted  off  from  the 
dregs  or  sediment,  and  put  back  into  the  iron  pot, 
in  which  the  water  must  be  evaporated  away  till 
the  salts  be  left  perfectly  dry  again.  They  should 
then,  if  not  used  immediately,  be  kept  in  stone 
jars,  well  secured  f^om  moisture  and  air,  till  such 
time  as  they  are  wanted. 

Great  care  should  be  always  taken  in  this  treat- 
ment of  the  salts  to  keep  the  iron  pot  thoroughly 
clean  from  rust,  which  would  give  a  yellow  tinge 
to  the  glass,  not  to  be  removed  without  greatiy  in- 
juring it 

To  Omamemt  all  kinde  of  Qlau  in  fmitaticn  <^ 
£ugraving,  etc 

The  method  heretofore  known  for  engraving  on 
glass,  has  been  by  means  of  a  machine  with 
wheels,  of  different  tubstanoes,  which  have  been 
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tmplojed  with  s&nd,  etc,  to  grind  off  some  parta 
of  the  fp^faoe  of  the  glass  which  is  to  be  engraved 
on,  and  then  by  means  of  grinding  and  polishing 
different  parts  on  the  roagh  surface,  the  different 
figures  are  formed  aeeording  to  the  designs  given. 
By  this  invention,  instead  of  grinding  or  taking 
off  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  pat- 
entee lays  on  an  additional  surface  or  coating  of 
glass,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which,  when  sub- 
jected to  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  will  incorporate 
with  the  glass  to  be  operated  upon,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  similar  to  that* which  has  hitherto 
1>een  obtained  by  means  of  grinding.  When  it  is 
required  to  ornament  glass,  then,  previously  to  the 
heat  being  applied,  with  an  etching  or  engraving 
tool  sneh  parts  are  to  be  taken  out  as  will  produce 
the  required  effect,  and  that  in  a  much  superior 
way  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  usual  mode  of 
grinding,  polishing,  etc  The  materials  used  are 
to  be  melied  in  a  crucible,  or  other  pot,  and  they 
are  to  be  made  up  in  the  same  manner  as  if  used 
for  the  making  of  the  best  flint-glass,  broken 
glass,  or,  as  it  is  usually  denominated,  **  oullitt," 
being  the  principal  ingredient  in  it.  Several  mix- 
tures are  given,  of  which  the  first  is  160  parts  of 
oollitt,  10  of  pearlash,  40  of  red-lead,  and  10  of 
arrenoc 

The  second  is  120  parts  of  oullitt,  160  of  red- 
lead,  00  of  sand,  and  60  of  borax. 

The  third  is  70  parts  of  red-lead,  22^  of  sand, 
and  410  of  oaloined  borax. 

When  these  are  subjected  to  such  a  heat  ai  to  be 
thereby  completely  fused,  take  equal  parts  of  each 
mixture  and  grind  them  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  mixed  with  a  menstruum 
proper  for  coating  the  glass. 

The  menstruum  oonsists  of  1  part  of  refined  loaf 
sugar  dissolved  in  2  parts  of  pure  water,  to  which 
is  added,  at  the  time  of  mixing  the  powder,  about 
i  part  of  common  writing-ink ;  the  effect,  we  are 
told,  produced  by  this  addition  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, used  in  a  small  quantity  by  the  glass- 
makers  in  making  their  best  flint-glass,  because 
without  such  an  addition  the  specimens  would  be 
of  a  cloudy  or  milky  appearance.  A  quantity  of 
this  menstruum  is  used  suflBcient  to  render  the 
ground-mixture  of  a  proper  oonsistenoe  for  laying 
on  with  a  thin,  smooth  surface  '  When  the  coat- 
ing or  mixture  is  thus  prepared,  the  glass  is  to  be 
ooated  by  means  of  a  oamers- hair  brush,  or  squir- 
rel's-foot,  etc.  It  is  then  to  be  exposed  to  a  heat 
sufficient  to  produce  a  semi-vitrification  of  the 
eoaty  surface,  and  to  incorporate  it  with  the  sub- 
stance or  body  of  glass  so  coated.  But  the  heot 
must  not  be  carried  higher  than  this,  because  in 
that  case  a  complete  vitrification  would  ensue,  and 
the  desired  effect  of  having  a  surface  in  imitation 
of  the  rough  surface  produced  by  grinding  would 
not  be  obtained ;  the  article  must,  under  such  cir- 
eamstances,  be  re-coated  and  submitted  again  to 
the  fire.  If,  after  the  coating  has  been  applied, 
any  borders,  cyphers,  or  oUier  ornaments,  are 
wanted  to  be  executed  thereon,  then,  previously  to 
the  heat  being  applied  with  an  etching  or  engra- 
ving tool,  such  parts  of  the  coated  surface  must 
be  chased  out  as  will  produce  the  desired  effect, 
after  which  the  requisite  degree  of  heat  is  to  be 
applied. 

This  invention  Is  not  only  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of  glass- 
ware on  which  the  common  methods  of  engraving 
have  been  practised,  but  may  be  applied  to  win- 
dow-glass and  plate-glass  of  eveiy  description,  in 
plaoe  of  grinding  for  the  purpose  of  making  win- 
dow-blinds. It  is  also  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  produce  beautiful  specimens  of  art  for  the  win- 
dows of  altar-pieces,  librariei^  mascun^  ooach- 


windows,  and  for  the  glass  used  in  ornamental 
buildings  of  all  descriptions.  This  invention  has 
another  advantage  over  the  common  method  of 
the  work  wearing  much  cleaner  than  the  work  of 
ground  glass,  the  surface  of  which  being  fractured 
by  the  action  of  the  wheel,  etc.,  is  therefore  liable 
to  gather  dirt  on  the  rough,  unpolished  parts  of 
the  borders,  etc. 

To  make  the  Bologna  PkxaL 
The  Bologna,  or  philosophical  phial,  is  a  f  mall 
vessel  of  glass  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled, 
open  at.  the  upper  end,  and  rounded  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  made  so  thick  at  the  bottom  that  it  will  bear 
a  smart  blow  against  a  hard  body  without  bienk- 
ing,  but  if  a  little  pebble  or  pieoe  of  fiint  is  lei 
faU  into  it,  it  immediately  cracks,  and  the  bottom 
falls  into  pieces,  but  unless  the  pebble  or  fiint  is 
large  and  angular  enough  to  soraioh  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  it  will  not  break- 
To  make  Prince  Rupert e  I^fopt. 
Prince  Kupert's  drops  are  made  by  letting  drops 
of  melted  glass  fall  into  cold  water ;  the  drop  as- 
sumes by  that  means  an  oval  form,  with  a  tail  or 
neck  resembling  a  retort.  They  possess  this  sin- 
gular property,  that  if  a  small  portion  of  the  tail 
is  broken  off,  the  whole  bursts  into  powder,  with 
an  explosion,  and  a  considerable  shock  is  commn* 
nicated  to  the  hand  that  grasps  it. 

To  Break  Olaea  in  any  Required  Way, 
Dip  a  piece  of  worsted  thread  in  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, wrap  it  round  the  glass  in  the  direction 
required  to  be  broken,  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
thread,  or  apply  a  red  hot  wire  round  the  glass, 
and  if  it  does  not  immediately  crack,  throw  cold 
water  on  it  while  the  wire  remains  hot.  By  this 
means  glass  that  is  broken  may  often  be  fashioned 
and  rendered  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

QLASS    AND  PASTES  TO  IMITATB    PRB- 
CI0U8  STONES. 

The  Beet  and  Hardeet  Olaee  for  Beeeiving  Colore, 

No,  1. 

Take  of  the  Best  sand,  cleansed  by  washing,  IS 
lbs. ;  of  pearlash,  or  fixed  alkaline  salt,  purified 
with  nitre,  7  lbs. ;  of  saltpetre,  1  lb. ;  and  of  borax, 
ilb. 

The  sand  being  first  reduced  to  powder  in  a 
glass  or  flint  mortar,  the  other  ingredients  should 
be  put  to  it,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  by  pound- 
ing them  together. 

^efi  Olaee,  but  not  eo  Hard,  No.  2. 

Take  of  the  white  sand,  cleansed,  12  lbs. ;  of 
pearlash,  purified  with  saltpetre,  7  lbs. ;  of  nitre, 
1  lb. ;  of  borax,  i  lb. ;  and  of  arsenic,  4  os. 

Proceed  as  in  the  last ;  but  if  the  glass  be  re- 
quired to  melt  with  yet  less  heat,  1  lb.  of  borax 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  i  lb.,  and  1  lb.  of  com- 
mon salt  may  be  added.  But  this  last  is  apt  te 
make  the  glass  more  brittle,  which  is  an  injury 
done  to  such  as  is  to  be  cut  into  very  small  pieces, 
and  ground  with  so  many  angles  in  the  figure,  in 
imitation  of  jewels. 
Soft  Olaee  or  Paete/or  Receiving  Colore,  No.  8. 

Take  of  white  sand,  cleansed,  6  lbs. ;  of  red- lead, 
3  lbs.;  of  purified  pearlash,  2  lbs.;  and  of  nitre, 
lib. 

Proceed  with  the  mixture  as  with  the  foregoing. 

Olaee  or  Paete,  Softer  t\an  the  above.  No.  4. 

Take  of  white  sand,  cleansed,  6  lbs. ;  of  red-lead 
and  purified  pearlash,  each  8  lbs. ;  of  nitre,  1  lb. ; 
of  borax,  i  lb. ;  and  of  arsenic,  8  oi. 

This  is  very  soft  and  will  fuse  with  a  Tory  gentle 
heati,  but  requires  some  time  to  become  clear,  os 
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Meount  of  the  artenio.  It  may  eyen  be  prepared 
and  (inged  in  a  oommon  fire  without  a  fumaoe,  if 
the  pot«  containing  it  can  be  surrounded  by  burn- 
ing coals,  without  danger  of  their  falling  into  it. 
The  borazp  being  a  more  ex  pensive  ingredient 
than  the  others,  may  be  omitted  where  a  some- 
what greater  heat  can  be  applied,  and  the  glass  is 
not  intended  for  very  nice  purposes,  or  1  lb.  of 
oommon  salt  may  be  substituted  in  its  plaee;  but 
the  glass  will  be  more  dear  and  perfect,  and  flree 
itself  much  sooner  from  bubbles,  where  the  borax 
is  used. 

This  glass  will  be  rery  soft,  and  will  not  bear 
much  water,  if  employed  for  rings,  buckles,  or 
such  imitations  of  stones  as  are  exposed  to  much 
nibbing;  but  for  ear-rings,  ornaments  worn  on 
the  breast,  or  such  others  as  are  but  seldom  put 
on,  it  may  last  a  considerable  time. 

In  all  these  soft  compositions  care  should  be 
taken  that  part  of  the  sand  be  not  left  unvitrified 
In  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  as  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, for  in  that  ease  the  glass,  abounding  too 
much  with  salt  and  lead,  will  not  bear  the  air, 
but,  being  corroded  by  it,  will  soon  contract  a 
mistiness  and  specks  in  the  surface,  which  will 
entirely  efiace  all  the  lustre  of  the  paste. 

Hard  Ola-  of  a  full  Blue  CoUr.  No.  1. 

Take  of  the  composition  of  hard  glass,  No.  1  or 
3,  10  lbs. ;  safTre,  6  dr. ;  and  of  manganese,  2  dr. 
Proceed  as  with  the  above. 

If  this  glass  be  of  too  deep  a  color,  the  propor- 
tion  of  the  zaffre  and  manganese  to  the  glass  may 
be  diminished ;  and  if  it  verge  too  much  on  the 
purple,  to  which  cast  it  will  incline,  the  manganese 
should  be  omitted.  If  a  very  cool  or  pure  blue  be 
wanted,  instead  of  the  manganese,  half  an  ounce  of 
calcined  copper  may  be  used,  and  the  proportion 
of  ia£fre  diminished  by  one-half. 

PasU  of  a  Full  Blu€  Color,  No,  2. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  paste.  No.  1  or  2, 
10  lbs.,  and  proceed  as  with  the  foregoing. 

Bard  Qlat  Betembltng  the  Sappkirtf  No,  8. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  bard  glass.  No.  I 
or  2,  10  lbs. ;  of  saffre,  3  drs.  and  1  scr. ;  of  pur- 
ple of  Cassius,  1  dr.    Proceed  as  with  the  above. 

Cheaper  Hard  OUue/or  Beeembling  the  Sapphire, 

No,  4. 

As  the  foregoing,  only,  instead  of  the  purple  of 
Cassius,  use  2  drs.  and  2  scr.  of  manganese. 

If  this  be  well  managed,  the  color  will  be  very 
good,  and  the  glass,  when  set  and  out,  will  not  be 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  true  sapphire ;  but 
the  preceding  will  be  a  finer  color,  as  there  is  a 
foulness  in  the  tinge  of  the  manganese,  which  will 
always  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the  effect  of 
brighter  colors,  when  with  them. 

Paete  Beeembling  the  Sapphire,  No,  6. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  paste,  No.  3  or  4> 
and  proceed  as  with  the  foregoing. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  bestow  the  expense  of 
coloring  paste  with  the  gold,  and  it  is  therefore 
more  expedient^  in  the  case  of  suohi  to  use  the 
•ther  method. 

Hard  Olaee  and  Paete  for  S(n)phire,  by  meant  qf 

Smalt,  No,  6. 

Take  of  the  compositions  for  hard  glass  and 
paste,  any  quantity,  and  mix  with  them  one-eighth 
of  their  weight  of  smalt,  the  brightest  and  most 
inclining  to  purple  that  can  be  procured. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  give  a  more  purple  tinge, 
manganese  may  be  added  in  the  proportion  re- 
quired. 


Hard  Olaee  Beeembling  Hagle  Marine,  No.  7. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  hard  glass.  No.  1  or 
2, 10  lbs. ;  of  oxide  of  copper,  highly  calcined  with 
sulphur,  3  01.,  and  of  laffre,  1  scr.  Proceed  as 
with  the  foregoing. 

Paete  for  Eagle  Marine,  No,  S. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  paste.  No.  1  or  J, 
10  lbs.,  and  proceed  as  with  the  above. 

Hard  Olaee  of  a  Oold  or  Yellow  Color,  No.  1. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  hard  glass.  No.  1  or 
2,  10  lbs.,  but  omit  the  saltpetre,  and  for  eveiy 
pound  add  1  os.  of  calcined  borax,  or,  if  that  do 
not  render  the  glass  sufficiently  fusible,  2  os. ;  of 
red  tartar,  the  deepest  color  that  can  be  procured, 
10  OS. ;  of  manganese,  2  os. ;  of  soft  oharooaly  2 
drs.    Proceed  as  with  the  rest. 

Paete  of  a  Oold  or  Yellow  Color,  No.  2. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  paste,  No.  3  or  4» 
prepared  without  the  saltpetre,  10  lbs. ;  of  coleo- 
thar,  strongly  calcined,  l|  oi.  Proceed  as  with 
the  others. 

The  crude  tartar  and  the  charcoal  most  not  be 
used  where  lead  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
glass,  and  the  nitre  may  be  spared,  because  the 
yellow  tinge,  given  to  the  glass  by  the  lead,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  nitre  is  used,  is  no  detriment 
in  (his  case,  but  only  adds  to  the  proper  color. 
This  color  may  also  be  prepared  by  crude  anti- 
mony, as  well  as  the  colcothar,  but  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  managed,  and  not  superior  in  its  effect. 

Hard  Olaee  Beeembling  the  Topaz,  No,  3. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  hard  glass,  No.  1  or 
2, 10  lbs.  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  gold-colored 
hard  glass.    Powder  and  fbse  them  together. 

As  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  color  of  the 
topas,  some  being  a  deeper  yellow,  and  others 
slightly  tinged,  the  proportions  of  the  yellow  glasp 
to  the  white  may  be  accordingly  varied  at  pleaaor^ 
the  one  here  given  being  for  the  deepest. 

PoMte  Beeembling  the  Topaz,  No,  4. 

This  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner  aa  tha 
preceding,  but  the  saltpetre  may  be  omitted  in  the 
original  composition  of  the  glass,  and  for  the  re- 
semblance of  the  very  slightly  colored  topazes  nei« 
ther  the  gold-colored  paste  nor  any  other  tinging 
matter  need  be  added,  that  of  the  lead  being  sufil- 
cient,  when  not  destroyed  by  the  nitre. 

Olaee  Beeembling  the  Chryeolite,  No.  6. 
Take  of  the  composition  for  hard  glass.  No.  1  or 
2,  10  lbs. ;  of  colcothar,  ft  drs.    Proceed  as  with 
the  above. 

Paste  Beeembling  the  Chryeolite,  No.  6. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  paste,  No.  3  or  4, 
prepared  without  saltpetre,  10  lbs. ;  and  of  ooloo- 
thar,  6  drs.    Proceed  as  with  the  rest 

Hard  Olaee  Beeembling  the  Emerald,  No.  1.     • 
Take  of  the  composition  for  hard  glass,  No.  1  or 
2,  9  lbs. ;  of  oxide  of  copper,  3  os. ;  and  of  preeipi- 
tated  oxide  of  iron,  2  drs. 

Paete  Beeembling  the  Emerald,  No,  2. 
Take  of  the  composition  for  paste.  No.  1  or  ^ 
and  proceed  as  with  the  above;  but  if  the  saltpetre 
be  omitted  in  the  preparation  of  the  paste,  a  leaa 
proportion  of  the  iron  will  serve.  * 

Hard  Olaee  of  a  Deep  and  very  Bright  PwpU 

Color,  No,  1. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  hard  glass,  Na  1  or 
2, 10  lbs. ;  of  saffre,  6  drs. ;  of  pnrple  of  Cassia^ 
1  dr.    Proceed  as  with  the  rest 

Hard  Olaee  of  a  Deep  Purple  Color,  No,  2. 

Take  of  the  oomposition  for  hard  glas^  No.  1  or 
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if  10  lbs. ;  of  mangftnese,  1  oc. ;  and  of  uffre,  \  os. 
Proceed  as  with  the  other. 

Pa9ie  of  a  Detp  Purple  Color^  No,  8. 
Take  of  the  eompositioii  for  pastes,  No.  S  or  4, 
10  lbs.,  sod  treat  them  as  the  foregoing. 
Hard  Qlan  of  ike  Color  of  ike  AmttkyeL  No.  4. 
Take  of  the  composition  of  hard  glass.  No.  1  or 
3y  10  lbs. ;  of  manganese,  1|  oi. ;  and  of  saffre,  1 
dr.    Proceed  as  with  the  rest. 

Pu9te  of  ike  Color  of  ike  Atnetkyet,  No.  6. 
Take  of  the  composition  for  paste,  No.  1  or  2, 10 
lbs.,  and  treat  it  as  the  preceding. 

Paeie  Retmhliu^  tke  Diamond, 

Take  of  white  sand,  0  lbs.;  of  red4ead,  4 
lbs.;  of  pearlash,  purified  as  aboye  directed,  3 
lbs. ;  of  nitro,  2  lbs. ;  or  arsenic,  6  ox. ;  and  of 
manganese,  1  scr.  Proceed  as  with  the  others,  bnt 
eontinne  the  fasion  for  a  considerable  time  on  ao- 
eonnt  of  the  large  proportion  of  arsenic. 

If  this  composition  be  thoroaghljr  Titrified,  and 
kept  free  from  babbles,  it  will  ht  very  white,  and 
baye  a  very  great  lustre ;  but  if,  on  examination, 
it  appears  to  incline  to  yellow,  another  scruple  or 
more  of  the  manganese  may  be  added.  It  may  be 
rendered  harder  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of 
lead,  and  increasing  that  of  the  salts,  or  fusing  it 
with  a  very  ctrong  fire;  but  the  diminution  of  the 
proportion  of  lead  will  make  it  have  less  of  the 
lustre  of  the  diamond. 

Hard  OUtet,  Perfectly  Black, 

Take  of  the  composition  for  hard  glass,  No.  1  or 
S,  10  lbs. ;  of  saffre,  1  os. ;  of  manganese  and  of  col- 
oothar,  strongly  calcined,  each,  7  drs.  Proceed  as 
wiUi  the  rest 

Paete,  Perfectly  Black. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  paste,  No.  1  or  2, 
prepared  with  the  saltpetre,  10  lbs. ;  of  saffre,  1 
OS. ;  of  manganese,  0  drs. ;  and  of  colcothar,  5  drs. 
Proceed  as  with  the  others. 

White  OpaqHe  Olaee,  No.  1. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  hard  glass,  No.  1  or 
3,  10  lbs.;  of  horn,  ivory,  or  bone,  calcined  per- 
fectly, white,  I  lb.    Proceed  as  with  the  others. 
Paeie  of  a»  Opaque  Wkiteneee,  No.  2. 

Take  of  the  composition  No.  3  or  4, 10  lbs.,  and 
make  the  same  addition  as  to  the  above. 

Olaee  of  an  Opaque  Wkiteneee  Formed  by  Areenie, 

No.  3. 

Take  of  flint-glass  10  lbs.,  and  of  very  white 
arsenic,  1  lb.  Powder  and  mix  them  thoroughly, 
by  grinding  them  together,  and  then  fuse  them 
with  a  moderate  heat  till  they  be  well  incorpor- 
ated, but  avoid  liquefying  them  more  than  to 
make  a  perfect  union. 

This  glass  has  been  made  in  great  quantities, 
and  has  not  only  been  formed  into  a  variety  of 
different  kinds  of  vessels,  but,  being  very  white 
and  fusible  with  a  moderate  heat,  has  been  much 
Qsed,  as  a  white  ground,  fur  enamel  in  dial-plates, 
and  other  pieces  which  have  not  occasion  to  go 
several  times  into  the  fire  to  be  finished.  It  will 
not,  however,  bear  repeated  burnings,  nor  a  strong 
heat  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  when  ap- 
plied tg  this  purpose,  without  becoming  transpa- 
rent, to  which  likewise  the  smoke  of  a  coal  fire 
will  also  greatly  contribnte;  but  it  answers  the 
end  very  well  in  many  oases,  though  even  in  those, 
enamel  of  the  same  degree  of  whiteness  would  be 
preferable,  as  this  is  always  brittle,  and  of  less 
firm  and  tenacious  texture. 
Hard  Olaee,  or  Paete,  Formed  by  Calx  of  Tin  or 
Antimony,  No.  4. 

Take  of  any  of  the  compositions  for  hard  glass 


or  pastes,  10  lbs ;  of  oxide  of  tin  (commonly  called 
putty),  or  of  antimony,  or  tin  calcined  by  means 
of  nitre,  1|  lbs. ;  mix  them  well  by  grinding  them 
together,  and  then  fuse  them  with  a  moderate  heat. 
The  glass  of  this  kind  made  with  the  oonposi* 
tion  for  pastes,  differs  in  nothing  ftrom  whita 
enamel,  but  in  the  proportion  of  the  calx  of  tift 
and  antimony. 

Semi-traneparent  Wkite  Olaee  and  Paeie  Beeemh^ 
ling  tke  Opal,  No,  6. 

Take  of  any  of  the  compositions  for  hard  glass 
or  paste,  10  lbs. ;  of  horn,  bone,  or  ivory,  calcined 
to  a  perfect  whiteness,  ^  lb.  Proceed  as  with  tba 
rest. 

This  white  hard  glass  is  much  the  same  with 
the  German  glass  formerly  brought  here  in  por- 
ringers, cream  pots,  vinegar  cmets,  and  other  such 
pieces,  of  which  we  fluently  meet  with  the 
remains. 

Fine  Bed  Olaee  Beetmhling  tke  Buhy,  No,  1. 

Take  of  the  hard  glass.  No.  1  or  2,  1  lb.  of  the 
purple  of  Cassius,  3  drs.  Powder  the  glass,  and 
grind  the  calx  of  gold  afterwards  with  it  in  a  glass, 
flint,  or  agate  mortar,  and  then  fuse  them  togethef. 

This  may  be  made  of  a  stronger  or  more  diluted 
color,  by  varying  the  proportion  of  the  gold,  in 
adjusting  which  proper  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  application  of  the  glass  when  made;  for  where 
this  glass  is  set  in  rings,  bracelets,  or  other  dose 
work,  where  foils  can  be  used,  a  great  saving  may 
be  made  with  regard  to  the  color  of  it,  without 
much  injury  to  the  effect;  bnt  for  ear-rings,  or 
other  purposes  where  the  work  is  set  transpHrent, 
a  full  strong  color  should  be  given,  which  may  be 
effected  by  the  proportions  directed  in  the  com- 
position. 

Paete  Reeembling  tke  Buby,  No.  2. 

Take  of  the  paste  No.  3  or  4>  1  lb.  and  of  calx 
caffei,  or  precipitation  of  gold  by  tin,  2  drs.  Pro- 
ceed in  the  mixture  as  with  the  above. 

This  will  be  equally  beautiful  with  the  abovo, 
and  defective  only  in  softness ;  but  as  that  greatly 
takes  away  the  value  for  some  purposes,  such  as 
is  appropriated  to  them  may  be  tinged  in  a  ohei^iMr 
manner  by  the  following  means. 

A  Cheaper  Paete  Beeembling  tke  Buby,  No.  3. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  paste.  No.  3  or  4, 
of  glass  of  antimony,  each  i  lb.,  and  of  purple  of 
Cassius,  l^dr.    Proceed  as  with  the  others. 

This  will  be  considerably  cheaper,  and  will  have 
much  the  same  effect,  except  that  it  recedes  more 
from  the  crimson  to  the  orange. 

Hard  Olaee  Beeembling  tke  Oamet,  No.  4. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  hard  glass.  No.  1  or 
2, 2  lbs. ;  of  glass  of  antimony,  1  lb. ;  of  manganese^ 
and  of  purple  of  Cassius,  each  1  dr. 

This  composition  is  very  beautiful,  but  too  ex- 
pensive, on  account  of  the  gold,  for  the  imitation 
of  garnets  fur  common  purposes ;  on  which  account 
the  following  may  be  substituted. 

Hard  Olaee  Beeembling  tke  Oamet,  No.  5. 

Take  of  the  composition.  No.  1  or  2, 2  lbs. ;  of 
the  glass  of  antimony,  2  lbs. ;  and  of  manganese 
2  dr. 

If  the  color  be  found  too  dark  and  purple  Im 
either  this  or  the  preceding  composition,  the  pro* 
portion  of  manganese  mast  be  diminished. 

Paete  of  tke  Color  of  Oamet,  No.  6. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  pastes  No.  1  or  1^ 
and  proceed  as  with  the  above. 

Hard  Olaee  Beeembling  tke  Vinegar  Oamet,  No.  7, 

Take  of  the  composition.  No.  1  or  2,  2  lbs. ;  of 

glass  of  antimony,  1  lb. ;  of  ooloothar,  h  os>    Mix 
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tte  oolootbar  with  the  nnoolored  giftis,  and  ftise 
them  together  till  the  mass  be  perfectly  tmnspa- 
nnt,  then  add  the  glass  of  antimony,  powdered, 
•tirring  the  miztnre  with  the  end  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  and  continue  them  in  the  heat  till  the  whole 
M  perfectly  incorporated. 

Potfe  BtitmhliMg  the  Vinegar  Garnet,  No.  8. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  paste,  No.  3  or  4, 
and  proceed  as  with  the  foregoing. 

Fietitiont  or  Counterfeit  Lapit  Laxulu 

Take  of  any  of  the  preceding  compositions  for 
bard  glass,  or  pa«te,  10  lbs. ;  of  calcined  bones, 
hoin,  tit  ivory,  |  lb.;  of  saffre,  1  oa.  Fuse  the 
unotilored  composition  with  the  saffre  and  man- 
ganese, till  a  yery  deep  transparent  bine  glass  be 
prodiieed.  The  mass  being  cold,  powder  it,  and 
mix  it  with  the  calcined  matter,  by  grinding  them 
together.  After  which  fuse  them  with  a  moderate 
beat  till  they  be  thoroughly  incorporated,  and 
then  form  the  melted  mass  into  cakes,  by  pouring 
it  on  a  clean  bright  plate  of  copper  or  iron. 

Another, — If  it  be  desired  to  have  it  veined  with 
gold,  it  may  be  done  by  mixing  the  gold  powder 
with  an  equal  weight  of  calcined  borax,  and  tem- 
pering them  with  oil  of  spike,  by  which  mixture, 
the  cakes  being  painted  with  such  veins  as  are 
desired,  they  must  be  put  into  a  furnace  of  a 
moderate  heat,  and  the  gold  will  be  cemented  to 
the  glass  as  firmly  as  if  the  veins  had  been  natural. 

Another, —  If  the  counterfeit  lapis  lasuli  be  de- 
sired of  a  lighter  hue,. the  quantity  of  saffre  and 
manganese  must  be  diminished ;  or,  if  it  be  re- 
quired to  be  more  transparent,  that  of  the  cal- 
cined horn,  bone,  or  ivory,  should  be  lessened. 

To  make  Olau  BeeembHing  Bed  Cornelian, 

Take  of  the  composition  for  bard  glass,  No.  1 
or  2,  2  lbs. ;  of  glass  of  antimony,  I  lb. ;  of  eol- 
•othar,  2  os. ;  and  of  manganese,  1  dr. 

Fuse  the  glass  of  antimony  and  manganese  with 
the  other  glass  firsi  together,  and  then  powder 
them  well,  and  mix  them  with  the  colcothar,  by 
grinding  them  together,  and  afterwards  fnse  the 
mixture  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  they  are  incorpo- 
rated, but  the  heat  must  not  be  continued  longer 
than  is  absolutely  required  to  form  them  into  a 
Yitreous  mass. 

If  it  be  desired  to  have  the  composition  more 
transparenti  part  of  the  colcothar  must  be 
omitted. 

Patte  RMemhling  the  Bed  Cornelian, 

Take  of  the  oomposition  for  paste.  No.  1  or  2, 
8  lbs. ;  and  proceed  as  with  the  above. 

Hard  Olaee  Betomhling  White  Cornelian, 

TaJce  of  the  oomposition  for  hard  glass,  No.  1 
or  2,  2  lbs. ;  of  yellow  ochre,  well  washed,  2  dr. ; 
and  of  calcined  bones,  each  1  os.  Mix  them  well 
by  grinding  them  together,  and  fuse  them  with  a 
gentle  heat  till  the  several  ingredients  bo  well  in- 
oorporated  in  a  vitreous  mass. 

Paete  Beeemhling  White  Cornelian, 

Take  of  the  composition  for  pastes,  No.  1  or  2, 
1  lb.,  and  proceed  as  with  the  foregoing. 

Hard  Olat$  or  Paste  Beeembling  the  TVtr^otse    . 

Stone, 

Take  of  the  composition  for  blw)  glass  or  paste. 
No.  7  or  8  (being  those  resembling  the  eagle  ma- 
rine), 10  lbs. ;  of  calcined  bone,  or  ivory,  ^  lb. 
Powder  and  mix  them  well,  and  then  fuse  them 
in  a  moderate  heat  till  they  are  thoroughly  incor- 
porated. 

If  the  color  be  not  so  deep  as  may  be  desired,  a 
4mall  proportion  of  smalt  may  be  added. 


Brown  Vtnetinu  Glnee  with  Gold  Spangfea. 

Take  of  the  composition  for  hard  gla^s,  No.  2t 
and  the  composition  for  paste,  No.  1,  each  5  lbs,., 
and  of  colcothar,  1  os.  Mix  them  well,  and  faso 
them  till  the  iron  be  perfectly  vitrified,  and  have 
tin|;ed  the  glass  of  a  deep  transparent  yellow 
brown  color.  Powder  this  glass,  and  add  to  it  2 
lbs.  of  powdered  glass  of  antimony,  and  mix  them 
well  by  grinding  them  together.  Take  part  of 
this  mixture  and  rob  into  it  80  or  100  leaves  of 
Butch  metal ;  and  when  the  particles  of  the  leaX 
seem  sufficiently  divided,  mix  the  powder  con- 
taiofing  it  with  the  other  part  of  the  glafts.  Fnse 
the  whole  then  with  a  moderate  heat  till  tho 
powder  runs  into  a  vitreous  mass,  fit  to  be  wrought 
into  any  of  the  figures  or  vessels  into  whieh  it  ia 
usually  formed ;  but  avoid  a  perfect  liquefaction, 
because  that  destroys,  in  a  short  time,  the  equal 
diffusion  of  the  spangles,  and  vitrifies,  at  least, 
part  of  the  matter  of  whieh  they  are  composed, 
converting  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  traaspareni 
olive-oolored  glass. 

TO  PAINT  AND  STAIN  GLASS  AND  POR- 
CELAIN. 


To  paint  vpon  glass  is  an  art  whieh  has 
rally  appeared  difiioult ;  yet  there  is  no  represent 
tation  more  elegant  than  that  of  a  messotinto 
painted  in  this  manner,  for  it  gives  all  the  softness 
that  can  be  desired  in  a  picture,  and  is  easy  to 
work,  as  there  are  no  outlines  to  draw,  nor  any 
shades  to  make. 

The  prints  Are  those  done  in  meatotinto;  for 
their  shades  being  rubbed  down  on  the  glasa,  tho 
several  lines,  which  represmit  the  shady  part  of  any 
common  print,  are  by  this  means  blended  together, 
and  appear  as  soft  and  united  as  in  any  dnwing 
of  Inaian-ink. 

Provide  such  mossotintos  as  are  wanted ;  cut  olT 
the  margin  ;  then  get  a  piece  of  fine  orown-glaf  s, 
the  sise  of  the  print,  and  as  fiat  and  free  from  knots 
and  scratches  as  possible;  clean  the  glass,  and  lay 
some  Venice  turpentine,  quite  thin  and  smooth,  on 
one  side,  with  a  brush  of  hog's  hair.  Lay  the  print 
flat  in  water,  and  let  it  remain  on  the  surface  till  it 
sinks,  it  is  then  damp  enough ;  take  it  oarrfolly 
out,  and  dab  it  between  some  papers,  that  no 
water  may  be  seen,  yet  so  as  to  be  damp. 

Next  lay  the  damp  print  with  its  face  uppermost 
upon  a  flat  table ;  then  hold  the  glass  over  it,  with- 
out touching  the  turpentine,  till  it  is  exactly  even 
with  the  print,  let  it  fall  gently  on  it.  Press  the 
glass  down  carefully  with  the  fingers  in  several 
parts,  so  that  the  turpentine  may  stick  to  the  print; 
after  which  take  it  up,  then  holding  the  glass  to- 
wards you,  press  the  prints  with  the  fingers,  from 
the  centre  towards  the  edges,  till  no  blisters  re- 
main. 

When  this  is  done,  wet  the  back  of  the  paint  with 
a  sponge,  till  the  paper  will  rub  off  with  the  fingers; 
then  rub  it  gently,  and  the  white  paper  will  roll  off, 
leaving  the  impression  only  upon  the  glass;  then 
let  it  dry,  and,  with  a  earners  hair  pencil,  dipped 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  wet  it  all  over,  and  it  wUl  bo 
perfectly  transpiirent,  and  fit  for  painting. 

Improved  Method, 

The  first  thing  to  bo  done,  in  order  to  paint,  or 
stain  glass  in  the  modem  way,  is  to  design,  and 
even  color  tho  whole  subjeot  on  paper.  Then 
choose  such  pieces  of  glass  as  are  clear,  even,  and 
smooth,  and  proper  to  reeeivo  the  several  parts. 
Proceed  to  distribute  the  design  itself,  or  the  pa- 
per at  is  drawn  on,  into  pieces  suitable  to  those  of 
the  glasa ;  always  taking  care  that  the  glasses  may 
join  in  the  contours  of  the  figures,  and  the  folds  of 
the  draperies;  that  the  carnations  and  other  fines 
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parts  may  ii»tb«  impaiiied  by  the  lead  with  which 
the  pieces  are  to  be  joined  together.  The  distri- 
bution being  ma#,  maric  all  the  glasses,  as  well 
mm  papers,  that  thej  may  be  known  again  ,*  which 
done,  apply  erery  part  of  the  design  npon  the  glass 
intended  fur  it ;  and  copy  or  transfer  the  design 
upon  this  glass  with  the  blaek  color  dilated  in 
^m-water,  by  tracing  and  following  all  the  lines 
and  strokes  that  appear  throagh  the  glass,  with  the 
point  of  a  pencil. 

When  these  strokes  are  well  dried^  which  will 
be  in  about  2  days  (the  work  being  only  in  black 
and  white),  give  it  a  slight  wash  over  with  urine, 
l^um-arabio,  and  a  little  black;  and  repeat  this 
several  times,  according  as  the  shades  are  desired 
to  be  heightened,  with  this  precaution,  never  to 
apply  a  new  wash  till  the  former  is  sufficiently 
dried.  This  done,  the  lights  and  risings  are  giyen 
by  rubbing  off  the  color  in  the  respective  places 
with  a  wooden  point,  or  by  the  handle  of  the 
pencil. 

The  colors  are  vsed  with  gum- water,  the  same 
as  in  painting  in  miniature,  taking  care  to  apply 
them  lightly,  for  fear  of  effacing  the  outlines  of 
the  design :  or  even,  fur  the  greater  security,  to 
apply  them  on  the  other  side;  especially  yellow, 
which  is  very  pernicious  to  the  other  colors,  by 
blending  therewith.  And  here  too,  as  in  pieces  of 
black  and  white,  particular  regard  must  silways  be 
bad  not  to  lay  color  on  color,  till  such  time  as  the 
former  is  well  dried. 

When  the  painting  of  all  the  pieces  is  finished, 
they  are  carried  to  the  furnace  to  anneal,  or  to 
bake  the  colors. 

Color*  Proper  (o  Paint  with  Upon  Olan, 

The  several  sorts  of  colors,  ground  in  oil  for  this 
purpose,  may  be  had  at  all  the  color-shops,  etc 

White9. — FUke  white,  podium* 

Black*. —  Lampblack,  ivory-black. 

Brown*. —  Spanish  brown,  umber,  spmee  ochre, 
Dntch  pink,  orpiment. 

Bine*. —  Blue  bice,  Pmssian  blue. 

Bed*. — Rose-pink,  Termilioui  red-lead,  Indian- 
red,  lake  cinnabar. 

Yellow*. — English  pink,  mastibot,  Bnglish  ochre, 
Baunders  blue,  smalt. 

Green*. — Verdigiia,  terra  vert,  verditer. 

The  ultramarine  for  blue,  and  the  carmine  for 
led,  are  rather  to  be  bought  in  powders,  as  in  that 
state  they  are  less  apt  to  dry ;  and  as  the  least  tint 
of  these  will  give  the  picture  a  cast,  mix  up  what 
is  wanted  for  present  use  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
nut-oil  upon  the  pallet  with  the  pallet- knife. 

Then  lay  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  the  table, 
and  taking  the  picture  in  the  left  hand,  with  the 
turpentine  side  next  you,  huld  it  sloping  (the  bot- 
tom resting  on  the  white  paper),  and  all  outlines 
and  tints  of  the  prints  will  be  seen  on  the  glass; 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  lay  on  the  colors  pro- 
per for  the  different  parts,  as  follows : 

To  U*e  the  Color*, 

As  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture  open,  lay 
the  lighter  colors  first  on  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
print,  and  the  darker  over  the  shaded  parts;  and 
having  laid  on  the  brighter  colors,  it  is  not  mate- 
rial if  the  darker  sorts  are  laid  a  little  over  them ; 
for  the  first  color  will  hide  those  laid  on  after- 
wards.   For  example : 

Bed*. —  Lay  on  the  first  red-lead,  and  shade 
with  lake  or  carmine. 

Yellow*. —  The  lightest  yellow  may  be  laid  on 
first,  and  shaded  with  Butch  pink. 

Blue*. —  Blue  bice,  or  ultramarine,  used  for  the 
lights,  may  be  shaded  with  indigo. 

ffreen*. —  Lay  on  verdigris  first,  then  a  mixture 


of  that  and  Dutch  pink.  This  green  may  Va 
lightened  by  an  addition  of  Butch  pink. 

-When  any  of  these  are  too  strong,  they  may  be 
lightened,  by  mixing  white  with  them  upon  tie 
pallet;  or  darken  them  as  much  as  required  by 
mixing  them  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  saaia 
color. 

The  colors  must  not  be  laid  on  too  thick;  but 
if  troublesome,  thin  them  before  using  them,  with 
a  little  turpentine  oiL 

Take  care  to  have  a  pencil  for  each  color,  and 
never  use  that  which  has  been  used  for  green,  with 
any  other  color  without  first  washing  it  well  with 
turpentine-oil,  as  that  color  is  apt  to  appear  pre- 
dominant when  the  colors  are  dry. 

Wash  all  the  pencils,  after  using,  in  tnrpentine- 
oil. 

The  glass,  when  painted,  must  stand  3  or  4  dayi 
free  from  dust  before  it  is  framed. 

To  Draw  on  Ola**, 

Grind  lampblack  with  gum-water  and  some  oom- 
mon  salt  With  a  pen  or  hair-pencil,  draw  tha 
design  on  the  glass,  and  afterwards  shade  and 
paint  it  with  any  of  the  following  compositions : 

Color  for  Ground*  on  OUue, 

Take  iron-filings  and  Dntch  yellow  beads,  eqoal 
parts.  If  a  little  red  cast  is  wanted,  add  a  little 
copper  filings.  With  a  steel  muller  grind  these 
together  on  a  tli'ck  and  strong  copper  plate,  or  on 
porphyry.  Tltim  add  a  little  gum  Arabic,  borax^ 
common  salt,  and  clear  water.  Mix  these  with  a 
little  fluid,  and  put  the  composition  in  a  phial  for 
use. 

When  it  is  to  be  nsed  there  is  nothing  to  do  but, 
with  a  hair  pencil,  to  lay  it  quite  flat  on  the  design 
drawn  the  day  before ;  and  having  left  this  to  dry 
also  for  another  day,  with  the  quill  of  a  turkey, 
the  nib  unsplit,  heighten  the  lights  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  crayons  on  blue  paper.  Whenever 
there  are  more  coats  of  the  above  composition  put 
one  upon  another,  the  shade  will  naturally  be 
stronger ;  and  when  this  is  finished,  lay  the  colors 
for  garments  and  complexions. 

To  Prepare  Lake  for  Glaee, 

Orind  the  lake  with  water  impregnated  with 
gum  and  salt;  then  make  use  of  it  with  the  brush. 
The  shading  is  operated  by  laying  a  double,  treble^ 
or  more  ooats  of  the  color,  where  it  is  wanted 
darker. 

Blue  Purple  for  the  tame. 

Make  a  compound  of  lake  and  indigo,  ground 
together  with  gum  and  salt  water,  and  use  it  af 
directed  in  the  preceding  article. 

Green. 

Mix  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  gamboge 
ground  together  as  above. 

Yellow, 
Qrind  gamboge  with  salt  water  only. 

WhUe. 
Heighten  much  the  white  parts  with  a  pen. 

To  Trane/er  Engraving*  on  Gla**. 
Metallic  colors  prepared  and  mixed  with  fat  oil, 
are  applied  to  the  stamp  on  the  engraved  plat^. 
Wipe  with  the  hand  in  the  manner  of  the  printers 
of  colored  plates;  take  a  proof  on  a  sheet  of  silver 
paper,  which  is  immediately  transferred  on  the 
tablet  of  glass  destined  to  be  painted,  being  careful 
to  turn  the  colored  side  against  the  glass;  it  ad- 
heres to  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  copy  is  quite  dry, 
take  off  the  superflnons  paper  by  washing  it  with 
a  sponge ;  there  will  remain  only  the  color  trans- 
ferred to  the  glass ;  it  is  fixed  by  pusing  the  glaaa 
through  the  ovens. 
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Tho  baaef  of  all  tbe  colon  enployed  in  painting 
on  glaaa,  are  oxidized  metaliio  eabatanoeB. 

In  painting  on  glaaa,  it  ia  neoesiary  that  the 
Blatter  should  be  very  transparent 

To  Pr^jfore  MUaiUo  Oxides  and  PneipitatM  of 

Gold. 

A  Bolntion  of  gold  in  aqna-regia,  wbioh  is  eva- 
porated  to  dryness^  leaTes  gold,  wbioh  is  nsed  for 
glass,  onainel,  and  porcelain  gilding;  or  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  with  green  vitriol  dissolved 
in  water,  a  similar  powder  is  produced.  This  pow- 
der  is  mixed  with  some  essential  oil,  as  oil  of  spike, 
and  calcined  borax,  and  the  whole  made  to  adhere 
to  the  mr/aee  >of  ike  glof  by  a  solution  of  gum 
Arabic.  It  is  then  applied  with  a  fine  pencil,  and 
burnt  in  under  a  muffle. 

To  Prtpav  Oxide  of  CobaU, 
When  regulus  of  cobalt  is  exposed  to  a  moderate 
fire  in  the  open  air,  it  calcines ;  and  is  reduced  to 
a  blackish  powder. 

This  oxide  vitrifies  with  vitrifiable  matters  and 
forms  beautiful  blue  glasses.  Cobalt  is,  at  present, 
the  only  substance  known  which  has  the  property 
of  furnishing  a  very  fine  blue  that  is  not  changed 
by  the  most  intense  heat. 

To  Prepare  Zaffre, 

Zaffire  Is  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  for  painting  pottery 
ware  and  porcelain  of  a  blue  oolnr.  Brei^  the  co- 
balt with  hammers  into  pieces  abunf  the  size  of  a 
ben's  egg;  and  the  stony  gangue,  with  such  other 
foreign  matters,  separate  as  much  as  possible. 
Pound  the  chosen  mineral  in  stamping  mills,  and 
■ifl  it  through  brass- wire  sieves.  Wa»h  off  the 
lighter  parts  by  water,  and  afterwards  put  it  into 
a  large  flat-bottomed  arched  furnace  resembing  a 
baking-oven,  where  the  flame  of  the  wood  rever- 
berates upon  the  ore,  which  stir  occasionally,  and 
turn  with  long-handled  iron  hooks  or  rakes ;  and 
the  process  is  to  be  continued  till  its  fumes  cea«e. 
The  oven  or  furnace  terminates  by  a  long  hori- 
sontal  gallery,  wbioh  serves  for  a  chimney,  in 
which  the  arsenic,  naturally  mixed  with  the  ore, 
sublimes.  If  the  ore  contains  a  little  bismuth,  as 
this  semi-metal  is  very  fusible,  collect  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  cobalt  remains  in 
the  state  of  a  dark  gray  oxide,  and  is  called  zaffre. 
This  operation  is  continued  four,  or  even  nine 
hours,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore.  The 
roasted  ore  being  taken  out  from  the  furnace,  such 
parts  as  are  concreted  into  lumps,  pound  and  sift 
afiresh.  Zaffre,  in  commerce,  is  never  pure,  being 
mixed  with  two,  or  rather  three  parts  of  pow- 
dered flints.  A  proper  quantity  of  the  best  sort 
of  those,  after  being  ignited  in  a  furnace,  are  to 
be  thrown  into  water,  to  render  them  friable  and 
more  easily  reduced  to  powder;  which,  being 
tilted,  is  mix^  with  the  zaffre,  according  to  the 
before-mentioned  dose;  and  tbe  mixture  is  pot 
into  casks,  after  being  moistened  with  water.  This 
oxide,  fused  with  3  parts  of  sand  and  1  of  potassa, 
forms  a  blue  glass  which,  when  pounded,  sifted, 
and  ground  in  mills'  (included  in  large  casks), 
forms  emalt. 

The  blue  of  laffre  is  the  most  solid  and  fixed 


of  all  tbe  colors  employed  in  ritrification.  It 
suffers  no  change  from  the  moat  violent  fire.  It 
is  successfully  employed  to  giv^  shades  of  blue  to 
enamels,  and  to  crystal-glass  made  in  imitation 
of  opaque  and  transparent  precious  stonea;  as 
the  lapis  lazuli,  the  turquoise,  the  sapphire^  said 
others. 

Pwrfle  of  Caeeitie, 

Dissolve  some  pure  gold  in  nitro-mnriatie  aald  I 
add  either  acid  or  metal,  until  saturation  tskkea 
place.  Now  dissolve  some  pure  tin  in  the  aasaa 
kind  of  acid;  observe  the  same  point  of  saturation 
as  with  the  gold,  and  pour  it  into  the  solution  of 
gold.  A  purple  powder  will  be  precipitated,  wbiell 
must  be  collected  and  washed  in  distilled  water. 

This  beautiful  purple  color,  as  before  meotioned, 
is  extremely  useful  to  enamellers  and  to  glaaa- 
stainers. 

When  brought  into  fusion  with  a  dear,  traaa- 
parent  glass,  it  tinges  it  of  a  purple,  red,  or  vtolat 
color.  Hence  the  method  of  making  false  rabiaa 
and  garnets. 

To  Paint  Colored  Drawingt  om  Olaee, 

This  art  is  exercised  two  ways.  1.  Platea  of 
stained  glass  are  cut  into  the  shape  of  figures  and 
joined  by  leaden  outlines.  On  these  platea  n 
shading  is  afterwards  traced  by  the  painter,  which 
gives  features  to  the  face  and  folds  to  the  drapery. 

2.  Vitrifiable  colors  are  attached  to  plates  of 
whito  glass,  which  are  aftorwards  placed  in  tha 
oven,  and  thus  converted  into  a  transparent  enam- 
elling. The  first  sort  is  cheaper,  but  the  shading 
wears  off  by  the  insensible  corrosion  of  the  atmoa- 
pbere.  The  second  sort  defies  every  accident  ex- 
cept fracture ;  but  the  color  of  the  figures  suffers 
in  the  oven.  For  small  objects,  the  first  sort,  and 
for  large  objects,  the  second,  as  far  as  art  ia  con- 
cerned, seems  best  adapted. 

Flux  for  Staining  Olaee, 

1.  When  the  colors  nsed  are  not  affected  by 
lead,  100  parts  powdered  quarta,  125  red-lead,  50 
of  bismuth. 

2.  When  the  flux  is  required  free  from  lead,  100 
parts  quarts,  75  glass  of  borax,  12^  saltpetre,  12^ 
powdered  statuary  marble. 

Colore  for  Staining  Olaee, 

To  fi  cwt.  of  flux  or  flint-glass  are  to  be  added 
as  follows : 

White  (soft),  24  lbs.  whito  arsenic,  fi  Iba.  anti- 
mony. 

White  (hard),  200  lbs.  putty-powder. 

Blue  (transparent),  2  lbs  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Aeure,  6  lbs.  protoxide  of  copper. 

Rub^t  4  01.  oxide  of  gold. 

Amethytt,  20  lbs.  oxide  of  manganese. 

(7oMiMOfi  Orange,  12  Ibe.  iron  ore,  4  lbs.  ozida 
of  manganese. 

Bmerald  Oreen,  12  lbs.  copper  scales  and  12  Iba. 
iron  ore. 

Oold  TopoM  (canary  glass),  S  lbs.  oxide  of  nra- 
nium. 

The  colors  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  the  glass  is  subjected.  The  whole  glass 
may  be  colored,  or  the  mixture  of  flux  and  oxida 
may  be  laid  on  the  inrfaoe,  and  then  Titrified. 
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Apotbkcarivs'  ireiglit  is  used  tbroaghout  this 
article.  In  case  of  liquids  the  abbreriation  oa, 
BignifieB  ilttidounee. 

COTTON, 

To  mak0  PyroocylinB  or  Qwi-eotton,  mitabU  for 

Pkotographie  Collodion, 

1.  By  n!tre  proeesB:  Oil  of  yitriol  (s.  g.  1'70), 
6  OS, ;  dried  nitrate  of  potash,  3|  os. ;  water,  1 
OS.  Mix  the  aoid  and  the  water  in  a  porcelain 
yessel,  and  add  the  pulverised  nitre,  gradually 
■iirring  with  a  glass  rod  until  the  lumps  disappear 
and  the  mixture  becomes  transparent  Place  a 
-thermtfmeter  in  the  mixture,  and  when  it  indicates 
between  145®  and  160®  Fahr.,  the  cotton  should 
be  immersed.  Take  60  grs.  of  olean  cotton,  and 
separate  it  into  10  or  12  bolls,  and  immerse  the 
bolls  separately,  and  leaving  the  whole  in  the  mix- 
tare  for  10  minutes.  Should  the  temperature  fall 
to  140®,  float  the  cup  on  boiling  Water,  and  main- 
tain it  between  140®  and  150®.  At  the  expiration 
of  10  minutes  lift  the  eotton  with  glass  rods,  and 
squeese  out  the  aeid  quickly  and  dash  the  mass 
into  a  large  vessel  of  dean,  cold  water,  sepa- 
rating the  mass  so  as  to  wash  it  thoroughly 
and  quickly.  Complete  the  washing  by  immer- 
aion  for  several  hours  in  running  water,  then 
spread  it  out  to  dry  spontaneously. 

2.  By  mixed  aeids :  Oil  of  vitriol  (s.  g.  1'845), 
18  OS.;  nitric  aoid  (s.  g.  1*457),  6  os.;  water,  5  os. 
Hiz  the  nitric  acid  and  water  in  a  porcelain  ves- 
sel, then  add  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  mix  thoroughly 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  cool  to  150®  Fahr.,  when 
immerse  the  cotton.  Take  300  grs.  of  clean  cot- 
ton, well  loosened,  and  immerse  piecemeal,  so  as 
to  saturate  thoroughly  with  the  acids.  Allow  the 
whole  to  remain  7  minutes,  after  which  time  lift 
it  out  with  the  rods  and  wash  it  precisely  as  di« 
veoted  in  last  process. 

Pkotographie  Collodion, 

Pure  alcohol  (s.  g.  *805),  10  os. ;  pure  ether 
(s.  g.  0*725),  20  OB. ;  prepared  cotton,  300  grs. 
Pour  the  alcohol  into  a  40  os.  glass  bottle,  add  the 
ootton,  and  shake  until  the  cotton  is  thoroughly 
wetted ;  then  add  the  ether,  shake  well  and  set 
away  in  a  cool,  dark  place  for  several  weeks  to 
settle.  Mark  "  Plain  Collodiom,*'  In  very  warm 
weather  increase  the  proportion  of  alcohol  by  ad- 
dition a  day  before  use  or  at  time  of  iodising, 

lodizBtB  for  Pkotographie  Collodion, 
Iodide  of  ammonium,  90  grs. ;  iodide  of  oad- 
mium,  90  grs. ;  bromide  of  ammonium,  40  grs. ; 
alcohol  (-810),  10  os. 

Or,  iodide  of  magnesium,  200  grs. ;  bromide  of 
cadmium,  50  grs.;  alcohol  (*810),  10  os. 

Pulverise  the  salts,  and  add  gradually  to  the  al- 
cohol, commencing  with  the  bromide;  shake  until 
eompletely  dissolved,  and  sot  Itway  in  a  dark  place. 
Mark  "lodiMing  Solution," 

To  lodtMe  Collodion, 

Plain  collodion,  3  os. ;  iodising  solution,  1  os. 
Mix  and  set  away  in  a  dark,  cool  place  12  hours 
before  using. 

Any  of  the  ordinary  iodides  or  bromides  can  be 
substituted  in  the  above  formuln. 

Senntiuing  Baths, 
For  positives:  Pure  re-crystallised  nitrate  of 
sUver  (437 gr.),  1  os. ;  pure  nitric  acid, 9  minims; 
alcohol,  2  drs.;   distilled  water,  10  os.;  iodids 


of  potassium,  1  gr.  Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver 
in  3  OS.  of  the  distilled  water,  add  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  shake  and  allow  to  settle;  test  for 
acidity  with  blue  litmus  paper,  and,  if  present, 
neutralise  carefully  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  When  neutral,  add  the  remaining  7  os. 
of  distilled  water,  filter  and  add  the  alcohol  and 
nitric  aoid,  and  the  bath  is  ready  for  use. 

For  negatives :  Pure  re-erystallised  nitrate  of 
silver,  1  os.;  glacial  acetic  acid,  5  minims;  alco- 
hol, 3  drs. ;  iodide  of  potassium,  1  gr. ;  distilled 
water,  10  os.  Dissolve  the  silver  in  3  os.,  and 
treat  precisely  as  for  bath  for  negatives,  observing 
that  it  is  to  be  acidified  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
place  of  nitric  aoid. 

These  baths  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  and 
always  show  an  acid  test  When  out  of  order,  boU 
for  a  few  minutes,  add  one-tenth  volume  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  restore  to  the  original  strengtJi 
by  adding  strong  solution  of  crystallized  nitrate 
of  silver  in  distilled  water,  and  acidifying  with 
the  proper  acids. 

Developera, 

For  positives :  1.  Pure  sulphate  of  iron,  1 50  grs.  j 
glacial  acetic  aoid,  0  fl.  drs. ;  water,  10  os. ;  nitrio 
acid,  2  minims.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in 
the  water,  and  add  the  acetic  and  nitrio  acid  and 
cork  tightly. 

2.  Sulphate  i)f  iron,  480  grs.;  nitrate  of  baryta, 
320  grs. ;  alcohol,  1  os. ;  nitrio  acid,  30  minims  | 
water,  10  os.  Powder  the  nitrate  ot  baryta  and 
dissolve  in  the  water  warmed;  when  dissolved, 
add  the  powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  stirring  for  a 
few  minutes;  filter,  and  when  the  liquid  l^omes 
cold,  add  the  nitrio  aoid  and  alcohol  separately. 
Bottle  and  cork  tightly. 

For  negatives  :  1.  Pyrogallio  acid,  10  grs. ;  gla- 
cial acetic  acid,  3  drs. ;  distilled  water,  10  os.  Dis- 
solve the  pyrogallio  acid  in  the  water,  add  the  gla- 
cial acetic  acid,  cork  tightly. 

2.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonium,  2  os.,  or 
sulphate  of  iron,  1^  os.;  glacial  acetic  acid,  ^ 
OS.,  or  acetic  acid  No.  8,  ij  os. ;  alcohol,  i  os. ; 
distilled  water,  10  os.  Add  to  the  distilled  water 
in  the  order  indicated,  the  iron-salt  to  be  first  dis- 
solved. In  warm  weather  this  developer  requires 
dilution,  and  must  be  washed  from  the  plate  tha 
instant  the  details  appear. 

Fixing  Solutions^ 

For  positives:  Cyanide  of  potassium,  120  grs.; 
nitrate  of  silver,  fi  grs.;  water,  10  os.  When 
this  solution  requires  mote  than  a  minute  or  two 
to  clear  the  picture,  add  a  small  Amount  of  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

[This  solution  is  highly  poisonous,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  unsound  skin,  nor  should 
the  fumes  be  breathed.] 

For  negatir^iis :  The  above  solution  of  cyanida 
of  potassiuiD  answers  very  well,  or  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  It  ,j. ;  water,  10  os. ;  ether,  30  minims. 

Strengthening  or  Tntenei/ging  Solutione 

Should  be  employed  after  the  picture  has  been  de- 
veloped, fixed  and  carefully  washed : 

Nitrate  of  silver,  200  grs.;  distilled  water,  10 
ounces. 

Or,  Bi-ohloride  of  meronry,  80  grs. ;  distilled 
water,  40  os. 

Cleanwg  th*  OUue  Platee, 
Before  washing  the  glasses,  each  square  should 
be  roughened  on  ths  edges  and  at  the  corners  by 
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BMDS  of  a  file,  whetstone,  or  a  sheet  of  emery* 
paper;  or  more  simply  by  drawing  the  edges  of 
two  plates  aorora  eaeh  other. 

A  oream  of  Tripoli  powder  and  spirits  of  wine, 
with  a  little  ammonia  added,  is  commonly  em- 
ployed. A  tuft  of  ootton  is  to  be  dipped  in  this 
niztare  and  the  glasses  well  nibbed  with  it  for  a 
few  minutes. 

After  wiping  the  glass  carefnlly,  complete  the 
process  by  polishing  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief, 
avoiding  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  hand.  Lea- 
there  may  be  used  instead  of  silk  for  the  final 
poliKhing;  they  must  be  first  beaten,  then  washed 
In  pure  water,  dried  in  the  sun  and  well  pulled 
out  until  they  are  soft  and  yielding.  Before  de- 
ciding that  the  glass  is  clean,  hold  it  in  an  angular 
position  and  breathe  upon  it. 

Other  modes  of  cleaning  glasses  have  been  re- 
eommended,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  residues  of 
eollodion  are  the  most  simple.  Add  a  fluidracbm 
of  water  to  the  ounce  of  collodion  until  the  pyroxy- 
line  begins  to  form  a  white  deposit  not  redi»solyed 
on  agitation .;  this  will  prevent  the  collodion  from 
evaporating  too  quickly.  Then  pour  a  little  upon 
the  glass  and  rub  with  a  tuft  of  wool  or  piece  of 
eambrie.  Clean  ofi"  with  a  second  piece,  and  fin- 
ish with  cloth  and  leathers  as  before;  no  water 
will  be  required. 

New  glass  plates  are  frequently  dotted  on  the 
lurface  with  little  gritty  particles,  which  consist 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  They  are  not  removed  by 
potash  or  any  alkali,  but  dissolve  readily  in  a  di- 
luted acid,  sueh  as  oil  of  vitriol,  with  about  four 
parts  of  water  added,  or  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Lea*»  Cleaning  Solution. 

Water,  1  pt ;  sulphurio  aoid,  i  oz. ;  bichromate 
potash,  i  OS.  The  glass  plates,  varnished  or 
otherwise,  are  left,  say  10  or  12  hours  or  as  much 
lor.ger  as  desired,  in  this  solution,  and  then  rinsed 
in  clean  water  and  wiped  or  rubbed  dry  with  soft 
white  paper.  It  removes  nitrate  of  silver  stains 
fh>m  the  fingers. 

Coating  the  Plate. 

When  the  collodion  is  properly  cleared  firom 
■ediment,  take  a  glass  plate,  previously  cleaned, 
and  wipe  it  gently  with  a  broad  oamers-hair  brush, 
in  order  to  remove  any  nartioles  of  dust  which 
may  have  subsequently  collected.  If  it  be  a  plate 
of  moderate  size  it  may  be  held  by  the  comers  in 
a  horizontal  position,  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand.  The  collodion  is  to  be 
poured  on  steadily  until  a  oirenlar  pool  is  formed 
extending  nearly  to  the  edges  of  the  glass, 


By  a  slight  inclination  of  the  plate  the  fluid  is 
made  to  flow  towards  the  comer  mark '4  I  in  the 
above  diagram,  until  it  nearly  touches  the  thumb 
by  which  the  glass  is  held ;  from  comet  1  it  passes 
to  comer  2,  held  by  the  forefinger;  from  2  to  3, 
and  lastly,  Ihe  excess  poured  back  into  the  bottle 
from  the  comer  marked  No.  4.  It  is  next  to  be 
held  over  the  bottle  for  a  moment  until  it  nearly 
eeases  to  drip,  and  then  by  raising  the  thumb  a  lit- 
tle the  direction  of  the  plate  is  changed  so  as  to 
give  a  rocking  movement,  which  makes  the  diag- 
onal lines  coalesce  and  prodnaes  a  smooth  snrfkoe. 


The  operation  of  coating  a  plate  with  eonodi<» 
must  not  be  done  hurriedly,  and  nothing  is  re- 
quired to  ensare  success  but  steadiness  of  hand 
and  a  sufliciency  of  the  fluid  poured  in  the  first  in- 
stance upon  the  plate. 

With  regard  to  the  time  which  oagbt  to  elapn 
between  coating  and  dipping,  observe  the  follow- 
ing: After  exposing  a  layer  of  eoUodton  to  the 
air  for  a  short  time,  the  greater  part  of  tbo  ether 
evaporates  and  leaves  the  pyroxyline  in  a  state  ia 
which  it  is  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  receiTOi  the 
impression  of  the  finger  without  adhering  to  iL 
This  is  termed  setting,  and  when  it  taken  place, 
the  time  has  come  for  snbmitting  the  plate  to  the 
action  of  the  bath. 

When  the  plate  is  ready,  rest  it  upon  the  glass 
dipper,  collodion  side  uppermost,  and  lower  it  into 
the  solution  by  a  slow  and  steady  movement  and 
let  it  remain  nntil  the  oily  appearance  on  the  aor- 
face  disappears. 

£xj}o$ure, 

A  fler  the  plate  has  been  taken  out  of  the  bath, 
it  should  be  exposed  and  developed  with  all  con- 
venient despatch,  otherwise  the  film  will  become 
partially  dry,  the  developing  solutions  will  not 
flow  easily,  and  the  negative  will  be  weak  and 
metallic 

Development, 

The  pyrogallic  acid  solution  having  been  pre- 
viously measured  out(abont  3  drs.  for  a  stereneeo- 
pic  plate  or  a  plate  5X4, 1  os.  for  a  9X7,  and  12 
drs.  for  a  plate  10X8),  hold  the  glass  in  the  hand 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  coating  it  with  eol- 
lodion,  and  flow  the  liquid  on  evenly. 

Development  vrith  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

This  reducing  agent  developes  the  pietvre  so 
rapidly,  when  the  collodion  contains  only  iodidey 
that  its  employment  requires  care.  The  solution 
should  be  thrown  on  to  the  plate  rather  qniekly, 
and  with  a  sweep.  In  the  oourse  of  a  few  seconds 
the  image  appears  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  liquid 
on  the  flim  shows  signs  of  commencing  turbidity. 
When  this  happens,  the  developer  mnst  be  poured 
off  immediately,  and  the  plate  washed  with  water, 
otherwise  the  shadows  will  be  misty  from  adhe- 
rent particles  of  silver.  Plates  developed  with  sul- 
phate  of  iron  may  be  farther  blackened  by  wash- 
ing the  film  and  pouring  over  it  a  20 -gr.  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  followed  by  a  second  applica- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron.  A  better  process,  how- 
ever, is  to  wssh  away  all  traces  of  the  iron  salt  by 
a  stream  of  water  applied  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  to  mix  the  ordinary  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Firing  and  Vamiehing  the  Itegative. 
Wash  the  film  gently  with  water,  and  pour  the 
solution  of  hyposulphite  on  and  off  until  the  whole 
of  the  iodide  has  been  cleared  away.  The  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  becomes  nearly  black  after  a 
time,  but  this  is  of  no  importance,  some  operators 
considering  that  even  a  preliminary  washing  to 
remove  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution  is  unnecessary. 
A  thorough  washing  after  the  hyposulphite  will 
be  essential.  After  the  negative  has  been  washed 
flow  it  over  with  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  stand 
it  on  clean  blotting-paper  to  dry ;  otherwise  dust 
will  ascend  the  film  by  capillary  action,  and  give 
an  appearance  as  if  impurities  had  drained  down 
from  above.  It  is  important  that  the  plate  should 
be  dried  by  artificial  heat  before  varnishing,  and 
the  negative  will  also  look  more  neat  if  a  damp 
cloth  Im  first  ran  along  the  edge  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  so  as  to  scrape  away  the  oollodion, 
and  leave  a  clear  margin  of  i  to  |  of  an  ineh  all 
round.  After  doing  so  remove  with  the  nail  or  a 
oamel't-hair  brash  any  loose  or  detached  particles 
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of  oollodion,  whiob  otherwise  nii^bt  be  washed  od 
to  the  image  by  the  varnish,  and  produce  a  spot. 

To  Adjntt  Camera  far  Chemical  Foent. 

Take  a  photograph  of  a  printed  sheet  with  the 
f^ll  aperture  of  the  portrait  lens,  the  central  letters 
1>eing  careFullj  foenssed  as  before.  Then  examine 
at  what  part  of  the  plate  the  greatest  amount  of 
distinctness  of  outline  is  to  be  found.  It  will, 
sometimes,  happen  that  whereas  the  exact  centre 
was  fooussed  visually,  the  letters  on  a  spot  mid- 
way between  the  centre  Rnd  edge  are  the  vharpe^t 
in  the  photogmph.  In  that  case  the  chemical 
focus  is  longer  thtin  the  other,  and  by  a  distance 
equivalent  to,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  of,  the 
space  tbrou(i;h  which  the  lens  has  to  be  moved,  in 
order  to  define  those  particulars  sharply  to  the  eye. 
,         Direct  Poeitivee  on  Glne», 

In  developing  a  glnss  positive,  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  should  be  flowed  evenly  over  the 
film,  and  in  some  quantity,  so  as  to  wash  off  a 
portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  sink. 

Pyrogallie  Acid  Developer, 
Forty  grs.  of  pyrogallie  acid  being  dissolved  in 
1  01.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  20  minims  added 
to  1  oz.  of  water  when  required  for  use.  The 
strong  solution  becomes  black  from  deeomposition 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  but  when  diluted  it 
has  only  a  faint  yellow  tint,  and  is  tolerably  effec- 
tive in  bringing  out  the  image.  In  place  of  acetic 
acid  strong  alcohol  may  be  used  as  a  solvent,  ^  a 
dr.  of  pyrogallie  aoid  being  dissolved  in  1  os.  of 
spirit,  and  20  minims  of  the  resnlting  liquid  added 
to  each  os.  of  acidified  water.  No  attempt  must 
bo  made,  however,  to  combine  acetic  acid  and 
spirit  in  one  solution,  since  abundance  of  acetic 
other  would  be  generated  by  so  doing.  These 
plans  of  preparing  a  concentrated  developer  are 
useful  for  a  few  weeks'  keeping,  but  are  not  reoom- 
mended  for  an  unlimited  time. 

To  Copjf  Enffraviifffs. 

To  photograph  a  full-sised  steel  engraving  on  a 
plate  not  larger  than  7X6  or  5X4,  is  a  very  simple 
operation,  and  no  special  directions  will  be  needed. 
Bomove  the  engraving  from  its  frame  (the  glass 
would  cause  irregular  reflection),  and  suspend  it 
vertically  and  in  a  reversed  condition,  in  a  good 
diffused  light,  placing  a  black  cloth  behind  it,  if 
any  bright  reflecting  surface  be  presented  to  the 
lens.  Point  at  it  a  camera  mounted  with  a  por- 
trait-lens, and  if  the  image  upon  the  ground  glass 
appears   misty  towards  the  edge,  make  a  dia- 

fhragm,  and  place  it  in  front  of  the  anterior  glass, 
nstead  of  a  portrait-lens  an  ordinary  view-lens 
may  be  used,  and  as  the  field  to  be  covered  is 
imall,  a  comparatively  large  diaphragm  will  suffice. 
Be  careful  not  to  over-expose  the  plate,  develop 
with  pyrogallio  acid,  and  fix  with  hyposulphite. 

Copying  Print*, 
The  additional  deposit  obtained,  as  above  de- 
scribed, will  often  be  found  snflicient,  and  when 
such  is  the  case  the  method  is  to  be  preferred,  be^ 
cause  the  half-tones  of  a  photograph  are  easily 
obliterated  by  too  much  intensifying.  In  the  case 
of  large  copies  of  maps  taken  with  orthosoopio 
lenses  of  long  focus,  the  iodine  method  proves  in- 
sufficient, and  the  fine  lines  of  the  drawing  become 
partly  obliterated  during  the  prolonged  develop- 
ment. In  such  a  case  it  is  advised  to  develop  the 
plate  only  partially  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  fix 
It  with  cyanide  of  potassium;  then  to  intensify 
twice  with  pyrogallie  acid,  citric  acid,  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  lastly  to  treat  the  plate  with  the  two 
following  liquids :  No  1.  Iodine,  6  grs. ;  iodide  of 
potassium,  12  grs. ;  water,  6  os.  No.  2*  Sulphide 
of  potassium,  1  4r.;  water,  6  os. 


Apply  No.  1,  either  in  the  yellow  room,  or  in  tbe 
daylight,  until  the  whole  of  the  image  is  converted 
into  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  deposit  appears  yel- 
low throughout.  Then  pour  water  on  the  image 
from  a  jug,  and  apply  No.  2,  which  must  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  the  yellow  color  changes  to 
a  deep  reddish-brown.  Lastly,  dry  the  plate,  and 
varnish  in  the  usual  way. 

Stereoeeopic  Pieturee, 
Photographs  for  the  refracting  stereoscope  are 
taken  with  small  lenses  of  about  4^  inches  focus.  , 
For  portraits  a  camera  may  advantageously  be 
fitted  with  two  double-combination  lenses,  of  1} 
inches  diameter,  exactly  equal  in  focal  length  and 
in  rapidity  of  action.  The  caps  are  removed 
simultaneously,  and  the  pictures  impressed  at  the 
same  instant.  The  centres  of  the  lenses  may  be 
separated  by  Z  inches,  when  the  camera  \9  placed 
at  about  6  or  8  feet  from  the  sitter.  Pictures  tatken 
with  binocular  camera  of  this  kind  require  to  be 
mounted  in  a  reversed  position  to  that  which  they 
occupy  on  the  glass,  or  a  psendoscopic  effect  will 
be  produced.  The  negatives  may  be  cut  in  half, 
the  right  half  being  printed  on  the  left  side,  or  the 
finished  prints  may  be  removed  before  mounting. 

Stereoeeopic  7Vafl«p<ireiict>«. 
Sensitive  films  prepared  by  RusseU's  Tannin 
Process.  Place  the  negative  and  the  prepared 
plate  in  contact,  and  squeeze  them  togeiher  in  an 
ordinary  pressure-frame;  not  too  strongly,  how- 
ever, or  it  will  probably  be  found,  after  throwing 
off  a  few  impressions,  that  the  negative  has  been 
scratched.  Lay  a  strip  of  black  velvet  behind  the 
sensitive  film  to  absorb  stray  light. 

Fixing  Bath. 

Take  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  1  os. ;  water,  6  os. 
Dissolve  without  filtering,  and  preserve  the  sola- 
tiou  in  a  stock-bottle  re^y  for  use. 


PAPER  PRINTS. 

Albuminined  Paper, 

Formula  1.  —  Take  of  chloride  of  Ammonium, 
200  grs.;  water  5  os. ;  albumen,  16  os. 

Chloride  of  barium  is  sometimes  used  in  salting 
paper,  instead  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  but  is 
contraindicated  when  the  alkaline  gold-toning 
process  is  adopted,  since  the  carbonate  of  soda 
would  throw  down  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the 
paper. 

When  pure  albumen  is  used  without  water,  from 
5  to  8  grs.  of  salt  to  each  ounce  will  be  suflScient. 
The  less  the  quantity  of  salt  the  warmer  the  color, 
but  it  must  not  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  injure  the 
contrast  and  depth  of  shadow  in  the  print. 

If  distilled  water  cannot  be  procured,  rain-water, 
or  even  common  spring-water,  will  often  answer 
the  purpose.  For  the  ^bumen  use  eggs  nearly 
fresh,  and  be  careful  that  in  opening  the  shell  the 
yolk  be  not  broken.  Each  egg  wUl  yield  about 
one  fluidounce  of  albumen. 

When  the  ingredients  are  mixed,  take  a  bundle 
of  quills  or  a  fork,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a  per- 
fect fVoth.  As  the  froth  forms  it  is  to  be  skimmed 
off  iind  placed  in  a  fiat  dish  to  subside.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  depends  very  much  upon  this 
part  of  the  process,  for,  if  the  albumen  be  not  thor- 
oughly beaten,  flakes  of  animal  membrane  will  be 
left  in  the  liquid,  and  will  cause  streaks  upon  the 
paper.  When  the  froth  has  partially  subsided 
transfer  the  liquid  part  to  a  tall  and  narrow  jar, 
and  allow  to  stand  for  several  hours,  that  the 
membranous  shreds  may  settle  to  the  bottom; 
then  pour  off  the  upper  dear  portioj,  which  wUl 
be  fit  for  use.  Albuminous  liquids  are  too  glutin- 
ous to  run  well  through  a  paper  filter,  and  are 
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bettor  cleared  by  wbridenoe.    Lower  the  paper  on 
the  liquid  bj  one  iteady  movement.  einceVif  a 
pause  be  made,  a  line  will  be  formed.     Sonie  pa 
per.  are  not  readily  wetted  by  the  albumen,  and 

■olution  of  bile,  or  a  fragment  of  the  prewired  ox- 
gall  aold  by  the  artists' tolormen,  will  bTfound  a 
useful  adjunct    Care  must  be  Uken,  howerer.  not 

t.^tiA""  •*««?' ^Vh''**""**"  ^"^  ^  rendered 

To  render  the  Paper  Senntive. 
This  operation  mast  be  condocted  by  the  light 
of  a  candle  or  by  yellow  light.  ^ 

Take  of  nitnto  of  silver,  60  grs.;  distilled  water, 
1  OE.     Prepare  a  soffloient  quantity  of  this  solu- 
tion, and  pour  it  out  into  a  porcelain  dish.    After 
It  has  been  a  short  time  in  use,  the  albumen,  dis- 
solved  out  of  the  papers,  will  cause  a  greasy  scum 
to  form  upon  the  liquid,  which,  if  allowod  to  re- 
mam,  produces  marble  aUins  upon  the  sensitive 
paper;  It  must  therefore  be  removed  by  folding  a 
strip  of  blotting-paper  the  exact  breadth  of  the 
dish  and  drawing  it  lightly  along  the  surface: 
lay  the  sheet  upon  the  solution  in  the  same  man^ 
ner  as  above  described  for  the  albumen.    Three 
minutes'  contact  will  be  sufficient  with  thin  paper, 
but  If  a  thick  paper  be  used  4  or  5  minutes  mVst 
be  allowed  for  the  decomposition.   The  papers  are 
raised  from  the  solution  by  a  pair  of  bone  forceps, 
or  common  tweexers  tipped  with  sealing-wax:  or 
a  pm  may  be  used  to  lift  up  the  comer,  which  is 
to  be  held  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  allowed 
to  dram  a  little  before  again  putting  in  the  pin. 
otherwise  a  mark  will  be  produced  upon  the  paper 
from  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.   When 
the  sheet  is  hung  up  a  small  strip  of  blotting-paper, 
suspended  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  paper,  will 
serve  to  drain  off  the  last  drop  of  liquid. 

Formula  2,—Preparation  of  Plain  Paper, 
THke  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  200  grs. :  citrate 
of  soda.  200  grs.  J  gelatine,  20  grs.;  water,  20  os. 
lo  prepare  the  citrate  of  soda  dissolve  112  grs  of 
citric  acid  in  20  ox.  of  water,  and  add  133  grs!  of 
the  dried  bicarbonate  or  sesquicarbonate  of  soda 
used  for  effervescing  draughts.     Supposing  the 
citric  acid  to  be  adulterated  with  UrUric  acid,  the 
above  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  would  be  too 
great,  and  free  alkaline  carbonate  would  then  re- 
main in  the  liquid  after  the  neutralization  was 
complete.     The  size  of  the  paper  would  be  liable 
to  suffer  in  such  a  case,  and  the  print  would  not 
be  clean  and  bright.    Excess  of  citric  acid,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  very  clean  pictures,  but  they  are 
too  pale  and  red,  without  depth  of  shadow.  Ama- 
teurs,  desirous  of  simplifying  the  formula,  may 
substitute  an  equal  weight  of  "  Rochelle  salt"  for 
the  citrate  of  soda.     This  substance  is  a  tartrate 
of  potash  and  soda,  and  is  sold  by  druggiste  in 
large  crystals.     Both  tartrates  and  citrates  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  red  and  warm 
tone  to  the  printe. 

Render  sensitive  by  floating  for  2  or  3  minutes 
npon  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  employed  for 
the  albuminized  paper. 

Formula  3. — Ammonio- Nitrate  Paper, 
This  is  always  prepared  without  albumen,  which 
is  dissolved  by  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver, 

Take  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  40  grs.;  gela- 
tine, 20  grs. ;  water,  20  oz.  Dissolve  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  and  filter  when  cold. 

Take  10  or  12  sheete  of  thin  Saxe  paper,  and, 
haying  marked  the  right  side,  immerse  them  bodily 
in  the  liquid.  1  by  1,  with  care  to  remove  air-bub- 
bles;  then  turn  the  bateh  over,  and  remove  them 
«ngly,  beginnmg  with  the  sheet  first  immersed 


Ea«h  paper  will  thus  b«  a  similar  length  of  tuM 
m  the  salting  liquid.  *  ^^ 

This  salting  solution  is  Tery  weak,  but  it  muat 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  papers  being  immersed 
will  take  up  a  large  quantity,  and  also  that  th« 
ammonio-nitrate  process  requires  lees  salt,  inas- 
much as  the  sUver  solution  is  to  be  laid  on  with  a 
brush. 

An  ammonio-nitrate  paper,  yielding  a  very  rich 
color.  IS  made  by  salUng  Towgood's  paper,  or  Pa- 
pier Saxe,  with  a  mixed  chloride  and  citrate  in 
quantity  exactly  one-half  of  that  advised  in  the 
last  page,  and  afterwards  sensitizing  it  with  an 
80  gr.  solution  of  ammonio-nitrate. 

Render  sensitive  by  a  solution  of  ammonio-ni- 
trate of  silver,  60  grs.  to  the  oz.  of  water,  prepared 
as  follows:  Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in^e- 
half  of  the  total  quantity  of  water;  then  take  a 
pure  solution  of  ammonia  and  drop  it  in  earefullr 
stirring  meanwhile  with  a  glass  rod.     A  bro,4' 
precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver  first  forms,  but  on  the 
addition  of  more  ammonia  it  is  redissolved.   When 
the  liquid  appears  to  be  clearing  up.  add  the  am- 
monia  very  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  incur  an  excess. 
In  order  still  further  to  secure  the  absence  of  free 
ammonia  it  is  usual  to  direct  that,  when  the  liquid 
becomes  perfectly  clear,  a  drop  or  two  of  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  added  until  a  sliirht 
turbidity  IS  again  produced.    Lastly,  dilute  with 
WRter  to  the  proper  bulk.    If  the  crystals  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  employed  contain  a  large  exoees  of 
free  nunc  acid  no  precipitate  will  be  formed  on 
the  first  addition  of  ammonia;  the  free  nitric  acid 
producing  nitrate  of  ammonia  with  the  alkali! 
keeps  the  oxide  of  silver  in  solution.     Prom  tb« 
presence  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  it  is  often  useless 
to  attempt  to  convert  an  old  nitrate  bath,  already 
used  for  sensitizing,  into  ammonio-nitrate.     Or 
dissolve  60  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ^  oa.  of 
water,  and  drop  in  ammonia  until  the  precipi- 
tated oxide  of  silver  is  exactly  redissolved;  then 
divide  this  solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver 
into  2  equal  parts,  to  one  of  which  add  nitric  acid 
cautiously,  until  a  piece  of  immeraed  litmus-paper 
IS  reddened  by  an  excess  of  the  ;icid ;  them  mU 
the  two  together,  fill  up  to  1  oz.  of  water,  and  filter 
from  the  milky  deposit  of  chloride  or  carbonate  of 
silver,  if  any  be  formed. 

Ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  should  be  kept  in  a 
dark  place,  being  more  prone  to  redueUon  than 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  ^^ 

To  Apply  the  Liquid, 
It  is  not  usual  to  float  the  paper  when  the  am. 
monio-nitrate  of  silver  is  used.    Brushes  ar«  man. 
ufactured  expressly  for  applying  sUver  solutions, 
but  the  hair  is  soon  destroyed  unless  the  brash  is 
J«5i  »^™P«»o«»y  «l««n.     Lay  the  salted  sheet 
upon  blotting-paper,  and  wet  it  thoroughly  br 
drawing  the  brush  first    lengthwise    and    then 
across.    Allow  it  to  remain  flat  for  a  minute  or  so. 
in  order  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution 
may  be  absorbed  (you  will  see  when  it  is  evenly 
wet  by  looking  along  the  surface),  and  then  pin 
up  by  the  comer  in  the  usual  way.     If.  on  drying. 
white  Ituet  appear  at  the  pointe  last  touched  by 
the  bruHh,  it  is  probable  that  the  paper  was  too 
highly  salted,  or  that  the  ammonio-nitrate  oon. 
tamed  free  ammonia. 

"Ammonio-nitrate  paper  is  more  prone  to  spcn- 
taneous  decomposition  than  either  albuminized  or 
plain  paper;  hence  it  cannot  be  kept  many  hoort 
after  sensitizing  without  taming  yellow. 

Toning  Bath, 
No.  1.    Solution  of  chloride  of  gold,   1   dr  • 
sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  10  grs. ;  distilled  water! 
6  oz.    No.  2.  Solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  1  dr  | 
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ordinary  phoipbate  of  soda,  SO  grt. ;  distilled  wa- 
ter, 2  ox. 

Examine  the  chloride  of  gold,  and  if  its  soln- 
tion  immediately  oolors  litmus-paper  of  a  bright 
red,  add  to  eaoh  grain  a  fragment  of  carbonate 
of  soda  about  the  siie  of  a  pin's  head. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  contains  a  grain 
to  each  fluidraehm  of  water,  and  will  keep  for  an 
nnlimited  time  without  appreciable  change,  pre- 
viously to  the  addition  of  Uie  carbonate  of  soda. 
Tbe  toning  baths,  however,  must  not  be  kept 
ready  mixed,  since  they  gradually  become  color- 
lees  and  eventually  lose  their  toning  properties  in 
great  measure.  A  useful  simplification,  substi- 
tuting measure  for  weight,  consists  in  having 
always  on  band  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  containing  20  grs.  to  the  oz. ;  or  for  the 
aecond  formula,  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda 
containing  40  grs.  to  the  oi.  Half  an  6b.  of  the 
alkaline  liquid  would  then  in  each  case  require  a 
fluidraehm  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold, 
Sknd  a  subsequent  dilution  with  water  to  the  full 
SLOnount  given  in  the  formula. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

Sensitive  papers  ought  not  to  be  exposed  in  the 
f^amo  until  they  are  quite  dry.  The  shutter  at 
tbe  back  of  the  frame  is  removed,  and  the  nega- 
tive laid  flat  upon  the  glass,  collodion-side  upper- 
most. A  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  is  then  placed 
upon  the  negative,  sensitive-side  downwards;  next 
oomes  a  layer  of  thick  felt ;  and  the  whole  is  then 
tightly  compressed  by  replacing  and  bolting  down 
the  shutter.  The  amount  of  pressure  required  is 
not  very  considerable,  but  if  the  springs  of  the 
frame  become  too  weak  after  a  time,  a  few  pieces 
of  mill-board  may  be  placed  beneath  them. 

The  time  of  exposure  to  light  varies  much  with 
the  density  of  the  negative  and  the  power  of  the 
actinic  rays,  as  influenced  by  the  season  of  the 
year  and  weather. 

If  the  exposure  to  light  has  been  correct  the 
print  appears  slightly  darker  than  it  is  intended 
to  remain.  The  toning  bath  dissolves  away  the 
lighter  shades,  and  reduces  the  intensity,  for  which 
allowance  is  made  in  the  exposure  to  light  A 
little  experience  soon  teaches  the  proper  point; 
but  muclk  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  toning 
bath,  and  albuminized  paper  will  require  to  be 
printed  somewhat  more  deeply  than  plain  paper. 
If,  on  removal  Arom  the  printing-frame,  a  pecu- 
liar spotted  appearance  is  seen,  produced  by  un- 
equal darkening  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  either 
the  nitrate  bath  is  too  weak,  the  sheet  removed 
from  its  surface  too  speedily,  or  the  paper  is  of 
inferior  quality. 

If,  in  the  exposure  to  ordinary  difHised  daylight, 
the  shadows  of  the  proof  became  very  decidedly 
coppery  before  the  lights  are  sufficiently  printed, 
the  negative  is  in  fault.  Ammonio-nitrate  paper 
highly  salted  is  particularly  liable  to  this  excess  of 
reduction,  and  especially  so  if  the  light  ispowerfuL 

Toninff. 

The  print  shovld  be  first  washed  in  common 
water  until  the  soluble  nitrate  of  silver  is  removed. 
This  is  known  to  be  the  case  when  the  liquid 
flows  away  clear ;  the  first  milkiness  being  caused 
by  the  soluble  carbonates  and  chlorides  in  the* 
water  precipitating  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Ten 
minutes  in  water  running  slowly  from  a  tap  will 
be  sufficient  to  cleanse  a  print  from  nitrate  of 
silver;  or  three  or  four  changes  in  a  dish,  pouring 
off  quite  dry  between  each  change.  It  is  an  ad- 
Yantage  to  finish  off  with  a  solution  of  salt  (2  grs. 
to  the  OB.).  Pour  the  toning  bath  out  into  a  flat 
dishf  aoi  put  the  prints  into  it  S  or  S  at  a  time,  | 


waving  the  dish  meanwhile  backwards  and  for« 
wards  to  secure  a  constant  movement.  Continue 
to  keep  the  prints  moving,  and  watch  the  changes 
in  color. 

If  the  prints  are  removed  as  soon  as  the  blue 
color  of  the  gold  is  seen,  they  will  usually  change 
in  the  fixing  balb  to  a  warm  shade  of  brown ;  but 
when  left  fur  2  or  3  minutes  longer  in  tbe  toning 
bath,  the  darker  tint  becomes  permanent. 

Firing. 
One  OS.  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  6 
01.  of  water  would  fix  two  batches  of  stereoscopic 
prints,  20  in  each  batch.  Allow  the  prints  to  re- 
main in  the  fixing  bath  for  20  minutes,  with  occa- 
sional movement,  after  which  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  dish  of  clean  water. 

Wa9hiug. 

It  is  essential  to  wash  out  every  trace  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  from  the  print,  if  it  is  to  be 
preserved  from  fading,  and  to  do  this  properly 
requires  care. 

Always  wash  with  running  water  when  it  can 
be  obtained,  and  choose  a  large  shallow  vessel 
exposing  a  considerable  surface  in  preference  to 
one  of  lesser  diameter.  A  constant  dribbling  of 
water  must  be  maintained  for  4  or  6  hours,  and 
the  prints  should  not  lie  together  too  closely,  or 
the  water  will  not  find  its  way  between  them. 

When  the  prints  have  been  thoroughly  washed, 
blot  them  off  between  sheets  of  porous  paper  and 
hang  them  up  to  dry. 

MomUing. 
Mount  the  proofs  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  in 
hot  water,  freshly  made;  gum- water,  prepared 
from  the  finest  commercial  gum,  and  free  from 
acidity,  may  also  be  used,  but  it  should  be  made 
very  thick,  so  as  not  to  sink  into  the  paper,  or 
produce  "  cockling  up"  of  the  cardboard  on  drying. 

Pontive  Printing  (y  Development. 

Negative  printing  processes  will  be  found  nseM 
during  the  dull  winter  months,  and  at  other  times 
when  the  light  is  feeble,  or  where  it  is  required  to 
produce  a  large  number  of  impressions  from  a 
negative  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  proofs, 
however,  as  thus  obtained,  are  not  equal  to  direct 
sun-prints  in  beauty  and  gradation  of  tone. 

Take  of  iodide  of  potassium,  120  grs. ;  bromide 
of  ammonium,  SO  grs. ;  water,  20  os. 

Float  the  paper  on  the  iodising  bath  until  it 
ceases  to  curl  up,  and  lies  flat  upon  the  liquid:* 
then  pin  up  to  dry  in  the  usual  way. 

Render  sensitive  upon  a  bath  of  aeeto-nitrate 
of  silver,  containing  80  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver 
with  30  minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  each  os. 
of  water. 

Place  the  dried  sheets  in  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive in  a  pressure  frame,  and  expose  to  a  feeble 
light.  About  30  seconds  will  be  an  average  time 
upon  a  dull  winter's  day,  when  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  paint  in  the  ordinary  way.  Develop 
by  immersion  in  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid.  After  the  picture  is  fully  brought  out,  wash 
in  cold  and  subsequently  in  warm  water,  to  re- 
move the  gallic  acid,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
would  discolor  the  hyposulphite  bath.  Fix  the 
print  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one 
part  to  two  of  water,  continuing  the  action  until 
the  yellow  color  of  the  iodide  disappears.  Wash 
thoroughly  in  plenty  of  water. 

Negative  Printing  Proeese  upon  Chloride  of  Silver, 
^  To  salt  the  papers,  prepare  the  following  solu- 
tion: Chloride  of  ammonium,  100  grs. ;  citric  acid, 
66  grs. ;  sesqnioarbouate  of  soda,  60  grs ;  gelatine, 
40  grs. ;  distUled  water,  20  oi.  Float  the  sheete 
for  1  minute  i  render  lensitiTe  upon  a  bath  ot 
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aeeto-nitrate  of  ailyer.  Take  of  nitrate  of  siWer, 
80  gn. ;  glacial  seetio  acid,  30  minims ;  water,  1 
oi.  Float  tbe  papers  upon  this  bath  for  8  min- 
utes, and  saspend  them  to  dry.  The  exposure  to 
light  is  eonducted  in  the  ordinarjr  printing  frame. 
The  developing  solution  is  preipared  as  follows : 
Gallio  acid,  2  grs.;  water,  1  os.  Filter  through 
bIott*ng-pRper,  to  remoye  floating  partioles,  whieh 
woul  1  prodaoa  spots  in  this  process ;  pour  the  so- 
lution of  gallic  acid  into  a  flat  dish,  and  immerse 
the  prints,  S  or  8  at  a  time,  moving  them  about, 
and  using  a  glass  rod  to  remove  air-bubbles ;  wash 
the  prints  for  several  minutes  in  1  or  2  changes 
of  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  gallic  acid  ,*  tone 
in  bath  of  chloride  of  gold  nnd  phosphate  of  soda; 
flx  in  hyposulphite,  and  wash. 

KUSSKLL'S  TANNIN  PROCESS,  MODIFIED. 

Cleaning  the  Plate. 

In  order  to  clean  the  plates,  make  a  stock  solu- 
tion of  2  OS.  of  bichromate  of  potash,  2  os.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  1  qt.  of  water  (a  green  quart 
wine-bottle  may  be  used).  Pour  the  solution  into 
ft  shallow  tray ;  soak  in  it  the  plates  to  be  cleansed, 
and  afterwards  wash  the  plates  in  water  and  dry 
them ;  then  pour  on  each  plate  a  small  quantity 
of  old  collodion ;  rub  it  all  over  the  plate  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton,  and  then  dean  it  ofi"  with  a  dry 
linen  cloth.  It  will  perfect  the  cleaning  if  the 
plate  be  dipped  in  pure  water  and  again  dried 
with  a  clean  linen  cloth.  The  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash solution  may  be  filtered  baok  into  the  bottle 
for  future  use. 

To  Goat  ike  Plate, 

1.  Cover  the  plate  with  a  bromised  ooHodion. 
Take  care,  in  all  oases,  gently  to  oscillate  on  run- 
ning ofi*  the  exoesa  of  collodion,  or  white  marks, 
visible  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  process,  will 
be  formed. 

2.  When  the  film  is  somewhat  fixed,  put  the 
plate,  by  the  aid  of  a  dipper,  in  »  well-bath  of  a 
60  gr.  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  let  it  remain 
in  the  solution  10  minutes. 

3.  Put  the  plate  in  a  well-bath  of  distilled 
water  until  what  are  called  the  **  greaay  "  marks 
disappear. 

4.  Put  the  plate  in  a  well-bath  of  a  10  gr.  so- 
lution of  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  cadmium,  or 
magnesium,  or  of  potassium.  It  may  be  best  to 
adopt  that  bromide  which  enters  into  tbe  prepa- 
ration of  the  collodion.  Let  the  plate  remain  in 
this  solution  about  1  minute.  Occasionally  filter 
this  bath  solution,  in  order  to  remove  the  excess 
of  bromide  of  silver  which  is  deposited  in  the 
bath.  Keep  a  stock  bottle  of  this  bromide  solu- 
tion to  supply  the  waste  drippings. 

5.  Put  the  plate  for  a  short  time  in  a  well- bath 
of  distilled  water. 

fi.  Wipe  the  baok  of  the  plate,  and  let  it  drain 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  place  it  in  a  well -bath 
of  10  or  15  grs.  of  tannin  to  the  os.  of  distilled 
water ;  let  the  plate  remain  in  this  solution  4  or  5 
minutes,  and  then,  on  removing  it  from  this  bath, 
let  it  rest  on  one  end,  to  dry.  When  dry,  it  is 
ready  for  the  camera,  and  it  will  keep  along  time. 
It  should  be  rapidly  and  evenly  dried,  and  a  stone 
bottle  of  hot  water  may  be  so  used  as  to  hasten 
the  drying.  Tannin  which  dissolves  most  easily 
in  water,  is  to  be  preferred.  Add  to  tbe  tannin- 
bath  3  or  4  drops  of  creosote,  and  it  will  keep 
clear.  A  little  experience  will  show  how  long  a 
time  the  plota  must  be  exposed  to  light  in  the 
CMinera.  It  will  be  best,  in  the  beginning,  not  to 
make  a  very  short  exposure;  harsh  pictures  are 
the  result  of  long  exposures,  and  soft  pictures 
»f  short  exposures  to  the  light     These  pl^es 


will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  exposure  in 
the  camera  without  being  fogged— even  for  10 
minutes. 

Developing, 

1.  The  film  sometimes  appears  to  be  in  a  rotten 
state,  and  to  crack  up  when  water  is  poured  on  it, 
This  will  not  happen  if  a  small  quantity  of  alco- 
hol be  added  to  the  water  solution  first  poured 
over  it. 

2.  Take  a  solution  of  2  gra  to  the  os.  of  water 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  add  to  it  some  alco* 
hoi,  and  flush  the  plate  with  it;  pour  this  off  into 
a  glass,  and  add  to  it  from  ^  gr.  to  1  gr.  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  in  solution,  and  pour  it  back  again  on 
the  plate.  This  picture  will  instantly  appear,  and 
the  details  may  be  allowed  to  eome  out  welL  Tlie 
image  will  not  be  dark. 

3.  Pour  off  the  alkaline  pyro-«olution,  and 
gently  wash  the  plate ;  add  a  few  drops  of  citrio 
acid  ( 1  or  two  grs.  of  citric  acid  to  the  os.  of  dis- 
tilled water) ;  pour  it  over  the  plate^  and  run  off; 
or  pour  an  acid  pyro-solution  over  the  plate  in- 
stead of  acid  solution  alone.  Again  gently  ponr 
distilled  water  on  the  plate,  and  run  it  off. 

4.  It  will  be  found  to  be  convenient  to  dissolve  I 
dr.  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  1  os.  of  aleohol,  and  to 
add  to  this  1  os.  of  distilled  water.  Use  I  dr. 
graduate,  and  16  minims  of  this  solution  will  give 
1  gr.  of  pyrogallic  acid ;  also  have  a  2  os.  bottle 
of  distilled  water  and  dissolve  in  it  2  drs.  of  eitrie 
acid;  8  minims  of  this  will  be  1  gr.  of  citric  acid. 
Have  also  an  os.  bottle  of  a  10  gr.  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver;  and  lastly,  have  at  hand  a  pint 
bottle  of  distilled  water,  1  or  2  glass  oz.  gradu- 
ates, and  3  or  4  developing-glasMS,  which  hold 
about  a  fluidounoe. 

6.  The  development  of  a  plate  is  completed  bj 
solutions  of  i  gr.  to  1  gr.  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
1  gr.  or  more  of  citric  acid  to  the  os.  of  water,  and 
the  addition  of  1  drop  to  3,  4,  or  more  of  the  It 
gr.  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  If  the  picture  it 
strongly  out  when  the  ammonia  is  washed  off,  let 
it  be  do»ed  with  an  excess  of  acid  silver;  if  feehlcy 
let  an  excess  of  pyrogallic  acid  be  used.  If  there 
be  a  sign  of  fogging  when  pushing  the  develop- 
ment with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  immecfi- 
ately  pour  off  the  developer,  gently  wash  the  plate 
and  flush  it  with  the  8  gr.  bromide  solution.  The 
image,  as  it  at  flrst  shows  its  strength  or  weak- 
ness, very  soon  teaches  the  manner  in  whieh  the 
plate  is  to  be  dealt  with. 

Lastly.  Gently  wash  the  plate,  flx  the  image 
with  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulnhite  of  soda, 
and,  when  the  picture  is  "cleared,"  wash  it  with 
distilled  or  common  water,  and  dry  it 

The  three  steps  which  have  made  the  tannin 
process  of  Major  Russell  simple,  clean,  and  cer- 
tain, are:  First,  the  use  of  the  bromide  bath; 
second,  the  use  of  the  tannin  bath,  and  third,  the 
use  of  the  acid  solution,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  pyrogallic  acid,  after  the  alkaline  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  washed  off,  not 
forgetting  the  mixture  of  some  alcohol  with  the 
first  application  of  water  to  the  film  on  the  de- 
velopment 

FOTHERGIl<L'S  DRY  PROCESS. 

*  The  directions  for  coating  and  dipping  in  thtf 
bath  are  the  same  as  for  "  Russell's  Process." 
After  removing  the  stereoseopie  niate  from  the 
nitrate  bath,  stand  it  vertically  on  blotting  paper 
and  allow  it  to  drain  as  long  as  it  would  be  re> 
quired  for  a  wet  plate^  wiping  the  baok  meanwhile 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Then  take  it  in  the  left  hand,  either  by  one 
oomer  or  with  the  pneomatio  holder,  and  having 


taupknot'3  and  thk  wothltttpr  pbocksses. 
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arranf^  the  yellow  light  po  that  it  falls  nicelj 
upon  the  sorfaoe  of  the  film,  hold  it  quite  level 
and  pour  on  ^  ox.  of  water,  wnving  it  backward! 
and  forwards.  It  should  not  be  poured  on  entirely 
at  one  spot^'or  too  mneh  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
would  be  displaced,  producing  a  circular  mark  of* 
imperfect  development.  As,  however,  a  vacant 
apnce  of  a  qunrter  of  an  inch  in  breadth  is  usually 
allowed  at  each  end  of  a  stereoscopic  plate,  this 
will  be  found  convenient  for  pouring  on  the  water, 
wrhieh  must  be  allowed  to  run  into  each  comer 
anttl  greasiness  has  disappeared.  It  will  proba- 
bly touch  the  fingers  by  which  the  plate  is  held, 
and  when  they  are  not  scrupulously  clean,  stains 
will,  in  consequence,  result  After  pouring  away 
the  water  (which  ought  then  to  measure  at  least  3 
drs.  if  the  operation  was  well  performed),  drain  the 
plate  for  an  instant,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the 
albumen. 

The  Albumen  Solution, 

Take  the  white  of  a  fresh  egg  and  add  to  it  1 
OS.  of  distilled  water  with  3  drupe  of  strong  am- 
monia. Shake  for  10  minutes  in  a  bottle,  and 
pour  out  the  liquid  on  a  filter  previously  wetted. 

Apply  the  filtered  albumen  twice  or  thrice  to 
the  film  in  the  same  manner  aa  collodion.  Then 
pour  water  over  the  plate  for  a  minute,  in  order 
to  remove  the  excess  of  albumen,  and  afterwards 
rear  the  glass  on  end  to  drain  upon  blotting  paper. 
When  the  plates  are  perfectly  dry  they  are  ready 
for  exposure. 

Development. 

This  process  is  not  quick  as  regards  develop- 
ment. When  pyrogallio  acid  is  used,  each  drachm 
of  the  liquid  is  previously  mixed  with  about  5 
minims  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  contain- 
ing 20  grains  to  the  os.  of  water.  The  film  is 
wetted  and  the  mixed  developer  ponred  on  and 
off  from  a  glass  measure. 

Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

TAUPBNOT*S  COLLODIO-ALBUMBN  PRO- 

CESS. 
Cleaning  the  Olaeeee. 
This  part  of  the  process  must  be  conducted 
with  care. 

SeneitiMtng  and  Wathing. 

Employ  2  nitrate  baths  in  this  process,  one  for 
the  collodion  and  the  other  for  the  second  film, 
vis.  the  albumen.  The  albumen  nitrate  bath 
must  contain  free  acetic  acid,  and  therefore  if  one 
solution  be  employed  for  both  films  it  should  be  a 
bath  of  aeeto -nitrate. 

Sensitise  the  collodion  in  the  ordinary  way, 
Holding  it  rather  longer  than  usual  before  dipping. 

Having  arranged  2  dishes  of  common  water, 
side  by  side,  lay  the  plate  face  unpermost  in  the 
first  dish,  and  wave  the  water  baoa wards  and  for- 
wards for  about  30  seconds.  Then  put  the  plate 
into  the  second  dish  and  leave  it  whilst  another 
glass  IS  being  coated  and  immersed  in  the  sensitis- 
ing bath.  Kow  drain  plate  No.  1  closely  on  blot- 
ting-paper, and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  iodised 
albumen.  Plate  No.  2  remains  in  the  sensitizing 
bath  until  the  first  glass  has  been  coated  with  al- 
bamen  and  placed  to  dry. 

Preparation  of  the  Iodized  A  Ummen, 

Take  of  albumen,  3  os. ;  distilled  water,  1  os.  > 
strong  ammonia,  10  minims ;  iodide  of  potassium, 
10  grs.;  bromide  of  ammonium,  10  grs. 

First  mix  the  ammonia  and  the  water,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients  and  shake  together  in  a  bot- 
tle. Lidide  of  ammonium  may  be  advantageously 
used. 

*  To  Apply  the  Alhumem,, 

For  ft  stereoseopio  sise,  measure  out  1  dr.  of 


the  albumen  and  pour  it  on  and  off  twice  to  dis- 
place the  surface  water  of  the  washed  ooUodioa 
film.    Then  apply  a  second  quantity. 

Stand  the  albuminixed  plates  vertically  on  bloU 
ting-paper  to  drain  and  dry. 

The  Aeeto-nitrate  Bath, 

Take  an  ordinary  collodion  negative  bath  and 
add  to  each  fluidounoe  30  minims  of  glacial  aeoUo 
acid,  keep  it  in  glass  or  gutta  percha  and  continue 
to  use  it  until  it  has  become  blackened  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  albumen.  The  film  of  albumen  must 
be  rendered  quite  dry  by  holding  it  to  the  fira 
before  it  is  dipped  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath.  Leave 
them  in  the  bath  any  time  between  30  seconds 
and  2  minutes,  and  then  remove  the  wash  with 
water.  Use  two  dishes  for  washing  and  allow  20 
or  30  seconds  in  each  dish ;  then  rear  up  again  to 
dry,  and  the  plates  will  be  ready  for  exposure.' 
Artificial  beat  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

The  most  successful  operators  in  Taupenot's 
process  give  a  very  long  exposure. 

Development, 

Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in 
distilled  water,  adding  4  grs.  to  each  os.  Fil* 
ter  this  developer  through  paper. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  use  with  tha 
gallic  acid  may  be  made  of  the  strength  of  20  grs. 
to  the  ounce. 

Add  15  minims  to  1  os.  of  gallic  acid  solution. 
Previous  to  the  application  of  the  developer  the 
surface  of  the  film  must  be  moistened  with  water. 

From  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  must  be  allowed 
for  the  full  development  with  gallic  acid.  Fft 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite. 

PICTURES  ON  PORCBLAIN. 

The  plates  for  these  pictures  are  sold  as  poroa* 
lain,  but  are  really  an  opaque  white  glass.  Tha 
plate  is  coated  with  collodion,  rendered  sensitive 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  image  received  from  a 
negative  adjusted  as  follows : 

The  negative  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a  box,  the 
other  end  of  which  joins  the  front  end  of  a  camera 
having  a  quarter  tube.  The  object  of  this  box  is 
to  cut  off  extraneous  light  The  negative  is  placed 
toward  the  sun,  or  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed 
in  the  sun.  The  imaga  formed  by  the  negative  is 
focussed  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  box  in  firont  should  admit  of 
being  varied  in  length,  in  order  to  alter  the  siao 
of  the  picture,  by  changing  the  distance  of  the 
negative  from  the  lens. 

The  white  sensitive  plate  is  then  exposed  and 
developed  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer.  After 
washing  off  with  the  developer,  fix  with  a  weak 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  picture  requires  to  be  darkened  with  a  weak 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  gold^ 
or  chloride  of  platinum.  As  soon  as  the  picture 
appears  of  the  proper  shade  arrest  the  action  of 
the  strenghtbening  agent,  by  washing  the  plate 
under  a  copious  stream  of  water. 


THE  WOTHLYTYPB  PROCESS. 

I.  To  Prepetf  th*  Uranic  SalL 

Dissolve  the  ordinary  commercial  nitrate  of  ura- 
nium in  distilled  water;  add  ammonia  till  no  more 
precipitate  is  formed.  This  precipitate  is  uranate 
of  ammonia,  insoluble  in  water.  Wash  in  several 
waters,  and  then  redissolve  in  nitric  acid.  The 
solutioA,  crystallised  and  dried  over  a  water-bath, 
constitutes  the  '*  nranammonium  nitrium"  of  the 
speoidcation,  and  is  probably  a  double  salt  of  vra- 
ninn  and  ammonia.  If  it  be  very  acid,  dissolve 
in  nulled  water  and  again  crystalliseb 
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H.  The  Sentitinng  Liquor, 
To  a  saturated  solution  of  the  above  salt  in  6  os. 
of  diftilled  water  add  220  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
previously  dissolved  in  1  oi.  of  distilled  water, 
and  intimately  mix.  This  mixture,  when  crystal- 
lized  over  a  water-batb,  is  the  salt  used  to  sensi- 
tise the  oollodiun.  It  maybe  kept  in  a  bottle,  but 
not  necessarily  in  a  dark  place,  Decaose  it  is  only 
sensitive  to  light  when  brought  into  contact  with 
organic  substances. 

DioBolve  3  os.  of  this  salt  in  10  oi.  of  alcohol,  to 
which  5  drs.  of  distilled  water  and  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  have  been  added.  This  is  the  sensi- 
tising liquor,  and  does  not  require  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark. 

III.  Preparation  of  the  Rennined  CoUodiom, 
The  collodion  may  be  the  ordinary  plain  prepa- 
ration, containing  about  6^  grs.  pyroxyline  (not 
powdery)  tu  the  ounce  of  ether  and  alcohol,  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  6  to  2 ;  but,  in  order  to  give 
it  an  organic  reaction  with  the  sensitising  salt,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  to  each  pint  of  the  collodion 
about  10  drops  of  so-called  "  harz  oel,*'  which  is 
thus  prepared :  Take  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and 
Canada  balsam;  dissolve  the  latter  in  sufficient 
ether  to  enable  it,  when  mixed  with  the  castor  oil, 
to  pass  through  a  filter.  After  filtration,  evapo- 
rate the  mixture  over  a  water-bath  till  it  is  of  the 
ordinary  consistence  of  a  fatty  oilr  The  collodion 
ia  now  ready  for  being  sensitised. 

IV.  To  SmtitiM  the  Betinized  Collodion, 
To  every  S  os.  of  the  collodion  thus  prepared 
add  frOm  1  to  l^  os.  of  the  sensitising  solution, 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  intimately 
mix.  The  collodion  is  now  sensitive  to  light,  and 
must  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

V.  Sining  of  the  Paper, 
This  is  an  important  preliminary  to  prevent  the 
image  from  sinking  into  the  body  of  the  paper. 
It  is  effected  either  by  a  tolerably  strong  solution 
of  starch,  Iceland  or  Irish  moss,  beaten  up  with 
about  one-eighth  its  bulk  of  albumen  and  a  few 
grains  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  paper  may  be 
floated  on  this  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  dry  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  sensitive  eoUodion. 
YI.  Applying  the  Collodion, 
The  paper  is  pinned  down  by  3  of  its  comers  to 
a  fiat  board,  a  little  larger  than  the  sheet  to  be 
collodion ixed.  The  collodion  is  poured  on  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  excess  ran  off  at  the  unpinned 
corner  into  the  stock-bottle.  This  may  be  done 
with  great  deliberation,  and  more  may  be  poured 
on  to  any  part,  where  there  is  a  deficiency,  with- 
out much  chance  of  its  running  in  ridges,  as  would 
inevitably  be  the  case  if  a  glass  plate  were  so 
treated.  Hang  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  room,  and  it 
11  fit  for  the  printing-frame. 

VII.  Preliminary  Fixing, 
When  the  picture  is  printed  to  the  proper 
•trength,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  depth  which  it  is 
wished  finally  to  retain — for  uraniC'developed  pic- 
tures lose  very  slightly  in  the  toning  and  fixing 
process — place  it  in  a  bath  containing  distilled 
water  40  os.,  acetic  acid  1  os.,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  1  OS.,  for  the  space  of  10  minutes.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  bath  is  to,  remove  the  uraaic  salts  in- 
aolnble  in  water.  The  prints  are  afterwards  washed 
in  several  waters  before  being  placed  in  Vhe  toning 
•olntion. 

Vm.  Toning  the  Pieturee, 
The  ordinary  alkaline  gold-bath  answcn  Tery 
satisfactorily,  and  tones  uranic  prints  mnei,  more 
rapidly  than  similar  prints  on  ehlorised  paper. 
IX.  Fixing  the  Proo/e, 
If  the  picture  be  toned  in  hyposulphite  of  loda 
-nd  gold  no  further  fljcing  will  be  neoessaiy ;  bat 


if  in  the  usnal  alkaline  gold-bath,  they  will  have 
to  pass  through  a  hyposulphite  or  sulphocyanide 
solution,  to  remove  the  silver  salts  insolable  in 
water.  When  thoroughly  washed  the  process  is 
complete. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A  NITRATE  OF 
SILVER  BATH.  {Sayce'e  proceee,) 
Preparation  of  Collodion, 

Take  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  6  grs. ;  bromide 
of  ammonium,  2  grs. ;  soluble  cotton,  6  grs. ;  ether 
and  alcohol,  each,  ^  os.  Mix,  and  aAer  standing 
a  week,  filter.  Then  take  12  grs.  cryst.  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  fine  powder;  add  to  it  a  drop  or  two 
of  water,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  pulp.  Then 
in  a  chemically  dark  room,  mix  the  collodion  and 
silver,  stirring  as  the  mixture  is  poured  into  the 
bottle  intended  for  its  reoeption.  Then  shake  op 
well,  and  allow  it  to  stand. 

To  ttM  the  Cullodion  in  the  Wet  State. 
Take  perfectly  clean  plate -glass,  free  from 
scratches;  tip  the  edges  for  i  of  an  inch  with 
a  solution  of  1  gr.  of  India-rubber  in  1  os.  of 
ben  sine.  Then  coat  with  the  collodio-bromide  of 
silver,  allow  it  to  set  the  nsual  time,  and  place  it 
in  a  dish  of  water  until  the  greasy  appearance 
has  vanished.  Warm  water  is  preferable  when  it 
can  be  procured.  When  the  water  flows  freelj 
over  the  film,  take  the  plate  out  of  the  dish,  wipe 
the  back,  and  drain  for  a  moment  upon  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper.  Then  place  in  the  dark  slide  for 
exposnre  in  the  camera.  Expose  a  little  longer 
than  wet  collodion,  with  the  nitrate-bath.  Wet 
the  film  with  a  little  water,  and  pour  over  it  pro- 
tosnlphate  of  iron,  25  grs. ;  glacial  acetic  acid* 
26  minims;  water,  1  ox.  To  3  drs.  of  which,  2 
drops  of  a  20  gr.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  20  grs.  to  the  on. 
Intensification  may  be  accomplished  by  any  of 
the  means  adapted  to  wet  plates. 

To  iw«  the  Collodio' Bromide  in  the  /V^parattba  c/ 

Tannin  Platee, 

Coat  the  plates  as  directed  in  the  last  paragraph, 
and  place  them  in  a  tank  of  water.  Take  the 
plates  out  of  the  tank  in  rotation,  and  place  them 
in  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  for  about 
30  seconds,  and  then  into  a  bath  of  tannin  sola- 
tion  of  15  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water  well  filtered. 
The  following  tannin  solution  is  preferable :  Tan- 
nin, 10  grs. ;  gallic  acid,  5  grs. ;  water,  1  ox. ;  grape 
sugar,  5  grs.;  alcohol,  10  minims.  Dissolve  the 
tannin  in  a  portion  of  the  water  and  filter ;  dis- 
solve the  gallic  acid  in  another  portion  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  and  filter ;  mix  the  two,  add  the  grape 
sugar,  and  when  dissolved,  filter;  then  add  the 
alcohol.  If  the  plate  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
above  solution  three  minutes,  and  is  properly  ex- 
posed, very  little  intensification  will  be  necessary. 
Dry  the  plates  evenly  and  quickly,  and  expose 
about  half  the  usual  time. 

Detftlopment  of  the  Dry  Platee, 

Prepare  the  following  solutions :  1.  Alcohol  and 
water,  each,  ^  os. 

2.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  40  grs.  to  water,  20  oi. 

3.  Pyrogallic  acid,  00  grs.  to  alcohol,  1  ot. 

•    4.  Bromide  of  potassium,  10  grs.  to  water,  1  oi. 

5.  Nitrate* of  silver,  30  gri. ;  citric  acid,  15  grs.; 
distilled  water,  1  os. 

Pour  over  the  dry  plate  once  or  twice,  enough 
of  No.  1  to  cover  it,  and  return  to  the  bottle  for 
use  in  the  next  plate.  Then  place  the  plate  in  a 
dish  of  water  until  the  greasy  appearance  hM 
vanished.  Then  ponr  evenly,  enough  of  Na  2 
with  a  few  drops  of  No.  3  and  »wo  drops  of  No.  4 
added,  and  wave  to  and  fro  with  «  nxddiur  motion. 
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The  image  should  rery  boob  appear,  asd  may 
be  developed  antil  the  Bhadowa  become  slightlj 
tinged.  Then  wash  tbe-surfaoe  and  back  of  the 
plate  freely  with  water,  and  rinse  with  a  little  very 
dilute  acetic  acid ;  say  2  drops  of  glacial  acid  to 
the  oance.  Wash  again,  and  if  any  intensification 
ia  required,  it  may  be  accomplished  by  adding  to 
2  drs.  of  water  S  drops  of  No.  3  and  3  of  No.  5 
■olntiun.  When  dense  enough,  wash  and  fix  with 
ejanide,  20  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

FAILURBS  AND  IMPERFECTIONS. 
On  01<U9. 

1.  Univenal  clouding  from  orer  exposure  or 
diffused  .light  in  preparation  or  development  of 
the  plate,  or  alkalinity  of  the  bath,  or  too  much 
nitric  acid  i'^  bath,  or  organic  matter  in  the  bath, 
or  the  use  i»  colorless  collodion;  also  vapors  of 
ammonia  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Such  nega- 
tives may  sometimes  be  reooverwl  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  followed  by 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

2.  Spot*  tipon  tke  plate  from  excess  of  bromide 
of  potassium  in  the  collodion,  impure  nitrate  of 
ailver  in  the  bath,  super-saturation  of  the  bath 
with  iodide  of  silver,  dust  upon  the  glass  or  coat- 
ing,  the  concentration  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  diy- 
ing  before  exposure. 

3.  Curtain-like  marke  upon  the  edge,  from  the 
plate  being  too  dry  before  dipping,  not  long  enough 
In  the  ba^  to  remove  the  greasy  appearance. 

4^  Waey  lineef  from  the  use  of  a  glutinous,  thick 
•ollodion  from  want  of  rocking  when  pouring  off 
the  eoUodion  (common  with  cadmium  sensitigus). 

6.  Rottenneee  o/Jilm,  from  bad  cotton  or  dipping 
loo  soon  after  proving  before  properly  set. 

6.  Oiljf  linee,  from  the  removal  from  the  bath 
too  soon. 

7.  Curved  linetf  from  the  developer  not  covering 
the  whole  plate  immediately. 

8.  Silver  etaine,  from  reversing  the  plate  be- 
tween the  bath  and  slide. 

9.  Yellow  patchee,  imperfect  removal  of  the 
Iodide  of  silver  in  the  fixing  bath. 

10.  Seum  upon  ike  eur/aee  upon  removal  from 
the  bath,  over  iodised  coUodion. 

11.  Image  black  and  white  without  half  tones, 
from  under-exposure  in  the  camera. 

12.  Collodion  curie  from  tke  glaee  upon  drying, 
from  dirty  glass,  insufficient  alcohol  in  the  collo- 
dion, want  of  roughness  of  the  edges  of  the  glass. 

13.  Blueneee  o/JUm,  want  of  iodiser  in  collodion. 

14.  Cryetale  on  JUm  when  dried,  hyposulphite 
Bot  washed  entirely  out. 

15.  Developer  JUme  greaeily,  from  want  of  al- 
cohol in  developer. 

10.  Circular  tranepareni  epote  of  large  liiey  from 
pouring  on  the  developer  at  one  place. 

On  Paper, 

1.  Marbling  and  epote,  from  weak  nitrate-hath. 

2.  Marbling  a/Ur  toning,  from  the  prints  over- 
lying each  other. 

3.  Spote  bu  tranemitted  Ught,  firom  imperfect 
vemo'/al  of  the  silver  salt 

4  Cold  and  faded  appearance,  from  weakness 
«f  bath  or  excess  of  chloride  in  paper. 

5.   Yfilloumeee,  from  acidity  of  bath. 

0.  Bronxing  of  deep  shadows,  negative  Is  too 
transparent 

BBCOYERY  OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD  FROM 

WASTE  SOLUTIONS. 

Bathe  of  Nitrate. 

Throw  down  the  silver  as  a  chloride  by  muriatic 
Mid ;  settle,  pour  off  the  olear  part,  and  wash  the 
pretipitate:  plaee  the  chloride  in  a  dish,  together 
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with  some  bars  of  sine,  and  ponr  over  it  sulphurle 
acid  largely  diluted  with  water  (1  of  acid  to  00  of 
water).  As  soon  as  it  ceases  to  give  off  gas  add 
more  acid  until  the  sine  is  entirely  dissol/ed« 
Should  any  chloride  remain  add  more  sine  and 
acid.  The  gray  powder  is  metallic  silver,  and 
may  be  run  into  an  ingot  in  a  crucible  by  mixing 
with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  borax. 

Bjfpoeulphite  Bathe. 
Boil  for  several  hours  with  a  suspended  bar  of 
sine,  filter  out  the  precipitate,  and  fuse  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  borax.  The  button  contains 
silver  and  gold  if  the  solution  has  been  used  to  tone 
and  fix  prints. 

Toning  Bathe  (Alkaline). 

Add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  filter  out  and 
wash  the  precipitate;  digest  with  diluted  nitrie 
acid  for  several  hours ;  filter  out  the  residue,  which 
is  metallic  gold. 

All  waete  eolutionef  containing  silver,  in  the  labo- 
ratory should  be  run  into  a  large  vessel,  and  acid- 
ulated with  muriatic  acid  every  evening,  and  the 
olear  liquid  siphoned  off  in  the  morning ;  the  pre- 
cipitates will  be  principally  chloride  of  silver,  and 
when  enough  has  accumulated  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  vessel,  and  reduced,  as  advised  for  baths 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Paper  Clippinge,  , 

The  clippings  of  sensitised  paper  should  be  pre- 
served, and  when  a  quantity  has  accumulated 
burned  to  ashes ;  the  ashes  to  be  in  a  crucible, 
mixed  with  twice  their  weight  of  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  borax.  If  carefhlly  brought  to 
a  full  red  heat,  and  allowed  to  oool,  the  silver  will 
be  found  collected  into  an  ingot  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible.  It  is  best  to  trim  the  prints  before 
washing  or  toning,  but  the  whole  of  the  cuttings 
are  worth  saving. 

Itemoval  of  Silver  S^ine. 

1.  By  rubbing  with  a  moistened  lump  of  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  and  washing  freely  with  water. 
This  mode  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  highly 
poisonous  nature  of  the  cyanide. 

2.  By  rubbing  the  spot  with  moistened  iodide 
of  potassium,  then  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  and 
then  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  washing  with 
water. 

3.  Apply  a  paste  of  chloride  of  lime  for  a  few 
minutes,  wash  thoroughly  with  water;  rub  with 
moistened  iodide  of  potassium,  and  dissolve  out 
the  iodide  of  silver  formed  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

4.  For  Linen  or  other  Fabriee, — Rub  with  solu- 
tion :  Cyanide  of  potassium,  100  grs. ;  iodine,  10 
grs.,'  water,  1  os.;  (very  poisonous;)  and  wash 
with  large  amount  of  water. . 

TOOVBLY'S  (PATENT)  PHOTOUTHOaRA- 
PHIG   PROCESS. 

From  a  negative  on  glass  or  paper  a  positive 
impression  is  taken  on  paper  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Take  sised  paper,  very  smooth 
and  even  in  texture,  which  coat  with  a  solution  of 
gum  Arabic  in  pure  water,  saturated  with  bichro- 
mate of  potash ;  it  is  known  that  bichromate  of 
potash,  in  combination  with  an  organic  substance, 
such  as  gum,  gelatine  and  starch,  becomes  insolu- 
ble in  water  after  a  certain  exposure  to  light  The 
paper,  prepared  as  above,  is  Uien  exposed  to  light 
behind  a  negative,  and  when  the  photographio 
image  is  sufficiently  developed,  snob  parts  of  the 
gum  impregnated  with  bichromate  of  potash  as 
receive  the  rays  of  light  become  insoluble,  or 
partly  so,  exactly  according  to  the  gradation  of 
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loB«  in  the  n«gfttiT«  emptored.  Tlie  sjMt  of  pre> 
psred  paper,  with  the  photofpmphie  image  thaa 
printed,  ii  placed  face  downwards  on  a  litbogra- 
phie  ftone,  grained  very  fine,  or  poliahed  accord- 
ng  to  the  nature  of  the  image  to  be  reprodnoed, 
and  preriously  arranged  in  a  peronrsion- press  (it 
ean  he  done  in  a  lithographic  press,  hot  the  result 
is  oneertain).  Place  several  sheets  of  damped 
paper  upon  the  stone  over  the  photogmphic  proof, 
and  apply  a  heavy  pressure ;  the  water  contained 
in  the  damp  paper  is  pressed  through  the  photo- 
graphic proof,  and  dissolves  the  parts  of  gum  re- 
maining at  liberty;  the  dissolved  gum  attaches 
Itself  to  the  surface  of  the  stone.  When  the  stone 
has  remained  a  certain  length  Of  time  in  the  prei>s, 
sufficient  to  allow  the  small  quantity  of  soluble 
gum  in  the  dark  shadows  to  attach  itself  to  the 
surface  of  the  stone  remove  the  pressure,  and 
withdraw  the  photographic  proof  carefully  from 
the  stone;  a  negative  image  is  then  visible  in  gum 
on  the  stone,  with  all  the  gradations  of  tone.  Dry 
the  rtone,  either  spontaneously  or  by  gently  warm- 
ing it;  when  well  dried,  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  atone  with  greasy  ink,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied with  a  roller  or  otherwise ;  the  greasy  ink  is 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  parts  of  the 
stone  untouched  by  gum;  the  coating  of  ink  is 
then  removed  by  passing  through  the  lithographic 
press,  by  spirits  of  turpentine  or  otherwise,  and  all 
the  gum  removed  from  the  surface  by  washing. 
The  stone  is  then  rolled  in  with  ordinary  print- 
ing-ink, and  the  positive  image  appears  in  black  ; 
it  is  then  printed  as  every  lithographic  drawing, 
but  has  the  great  peculiarity  of  requiring  no  etch- 
ingi  the  gum  having  so  far  penetrated  by  pressure 
into  the  substance  of  the  stone  as  to  allow  of  a 
great  number  of  impressions  being  taken  off.  Gum 
Arabic  is  preferable,  but  similar  substances  can  be 
used  instead,  such  as  gelatine,  dextrine,  and  mu- 
oilaginous  solutions. 

In  photosincography  proceed  as  above  de- 
toribea,  substituting  a  sine  plate  for  a  lithogra- 
phic stone. 

In  photographic  engraving  on  copper,  steel  or 
other  metal  plates,  the  preliminary  operations  are 
the  same  as  those  employed  for  stone  or  sine,  ez- 
eepting  that  a  positive  image  on  glass  or  paper 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  used  instead  of  a 
negative.  When  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the 
presa,  and  the  photographic  proof  detached  from 
it,  it  should  be  well  dried  for  the  stone.  The 
plate  is  then  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  var- 
nish, and  when  dry  may  be  soaked  in  water  to  re- 
move the  gum,  or  immediately  plunged  in  a  weak 
solution  of  acid,  and  etched  in  the  usual  way  of 
etching  on  steel  or  copper. 

Wherever  the  plate  is  protected  from  the  var- 
nish by  the  gum  it  will  be  attacked  by  the  acid, 
and  an  engraving  is  produced,  which  is  then 
printed  as  an  ordinary  etching  on  metal  plate. 


Oh'BORNB'S  (PATENT)    PHOTOLITHOGRA- 
PHIC PROCESS. 

Let  ni  suppose  that  a  map  has  been  compiled 
nnd  drawn  with  great  care,  and  that  it  is  desired 
to  multiply  eopies  of  this  original  in  the  litho- 
graphic process.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is 
to  obtain  a  negative ;  for  which  purpose  the  map 
is  placed  upright  upon  a  plane-board,  and  the 
•amera  opposite  to  it  at  such  a  distance  as  to  give 
the  deoired  ratio  between  original  and  copy.  A 
negative  is  now  taken  on  glass  coated  with  collo- 
dion in  the  usual  way,  observing  the  greatest 
•are  to  avoid  distortion  of  all  kinds,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  negative  of  the  highest  excellence,  success 
In  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  knowledge^ 


judgment  and  axperionoe  of  the  operator.  A 
sheet  of  plain,  positive  photographic  paper  is  now 
coated  on  one  side  with  a  mixture,  consiatinf^  of 
gelatine,  softened  and  dissolved  in  water,  to  which 
a  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  albumen 
has  been  added.  •  The  paper,  evenly  covered  with 
this  fluid,  is  dried  in  the  dark,  when  it  will  be 
found  possessed  of  a  smooth  glassy  surface,  and  a 
bright  yellow  color.  This  surface  is  still  further 
improved  by  passing  it  through  the  press  in  ooa- 
tact  with  a  polished  plate. 

A  suitable  piece  of  positive  photolithographie 
paper  thus  manufactured  is  now  to  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  light  under  the  negative  of  the 
map  already  described.  This  is  aoeomplished  in  an 
ordinary  pressure-frame,  the  time  required  vary- 
ing  from  10  to  15  seconds,  or  several  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  brightness  of  the  weather.  The 
positive  thus  obtained  presents  itself  to  the  eye  a« 
a  brown  drawing  upon  the  dear  yellow  of  the 
sheeL 

The  exposed  photographic  copy  of  the  original 
is  covered  all  over,  while  dry,  with  transfer-ink, 
which  is  accomplished  by  running  it  through  the 
press  with  its  face  in  contact  with  a  stone  which 
has  already  received  a  coating  of  such  ink.  After 
it  is  separated  from  the  blackened  stone  it  will  be 
found  to  have  brought  away  with  It  an  evenly  dia- 
tributed  film  of  inky  matter,  forced  by  the  prea- 
sure  into  intimate  contact  with  the  unexposed,  ae 
well  as  the  exposed  portion  of  the  surface.  Thia 
operation  is  known  as  "blacking"  the  positive 

fmnt;  that  now  to  be  described  is  called  "eoagn- 
ation,"  its  object  being  to  elTect  fwehange  of  that 
nature  upon  the  albumen  contained  in  the  coating 
of  the  organic  matter.  For  this  purpose  moisture 
and  heat  are  ncMssary,  and  both  are  applied  very 
simply,  by  letting  the  blackened  photographic 
copy  swim  upon  the  surface  of  boiling  water  with 
its  inky  side  upwards,  for  it  is  Important  not  to 
wet  that  with  hot  water.  After  the  lapse  of  a  cer- 
tain period,  determined  by  the  experience  of  the 
operator,  he  proceeds  to  the  next  step  in  the  pro- 
cess, that  of  "  washing  off."  For  this  purpose  the 
print  is  laid  upon  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  a 
plate  of  glass  or  porcelain,  and  friction  with  a  wet 
sponge,  or  other  suitable  material,  is  applied  to 
the  black  inky  coating,  under  which  the  photogra- 
phic image  still  exists,  and  to  develop  which  ia 
now  the  object  in  view.  The  operator  soon  be- 
comes aware  that  the  moisture  which  percolated 
through  the  paper  from  the  back,  has  exerted  a 
softened  or  gelatinising  influence  upon  the  gela- 
tine in  the  sensitive  coating;  it  has  caused  it  to 
swell,  and  to  let  go  its  hold  upon  the  ink.  But 
this  change  d«ies  not  extend  to  those  parts  of  the 
coating  which  were  acted  on  by  light;  in  other 
wurds,  to  those  places  which  were  unprotected  by 
the  opacity  of  the  negative;  they  remain  intact, 
uninfluenced  by  the  solvent  or  moistening  efieet 
of  the  water.  Accordingly  the  operator  finds  a 
fao-simile  of  the  original  map  gradually  develop 
under  his  hand  as  he  continues  the  friction.  This 
process  is  proceeded  with  until  all  traces  of  ink  aie 
removed,  save  those  required  to  form  the  picture^ 
which  must  be  dear  and  distinct  in  all  its  details. 
Abundance  of  hot  water  is  then  poured  over  it,  so 
as  to  remove  every  particle  of  soluble  matter,  and 
it  is  then  finally  dried,  which  completes  its  prepi^ 
ration. 

A  stone  to  which  a  fine  smooth  surfaoehas  bsei 
imparted,  is  now  slightly  warmed,  and  put  in  the 
lithographic  press ;  upon  this  is  placed  (inverted) 
the  positive  print,  after  it  has  been  damped  by 
lying  between  moist  paper,  and  the  whole  is  then 
passed  repeatedly  through  the  press.  On  exami* 
nation  the  paper  will  new  he  fonad  to  have  a»> 
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taohed  itself  ilrmly  to  the  stoBe,  so  that  some 
force  is  required  to  separate  the  two.  When  the 
former  is  removed  it  hrings  with  it  its  albuminous 
eoatin|r«  which  gives  to  it  while  damp  aparohment- 
like  appearance;  but  the  ink  is  gone:  it  has  left 
the  paper  for  the  stone,  and  on  the  latter  we  find 
a  reversed  drawing  of  the  map,  one  which,  after 
it  has  been  properly  **  prepared/'  will  print  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  drawn  by  hand. 


PRETSGH'S  PROCESS  OF  PHOTO-GALVAN- 

OORAPHT. 

Take  a  plate  of  glass,  and  spread  on  it  ordinary 
glue,  to  which  bichromate  of  potash  and  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  bas  been  added.  Fur 
instanoe,  take  2  or  3  solutions  of  glue,  into  one  of 
which  put  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  into  another 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  into  snother  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  silver  and  the  iodide  are  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  little  iodide  of  silver  on 
the  sensitive  film,  so  as  to  produce  on  the  picture 
that  grain  which  is  necessary  for  holding  the  ink 
in  the  process  of  printing.  Take  the  photographic 
picture  obtained  by  any  of  the  customary  pro- 
I,  and  place  it  on  the  sensitive  plate  thus 


prepared  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time  (all  tho«e  purtf 
which  are  dark  in  the  photiigraph,  protecting  ihm 
plate  from  change,  and  all  those  which  are  whiter 
allowing  the  sunlight  freely  to  pass  through  and 
the  chiiDge  to  take  place),  we  have  a  oombinatiom 
of  bichromate  of  potai>h  and  gelatine  in  two  dif- 
ferent states,  one  soluble  and  the  other  **isuluble. 
Consequently,  when  the  plute  is  then  put  into  water 
all  the  parts  which  remain  soluble  are  diMolved 
out,  whilst  the  other  parts  remain  as  they  were, 
and  we  hsve  the  picture  produced  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent lights  and  shades,  but  al»o  in  different 
depths,  the  solution  being  eaten  into  by  the  pro- 
cess. When  the  plaie  is  prepared  to  this  pointy 
there  is  poured  upon  it  a  preparation  of  gutta- 
percha, which,  being  kept  under  pressure  for  a 
short  time,  receives  the  reverse  image  of  the  pho- 
tographic picture.  This  is  now  prepared  for  the 
voltaic  battery  by  being  simply  rubbed  over  with 
fine  black  lead,  and  it  being  placed  in  oonneotion 
with  the  trough,  c«>pper  is  precipitated  on  the 
plate,  which  receives  an  image  the  reverse  of  the 
mtmld.  Then  by  the  ordinary  electrotype  procesf 
another  plate  may  be  obtained,  from  which  oopief 
may  be  printed. 


Tub  different  modes  of  engraving  are  the  fol- 
low  ins : 

1.  In  strokes  cut  through  a  thin  wax,  laid  upon 
the  plate,  with  a  point,  snd  these  strokes  bitten  or 
eorroded  into  the  plate  with  acid.  This  is  called 
nuking, 

2.  In  strokes  with  the  graver  alone,  unassisted 
by  acid.  In  this  instance,  the  design  is  traced 
with  a  sharp  tool,  called  a  dry  jdoimI,  upon  the 
plate,  and  the  strokes  are  cut  or  ploughed  upon  the 
eopper  with  an  instrument  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  a  graver. 

8.  In  messotinto,  which  is  performed  by  a  dark 
ground  raised  uniformly  upon  the  plate  with  a 
toothed  tool. 

4.  In  aqnatinta,  the  outline  is  first  etched,  and 
afterwards  a  sort  of  wash  is  laid  by  the  acid 
upon  the  plate,  resembling  drawings  in  Indian- 
ink,  bistre,  etc 

5.  On  wood. 

tt.  Lithography. 

Btehing, 

Etching  is  a  method  of  working  on  copper  or 
eteel,  wherein  the  lines  or  strokes,  insteaa  of  be- 
ing cut  with  a  graver,  are  eaten  with  acid. 

MaUriaUf  etc 

The  principal  materials  for  this  art  are^  the 
eopper  or  steel-plate,  hard  and  soft  ground  (the 
flrst  for  winter,  and  the  other  for  summer),  a 
dabber,  turpentine-varnish,  lampblaek,  soft  wax, 
and  aqua-fortis. 

The  tools  are  an  oU-mbber,  a  burnisher,  a 
•oraper,  a  hand-viee,  etching-boards,  etching- 
nee^es,  an  oil  stone,  and  a  parallel  ruler. 

LINE  ENGRAVING. 
Bo  called  because  the  result  is  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  lines  of  various  sises,  forms,  lengths 
and  textures,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
style  of  multiplying  copies  of  works  of  art  All 
other  modes  are  only  efforts  at  lessening  cost,  not 


of  excelling  in '  quality.  In  producing  a  plate 
upon  this  principle,  cutting  with  the  graver,  etch- 
ing with  the  point,  and  biting  or  corroding  with 
acids,  are  the  ordinary  means  employed.  Tbia 
combination  of  chemical  and  mechanical  together 
with  the  artistic,  is  universal  in  line  engraving. 
Gravers  are  of  various  shapes ;  those  most  useful, 
however,  are  the  loxenge  and  square.  With  linea 
laid  in  and  cut  up  with  this  tool,  it  is  useful  to 
represent  drapery,  hair,  fiesb,  in  fact  all  that  per- 
tains to  humsn  figure,  while  with  lines  slightlj 
cut  into  the  metal  through  an  etching  ground^ 
bitten  with  acid  and  finished  with  the  assistance 
of  the  graver,  that  kind  of  line  and  chanifter  of 
manipulation  bestcaloulatBd  to  represent  landscape^ 
architecture,  animals,  etc,  is  obtained.  As  the  steel  ' 
point  with  which  the  etching  is  done  is  used  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  pen  or  lead-pencil,  an  ease,  free* 
dom  and  disposition  of  line  is  secured,  which  can- 
not result  from  the  use  of  the  graver  alone  The 
burnisher  is  also  an  important  tool,  as  by  a  skilled 
use  of  this  instrument  much  of  the  delicaoy  and 
tenderness  which  characterises  a  well  finished  line 
engraving,  is  obtained.  The  scraper  is  princi- 
pally used  to  free  the  lines  made  by  the  other  to**!* 
from  the  burr,  or  roughness  which  sccompaniea 
their  application.  It  is  intended  in  this  article  to 
treat  of  engraving  on  steel.  Copper  is  now  sel- 
dom used,  but  the  remarks  and  instructions,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  biting  is  concerned,  are  equally 
applicable  to  both.  Nxtrw  acid  diluted  with  wa- 
ter is  the  medium  of  corroding  copper;  niti-ie  di- 
luted with  acetic,  or  even  with  water,  is  used  for 
steel.  The  plates,  properly  prepared,  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  manufacturers. 

Solid  JSteking-gnmnd 
Is  composed  of  burgundy  pitch,  8  parts ;  asphal- 
tum,  3  parts;  beeswax,  li  parts.  Increase  the 
wax  in  proportion  to  the  desired  softness ;  when 
thoroughly  melted  by  heat,  pour  into  hot  wate^ 
and  work  into  balls  of  oonvenient  sisc 
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Liqmid  Orownd. 

Take  a  ball  of  etching  groand,  break  it  into 
pieees  of  convenient  size,  place  them  in  a  bottle, 
Mid  pour  on  sulphuric  ether.  If  too  thick,  add 
ether ;  if  too  thin,  take  the  cork  oat  until  it  eyap- 
eratea'  to  proper  consietency. 

To  Lay  a  Solid  Oroundm 
Put  a  ball  of  ground  into  a  piece  of  silk ;  make 
a  dabber  with  a  circular  piece  of  pafteboartl  from 
2  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  pad  of  wadding  on 
•ne  surface  about  1  inch  in  thickness,  tied  in  a 
piece  of  kid-skin  or  good  smooth  silk,  disposed 
•Tenlj  over  this  on  the  under  side.  Clean  the 
inrface  of  the  plate  thoroughly  with  whiting  or 
air-slaked  lime;  attach  in  hand-vice;  heat  the 
plate  until  hot  enough  to  boil  spittle  on  the  back ; 
mb  the  ground  evenly  over  the  surface  required, 
and  use  the  dabber  to  distribute  it  smoothly.  If 
the  plate  has  cooled,  heat  again  to  former  temper- 
ature, then  turning  the  ground  downwards,  with 
%  lighted  candle  or  taper  moved  slowly  back  and 
forth,  as  near  the  surface  as  may  be  without 
touching  the  ground  with  the  wick,  smoke  it  till 
auffioiently  black.  Carefully  avoid  dust  during 
tiie  whole  operation. 

To  lay  Liquid  Oround. 

Clean  the  surface  of  the  plate,  first  with  tur- 
pentine, then  a  clean  rag  and  whiting ;  take  an 
ordinary  etching  dabber,  or  make  a  small  ball 
with  raw  cotton,  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  silk  vel- 
yet,  carefully  drawn  tight  to  avoid  creases,  then 
dip  the  dabber  in  the  liquid  or  pour  it  on  the  plate 
>nd  draw  and  streak  it  quickly  and  evenly ;  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  leaves  a  dear,  firm 
ground. 

To  Trana/er  the  Outline  to  the  Surface. 

Various  plans  are  used.  If  the  design  to  be 
eopioii  be  the  sise  to  engrave,  the  outline  may  be 
traced  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of  oil-paper  laid 
over  it.  This  tracing  may  be  transferred  by  lay- 
ing it  upon  the  ground,  and  while  damp  passing 
it  through  the  printing  press  with  a  piece  of  damp 
printing  paper  laid  over  it.  It  may  also  be  retraced 
upon  the  ground  by  laying  between  the  tracing 
and  plate  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  coated  on  the  un- 
der side  with  vermilion  or  black-lead,  and  going 
carefully  over  the  outline  with  a  blunt  point,  or 
lead-penoiL 

A  better  plan  is  to  use  gelatine  paper.  Trace 
the  outline  on  this  article  with  a  sharp  point,  cut- 
t  ting  into  it ;  scrape  oflf  the  raised  edges  from  the 
lines  with  a  smooth  scraper;  then  fill  the  cuts 
with  vermilion  or  black-lead ;  carefully  wipe  off 
the  superfluous  dust;  lay  in  proper  position,  fix 
down  with  wax,  and,  while  slightly  damp,  pass  it 
through  the  printing  press,  or  with  the  gelatine 
dry  burnish  over  the  back  sufficiently  firm  to  set 
off  the  outline,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
ground.  The  best  and  most  recent  mode  is  to  get 
ft  daguerreotype  of  the  design,  the  requisite  sise ; 
•ot  cleanly  and  smoothly  with-  a  sharp  point  into 
the  copper  over  all  the  outline ;  this  done,  remove 
all  the  raised  edges  with  the  scraper,  and  get  an 
impression  from  the  copper.  While  this  is  still 
damp  place  it  on  the  ground  and  pass  it  through 
the  press.  If  the  impression  has  been  taken  with 
red  ink,  the  outline  will  at  once  appear;  if  in 
black,  pass  a  hair-pencil  dipped  in  vermilion 
lightly  over  the  ground,  which  must  be  first  freed 
from  damp,  so  that  the  vermilion  may  adhere 
only  to  the  oil  from  the  impression. 

Etching, 
Fix  down  with  wax,  strips  of  wood  or  leather 
•bout  \  in.  thick  upon  the  margin.     The  best  and 
Most  useful  pointy  is  a  good  stub  small  round  file. 


Set  it  true  in  a  tube,  sneh  as  are  used  for  hudlBf 
for  parasols ;  grind  off  the  cutting,  and  smooth  oa 
an  oil-stone.  The  point  must  be  sharpened  bj 
rolling  It  between  ihe  palms  of  the  hands,  keeping 
the  point  on  the  stone ;  when  once  eet,  it  can  bo 
easily  put  in  order,  by  holding  it  in  the  right 
hand,  and,  while  causing  it  to  rotate  between  the 
thumb  and  seootfd  finger,  draw  it  smoothly  down 
upon  a  piece  of  fine  emery  paper  until  the  point 
is  perfectly  round  and  sharp,  extreme  sharpness 
being  undei^irable.  Hold  the  point  nearly  perpen- 
dicular between  the  finger  and  thumb,  draw  it 
without  pressure,  gently  over  the  emery.  The  ex- 
amination of  a  good  specimen  of  the  art  will  give 
the  best  idea  of  the  necessary  width,  style,  etc 
As  a  general  rule,  the  more  distant  parte  are 
etched  close,  and  the  space  between  the  linee 
should  increase,  as  the  approach  is  made  forward. 
Sufficient  pressure  must  oe  exerted  to  cut  well  into 
the  steel,  yet  not  enough  to  impede  an  easy  mo- 
tion. Cut  with  a  steady  and  equal  pressare,  so 
that  the  lines  may  all  present  the  same  color  to 
the  eye,  as  all  inequalities  show  when  bitten. 

Siting  Hard  St'tl, 

The  etching  completed,  carefully  corer  the  un- 
etched  surface  of  the  plate  with  stopping-ont  rar- 
nish,  composed  of  asphaltum  dissolved  in  turpen- 
tine, or  gum  resins,  or  good  sealing-wax,  diseolved 
in  alcohol.  When  dry,  form  a  well  around  the 
work,  of  walling  wax,  composed  of  beeswax  and 
burgundy  pitch,  equal  parts  dissolved  together. 
Make  a  convenient  spout  by  which  to  pour  off  the 
acid.  The  best  acid  for  biting  ihe  steel  in  ordi- 
nary use  is  the  commercial  nitric,  1  part;  acetic,  S 
parts.  For  delicate  tints,  such  as  skies,  distances, 
etc.,  this  mixture  may  be  diluted  at  pleasure  with 
water  to  any  extent,  down  to  the  sharpness  of 
strong  vinegar.  Steel  is  acted  upon  by  acid,  with 
great  rapidity  as  compared  with  copper;  it  must 
therefore  be  quickly  put  on,  and  quickly  removed, 
and  luke-warm  water  poured  over  the  surface; 
blow  dry  with  the  bellows ;  the  operation  is  much 
facilitated  by  heating  both  the  plate  and  acid. 
Scrape  off  small  portions  of  the  ground  on  the 
lighter  parts,  to  judge  thereby  of  the  quality  of 
line,  ana  stop  out  carefully  all  that  may  be  con- 
sidered dark  enough.  Continue  this  process  until 
the  stronger  portions  assume  sufficient  color  for 
the  first  biting. 

Biting  Soft  Steel 

The  use  of  acids  even  on  hard  steel  is  nneeitain 
and  precarious,  much  more  so  on  soft  or  partially 
decarbonised;  on  such  nitric  acid  being  unsatis- 
factory, resort  is  had  to  other  materials  in  search 
of  that  success  denied  to  the  ordinary  means. 

1.  Corrosive  sublimate,  ^  oi. ;  alum,  \  oa. ;  dis- 
solved in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  bites  a  fair  line. 
Keep  sweeping  off  the  sediment  deposited  during 
the  process,  with  a  hair-pencil  or  feather. 

2.  Spencer's,  or  magnetic  acid ;  dissohve  in  }  oi. 
of  commercial  nitric  acid  and  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  and  1  oi.  of  fine  silver.  In  the  like  proper* 
tions,  of  acid  and  water,  dissolve  1  os.  of  mercuiy. 
Then  mix  solution  of  silver  and  of  mercury,  each, 
1  part;  water,  25  parts;  solution  of  nitric  add,  \ 
part. 

This  mixture  bites  very  rapidly  when  once 
started ;  it  will,  however,  lie  perfectly  inactive  un- 
til some  one  of  the  following  plans  is  used.  1.  Heat 
a  steel  point  by  rapid  friction  or  fire,  and  with  it 
touch  the  steel  through  the  acid  and  ground;  a 
black  deposit  at  once  forms ;  sweep  it  off  with  a 
feather.  2.  With  a  strip  of  sine  polished  at  both 
ends,  touch  with  one  end  the  acid,  and  with  the 
other,  a  dear  piece  of  steel.  3.  Wet  a  pan  of  ths 
surfaoe  of  the  plate  with  spittle;  this  is  a  veiy 
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ready  means.  4.  Dip  a  point  in  ocrrosive  rabli- 
mate ;  this  pressed  into  the  steel  will  force  aotion; 
•r,  6.  Pnt  eorrosive  sablimate  on  for  a  moment, 
pour  rapidly  off,  and  as  quioklj  put  on  the  mag- 
aetio  aoad. 

To  Set  and  Um  Ike  Graver, 
Lay  the  sides,  the  angles  of  which  form  the 
belly,  on  the  oil-stone;  rub  gently,  taking  oare  to 
keep  the  part  flat  upon  the  stone,  until  the  edge  is 
snffieiently  iharp ;  then,  with  the  handle  of  the 
graver  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  the  fore- 
finger on  the  belly,  hold  it  at  an  angle  of  about  30 
degrees,  and  rub  the  end  till  a  go<Kl  point  is  ob- 
tained. In  cutting,  hold  the  handle  of  the  graver 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  the  graver,  be- 
tween the  forefinger  and  thumb,  the  plate  lying 
■olid  upon  the  table,  turning  it  as  occasion  may 
require.  The  outlines  of  figures  are  usually  dotted 
in  with  the  etching,  slightly  bitten,  and  stopped 
out,  and  the  serious  part  of  figure  engraving  now 
commences,  by  laying  in  the  lines,  according  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  workman,  lightly  at  first, 
smd  gradually  cutting  deeper  and  broader  into  the 
darker  parts.  Sand- bags  and  oU-Tubbers  are  ex- 
ploded institutions. 

Aqwtttnt  Engraving, 
Etch  the  outline;  bite  slightly  in  the  distance 
and  ligh  t  parts ;  more  strongly  those  near  at  home. 
Clean  the  plate  well  to  lay  the  ground,  which  is 
thus  done :  dissolve  resin  in  proof  alcohol ;  for 
distance,  less  resin  is  required.  Increase  the  quan- 
tity for  the  nearest  parts.  Pour  this  mixture  over 
the  plate,  run  off  the  superfluous  matter,  and  in 
drying  it  will  form  a  granulation  on  the  surface. 
This  granulation  is  fine  or  coarse  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity*,  more  or  less,  of  resin  contained  in 
the  alcohol.  When  the  resin  is  in  excess  no  grana- 
lation  will  form.  Stop  ont,  bite,  and  re-bite^  as  in 
etching. 

MEZZOTINTO  ENGRAVING. 

8o  called  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sub- 
jects treated  by  this  method  in  the  earliest  period 
after  its  invention,  were  such  as  admitted  of  a 
large  amount  of  middle-tint  or  half-tone  in  the 
distribution  of  the  masses  of  light  and  dark ;  it 
being  then  believed  that  such  only  were  suited  to 
this  style  of  art.  The  process  is  of  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and  as  the  best  general  idea  of  it  may 
be  obtained  from  the  anecdote  related  of  what 
suggested  the  invention,  it  is  perhaps  advisable 
to  begin  by  repeating  the  story,  whether  founded 
on  fact  or  not. 

Prince  Rupert,  to'  whom  its  origin  is  popu- 
larly  attributed,  is  said  to  have  taken  the  idea 
from  observing  a»soldier  in  camp  polishing  a  rusty 
sword.  The  rust  had  been,  on  some  parts  of  the 
blade,  entirely  removed,  while  on  others  it  re- 
mained in  all  its  original  roughness,  and  in  some 
portions  the  polishing  was  half  done.  This  acci- 
dent suggested  that  a  rapid  and  effective  style  of 
engraving  might  result,  if  a  metal  plate  were 
roughened  all  over  its  surface  by  some  means,  so 
that  it  would  take  secure  hold  of  a  coating  of 
plate-printers'  ink  when  applied,  and  then,  l^ing 
again  removed  by  grinding,  or  scraping,  or  bur- 
nishing wherever  the  middle  tints  and  lights  of 
the  picture  required,  would  thus  retain  the  prin- 
ters' ink  just,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  such 
removal.  Where  the  plate  was  polished  bright, 
the  ink  would  readily  wipe  clean  away,  and  in 
printing  leave  the  paper  unstained,  forming  the 
nigh  lights  of  the  picture,  while  in  the  parts 
where  the  roughening  was  left  the  ink  would 
refuse  to  wipe  away,  and  thus  would  print  the 
extreme  darks  of  the  picture.     Such  was  the  I 


theory  framed ;  the  result  of  experiment  proved  it 
to  hare  been  well  founded,  and  m«ceo-(tnfo,  a  com- 
pound Italian  term,  signifying  middle-tint,  took  a 
permanent  and  respected  position  among  the  arts. 

So  it  is  already  seen  that  the  operation  of  mes- 
lotinto  engraving  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  every 
other  kind,  being  from  dark  to  light ;  as  in  draw- 
ing a  picture  by  means  of  white  chalk  on  black 
paper,  or  by  taking  a  panel  of  light-colored  wood, 
and  having  charred  with  fire  the  whole  surface  to 
blackness,  scrape  this  away  again  in  various  de* 
grees  of  completeness  in  such  manner  as  to  present 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  picture. 

The  contrivance  first  used  for  producing  the 
roughened  surface  on  the  copper-plate,  termed  the 
meiBotinto  ground,  was  a  wooden  roller,  in  which 
were  securely  fixed  multitudes  of  steel  points, 
sharp  ends  outwards.  This  was  rolled  over  the 
plate  with  moderate  pressure,  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  every  direction,  until  no  particle  of  the 
original  polished  surface  remained  unpunctured 
by  a  dot.  But  the  difficulty  presented  itself  of 
there  being  no  means  of  sharpening  the  steel 
points  when  they  broke  off,  or  were  worn  dull  by 
repeated  use.  Consequently  there  was  substituted, 
in  place  of  the  roller,  the  instrument  called  the 
rocker,  or  cradle-tool,  or  more  properly  the  ground' 
ing  tool,  which  continues  in  use  to  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  imperfections, 
for  it  can  easily  be  sharpened  when  dull,  lasts  a 
long  time,  and  nothing  better  has  yet  been 
thought  of. 

The  grounding  tool  is  made  in  form  like  a  broad 
chisel,  two  inches  wide,  out  all  over  one  side  with 
grooved  straight  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  ex- 
actly equi-distant  and  of  equal  depth.  These  run 
lengthwise  on  the  tool,  so  that  when  the  end  ii 
sharpened  to  a  bevel,  they  form  a  saw-like  edge 
of  teeth.  The  toothed  edge  being  sharpened  to  a 
curved  shape,  the  tool  is  held  in  a  nearly  upright 
position,  its  teeth  resting  on  the  plate,  and  is 
rooked  ^om  side  to  side,  advancing  forward  with 
a  slightly  sigsag  motion.  The  handle,  attached 
to  a  shank  at  the  upper  end,  is  firmly  grasped, 
the  wrist  being  kept  stiff.  The  elbow  rests  on  the 
table  as  a  pivot  of  the  motion.  Guide-lines  are 
drawn  on  the  plate  with  a  pencil  or  charcoal 
against  a  ruler,  parallel  to  each  other,  snd  not 
quite  so  wide  apart  as  the  breadth  of  the  tool. 
The  grounding  tool  is  then  held  in  the  position 
described,  not  quite  upright,  but  slightly  inclined 
forwards,  the  middle  of  the  tool  midway  between 
the  lines,  and  the  elbow  in  place  so  that  an  ima- 
ginary line  between  it  and  the  tool  ii  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  pencil  guide-lines  on  the  plate. 
The  rocking  motion  is  then  made  with  moderate 
pressure,  stopping  on  each  fide  as  nearly  on  the 
guide-line  as  possible,  great  care  being  observed 
to  avoid  digging  in  the  corner  of  the  tool  by  rook- 
ing too  wide  a  line,  and  also  to  avoid  rocking  re- 
peatedly in  the  same  place,  thus  making  a  deep 
irremediable  euL  Having  continued  this  opera- 
tion until  all  the  spaces  between  the  lines  have 
been  rocked  through,  what  is  termed  one  wag  boa 
been  completed.  Precisely  the  same  operation  is 
repeated  with  the  guide-lines  in  another  direction, 
and  then  in  another,  and  so  on  until  a  full  black 
ground  has  been  produced,  which  is  when  every 
particle  of  the  original  polish  has  disHppeared. 
It  is  well  to  make  a  scale  to  assist  in  varying  the 
direction  of  the  ways,  such  as  a  half  circle  of  paper 
with  lines  drawn  on  it  radiating  to  the  circum- 
ference, like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  the  straight 
edge  of  the  paper  being  laid  against  the  edve  of 
the  plate,  the  ruler  is  laid  against  one  of  the  lines 
as  a  guide  for  the  direction  about  to  be  worked. 

The  outline  of  the  intended  picture  is  then 
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Bade  on  tb«  gnnnd,  either  by  iketobing  it  deli- 
•ately  with  the  end  of  the  burnisher,  uaing  it  as 
a  peneily  aided  by  division  squares;  or  by  trans- 
ferring am  outline  previoasly  drawn  npon  paper, 
on  to  the  plate  by  means  of  the  oopper-plate  roller 
press.  The  entirs  effect  is  next  obtained  by 
•eraping  away  the  ground  to  yarious  degrees  of 
Ugktness,  scraping  it  entirely  away  only  where 
the  highest  lights  of  the  picture  are,  and  leaving 
it  totally  anscraped  only  where  the  extreme  darks 
are.  All  the  sudden  bright  lights  of  the  picture 
«re  made  with  the  burnisher,  and  also  the  pore 
white  lights  are  finished  with  it  The  soraper 
used  is  a  simple  band  of  steel,  about  i  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  not  quite  thin  enough  to  spring  or  bend 
in  using,  sharpened  lancet- like  towards  the  end 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  plate,  both  edges  being 
used.  It  is,  when  new,  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  is 
employed  without  a  handle.  A  correct  judgment 
•f  the  progress  of  the  work  can  only  be  had  by 
occasionally  procuring  a  proof  of  the  plate  from 
the  printer,  during  the  progress. 

As  the  plate  almost  always  yields  an  impression 
darker  than  would  be  expected,  the  engraver  is 
not  apt  to  scrape  his  tints  too  light,  but  if  this 
should  happen,  the  tint  must  be  replaced  by  means 
of  the  grounding  tool.  To  do  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lay  what  is  termed  a  gauze  ground 
over  the  part  requiring  renewal ;  that  is,  a  ground 
composed  of  but  from  five  to  seven  crossings,  sel- 
dom more.  Then  scrape  away  again  delicately 
to  the  proper  degree  of  lightness.  If  a  light  form 
should  have  been  inadvertently  extended  too  far 
over  on  to  its  adjoining  tint,  the  defect  may  be 
corrected  by  puncturing  a  few  rows  of  dots  by 
means  of  the  ralette,  a  tool  resembling  a  horse- 
man's spur,  only  on  a  minute  scale,  and  then  deli- 
cately removing  the  burr  raised  with  a  yery  sharp 
flcraper. 

The  foregoing  description  is  of  meuotinto  pure 
and  simple,  but  it  has  become  the  practice  of  late 
years  to  aid  and  support  it  largely  by  a  foundation 
of  etching,  in  lines  and  dots.  This  is  all  done  on 
the  plate  before  commencing  the  meszotinto 
ground.  The  process  is  described  under  its  pro- 
per head.  The  drawing  of  the  outline  on  the 
plate  with  the  burnisher  is  then  rendered  unne- 
eessary,  as  the  etched  forms  are  faintly  visible 
through  the  ground. 

The  field  of  application  of  this  style  of  engray- 
ing  has  been  immensely  widened  since  the  intro- 
duction to  the  engravers'  use  of  plates  of  annealed 
or  softened  steel,  which  occurred  about  the  year 
1820,  or  a  little  earlier.  Preyious  to  that,  copper 
had  been  the  metal  in  use  from  the  time  of  Tomaso 
J'iniguerra,  the  Florentine  goldsmith,  who,  in 
1460,  invented  the  important  art  of  plate-printing. 

Mezsotinto  engraving  was  invented  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  most  proba> 
bly  by  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  There  is  a  portrait 
print  by  him  in  this  style  extant,  of  Amelia  Eiix- 
abetba,  Princess  of  Hesse,  dated  1643. 

TO  ENGRAVB  ON  WOOD. 

The  block  is  commonly  made  of  pear-tree  or 
box,  and  differs  in  thickness  according  to  its  size. 
The  surface  for  the  engraving  is  on  the  transverse 
section  of  the  wood;  the  subject  is  drawn  upon  it 
with  a  pen  and  Indian-ink,  with  all  the  finishing 
that  is  required  to  have  in  the  impression.  The 
spaces  between  the  lines  are  cut  away  with  knives, 
chisels,  and  gouges,  leaving  the  lines  that  have 
been  drawn  with  the  ink. 

The  taking  impressions  from  blocks  of  wood 
differs  from  that  of  copper-plate  in  this,  that  in  the 
Utter  they  are  delivered  from  the  incision,  while 


in  the  wooden  blocks  they  an  delivered  from  tba 
raised  part. 

To  Prtpart  Box-wood /or  En^avin^. 

The  wood  being  chosen,  and  eut  into  a  proper 
form  and  size,  it  must  be  planed  as  evenly  and  truly 
as  possible,  and  will  be  then  ready  to  reoeire  the 
drawing  or  chalking  of  the  design  to  be  engraved. 

Now  take  whit«-lead  and  temper  it  with  water, 
by  grinding;  then  spread  it  first  thinly  on  the 
surface  by  a  brush  pencil,  and  afterwards  mb  it 
well  with  a  fine  linen  rag,  while  yet  wet,  and  when 
it  is  dry,  brush  off  any  loose  or  powdery  part  by 
a  soft  pencil. 

If  the  design  be  sketched  on  the  wood  by  draw- 
ing, it  may  be  done  by  Indian  or  common  ink  (bat 
the  first  is  far  preferable),  either  by  a  pen  or  pen- 
cil, or  by  a  black-lead  pencil,  though  that  seareely 
marks  strongly  enough  fur  finer  work. 

Ckiar'  Otewro^ 

This  method  of  engraving  is  performed  with 
three  blocks.  The  ouUinens  cut  in  one,  the  deep 
shadows  in  a  second,  and  the  third  gives  n  tint 
oyer  the  whole,  except  where  the  lights  are  cot 
away.  These  are  substituted  in  their  tarn,  each 
print  receiving  an  impression  from  each  block. 
This  mode  of  engraying  was  designed  to  represent 
the  drawings  of  the  old  masters. 

To  Seeur0  Copper-piatf  from  Oorroaiom, 

Take  equal  parts  of  wax  and  turpentine  and 
double  the  quantity  of  olive  oil,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  hog's  lard.  Melt  the  whole  over  the 
fire  in  an  earthen  yessel,  taking  care  to  mix  th« 
ingredients  well,  and  leave  them  to  boil  soma 
time,  till  they  are  well  incorporated. 

The  advantage  of  this  mixture  is,  that  it  may 
at  any  time,  being  warmed,  be  put  with  the  finger 
on  the  places  desired  to  be  coyered;  by  which 
means  the  further  operation  of  the  aqua-/nrti»  on 
such  places  may  be  instantly  prevented  without 
any  other  trouble  or  preparation,  or  without  in- 
terrupting or  delaying  the  principal  operation. 

This  mixture  may  be  employed  equally  well 
with  the  hard  as  with  the  soft  varnish.  The  in- 
tention of  using  such  a  composition  is,  if  any 
scratches  or  false  strokes  happen  in  the  etching 
they  are  to  be  stopped  out  with  a  hair-pencil  dip- 
ped in  this  composition,  mixed  with  lampblack, 
previously  to  laying  on  the  aqua-forUs,  or,  as  it  ifl 
called,  biting  in. 

To  Choo9€  Copper /or  Engramng, 

Plates  intended  for  engraving  ought  to  be  of  the 
best  copper,  which  should  be  very  malleable,  firm* 
and  with  some  degree  of  hardness,  free  from  veins 
or  specks.  The  redness  of  copper  is  a  presumptive 
mark  of  its  being  good,  but  not  an  infallible  one; 
for  though  it  is,  in  general,  a  proof  of  the  purity 
of  the  copper,  yet  it  does  not  evince  that  the  qual- 
ities may  not  have  been  iigured  by  too  frequent 
Vision. 

Copper-plates  may  be  had  ready  prepared  in 
most  large  towns,  but,  when  these  cannot  be  had, 
procure  a  pretty  thick  sheet  of  copper,  rather 
larger  than  the  drawing,  and  let  the  bratier  plan- 
ish it  well;  then  take  a  piece  of  pumice-stone, 
and  with  water  rub  it  all  one  way,  till  it  becomes 
tolerably  smooth  and  leveL  A  piece  of  charcoal 
is  next  used  with  water  for  polishing  it  atill  far- 
ther, and  removing  the  deep  scratches  made  by 
the  pumice-stone,  and  it  is  then  finished  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal  of  a  finer  grain,  with  a  little  oiL 

To  Etch  apoa  (?/4iat. 

Procure  seyeral  thick,  dear  pieces  of  erown* 

glass,  and  immerse  them  in  melted  wax,  so  that 

each  may  receive  a  complete  coating,  or  pour  over 

them  a  solution  of  wax  in  bentine.    When  pe^ 
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fbotlj  eotd  dnw  on  tbem,  with  a  fine  steel  point, 
flowera,  trees,  bunses,  portraits,  ete.  Wbeteyer 
parts  of  the  drawing  are  intended  to  be  corroded 
with  the  acid  should  be  perfectly  free  from  tbe 
least  particle  of  wax.  When  all  tha'ie  drawings 
are  finished  the  pieces  of  glass  must  be  immersed 
one  by  one  in  a  square  leaden  buz  or  receiver, 
where  tbey  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  made  by  acting  on  pow- 
dered flnur  spar  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  glasaes  are  sufficiently  corroded  they 
are  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  wax  is  to  be  removed 
by  first  dipping  them  in  warm  and  then  in  hot 
water,  or  by  wiishing  with  tarpenline  or  benzine. 
Various  colors  may  be  applied  to  tbe  corroded 
parts  of  tbe  glass,  wbereby  a  very  fine  painting 
mny  be  executed.  In  the  same  manner  sentences 
and  initials  of  names  may  be  etched  on  wine- 
glasses*  tumblers,  etc. 

Another  Method, 

Glass  may  also  be*  etched  by  immersing  it  in 
liquid  hydrofluoric  acid,  after  having  been  coated 
with  wax  and  drawn  on.  iwi  in  the  last  method. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  in  tbe  use  of  the 
liquid  and  the  gas,  tbat  tbe  former  renders  tbe 
etching  tratitparent,  whilst  that  produced  by  the 
gas  is  quite  opnqtte. 

In  this  method  the  potassa  of  the  glass  is  set 
free,  whilst  the  silex  or  sand  is  acted  on,  conse- 
quently no  vessel  of  glass  can  ever  be  employed 
with  safety  to  contain  this  acid  in  a  liquid  state, 
as  it  would  soon  be  corroded  into  botes.  It  is, 
therefore,  generally  preserved  in  Uaden  bottles, 
on  which  it  has  no  power  to  acL 

0la»9  M  fmit€Uion  of  Mtulin, 

This  is  a  simple  and  inj^enious  means  of  giving 
to  glass  the  appearance  of  delicutely-wruught 
muslin.  The  process,  which  comes  to  us  from 
Germany,  oon^ists  in  spreading  very  smoothly  a 
piece  of  lace  or  tulle  and  covering  it  with  some 
fatty  substance  by  means  of  a  printer's  roller. 
The  glass  being  carefully  cleaned,  the  cloth  is  laid 
upon  it  so  as  to  leave  in  fat  a  print  on  tbe  surface 
of  all  the  threads  of  the  fabric.  The  glass  is  then 
exposed  about  6  minutes  to  the  vapors  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  which  roughens  the  spaces  between 
the  lines  and  leaves  the  polish  on  tbe  surface 
under  tbe  fat. 

A  glass  tbua  prepared  becomes  like  a  veil,  pro-* 
teeting  from  exterior  indiscretion  persons  who, 
from  their  apartment,  desire  to  look  commodiously 
oniside. 

To  Trant/er  Engravinge  to  GioM, 

Fix  the  printed  surface  to  the  glass  with  ordi- 
nary paste.  Etch  with  liquid  bydrofluurio  acid, 
t.  g.  1*14.  At  the  end  of  S  or  4  minutes  wash  off 
the  paper,  and  the  design  will  be  found  repro- 
duced upon  tbe  glass,  the  printers'  ink  having 
protected  it.  Mr.  Napier,  the  patentee,  prefers  to 
have  the  glass  ground  enamelled  or  veneered  be- 
forehand, when  the  object  stands  out  in  relief.  If 
the  veneer  or  enamel  is  colored,  of  course  the  pic- 
tare  remains  colored,  while  the  body  of  the  glass 
to  white. 

To  Engrave  on  Preeiout  Stonee, 

Tbe  first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  branch  of  en- 
graving is  to  cement  two  rough  diamonds  to  the 
ends  of  two  sticks  large  enough  to  hold  them 
steady  in  the  hand,  and  to  rub  or  grind  them 
agaiuft  each  other,  till  they  be  brought  to  tbe 
form  desired.  Tbe  dust  or  powder  thai  is  rubbed 
off  serves  afterwards  to  polish  them,  which  is  per- 
formed by  a  kind  of  mill  that  turns  a  wheel  of 
foft  iron.  The  diamond  is  fixed  in  a  brass  dish, 
and,  thus  applied  to  the  wheel,  ia  covered  with 


diamond  dost,  mixed  up  with  oil  of  olives ;  and 
when  tbe  diamond  is  to  be  cut  facet- wise,  first  one 
face  and  then  another  is  applied  to  the  wheeL 
Rubies,  sapphires,  and  topaxes  are  cut  and  formed 
the  same  way  on  a  copper  wheel,  and  polished 
with  tripoli  diluted  in  water.  Ag^es,  amethysta, 
emeralds,  hyacinths,  granites,  rubies,  and  others 
of  the  softer  stones,  are  cut  on  a  leaden  wheel 
moistened  with  emery  and  water,  and  polished 
with  tripoli  on  a  pewter  wheel.  Lapis-lasuli,  opal, 
etc.  are  polished  on  a  wooden  wheel. 

To  fashion  and  engrave  vases  of  agate,  crystal, 
lapis-lazuli,  or  tbe  like,  a  kind  of  lathe  is  made 
use  of,  similar  to  that  used  by  pewterers,  to  hold 
the  vessels,  which  are  to  be  wrought  with  proper 
tools.  Tbe  engraver's  lathe  generally  holds  the 
tools,  which  are  turned  by  a  wheel,  and  the  vessel 
cut  and  engraved,  either  in  relievo  or  otherwise, 
the  tools  being  moistened  from  time  to  time  with 
diamond  dust  and  oil,  or  at  least  emery  and  water. 
To  engrave  figures  or  devices  on  any  of  theso 
stones,  when  polished,  such  as  medals,  seals,  ete., 
a  little  iron  wheel  is  used,  the  ends  of  whose  axif 
are  received  within  two  pieces  of  iron,  placed  up- 
right, as  in  the  turner's  lathe,  and  to  be  brought 
closer,  or  set  further  apart,  at  pleasure;  at  one  end 
of  the  axis  are  fixed  the  proper  tools,  being  kept 
tight  by  a  screw.  Lastly,  the  wheel  is  turned  by 
the  foot,  and  the  stone  applied  by  the  hand  to  the 
tool,  then  shifted  and  conducted  as  oooasion  ro- 
quires. 

Tbe  tools  nre  generally  of  iron,  and  sometime! 
of  brass.  TUeir  form  is  various :  some  have  smaS 
round  be:iil.H,  like  buttons;  others  like  ferrels,  to 
take  the  pieces  out,  and  others  flat,  etc.  When 
the  stone  has  been  engraved  it  is  polished  OB 
wheels  of  hair-brushes  and  tripolL 

CLEANfKG  AND  PRESERVATION  09 
ENGRAVINGS. 

In  commencing  to  restora  an  engraving,  some 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  kind  of  injury  it 
has  sufiered.  A  general  brown  oolor  more  or  lesf 
deep,  resulting  from  atmospheric  action  only,  to 
tbe  least  possible  change.  Spots  and  stains,  caused 
by  ink,  colored  fluids,  oil  or  insects,  must  be  first 
treated,  and  all  pencil  marks  removed  by  Indi»- 
rnbber  or  bread-crumbs.  A  fluid  atsid,  obtained 
by  dissolving  1  ox.  of  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  in  ^ 
pL  of  warm  water,  may  be  used  for  application  to 
all  stains,  and  tbe  paper  should  be  wet  with  it 
thoroughly  where  spots  of  any  kind  exist. 

Excepting  in  a  few  cases,  this  acid  will  not 
cause  the  removal  of  stains  immediately,  but 
generally  it  combines  with  the  bases  of  them,  and 
they  are  removed  by  subsequent  steps;  the  £Eor- 
ough  wetting  should  be  done  a  few  hours  before 
proceeding  to  clean  the  engraving.  Tbe  engrav- 
ing should  be  placed  in  a  shallow  tub  or  other 
vessel,  and  allowed  to  rest  upon  a  piece  of  open 
cotton  stuff,  or  miliinet  This  material  of  suitable 
dimensions,  should  have  2  rods  or  sticks  sewn  to 
opposite  edges.  These  sticks  will  hang  over  the 
sides  of  tbe  vessel,  and  permit  the  prints  to  be 
withdrawn  or  moved  without  any  risk  of  injury, 
and  they  should  remain  in  soak  with  warm  or  coll 
water  for  12  or  24  houra.  When  the  prints  no 
longer  discolor  tbe  water  on  being  agitated,  the 
fluid  should  be  withdrawn,  and  enough  clean  water 
added  to  cover  them.  Half  a  pound  of  chloride 
of  lime  should  be  made  into  a  paste  with  cold 
water,  and  stirred  up  with  2  qts.  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  settle  for  6  hours.  Part  of  the  clear 
solution  should  be  added  to  tbe  bath  till  the  smell 
of  chlorine  is  perceived,  and  the  prints  should  be 
moved  to  facilitate  tbe  action.  In  very  bad  oases, 
1  OS.  of  muriatic  acid  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water 
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Bay  be  added,  and  wben  tbe  blesohing  is  effected 
the  prints  sboald  be  well  waahed  with  frcfah  water 
and  slowly  dried. 

On  the  first  trial  of  this  process,  remarks  Dr. 
Hayes,  a  degree  of  alarm  will  be  felt  in  the  case  of 
ft  highly  priaed  favorite  at  this  seeming  careless 


treatment;  bnt  it  mnst  be  borne  in  nind  that 
paper  is  a  firmly  felted  mass  of  short  fibres  wbieh 
may  be  soaked  in  yarious  fluids  for  weeks,  and 
resist  all  diluted  acids  and  most  ehemioal  agentf 
for  a  long  time  wet,  if  not  exposed  to  mechanical 
abrasion  by  touch  or  rapid  motion. 


To  Write  and  Enarave  on  Stone, 
The  stone  used  in  lithography  is  a  limestone 
(carbonate  of  limestone),  of  very  hard  and  com- 
pact texture,  admitting  of  being  ground  to  a  fine 
mrfaoe.  There  are  three  qualities  recognised  by 
dealers,  which  are  called  the  bine,  gray,  and  yel- 
low stones,  of  which  the  blue  is  regarded  as  the 
best,  and  commands  the  highest  price.  The  best 
lithographic  stones  are  the  production  of  a  very 
limited  district,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Sev- 
eral localities  are  known  in  the  United  States,  and 
acme  years  since  it  was  reported  that  a  quarry  had 
been  discovered  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  of  very 
inperior  quality.  The  stone  must  have  the  quali- 
ties of  imbibing  both  water  and  grease  or  oil ;  the 
erayon  used  in  drawing  vg[>on  it  I'cing  composed 
ef  grease,  wax,  soap,  shellac,  and  ivory-black, 
which  is  idso  the  composition  of  the  ink  used  in 
printing,  with  little  variation. 

The  stone  must  be  rubbed  down  with  fine  sand, 
to  a  perfect  level,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  receive 
the  drawing;  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  should 
be  thrown  over  the  stone.  This  operation  will 
slightly  corrode  its  surface,  and  dispose  it  to  im- 
bilM  moisture,  with  more  facility.  While  the  stone 
if  still  wet,  a  cylinder  of  about  3  inches  in  diame- 
ter, covered  with  common  printer's  ink,  should 
be  rolled  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone. 
"While  the  wet  part  refuses  to  take  the  ink,  the 
ehalk,  being  greasy,  will  take  a  portion  of  it  from 
the  roller.    The  stone  is  then  ready  for  printing. 

The  press  consists  of  a  box  drawn  by  a  wheel, 
mnder  a  wooden  scraper,  pressing  on  it  with  great 
power.  After  the  first  impression,  the  stone  must 
be  wetted  afresh,  again  rolled  over  with  the  cylin- 
der, drawn  under  the  scraper,  and  so  on. 

The  same  process  is  employed  for  ink  drawings, 
except  that  the  solution  of  nitric  acid  mnst  be 
stronger,  and  the  printing  ink  stiffer. 

Imitations  of  wood-cuts  are  produced  by  cover- 
ing the  stone  with  lithographic  ink,  and  scraping 
ont  the  intended  lights.  As  the  finer  touches  may 
be  added  with  a  hair  pencil,  prints  far  superior  to 
wood-cuts  may  be  obtained,  but  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  wood-cuts,  that  of  printing  them  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  text  of  the  book,  is  lost- 

Within  the  last  20  years  the  art  of  engraving  on 
•tone  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  at 
this  time  nearly  all  maps  used  for  school  atlases, 
and  by  engineers,  surveyors,  etc.,  and  nearly  all 
bills  of  exchange,  checks,  drafts,  and  other  blanks 
Qsed  for  commercial  purposes  are  thus  engraved. 
The  engraving  is  done  with  a  pointed  or  sharp  in- 
strument, and  is  very  similar  to  copper- plate  en- 
graving. The  engraved  stones  are  printed  only 
wben  very  small  editions  are  required,  transfers 
from  these  to  other  stones  being  much  more  easily 
printed. 

The  art  of  transferring  and  printing  from  trans- 
fers is  now  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
processes  of  lithography,  and  in  the  United  States 
eeastitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  the 


lithographer.  It  is  applicable  to  engravings  on 
either  stone  or  metal,  and  it  is  done  from  copper- 
plates, to  a  considerable  extent,  in  maps,  charta, 
and  other  engravings,  which  consists  mainly  of 
lines  and  letters,  without  elaborate  shading.  This 
process  was  invented  in  Europe  about  30  years 
since.  An  impression  is  taken  from  the  engraved 
plate  or  stone  with  a  greasy  ink,  and  on  paper 
having  the  surface  prepared  with  a  composition 
which  is  essentially  albumen.  This  impression  is 
carefully  applied  to  the  surface  of  another  stone, 
and  on  removing  the  paper  by  dampening  it,  and 
with  very  careful  manipulation,  the  impression  in 
ink  remains.  It  is  then  treated  with  diluted  acid 
precisely  as  a  drawing,  and  becomes  yfjr^c/,  aa  it  ii 
technically  called,  in  relief  on  the  stone,  and  can 
be  printed  from  with  entire  facility.  Much  care  is 
required  in  this  process,  and  the  method  of  doing 
it  was  for  some  years  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  secrets  of  the  lithographic  art.  Engrav- 
ings of  any  kind  can,  of  course,  be  transferred, 
but  in  finely  engraved  pictures,  or  when  there  is 
much  shading,  the  fine  lines  become  massed  to- 
gether, or  blurred  in  transferring.  In  printing 
small  maps  or  other  suitable  descriptions  of  en- 
gravings, printing  from  transfers  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  plate-printing,  in  the  fact  that  seve- 
ral copies  of  the  same  engraving  can  be  put  upon 
the  stone  at  once,  and  Uius  printed  much  mora 
rapidly  and  economically.  Maps  printed  from  well- 
prepared  transfers  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  those  printed  from  copper  or  steel-plates. 

Laurenft  Method  of  Drawing  in  jSfofie. 

Take  the  outline  of  the  original  design  npoB 
transparent  paper,  by  tracing  i^l  the  lines  of  the 
original  with  a  dry  point;  the  outline  is  then 
glued  by  its  edges  on  a  board,  and  there  is  spread 
over  it,  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  a  tolerably  hard 
paste,  formed  of  lithographic  ink,  dissolved  in  es- 
sence of  turpentine.  The  outline  is  then  rubbed 
hard  with'  a  piece  of  clean  linen,  until  the  lines 
ceases  to  have  a  black  tint.  The  outline  is  then 
transferred  to  the  stone  by  means  of  the  press, 
placing  in  a  vertical  paper  press  the  stone  and  the 
outline  in  contact,  laying  upon  the  latter  21 
sheets  of  paper,  wetted  in- water  with  some  solu- 
tions of  calcined  muriate  of  lime.  Upon  these 
last  sheets  are  placed  large  plates  of  paper,  about 
1  inch  thick,  to  prevent  injury  from  a  thick  and 
straight  plank,  which  is  to  be  laid  over  th^n. 
Pressure  is  now  applied  for  1  hour,  wben  the  out* 
line  will  be  found  adhering  to  the  stone.  The 
paper  is  to  be  removed  by  hot  water  and  the  de- 
sign will  be  left  on  the  stone,  which  is  now 
washed  with  cold  water  till  no  traee  of  the  paper 
remains. 

Thenard  and  BlainvUWe  Litkograpkie  /aJb. 

Snap,  i;  mutton-suet,  ^;  yellow  wax,  1  part| 
mantle  in  tears,  i;  and  as  mvoh  lampblack  m 
necessaiy. 
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Three  Different  Methode  of  Printing  from  Stone, 

In  Ihe  chemieal  printiDg-offiee  at  Vienna,  3  dif- 
ferent methods  are  employed,  but  that  termed  in 
relief.  »  moat  frequently  uaed.  This  ia  ihe  gene- 
ral mode  of  printing  masic. 

The  2nd  method  u  the  flunk,  which  is  preferred 
for  prints. 

The  8rd  method  ia  the  flat,  that  is,  neither  raised 
nor  sunk.  This  is  useful  for  imitating  drawings, 
particularly  where  the  impression  is  intended  to 
resemble  crayons.  For  printing  and  engraving 
in  this  method,  a  block  of  marble  is  employed,  or 
any  other  calcareous  stone  that  is  easily  corroded, 
and  will  take  a  good  polish.  It  should  be  2^  inches 
thick,  and  of  a  siie  proportioned  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.  A  close  texture  is  con- 
•idered  as  advantageous.  When  the  stone  is  well 
polished  and  dry,  the  first  step  is  to  trace  the 
drawing,  notes,  or  letters  to  be  printed  with  a  pen- 
cil ;  the  design  is  not  very  conspicuous,  but  it  is 
rendered  so  by  passing  over  the  strokes  of  the 
pencil  a  particular  ink,  of  which  a  great  secret  is 
made.  This  ink  is  made  of  a  solution  of  lac  in 
potash,  colored  with  the  soot  from  burning  wax, 
and  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  black  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  design  has  been  gone  over 
with  this  ink,  it  is  left  to  dry  about  2  hours.  After 
it  is  dry,  nitric  acid,  more  or  less  diluted,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  relief  desired,  is  poured  on 
the  stone,  which  corrodes  every  part  of  it,  except 
when  defended  by  the  resinous  ink.  The  block 
being  washed  with  water,  ink,  similar  to  that 
commonly  used  for  printing,  is  distributed  over  it 
by  printer's  balls;  a  sheet  of  paper  disposed  on  a 
frame  is  laid  on  it,  and  this  is  pressed  down  by 
means  of  a  copper  roller  or  eopper  press. 

The  sunk  or  chalk  method  differs  from  that 
termed  relief,  only  in  having  stone  much  more 
corroded  by  the  nitric  acid.  In  the  flat  method, 
less  nitric  acid  ia  used.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  surface  is  quite  plain  in  thin  way,  but  the 
line?  are  very  little  raised  so  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  perceived  to  stand  above  the  ground,  but  by 
the  finger. 

To  male  Litkographie  PeneiU, 

Hix  the  following  ingredients :  Soap,  3  os. ;  tal- 
low, 2  ox. ;  wax,  1  ox. 

When  melted  smooth,  add  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  lampblack,  and  pour  it  into  moulds. 

To  take  Imjtreeeione  on  Paper  from  Deeigwi  mttde 

in  Stone, 
The  stone  should  be  close  grained,  and  the 
drawing  or  writing  should  be  made  with  a  pen 
dipped  in  ink,  formed  of  a  solution  of  lac,  in  lyes 
of  pure  soda,  to  which  some  soap  and  lampblack 
•hould  be  added,  for  coloring.  Leave  it  tc  harden 
for  a  few  days ;  then  take  impressions  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  manner :  Dip  the  surface  in  water,  then 
dxb  it  with  printer's  ink  and  printer's  balls.  The 
ink  will  stick  to  the  design  and  not  to  the  stone, 
and  the  impressions  may  be  taken  with  wet  paper, 
by  a  rolling  or  screw  press,  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Several  hundred  copies  may  be  taken  from  the 
■aine  design,  in  this  simple  manner. 

Cheap  SnbetittUe  for  Lithographic  Stmte. 
Paste-board,  or  card-paper,  covered  with  an  ar- 
gillo- calcareous  mixture,  has  been  employed  with 
oomplete  success,  and  effects  a  great  saving.  The 
material  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  laid  on 
wet ;  it  sets,  of  course,  immediately,  and  may  be 
applied  to  a  more  substantial  article  than  paper, 
and  upon  a  more  extensive  scale  than  the  inven- 
tor has  yet  carried  it  on.  This  coating  receives 
the  ink  or  crayon  in  the  same  way  that  the  stone 
doea,  and  furnishes  impressions  precisely  in  the 
fame  ma*mer. 


Another  substitute  for  lithographic  stone  Is  sine, 
which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  lately  for 
transfer-printing.  The  transfer  is  made  on  the 
surface  from  an  engraving  on  metal  or  stone,  and 
the  method  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  alluded  to 
above. 

Printing  in  colors  is  now  much  practised  in 
Lithography,  and  quite  attractive  show  r  cards, 
lamp-shades,  etc.,  are  produced.  Bvery  color  re- 
quires a  separate  design  or  dm  wing,  and  one  color 
only  is  printed  at  a  time.  Skill  and  care  in  re- 
quired in  registering,  as  it  is  called,  or  in  making 
the  colors  properly  Join  together  in  the  picture, 
and  also  in  preparing  the  colors.  Parts  of  pictures 
intended  to  be  colored  by  hand  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, can  frequently  be  printed  more  cheaply. 

Photographing  on  stone  is  perhaps  at  present 
the  most  interesting  of  newly  discovered  processes 
in  lithography.  It  is  very  uneful  in  making  either 
reductions  or  enlargements  of  drawings  or  engrav- 
ings intended  to  be  printed  from  stone,  and  is  also 
applicable  to  obtaining  and  fixing  figures  of  minute 
objects  obtained  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The 
surface  of  the  stone  is  prepared  in  a  suitable  man- 
ner, and  the  photograph  made  upon  it;  after  which 
it  is  treated  and  printed  as  in  other  processes  of 
this  art  This  method  has  at  present  the  appear- 
ance of  becoming  very  important  and  useful  in 
lithography. 

Proceee  for  Printing  from  Veneere, 
A  process  of  veneering  by  transfer  is  mentioned 
with  approval  in  the  French  journals.  The  sheet 
of  veneer  or  inlaying  to  be  ciipied,  is  to  be  exposed 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  vapor  of  hydro-chlorio 
acid.  This  novel  plate  is  then  laid  upon  calico  or 
paper,  and  impressions  struck  off  with  a  printing- 
press.  Heat  is  to  be  applied  immediately  after  the 
sheet  is  printed,  when  a  perfect  impression  of  all 
the  marks,  figures,  and  oonvuluted  lines  of  the 
veneer  is  said  to  be  instantaneously  produced. 
The  process,  it  is  affirmed,  may  be  repeated  for  an 
almost  indefinite  number  of  Umes.  The  designs 
thus  produced  are  said  all  to  exhibit  a  general 
wood-like  tint,  most  natural  when  oak,  walnut, 
maple,  and  the  light  -  colored  woods  have  been 
employed. 

Nete  Tracing  Paper. 

Moisten  a  sheet  of  paper  with  benxine,  by  means 
of  a  sponge.  The  paper  becomes  temporarily 
transparent,  and  lines  may  be  traced  through  it. 
In  a  few  hours  the  benxine  evaporates,  and  the 
paper  becomes  opaque  as  before. 

Rapid  Stereotyping, 
The  process  now  adopted  by  many  newspapers 
is  to  take  a  cast  of  the  form  in  a  composition  of 
strong  glue,  with  alum  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Into 
this  the  metal  is  poured.  It  requires  only  sixteen 
minutes  to  mould,  cas^  and  finish  the  stereotype 
plate. 

Auiography. 

On  a  plate  of  chalk  or  plaster,  the  artist  sketches 
the  design  with  a  gummy  ink  (at  present  a 'secret). 
By  means  of  a  silk  rag,  the  portions  of  Ibe  plate 
not  protected  by  the  ink  are  rubbed  away.  A  copy 
is  then  obtained  in  fusible  metal  or  by  the  electro- 
type. 

NATURE  PRINTING. 

If  the  original  be  a  plant,  a  flower,  or  an  insect, 
a  texture,  or  in  short,  any  lifeless  object  whatever, 
it  is  passed  between  a  eopper  plate  and  a  lead 
plate,  through  two  rollers  that  are  closely  screwed 
together.  The  original,  by  means  of  the  pressuie, 
leaves  its  image  impressed  with  all  its  peculiar 
delicacies — with  its  whole  surface,  as  it  were— on 
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tbe  lead  plate.  If  the  oolon  are  applied  to  tMs 
stamped  lead  plate,  at  in  priDting  a  copper  plate, 
a  copy  in  the  most  varying  colors,  bearing  a  Btrik- 
ing  reMmblanoe  to  the  original,  is  obtNined  by 
means  of  one  single  impression  of  each  plate.  If 
a  great  number  of  copies  are  required — which  the 
lead  form,  on  aoeoant  of  its  softness,  is  not  capa- 
ble of  furnishing — it  is  stereotyped,  in  case  of 
being  printed  at  a  typograpioal  press;  or  galvan- 
iied,  in  case  of  being  worked  at  a  copper-plate 
press,  as  many  times  as  neoessary ;  and  the  im- 
pressions are  taken  from  the  stereotyped  or  gal- 
Tanifed  plate  instead  of  from  the  lead  plate.  When 
a  copy  of  a  unique  object,  which  cannot  be  sub* 
jeeted  to  pressure,  is  to  be  made,  the  original  must 
be  covered  with  dissolved  gutta  percfaa;  which 
form  of  gutta  pereha,  when  removed  from  the 
original,  is  covered  with  a  solution  of  silver,  to 
render  it  available  for  a  matrix  for  galvanic  mul- 
tiplication. 

This  process  is  also  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  impressions  of  fossils  or  of  the  structure 
of  an  agate  or  other  stone.  In  all  the  varieties 
of  agate,  the  various  layers  have  different  d^rees 
of  hardneiis.  Therefore,  if  we  take  a  section  of  an 
agate  and  expose  it  to  the  action  of  hydro-fluoric 
acid,  some  parts  are  corroded  and  others  not  If 
ink  is  at  once  applied,  very  beautiful  impressions 
can  be  at  onoe  obtained;  but  for  priming  any 
number,  electrotype  copies  are  obtained.  These 
will  have  exactly  the  character  of  an  etched  plate, 
and  are  printed  from  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Tbe  silicious  portions  of  fossil,  and  tbe  stone  in 
which  they  are  imbedded,  may  in  like  manner 
be  acted  upon  by  acid;  and  from  these,  either 
stereotyped  or  electrotyped  copies  are  obtained 
for  printing  from. 

Dretter^t  iVoeess  of  Nature  Printing, 

The  process  is  one  by  which  images  of  foliage 
may  be  taken  by  any  who  have  leisure  and 
choose  to  devote  an  hour  or  two  to  the  regis- 
tration of  the  beautiful  forms  of  our  leaves.  The 
process,  by  its  simplicity,  commends  itself;  and 
the  results  gained  are  of  the  most  charming  char- 
acter. Tbe  Vienna  process  of  nature  printing  has 
achieved  much,  and  produced  results  of  the  most 
admirable  character ;  but  the  process  necessitates 
the  use  of  dried  vegetable  specimens,  in  order  to 
the  production  of  the  image.  While  this  is  at 
least  no  drawback  in  the  case  of  ferns,  and  is  per- 
haps even  an  advantage,  yet  it  strongly  militates 
against  the  process  in  the  case  of  many  other 
plants.  In  order  to  meet  this  diflSculty,  Dr.  Dresser 
suggested  an  "Improvinl  Nature  Printing"  pro- 
cess which  he  patented,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Lyon  Pluyfair,  in  wh'ch  impressions  are  taken 
from  the  living  plant,  and  which  may  be  substan- 
tially described  as  follows :  A  sheet  of  foolscap 
writing-paper  should  be  provided,  a  handful  of 
fine  cotton -wool,  a  piece  of  muslin,  one  or  more 
tubs  of  common  oil-paint  (according  to  the  color 
required),  a  little  sweet-oil,  and  a  quantity  of 
smooth,  soft,  cartridge-paper,  or  better,  plate- 
paper.  Having  placed  the  sheet  of  foolscap -paper 
while  doubled  (the  two  thicknesses  making  it  a 
little  softer),  on  a  smooth  table,  squeeze  from  the 
tube  about  as  much  oil-color  as  would  cover  a  shil- 
ling, and  place  this  on  one  corner  of  the  sheet  of 
foolscap;  now  form  a  "dabber"  by  enclosing  a 
quantity  of  the  cotton-wool  in  two  thicknesses  of 
muslin,  and  tying  it  up  so  as  to  give  it  roundness 
of  form.  Take  up  a  portion  of  the  oil-paint  from 
tiie  comer  of  the  paper,  with  the  dabber,  and  by 
dabbing  give  the  central  portion  of  the  sheet  of 
foolaeap  a  coat  of  color.    This  dabbing  may  be 


continued  for  half  an  honr  or  more  with  aavaa 
tage,  taking  a  small  quantity  more  oolur  whan  tho 
paper  becomes  dry ;  two  or  three  drops  of  swe^- 
oil  may  now  be  added  to  the  paper  and  distributed 
by  tbe  aid  of  the  dabber,  if  the  e(»]or  i»  Ibiek. 
when  the  paper  will  be  fully  prepared  fur  hsol 

The  paper  may  be  left  for  an  hour  or  two  aflev 
being  first  eoated  with  color  without  injory,  and, 
indeed,  this  delay  is  favorable,  for  antil  the  pa|>er 
bee<tmes  impregnated  with  oil,  the  results  desired 
are  not  W)  favorable  as  they  become  after  the  paper 
is  more  fully  enriched  with  this  material.     While 
the  eolor  is  soaking  into  the  paper,  a  nnnaber  of 
leaves  should  be  gathered  which  are  perfect  in 
form  and  free  f>om  dust;  and  these  can  be  kept 
Aresh  by  placing  them  in  an  earthenware  pan,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  a  damp  eloth,  but 
it  will  be  well  to  place  a  damp  doth  over  the 
orifice  of  the  pan  also.    Seleoting  a  wiHilly,  hairy 
leaf,  place  it  on  the  painted  portion  of  ihe  sheet 
of  foolscap,  and  dab  it  with  the  dabber  till  it  ao- 
quires  the  color  of  the  paint  nsed;  this  being  done 
turn  the  leaf  over  and  dab  the  other  side;  now 
lift  it  from  the  paint  paper  by  the  stalk,  and  plaoo 
it  with   care  between   a  folded  portion    of  the 
"  plate"  or  ''oartridge"  paper,  and  if  the  sUlk  of 
the  leaf  appears  to  ^  in  the  way,  cut  it  tiff  wirh  n 
pair  of  scissors ;  now  bring  down  the  upper  portion 
of  the  folded  pieoe  of  paper  upon  the  lesf,  and  rub 
the  paper  externally  with  the  finger,  or  a  soft  ra^ 
bringing  the  paper  thus  in  contact  with  every  por- 
tion of  the  leaf.    If  the  paper  is  now  opened,  and 
the  leaf  removed,  a  beautiful  impression  of  both 
sides  of  the  leaf  will  be  found  remaining.     In  like 
manner,  impressions  of  any  tolerably  fiat  leaves 
can  be  taken ;  but  harsh  leaves  will  be  found  most 
difficult,  and  should  henoe  be  avoided  by  the  be- 
ginner.    While  the  paper  is  yet  rich  in  eolor, 
downy  leaves  should  be  chosen ;  but  color  may  at 
any  moment  be  added,  care  being  always  taken 
to  distribute  the  paint  evenly  over  the  paper  with 
the  dabber  before  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  leaf, 
and  the  dabber  is  always  removed  from  the  painted 
paper  till  the  color  is  exhausted,  when  the  paper 
is  again  replenished  from   the   reserve   in   the 
comer. 

As  the  color  on  the  paper  becomes  less  and  lest 
in  quantity,  smoother  leaves  may  be  employed ; 
and  when  the  paper  seems  to  be  almost  wholly 
without  paint,  the  smoothest  leaves  will  prove  suc- 
cessful, for  these  require  eitremely  little  color. 
Should  the  natural  color  of  the  leaf  be  desiied,  it 
can  be  got  by  using  paint  of  the  eolor  required ; 
but,  in  many  cases,  purely  artificial  tints  produce 
the  most  pleasing  and  artistic  results ;  thus,  burnt 
sienna  gives  a  very  pleasing  red  tint;  and  of  all 
colors  tf  is  will  be  found  to  work  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

By  the  process  now  described,  the  most  beauti- 
ful results  can  be  gained ;  but  tbe  effect  will  be 
better,  if,  when  the  impression  is  being  robbed 
off,  the  leaf,  together  with  tbe  paper  in  whieh  it  Is 
enclosed,  is  placed  on  something  soft,  as  half  a 
quire  of  blotting  paper.  Should  the  first  attempt 
not  prove  very  satisfactory,  a  little  experience  will 
be  found  to  be  all  that  is  required,  and  now  the 
most  common  leaf  will  be  seen  to  have  a  form  of 
the  most  lovely  character. 

Collections  of  leaves  of  forest-trees  will  prove 
of  the  deepest  interee^  or  of  all  the  species  which 
we  have  of  any  kind  of  plant ;  thus,  if  the  leaves 
of  tbe  black,  red,  Amerioaa,  and  golden  currant 
be  printed  together  with  that  of  the  gooseberry, 
all  of  which  oelong  to  one  botanical  genus  or 
group,  the  variation  or  modification  of  the  form 
will  be  seen  to  be  of  the  deepest  interest 
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IVEIQHTS  A.2SrD  MEASURES. 


9Voy  Weight  is  used  by  j«wollen  aod  at  the 
MiiiL  ItA  denominationB  are  the  poand,  lb.,  «■  12 
onnoes  "  5,700  grains;  ounce,  o>.,  *>  480  grains; 
and  pet  n  J  weight,  dwt.,  »  24  grains. 

Apittheoani^  Weight  is  used  in  prescribing  and 
dispensing  medicines,  and  in  cheinieal  and  phar- 
maeeatioal  operations  generally.  It  is  the  offici- 
nal standard  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
British  Pharmaoopoeia  uses  the  avoirdupois  ponod 
»nd  ounce;  hence  the  two  agree  only  in  the  grain 
measure.  The  denominations  of  aptithecaries' 
weight  are  the  pound,  lb,  ">■  12  ounces  '*  5,760 
grains ;  the  ounce,  Jj, »  8  drachms  «■  480  grains; 
the  drachm,  3J'  ""  ^  scraples  »  60  grains ;  the 
■omple,  9j.  »  20  grains;  and  the  grain,  gr. 

Avoirdupoi$  Weight  is  the  commercial  weight, 
and  is  generally  employed  in  the  receipts  in  this 
Tolume.  Its  pound,  lb.,  '^  16  ounces,  oa.,  «■  7,000 
grains.  The  ounce  contains  437  5  grains.  The 
apothecaries'  or  troy  ounce  eon  tains  42^  grains 
more  than  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  and  the  apothe- 
earies  or  troy  pound  contains  1*240  grains  leee 
than  the  commercial  or  avoirdupois  pound.  The 
troy  pound  contains  12  ox.,  the  avoirdupois  16  os. 

EBLATIVB  VALUB  OF  TROT  AND  AVOIB- 
DUPOIS  WEIGHTS. 

Useful  in  determining  the  troy  weight  of  silver 
by  ordinary  weights. 

1  lb.  troy  -«  0-822857  lb.  av.  —  13  os.  72*5  grs. 

1  lb.  avoirdupois  >-  1-215277  lb.  troy  —  1  lb.  2  os. 
280  grs. 

UNITED  STATES  COINS 

Are  convenient  standards  of  weight.  Those  of 
gold  are  to  be  preferred,  and  when  new  will  rarely 
be  found  to  vary  more  than  the  tenth  of  a  grain 
from  the  following  weights : 

Double  eagle,  $20,  weighs 516  grs. 

Eagle,  $10,      «      258     " 

Half  eagle,        $5,      "      129     " 

Quarter  eagle,    $2  50,"      64^" 

Three  dollar,     $3,      *'      77-4" 

One  dollar,        $1,      "      26-8  *< 

MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY  FOR  LIQUIDS. 

In  the  United  States  the  old  wine  gallon  (Cong.), 
of  231  cubic  inches  »  58,328*8  grains  of  water  at 
$0^,  is  used.    In  England  the  Lnperial  gallon  of 


277*274  cubic  inches  *«-  70,000  grains  »  10  lb.  av. 
is  used.  The  niiuim  of  the  former  »  *95  gr.,  of  the 
latter  =  *9 1  gr.  The  former  contains  16  fluid- 
ounces  to  the  pint  (0.),  the  latter  20.  The  fullow- 
ing  til  hies  give  the  value  of  each  in  grains  of  pure 
water,  at  60^ 

Wine  Ifeaeure,  (U,  S,  P.) 

60  minims  ■■  fXi*"  T1\,lx'"        56*9  grs.  watCK 
480     "       -  lAj-'fSviii-      455-7   "       " 
7,680     "       -    Qj-fixvi-  7,291-2  "       " 
61,440     "    -Congj-  0viii-58,a28-8  "       " 

Impertal  Menemre,  {B,  P.) 

OOminims—  fX$"*  1*llx»        54-6  grs.  water. 
480     "       -  nfi-fSyiii-      4.H7-5 
9,600     '<       -     Oj-iSxx-  8,750' 
76,800     "    -Congj-  Oviil- 70.000 

To  conveH  Imperial  ( Br.)  into  Wine  ( U.  S,  P.) 

Jlfenenre, 
Impflrial.  Wine  or  Apothecaries'. 

1  gallon  •«  6  pts.,  13  fl.  os.,  2  A.  drs.,  23  minims. 
1  pint  «  16     "      5     "        18 

1  fluidounoe  «  1     «      0     "       20 

1  finidrachm  -»  1     "         2*5 

1  minim         -  1*04 « 
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THE  DECIMAL  SYSTEM, 

Adopted  in  France  and  on  the  Continent,  is  used 
in  this  country  in  scientific  research.  The  stan- 
dard of  length  is  the  metre  {jjijsj/a.isjijf  of  a 
quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian),  which  is  equal 
(as  corrected  by  Prof.  Bache)  to  39*36850535 
inches,  or,  roughly,  about  3^  feet  This,  as  well 
as  the  measures  of  capacity  and  weight,  is  in- 
creased or  divided  decimally.  The  prefixes  are 
deea  (10  times),  heeio  (100  times),  kilo  (1000  times), 

and  myria  (10,000  times);  deei  (i'ff),  etmti  (j)fjf), 

"*i'^^  (js'ffvl-  The  kilometre  is  equal  to  about 
two- thirds  of  a  mile. 

The  cubic  decimetre  is  the  unit  of  capacity,  and 
is  called  a  litre,  and  is  equal  to  1*765  imperial 
pints,  or  2*1135  wine  pints  (the  latter  are  used  in 
the  United  States).  The  weight  of  1  litre  of  water, 
at  39*10®,  is  called  a  kilogramme,  nnd  that  of  a 
millilftre  of  water  a  gramme  «*  15*434  grains^ 
The  kilogmmme  is  rather  less  than  2^  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois. The  metrical  pound  of  France  is  half  a 
kilogramme.  One  fluidounoe  equals  in  capacity 
29*53  cubic  centimetres. 


Con^MrtUive  TahU  of  Decimal  vitk  Avoirdnpoie  and  Apothecaries^  (  U.  S.)  Weighte, 


Name. 

Equivalent  In 

Equivalent  In 

Equivalent  in 

Equivalent  in  Apothecar 
lies'  Weight,  (U.  8.  P.) 

Grammes. 

Grains. 

Avoirdupois. 

lb.      OS.         gr. 

lb.     OS.    dr.      gr. 

•001 

-0154 

Centigramme  -■    ... 

•01 

•1543 

DecigranSme    -■   ... 

•1 

1*5434 

1*5 

Qramme          ■■   ... 

1- 

15-4340 

15-4 

Decagramme  ■»   ... 

!©• 

154*3402 

Oi          -45 

2      84*0 

Hectogramme  ■■    ... 

100- 

1543  4023 

3^      12*152 

8      1      48*0 

Kilogramme*  '^   ... 

1,000- 

154.^4  0234 

2      3i      12*178 

2      8      1      14- 

10,000- 

154340*2344 

22      01      12* 

26      9      4      20- 

«  Abbreviated  Moi 
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WEIGHTS  AKD  KSAS0BSS. 


Xng.  CoUc  Inchea 

Millilitre 

-            -061028 

Centilitre 

-            -610280 

Decilitre 

-          6102800 

Litre 

-        61028000 

Decalitre 

-      610-280000 

Hectolitre 

-    6102  800000 

KUolitro 

-  61028000000 

Companton  of  Deeimal  Memuret  of  Capacity  with 
Wine  {U.  S.  P.)  and  Imperial  Meaeuree. 

Wine  Meaeure, 

Apothecftriea*  or  Wine 
Meaaare. 

16*2318  miDlms. 

2*7053  flttidrachms. 

8*3816  fluidouncet. 

21136  pints. 

2*6410  gallons. 


Imperial  Meature, 

1  litre  -  0-22017  galls.,  0*88066  qt8.,  1*76138  pta. 
Store  (oubio  metre)  —  220*16643  galls. 

CAPACITY  OP  BOXES. 
Dry  Jfeaeure* 

A  box  20  inches  square,  and  16^  inches  deep, 
will  contain  1  barrel  (3  bnshels). 

A  box  15  inches  square,  and  14|  inches  deep, 
will  contain  half  a  barrel. 

A  box  17  inches  by  14  inches,  and  9  inches 
deep,  will  contain  1  bushel. 

A  box  10  inches  by  12  inches,  and  0  inches 
deep,  will  contain  half  a  bushel. 

A  box  8  inches  square,  and  8|  inches  deep,  will 
oontain  1  peck. 

A  box  8  inches  square,  and  4fV  inches  deep,  will 
contain  1  gallon  (dry)  -■  |  bushel  «■  26^  cubic 
inches. 

A  box  4  inches  square,  and  4j^  inches  deep,  will 
eontain  1  quart. 

LINEAR  MEASUREMENT. 

12  inches  —  1  foot.        3  feet  »  1  yard. 
1  mile  *-  1760  yards  >-  6280  feet  »  63,360  inches. 

Inchet  expreeeed  in  DeeimaU  of  a  FooU 


1  inch 

2  inches 

3  " 

4  « 
6  « 
6     " 


^  008333  foot 

-  016666    " 
«  0-26000 

-  0*33333 
»  0*41666 

-  0*60000 


tt 
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7  inches  «  0*68333  foot 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


« 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


-  0*66666 

-  0*76000 
■«  0*83333 
-0-91666 

-  1-00000 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Fraetione  of  an  Inch  expreteed  in  Deeimale  of  an 
luehf  and  in  DeeimaU  of  a  FooU 


Dee.  of  •■ 
kieh.       iacb.        Dec  oft  foot 

1^9  «  0*0626 -0*0062083 
i  -0*1260 -0-0104166 

y«5  -  0*1876  -  0-0166249 
i  -0*2600-0*0288332 


"^9 


0-3126-0*0260416 
0*0312498 
0*0364681 


i  -  0-3760 
/j- 0*4376 
i  -0*6000-0*0416664 


Dee.  of  an 
lock.       inch. 

I  -0-6260 


0-6626 


Dee. of*  foot. 

'  0*0468747 

>  0*0620833 

I  J- 0-6876-0*0672913 

I  -0-7600-0-0624996 

jJ-0-8126- 0-0677079 

I  -0*8760-0-0729162 

0-9376-0*0781246 

00833328 


1.  In  a  right-angled  triangle  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  two  shorter  sides  —  the  square  of 
the  hypothenuse :  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse 
less  the  square  of  one  side  —  the  square  of  the 
third  side. 

2.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  X  3-1416  —  the  oir- 
eumferenoe. 

3.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  X  0-31831  — 
the  diameter. 

4.  Given  a  chord  and  versed  sine— to  find  the 
diameter  of  the  circle.  Divide  the  square  of  half 
the  chord  by  the  versed  sine,  and  add  the  versed 
tine  to  the  product  —  the  diameter. 


6.  To  find  the  length  of  an  are  of  a  circle,  whea 
the  cord  of  the  whole  are  and  the  chord  of  one- 
half  of  the  arc  are  known,  from  8  times  the  ohord 
of  one-half  the  arc,  subtract  the  chord  ol  the  whol« 
arc :  one>third  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  length 
of  the  arc  nearly. 

6.  Periphery  of  an  elipse.  Multiply  the  sqaaiw 
root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  axes  by  2.22. 


SURPACE  MEASUREMENT. 

Areae.  —  Product  of  two  Linear  Dimenetone  ( JM>«- 

portioned  to  the  equaree  of  eimHar  eidee). 

144  square  inches  —  1  square  foot 
9      "      feet      -  1      «      yard. 
Acre  -  43,660  square  feet  -  4480  yards  —  (669  X 

66  feet). 
Square  mile  —  640  acres. 

1.  Parallelogram  (square,  rectangular  or 
rhomboidui)  —  the  product  of  the  length  of  one 
side  X  by  perpendicular  height 

2.  Triangle  —  product  of  base  X  by  one-half 
the  perpendicular  height 

3.  Trinugle  —  Area  from  Z  sides  given.  From 
the  half  sum  of  the  three  sides  subtract  each  aide 
separately ;  multiply  the  half  sum  and  the  three 
remainders  together,  and  the  square  root  of  the 
product  will  be  the  area. 

4.  Trapezoid  —  the  sum  of  the  two  parallel  sides 
X  by  half  the  perpendicular  height 

6.  Circle  —  the  square  of  the  diameter  X  '7864» 
or  square  of  the  circumference  X  -07968. 

6.  Sector  of  a  Circle  —  radius  of  the  circle  X  bj 
one-half  thfe  arc  of  the  sector. 

7.  Segment  of  a  Circle, — Find  the  area  of  a  sec- 
tor of  a  circle  having  the  same  arc,  and  deduct  the 
triangle  formed  between  the  two  radii  and  the 
ohord  of  the  arc. 

Superficial  Area  of  Solida. 

9,  Parallelopipidon.  I"*  j^nmof 

10.  Prism.  j       ( 

11.  Cylinder— circumference  of  base  X  height 
+  area  of  bases. 

'Circumference  of  bases  X 
one-half  slant  height  + 
area  of  base, 
f  diameter  X  3.1416. 
French  square  metre,' 1660*86  square  inches  — 
10*7698  square  feet 


of  sides 
and  bases. 


12.  Cone. 

18.  Pyramid,  r 

Sphere  —  square  o 


« 

M 
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SOLID  MEASUREMENT. 

Cuhie  Content,  —  Product  of  three  Linear  Dimen- 
eione  (proportional  to  cube  of  eimilar  eidee). 

Cubic  foot  »    1,728  cubic  int. 

"      yard     -27  cubic  ft. -46.666 

Barrel  —  4-8125         "    —    8,316 

Bushel  —  1-2438         «    -   2,160 

Gallon  (wine)  —  —      231 

Ton  -  2240  lbs.  ayoirdnpois. 
1  gallon  of  water  weighs  68,328*8  grains  troy  « 
10-126  lbs.  troy. 
Cylindrical  inches  X    -0004646  -  oubio  feet 

"  feet      X    -02909     -    «<     yardt. 

Cubio  inches  X    -00068     —    '<     fert. 

"  feet      X    -03704     -    "     yards. 

feet     X  7-48  -  U.  States  galloa. 

inches  X     004329   —     *<  " 

Cylindrical  feet      X  6-874         —    "  «< 

•'  inches  X    -6034       -     "  «• 

Contente  of  Caehe. — Add  into  one  sum  39  times 
the  square  of  the  bung  diameter,  26  times  the 
square  of  the  head  diameter,  and  26  times  the 
product  of  the  two  diameters ;  then  multiply  tho 
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■am  bj  the  length,  and  the  prodaok  again  by 
•  ••«4  for  wine  gallons. 

QtfMral  Rule  for  finding  Cubic  Content  wntaintd 
between  two  Parallel  planee. 
Let  A  and  B  be  areas  of  ends  of  solids,  and  C 
the  area  of  a  section  parallel  to,  and  equidistant 
from  the  ends,  and  L  the  distanoe  between  the 
mxdai 

A  +  B+4C      ^ 
Solidity X  L. 


1.  Cube  —  side  X  side  X  side,  or  —  area  of  base 
X  perpendiealar  height. 

2.  ParalUU^ipidon  |       f  ^^  ^^y^^  ^^^^  p^. 

Z^der  r\     Pedicular  height. 

S.  Cuue         I  a»  J  ^^'^  ^^  bases  X  by  |  the 
Pyramid  j  ^  (     perpendiealar  height 

4.  Frnetmm  of  Cone  or  Pyramid  =■  sum  of  the 
areas  of  the  two  ends  +  the  square  root  of  their 
product  X  by  I  of  the  perpendicular  height. 

5.  Sphere  »-  oube  of  the  diameter  X  0*5236. 

0.  Spherical  Segment »  8  times  the  square  of 
the  radius  of  its  base  +  the  square  of  its  height 
X  the  height  X  0*5836. 


MBASUREMENT  OF  STONB-WOBZ. 
1  Perch,  Masons'  or  Qnarrymen's  Measure. 

16i  feet  long,    |      ^  ^2  cubic  feet    To  be  mea- 
16  inches  wide,  •  — 
12      "      high,  ^ 

24*75  cubic  feet   To  be  mea- 
sured in  pile. 


1 
f 


16^  feet  long, 
18  inches  wide, 
12     "       high,  J 

1  ottbio  yard  »  3  feet  X  3  feet  X  8  feet  —  2  cubic 
fset 

The  cubic  yard  has  become  the  standard  for  all 
contract  work  of  late  years. 

8tone  walls  less  than  16  inches  thick  count  as  if 
16  inches  thick  to  mason;. over  16  inches  thick, 
each  inch  additional  is  measured. 

Brieke  required  for  Watle  of  various  Tlkiekneee, — 
Number  for  each  Square  Foot  of  Face  of  WalL 

Thickness 
ofWaU. 

4  inches. 7| 

8      «     15 

12      •'     22i 

16      *'     30 

20      "    37i 


Thickness 
ofWaU. 

24  inches 46 


28 
32 
36 
42 


u 
it 
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60 

87i 

75 


Cubic  yard  —  600  bricks  in  walL 
Perch  (22  cubic  feet)  •»  500  bricks  in  walL 
To  pave  1  sq.  yard  on  flat  requires  41  bricks. 
-    1  ««     M  edge     "       68 
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BOABD  MEASURE. 
Boards  are  sold  by  superficial  measure  at  so 
much  per  foot  of  1  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  adding 
one-fourth  to  the    price  for  each  quarter-inch 
thickness  over  an  inch. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 
In  ordinary  language  the  terms  density  and 
■peoiflc  gravity  (s.  g.)  are  used  to  represent  the 
Telative  weights  of  equal  bulks  or  volumes  of  dif- 
ferent substances.  In  order  to  compare  these  con- 
Teniently,  pure  water  at  60^  is  taken  as  the  stand- 
ant  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  oi.,  hence 
to  determine  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  any 
body  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  known,  mul- 
tiply the  cubic  content  in  feet  by  1000,  and  this  by 
the  s.  g.,  and  the  product  will  be  the  weight  in 
ounces  avoirdupois.  Thus,  the  s.  g.  of  oast-iron 
Is  7J207,  that  is,  it  is  7.207  times  heavier  than  an 
•qnal  bulk  of  water.    A  cylinder  of  cast-iron  1 


foot  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high,  would  contLiA 
10  cubic  feet,  10  X  1000  X  7.207  =  72.070  oi.  - 
4500  lbs. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Solid*. 

1.  By  the  Pitcher,  —  1  Ui  a  pitcher,  or  similar 
vessel,  brim  full,  put  in  tne  body,  it  will  displace 
its  own  bulk  of  water;  catch  this  water  as  it  over- 
flows and  weigh  it  Divide  the  weight  of  the  body 
by  that  of  the  water  displaced,  the  quotient  will  be 
its  specific  gravity.  A  very  neat  instrument  for 
performing  this  process  accurately  has  been  con- 
trived by  Messrs.  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois,  of  the 
United  States  Mint 

2.  By  the  Hydroetatie  Balance,  —  Weigh  the 
body,  fasten  it,  preferably  by  a  horse- hair,  im- 
merse it  in  water,  and  note  the  loee  of  weight.  The 
weight  in  air  divided  by  the  loss  of  weight  in 
water «-  the  s.  g. 

3.  When  the  Body  i»  Lighter  than  Water.  —  At- 
tach to  it  some  heavy  body  of  known  weight  in 
air  and  water.  Weigh  the  two  together,  first  in 
air  and  then  in  water;  note  the  loss.  The  loss  of 
weight  of  the  heavy  body  in  water  being  known 
the  difference  between  these  losses  divided  into 
the  weight  of  the  light  body  in  air,  will  give  the 
specific  gravity.  Thus,  a  bit  of  wood  weighed  in 
air  200  grains,  attached  to  a  piece  of  copper  the 
two  weighed  in  air  2247  grains,  and  in  wator  1620 
grains,  suffering  a  loss  of  627  grains,  the  copper 
alone  loses  in  water  230  grains,  627  —  230  »  397, 
the  loss  of  the  wood ;  200  -i-  397  —  .504,  s.  g.  of  the 
wood. 

When  the  Solid  is  Soluble  in  Water. 

Take  its  s.  g.  in  regard  to  some  liquid  which 
does  not  dissolve  it,  multiply  this  by  the  s.  g.  of 
the  liquid. 

Thus,  a  piece  of  sugar  weighed  in  air  400  grs., 
it  lost  in  oil  of  turpentine  217.5.  400  -i-  217.5  — 
1.84.  The  s.  g.  of  turpentine  is  .87;  1.84  X  .87 
»  1.6.,  B.  g.  of  the  sugar. 

When  the  Body  is  in  Powder, 

Introduce  it  into  a  counterpoise  bottle,  of  which 
the  capacity  is  known.  Fill  the  bottle  with  pure 
water  at  60^.  It  will  hold  as  much  less  as  it 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  powder,  and  the  weight 
of  the  powder  in  air  divided  by  this  difference 
will  give  the  s.  g. 

Thus,  the  bottle  holds  1000  grs.  of  water;  100 
grs.  of  emery  are  introduced,  and  the  bottle  filled 
up  with  water.  If  no  water  were  displaced  the 
two  should  weigh  1100  grs.,  they  really  weigh 
1070 ;  the  difference,  30  grs. »-  the  weight  of  water 
dispbu>ed;  100  -i-  80  »  3.333,  s.  g  of  the  emery. 

When  the  Solid  is  Compound, 
As  a  nugget  of  gold  and  quarts.    Take  the  s.  g.  of 
the  nugget,  that  of  gold  and  quarts  being  known, 
then  apply  the  following  formulss : 


s.  g.  nugget  —  s.  g.  quarts      s.  g.  gold 


X  weight 


X  weight 


s.  g.  gold      —  s.  g.  quarts      s.  g.  nugget 

of  nugget  -■  weight  of  gold  in  nugget 

s.  g.  gold  —  s.  g.  nugget      s.  g.  quarts 

8.  g.  gold  —  s.  g.  quarts       s.  gr  nugget 

of  nugget  >"  weight  of  quarts  in  do. 

This  method  will  do  approximately,  but  not 
accurately  for  alloys  of  metals  generally. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  LIQUIDS. 
By  the  Balance, 
Take  a  bit  of  glass  rod,  note  its  loss  when 
weighed  in  water  and  in  the  liquid  under  triaL  Di- 
vide the  latter  by  the  former,  the  quotient  will  be 
the  8.  g.  of  the  liquid.  Thus  a  glass  rod  loses  in 
water  171  grs.,  in  alcohol,  143  grs.  143  -r  171«" 
.836.  t.  g.  of  the  alcohol. 
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WEIGHTS  AND   ITEAStTBSS. 


Specifte  Oravity  ^tlet, 
TheM  lire  made  to  hold  100  or  1000  grt.  of  por« 
water  at  60®,  nod  are  acoompanied  by  a  rounter- 
poiiie.  It  ie  only  neoeuiiry  to  fill  the  bottle  with 
the  liquid  lo  be  tested.  Coonterpoiee  and  weigh  ; 
the  weight  in  grains  will  be  the  s.  g.  Oily  and 
Tiscous  mutter  should  nerer  be  introduced  into 
tbe  s.  g.  buttle.  In  ease  the  s.  g.  bottle  is  not  at 
hand  any  light  flask  will  do.  Make  a  file  mark  on 
tbo  neok,  ooanierpoise  it,  fill  to  the  mark  with 

Sore  water  at  00^,  note  tbe  weight  of  the  water. 
Impty,  dry  thoroughly  and  fill  with  the  liquid  to 
be  tested  ;  the  weight  of  this  dinded  by  that  of 
the  water'-s.g. 

ffydrometen 

Are  instmments  for  determining  the  speoifie 
gravity  of  liquids  by  noting  the  depth  to  which 
a  stem  ninke.  They  consist  of  a  cylinder  with  a 
weight  bencHtb  it  to  make  it  float  upright,  and  a 
graduated  vtem.  When  intended  for  liquids  light- 
er than  wiiter.  the  0  or  point  at  which  they  float  in 
pure  water  at  60**  is  at  the  lower  point  of  the  stem, 
and  as  (he  liquid  is  lighter  they  sink  more  deeply ; 
for  liquids  bearier  than  water  the  0  is  at  tbe  ton  of 
the  dcale.  Many  are  graduated  according  to  tneir 
proposed  use,  as  alcfiholometers,  lactometers,  sac- 
charouieters.  (See  Distill atioh).  The  graduation 
most  empoyed  is  that  of  Benum6.  Excellent  hy- 
drometers with  the  degrees  and  the  true  s.  g.  on 
tbe  same  stem  are  made  by  Dr.  W.  U.  Pile  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

To  Convert  Degree*  Beaumi  into  Speeifle  Ontvity, 

1.  For  liquids  heavier  than  water — Subtract  the 
degree  B.  from  145,  and  divide  into  145,  the  quo- 
tient is  the  s.  g. 

2.  For  liquids  lighter  than  water^Add  the  de- 
gree B.  tg  130,  and  divide  it  into  140.  The  quo- 
tient is  tbe  s.  g. 

To  Oourert  Speeifie  Gravity  into  Degreee  Beaumi. 

1.  For  liquids  heavier  than  water. — Divide  the 
t.  g.  into  145,  and  subtract  from  145.  The  re- 
mainder is  tbe  degree  B. 

2  For  liquids  lighter  than  water.— Divide  the 
f.  g.  into  140  and  subtract  130  from  the  qaotient 
The  remainder  will  be  the  degree  B. 

Table  of  8pee\fie  Gravity, 

Meicury ~ 13,«00 

Lead 11,325 

Copper MOO 

Cast  Brass 8,000 

Steel 7,850 

Wrouf^t  Iron 7,780 

Cast  Iron 7,207 

Tin 7,300 

Marble 2,600 

Common  Stone 2,620 

Brick 1>00@  2,000 

Soil M74 

Coal,  an  Jiracite 1,436  @  1,640 

"     bituminous 1,270 

Sand 1,520 

Sea-water. 1,030 

COMMON  WATER 1,000 

Oak,  (dry) 925 

Ash  **     800 

Maple  *'      755 

Elm  «     „ 600 

Yellow  Pine,  «    ; 660 

White  Pine    "    554 

Cork 249 

Carb.  Acid ^ 1-9 

Air 1«25 

Coal  ttas ....«•..         0-6 

Hydrogen ••.. 0*0848 


The  specific  gravity  in  table  also  represants  the 
number  of  ounces  in  each  substance  in  1  ovbie 
foot -4-1 6 -albs. 

1  cubic  foot  of  Cast  Iron ■»    450    Ibc 

1      "  "     White  Pine —      «4-«  " 

1         M  •<       Wmtmr  mm        AS-&    " 

A  vT  awr. ......  .••••.•••       ^^  Vm  *9 

10-9  cnbio  feet  of  Air —        1^  <* 

22      "  •'     Coal  Qas —        1--  « 


GAS. 
To  Reetd  the  Geu  MeUr» 


The  figures  on  the  index  at  the  right  hand  de- 
note even  knndrede.  When  the  hand  completes 
the  entire  circle  it  denotes  ten  hundredj  and  is  re- 
gistered by  the  hand  in  the  centre  circle,  pointing 
to  one— each  figure  in  tbe  centre  circle  being  e 
thoueund — this  entire  circle  being  ten  thoueand^ 
and  is  registered  on  the  index  of  the  left  hand 
circle  by  the  hand,  there  denoting  by  each  figure^ 
te«i  tkofuand. 

The  quantity  of  gas  which  passes  thnragh  the 
meter,  is  ascertains  by  reading  from  the  index 
at  the  time  the  amount  is  required  to  be  known, 
and  deducting  therefrom  the  quantity  shown  by 
the  index  at  a  previous  observation. 
If  the  whole  is  registered  by  the  hands  on 

the  three  circles  above,  it  indicates 49,900 

Amount  at  previous  observation,  as  shown 

by  the  dotted  lines.  • 42,500 

Shows  amonnt  whieh  passed  through  since 

last  taken  off. 7,400 

The  register  at  all  times  shows  the  qnantitj 
that  has  passed  through  since  the  meter  was  firat 
set,  by  deducting  from  which  the  amount  that  hat 
been  paid  for  (without  any  regard  to  the  time 
when),  shows  that  the  difference  remains  unpaid* 

To  Avoid  Waete  of  Oae. 

Tnm  the  gas  partly  off  at  the  meter;  much  gai 
is  burned  to  waste  by  too  great  pressure  in  cer- 
tain localities.  In  buildings  of  any  site  a  good 
regulator  will  soon  pay  for  itaallL  Creifon'a  is 
the  best 

Gae-hmmere, 

The  following  are  those  in  common  nee : 

BaUwing,  —  This  has  a  single  slit  at  the  top  of 
the  burner.  It  is  Tcry  steady ;  does  not  ehaage 
its  form  under  any  pressure.  It  is,  therefore,  used 
in  street  lamps.    It  is  not,  however,  eoonomiocL 

Fieh-tail. — This  form  is  generally  used  in  houses; 
it  has  two  openings  in  the  top,  fh>m  whieh  the  jeti 
of  gas  issue  and  form  a  flat  flame,  the  plane  of 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  openings. 
When  the  pressure  is  too  great  the  flame  elon- 
gates and  eittge,  thus  calling  attention  to  the  waslSb 
It  is  an  economical  burner,  but  flickers.  This  un- 
steadiness is  trying  to  the  eyea,  and  the  fish-tail 
should  never  be  used  to  read  or  write  by. 

Argaud,  —  These  are  the  steadiest  and  most 
economical  burners,  but  require  a  ohinnsy.  The 
gas  is  allowed  to  eseape  by  a  ring  of  holes,  and 
the  air  is  admitted  both  inside  and  outside  of  this 
ring.  In  the  patent  Argand  the  outer  ring  of  air 
passes  trough  a  series  of  small  openings  and  the 
inner  ring  is  deflected  into  the  flame  by  a  bottOB; 
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ft  reqairet  s  iwelled  ehimney.  Bj  entting  off  the 
bottoD  a  steadier  light  ia  obtained,  and  the  eoono- 
my  is  nearly  the  rame;  straight  chimneys  are 
more  easily  obtained  than  the  others.  The  be«t 
flint-gliiss  ehimoeys  are  in  the  end  the  oheapent; 
f^reat  loss  of  light  ensues  if  they  are  nut  kept 
elean.  Bat  putting  a  chimney  into  hydrant-wa- 
ter,  and  grndually  heating  it,  it  may  be  cleaned 
safely ;  paper  gives  the  iMSt  finish.  Th«  larger 
the  burner  the  greater  the  relative  economy. 

Relative  Light  for  Unit  of  Oat, 
Batswing consuming  5   feet,  1*000 


tt 


u 

u 
u 

M 


6     "    2-880 


liarge  patent  Argand ) 

burner j 

Common  Argand 

Sinj^le  jet 

Fish-tail  (Union  jet) 

I^arge  Batswing 

Wax  candle,  4  to  lb 0-143 

Bperm    «       6    "  0111 

TaUow  •'      5    "  0.1 


6-4 

ti 

2-132 

2-2 

ft 

1191 

45 

u 

1.513 

11-3 

u 

203 

Pkotainsiry, 

1  wax  candle,  4  to  a  lb.  bams  13  hoan. 

1  spermaceti  candle,  <      "  /'      8     ** 

1  Tallow  «       6      «  '<       6     "  40  m. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  FOREIGN  GOLD  AND 
SILVER  COINS,  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  RE. 
PORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MINT. 

Mjrplanaiory  Rtmark$» 

The  first  column  embraces  the  names  of  the 
countries  where  the  coins  are  issued ;  the  second 
contains  the  names  of  the  coin,  only  the  principal 
denominations  being  given.  The  other  vises  are 
proportional ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
deviation  is  stated. 

The  third  column  expresses  the  weight  of  a  sin- 
gle piece  in  fractions  of  the  Troyounee,  carried  to 
the  thousandth,  and  in  a  few  caves  to  the  ten 
thousandth,  of  an  ounce.  The  method  is  prefera- 
ble to  expressing  the  weight  in  grains  for  com- 
mercial purpoves,  and  corresponds  better  with  the 
terms  of  the  Mint.  It  maj  be  readily  transferred 
to  weight  in  grains  by  the  following  rule:  Remove 
the  decimal  point;  from  one-half  deduct  four  per 
cent,  of  that  half,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
grains. 

The  fourth  column  expresses  the  fineness  in 
tfaousanda,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  parts  of  pure  gold 
or  silver  in  1000  parts  of  the  coin. 

The  fifth  column  expresses  the  valuation  of  coin 
The  value  of  silver  fluntuates. 


Odd  Goint, 


Oouniiy. 


Australia........... 

« 

Aoatria 

«« 

u 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Braail 

Central  America. 
ChilL 

Denmark 

Ecuador.... 

England , 

tt 

... .........  I 

France »., 

Germany,  North., 
u  u 

Germany,  South.. 

Greece , 

Hindostan.. ......... 

Italy 

Japan 

tf 

Mexico 

Kaplefl  .V.'.".V.',V.V.7 

Ketfaerland ., 

New  Granada...... 

tt         tt 

tt  U 

.....I 

Pern 

Portugal ..M 

Prussia. ,«• , 

R<Mne 

RuMia 

Spain 

u 

Sweden 

Tunie 

Turkey 

Tuscany  m.......... 


Denominations 


Weight 


Pound  of  1852 , 

Sovereign,  1855-00 , 

Ducat 

Souverain  , 

New  Union  Crown  (assumed) 

Twenty-five  Francs 

Doubloon 

Twenty  Milreis... 

Two  Eseudos 

Old  Doubloon 

Ten  Pesos 

Ten  Thaler. 

Four  Eseudos 

Pound  or  Sovereign,  new 

Pound  or  Sovereign,  average.. 

Twenty  Francs,  new.. 

Twenty  Francs,  average 

Ten  Thaler 

Ten  Thaler,  Prussian  » , 

Krone  (Crown) 

Ducat 

Twenty  Drachms 

Mohur 

Twenty  Lire. 

Old  Cobang 

New  Cobang 

Doubloon,  average 

"  new 

Six  Dncati,  new 

Ten  Guilders , 

Old  Doubloon,  Bogota 

Old  Doubloon,  Popayan 

Ten  Pesos,  new , 

Old  Doubloon 

Gold  Crown 

New  Union  Crown  (assumed).. 
Two  and  a  half  Scudi,  new.... 

Five  Roubles 

One  Hundred  ReaU 

Eighty  Reals. 

Ducat 

Twenty  five  Piastres 

One  Hundred  Piastres. , 

Sequin ...« 


Ok.    Dsc 

0-281 
0-250.5 

0112 

0-363 

0-357 

0-254 

0-807 

0-575 

0-209 

0-867 

0-402 

0-427 

0-433 

0-256.7 

0-256.2 

-207.5 

•207 

•427 

•427 

•357 

■112 
185 

•374 

•207 

•362 

•280 
0-867.5 
0-867.5 
0'245 
0-215 
0-868 
0-867 
0-525 
0-867 
0-308 
0-357 
0-140 
0-210 
0-268 
0-215 
0-111 
0-161 
0-231 
0112 


Talne. 
1864. 


0- 
©• 
0^ 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0^ 
0- 
0- 


Tboaa. 
016.5 

916 

086 

900 

900 

899 

870 

917.5 

853.5 

870 

900 

895 

844 

916.6 

916 

899.5 

899 

995 

903 

900 

986 

900 

916 

898 

568 

572 

866 

870.5 

996 

899 

870 

858 

89L5 

868 

912 

900 

900 

916 

896 

869.5 

975 

900 

915 

999 


$  5.32.87 
4.85.5S 
2.28.28 
6.75.36 
6.64.19 
4.72.0S 
1 5.59*25 

10.90.57 
8.68.7^ 

15.59.i6 
9.15.35 
7.90.01 
7.55.46 
4.86.34 
4.84.92 
3.85.83 
8.84.69 
7.90.01 
7.97.07 
6.64.20 
2.28.28 
3.44.19 
7.08.18 
3.84.27 
4.44.0 
8.57.6 

15.52.98 

15.61.05 
5.04.43 
8.99.56 

15.61.06 

15.37.75 
9.67.51 

15.55.67 
5.80.66 
6.64.19 
2.60.47 
8.97.64 
4.96.39 
3.86.44 
2.23.72 
2.99.54 
4.36.9S 
2.31.29 
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Silver  Coitu, 


OonntTy. 


Aaitri» ..: 

«  ^^ .••••.••• 

u  , 

*4  ,,,,„, 

U  .,..,.,,• 

*• 

Belginm 

Bolivia 

Brasil  ^ 

Canada.  

Central  America. 

Chili 

u 

Denmark 

England I 

France 

Germany,  North 

(.  u     .,..♦, 

Germany,  Soath 

u  t* 

Greece .~ 

Hindofltan ~.. 

Japan 

M 

Mexico .....•• 

Naples •• 

Netherlands 

Norway 

New  Granada. 

Peru 

(I 

u 

Prussia 

Rome 

Russia 

Sardinia* 

Spain 

Sweden  

Switserland 

Tunis u 

Turkey 

Tuscany ..« 


I>enomlnations. 


Old  Rix  Dollar 

Old  Scudo 

Florin  before  1858 

New  Florin 

New  Union  Dollar 

Maria  Theresa  Dollar,  1780......... ......... 

Five  Francs 

New  Dollar 

Half  Dollar 

Double  Milreis 

Twenty  Cents.... 

Dollar 

Old  Dollar 

New  Dollar 

Two  Rigsdaler 

Shilling,  new 

Shilling,  average ^ 

Five  Francs,  average. 

Thaler,  before  1857 

New  Thaler 

Florin,  before  1857 ; 

New  Florin  (assumed) 

Five  Drachms 

Rupee 

Itsebu  ^ 

New  Itsebu 

Dollar,  new 

Dollar,  average 

Scudo  

Two  and  a  half  Guild 

Specie  Daler 

Dollar  of  1857 

Old  Dollar 

Dollar  of  1858 

Half  Dollar,  1835-'38 

Thaler  before  1857 

New  Thaler 

Scudo » 

Rouble 

Five  Lire 

New  Pistareen 

Rix  Dollar 

Two  Francs , 

Five  Piastres. 

Twenty  Piastres 

Florin 


Weight 

Fineness. 

d.  Dm. 

Tliew^ 

0002 

833 

0*836 

902 

0-451 

833 

0-397 

900 

0-596 

900 

0-895 

838 

0*803 

897 

0*643 

903.5 

0*432 

667 

0*820 

918.5 

0-150 

925 

0-866 

850 

0-864 

908 

0.801 

900.5 

0-927 

877 

0*182.5 

924.5 

0-178 

925 

0*800 

900 

0*712 

750 

0*595 

900 

0*340 

900 

0*340 

900 

0*719 

900 

0*374 

916 

0*279 

991 

0-279 

890 

0-867.5 

903 

0*866 

901 

0*844 

830 

0*804 

944 

0-927 

877 

0*803 

896 

0*866 

901 

0*766 

909 

0-433 

650 

0*712 

750 

0*596 

900 

0*864 

900 

0-667 

875 

0*800 

900 

0166 

899 

1*092 

750 

0-323 

899 

0-511 

898.5 

0-770 

830 

0-220 

926 

1964. 


1.02.27 

1.02.54 

51.14 

48.63 
73.01 
1.02.12 
98.04 
79.07 
39.22 
1.02.M 
18.87 
1.00.19 
1.06.79 
98.17 
1.10.65 
22.96 
22.41 
98.00 
72.67 
72.89 
41.65 
41.65 
88.08 
46.62 
37.63 
33.80 
1.06.62 
1.06.20 
95.34 
1.03.31 
1.10.65 
97.92 
1.06.20 
94.77 
38.31 
72.68 
72.89 
1.05.84 
79.44 
98.00 
20.31 
1.11.48 
39.53 
62.49 
86.98 
27.60 


ch:emioa.l  receipts. 


TESTS  FOR  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

For  Oold, 

To  a  diluted  colorless  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  any  salt 
of  tin ;  or  stir  the  solution  of  gold  with  a  slip  of 
metallic  tin ;  in  either  case,  the  production  of  a 
beautiful  purple  or  port  wine  color  will  be  the  im- 
mediate result  If  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle, 
it  becomes  colorless ;  a  purple  powder  (which  is 
an  oxide  of  gold  combined  with  a  little  tin)  being 
precipitated.  This  powder  is  employed  in  the 
painting  of  china,  and  is  called  the  purple  precip- 
itate of  Cassius. 

For  Silver, 

Lei  (all  a  drop  of  a  iolution  of  nitrata  of  direr 


into  a  glassfVil  of  water,  and  add  to  it  a  grain  of 
common  salt  Mutual  decomposition  of  the  salti 
will  take  place,  aad  chloride  of  silver  (in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder)  will  be  precipitated.  This 
precipitate  is  soluble  In  ammonia,  and  blaeksos 
on  exposure  to  light 

For  Oojfper, 

Add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cop- 
per to  a  test  glass  of  water;  the  mixture  will  be 
colorless;  pour  into  it  a  little  liquid  ammonia. 
The  mixture  will  then  assume  a  fine  deep  blae 
color. 

Another. — Ferrooyanide  of  potassium  gives  a 
dense  brown  precipitate  with  tne  ialti  of  ooppec 
This  if  Tsry  delicata. 


BOILKB  INCBUSTATIONS. 
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To  Detect  Copper  in  Piehfee  or  Green  Tea. 

Put  a  few  leaves  of  the  tea  or  some  of  the  pickle, 
•ot  small,  into  a  phial  with  2  or  3  drs.  of  liquid 
•inmonia,  diluted  with  one-half  the  quantity  of 
water.  Shake  the  phial ;  when,  if  the  most  minate 
p-krtion  of  copper  be  present,  the  liquid  will  assume 
s  fine  blue  oolor.  Or  immerse  a  polished  knife- 
blade;  the  eopper  will  deposit  upon  it- 

For  Iron. 

Infusion  of  galls  gives  a  bluish  blaek,  and  feiro- 
e^anide  of  potassium  a  blue  precipitate. 

For  Manganeee, 
Snlphydrate  of  ammonia  (made  by  passing  a 
onrrent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
■olution  of  ammonia  until  no  more  is  absorbed), 
gives  a  flesh-oolored  precipitate^ 

For  Mercury. 
Protoohloride  of  tin  gives  a  grayish  precipitate. 
A  piece  of  gold  introduced  into  a  solution  con- 
taining mercury  and  touched  with  a  piece  of  iron, 
has  the  mercury  deposited  upon  it. 

For  Lead. 

Snlphydrate  of  ammonia  gives  a  black  precipi- 
tate ;  chromate  of  potassa  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
yellow. 

To  make  Oxygen. 

Heat  in  a  retort,  flask,  or  test  tube,  finely  pow- 
dered chlorate  of  potassa,  mixed  with  about  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  black  oxide  of  manganese. 
The  gas  must  be  collected  by  attaching  a  tube  to 
the  flask,  the  end  of  which  dips  under  water;  a 
jar  full  of  water  being  inverted  over  the  end  of 
the  delivering  tube. 

To  fnake  Hydrogen, 

Act  on  sine  scraps  with  diluted  sulphuric  aeld ; 
■ay  1  part  of  acid  to  10  of  water.  A  common 
bottle  with  a  perforated  cork  fitted  with  a  glass 
tube  or  bit  of  pipe- stem,  and  another  bottle  to 
collect  the  gas,  are  all  the  apparatus  required.  In 
collecting  the  gas,  the  tube  must  reach  quite  to 
the  top  of  the  collecting  vessel.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  all  the  air  has  been  driven  x>ut  of  each 
vessel  before  a  light  is  applied,  or  an  explosion 
will  ensue. 

To  make  Langhing  Qae. 

Heat  gently  in  a  flask  or  retort,  nitrate  of  am- 
monia (made  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 
nitric  acid  until  no  more  gas  comes  off).  It  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  some  tune  over  water  before 
being  breathed. 

To  mahe  Carhome  Aeid, 
Pour  muriatic  acid  upon  fragments  of  chalk  or 
marble.  The  gas  being  heavy  may  be  collected 
without  the  use'cf  water,  by  simply  allowing  the 
delivery  tube  to  pass  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiv- 
ing vesseL 

To  wuike  Chlorine, 
Heat  gently  a  mixture  of  muriatic  acid  and 
black  oxide  of  manganese.    It  may  be  collected 
like  oarbenic  acid.    Care  most  be  taken  not  to 
inhak  it 

To  fnake  Sulphnrone  Aeid, 

To  12  OB.  of  snlphnrio  acid,  in  a  glass  retort, 
add  2  OS.  of  sulphur  and  apply  a  gentle  heat 
This  ia  a  cheap  and  easy  process. 

To  make  SulpkureUed  Hydrogen. 

Poor  dilute  snlphniric  acid  on  sulphuret  of  iron. 
This  is  made  by  applying  a  roll  of  sulphur  to  a 
bar  of  iron  heated  white  hot,  or  by  heating  in  a 
smcible  a  mixture  of  2  parts,  by  weight,  of  iron- 
filings  and  1  of  fiowers  of  sulphur. 

Oun-ootton  ae  a  Filter, 

Gun-cotton,  carefully  prepared,  is  scarcely  acted, 
•n  by  the  most  energetic  chemical  agents  at  ordi- 
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nary  temperatures.  It  may  therefore  be  used  as 
a  filter  for  solutions  containing  strong  acids,  alka- 
lies, etc. 

To  Determine  whether  Wheat  Flour ^  or  Bread  he 
AdulteraUd  with  Chalk. 

Mix  with  the  flour  to  be  tried,  a  little  sulphuric 
acid ;  if  chalk  or  whiting  be  present,  an  efferves- 
cence (arising  from  the  discharge  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  chalk)  will  take  place ;  but  if  the  flour 
be  pure,  no  effervescence  is  produced. 

Another  Method, 
Pour  boiling  water  on  some  slices  of  bread,  and 
then  pour  into  the  water  some  sulphuric  acid ;  if 
there  be  any  chalk  in  the  bread,  an  effervescence 
will  ensue  as  before ;  but  if  none  be  in  it*  no  effer- 
vescence will  take  place. 

To  Prepare  Soda  Water, 

Soda  water  is  prepared  (firom  powders)  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  ginger  beer,  except  tha^ 
instead  of  the  two  powders  there  mentioned,  the 
two  following  are  used :  For  one  glass,  30  grs.  of 
carbonate  of  soda;  for  the  other,  26  grs.  of  tartaric 
(or  citric)  acid. 

To  Prepare  Oimger-Beer  Powdere, 

Take  2  drs.  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  8  grs.  of  ginger, 
and  26  grs.  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  all  in  fine  pow- 
der ;  mix  them  intimately  in  a  Wedgwood's  ware 
mortar.  Take  also  27  grs.  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid 
(the  first  is  the  pleasantest,  but  the  last  is  the 
cheapest).  The  acid  is  to  be  kept  separate  from 
the  mixture.  The  beer  is  prepared  from  the  pow- 
ders thus :  Take  two  tumbler-glasses,  each  half 
filled  with  water;  stir  up  the  compound  powder 
in  one  of  them,  and  the  acid  powder  in  another, 
then  mix  the  two  liquors ;  an  effervescence  takes 
place,  the  beer  is  prepared  and  may  be  drunk  off. 

The  effervescence  is  occasioned  by  the  discharge 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  potass. 
If  the  beer  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
it  becomes  fiat;  this  is  owing  to  its  having  lost  all 
its  carbonic  acid.  The  cost  of  these  powders  is 
20  cents  a  doien  sets. 

To  Determine  whether  Water  he  Hard  or^  Soft 

To  ascertain  whether  or  not  water  be  fit  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  to  a  glassful  of  the  water  add  a 
few  drops  of  the  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol.  If 
the  water  be  pure,  it  will  continue  limpid ;  if  hard, 
white  flakes  will  be  formed. 

To  Preeerve  Phoephorue. 

Keep  it  in  places  where  neither  light  nor  heat 
has  access.  It  is  obtained  from  druggists  in  rolls; 
these  are  put  into  a  phial  filled  with  cold  water, 
which  has  been  boiled  to  expel  tAr  from  it,  and  the 
phial  is  enclosed  in  an  opaque  case. 

ExpedUioue  Method  of  Tinning, 

Plates  or  vessels  of  brass  or  copper  are  rapidly 
and  firmly  coated  with  tin  by  boiling  them  with  a 
solution  of  stannate  of  potassa,  mixed  with  trim- 
mings of  tin,  or  by  boiling  them  with  tin-filings 
and  caustic,  potash  or  cream  of  tartar. 

PBEYENTING  AND  REMOVma  BOILBK 
INCRUSTATIONS. 
The  following  substances  have  been  used,  with 
more  or  less  success,  in  preventing  and  removing 
the  incrustations  which  are  foimed  by  using  hard 
water: — 

Krauee^e   Anti-ineruetation  Powder  for  Steam 

Boilere, 

Powdered  charcoal,  sal  soda,  alum,  each  1  lb. 
sawdust,  8  lbs.    Mix.    Most  of  the  secret  incrus- 
tation powders  sold  are  bat  modifications  of  this. 
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By  nihig  aboat  l>50lh  of  potatoes  to  ttao  weight 
of  water  in  a  boiler,  scale  will  be  prevented,  bat 
not  remoTed.  Their  action  is  meehaaieal;  they 
eoai  the  oaloareous  particles  in  the  water,  and 
pre? ent  them  from  adhering  to  the  metaL 

Sxtract  4^  Ook  Bark. 
A  mixtare  has  been  used  of  12  parts  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  2^  parts  of  eaustio  soda,  ^  extract  of 
oak  bark,  |  of  potash,  for  the  boilers  of  station- 
ary and  locomotive  engines.  The  principal  agent 
In  this  case  appears  to  be  the  tannin  or  the  ex- 
tract of  oak  bark. 

Piec49  of  Oak  Wood, 
Suspended  in  the  boiler  and  renewed  monthly, 
prevent  all  deposit ;  even  from  water  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  lime.     The  action  depends 
principally  upon  the  taonio  acid. 

Sawdutt, 
Mahogany  and  oak  sawdust  has  been  used  to 
prcTcnt  and  remove  scale ;  but  care  must  be  exer- 
cibbd  not  to  allow  it  to  choke  up  pipes  leading  to 
and  from  the  boiler.  Catechu  contains  tannic 
acid,  and  has  also  been  used  satisfaetorily  for 
boUers.  A  very  small  quantity  of  free  tannic  acid 
will  attack  the  iron;  therefore,  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  these  snbstanees  should  be  employed. 

Slipper^' Elm  Bark. 
This  artiele  has  also  been  used  with  some  sne- 
•ess  in  preventing  and  removing  incrustations. 

Soda, 

The  carbonate  of  soda  has  the  sanction  of  Pro- 
fessors Kuhlman  and  Fresenios,  of  Germany, 
Grace  Calvert,  of  England,  and  others.  It  is  sat- 
isfactorily employed  for  the  purpose- 

Tin  SalU 

The  chloride  of  tin  is  equal  to  the  mnriato  of 
ammonia,  and  is  similar  in  its  action  in  prevent- 
ing scale. 

Extract  of  Tohaeoo,  and  Spent  TVmner't  Bark 
H»ve  been  employed  with  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction. The  sulphate,  not  the  carbonate,  of 
lime,  is  the  chief  agent  in  forming  incrustations. 
By  fVequent  blowing  off,  incrustations  from  ear- 
bonato  of  lime  in  water  will  be  greatly  prevented. 

Amwumia, 

The  muriate  of  ammonia  softens  old  incrusta- 
tions. Ite  action  is  chemical ;  it  decomposes  the 
■eale.  About  2  os.  placed  in  a  boiler,  twice  per 
week,  have  kept  it  clean,  without  attacking  the 
metaL 

Fatty  OiU. 

It  is  steted  that  oils  and  tellow  in  a  boiler  pre- 
vent incmstetions.  A  mixture,  composed  of  3 
parte  of  black-lead,  and  18  parte  of  tellow,  ap- 
plied hot,  in  coating  the  interior  of  a  boiler,  has 
neen  found  to  prevent  scale.  It  should  be  applied 
every  "few  weeks. 

Hdastet. 

About  18  lbs.  of  molasses,  fed  occasionally  into 
a  boiler  of  8-horse  power,  has  prevented  incrusta- 
tions for  6  months. 


Owioua  Mode  of  Silvering  Ivory, 
Immerse  a  small  slip  of  ivory  in  a  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  siWer,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  solu- 
tion has  given  it  a  deep  yellow  oolor ;  then  teke 
it  out  and  immerse  it  in  a  tumbler  of  clear  water, 
and  expose  it  in  the  water  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
In  about  8  hours  the  ivory  aoquires  a  black  oolor ; 
but  the  black  surface  on  being  rubbed,  soon  be- 
comes changed  to  a  brilliant  sUver. 

SolubU  Siliea, 
Add  to  soluble  glass  (water-glass)  an  excess  of 
munatio  acid;  put  it  into  a  box,  Uie  l>ottom  of 


which  is  made  of  parahment-paper,  aioat  on  the 
surface  of  wator  (dialysis) ;  after  a  few  days  sITica, 
combined  with  water,  will  be  found  in  the  box.  li 
may  be  used  for  the  preservation  of  building-ston«^ 
or  to  render  wood  fire  and  water  proof. 

Stoppers  of  Battlee  for  Chemical  Re^gentm, 
Parafine  is  the  best  material  for  lubricating  IIm 
stoppers  of  bottlea  oonteining  caustic  alkali,  a«  it 
is  not  acted  upon  by  chemical  agente  under  ordi- 
nary ciroumsteoces,  and  lubricates  perfeetly. 

To  Looeen  Tigkt  Stoppen. 

1.  Tap  the  stopper  gently,  upwards  and  side- 
wise,  with  a  bit  of  wood. 

2.  Fasten  the  upper  part  of  the  stopper  in  tha 
crack  of  a  door  or  a  drawer,  and  work  the  bottle 
gently  from  side  to  side. 

8.  Fasten  a  string  firmly  around  the  stopper 
(see  KiroTs),  attach  it  to  a  fixed  body,  and  Jerk 
the  bottle  suddenly  downward. 

4.  When  the  stopper  adheres  on  account  of  the 
solidification  of  matters  dissolved  in  the  liquid  in 
the  bottle,  a  little  of  the  same  liquid  poured  around 
the  base  of  the  stopper,  and  allowed  to  renaain 
awhile  will  often  dissolve  the  hardened  matter,  and 
'free  the  stopper. 

5.  The  most  effectual  way,  but  one  requiring 
care,  is  to  heat  the  neck  of  the  bottle  evenly  and 
rapidly  over  an  aloohol  or  gas-flame.  The  neck 
expands  sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  any  difficulty  is  found  in  the  removai 
of  the  latter.  If  the  bottle  contein  inflammable 
liquids,  it  is  safer  to  wrap  a  cloth  dipped  in  boil- 
ing  wator  around  the  neck,  instead  of  exposing  it 
to  the  naked  flame. 

To  Remove  Ink  from  Paper, 

Wash  alternately,  with  a  camel's-hair  bmsli, 
dipped  in  a  soludon  of  oxalic  acid  and  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

ArHfieial  Tourmalinee, 

Dissolve  60  grains  of  disulphate  of  quinine  in  2 
fl.  01.  of  acetic  acid,  and  2  os.  of  proof-spirit, 
warmed  to  ISO**  Fahr.,  in  a  very  wide- mouthed 
flask  or  glass  beaker;  then  slowly  add  50  dropi 
of  a  mixture  of  40  grs.  of  iodine  in  1  os.  of  reoti« 
fled  spirite ;  agiteto  the  mixture,  and  then  set  it 
carefully  aside  for  6  hours,  in  an  apartment  main- 
teined  at  a  temperature  of  about  60**  Fahr.  The 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  motion 
of  the  vessel;  indeed,  all  aoeidental  vibrations 
should  be  guarded  against  by  suspending  the  vea- 
sel  by  a  string,  or  by  allowing  it  to  rest  on  a  mass 
of  cotton  and  wooL  If,  in  6  hours,  the  large  1am- 
insB  of  the  salt  have  not  formed,  warm  the  fluid 
with  a  spirit  lamp,  and  when  it  has  become  clear, 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  iodine  in  spirit. 
The  large  laminsB  form  on  the  top  of  the  fluid,  and 
should  be  removed  carefkilly  by  gliding  under  one 
of  them  a  circular  piece  of  thin  glass.  The  speci- 
men should  be  drained  by  resting  the  edge  of  the 
glass  on  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper,  but  it  must  not 
be  touched  on  account  of  ite  extreme  fragility ;  if 
any  small  crystals  adhere  to  ite  surface,  they  must 
be  washed  off  by  pouring  over  it  a  few  drops  of 
watery  solution  of  iodine.  When  dry  the  speei- 
men  should  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes  under  a 
bell-glass  by  the  side  of  a  wateh-glass,  containing 
a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine;  and,  lastly,  a 
very  little  fluid  Canada  balsam  should  be  dropped 
on  it,  and  a  thin  glass  cover  applied  without  heat 
Specimens  may  thus  be  obteined  of  extiome  thin- 
ness, and  k  Ml  inch  in  diameter,  or  even  larger, 
possessing  scarcely  the  slightest  oolor,  and  yet 
complete^  polarising  transmitted  light. 

New  MateriaU  /or  BnUom»» 
Ezoellent  buttons,  and  even  haadMnwauMO^ 
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nay  b«  made  wUb  talc  or  steatite,  provided,  after 
they  are  made,  they  be  heated  for  seveml  boars  at  a 
nevly  white  heat.  By  this  strong  oaleination  the 
steatite  gets  so  hard  that  it  strikes  fire  with  flints, 
sod  resists  the  best  tempered  file.  They  may  be  pol- 
ished by  emery,  tripoli,  and  jeweller's  putty ;  and 
colored  by  mineral  or  organic  matters ;  ohloride 
of  gold  colors  them  purple;  nitrate  of  silver,  black ; 
exposure  to  the  reducing  fiame  increases  very 
much  the  brilliancy  of  the  color. 

ARTIFICIAL  COLD. 

When  a  solid  body  becomes  liquid,  a  liquid  Ta- 
per, or,  when  a  gas  or  vapor  expands,  beat  is  ab- 
ftraeted  from  neighboring  bodies,  and  the  pheno- 
mena or  sensation  of  oold  is  produced. 

Evaporation  produces  cold,  as  is  seen  familinrly 
in  the  chilliness  caused  by  a  draught  of  air  blow- 
ing on  the  moist  skin.  Water  may  be  cooled  to 
60^,  in  warm  climates,  by  keeping  it  in  jars  of 
porous  earthenware ;  a  fiower-pot,  moistened  and 
kept  in  a  draught  of  air,  will  keep  butter,  placed 
beneath  it,  hard  in  warm  weather.  In  India 
water  is  exposed  at  night  in  shallow  pans,  placed 
on  straw  in  trenches,  and  freezes  even  when  the 
thermometer  does  not  fall  below  40®  Water  may 
be  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation  under  the  re- 
eeiver  of  an  air-pump  over  sulphuric  acid;  the 
process  is  a  delicate  one,  and  not  adapted  for  use 
on  the  large  scale. 

Twining's  ice-machine  freezes  water  by  the 
evaporation  of  ether,  aided  by  the  vacuum  pro- 
duced by  a  pump  worked  by  a  steam-engine.  The 
tame  ether  may  be  used  over  again  indefinitely. 
The  apparatus  works  well,  but,  in  case  of  a  leak, 
the  ether  vapor,  mixed  with  air,  would  explode; 
there  is  always  danger  of  fire. 

Carrot  Apparatua 
Vreeies  by  the  evaporation  of  liquid  ammonia, 
the  ammoniaoal  gas  produced  being  absorbed  bv 
water  which  will  take  up  over  600  times  its  bulk 
of  the  ammonia,  which  it  gives  out  again  on  heat- 
ing. As  liquid  ammonia  boib  at  42®  below  zero, 
an  intense  cold  is  produced.  This  apparatus  is 
efficient,  but  as  the  internal  pressure  rises  some- 
times to  over  100  lbs.  to  the  inch,  it  is  not  quite 
safe,  although  no  accidents  have  yet  been  re- 
ported. 

CompreMtd  Air, 

Air,  when  compressed,  gives  out  heat  which  ia 
n-absorbed  when  it  is  allowed  to  expand.  By 
forcing  the  air  into  a  strong  receiver  and  carrying 
off  the  heat  developed  by  a  stream  of  water,  it 
may,  on  expanding,  re-absorb  enough  to  reduce 
the  temperature  below  82®.  It  is  thus  used  in  the 
parafline  works  in  England,  and  would  be  an  ex- 
eellent  method  of  at  once  ventilating  and  cooling 
large  buildings. 

Fruaing  Ifixtmr§$ 
Depend  upon  the  conversion  of  solid  bodies  into 
liquids.  There  are  two  classes,  those  used  with- 
out ice  and  those  in  which  it  is  employed.  Where 
extreme  cold  is  required,  the  body  to  be  frozen 
should  be  first  cooled  as  much  as  possible  by  one 
portion  of  the  mixture,  and  then  by  a  succeeding 
one. 

Without  /ee. — Four  oi.  each  of  nitre  and  sal 
ammoniac  in  8  of  water  will  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture from  60®  to  10®. 

Equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  water, 
from  60®  to  4®.  The  salt  may  be  recovered  by 
evaporation  and  used  over  again. 

Equal  parts  of  water,  crysUllised  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, carbonate  of  soda,  erystallised  and  in  pow- 
der, from  60®  to  7®. 

Five  parts  of  commerrial  mnriatio  acid  and  8 
«f  Glaaber's  salt,  in  powder^  from  60®  to  0®.         I 


With  fee, — Snow  is  always  preferable.  Ice  if 
best  powdered  by  shaving  with  a  plane  like  a  car- 
pouter's,  or  it  may  be  put  into  a  canvas  bag  and 
beaten  fine  with  a  wooden  mallet. 

Equal  parts  of  snow  and  common  salt  will  pro- 
duce a  temperature  of  — 4®,  which  may  be  main- 
tained for  hours.  This  is  the  best  mixture  for 
ordinary  use. 

Three  parts  of  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium 
and  2  of  snow  will  produce  a  cold  sufficient  to 
freeze  mereury,  and  to  reduce  a  spirit  thennom* 
eter  from  32®  to  — 60®.  The  chloride  may  oe  recov* 
ered  by  evaporation.  There  are  many  other 
freezing  mixtures  given  in  the  boolts,  but  none  are 
so  cheap  and  efficient  as  the  above. 

ANTISEPTICS  AND  DISINFECTANTS. 

Antiseptics  are  bodies  which  prevent  or  retard 
decay;  disinfectants  those  which  are  supposed 
similarly  to  retard  or  prevent  the  spread  of  disease, 
whether  epidemic  or  contagious.  The  latter  term, 
however,  is  popularly  applied  to  deodorizers  or 
bodies  which  remove  the  offensive  smell  accom- 
panying decaying  organic  matter. 

AutitepHet, 
Salt,  spices  and  sugar  are  too  well  known  to  re* 
quire  comment  Professor  Morgan's  method  of 
salting  meat  is  to  inject  the  brine  into  the  aorta, 
or  main  artery;  this  process  is  highly  recom- 
mended on  the  score  of  simplicity  and  economy. 
Alcohol  and  glycerine  are  used  as  preservative  so- 
lutions. The  latter  does  not  shrink  or  alter  the 
color  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  preserved 
in  it 

Ooadh^t  Solution; 

1.  (For  ordinary  use  in  preserving  specimens.) 
Alum,  1  oz. ;  bay  salt,  2  os. ;  corrosive  sublimate, 
1  gr. ;  water,  1  pt  In  very  tender  tissues,  or 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  mouldiness,  use  2 
grs.  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

2.  (For  objects  containing  carbonate  of  lime.) 
Bay  salt,  i  lb. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  1  gr. ;  water, 
Ipt 

8.  (For  old  preparations.)  Bay  salt,  i  lb. ;  ar- 
senioos  acid  (white  arsenic),  10  grs. ;  water,  1  pt. 
Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat  When  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  softening,  add  1  gr.  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. 

Rtbonleft  Solution, 

Nitre,  1  part;  alum,  2  parts;  chloride  of  lime^ 
4  parts;  water,  16  or  20  parts;  to  be  diluted  as 
may  be  necessary.    For  pathological  specimens. 

SlapUton'»  Solution, 

Alum,  2|  01. ;  nitre,  1  dr. ;  water,  1  qt. 

Bumetft  Solution 
Is  made  by  adding  scrap  zinc  to  muriatio  acid  so 
long  as  any  gas  (hydrogen)  is  evolved.  If  it  be 
required  neutral,  add  carbonate  of  soda  until  a 
slight  precipitate  is  seen.  It  is  largely  used  in 
the  preservation  of  timber^and  in  embalming 
being  in  the  latter  case  injected  into  the  aorta. 

Kjfan'»  Solution 

Is  a  strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  wa- 
ter; used  for  the  same  puiposes  -as  Burnett's,  bat 
now  generally  superseded  by  the  latter. 

Cfoal  Tar 
Is  need  to  preserve  wood;  it  is  boiled  and  applied 
as  a  paint,  or  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood 
under  pressure. 

Dtst'V'eetaiite. 
The  only  true  method  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  or  epidemic  diseases  is  thorough  clean- 
liness.   Abundance  of  air  to  dfiUte  the  poison,  and 
the  lemoral  of  organio  effete  KMJter  ty  liberal  ow 
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of  water  or  toap  and  water,  are  effeotnaL  Lime 
aeti  hy  deitroying  or^nio  matter  and  absorbing 
eertnin  offensive  gaies.  Henoe  the  ase  of  white- 
washing. Salphuroas  aeid  cheeks  organio  change 
or  fermmtation.  A  high  temperatare,  say  240^ 
Fabr.,  ia  nsefal  in  disinfeoting  olothes,  letters,  ete. 
Condy's  Solution  aets  by  destroying  organie  mat- 
ter; solations  of  chloride  of  sine,  corrosiTe  subli- 
mate, persulphate  or  perobloride  of  iron  aot  by 
eoagnlating  certain  organic  matters  and  prerent- 
iug  further  decay ;  they  also  absorb  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Chloride  of  lime  (bleaohing  salt),  ehIo> 
line,  nitrate  of  lead,  and  copperas  are  merely  de- 
odorisers. Pastils  (see  Pbrfumert),  burned  sugar, 
Tinegar,  and  burning  tar,  merely  disguise  offen- 
liye  odors. 

€fond^»  SoittHom, 

A  saturated  solution  of  permanganate  of  po- 
taasa  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  elegant  of  all 
disinfectants.  A  teaspoonful  in  a  soup-plate  of 
water,  exposed  in  a  room,  quickly  removes  any 
<^ensire  smell ;  when  the  pink  color  disappears 
more  must  be  added.  It  has  been  used  to  remove 
the  smell  of  bilge-water,  and  guano  from  ships. 
It  speedily  cleanses  foul  water  and  makes  it  drink- 
able. A  teaspoonful  to  a  hogshead  is  generally 
enough,  but  more  may  be  added,  until  the  water 
retains  a  slight  pinkish  tint.  This  will  disappear, 
by  putting  a  stick  into  the  water  for  a  few  min- 
ntes. 

Ledoy€n*»  Solution, 

Litharge,  ISi  os. ;  nitric  acid,  s.  g.  1*38,  12  oi., 
previously  diluted  with  water,  6  pts.  It  contains 
nitrate  of  l^ad,  and  is  merely  a  deodoriser. 

Cklorme. 

Free  chlorine  is  seldom  used,  on  aoount  of  its 
•ffensive  and  suffocating  qualities. 

Chloride  of  lime  contains  hypochlorite  of  lime 
and  chloride  of  calcium  and  lime.  It  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  water;  acids  cause  it  to  evolve  ohlo- 
line. 

Bau  de  Jarelle  is  made  by  adding  to  chloride  of 
lime  1  part,  water  16  parts,  and  agitate  at  inter- 
vals for  an  hour;  then  dissolve  2  oi.  carbonate 
of  potassa  in  i  pint  water.  Mix  the  solutions,  and 
when  the  mixture  has  settled  pour  off  the  clear 
part  Or,  by  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  to  saturation. 
It  contains  hypochlorite  of  potassa  and  chloride 
of  potassium. 

Laharraqne't  Solution. 

Pass  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  (1  lb.  in  water  1  qt)  to  saturation ;  or,  to 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  ^  lb.,  and  water  3 
pints,  add  7  oi.  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
1  pt  of  water.  Proceed  in  all  respects  as  for  Ean 
de  Javelle.  These  solutions  will  remove  fruit- 
stains  from  linen. 

Iron  CompoufuU, 

Porcklorido  of  Iron  is  made  by  dissolving  iron 
In  muriatio  acid,  and  while  boUing  add  nitric  acid 
as  long  as  red  fames  are  evolved.  It  is  a  power- 
ful styptic. 

MontePt  SohatoHf  snbsulphate  of  iron,  is  made 
by  dissolving  copperas  12  oi.  (troy),  in  water  12 
OK.,  adding  sulphuric  acid  610  grs.,  and  then  while 
boiling  adding  nitric  acid  as  long  as  red  fiimes 
oome  off.  It  is  much  used  as  a  styptic  and  astrin- 
gent, and  is  a  cheap  and  powerful  deodoriser. 
Coppera§  mixed  with  1  its  weight  of  lime  is  a 
oheap  and  popular  agent  in  deodorising  sinks. 

Oarholie  Aeid, 

Or  coal-tar  creosote,  coagulates  organio  matter; 
is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  deodoriser.  It  is  used 
mixed  with  lime.    Kidgewood's  disinfeoting  pow- 


der contMus  6  to  8  per  cent  each  of  limo  and  of 
carbolic  aeid,  and  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  fuller's  eartlk 

Charcoal 

Is  a  useful  deodoriser  and  purifier;  it  aets  by  ito 
attraction  for  organic  matter  and  gaMa.  By  oui-> 
densing  the  latter  as  well  as  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
in  its  pores  it  causes  rapid  combination.  Small 
animals  buried  in  charcoal  are  rapidly  eonvertod 
into  skeletons,  while  no  offensive  smell  is  notieed 
even  in  warm  weather.  Water  is  best  kept  in 
charred  casks;  foul  water  is  purified  by  filtration 
through  charcoal.  Meat  lightly  tainted  is  restored 
by  wrapping  in  powdered  charcoal ;  animal  char- 
coal is  the  best  Lampblack  is  nearly  worthless 
for  these  purposes.  Animal  charcoal  is  an  anti- 
dote to  all  animal  and  v^etable  poisons;  it  rap- 
idly removes  organic  coloring  matters  and  also 
vegetable  bitters  from  solution.  Piorio  aeid  ia 
not  thus  removed,  and  may  io  this  way  be  do- 
tected  when  used  instead  of  hops  in  brewing. 

J^oxiou»  Vapor§, 

To  prevent  the  effects  of  noxious  vapors  from 
wells,  cellars,  fermenting  liquors*  ete.,  procure  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  either  by  ventilators,  or 
opening  the  doors  or  windows  where  it  is  confined, 
or  by  keeping  fires  in  the  infected  place;  or  throw- 
ing in  lime,  recently  burnt  or  powdered. 

Old  wells,  vaults,  and  sewers,  which  have  been 
long  shut  up  fVom  the  air,  are  generally  occupied 
by  vapors  which  soon  prove  fatal  to  persona 
breathing  them.  The  property  which  theee  va- 
pors have  of  extinguishing  flame,  affords  the 
means  of  detecting  their  presence,  and  thereby 
avoiding  the  danger  of  an  incautious  exposure  to 
them.  When  such  places,  therefore,  are  opened 
to  be  cleaned  out  or  repaired,  a  lighted  candle 
should  be  let  down  slowly  by  means  of  a  cord, 
before  any  person  is  suffered  to  descend ;  and  if  it 
burns  freely  until  it  gets  to  the  surface  of  tho 
water,  or  other  matter  covering  the  bottom,  tho 
workmen  may  then  venture  down  with  safetj. 
But,  if  without  any  accident,  the  candle  is  extin- 
guished, and  continues  to  be  so  on  repeated  trials, 
then  the  air  .of  the  place  is  highly  noxious. 

Parchment  Paper 
Is  made  by  immersing  unsiied*  paper  for  a  few 
seconds  into  a  mixture  (cold)  of  2  parts,  by  measure^ 
of  commercial  sulphuric  add,  and  I  part  of  water ; 
then  washing  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  diiuto 
solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  water-proof,  about  6 
times  as  strong  as  paper,  and  may  be  used  in  all 
cases  as  a  substitute  for  parchment,  which  it  re- 
sembles. The  same  effect  is  produced  by  soaking 
paper  in  a  solution  of  neutral  chloride  of  sine^ 
s.  g.  2100.  It  is  then  treated  as  beforob  This 
paper  is  used  in  Mr.  Graham's  process  for  dialysis, 

Ncto  Mode  of  Preparing  Paper  for  tke  Uoe  of 
Draughtemenf  etc 

Reduce  to  a  powder,  and  dissolve  quickly  in  a 
glased  earthen  vessel,  containing  cold  water,  some 
gum  tragacanth,  having  been  well  worked  with  a 
wooden  spatula,  to  free  it  from  lumps.  There 
must  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  give  to 
this  diluted  gum  the  consistence  of  a  jelly.  Pa- 
per, and  some  sorts  of  stuffs,  upon  whieh,  if  this 
composition  be  smoothly  applied,  with  a  pencil  or 
a  brush,  and  dried  before  a  gentle  fire,  will  reeeivo 
either  water  or  oil  colors ;  in  using  water  oolof% 
they  must  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  tho  above 
gum.  This  oloth  or  paper,  so  prepared,  will  take 
any  color  except  ink.  Whoi  it  is  intended  to 
retouch  any  particular  part  of  the  drawing,  it 
should  be  washed  with  a  sponge,  or  clean  linen, 
or  a  pencil  (eontaining  some  oif  tho  abore-aM»- 
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tioned  liqaid);  if  the  part  is  only  small,  it  will 
then  rise  quiekly,  and  appear  as  if  repainted. 

N9U>  Mode  of  Preserving  Impreenont  in  Sandf  etc 

A  sheet  of  thin  iron-plate  was  placed  oyer  the 
marks  made,  and  supported  by  an  iron  stand,  at 
a  distance  of  about  H  inches  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  a  quantity  of  lighted  charcoal  was 
then  placed  on  the  iron  pUte,  which  soon  be<fame 
red  hot,  and  of  course  heated  the  spot  over  which 
it  was  placed.  When  the  latter  was  mised  to  100^ 
Centigrade  (212°  Fahr.)  the  fire,  together  with  the 
plate,  was  removed,  and  a  2"<^ntity  of  finely- 
diTided  stearic  acid  was  strewed  over  the  impret- 
f ion  by  means  of  a  sieve.  The  powder  used  was 
that  of  a  common  stearine  candle,  dissolved  by 
heat  in  alcohol,  and  then  thrown  into  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  wnter,  when  the  stearine  falls  to 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  fine  precipitate.  This 
powder  is  so  light  and  impalpable,  that  it  is  said 
it  might  be  sifted  over  an  impression  in  the  dust 
of  a  common  road,  without,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
interfering  with  the  faintest  mark.  The  instant  it 
touched  the  heated  surface  of  the  ground  in  ques- 
tion it  melted,  and,  as  it  were,  sealed  the  whole 
of  the  loose  atoms  into  one  compact  mass.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ptearine  had  been  ap- 
plied, the  place  was  loft  until  it  had  become  com- 
pletely cold ;  the  surrounding  earth  was  then  dug 
oat  carefully  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
edges  of  the  impression,  and  the  portion  contain- 
ing this  latter  was  lifted  up  in  one  entire  block, 
and  laid  on  a  cloth  several  times  doubled,  the 
edges  of  which  were  raised  up  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  border,  or  rather  framing,  into  which,  and 
against  the  sides  of  the  sandy  earth  containing  the 
impression,  plaster  of  Paris  was  poured;  and 
when  the  latter  was  set,  the  whole  could  be  han- 
dled without  danger,  and  was  firm  enough  to  bear 
packing  and  carriage  to  any  distance.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  if  necessary  it  might  also  be 
used  as  a  mould,  from  which  casts  in  pUster  could 
be  obtained.  The  value  of  such  a  process,  as  an 
aid  in  criminal  cases,  is  too  self-evident  to  require 
demonstriition;  the  production  of  the  tell-tale  im- 
pressions in  a  court  of  justice,  where  every  mark 
ean  be  conveniently  exhibited  and  compared  with 
the  ob^ot  by  which  it  was  produced,  may  be 
equally  useful  in  the  proof  of  guilt  and  of  inno- 
eenoe,  and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  use 
for  such  a  process  be  not  discovered  in  matters  of 
scientific  or  practical  interest. 

To  make  Writing  Indelible 

The  following  simple  process  will  make  lead- 
pencil  writing  or  drawing  as  indelible  as  if  done 
with  ink.  Lay  the  writing  in  a  shallow  dish,  and 
pour  skimmed  milk  upon  it  Any  spots  not  wet 
at  first  may  have  the  milk  placed  upon  them 
lightly  with  a  feather.  When  the  paper  is  all  wet 
over  with  the  milk  take  it  up  and  let  the  milk 
drain  off,  and  whip  ofl*  with  the  feather  the  drops 
which  collect  on  the  lower  edge.  Dry  it  carefully, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  indelible.  It 
eannot  be  removed  even  with  India-rubber.  It  is 
an  old  recipe  and  a  good  one. 

To  render  Paper  Fire-proof, 

Whether  the  paper  be  plain,  written,  printed  on, 
or  even  marbled,  stained,  or  painted  for  hangings, 
dip  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum-water,  and  then 
thoroughly  dry  it.  In  this  state  it  will  be  fire- 
proof. This  will  be  readily  ki^own  by  holding  a 
slip  thus  prepared  over  a  candle.  Some  paper  re- 
quires to  imbibe  more  of  the  solution  than  by  a 
single  immersion,  in  which  case  the  dipping  and 
drying  must  be  repeated  until  it  becomes  fully 
saturated.    Neither  the  color  nor  quality  of  the 


paper  will  be  in  the  least  aifected  by  this  prooesi^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  improved. 

A  Ooa^foeiiion  to  render  Wood  Fire-proof 

Glass  made  by  heating  sand  with  twice  its  weight 
of  soda-ash  or  pearlash  is  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
when  finely  powdered.  Applied  with  a  brush,  it 
renden  woodwork  fire-proof,  and  when  onoe  dry 
is  not  affected  by  cold  water. 

To  Bender  Dreeeee  Ineombneiihle, 

Take  of  a  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda,  of  a  spe*^ 
ciflc  gravity  1*14, 100  parts ;  phosphate  of  soda,  S 
parts.  The  articles  are  dipped  in  the  solution,  and 
allowed  to  dry  before  ironing.  This  solution  keepf 
well,  and  is  used  in  the  Royal  laundry. 

How  to  Ael  when  the  Ciothee  take  Fire, 
Three  persons  out  of  4  would  rush  right  up  (• 
the  burning  individual,  and  begin  to  paw  with 
their  hands  without  any  definite  aim.  -  It  is  use- 
less to  tell  the  victim  to  do  this  or  that,  or  call  for 
water.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  best  to  say  not  a 
word,  but  seise  a  blanket  from  a  bed,  or  a  cioaky 
or  any  woollen  fabric  —  if  none  is  at  hand,  take 
any  woollen  material  —  hold  the  comers  as  far 
apart  as  you  can,  stretch  them  out  higher  than 
your  head,  and,  running  boldly  to  the  person^ 
make  a  motion  of  clasping  in  the  arms,  most  about 
the  shoulders.  This  instantly  smothers  the  firs^ 
and  saves  the  face.  The  next  instant  throw  the 
unfortunate  person  on  the  fioor.  This  is  an  ad- 
ditional safety  to  the  face  and  breath,  and  any  rem- 
nant of  flame  can  be  put  out  more  leisurely.  The 
next  instant,  immerse  the  burnt  part  in  cold  water^ 
and  all  pain  will  cease  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. Next,  get%ome  common  flour,  remove  from 
the  water,  and  cover  the  burnt  parts  with  an  inch 
thickness  of  flour,  if  possible ;  put  the  patient  to 
bed,  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  soothe  until  the 
physician  arrives.  Let  the  flour  remain  until  it 
falls  off  itself,  when  a  beautifhl  new  skin  will  be 
found.  Unless  the  burns  are  deep,  no  other  ap- 
plication is  needed.  The  dry  flour  for  burns  is  the 
most  admirable  remedy  ever  proposed,  and  the  in- 
formation ought  to  be  imparted  to  all.  The  prin- 
ciple of  its  action  is  that,  like  the  water,  it  causes 
instant  and  perfect  relief  from  pain,  by  totally  ex- 
cluding the  air  from  the  injured  parts.  Spanish 
whiting  and  cold  water,  of  a  mushy  consistency, 
are  preferred  by  some.  Dredge  on  the  flour  until 
no  more  will  stick,  and  cover  with  ootton  batting. 

To  Bleach  Spongee, 

Wash  in  hot  dilute  soda  lye ;  then  immerse  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  1  part  to  10  of  water,  until 
all  gritty  particles  are  removed,  and  no  more  gas 
arises ;  then  immerse  in  a  second  bath  of  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  containing  3  per  cent,  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  for  48  hours. 

To  take  out  Mildew, 
Wet  the  linen  where  spotted  in  Labarraque^s 
Solution  (solution  of  chlorinated  soda),  or  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  salt),  or  chlorine 
water ;  it  will  immediately  disappear.  Wash  out 
at  once  with  warm  water.  This  is  a  better  plan 
than  that  given  in  p.  314.  Fruit  and  wine  s.iiins 
of  all  kinds  may  be  removed  in  the  same  manner. 

Simple  Mode  of  Purifying  Water, 

A  tablespoonful  of  pulverised  alum  sprinkled 
into  a  hogshead  of  water  (the  water  stirred  at  the 
same  time)  will,  after  a  few  hours,  by  precipitaf  ing 
to  the  bottom  the  impure  particles,  so  purity  it 
that  it  will  be  found  to  possess  nearly  all  the 
fireshness  and  clearness  of  the  finest  spring- water. 
A  pailful,  containing  4  gallons,  may  be  purified 
by  a  single  toaspoonful  of  the  alum. 
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^ttoAa*.  — Add  to  a  hogsbesd  of  water  a  table- 
■poonfal  of  a  eataratad  tolutton  of  permanganate 
of  potaisa;  this  effeotaally  destroys  all  orgnnie 
matter.  If  the  water  retain  a  pink  hae,  pat  a  stiok 
or  chip  in  it  when  the  oolor  will  shortly  diaap- 
poar. 

To  <\ttr€  Dry-rot  in  Timbor, 

Saturate  the  wood  in  a  weak  tolntion  of  eop- 
peraa,  for  Joists,  beams,  rafters,  and  floorings;  or, 
■oak  the  wood  in  lime-water,  suffering  it  to  dry, 
and  thon  apply  water  in  which  there  is  a  we^ 
lolation  of  ▼itriolio  soid ;  or  wash  it  with  a  strong 
■elation  of  potash,  then  with  pyroligneous  eoid 
in  which  the  oxide  of  lead  or  iron  has  been  dif- 
■olTod ;  and  Anally,  with  alum-water. 

A  enrrent  of  air  under  a  floor  will  always  pre- 
Tent  the  dry-rot,  and  stop  it  when  it  has  com- 
menced. 

In  boarding  kitebens  and  other  rooms  on  the 
basement  story,  the  planks  should  be  steeped  in 
a  strong  solution  of  yitriol  or  alum,  and  when 
they  are  dried,  the  side  next  to  the  earth  should 
Moeiye  a  coat  of  tar  or  common  paint 

Solution*  med  in  Pretervtng  Timber, 

The  following  have  been  employed.  They  are 
forced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  by  patting  it 
into  a  close  resseU  exhausting  the  air,  and  then 
allowing  the  liquid  to  flow  in.  In  some  oases  the 
timber  is  merely  immersed ;  in  others  the  liquid 
flows  in  under  heavy  pressure.  In  Bouch trie's 
method  the  green  tree  is  felled,  the  branches 
trimmed  off,  and  a  bag  containing  sulphate  of 
copper  or  other  antiseptic  sgent  attached  to  the 
butt.  The  sap  is  gradually  expelled  by  displace- 
ment, and  flows  from  the  free  end  of  the  log,  the 
antiseptic  solution  taking  its  place. 

These  solutions  probably  act  by  coagulating  the 
albuminous  matters  of  the  wood,  and  thns  pre- 
Tenting  the  beginning  of  decay  or  dry-rot.  They 
also  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects.  Corrosive 
sublimate  (Kyan),  chloride  of  sine  (Burnett),  sul- 
phate of  copper  (Bonoh^rie),  chloride  of  calcium, 
followed  by  sulphate  of  iron  (Payne),  crude  pyro- 
ligneous acid,  saturated  with  iron  soraps  (Beth- 
ollj,  coal  tar. 

Prevention  of  Decay  in  Timher. 

Well-seasoned  timber  may  be  preserved  by 
eharring  the  surface.  The  process  adopted  in  the 
French  dockyards  is  to  use  a  Jet  of  mixed  coal-gas 
and  air ;  the  two  being  conveyed  by  India-rubber 
tubes,  which  unite  at  the  jet  The  air  is  forced 
in  by  a  bellows  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  opera- 
tor. A  slight  previous  coating  of  tar  is  useful  by 
filling  up  cracks,  and  causing  a  uniformity  of 
action  of  the  flame. 

To  Cheek  the  Warping  of  Planhe. 
The  face  of  the  planks  should  be  cut  in  the  di- 
rection from  east  to  west  as  the  tree  stood.     The 
strongest  side  of  a  piece  of  timber  is  that  which, 
in  its  natural  position,  faced  the  north. 

To  Get  Oil  out  of  Boarde. 
Mix  together  fuller's  earth  and  soap  lees,  and 
nib  it  into  the  boards.  Let  it  dry  and  then  scour 
it  off  with  some  strong  soft  soap  and  sand,  or  use 
lees  to  soour  it  with.  It  should  be  put  on  hot, 
which  may  easily  be  done  by  heating  the  lees. 

To  Prmeni  the  Splitting  of  Loge  and  Planhe, 
Logs  and  planks  split  at  the  ends  because  the 
exposed  surface  dries  faster  than  the  inside.  Sat- 
nrnte  muriatic  acid  with  lime  and  apply  like  white- 
wash to  the  ends.  The  chloride  of  calcium  formed 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  prevents  the 
splitting. 


Mode  of  Detecting  Decay  m  Timber, 

The  Cosmos  reports  from  the  other  jouraala  a 
simple  mode,  said  tu  have  been  adopted  froim 
immemorial  times  in  the  ship-yards  of  Venice,  for 
aseertaining  the  fltness  of  timber  for  their  con- 
strictions. "A  person  applies  his  ear  to  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  ends  of  the  timber,  while  another 
strikes  upon  the  opposite  end.  If  the  wood  is 
sound  and  of  good  quality,  the  blow  is  very  dis- 
tinctly beard,  however  long  the  beam  may  be.  If 
the  wood  were  disaggregated  by  decay  oi-  other- 
wise, the  sound  would  be  for  the  most  part  de- 
stroyed. 

To  Preeerve  Poliehed  Irone  from  Rnei, 
Polished  iron-work  may  be  preserved  from  raal 
by  a  mixture  not  very  expensive^,  consisting  of 
copal  varnish  intimately  mixed  with  as  mneh 
olive-oil  as  will  give  it  a  degree  of  greasiness, 
adding  thereto  neariy  as  much  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine as  of  varnish ;  or  varnish  with  wax  dissolred 
in  ben  line.  The  east-iron  work  is  best  preserved 
by  rubbing  it  with  black-lead. 

But  where  rust  has  begun  to  make  its  appear- 
ance on  grates  or  fire-irons,  apply  a  mixture  of 
tripoli,  with  half  its  qusntity  of  sulphur,  inti- 
mately mingled  on  a  marble  slab  and  laid  on  with 
a  piece  of  soft  leather ;  or  emery  and  oil  may  be 
applied  with  excellent  effect;  not  laid  on  in  the 
usual  slovenly  way,  but  with  a  spongy  piece  of 
the  fig-tree  fully  saturated  with  the  mixture.  This 
will  not  only  clean,  but  polish,  and  render  the  nee 
of  whiting  unnecessary. 

To  Preeerve  Braee  Omamente, 
Brass  ornaments,  when  not  gilt  or  lackered,  may 
be  cleaned  in  the  same  way,  and  a  fine  color  maj 
be  given  to  them  by  two  simple  processes.  The 
first  is  to  beat  sal  ammoniac  into  a  fine  powder, 
then  to  moisten  it  with  soft  water,  rubbing  it  on 
the  ornaments;  which  must  be  heated  over  chnr- 
coal  and  rubbed  dry  with  bran  and  whiting.  The 
second  is  to  wash  the  brass  work  with  roohe  alnm 
boiled  in  strong  lye,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
to  a  pint  When  dry  it  most  be  nibbed  with  fine 
tripolL  Either  of  these  processes  will  give  to  brass 
the  brilliancy  of  gold. 

Eney  Mode  of  Taking  Tmpreeeione  from  Cbfes,  «<•• 
A  very  easy  and  elegant  way  of  taking  the  im- 
pressions of  medals  and  coins,  not  generally 
known,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Shaw :  Melt  a 
little  isinglass  glue  with  brandy,  and  pour  it  thinly 
over  the  metsl  so  as  to  cover  its  whole  surface ;  let 
it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
dried  and  hardened,  and  then  taking  it  off  it  will 
be  fine,  clear,  and  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  Muscovy 
glass,  and  will  have  a  very  elegant  impression  of 
the  coin.  It  will  also  resist  the  effects  of  damp 
air,  which  occasions  all  other  kinds  of  glue  to 
soften  and  bend  if  not  prepared  in  this  way. 

Adamae, 

A  substitnte  for  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  gas- 
burners,  Journal  bearings,  taps,  etc,  is  made  of 
finely-powdered  soapstone,  pressed  into  moulds 
and  annealed. 

Soapetane  Powder  <u  a  Lubrieator, 

Soapstone  powder,  in  the  form  of  dust,  is  pro- 
posed as  a  lubricant  for  the  axles  of  machines. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  prepared  as  follows:  It  is 
first  reduced  to  the  condition  of  very  fine  powder; 
then  it  is  washed  to  remove  all  gritty  particles ; 
then  it  is  steeped  for  a  short  peri<^  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic acid  (about  1  qt  of  acid  to  20  of  water),  in 
which  it  is  stirred  until  all  particles  of  iron  which 
it  contains  are  dissolved.  The  powder  is  thea 
washed  in  pnre  water  again,  to  remove  all  traoei 
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of  Mid ;  theft  it  is  dried,  And  is  the  porified  stea- 
tite powder  nied  for  labrioation.  It  is  not  used 
slone,  but  is  mbsed  with  oils  and  fats,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  aboot  36  per  cent,  of  tbe  powder,  added 
to  parafflne,  rape,  or  other  oil.  Tbis  steatite  pow- 
dier,  mixed  with  any  of  the  soapy  eompounds, 
which  are  also  now  need,  in  many  cases,  for  Inbri* 
eation,  also  answers  s  good  purpose.  It  is  chiefly 
intended  for  beavy  machinery,  sacb  as  the  jour- 
nuls  of  water-wheels,  railway  and  other  carriages. 

Ra»»om«^9  Artifieial  Stone, 

Make  sand  or  gravel  into  a  paste  with  fluid  sil- 
icate of  soda  (water-glass),  mould  it  to  the  desired 
shape,  and  dip  into  a  solution  of  obloride  of  cal- 
cium. This  solution  is  msde  by  neutralising  mu- 
riacio  acid  with  lime,  chalk,  limestone,  or  marble. 
The  mass  become^  solid  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is 
exceedingly  strong  and  durable. 

To  fmitaio  Oround  0la99» 

A  ready  way  of  imitating  ground  glass  is  to  dis- 
boItc  Epsom  salts  in  beer,  and  apply  with  a  brush. 
As  it  dries  it  crystallises. 

To  DriU  Olau. 

Wet  an  ordinary  drill  with  petroleum  or  ben- 
sine  ;  turpentine  will  answer,  but  not  so  well ;  it 
will  then  bore  common  glass  nearly  as  rapidly  as 
steel.  If  it  is  intended  to  bore  through,  the  glass 
should  be  first  countersunk  on  each  side  with  a 
drill  dressed  off  so  as  to  form  a  very  flat  three- 
sided  pyramid.  Flint  and  plate-glass  are  very 
difficult  to  bore^ 


A  New  Kind  of  EUetrie  Jfae&ffie. 

The  electro-magnetic  ooil  has,  in  a  great  me»- 
snre,  superseded  the  electric  machine ;  the  latter, 
however,  will  never  cease  to  be  an  object  of 
interest;  and,  it  is  probable,  will  always  be  pre- 
ferred for  some  purposes.  The  expense  and  diffi- 
culty of  managing  large  plates  and  cylinders  of 
glass  have  hitherto  bMu  obstacles  to  the  use  of 
large  electric  machines.  These  obstacles  appear 
now  removed — glass  being  rendered  Unnecessary 
by  the  discovery  of  a  far  more  convenient  and 
effective  material.  M.  Edmond  Bequerel  exhibited 
to  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  on  a  recent  occasion  aa 
electric  machine,  the  plate  of  which  was  made  of  in- 
durated red  sulphur,  the  invention  of  a  civil  engi- 
neer. It  was  80  centimetres  in  diameter,and  afforded 
a  spark  14  centimetres  in  length.  No  amalgamated 
cushions  were  required  with  it,  the  skin  of  a  eat 
being  quite  sufficient  to  produce  every  desired 
effect  Sulphur  undergoes  extraordinary  changes 
by  successive  ftmions;  becoming  extremely  hard 
and  tenacious.  After  the  third  fusion  it  no  longer 
acts  on  metals,  or  possesses  its  characteristic  odor. 
The  plate  used  by  M.  Bequerel  was  formed  by 
fusing  the  sulphur  3  times  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  at 
a  temperature  between  250^  and  300^  Cent,  and 
allowing  it,  after  ench  fusion,  to  cool  thoroughly. 
After  the  1st  and  2Dd  fusions  it  was  crushed  to  a 
coarse  powder ;  and,  after  the  3rd,  it  was  poured 
into  a  plaster-mould.  Plates,  4  metres  in  diame- 
ter, may  easily  be  made  in  this  way ;  they  cost  ex- 
tremely littlt*;  and,  besides  being  more  efficient 
are  far  less  hygrometrio  than  glass. 
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TO  CONSTRUCT  BAROMETERS. 

The  tubes  intended  for  barometers  ought  to  be 
sealed  hermetically  on  both  ends,  immediately 
after  they  are  made  at  the  glass-house,  and  to  be 
kept  in  this  state  until  they  are  fitted  up.  With- 
out this  precaution  they  are  apt  to  be  sullied  with 
dust,  moisture,  and  other  impurities,  which  it  is 
afterwards  almost  impossible  to  remove  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  their  diameters.  When 
they  are  opened,  which  may  be  done  with  a  file, , 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  breathe  into  them, 
nor  to  wash  them  with  spirit  of  wine,  or  other 
fluid,  experience  having  proved  that  in  tubes  so 
treated,  the  mercury  always  stands  a  little  below 
its  proper  level ;  this  is  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  a 
little  of  the  spirit  of  wine  to  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
When  cleaning  is  necessary,  it  must  bo  done  with 
a  fine  linen  rag  that  has  been  previotisly  well 
dried. 

Tbe  tubes  ought  to  be  as  perfectly  cylindrical 
as  possible,  though,  in  some  cases,  this  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary.  They  should  be  about  33 
inches  in  length,  and  the  diameter  of  their  bore 
should  be  at  least  2  or  2^  lines,  otherwise  the 
friction,  and  the  capillary  action  will  be  apt  to 
affect  the  free  motion  of  the  mercury.  Tbe  glass 
should  not  be  very  thick,  as  it  is  apt  in  that  case 
to  break;  when  tbe  mercury  is  boiled  in  the  tube 
half  a  line  is  sufficient 

The  mercury  ought  to  be  perfectly  pure  and 
free  from  all  foreign  metals.  The  be«t  is  that 
which  has  been  recently  revived  from  cinnabar; 


the  common  mercury  of  the  shops  being  often 
adulterated  intentionally  with  tin,  lead,  and  bis- 
muth, stands  at  various  heights  in  the  tube,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  foreign 
substances  with  which  it  is  amalgamated. 

To  Obtain  the  Mercury  Pure. 
For  this  purpose  take  a  pound  of  cinnabar  and 
reduce  it  to  powder ;  mix  it  well  with  6  or  6  oi. 
of  iron  or  steel  filings ;  and,  having  put  the  mix- 
ture into  an  iron  retort,  expose  the  whole  to  the 
heat  of  a  reverberatory  furnace;  the  mercury  will 
soon  pass  over  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  adapting  to  the  retort  an  earthen 
receiver,  which  has  been  previously  half  filled  with 
water.  Commercial  mercury  may  be  purified  by 
distilling  it  over  a  portion  of  cinnabar.  These 
are  put  into  an  iron  bottle  with  an  iron  tube  at- 
tached ;  to  the  end  of  the  iron  tube  is  one  made 
of  leather  or  India-rubber  which  dips  beneath  the 
surface  of  water  constantly  renewed. 

Proceee  of  Filling  the  Tube, 

Before  being  introduced  into  the  tube^  the 
mercury  ought  to  be  well  heated,  or  even  boiled 
in  a  glased  earthen  pipkin,  in  order  to  drive  off 
any  moisture  which  may  adhere  to  it,  but  tbis  will 
be  unnecessary  if  the  mercury  has  been  recently 
reduced. 

The  mercury  ought  likewise  to  be  boiled  in  th»t 
tube  to  expel  any  air  or  moisture  which  may  stilh 
remain  attached  to  it,  or  to  the  inside  of  the  tube«. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  Poiai*  m 
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maoh  BteroiiTj  into  the  taf>e  m  will  make  it  uitmd 
to  the  length  of  3  or  4  inoho« ;  and  introduce  a 
long  wire  of  iron  to  stir  it  during  the  boiling. 
Bxpoae  the  mercury  in  the  tube  gradually  to  the 
heat  of  a  chafing-dish  of  burning  eharooal,  or  a 
well  regulated  na  flame ;  and  when  it  begins  to 
boily  stir  it  genllj  with  the  iron  wire,  to  faciliuite 
the  disengagement  of  the  bubbles  of  the  air.  When 
the  first  portion  of  the  mercury  has  been  suffi- 
elently  boiled,  and  all  the  air  extrioated,  remote 
the  tube  from  the  chafing-dish  and  allow  the 
whole  to  cool,  taking  care  not  to  bring  it  into  con- 
tact with  any  cold  substance.  Introduce  an  equal 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  treat  it  in  the  same 
manner,  withdrawing  the  wire  a  little  so  that  it 
may  not  reach  below  the  upper  part  of  the  mer- 
enry  already  freed  from  air.  The  chafing-dish 
must  also  be  placed  immediately  under  the  mer- 
eury  which  has  been  last  poured  in.  Repeat  the 
fame  process  with  each  successive  portion  of  mer- 
eury  till  the  tube  is  filled,  always  applying  the 
heat  very  cautiously ;  and  be  equally  careful  in 
allowing  it  to  cool  before  a  fresh  portion  of  mer- 
oury  is  poured  in. 

The  Aneroid  BwrcmeUr 

Consists  of  a  brass-box  partially  exhausted  of  air 
with  an  elastic  lid  of  corrugated  brass.  Changes 
of  atmospheric  pressure  are  indicated  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  lid  which  are  transmitted  to  an  index 
hand.  It  is  light,  portable,  contains  no  liquid, 
and  is  more  sensitive  than  the  mercurial  barometer. 


READIKO  THE  BAROMETER. 

The  following  manual  of  the  barometer  has 
been  compiled  by  Rear-Admiral  Fitaroy,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  has  been  slightly 
altered  to  suit  the  climate  of  the  United  States. 

Familiar  as  the  practical  use  of  weather-glasses 
is,  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  only  those  who  have 
long  watched  their  indications  and  compared 
them  carefully,  are  really  able  to  conclude  more 
than  that  the  rising  glass  usually  fortellf  less  wind 
or  rain,  a  falling  barometer  more,  rain  or  wind, 
or  both  'y  a  high  one  fine  weather,  and  a  low  one  the 
contrary.  But  useful  as  these  general  conclusions 
are  in  most  cases,  they  are  sometimes  erroneous, 
and  then  remarks  may  be  rather  hastily  made, 
tending  to  discourage  the  inexperienced. 

By  attention  to  the  following  observation  (the 
results  of  many  years'  practice,  and  many  persons' 
experience),  any  one  not  accustomed  to  use  a 
barometer  may  do  so  without  difEioulty.  The 
barometer  shows  whether  the  air  is  getting  lighter 
or  heavier,  or  is  remaining  in  the  same  state.  The 
quicksilver  falls  as  the  air  becomes  lighter,  rises 
as  it  becomes  heavier,  and  remains  at  rest  in  the 
glass  tube  while  the  air  is  unchanged  in  weight 
Air  presses  upon  everything  within  about  40  miles 
of  the  world's  surface,  like  a  much  lighter  ocean, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  we  live,  not  feeling  ita 
weight  because  our  bodies  are  full  of  air,  but  feel- 
ing its  currents,  the  winds.  Towards  any  place 
from  which  the  air  has  been  drawn  by  suction,  air 
presses  with  a  force  or  weight  of  nearly  15  lbs.  on 
a  square  inch  of  surface.  Such  a  pressure  holds 
the  limpit  to  the  rock  when,  by  contracting  itself, 
the  fish  has  made  a  place  without  air  under  its 
shell.  Another  familiar  instance  is,  that  of  the 
fly,  which  walks  on  the  ceiling  with  feet  that 
stick.  The  barometer  tube,  emptied  of  air  and 
filled  with  pure  mercury,  is  turned  down  into  a 
eup  or  cistern  containing  the  same  fluid,  which 
feeling  the  weight  of  air,  is  so  pressed  by  it  as  to 
balance  a  column  of  about  30  inches  (more  or  less) 
in  the  tube,  where  no  air  presses  on  the  top  of  the 
oolumn. 


If  a  long  pipe,  closed  at  one  end  only,  ^ 
emptied  of  air,  filled  with  water,  the  open 
kept  in  water,  and  the  pipe  held  upright,  the 
would  rise  in  it  more  than  30  feet.  In  this  waj 
water  barometers  have  been  made.  A  proof  of 
this  effiect  is  shown  by  any  weU  with  a  suckin^'- 
pump,  up  which,  as  is  commonly  known,  the  water 
will  rise  nearly  30  feet  by  what  is  called  caTtion, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  pressure  of  air  towards  aa 
empty  place. 

The  words  on  scales  of  barometers  should  not 
be  so  much  regarded  for  weather  indicatioBS  wm 
the  rising  or  falling  of  the  mereury,  for  if  it  etaad 
at  '* changeable,"  and  then  rise  towards  "fair,'* 
it  presages  a  change  of  wind  or  weather,  though 
not  so  great  as  if  the  mercury  had  risen  higher  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mercury  stand  abore 
'*  fair,"  and  then  fall,  it  presages  a  change,  thoug^h 
not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  if  it  had  stood  lower  ; 
besides  which,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind 
are  not  in  any  way  noticed.  It  is  not  from  tbe 
point  at  which  the  mercury  may  stand  that  we 
are  alone  to  form  a  Judgment  of  the  state  of  the 
state  of  the  weather,  but  Anom  its  rising  or  fallings 
and  from  the  movements  of  immediately  preoed- 
ing  days,  as  well  as  hours,  keeping  in  mina  effeeta 
of  change  of  direction  and  dryness  or  moisture, 
as  well  as  alteration  of  force  or  strength  of  wind. 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  towards  the  higher 
latitudes,  the  quicksilver  ranges,  or  rises  and  fallsy 
nearly  three  inches — namely,  between  about  thirty 
inches  and  nine-tenths  (30.9),  and  less  than  twen- 
ty-eight inches  (28.0)  on  extraordinary  occasions; 
but  the  usual  range  is  from  about  thirty  inohea 
and  a  half  (30.5)  to  about  twenty- nine  inches. 
Near  the  Line,  or  in  equatorial  places,  the  range 
is  but  a  few  tenths,  except  in  storms,  when  it 
aometimef  falls  to  twenty-seven  inches. 

The  sliding  scale  (Vernier)  divides  the  tenths 
into  10  parts  each,  or  hundredths  of  an  inch.  The 
number  of  divisions  on  the  Vernier  exceeds  that  in 
an  equal  space  of  the  fixed  scale  by  one. 

By  a  thermometer  the  weight  of  air  is  not  shown. 
No  air  is  within  the  tube,  none  can  get  in.  Bat 
the  bulb  of  the  tube,  is  full  of  mercury  which  con- 
tracts by  cold  and  swells  by  beat,  aooording  to 
which  effect  the  thread  of  metal  in  the  small  tube 
is  drawn  down  or  pushed  up  so  numy  dogrees,  and 
thus  shows  the  temperature. 

If  a  thermometer  have  a  piece  of  linen  round 
the  bulb,  wetted  enough  to  keep  it  damp  by  a 
thread  or  wick  dipping  into  a  cup  of  water,  it  will 
show  less  heat  than  a  dry  one,  in  proportion  to 
the  dryness  of  the  air  and  quickness  of  drying. 
In  very  damp  weather,  with  or  before  rain,  fog^ 
or  dew,  a  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  will  be 
nearly  alike. 

For  ascertaining  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  air, 
the  readiest  and  surest  method  is  the  comparison 
of  two  thermometers,  one  dryi  the  other  just 
moistened  and  kept  so.  Cooled  by  evaporation  as 
much  as  the  state  of  the  air  admits,  the  moist  (or 
wet)  bulb  thermometer  shows  a  temperature  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  one,  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  extremely  damp  or  moist;  but  lower  at 
other  times  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  air 
and  consequent  evaporation — as  far  as  12^  or  15* 
in  this  climate,  20®  or  even  more  elsewhere.  From 
40  to  %^  of  difi'erence  is  usual,  in  England,  and 
about  7°  is  considered  healthy  for  inhabited  roams. 
The  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  on  the  tasM 
frame,  the  water  being  supplied  by  a  bird  fuun* 
tain,  constitutes  Ai^st's  or  Mason's  hygrometer. 

The  thermometer  fixed  to  a  barometer  intended 
to  be  used  only  as  a  weather-glass,  shows,  the  tem- 
perature of  air  about  it,  nearly,  but  does  ni»t  show 
the  temperature  of  meronry  within,  exactly.    It 
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does  80,  liow6Ter»  ii«ar  enough  for  ordinary  prM- 
tical  parpotesy  proyided  that  no  fun,  nor  fire,  nor 
lamp  heat  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  instnunent 
partially. 

•  The  meroary  in  the  oietem  and  tnhe  being  af- 
feoted  by  ould  or  beat,  makes  it  advisable  to  con- 
sider this  when  endeavoring  to  foretell  comiBg 
weather  by  the  length  of  the  colvmn. 

Briefly,  the  barometer  shows  weight  or  pressure 
of  the  air ;  the  thermometer,  heat  and  cold,  or  tem- 
perature ;  luod  the  wet  thennometer,  compared  with 
a  dry  one,  the  degree  of  moisture  or  dampness. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  tbe  state 
of  the  air  foretells  coming  weather  rather  than 
shows  the  weather  that  is  pre«ent^-an  invaluable 
fact  too  often  overlooked ;  that  the  longer  the  time 
between  the  signs  and  the  change  foretold  by 
them,  the  longer  such  altered  weather  will  last, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  less  the  time  between  a 
warning  and  a  ehiinge»  the  shorter  will  be  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  foretold  weather. 

To  know  the  state  of  the  air  not  only  barome- 
ters and  thermometers  should  be  watched,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  sky  should  be  vigilantly  noticed. 

If  tbe  barometer  has  been  about  its  ordinary 
height,  say  near  30  inches  (at  tbe  sea  level),  and  is 
steaidy,  or  rising  while  the  thermometer  falls,  and 
dampness  becomes  less,  northwesterly  or  northerly 
wind,  or  less  wind,  less  rain  or  snow  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  fall  takes  place  with  a  ris- 
ing thermometer  and  increased  dampness,  wind 
and  rain  may  be  expected  from  the  south-east- 
ward, southward  or  south-westward.  A  fall  with 
a  low  thermometer  foretells  snow.  A  rise  during 
frost  indicates  snow. 

Sxceptions  to  these  rules  occur  when  a  nortb- 
tasterly  wind  with  wet  (rain,  hail  or  snow)  is  im- 
pending, before  which  the  barometer  often  rises 
(on  account  of  the  direction  of  the  ooming  wind 
alone)  and  deceives  persons,  who  from  thiU  sign 
only  (the  rising)  expect  fair  weather. 

When  the  barometer  is  rather  below  its  ordinary 
height,  say  down  to  near  29^^  inches  (at  the  sea  lev- 
el), a  rise  foretells  less  wind,  or  a  change  in  its 
direction  toward  the  northward,  or  less  wet ;  but 
when  it  has  been  very  low,  about  29  inches,  the 
first  rising  usually  precedes  or  indicates  strong 
wind ;  at  times  heavy  squalls  from  the  northwest- 
ward, northward  or  northeastward,  after  which 
Tiolenoe  a  gradually  rising  glass  foretells  improv- 
ing weather,  if  tbe  thermometer  falls;  but  if  tbe 
warmth  continue,  probably  the  wind  will  back 
(shift  against  the  sun's  course)  and  more  southerly 
or  southwesterly  wind  will  follow,  especially  if 
the  barometer's  rise  is  sudden. 

The  most  dangerous  shifts  of  wind  or  the  heavi- 
est northerly  gales  happen  soon  after  the  barome- 
er  first  rises  from  a  very  low  point,  or  if  the  wind 
veers  gradually  at  some  time  afterwards. 

Indications  of  approaching  changes  of  weather 
and  the  direction  and  force  of  winds  are  shown 
less  by  the  height  of  the  barometer  than  by  its 
falling  or  rising.  Nevertheless,  a  height  of  more 
than  thirty  (30.0)  inches  (at  the  level  of  the  sea)  is 
indicative  of  fine  weather  and  moderate  winds, 
except  from  east  to  north  oocasionally  or  during 
frost,  when  northeast  winds  and  snow  are  indi- 
eated. 

The  barometer  is  said  to  be  falling  when  the 
mercury  in  tbe  tube  is  sinking,  at  which  time  its 
upper  surface  is  sometimes  concave  or  hollow ;  or 
when  the  hand  of  the  wheel  barometer  or  Aneroid 
moves  to  the  left.  Tbe  barometer  is  rising  when 
the  mercurial  column  is  lengthening,  its  upper 
surface  being  convex  or  rounded,  or  when  the  hand 
moves  to  tbe  right. 


A  rapid  rise  of  the  barometer  indicates  *unset- 
tied  weather,  a  slow  movement  the  contrary ;  as 
likewise  a  steady  barometer,  which,  when  contin- 
ued, and  with  dryness,  foretells  very  fine  weather. 

The  greatest  depressions  of  the  barometer  are 
with  gales  from  S.E.,  B.,  or  S.W. ;  the  greatest 
elevations,  with  wind  fyrom  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E.,  of 
with  calm. 

Though  the  barometer  generally  falls  with  a 
southerly  and  rises  with  a  northerly  wind,  the 
contrary  sometimes  occurs;  in  which  caser,  the 
southerly  wind  is  usually  dry  with  fine  weather, 
or  the  northerly  wind  is  violent  and  accompanied 
by  rain,  snow  or  hail;  perhaps  with  lightning. 

When  the  barometer  sinks  considerably,  much 
wind,  rain  (perhaps  with  hail)  or  snow  will  follow ; 
with  or  without  lightning.  The  wind  will  be  from 
the  northward,  if  the  thermometer  is  low,  (for  the 
season),  from  Uie  southward  if  the  thermometer  is 
high.  Oocasionally  a  low  glass  is  followed  or  at- 
tended by  lightning  only,  while  a  storm  is  beyond 
the  horiion. 

A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  with  a  westerly 
wind,  is  sometimea  followed  by  a  violent  storm 
from  N.W.,  or  N.,  or  N.B. 

If  a  gale  sets  in  from  the  E.  or  S.B.,  and  the 
wind  veers  by  the  8.,  the  barometer  will  continue 
falling  until  tbe  wind  is  near  a  marked  change, 
when  a  lull  may  occur,  after  which  the  gale  will 
soon  be  renewed,  perhops  suddenly  and  violently, 
and  the  veering  of  the  wind  towards  the  N.W., 
N.,  or  N.E.,  will  be  indicated  by  a  rising  of  the 
barometer  with  a  fall  of  the  thermometer. 

Three  causes  (at  least)  appear  to  affect  a  i>ar- 
ometer : 

1.  The  direction  of  the  wind;  the  northeast 
wind  tending  to  raise  it  the  most,  the  southwest  to 
lower  it  the  most,  and  wind  from  points  of  the 
compass  between  them  proportionally  as  they  are 
nearer  one  or  the  other  extreme  point. 

N.B.  and  S.W.  may,  therefore,  be  called  the 
wind's  extreme  bearings. 

Tbe  range  or  diflerence  of  height  shown,  due 
to  change  of  direction  only,  from  one  of  these 
bearings  to  tbe  other  (supposing  strength  or  force 
and  moisture  to  remain  tbe  same),  amounts  in 
these  latitudes  to  about  ^  an  inch  (as  read  off). 

2.  Tbe  amount  taken  by  itself  of  vapor  (moist- 
ure, wet,  rain,  or  snow  in  the  wind  remaining  the 
same),  seems  to  cause  a  change  amounting  in  an 
extreme  case  to  about  i  an  inch. 

3.  The  strength  or  force  alone  of  wiud,  from  any 
quarter  (moisture  and  direction  being  unchanged), 
is  preceded  or  foretold  by  a  fall  or  rise,  aooording 
as  the  strength  will  be  greater  or  less,  ranging  in 
extreme  cases  to  more  than  2  inches. 

Hence,  supposing  three  causes  to  act  together, 
in  extreme  cases,  the  height  would  vary  from 
near  31  in.  (30*9)  to  about  27  in.  (27*0),  which  has 
happened,  though  rarely  (and  even  in  tropical 
latitudes). 

In  general  the  three  causes  act  much  less 
strongly,  and  are  less  in  accord,  so  that  ordinary 
varieties  of  weather  occur  much  more  frequently 
than  extreme  changes. 

Another  general  rule  requires  attention,  which 
is,  that  tbe  wind  usually  appears  to  veer,  shift,  or 
go  round  with  the  sun  (right-handed,  or  from  left 
to  right),  and  that  when  it  does  not  do  so,  or  backi^ 
more  wind  or  bad  weather  may  be  expected,  in- 
stead of  improvement 

It  is  not  by  any  means  intended  to  discourage 
attention  to  what  is  usually  called  "  weather  wis- 
dom." On  the  contrary,  every  prudent  person 
will  combine  observation  of  the  elements  with 
such  indications  as  he  may  obtain  from  instru- 
ments, and  will  find  that  the  more  accurately  the 
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two  foaroM  of  foreknowledgf  %re  compared  and  | 
oombined,  the  more  satUfaetory  their  reeultj  will 
prove. 

A  barometer  begini  to  rise  considerably  before 
the  conelasion  of  a  gale,  sometimes  even  at  its 
eommeneement.  Although  it  falls  lowest  before 
high  winds,  it  freqoently  sinks  very  much  before 
heavy  rain.  The  barometer  falls,  bat  not  always, 
on  the  approach  of  thnnder  and  lightning.  Be- 
fore and  daring  the  earlier  part  of  settled  weather 
it  araally  stands  high  and  is  stationary,  the  air 
being  dry. 

Instances  of  fine  weather  with  a  low  glass  oo- 
ear,  however,  rarely,  but  they  are  always  preludes 
to  a  duration  of  wind  or  rain«  if  not  both. 

After  very  warm  and  calm  weather,  a  storm  or 
sqnall,  with  rain,  may  follow ;  likewise  at  any 
time  when  the  atmosphere  is  heated  much  above 
the  usuiU  temperature  of  the  season. 

Allowance  should  invariably  be  made  for  the 
previous  state  of  the  glasses  during  some  days,  as 
well  as  some  hours,  because  their  indications  may 
be  affected  by  distant  causes,  or  by  changes  close 
at  hand.  Some  of  these  changes  may  occur  at  a 
greater  or  less  distanoe,  influencing  neighboring 
regions,  but  not  visible  to  each  observer  whose 
barometer  feels  their  effect 

There  may  be  heavy  rains  or  violent  winds  be- 
yond the  horizon,  and  the  view  of  an  observer,  by 
which  his  instruments  may  be  affected  considera- 
bly, though  no  particular  change  of  weather  oc- 
curs in  his  immediate  locality. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  the  longer  a  change  of 
wind  or  weather  is  foretold  before  it  takes  place, 
the  longer  the  presaged  weather  will  last,  and  con- 
Tcrsely,  the  shorter  the  warning  the  less  time, 
whatever  causes  the  warning,  whether  wind  or  a 
iSall  of  rain  or  snow,  will  continue. 

Sometimes  severe  weather  from  the  southward, 
not  lasting  long,  may  cause  no  great  fall,  because 
followed  by  a  duration  of  wind  from  the  north- 
ward, and  at  times  the  barometer  may  fall  with 
northerly  winds  and  fine  weather,  apparently 
against  these  rules,  because  a  continuance  of 
southerly  wind  is  about  to  follow.  By  snob  changes 
as  these  one  may  be  misled,  and  calamity  may  be 
the  consequence  if  not  duly  forewarned. 

A  few  of  the  more  marked  signs  of  weather, 
useful  alike  to  seaman,  farmer  and  gardener,  are 
the  following ; 

Whether  clear  or  cloudy,  a  rosy  sky  at  sunset 
presages  fine  weather;  a  rad  sky  in  the  morning 
bad  weather,  or  much  wind  (perhaps  rain) ;  a  gray 
sky  in  the  morning,  fine  weather ;  a  high  dawn, 
wind  ;  a  low  dawn,  fair  weather. 

Soft-looking  or  delicate  clouds  foretell  fine 
weather,  with  moderate  or  light  breezes  ,*  hard- 
edged,  oily-looking  clouds,  wind.  A  dark,  gloomy, 
blue  sky  is  windy,  but  a  light,  bright,  blue  sky 
indicates  fine  weather.  .  Generally,  the  softer 
clouds  look,  the  less  wind  (but  perhaps  more  rain) 
may  be  expected ;  and  the  harder,  more  "  greasy," 
rolled,  tufted,  or  ragged,  the  stronger  tho  coming 
wind  will  prove.  Also,  a  bright  yellow  sky  at 
sunset  presages  wind ;  a  pale  yellow,  wet ;  and 
thiis  by  the  prevalence  of  red,  yellow,  or  gray 
tints,  the  coming  weather  may  be  foretold  very 
nearly ;  indeed,  if  aided  by  instruments,  almost 
exactly. 

Small,  inky -looking  clouds  foretell  rain;  light 
icud-olouds  driving  across  heavy  masses  sbow 
wind  and  rain,  but,  if  alone,  may  indicate  wind 
only. 

Uigh,  upper  clouds  crossing  the  sun,  moon,  or 
stars,  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the 
lower  clouds,  or  the  wind  then  felt  below,  foretell 
A  change  of  wind. 


After  clear,  fine  weather,  the  first  sigai  in  the  sky 
of  a  coming  change  are  usually  light  streMks ,  earl% 
wisps,  or  mottled  patches  of  white  distant  eload% 
which  increase  and  are  followed  by  am  overeast- 
ing  of  murky  vapor  that  grows  into  cloudiness. 
This  appearance,  more  or  leas  oily,  or  wat«ry,  aa 
wind  or  rain  will  prevail,  is  an  infallible  sign. 

Usually  the  higher  and  more  distant  such  elonda 
seem  to  be,  the  more  gradual  but  general  the  com- 
ing change  of  weather  will  prove. 

Light,  delioate,  quiet  tints  or  colors,  with  soft, 
undefined  forms  of  clouds,  indioate  and  accom- 
pany fine  weather,  but  gaudy  or  unusual  hues, 
with  hard,  definitely  outlined  clouds,  foretell  raiOf 
and  probably  strong  wind. 

Misty  clouds  forming  or  hanging  on  heights, 
show  wind,  if  they  remain,  increase,  or  deeeend. 
If  they  rise  or  disperse^  the  weather  will  improve 
or  become  fine. 

When  sea-birds  fly  out  early,  and  far  to  sea- 
ward, moderate  wind  and  fair  weather  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  when  they  hang  about  the  land,  or  over 
it,  sometimes  flying  inland,  expect  a  strong  wind 
with  stormy  weather.  As  many  creaturee  besides 
birds  are  i^ected  by  the  approach  of  rain  or  wind, 
such  indications  should  not  be  slighted  by  an  ob- 
server who  wishes  to  foresee  weather. 

There  are  other  signs  of  a  coming  change  in 
the  weather,  known  less  generally  than  may  be 
desirable,  and  therefoie  worth  notice,  such  p*  when 
birds  of  long  flight,  rooks,  swallows,  or  otfaen^ 
hang  about  home,  and  fly  up  and  down,  or  low, 
rain  or  wind  may  be  expected.  Also,  when  ani- 
mals seek  sheltered  pUces,  instead  of  spreading 
over  their  usual  range ;  when  pigs  carry  straw  to 
their  styes ;  when  smoke  from  chimneys  does  not 
asoend  readily  (or  strMght  upwards  during  calm), 
an  unfavorable  change  is  probable. 

Dew  is  an  indication  of  fine  weather;  so  is  fog. 
Neither  of  these  two  formations  occar  under  an 
overcast  sky,  or  when  there  is  much  wind.  One 
sees  fog  occasionally  rolled  away,  as  it  were,  by 
wind,  but  seldom  or  never  formed  while  it  is 
blowing.  *• 

Remarkable  clearness  of  atmosphere  near  the 
horiion,  distant  objects,  such  as  hills,  usually  visi- 
ble, or  raised  (by  refraction),  and  what  is  called 
"  a  good  heariug  day,"  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  signs  of  wet,  if  not  wind,  to  be  expected. 

More  than  usual  twinkling  of  the  stars,  indis- 
tinctness or  apparent  multiplication  of  the  moon's 
horns,  haloes,  "  wind-dogs,"  and  the  rainbow,  are 
more  or  less  significant  of  increasing  wind,  if  not 
approaching  rain,  with  or  without  wind. 

Near  land,  in  sheltered  harbors,  in  valleys,  or 
over  low  ground,  there  is  usually  a  marked  dimi- 
nution of  wind  during  part  of  the  night,  and  a 
dispersion  of  clouds.  At  such  times  an  eye  on  an 
overlooking  height  may  see  an  extended  body  of 
vapor  below  (rendered  visible  by  the  cooling  of 
night),  which  seems  to  cheek  the  wind. 

Lastly,  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  mr  and 
its  temperature  (for  the  season)  should  always  be 
considered,  with  other  indications  of  change,  or 
continuance  of  wind  and  weather. 


THERMOMETRIC  SCALES. 
The  two  natural  points  on  the  thermometrie 
scale  are  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  (at  30^ 
in  bar.),  and  that  of  melting  ice.  The  latter  is  0 
on  the  Centigrade  and  Reaumur  scale,  S2^  on  Fah- 
renheit. The  former  is  100^  on  the  Centigrade,  80* 
on  Reaumur's,  and  213®  on  Fahrenheit's.  Ucnee 
100<»  C. »  SO^"  R. »» 170<»  Fabr.  To  reduce  R«aa. 
mur  degrees  to  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9,  divide 
by  4,  and  add  32  To  reduce  Centigrade  to  Fah* 
renheit»  multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  and  add  32, 
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Thv  Kditor  ia  indebted  to  Mr.  Trtns,  editor  of 
Cbe  Oeruia^wn  Telegraph,  for  the  following  Tal- 
oable  articles: 

ANOLINO. 

Among  the  lakes,  rivers  and  brooks  of  onr  conn- 
try,  the  lover  of  the  "  gentle  art "  has  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  indulging  in  his  favorite  amusemenL 
Tet  hoir  few  there  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
that  feel  an  interest  in  it  Considering  that  an- 
gling, and  trout-fishing  particularly,  usually  leads 
ui  among  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  scenes 
of  nature,  it  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  this  de- 
lightful recreation  is  not  more  generally  indulged 
in.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  enter  into 
a  treatise  upon  this  manly  sport,  but  merely  to 
embody  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article  in- 
formation, that  may  be  useful  to  an  unpractised 
liand,  in  regard  to  fish  which  properly  come  un- 
der the  angler's  notice. 

Salmon, 

In  the  United  States  there  is  bnt  one  distinel 
speeies  of  the  salmon.  He  is  a  bold  biter,  a  sly 
and  handsome  fish,  and,  on  sccount  of  his  strength 
and  build,  possesses  great  leaping  powers.  He  is 
a  voracious  feeder,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  an- 
gler with  his  favorite  food,  minnows,  the  sea-sand 
eel,  or  any  small  and  delicate  fish,  but  the  surest 
bait  is  the  common  red  worm.  The  rivers  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  are  the 
only  streams  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
where  the  salmon  is  numerous,  and  the  angler  can 
have  good  sport  They  may  also  be  taken  with 
rod  and  line  in  considerable  numbers  in  nearly  all 
the  streams  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
the  north,  below  Quebec,  and  Uiose  which  empty 
into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrenocnuid  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, along  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Anglers  usually 
take  the  salmon  with  the  artificial  fly,  and  use  an 
elastic- pointed  rod,  about  18  feet  in  length,  with 
reel  capable  of  holding  from  300  to  600  feet  of 
twisted  hair  and  silk  line.  The  fishing  season  in 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick  commences  about  the 
10th  of  June,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  about  one  month 
earlier. 

Trout, 

This  beautifVil  flsh,'^^^^  ^*  exception  of  the 
salmon,  is  the  most  superb  game-fish  in  the  world. 
There  are  several  species.  In  nearly  all  the  pure 
eold-water  streams  of  the  Northern,  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  the  speckled  trout  abounds.  The 
best  bait,  in  early  spring,  is  the  red  dung- 
worm,  but  in  June  and  July  the  fly  is  probably 
the  most  killing.  In  many  of  the  States  a  very 
proper  law  is  in  force  for  the  protection  of  the  fish, 
allowing  them  to  be  taken  only  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  Of  the  artificial  flies  the  "  red 
kaokle"  is  usually  preferred.  The  outfit  of  the  trout 
angler  should  consist  of  a  light,  elastic  rod  and  small 
reel,  with  60  or  60  feet  of  plaited  hair  and  silk 
line,  and  a  silk  worm  "  leader/'  6  feet  in  length, 
attached.  At  the  end  of  this,  when  bait  is  used, 
fasten  a  long- shanked  Kirby  hook  of  small  siie, 
and,  if  the  current  should  be  very  swift,  attach  a 
split  buck-shot  to  the  leader  about  a  foot  above 
the  hook.  Put  a  whole  live  worm  on  the  hook, 
allowing  the  head  and  tail  to  be  free,  so  that  it 
will  make  as  natural  an  appearance  as  possible  in 
the  water.  A  small  woollen  bag  pinned  or  but- 
toned to  the  pantaloons  is  the  best  reoeptaole  for 
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worms.  As  it  is  usually  neeeslsry  to  wcde  the 
streams,  a  large  and  easily-fitting  pair  of  shoes* 
with  nsils  projecting  ^  inch  from  the  soles  to  pre- 
vent sliftping,  should  be  worn.  Trout  are  usually 
found  beneath  falls,  in  eddies,  or  in  portions  of 
the  brook  where  the  current  is  not  very  swift 
The  stream  should  be  waded  very  cautiously,  and 
the  fly  or  bait  thrown  as  far  as  possible,  as  the 
trout  is  the  most  timid  of  sll  the  finny  tribes. 
When  you  feel  the  fish  biting,  draw  the  line  slowly 
towards  you  2  or  3  feet,  and  if  it  seems  to  be  se- 
ourely  fastened  draw  him  directly  out  of  the  water 
if  small ;  when  otherwise,  allow  him  to  remain  in 
the  water,  giving  him  as  much  line  as  he  desires 
until  sufficiently  exhausted  to  be  drawn  to  the 
shore  and  lifted  out  In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Maryland  trout  are  but  sfldom  caught 
exceeding  a  pound  in  weight  In  a  day's  sport 
in  the  momt  favored  localities  in  these  Stat')s,  the 
weight  of  fish  in  the  angler's  reel  would  not  ex- 
ceed ^  lb.  each.  In  New  York  and  the  Eastern 
States  the  run  of  trout  is  much  larger.  In  many 
of  the  lakes  and  tributaries  of  Maine  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  of  very  large  sise.  On 
certain  days  they  will  not  touch  the  most  tempt- 
ing bait,  while  at  other  times  they  rise  savagely 
at  any  kind  of  artificial  flies,  and  the  angler  fre- 
quently kills  3  at  a  cast  weighing  2  or  8  lbs.  each. 
They  are  often  caught  weighing  as  much  as  8  lbs., 
and  are  roost  numerous  in  Maine,  in  Moosehead, 
Memfremagog,  Mubagog  and  Schndio  lakes,  and 
thoir  trihutaries. 

The  must  agreeable  months  to  visit  these  lakes 
are  August  and  September.  Eariier  in  the  season 
black  flies,  gnats  and  ticks  are  very  annoying. 
Even  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  snow  has 
meUed  from  the  mountains,  they  trouble  the  an- 
gler. Insects  of  any  kind,  however,  may  be  kept 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  covering  the  bands  and 
face  with  a  preparation  consisting  of  ^  oil  of  pen- 
nyroyal and  the  remainder  sweet  oil. 

The  Salmon>trout  is  a  flsh  of  much  larger 
growth  than  the  speckled  trout,  and  is  less  appre- 
ciated as  an  article  of  food,  but  nevertheless  af- 
fords the  angler  capital  sport  They  are  nume- 
rous in  many  of  the  lakes  of  New  York  and  Maine> 
in  Lake  Superior  and  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw. 
The  same  tackle  used  for  salmon  fishing  could  be 
advantageously  used  for  the  salmon-trout  or  for 
the  speckled  trout  in  Maine. 

PereK. 

The  white  perch  is  a  bold  biter  and  a  decidedly 
')>retty  fish.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  riven 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Boston  to  Norfolk.  In 
the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Potomac,  they 
are  particularly  numerous,  and  give  the  angler 
rare  sport  On  the  Delaware  a  contrivance  for 
catching  them  called  a  bow-line  or  deepsea^  is 
much  used.  Usually  about  eight  small  sised  hooks 
are  attached  to  it  It  can  be  obtained  at  the  fish- 
ing-tackle stores.  This  style  of  fishing  requires 
no  skill  whatever,  and  is  much  less  interesting 
than  angling.  Along  the  edge  of  the  water-docks 
which  skirt  these  rivers,  or  in  among  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  when  the  tide  is  sufficiently  high, 
fine  sport  may  be  had  during  the  summer  months 
with  rod  and  line.  Dung-worms  are  the  best  bail 
for  white  perch ;  but  they  are  often  caught  of  large 
siio  irtA  the  minnow.    This  fish,  when  oooked  aa 
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hour  or  two  after  boing  UkoD,  te  oar  opinion,  is 
nnsurpasMd  in  flayor  by  any,  with  the  exception 
of  the  salmon  and  shad.  It  is  but  seldom  Icilled 
in  the  rivers  by  anglers,  exeeeding  a  ponnd  and  a 
quarter  in  weight;  although  in  ponds, oanals,  and 
inlets  fed  by  the  rivers,  it  frequently  attains  a 
much  larger  siie.  Like  the  salmon,  shad,  and 
herring,  they  are  a  migratory  ISsh;  and  when 
enclosed  in  fresh  water  pondt  they  never  propa- 
gate, and  often  beoome  emaciated  shortly  after  tbe 
migratory  season.  Those  that  survive  the  first 
year  usually  grow  to  a  large  sise. 

The  yellow  perch,  although  a  pretty  fish  and  a 
strong  biter,  is  considered  rather  inferior  as  an 
esculent.  It  inhabits  nearly  all  the  rivers  and 
large  ponds  of  tbe  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
They  bite  at  almost  anything.  Indeed,  we  were 
informed  by  a  fisherman  residing  in  a  cabin  on  the 
banks  of  a  beautiful  pond,  in  Pike  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, that  he  has  caught  them  with  a  whortle- 
berry attached  to  a  hook.  This  fish  frequently 
attains  a  weight  of  f^om  three  to  four  pounds. 

BUtek  Bast. 

This  superb  member  of  the  finny  tribe  is  peon- 
liar  to  the  West  and  South.  It  is  found  in  the 
createsi  numbers  in  the  tributaries  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  in  nearly  all  the  lakes  of  New  York 
and  Canada,  including  the  great  lakes,  with  the 
exception  of  Superior,  and  in  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence. He  is  a  fieroe  biter,  and,  unlike  the  trout, 
is  not  a  timid  fish.  He  is  particularly  fond  of 
romantic  streams  and  dilapidated  mill-dams.  He 
bites  freely  at  tbe  red  worm,  rises  readily  at  the 
fly  or  minnow,  and  may  be  taken  as  early  as  April 
and  May,  according  to  location. 

Roek. 

This  superb  game  fish,  also  known  as  the  Striped 
Bass,  is  found  in  all  the  rivers  from  the  Penobscot 
to  Savannah,  but  is  most  numerous  along  the 
shores  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Maine.  Block  Island,  within  four  miles 
of  the  Rhode  Island  coast,  is  considered  about  the 
best  locality.  Just  after  a  heavy  gale  is  the  most 
opportune  time  to  troll  for  them,  as  the  largest 
fish  then  come  near  to  shore.  Trolling  from  a 
boat  with  a  rod,  is  the  usual  style  of  angling.  For 
a  bait,  the  skin  of  an  eel  attached  to  a  "  squid,"  is 
nsually  used.  For  still  river  fishing,  minnows  or 
the  roe  of  any  kind  of  fish,  is  most  killing.  Tbe 
rock  frequently  attains  a  weight  of  100  pounds. 

Pike. 

This  savage  creature  is  considered  the  longest 
lived  of  all  fresh  water  fish.  In  this  country,  as 
in  England,  it  is  also  known  as  the  Pickerel,  but 
reaches  its  greatest  perfection  here.  A  peculiarity 
of  this  fish  is  its  great  voraciousness,  about  which 
there  are  many  anecdotes  told.  He  is  not  very 
particular  in  regard  to  food,  but  it  nsually  eon- 
sists  of  fish  and  frogs.  He  inhabits  nearly  all 
the  lakes  and  inland  waters  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States.    A  simple  and  good  equipment  for 

{>ike  fishing  is  a  stout  rod  and  reel,  a  strong  linen 
ine,  a  brass  leader,  a  sharp  Kirby  hook,  and  A 
smsil  landing  net  For  still  fishing  a  live  minnow 
is  excellent  bait,  and  for  trolling  a  small  '*  shiner" 
should  be  used.  In  the  winter,  when  the  lakes 
and  ponds  are  frozen,  by  making  an  opening  in 
the  ice  very  fine  pike  are  frequently  taken  with 
liv)  minnows.  For  this  purpose  the  bait  should 
be  obtained  in  the  summer  or  fall  and  kept  alive 
in  spring-water.  Pike  ofteu  attain  the  weight  of 
firom  60  to  60  lbs. 

Ifu§kalonge, 

This  fish  belongs  to  the  pike  family,  and  usually 
weighs  from  20  to  40  lbs.    It  is  a  favorite  with 


anglers  on  the  great  lakes,  the  upper  Miasiwipp^ 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Ohi« 
and  the  Tennessee.  He  is  very  fieroe  in  his  na- 
ture and  attacks  almost  every  species  of  the  finax 
tribe.    Small  fish  are  excellent  bait 

CatfiMk. 

These  well-known  members  of  the  fish  family 
are,  with  one  exception,  fond  of  nuuldy  waters* 
and  are  numersou  North  and  Soutnr  There  ara 
several  varieties.  The  white  catfish  when  not  ex- 
ceeding a  pound  or  two  in  weight  is  excellent  eat- 
ing. He  is  usually  found  in  streams  afieeted  by 
the  tides,  and  is  fond  of  dear  water.  He  cms 
be  propagated,  however,  in  all  the  Northern 
streams  and  ponds.  The  yellow  estfish,  we  be- 
lieve, inhabits  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers  in  every 
portion  of  the  Union.  In  the  Mississippi  they 
grow  to  the  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds,  bot 
elsewhere  they  don't  often  exceed  ten  pounds. 
They  may  be  taken  with  yarions  kinds  of  bait. 
The  white  catfish  prefers  a  pieoe  of  minnow  or 
the  soft  portion  of  dams. 

SunJuK 

This  beautifully  colored  fish  is  famQiar  to  al- 
most every  school  boy.  They  are  usually  found 
in  shallow  water,  are  very  strong  biters  and 
tolerably  good  eating.  They  show  great  intelli- 
gence in  constructing  nests  for  the  reoeption  of 
their  spawn.  In  the  shallow  streams  of  Maryland 
they  can  be  taken  in  immense  numbers.  Thej 
are  not  very  particular  in  regard  to  bait,  but  pr^ 
fer  either  grasshoppers,  crickets,  or  young  beea. 
To  catch  them  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  a 
short  rod,  a  light  line  with  fioat,  and  small  Kif1»y 
hook,  are  necessary.  The  sunfish  but  seldom  ex- 
ceeds a  pound  in  weight  The  latest  are  taken 
in  August  and  September,  and  can  be  as  readilj 
captured  with  the  artificial  fly  as  with  bait 

This  slippery  fish  inhabits  nearly  all  the  lake^ 
rivers  and  ponds  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  how%rer,  that  the  great  Mississippi 
is  destitute  of  it  When  not  exceeding  1  or  2  Iba. 
in  weight  they  are  capital  eating.  The  most  rapid 
way  of  catching  them  is  with  the  "  bob,"  com- 
posed of  large  earth-worms,  strung  together.  For 
this  purpose  waxed  homespun  thread,  with  a  long 
needle,  should  be  used.  Pass  the  needle  and  thread 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  worms,  until  a 
string  about  6  feet  in  length  is  formed,  which 
should  be  dciubled  up  with  loops  a  few  inches  in 
length,  securely  tied  together,  and  fastened  to  a 
strong  stick  6  or  6  feet  in  length — an  old  broom- 
handle  would  answer  very  welL  Keep  the  worma 
on  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  when  the  eels  pull 
at  them  quickly  jerk  them  up  into  the  boat  or 
upon  tbe  shore,  wherever  you  may  happen  to  ba. 
Frequently  4  and  6  fish  are  taken  at  a  single  bant 
With  rod  and  line  a  pitee  of  minnow  is  excoUenI 
bait  Young  eels,  a  few  inches  in  length,  are  a 
very  killing  bait  for  perch,  pike  and  rock. 

Ckuh, 
Throughout  the  Eastern,  Northern  and  Middla 
States  this  pretty  fish  is  very  numerous.  He  Is  a 
bold  biter,  and  is  often  found  in  trout  streams. 
He  takes  the  fly  readily,  and  is  decidedly  a  gauM 
fish.  Like  tbe  trout  he  is  very  shy,  but  for  eating 
purposes  is  quite  inferior.  He  sometimes  weighs 
as  much  as  5  and  6  lbs. 

Sweker, 

Of  this  rather  clumsy  fish  there  appears  to  bt 
two  varieties.  Those  inhabiting  cold  water  streams 
are  more  slender  and  more  comely  shaped  tbaa 
those  found  in  riven  and  ponds.    The  former  an 
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k  batta  fla*OT*d  Aik  dun  ahib,  sad  ma;  b*  Ukaa 
with  tb*  red  vorm  la  dMp  mtar  it  bdj  muod. 
Tb«7  an  pwr  bitan,  bat  oftan  ibov  ooaiidanble 
flabt  sdar  bs'tiiK  hoohtd.  A  full  growD  lib  wai|hi 
ban  3  to  1  Ibi. 

Thli  !■  the  most  nuBaroni  of  all  tb«  nigMorj 
flab  ID  tba  Unilad  BtateL  He  will 'tak«  tbo  rad 
wOTtD  or  tb*d-raa,  and  on  slaar  dajri,  wllb  a  aoatb- 
•rn  wind,  will  Jnaip  at  a  gand;  Ijr  or  picoe  of  nd 
llannal  faiUBod  to  a  boot  For  eating  porpotaa, 
after  going  Ibrongh  aeoanw  of  "  soHng."  be  ta  a 
ver;  palaUbta  Sib.  Ha  don't  often  exoead  a  lb.  io 
weigbt. 

Soati. 

Thia  flifa  ia  foDnd  in  naarl^  orar;  portion  of  tbt 
United  Stales ;  it  a  fair  biter,  bnt  tbe  poorert  of 
all  M  an  eicalant.  Ha  don't  uiuallj  eioeed  i  lb. 
iD  weight,  and  maj  be  Ukeo  at  an;  leaion  witb  a 
little  pieoB  of  dongfa  attached  to  a  imall  book. 
gttf/U. 

Tbit  prattj  little  flab,  w*  balieT^  ii  Hanalj 
notised  in  an?  of  tba  worki  on  angling.  He  IVa- 
qaenta  man;  of  the  itreama  in  the  nortiiari^  and 
midJla  portion!  of  tbe  Uoitad  Butai,  bnt  growl 
Urg*  in  aoJd-water  brook),  and  h  oftaB  takaa 
aloogaide  of  tbe  trout.  He  hut  Hldom  eiavedi  T 
or  8  inehea  in  length,  and  it  an  eioellent  pin-flih. 
Terj  light  taikle,  amall,  long-ahanked  Eiib; 
book,and  red  worma  for  bait,  ahoDldbenaed.  He 
bitM  onlj  daring  tbe  Ipring  montha. 
Aitl-aiater  FnK. 

Te  bale  given  a  brief  aooonnt  of  all  tbe  prin- 
•Ipal  freab-waUr  flab  of  (he  United  Stalea  tbat 
are  of  Intereet  to  tbe  angler.  Of  the  aalt-waUr 
flab.  thoH  that  are  moat  flthed  for,  are  theibeepa- 
bead,  Spaniah  mackerel,  waakflab,  bloaflah,  black- 
Sab,  aroaker,  flonnder,  porg;  and  lea-baaa.  Flah- 
armen  along  tba  aeaboard  naually  nae  the  hand- 
line,  but  the  true  angler  ahoald  flab  with  a  atrong 
rod  with  reel,  and  stoat  Ow-x  line  with  large  hooka. 
The  uiual  baits  are  aoft-ahall  eraba  and  olama, 
large  ahrimpi,  Bddlera,  yonng  eraba  and  nnaalea. 
Xha  Bahiag  aeaaon  extenda  from  June  to  Ootober. 

TQB  CULTURB  OF  7ISH. 

la  the  name  of  ■  new  asd  Ter7  important  art 
deatined,  we  believe,  an  long,  to  hold  a  aeaapioa- 
ona  place  in  baman  intereata  and  pnraBiU.     Tba 

extent  to  whiob  Natare  maj  be  aided  by  artifloial 
methoda  in  tbe  bleeding  of  llahaa,  ia  a  trnl;  woa- 
derfDldiaooTer;.  ThataTantuall^,  andatuodli- 
lant  da;,  it  will  ijeooma  the  maana  of  adding 
largel;  not  onlj  to  tba  qnantit;  bnt  tba  farielj 
alao  of  those  anppliaa  tor  man'a  auitenauoa  and 
Inxnr;,  admita  soaroaly  of  a  dcfubl. 

nsliaa,  whatbar  in  tba  freadum  of  natnra  or  In 
arUBoial  meptaolea,  ibow  plainly  anoogh  tba 
approach  of  ipawning.  The  belly  of  tba  fenialo 
beoomea  dliteoded  and  ylalda  readily  to  praatare. 
There  ia  a  flaotnaUon  under  Iha  band,  wbleh 
•hows  that  the  egga  are  frve  from  tba  ovary  and 
"  "  '  '.  Thia  bring  Ibe  oase,  take  ap  in 
le  nsh.andboldilsuspended 
d  thorax  oiar  a  Sat-hottomed  Tea- 

I  lontainlng  olear  water.  Then  witb  Iha  right 
nand  paised  from  ebOTe  dowDwardt,  iqaeeie  the 
looeened  eggs  tbroagb  tbe  anal  opODing.  A  male 
flab  li  then  taken,  and  the  milt  is  expreaaed  in 
tbe  rame  way,  thoagb  otteo  it  flow*  by  Iha  mere 
act  of  napending.  Ihli  aabilaoaa,  white  and 
•ream.lika,  loon  ^T«i  to  the  watoi  the 


(■ail;  diipiaoed. 
.onrlef       '      ' 
by  the  I 


tbe  miitnre  in  tbii  ital*  ihonld  be  gently  aUrred 
with  the  band,  or  with  a  aoft  brash.  It  reqoiraa 
bat  I  ot  S  mioDtaa  to  aooompliab  tba  feoondal  ion. 


Tbe  nibieqnent 
tipon  the  apot,  or  I 
tboae  of  the  ailk-a 


»y  be  o< 


say.  lik. 


1,  be  peaked  and 

ouier  plaoei,  tnere  to  be  hatched. 
In  the  Brat  aaae,  the  water  with  the  egga  in  it 
pouiad  immadiatel;  into  Iha  hatahing  appa- 
ma.  'Tbia  may  ha  very  aimple.  Ur.  Coata  tella 
that  ha  baa  often  naad  a  long  and  narrow  ivoudan 
I  lined  with  aino  or  lead,  with  a  flah-bui  of 
In  the  laboratory  of  tba  aollage* 


a,  the 


of  potl 


The egga 1 

[rame  or  grata  aompoaod  of  glaaa  rodi,  about 
tentb  of  an  inch  apart.  It  aeaDia  to  ha  a 
lition  of  Nature  that  thia  operation  at  hare, 
the  great  water  lily  of  the  tropiaa,  ean  go  on 


nppliea 

be  hatohing-l 

■ongh 

moat  haT 

aooD- 

ttantSow 

DoabU 

'akrea  of  wlra 

gani 

Hit  In    floatlnr 

fVamea,  wbloh  keep  them 

led,  bat  n 

ar  tha 

aarfaoa,  h 

or  hah 

hingflahi 

ponda 

and  nrer, 

:  bat  the  mod 

iaapt 

togalheri 

Ihem, 

makiu 

ary  to 

ramore  tl 

Mean™ 

Soeh 

ohangas  r 

tard  the  p.™ 

■  of 

Brea 

after  they 

are  hatched,  tbe  young  fisb  are 

apt  to 

ohafe  the 

nmbilieai  relio 

ehyo 

omlng  in 

nntaet 

with  the 

wire,  an  injury 

which 

generally 

proral 

falaL 

Inpref 

renoetotheabo 

raU.Coit«rMOB 

men  da 

the  nUeo 

a  wooden  box 

witb 

hinged  en 

is  and 

ooTar,  in 

11  of  which  are 

open 

ngs  for  the 

water. 

protected  by  ■        „_      , 

fourfold  frama  of  glaaa  loda  for  the  aosommoda- 

Uon  of  the  apawn. 

In  tbe  eouraa  of  a  faw  faoura  after  tbe  proeeM 
of  feonndatlon,  a  ohanga  may  be  aeen  in  the  egga. 
At  flrat  theyboocme  opaqne,  bat  aoon  reeume  their 
tranaparen ay.  A  amall,  round  apot  next  appear*, 
'  *  '  giadnaily  eitenda  until  one  end  takea  Ibe 


.•  of  a       , 
ibaped  head. 

preeently  torn  into  eyes.     II  la  not  long  MIoi* 
the  jDong  animal  girai  lign  of  life  by  motion  ot 


a  blaek  pofnta  upon  the  tldaa 
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KNOTS. 


the  tail.  As  the  eggi  open  the  head  aod  tail  first 
emerge,  and  then  the  amhilioal  ▼esiole  attached 
to  the  belly  of  the  fish,  and  there  retained  for  some 
time,  as  the  only  source  of  nutriment 

In  ease  the  eggs  in  the  hatching>-boz  become 
eovered  with  film  from  the  impurity  of  the  water, 
they  should  be  cleansed  with  a  feather,  or  with  a 
fine  brush  of  badger's  hair. 

The  eggs  may  be  transferred  Arom  one  Tessel  to 
another  by  means  of  a  glass  pipe,  the  stem  of 
which  is  closed  by  the  finger.  The  egg  is  made 
to  enter  the  tube  by  removing  the  finger. 

The  young  fish  rery  soon  displays  differences 
of  nature  and  instinct.  Some,  like  the  pike  and 
perch,  quickly  free  themselres  from  the  umbilical 
Tesicle  and  shoot  about  with  great  yiyacity.  Oth- 
ers, as  the  salmon  and  trout,  retain  their  proyision 
bags  longer,  seem  more  sluggish,  and  huddle  to- 
gether in  dark  comers.  Some  kinds  are  so  bold 
and  hardy  that  they  require  but  little  care.  The 
pike,  for  instance,  and  the  trout,  may  very  soon 
be  put  into  ponds  and  rivers,  where  they  will  look 
out  for  themselves.  But  others,  more  delicate  and 
often  more  valuable,  must  be  kept  in  artificial  ba- 
sins until  they  have  acquired  strength  to  resist 
the  destmctiye  agencies  that  await  them  in  the 
ravenous  waters. 

In  a  box  less  than  2  feet  long,  6  inches  wide  and 
4  inches  deep,  Prof.  Coste  has  sometimes  reared  to 
a  sufficient  sise  for  removal,  no  less  than  2000 
salmon  at  a  time. 

The  basin  used  at  the  College  of  France  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  receptacles  above  named. 
It  has  difierent  compartments  for  the  fish  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  The  wall  is  built  waist-high,  that 
the  fish  may  be  conveniently  overlooked.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  gravelly  bed,  are  small  heaps  of 
rounded  pebbles.  Little  shelters  of  earthenware 
are  scattered  about,  that  the  fish  may  have  dark 
places  in  which  to  hide  and  rest.  A  few  aquatic 
plants  are  added  to  complete  the  conditions  which 
would  be  found  in  nature. 

The  salmon,  the  trout  and  the  eel,  are  fed  upon 


boiled  beef  or  horse-fiesh,  which  is  prepared  fc? 
them  by  pounding  in  a  mortar.  These  delicate 
morsels  are  eagerly  seised  by  the  young  fish. 
After  8  or  10  days  the  boiled  flesh  is  eiebanged 
for  raw,  which  \$  pounded  and  given  in  little  pel- 
lets. At  Hommingue  ,salmon  and  tmnt  are  fed 
with  the  flesh  of  other  and  cheaper  fish,  which  is 
prepared  for  them  by  pounding.  Small  earth- 
worms and  the  minute  crustaeea  of  stagnant  w»» 
ters  are  sought  with  avidity  by  these  young  fiy. 

For  the  proper  acclimation  of  fishes,  and  for 
other  reasons,  it  is  often  desirable  to  transport 
the  eggs  to  a  considerable  distance.  When  the 
eggs  are  free  and  separate,  with  a  tough  coverings 
as  in  the  case  with  the  salmon  and  the  trout,  pine 
boxes  are  used.  These  are  filled  with  sand  or 
moss,  or  fragments  of  sponge,  or  with  some  aquatie 
plant,  in  the  moist  folda  of  which  the  eggs  are 
ranged  in  layers. 

The  eggs,  which  come  in  agglutinated  clusters, 
with  tender  envelopes,  such  as  the  spawn  of  the 
carp,  the  roach,  the  perch,  etc.,  cannot  be  con- 
veyed so  easily.  The  best  method  is  to  put  them 
into  jars  three-quarters  filled  with  water  and  con- 
taining some  aquatic  plant.  There  is  another 
class  of  eggs  which  are  deposited  upon  grass  or 
small  sticks.  Let  these,  with  the  objects  to  which 
they  adhere,  be  wrapped  up  in  a  wet  doth,  and 
then  be  put  into  a  box  or  basket. 

The  young  fish  also  are  often  transported  to 
great  distances  in  bottles  oontaining  water  and 
some  living  aquatic  plants.  The  water  must  be 
renewed  ttom  time  to  time.  To  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply of  air,  which  fishes  must  have,  no  lees  than 
animals  which  live  in  it,  an  ingenious  apparatns 
has  been  devised  by  some  fishermen  of  the  Yoa- 
ges.  The  vessel  which  holds  the  fish  is  swung  at 
the  back  in  the  style  of  the  rag-picker.  A  bel- 
lows, like  that  of  the  Scotch  bagpipe,  worked  un- 
der the  arm,  sends  at  pleasure  its  current  of  air 
through  the  water  that  contains  the  fish.  An  oe- 
casional  squeese  of  the  bellows  keeps  the  fiah  in 
food  breathing  condition. 


MI80EIL.I.A.]SrEOTJS. 


TO  1?IB  KNOTS. 

Fbw  persons  know  how  to  tie  a  knot;  even 
women  with  their  neatness  in  all  other  matters  tie 
very  badly.  It  is  as  easy,  indeed  more  easy,  to 
nake  a  neat,  firm  knot,  easy  to  untie,  as  one 
elumsy,  insecure,  and  readily  jammed.  In  prac- 
tising, it  is  better  at  first  to  use  a  coarse  cord  or 
fine  rope.  The  knots  given  below  can  all  be  mas- 
tered in  an  hour's  practice,  and  will  be  found  of 
daily  use. 

Fig.  l,^Th€  Beefing  Knot, 


Alto  called  the  fiat  knot,  Is  the  one  best  adapted 
for  ordinary  use  in  tying  the  two  ends  of  a  string. 
It  is  neai»  flat,  does  not  readily  slip,  and  it  eatily 


untied.  It  is  the  same  at  is  used  in  tying  ihoe- 
strings  and  neck-ties,  except  that  the  ends  are 
drawn  through.  It  is  essential  that  the  two  parts 
of  each  string  should  be  on  the  eame  tide  or  there 
will  be  formed  a  "granny"  knot 

Fig.  3.  —  The  Sheet  Bemd, 


Also  called  the  weavers'  knot,  St  need  where  great 
firmness  is  required;  it  is  small,  cannot  slip,  and 
can  be  made  when  one  end  of  the  strinc  it  Just 
long  enough  to  make  a  loop.  It  is  more  liable  to 
Jam  than  the  one  last  named.  Bend  one  end  of 
the  cord  into  a  loop,  which  hold  in  the  left  hand, 
pass  the  other  end  through  the  loop,  around  it 
and  then  under  itteU:    A  little  praetiee  win  en- 


•fcle  tba  iMraar  to  asa  both  budi  tL  one*.  Id 
whiob  ous  it  un  be  Ued  mj  qaiokly.  It  ia 
tmMj  made  aftat  learning  (ba  Bat  knot,  ij  paM. 
Inx  oue  «ad  aorou  or  andar  the  loop  iaitaad  at 
throagb  it.  It  la  obTioni  that  in  haiing  the  free 
cud  of  lb*  loup  long  it  oan  ba  uaad  ioaUad  of  an- 
otbor  «Dd,  and  tbua  bear jr  bodiei^  ai  irindaw-iaah 
walgbt*  and  tioek  waighli  are  bong. 

Fig.  1.  —  rjk*  Bimli-v  iTiut 


I«  nted  for  faiCeaIng  broken  itiski  or  roda  aftar 
•arring  tbam  *itb  iBTeral  tnmi  of  the  aord  whiob 
■baald  never  OTOrlap.  Before  beginning  the  sarr. 
lug  miika  a  loop  a  little  longer  than  the  propoaml 
exlantofiliatnma(aFlg.S).  Wban  tha  nrTing 
ia  Uniahad  paaa  tba  end  of  the  oord  threitgh  tbia 
loop,  and  hj  pulling  in  ita  free  and  the  other  la 
drawn  within  the  aarrimg  and  made  aeame  (t 
Fig.  3). 

rig.  4.— n«  atmgu  H<xV.kuA 


It  Bade  mora  qslaklj  thaa  aaj  other  Ha,  eao  be 
tnatantlj  andona,  and  ii  Terr  aeaara.     It  it  njed 

to  faiiten  endi  of  ropea  In  rings,  eta.,  when  tbey 
aie  ta  be  qnlohlj  eait  otf.  and  ma;  ba  QMd  for 
■llnglog;  light  bodiea  of  amall  diamntar.  It  ia  ulan 
put  D*ar  tba  toi>a  of  bottles  to  faaMn  In  tba  oorka, 
Md  la  tben  oalled  the  baer-linot :  in  tbia  ease  tha 
two  enda  are  afterward*  tied.  Bt  rareratng  it  it 
iMeomaB  a  rnnning  knot,  or  "lallar'a  knot."  In 
praetiiing.  Hi  jlrtl  take  tha  fixed  Dr"atanding" 
part  of  the  line  in  tba  left  band,  make  a  loop  in 
it;  then  make  i,  aaoond  loop  in  tha  right-hand 
part,  and  put  It  tbroagb  tba  Irtt  (n.  Fig.  4).  Af- 
lentarda  iry  It  Ihroagb  rings,  and  arannd  rodt 
and  amall  pnata  [b.  Fig.  1).  For  large  poita  aaa 
tha  clora-bitob!  tba  aingia  half-hitch  will  alip. 
Bamambar  that  when  it  ia  to  bold,  tba  atraln  muat 
ooma  on  the  atanding  part  It  diffara  hnt  alightlj 
from  tba  oommon  aingia  bow-knot,  asd  Dan  be 
made  la  aaailj  with  a  Uttle  praolioe. 
Fig.  i.—n*  Ornt-liilcl. 
One  of  the  moat  attTai  of  all  faataninga ;  tt  ia  not 

rperlj  a  knot,  for  it  ia  neither  tied  nor  nntied. 
la  largelj  emplojed  on  ahip-board  and  in  ra- 
doeiag  dialowtion^  bst  oppartnnltia*  foi  tti  dm 


i 

K 1 

-f 

t 

in  the  left  band, 
pat  it  orer  the  tb 
Ea  made.  (F^.  t. 
on  tb.  .landing  p 
aroond  a  poat  or 
and  ia  the  beet  m 
diaa.     In  tbia  eaa 
tba  eord  at  right 
line  with  it.  (Fig 

tnm  the  tttt  and  onder  it,  and 
mb;  repeat  tbia,  and  the  hiloh 
When  Ibe  elore-biloh  ia  made 
rtofther^pe.  after  it  baa  p»>.ad 
liox,  it  ia  ealled  two  halr-hitahaa, 
Bthod  of  faatening  boiea  or  bna- 
tt  abonld  Deter  ba  faatanad  ta 
acglaa  to  iti  dwd,  but  that  Id  a 

Fig.*. 

Ptf.T^n«Aw»a« 


in  alinging  haary  bodiea;  it  cannot  alln, 
and  will  never  Jam  nndar  the  hearieat  atralc.  h 
'  dlfflonlt  to  nndantand  at  flrat.  hot  with  a  lltUe 
■ctiea  ran  ba  made  very  rapidly.  Take  the 
ted  or  atanding  part  of  the  rope  in  tbe  left  hand 
hii  ahoDld  be  dona  in  making  all  knota),  lay  tha 
ae  end  orar  it,  and  then  by  a  twiat  of  the  wriat 


I  Id  I  part  whiob  i 
[.  T) ;  then  oarry 


aioae  tbe  fne  end  {a,  Fig.  T) ;  Iben  oarry  tbe  free 
behind  the  atanding  part  and  tbrongta  tha 
loop,  parallel  with  itialf  (i,  Pig.  7).     Thii  knot 
will  wall  np»j  the  tmoble  ipant  la  learning  It. 
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KNITTING,  CBOCHETING,  ETC, 


KNITTING. 

Shetland  Wool  Shawl  (/or  the  Centre), 

CMt  OD  21)0  stitches  on  needles  No.  7. 

Fir§t  Row.  —  Knit  two;  knit  two  together; 
threed  forward:  knit  one;  thread  forward;  knit 
two  together;  knit  one;  knit  two  together;  thread 
forward;  knit  one;  thread  forward;  knit  two  to- 
gether ;  knit  one. 

Second  Row. — Plain  knitting. 

Third  Row,  —  Knit  two  together;  knit  one; 
thread  forward;  knit  three;  thread  forward;  knit 
three  together ;  thread  forward ;  knit  three ;  thread 
forward ;  knit  three  together.  At  the  end  of  this 
row  plain  knit  the  two  last  stitches. 

Fourth  /;o«0.— Plain  knitting. 

Fifth  Row. — Knit  two;  thread  forward;  knit 
two  together:  knit  one;  knit  two  together;  thread 
forward;  knit  one;  thread  forward;  knit  two  to- 
gether; knit  one;  knit  two  together;  thread  for- 
ward ;  knit  one. 

Sixth  Aoio.~>PIain  knitting. 

Seventh  Row. — Knit  three ;  thread  forward ;  knit 
three  together;  thread  forward;  knit  three;  thread 
forward ;  knit  three  together ;  thread  forward. '  At 
the  end  of  this  row  bring  the  thread  forward;  knit 
two. 

Eighth  i?oio.— Plain  knitting. 

These  eight  rows  must  he  repeated  until  a  square 
is  knitted. 

Border /or  the  Shetland  Wool  Shawl— {Thie  it /or 

one-ha^f.) 

Cast  on  600  stitches  on  needles  No.  3. 

FirH  Row,  —  Knit  two  together  fonr  times; 
thread  forward;  knit  one  eight  times;  knit  two 
together  four  times;  pnrl  one;  knit  two  together 
four  times ;  thread  forward ;  knit  one  eight  times ; 
knit  two  together  four  times ;  pari  one. 

Second  Row, — Purl  knitting. 

Third  Row. — Plain  knitting. 

Fourth  Row. — Purl ;  oommenee  again  as  at  first 
row.  After  having  knitted  a  piece  half  a  yard  in 
depth,  knit  six  rows  plain  and  purled  alternately; 
then  six  rows  of  holes,  worked  thus:  one  row 
plain,  second  row  thread  forward ;  knit  two  in  one, 
and  so  on ;'  third  plain ;  then  six  rows  of  plain  and 
pnrled.  To  form  the  oomnr  two  and  three  stitches 
must  be  knitted  together  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
ends,  commencing  from  the  plain  rows. 

A  Knitted  Muff,  m  Imitation  o/  Sable — -pretijf  /or 

Children. 

Cast  on  70  or  80  stitches. 

Firet,  Second,  and  Third  i?otM.— Plain  knitting. 

Fourth  Row. — Bring  the  wool  forward;  knit  two 
together,  taken  at  the  back ;  oontinne  the  same  to 
the  end  of  the  row. 

Repeat  these  4  rows  nntil  the  piece  be  about  18 
inches  long,  admitting  that  the  shading,  comes  in 
correctly. 

Two  No.  19  needles  are  required,  and  doable 
German  wool,  in  4  distinct  shades,  to  match  the 
color  of  sable.  Commence  with  the  lightest  shade ; 
then  the  second,  third,  and  darkest^  reyersing  them 
again  to  the  lightest. 

Another  Muff, 

Cast  on  45  stitches. 

Bvery  row  is  worked  the  same,  with  a  sifp-stitch 
at  the  beginning;  knit  one;  pari  one;  repeat  to 
tiie  end  of  the  row. 

It  wUl  require  a  piece  of  about  20  inehes  long 
to  make  a  moderate-sized  muff,  which  must  be 
lined  with  silk,  and  stuffed  with  wool  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  horse-hair  to  retain  it  in  shape. 
Cord  and  tassels  to  match  the  color  of  the  muff 
may  be  sewn  at  the  ends,  or  it  may  be  drawn  up 
with  ribbonsy 


CROCHETING. 
A  yretty  Toilet  Slipper, 

Make  a  chain  of  fifleen  stitches  in  singrte  cro- 
chet; crochet  two  stitches  in  the  middle  stitch  of 
every  row,  until  you  have  completed  twelre  rowc, 
which  Is  sufficient  for  the  front.  Take  np  twelre 
stitches  on  one  side ;  crochet  thirty  rows,  and  join 
them  to  the  other  side  of  the  front ;  then  catch  the 
stitches  up  round  the  top,  and  crochet  one  row. 

For  the  frill,  crochet  the  stitches  in  every  loop  in 
single  crochet,  very  loose,  to  form  a  full  friU. 

When  finished,  turn  the  slipper  inside  out,  and 
sew  In  a  cork  sole ;  then  pass  the  ribbon  round 
under  the  frill  and  tie  in  front  in  a  bow.  The 
above  is  exceedingly  pretty  in  shaded  Berlin  wooL 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CANARY  BIRDS 
Breeding, 

The  breeding  cage  should  have  plenty  of  fine 
gravel  or  sea-sand  at  the  bottom,  and  a  lump  of 
old  mortar,  for  the  birds  to  pick.  Goats'  hair 
must  be  supplied  for  the  nest  The  birds  when 
put  up  shoula  be  fed  on  bread,  the  yolk  of  boiled 
eggs  and  a  little  sugar.  Let  them  have  fresh 
greens  in  moderation.  The  birds  should  not  be 
allowed  to  breed  more  than  twice  or  thrice  a  year. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  14  days ;  in  very  warm 
weather,  13.  The  last  of  March  is  early  enough 
to  put  the  birds  io  the  breeding-cage. 

If  the  hen  deeert  her  egge^  they  are  probably 
bad,  and  should  be  thrown  out. 

If  the  hen  eat  her  egge,  feed  her  well  very  early 
In  the  morning,  or  late  at  night.  If  the  male 
break  the  eggs,  let  him  have  two  hens;  these 
must  not  be  allowed  in  the  same  cage,  or  they 
will  fight 

If  the  hen  neglect  to/eed  her  yoim^,  stir  her  out 
of  the  nest  and  supply  her  with  an  abundance  of 
delicate  food.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched, 
place  beside  the  usual  feeding-trough  a  cup  con- 
taining finely  grated  hard-b»iled  ^g  and  stale 
bread  rubbed  fine  and  soaked  in  milk ;  also,  one 
containing  crushed  rape-seed,  boiled  and  after- 
wards washed  with  fresh  water. 

The  young  may  be  placed  in  lepaTate  cages  ia 
about  4  weeks. 

Feeding, 

Canary-seed  alone  is  sufficient,  but  usually  a 
mixture  of  canary,  hemp,  millet  and  rape,  known 
as  bird-seed,  is  used.  Each  cage  should  have  a 
piece  of  cuttle-fish  bone.  Food  Is  best  supplied 
in  the  evening,  and  all  stale  food  and  reftise  of 
every  kind  should  be  removed  daily.  The  bottom 
of  the  cage  should  be  strewn  with  fine  gravel  or 
sand,  fresh  water  supplied  daily,  and  a  saucer  of 
water  for  bathing  twice  a  week.  Greens  should 
be  cautiously  supplied.^ 

To  Dietinguieh  the  Sex. 

The  throat  of  the  male  vibrates  while  singing; 
this  never  happens  with  the  hen.  The  males  are 
larger,  more  yellow  above  the  bill,  under  the  throat 
and  in  the  pinions  of  the  wings.  The  body  of 
the  male  is  longer  and  more  tapering. 

Singing, 

Birds  with  long,  straight  and  tapering  bodiet 
are  the  best  singers.  By  putting  Xor^  birds  to- 
gether they  wiU  vie  with  each  other. 


Surfeit  from  improper  or  excecsiTe  food  is  shown 
by  swelling  of  the  belly,  which,  on  blowing  up 
the  feathers,  appears  transparent  and  covered 
with  litUe  bloodvessels.  In  birds  fVom  1  to  3  jrears 
old  it  shows  itself  in  scabs  and  humors  about  the 
head.    Take  away  caaaiy-seed,  and  add  some 
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grits,  which  will  pvrg*;  put  a  little  sftffron  in  the 
WMter.     Anoint  the  iJeeted  parts  with  almond-oil. 

Husk,  from  cold.  It  prodnoes  a  dry,  huslcy 
eough,  and  is  diffionlt  to  cnre.  (live  them  some 
flaxseed  mixed  with  the  bird-reed  and  a  little 
rock-oandy  in  the  water,  and  for  a  few  mornings  a 
little  boiled  bread  and  milk. 

JSjrce99ipe  perspiration  from  a  warm  season,  eon- 
flncd  locality,  or  sitting  too  closely  on  the  nest. 
The  feathers  are  raffled  and  damp,  and  the  bird 
feoble.  Wash  with  salt  and  water  for  several 
mornings,  or  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  sherry  orer 
the  bird,  and  pat  it  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

£yg-bomidf  from  cold.  Qire  the  bird  a  little 
moiat  sugar,  or  anoint  the  abdomen  with  warm 
•weet  oil ;  if  these  fail,  giro  a  drop  of  oastor-oil. 

Moulting.  —  Avoid  cold,  give  sanshine,  some 
bread  and  egg,  with  saffron  in  the  water. 

SueeMing  is  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  nostril, 
which  may  be  removed  by  a  small  quilL 

Fits. — Plunge  the  bird  suddenly  into  cold  wa- 
ter, and  out  two  of  its  elaws  short  enough  for  the 
blood  to  run. 

Lies. — Allow  the  birds  to  bathe  lyequently; 
keep  the  cage  very  clean,  with  plenty  of  dry  sand 
in  the  bottom.  Put  tome  hollow  sticks  in  the 
cage ;  the  lice  will  collect  in  them,  and  may  be 
removed. 

Drooping. — When  a  bird  continues  sickly  with- 
out apparent  cause,  give  a  little  powdered  char- 
•oal  mixed  with  bread  and  egg. 

Accidents. — ^For  a  broken  leg  or  wing,  put  the 
bird  in  a  cage  without  perches,  and  covered  at  the 
bottom  with  soft  hay.  Let  its  food  be  within  easy 
reach,  and  keep  the  cage  covered. 

DOGS. 
Of  ike  Best  Breed  of  Dogs  for  Shooting  Oawte, 

'*  The  breed  of  dogs  which  I  prefer,  beyond  all 
others,  are  those  which  are  bred  between  a  setter 
and  a  pointer,  but  not  bred  from  those  setters 
which  have  no  natural  point  in  them,  for  I  have 
no  idea  of  shooting  to  a  dog  which  does  not  stop 
at  birds  the  very  first  day  he  is  taken  into  the 
field.  I  have  not  had  a  setter  which  was  broken 
by  force  for  above  20  years,  nor  ever  will  have  one. 
Leave  them  at  home  only  one  week,  for  the  next 
two  days  you  must  turn  to  dog-breaking,  and  not 
to  shooting.  .  I  prefer  those  between  a  pointer  and 
a  setter,  which  take  after  the  setter,  for,  generally 
speaking,  they  have  better  feet,  which  is  a  great 
point  in  a  dog,  for  certain  they  have  more  hair  on 
their  feet,  which  is  a  great  preservative  to  the 
foot,  if  it  be  kept  dean.  I  never  kept  a  cocker 
spaniel  in  my  life;  I  always  shoot  to  pointers,  even 
in  the  strongest  covers,  with  bells  round  their 
necks.  I  know,  for  certain,  you  will  not  find  so 
much  game,  but  then  what  you  find  yon  are  sure 
to  shoot  aL  Here  is  the  great  benefit  of  shooting 
to  pointers :  you  may  shoot  every  day  in  a  wood, 
and  not  drive  the  game  away.  But,  if  you  turn 
cooking  spaniels  into  a  wood,  which  quest,  when 
tbej  come  on  to  the  foot  of  a  pheasant,  in  a  very 
few  days  you  will  drive  every  pheasant  out  of  the 
wood.  A  Newfoundland  dog,  tutored  to  keep  be- 
hind you  in  the  fields,  and  jiot  to  go  above  a  doien 
or  twenty  yards  firom  you  in  a  wood,  is  of  wonder- 
ful utility  in  retrieving  and  bringing  wounded 
game.  I  have  had  several  that  were  uncommonly 
isefttl." 

How  to  know  ike  Age  of  a  Dog  uniil  he  ie  Six 

Years  Old. 

A  dog  has  a  very  visible  mark  in  his  teeth,  as 

well  as  a  horse,  which  mark  does  not  disappear 

totallj  until  he  is  very  near  or  full  t  years  old. 

Look  to  the  4  front  teeth,  both  in  the  upper  and 
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lower  jaw,  but  particularly  to  the  teeth  in  the  up* 
per  jaw,  for  in  those  4  fh>nt  teeth  the  mark  re- 
mains the  longest  At  12  months  old  you  will  ob- 
serve every  one  of  the  4  front  teeth,  both  in  the 
upper  and  under  jaw,  jagged  and  uneven,  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  flenr  de  lis,  but  not  quite  se 
pointed  at  the  edges  of  the  jags  as  a  Jleur  de  lie 
is.  As  the  dog  advances  in  age  these  marks  will 
wear  away,  gradually  decrease  and  grow  smoother 
and  less  jagged  every  year.  Between  3  and  4 
years  old  these  marks  will  be  full  half  worn  down, 
and  when  you  observe  all  the  4  front  teeth,  both 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  quite  worn  smooth 
and  even,  and  not  in  the  least  jagged,  then  you 
may  conclude  that  the  dog  is  nearly  if  not  full  fi 
years  old.  When  those  marks  are  worn  quite  flat 
and  even,  and  those  teeth  quite  level  and  even, 
you  can  no  longer  judge  the  age  of  a  dog.  Many 
huntsmen  and  game-keepers  ignorantly  look  at 
the  side  and  eye-teeth  of  a  dog ;  there  are  many 
dogs  not  2  years  old  which  have  had  the  canker 
in  the  mouUi,  with  hardly  one  sound  tooth  in  their 
heads. 

Distemper  in  Dogs 

Is  characterised  by  a  running  from  the  nose  and 
eyes,  and  a  short  dry  cough,  followed  by  a  wast- 
ing of  the  fiesh,  and  loss  of  strength  and  spirits. 
At  length  the  brain  suffers,  and  fits,  paralysis  of 
the  extremities,  or  convulsions  come  on.  Give  a 
teaspoonful  of  magnesia  every  other  night,  or  the- 
same  quantity  of  washed  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Mange  in  Do^ 
Is  allied  to  the  itch  in  man,  and  requires  the  same 
treatment    Wash  with  soft  soap,  and  apply  sul- 
phur ointment 

Worms  in  Doge 

Are  a  frequent  cause  of  fits,  and  when  they  get 
into  the  nostrils,  windpipe,  etc.,  generally  cause 
death.  For  those  in  the  bowels,  Youact  recom- 
mends powdered  glass  made  up  into  a  roll  with 
butter  or  lard.  Cowhage  (cow-itch,  mucuna)  is 
probably  quite  as  effectual,  and  is  safer.  A  teaspoon- 
ful may  be  given  in  lard,  and  repeated  if  niices- 
sary.    Turpentine  should  not  be  given  to  dogs. 

sportsman's  Beef 

Take  a  fine  round  of  beef,  4  os.  of  saltpetre,  f 
of  an  OS.  of  allspice ;  rub  it  well  on  the  beef,  and 
let  it  stand  24  hours ;  then  rub  in  as  much  com- 
mon salt  as  will  salt  it  Lay  it  b^  12  days,  turn- 
ing it  every  day ;  then  put  it  into  a  pan,  such  as 
large  pies  are  baked  in,  with  3  or  4  lbs.  of  beef- 
suet,  some  under,  some  over.  Cover  it  with  a 
thick  crust,  and  bake  it  for  6  hours.  It  wiU  keep 
for  two  months,  and  most  excellent  it  is. 


TO  DB8TB0T  INSECTS. 

Persian  Insect  Powder 

Is  the  pgreikrum  roseum  Caucaeieum.  The  central 
or  tubular  florets  are  alone  used.  They  are  ground 
to  powder.  Although  destructive  to  insect  life  it 
is  harmless  to  man  or  domestic  animals. 

To  Deetrog  Bodg  Lice, 

1.  Mercurial  ointment  well  rubbed  on  the  in- 
fected part  and  washed  off  with  warm  water  and 
soap.  In  the  army  a  common  practice  was  to 
wear  a  string  saturated  with  the  ointment  around 
the  waist  as  a  means  of  protection.  This  might 
produce  salivation. 

2.  Corrosive  sublimate,  1  dr. ;  sal  ammoniae,  2 
drs. ;  water,  8  os.  This  is  to  be  used  as  the  first| 
it  is  more  cleanly. 

8.  Oooulus  indiens,  I  OS. ;  boiling  water,  X  pi. ; 
use  when  oooL 
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To  DtHroy  Fltaa  on  Animah. 
Wash  with  infiuion  of  eooulas  Indions,  or  with 
M»»l-oily  and  then  with  soap  and  warm  water. 

Chloride  of  Lime  to  Deetrojf  Inteeit, 

By  aeattering  chloride  of  lime  on  a  plank  in  a 
■table,  biting  fleas  are  driren  away.  Sprinkling 
beds  of  Tegetables  with  a  weak  solution  of  this 
salt  effeetaally  preserres  them  from  oaterpillars, 
lings,  moths,  eto.  It  has  the  same  effect  when 
sprinkled  on  frnit  trees  or  shmbbery.  Miied  in 
a  paste  with  fatty  matter  and  applied  in  a  narrow 
band  around  the  trees,  it  prevents  insects  from 
ereeping  up« 

CoaUoil  a  Remedy  for  Ineeete, 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Wells  made  the  following  statements : 

He  said  he  had  found  coal-oil  a  very  effectual 
remedy  for  all  insects,  both  on  plants  and  trees. 
When  he  desired  to  rid  his  trees  of  the  trouble- 
some pests,  as  had  been  the  case  a  year  ago,  when 
hi«  plum  crop  threatened  from  their  inroads  to  be 
a  total  failure,  he  had  used  with  entire  success 
the  following  truly  valuable  preparation  :  One  pt. 
of  soft  soap  mixed  with  half  the  quantity  of  coal- 
oil,  the  whole  then  being  stirred  into  7  or  8  galls, 
of  rain-water.  The  application  he  had  made  with 
a  powerful  syringe,  deluging  the  tops  after  the 
blossoming  of  the  tree,  and  when  the  immature 
fhiit  began  to  fall,  continuing  the  operation  for 
3  or  4  nights  in  succession,  and  afterwards  once 
or  twice  a  week. 

He  had  also  tried  coal- oil  on  his  cabbage  plants, 
to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  cut- worm,  and 
had  found  the  remedy  uniformly  successful.  In 
this  case  he  saturated  the  coarse  chips  from  a 
planing-mill  with  undiluted  oil,  placing  a  hand- 
ful of  them,  so  prepared,  around  each  plant 

He  had  tried  experiments  on  plants,  using  dif- 
ferent preventions  with  the  following  results: 
One  hundred  cabbage  plants  treated  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner,  with  ashes,  were  still  attacked  by 
the  worm,  and  suffered  from  the .  depredations  of 
the  louse.  One  hundred  plants  surrounded  with 
common  planing-mill  chips  —  one  plant  slightly 
eaten ;  worm  found  dead  beneath  the  leaves.  One 
hundred  plants  surrounded  with  chips  saturated 
with  coal-oil  —  free  from  lice  and  untouched  by 
the  worm.  He  had  been  equally  fortunate  in  his 
application  of  %)al-oil  to  melon  and  other  vines  to 
prevent  the  inroads  of  the  bugs. 

To  Deetroy  Slugt  and  Earthwormt 
Water  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  I  oz.  to  the  gallon.    They  will  come 
to  the  surface  and  perish.    The  ammonia  will  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Soack  Poieon, 

Put  a  drachm  of  phosphorus  in  a  flask  with  2 
OS.  of  water ;  plunge  the  flask  into  hot  water,  and 
when  the  phosphorus  is  melted,  pour  the  contents 
into  a  mortar  with  2  or  3  os.  of  lard.  Trirurate 
briskly,  adding  water,  and  i  lb.  of  flour,  with  1  or 
2  oz.  of  brown  sugar.  Plaster  of  Paris,  with  oat- 
meal, is  said  to  destroy  roaches. 

Soaeh  Wa/ere, 

These  are  made  with  flour,  sugar,,  and  red-load, 
heated  in  wafer  irons. 

Ant' Trap, 

Procure  a  large  sponge,  wash  it  well  and  press. 
It  dry,  which  will  leave  the  cells  quite  open;  then 
sprinkle  it  with  fine  white  sugar,  and  plaee  it 
near  where  the  ants  are  troublesome.  The  ants 
will  soon  collect  upon  the  sponge,  and  take  up 
their  abode  in  its  cells.    It  is  then  only  neoesaary 


to  dip  the  sponge  in  boiling  water  when  the  suite 
will  be  destroyed,  and  it  may  be  set  over  su&4 
over  again.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  emplojed 
in  Onba,  but  is  a  violent  poison  and  its  use  is  not 
recommended. 

To  keep  Ante  out  of  Cloette  or  Drenoera. 

Draw  a  line  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  follow- 
ing solution  around  the  shelf  to  1^  protected.  Tbo 
ants  will  not  cross  it.  Corrosive  sublimate,  1  os.; 
muriate  of  ammonia,  2  os. ;  water,  1  pint.  Tbit 
solution  may  also  he  used  to  destroy  bed-bugs  by 
applying  it  to  the  cracks  with  a  feather  or  broslL, 

Deatruction  of  Ineeete  in  Orain. 

In  M.  Louvers  plan  the  grain  is  put  into  a 
hollow  cast-iron  cylinder,  from  which  the  air  is 
partially  exhausted.  No  animal  can  there  lire^ 
fermentation  itself  ceases  as  it  has  neither  air 
nor  moisture.  On  the  large  scale,  the  vacuum  is 
created  by  filling  a  communicating  cylinder  with 
steam,  which  is  then  condensed.  A  vaeaum  of  20 
inches  is  quite  sufficient. 

To  Drive  away  Motke. 

If  the  articles  are  to  be  wrapped  up,  enclose 
camphor,  snuff,  or  Persian  insect  powder.  Furs 
should  be  kept  in  cedar  boxes,  and  opened  out 
and  beaten  occasionally  during  the  summer.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Russians  preserve  furs  by  wrap- 
ping up  with  them  a  quill  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  and  securely  corked.  In 
collections  of  birds  open  bottles  of  ether  are  placed 
in  the  cases;  bensine  is  mnch  cheaper  and  would 
probably^  answer.  When  articles  become  infested 
the  surest  remedy  is  to  bake  them  in  an  oven  at 
a  temperature  below  that  which  would  scorch 
them.  Feathers  may  be  preserved  by  dipping 
them  in  a  solution  of  16  grs.  of  strychnia  in  a 
pint  of  alcohol. 

Bibron't  Antidote  for  Snake-Bitee. 

Take  of  bromine,  2^  drs. ;  iodide  of  potaesiaa, 
2  grs. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  1  gr. ;  diluted  alcohol, 
80  fl.  drs.  Dose,  1  fl.  dr.,  in  1  tableipoonful  of 
wine  or  brandy,  to  be  repeated  as  required  by  the 
case. 

For  Bftee  and  Stinge  of  Small  Reptilee  and  Ineeete, 

The  local  pain  produced  by  the  bites  and  stings 
of  reptiles  and  insects,  in  general,  is  greatly  re- 
lieved by  the  following  application :  Make  a  lotion 
of  6  OS.  of  distilled  water,  and  1  os.  of  tincture  of 
opium.     To  be  applied  immediately. 

Another.  —  Mix  5^  os.  of  soft  water,  and  i  os. 
of  water  of  ammonia.  Wash  the  part  repeatedly 
with  this  lotion  until  the  pain  abates. 

To  Remove  Buge,  etc. 

The  bedsteads  ought  to  be  taken  down  three  or 
four  times  a  year,  the  screws  robbed  with  pure 
oil,  and  a  good  manual  cleaning  given  to  all  its 
parts.  This  plan,  which  has  been  slightly  noticed 
under  the  general  head  of  cleanliness,  will  render 
all  poisonous  mixtures  unnecessary. 

To  Avoid  Injury  from  Beee, 

A  wasp  or  bee  swallowed  may  be  killed  before 
it  can  do  harm  by  taking  a  teaspoon ful  of  common 
salt  dissolved  in  water.  It  kills  the  insect  and 
cures  the  sting.  Salt  at  all  times  is  a  good  cure 
for  external  slings ;  sweet-oil,  pounded  mallows, 
or  onions,  powdered  chalk  made  into  a  pa«te  with 
water,  or  weak  ammonia,  are  also  efficacious. 

If  bees  swarm  upon  the  head,  smoke  tobaoeo 
and  hold  an  empty  hive  over  the  head,  and  th^ 
wiU  enter  it. 
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PETROLEUIC 

This  name,  neftning  rock  oil,  is  applied  to  oer- 
tain  bituminoos  flaids  foand  in  the  earth.  Solid 
bitumen,  or  asphalt,  differs  bat  little  in  obemioal 
eomposition  from  petroleam,  both  being  com- 
ponnds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
i  Many  varieties  of  petroleum,  and  perhaps  nil, 
become  thicker  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  finally 
solid,  resetnbling  asphaltum.  Bitumen,  and  doubt- 
less petroleum  also,  was  known  from  the  earliest 
ages,  being  the  **  pitch  "  which  Noah  used  in  build- 
ing the  Ark,  and  the  *' slime"  used  for  mortar  in 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  being  dug  from  pits  in  the  VaU 
le/  of  Sodom,  precisely  as  is  done  in  the  same 
rt^ion  at  the  present  day,  where  the  Arabs  an- 
nuaJly  extract  considerable  quantities. 

The  fluid  petroleum  has  been  collected  in  Bnr- 
mah  for  at  least  15  centuries.  It  is  used  by  the 
inhabitants  for  light  and  fuel.  The  product  ob- 
tained, at  the  present  time,  from  520  wells,  is  said 
to  be  420,000  hogsheads  annually.  In  the  United 
States,  petroleam  is  nut,  as  many  suppose,  a  new 
discovery.  Years  ago  springs  of  it  were  known 
at  many  localities,  but  its  use  was  very  limited. 
No  method  of  purifying  it  was  known,  so  that  it 
was  looked  upon  as  valueless,  and  several  wells 
hored  for  salt  water  were  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  oil  rendering  the  salt  impure.  In  1861  it 
was  purified,  and  introduced  extensively  as  an 
illuminating  oil,  to  take  the  place  of  burning  fluid 
(oamphene  and  alcohol),  the  price  of  which  was 
greatly  enhanced,  and  which,  by  the  explonive 
qnalities  of  its  vapor,  was  causing  many  severe  acci- 
dents.  The  trade  increased,  new  wells  were  bored, 
and  some  of  them  yielding  several  hundred  bar- 
rels a  day,  and  making  their  possessors  at  once 
wealthy,  started  what  has  been  known  as  the  oil 
fever.  Lands  sold  for  fabulous  prices,  sometimes 
for  500  times  as  much  as  2  or  3  years  before. 

Petroleum  has  probably  been  formed  by  a  slow 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  under  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  found  in  cavities  and  crevices,  and 
through  the  substance  of  the  rock.  In  mining  for 
it,  a  well  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  sometimes 
700  or  800  feet  deep,  is  bored  by  drills,  generally 
hy  steam-power.  When  rock  containing  petroleum 
is  being  bored  through,  what  is  called  "  a  show  of 
oil"  is  found.  The  chips  and  water  drawn  up 
fVom  the  well  show  and  smell  of  the  oil,  but,  un- 
less the  drill  strikes  a  cavity  or  crevice  filled  with 
oil,  the  well  is  not  productive.  This  uncertainty 
is  the  most  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  oil-mining, 
and  makes  it,  to  a  great  extent,  a  lottery,  for 
there  are  no  surface  indications  by  which  these 
cavities  can  be  discovered. 

Petroleum  is  much  lighter  than  water,  of  a  dark 
green  or  black  color,  with  a  peculiar,  and,  to  most 
persons,  unpleasant  odor.  It  is  commercially  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  the  heavy,  or  labricatingoil, 
and  the  light  oil.  The  former  is  more  dense,  and 
sometimes  of  the  consistence  of  thin  molasses.  It 
ii  used,  without  preparation,  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery, for  which  it  is  admirably  suited.  The 
light  oil,  before  it  can  be  used,  is  submitted  to 
several  purifying  processes,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  distillation. 

For  this  purpose  the  crude  oil  is  pumped  into 
stills  holding  from  200  to  1000  galls,  each,  and 
rabmitted  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  the 
vapors  being  passed  through  a  worm  immersed  in 
cold  water.  At  first  there  comes  over  a  very  light, 
mobile,  and  volatile  liquid  exceedingly  inflam, 
mable.  This  is  bensine,  largely  nsed  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  turpentine  in  painting,  and  as  a 
solvent  for  India-rubber.  It  differs  from  bensole 
(obtained  by  distillation  firom  coal-gas  tar),  and 
the  beaatifid  colon  obtained  from  the  latter  can*  | 


not  be  made  from  the  bensine  of  Petroleum.  The 
terms  bensine  and  bensole  are  often  confounded, 
and  even  used  as  synonyms,  but  the  mime  bensole 
is  properly  applied  only  to  one  of  the  many  sub- 
stances contained  in  coal-tar,  and  from  which  the 
aniline  colors  are  obtained. 

Next,  there  condenses  a  less  volatile  and  ia- 
fliim mable  liquid,  of  greater  specific  gravity.  This 
is  the  burning  oil,  and  is  generally  the  most  abun- 
dant and  valuable  product  When  the  heat  rises 
to  near  500*^  Fahr.,  the  oil  that  comes  over  is  no 
longer  suitable  for  burning,  but  is  an  excellent 
lubricant  for  light  machinery.  Finally,  a  sub- 
stance  (paraffine)  solid  at  common  temperatures, 
distils  over,  and  there  remains  in  the  retort,  as 
the  heat  has  been  less  or  greater,  a  thick  tarry 
matter,  or  a  porous  coke.  When  the  lubricating 
oil,  just  mentioned,  is  exposed  to  cold,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  paraffine  separates  from  it,  and 
can  be  collected  upon  filters,  purified,  and  used 
for  candles,  and  for  other  purposes. 

All  these  products,  and  especially  the  burning 
oilf-require  further  purification  after  the  distilla. 
tion.  This  usually  coui^ists  in  agitation,  first 
with  water,  followed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
caustic  soda,  and  finished  with  water.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  render  the  oil  colorless,  and  to 
diminish  the  odor. 

The  relative  amount  of  these  several  products 
varies  very  greatly  in  different  regions,  and  in- 
deed in  the  oil  of  different  wells  in  the  same  region. 
Thus,  the  oil  from  Canada  contains  little  or  no 
bensine,  much  burning  oil,  and  much  piiraffine, 
while  that  from  Ohio  and  Western  Virginia  con- 
tains much  bensine,  about  the  same  amount  of 
burning  oil  as  the  former,  and  but  little  paraffine. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  many  localities  on  this 
contineuL  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  most  important,  Canada  West,  Pennsylvania^ 
Ohio,  Western  Virginia,  California,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  The  first  four  yield  more  than  nino- 
tenths  of  all  now  obtained,  but  it  is  probable  that 
other  regions  will  yield  equally  well  when  as 
thoroughly  explored. 

To  Te»t  Burning  Oil. 

Burning  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  ben- 
sine, or  with  the  heavy  oiL  To  detect  the  former, 
pour  an  ounce  or  two  into  a  small  tin  cop,  and 
put  it  on  a  stove  or  over  a  lamp,  placing  the  bulb 
of  a  thermometer  in  the  oil.  Th^  as  tho  toinforii. 
ture  rises,  try  with  a  lighted  taper  when  the  oil 
gives  off  inflammable  vapor.  If  this  be  below 
100<*— llO^'  Fahr.,  the  oil  is  dangerous  to  use,  as 
its  vapor  becoming  mixed  with  air  in  the  lamp 
may  take  fire  and  explode.  The  adulteration 
with  heavy  oil  is  shown  by  dimness  of  the  flame 
after  having  burned  for  some  time,  accompanied 
by  a  charring  of  the  wick. 

To  Extinguiak  tha  Flame  of  PttroUum  or  Beiuina* 
Water,  unless  in  overwhelming  quantity,  will 
not  extinguish  the  flame  of  petroleum  or  bensine. 
It  may^  however,  be  speedily  smothered  by  a 
woollen  cloth,  or  carpet,  or  a  wet  muslin  or  linen 
cloth,  or  earth  or  sand  being  thrown  over  it. 
These  act  by  excluding  the  air,  without  which  com- 
bustion cannot  be  maintained. 


ELRCTRO-MAGNBTIG  TELEGRAPH. 
This  telegraph  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
a  magnet  may  be  endowed  and  deprived  at  will 
with  the  peculiarity  of  attracting  iron  byconnectinr 
or  disconnectmg  it  with  a  galvanic  battery;  aU 
magnetic  telegraphs  are  based  solely  upon  this 
principle.  The  telegraphs  bearing  the  names  of 
the  several  inventors,  as  Morse  (who  may  be  called 
the  pioneer  in  this  invention),  House,  Bain,  etc^ 
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are  simply  modifloations  in  the  applioation  of  this 
great  principle. 

It  is  by  breaking  off  the  magnetic  oiroait,  which 
U  done  near  the  battery,  that  certain  marks  are 
prodaced  by  means  of  a  style  or  lever,  which  is 
depressed  when  the  current  is  complete,  and  of 
the  lenj^h  of  the  interval  of  the  breaking  of  this 
enrrent/that  signs  of  different  appearances  and 
lengths  are  produced  and  written  out  vpun  paper, 
making  in  themselves  a  hieroglyphic  a1phal>et, 
readable  to  those  who  understand  the  key.  This 
ie  the  entire  principle  of  eleetro>magnetic  tele- 
graphing. 

It  was  formerly  considered  necessary  to  use  a 
feoond  wire  to  complete  the  magnetic  circuit,  now 
bat  one  wire  is  used,  and  the  earth  is  made  to  per- 
form the  oflSee  of  the  other. 

Where  the  distance  is  great  between  the  places 
to  be  communicated  with  a  relay  battery  is  neoes- 
tary  to  increase  the  electric  current,  and  in  this 
manner  lines  of  great  length  may  be  formed. 

The  House  apparatus  differs  from  the  Morse 
only  that  by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling  a 
piano-forte,  having  a  key  for  every  letter,  the  ope- 
rator, By  pressing  npon  these  keys,  can  reproduce 
these  letters  at  the  station  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  and  have  them  printed  in  ordinary  printing 
type  npon  strips  of  paper,  instead  of  the  characters 
employed  on  the  Morse  instrument  to  represent 
these  letters. 

The  Bain  telegraph  differs  ftom  either  of  the 
two  preceding  methods,  simply  in  employing  the 
ends  of  the  wires  themselves,  without  the  means 
of  a  magnet  or  style  to  press  npon  the  paper,  the 
paper  being  first  chemically  prepared;  so  that 
when  the  circuit  of  electricity  is  complete,  the  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  paper  from  the  point  of 
the  wires,  and  decomposes  a  chemical  compound, 
with  which  the  paper  is  prepared,  and  leaves  the 
necessary  marks  upon  it  There  is  not  the  same 
need  for  relay  batteries  npon  this  line  as  upon  the 
ethers. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  telegraphic 
attempt  is  the  successful  laying  of  the  cable  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  was  finally  completed 
and  open  for  business  July  28th,  1866.  The  cable 
lost  in  mid- ocean  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  summer  of  1865,  has  been  recovered,  and^now 
forms  the  second  cable  laid,  connecting  the  Eastern 
with  the  Western  Continent. 

The  operation  of  telegraphing  is  very  simple,  and 
ean  easily  be  learned,  being  purely  mechanical. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

Double-entry  book-keeping  consists  simply  in 
this  great  principle  —  that  every  debit  mutt  haw  a 
sorre»))ouding  credit,  and  every  credit  a  eorreepond- 
ing  debit.  This  simple  rule  is  the  whole  theory  of , 
JhnbU-entry  book-keeping.  For  instance,  yon 
charge  a  person  with  $100  worth  of  merchandise. 
Merchandise  must  have  a  corresponding  credit  of 
$100  fur  producing  this  debit  or  charge ;  and  the 
entry  Would  read  thus :  —  A.  B.  to  Merchandise, 
Dr.,  $100;  Merchandise,  Cr.  by  A.B.,$100;  thus 
making  an  equalization  in  the  two  entries. 

Two  other  short  rules  in  book-keeping  are  Im- 
portant : 

Debit,  that  which  oost  us  value. 

Credit,  "        "     produces  us  value. 

Merchandise  in  the  case  above  cited,  prodooed 
the  charge  to  the  individual,  hence  merchandise 
gets  credit,  and  the  party  who  receives  geta  the 
charge  or  debit 

The  Day- Book 
Is  used  to  enter  all  daily  transactions,  as  its  name 
Imports,  excepting  those  belonging  to  Caah. 


The  Oaek-Book, 

For  cash  entries  only.  The  left  hand,  or  debit 
side,  for  reeeipts ;  the  right  hand,  or  credit  sid^ 
for  payments. 

The  Journal, 

To  arrange  together  in  more  convenient  form  for 
posting  (or  entering  into  the  Ledger)  the  several 
entries  in  the  Day-Book,  Gash-Book,  and  soeh 
other  books  as  may  be  kept 

The  Ledger 

Is  to  contain  the  final  results  of  the  preceding 
books,  arranged  under  their  proper  heads.  The 
left  hand  side,  in  individual  accounts,  shows  all 
the  party  owes — the  right  hand  side,  his  payments, 
or  other  credits  due  him. 


The  Editor  of  this  work  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing (furnished  by  a  practical  printer,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Morris)  to  the  attention  of  authors,  editors, 
and  all  those  who  write  for  the  press : 

ON  PREPARING  COPT  AND  MARKING 

PROOF. 

Sinte  from  a  Typo. 

As  there  are  not  a  few  who  undertake  to  write 
for  newspapers  and  to  "  make  books,"  who  do  not 
appear  to  know  how  to  prepare  their  copy,  the 
writer  of  this  article,  who  knows  how  copy  ehonld 
be  prepared^  respectfully  offers  a  few  suggestions : 

A  sentence,  composed  of  fine,  well-chosen  words, 
may  be  so  marred  by  inaccurate  punctuation  and 
arrangement,  as  to  seem  to  an  ordinary  reader  bat 
a  senseless  string  of  words.  Now,  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  an  author,  as  well  as  his  duty,  not  only 
to  select  the  words,  but  to  arrange  and  punctuate 
them  so  that  his  meaning  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived by  any  reader  possessed  of  common  sense. 
This  duty  should  not  oe  forced  upon  the  composi- 
tor.  It  is  no  part  of  a  compositor's  business  to 
edit  what  he  "  sets  up ;"  in  fact,  it  is  notgeneroai, 
or  even  just,  to  expect  him  to  lose  time  (which  to 
him  ie  bread)  in  **  making  sense"  by  punctuating, 
capitalizing,  paragraphing,  or  otherwise  arrang- 
ing, his  copy. 

Copy  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  each 
leaf,  in  a  clear,  legible  hand,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, without  erasures  or  interlineations ;  when  these 
are  unavoidable,  they  should  be  so  marked  as  to 
leave  no  excuse  for  mistake.  Proper  names,  tech- 
nical or  scientific  terms,  and  all  unusual  words, 
should  be  so  written  as  to  show  each  letter  dis- 
tinctly. If  the  author  wish  a  word  emphasised 
by  Italice  or  small  capitals,  he  shoula  under- 
score it,  with  one  line  for  the  former,  and  two  lines 
for  the  latter;  three  lines  under  a  word  indicate 
that  it  is  to  be  in  CAPITALS.  It  is  always  safer 
to  indicate  where  paragraphs  are  to  be  commenced 
by  prefixing  to  the  first  word  the  paragraph  mark,^. 
When  a  word  is  to  have  a  capital  initial  letter, 
it  is  well  to  make  three  strokes  under  the  letter, 
though  this  is  unnecessary  if  the  writer  makes  an 
unmistakable  difference  between  his  capitals  and 
lower  case  or  common  letters.  If  cuts  or  engrav- 
ings  are  to  be  inserted,  they  should  all  be  ready 
before  the  copy  is  pot  in  hand,  and  should  be 
marked  in  just  where  the  author  wishes  them  in- 
serted. If  the  work  contain  formulm,  algebraic 
problems,  tables,  or  other  peculiar  matter,  special 
care  should  be  bestowed  upon  them,  so  as  to  have 
their  arrangement  clear  to  the  compositor ;  it  most 
be  borne  in  mind  that  not  every  first-rate  com- 
positor understands  the  sciences  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. The  author  should  always  make  his  com- 
mas, semi-colons,  colons,  periods,  dashes,  paren- 
theses, etc.,  just  where  he  wishes  them  to  appear 
in  print    If  the  work  is  to  be  set  la  different 
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81168  or  styles  of  type,  the  copy  sbonld  bo  marked 
aeoordingly.  Poetry  should  always  be  properly 
indanted  by  tbe  aathor. 

In  sbort,  copy  shoald  be,  in  all  respects,  pre- 
pared as  it  is  intended  to  appear  in  print,  so  that 
the  aathor  need  see  no  proof,  or  if  he  desire,  for 
any  reason,  to  see  proofs,  it  may  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  make  alterations.  It  shoald  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  making  of  alterations  is  charged 
extra  by  the  compositor,  and,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  numerous,  they  entail  a  heavy  extra  out- 
lay on  the  part  of  the  publisher. 

'oWff  C     CASTING  Types. 

•^  M        Whii4  there  has  been  much  diyersity  otJ   y 
^iP    opinion  witE  respect  to  the  nam^f  the  in^  /» 

Cp  ventorias  well  as  the  time  of  the  invention/ 
ht  tvW  of  Printing,  there  oan^uestion  but  that  to     . 
^•C      Peter  scHaiFPfii  of  Oernsheim  belongs  the  ^ 
honor  of  originating  the  casting  «astmg  of     L 
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It  was  proposed  to  giro  some  rules  for  punctua- 
tion, but  to  be  reasonably  exact  in  giving  such 
rules  would  take  up  more  space  than  such  a  work 
as  this  can  spare ;  hence,  I  will  only  say  that,  as  ' 
the  object  of  punctuation  is  to  make  the  meaning 
of  the  author  clear  to  the  reader,  commas  and 
other  points  should  only  be  used  where  the  sense 
would  be  obscure  without  them. 

The  following  example  of  proof-marking,  with 
the  brief  remarks  appended,  may  be  instructive  to 
authors  and  others  who  are  called  upon  to  read 
proof,  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  curious : 

CASTING  TYPES. 

Wbilb  there  has  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor (as  well  as  the  time  of  the  inven- 
tion) of  Printing,  there  oan  be  no  question 
but  that  to  Pbtbb  Schobffbb  of  Gem- 
sheim  belongs  the  honor  of  originating 
the  casting  of  metal  lettert,  thus  utilising 
the  art  of  arU, 

He  had  learned  from  the  world-renowned 
Guttembergs  the  art  of  cutting  letters 
from  wood.  Not  satisfied  with  this  slow, 
tedious  mode  of  making  letters,  he  happily 


lI   metal  letors,  thus  atilising  the  ^rt  of  art$,    ^1 
Cf(^l    he  had  learned  fro^  the  world^renowned  tYiiU 
f^y^J  Guttembergs  the  art  of  cutting  letbvs^^nrm  u^ 

(Not  satisfied  with  this  slow  tedious  mode   .  /  x 

/  of  makingllettersj  he^hit/Ci^ii^upon  the    '  V     ^^^  «P<»»  **»•  expedient  of  cutting  the  cha- 

•\  '    expedient  of  cutting  the  characters  each  in  (R^^.    '«'*«"  ^'^^  ^"^  *  '^^*'  ^  *»»*«  *^«  ^•*- 

^iifc.  amntrix;[thus  many  letters  might  be  made>^c>H  **"  "**^*  ^  '"*'  "^  *^""  """^  ^''**" 
^,   in  the  safe  time  that  it  had  formcrly@)g*^^~-"'»'^*  ^*  "^~**  *^  ^^  """«  '^"^^  **»**  ^* 
by  the  cutting  method,  to  make  each  on^Sf 
(3^   [Faust  was  so  pleased  with  Schoeifers  dis-     C/ 
^       covery,  that  he  gave  himh  is  only  daugh/    U 
^  I  tit  Christina  in  marriage.  (Little  did  either      m 
*'  anticipate  the  vast  triumphs  to  be  achieved  ^j 
[this  discovery. 
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The  caption  to  an  article  is  sometimes  rwa  in 
befdi-e  the  first  paragraph  with  a  period  and  short 
dash, . —  (in  which  case  Italic*  or  small  capitals 
are  generally  used);  but  usually  it  is  put  above 
tbe  article,  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  in  capitals,  as 
in  the  example,  or  in  some  appropriate  head-letter. 

The  marks  above  explain  themselves,  but,  al- 
though, in  my  efforts  to  illustrate  as  many  marks 
as  possible,  I  hav«  made  the  example  dirtier  than 
I  should  like  to  see  the  proof  of  any  fellow-crafts- 
man, I  yet  have  been  unable  to  show  all  the  marks 
that  are  used  in  correcting  proof.  Two  or  three 
of  the  above  marks  need  a  word  of  explanation : 

If  a  word  or  line,  from  any  cause,  is  crooked, 
draw  a  line  above  and  below,  and  two  horixontal, 
parallel  lines  in  the  margin. 

If  a  sentence  or  more  than  four  words  be  left 
out,  make  a  carat  where  the  omission  ocours,  and 
on  the  margin  write — Out, — see  copy. 

When  tbe  proof-reader  doubts  the  correctness 
of  a  word,  phrase,  or  anything  else,  he  encircles 
or  underscores  it,  and  in  the  margin  writes  Qr., 
with  or  without  a  suggested  correction,  encircled. 
Should  tbe  author  adopt  the  suggestion,  he  draws 
a  line  across  only  the  C^r. ;  if  he  r^ects  it,  he 
crosses  also  the  correction.  When  the  author,  not 
having  the  copy  at  hand,  suspects  a  deviation 


had  formerly  taken,  by  the  cutting  me- 
thod, to  make  each  one. 

Faust  was  so  pleased  with  SchoeiTer's  dis- 
covery, that  he  gave  him  his  only  daugh- 
ter Christina  in  marriage. 

Little  did  either  anticipate  the  vast  tri- 
umphs to  bo  achieved  through  this  dis- 
covery. 

from  copy,  and  wishes  the  copy  literally  followed, 
he  encircles  or  underscores  the  doubtful  word  or 
phrase,  and  writes  in  the  margin — Qr.,  see  copy. 

I  might  perhaps  extend  these  remarks,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  every  supposable  correction 
that  can  be  made,  and  I  think  any  author,  with 
the  above  example  and  remarks  and  the  exercise 
of  his  own  common  sense,  should  be  able  to  mark 
a  proof  intelligibly. 

THE  ART  OF  ROWING, 
Requieitee  for  a  Perfect  Stroke. 

1.  Taking  the  whole  reach  forward,  and  falling 
back  gradually  a  little  past  the  perpendicular, 
preserving  the  shoulders  throughout  square^  and 
the  chest  developed  at  the  end. 

2.  Catching  the  water  and  beginning  the  stroko 
with  a  full  tension  on  the  arms  at  the  instant  of 
contact. 

3.  A  horiiontal  and  dashing  pull  through  the 
water  immediately  the  blade  is  covered,  without 
deepening  in  the  space  subsequently  traversed. 

4.  Rapid  recovery  after  feathering  by  an  elas- 
tic motion  of  the  body  from  the  hips,  the  arms 
being  thrown  forward  perfectly  straight  Bimulta- 
neously  with  the  body,  and  the  forward  motion  of 
each  ceasing  at  the  same  time. 
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5.  Laatlyi  eqnability  in  all  the  actions,  preeerv- 
ing  full  strength  without  huriih,  jerking,  isolated 
and  anoompensated  moyement«  in  any  single  part 
pf  the  frame. 

FauUt  in  Bowing. 

The  abore  laws  are  sinned  against  when  the 
rower 

I.  Does  not  straighten  both  arms  before  him. 
8.  Keeps  two  convex  wrists  instead  of  the  out- 
side wrist  flat. 

S.  Contrives  to  put  his  hands  forward  by  a  sub- 
seqoent  motion  after  the  shoulders  have  attained 
their  reach,  which  is  getting  the  body  forward 
witbont  the  arms. 

4.  Extends  the  arms  without  a  corresponding 
bend  on  the  part  of  the  shoulders,  which  is  get- 
ting the  arras  forward  without  the  body. 

5.  Catches  the  water  with  unstraightened  arms 
or  arm,  and  a  slackened  tension  as  its  consequence ; 
thus  time  may  be  kept,  but  not  stroke;  keeping 
stroke  always  implying  uniformity  of  work. 

6.  Hangs  before  dipping  downwards  to  begin 
the  stroke. 

7.  Does  not  cover  the  blade  op  to  the  shoulder. 

8.  Rows  round  and  deep  in  the  middle,  with 
hands  high  and  blade  still  sunken  after  Uie  first 
oontact. 

9.  Curves  his  back  forward  or  aft. 

10.  Keeps  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other. 

II.  Jerks. 

12.  Doubles  forward  and  bends  over  the  oar  at 
the  feather,  bringing  the  body  up  to  the  handle, 
and  not  the  handle  up  to  the  body. 

13.  Strikes  the  water  at  an  obtuse  angle,  or  rows 
the  first  part  in  the  air. 

14.  Cuts  short  the  end,  prematurely  slackening 
the  arms. 

15.  Shivers  out  the  feather,  commencing  it  too 
soon  and  bringing  the  blade  into  a  plane  with  the 
water  while  work  may  yet  be  done;  thus  the  oar 
leaves  the  water  in  perfect  time,  but  stroke  is  not 
kept.  This  and  No.  6  are  the  most  subtle  faults 
in  rowing,  and  involve  the  science  of  shirking. 

16.  Rolls  backward,  with  an  inclination  towards 
the  inside  or  outside  of  the  boat. 

17.  Turns  bis  elbows  at  the  feather  instead  of 
bringing  them  sharp  past  the  flanks. 

18.  Keeps  the  heaid  depressed  between  the  shoul- 
ders instead  of  erect. 

10.  Looks  out  of  the  boat  instead  of  straight  be- 
fore him.     (This  almost  inevitably  rolls  the  boat) 

20.  Throws  up  the  water  instead  of  turning  it 
well  aft  ofi*  the  lower  angle  of  the  blade.  A  wave 
thus  created  is  ^tremely  annoying  to  the  oar  fur- 
ther atl;  there  should  be  no  wave  travelling  as- 
tern, but  an  eddy  containing  two  small  circling 
iwirls. 


MACADAMIZED  ROADS. 

Stone  is  to  be  procured  in  some  form  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  a  road  made  of 
small  broken  stone  to  the  depth  of  10  inches,  will 
be  smooth,  solid,  and  durable. 

The  size  of  stones  for  a  road  should  be  about 
that  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  must  be  in  due  proportion 
to  the  space  occupied  by  a  wheel  of  ordinary  di- 
mensions on  a  smooth  level  surface ;  this  point  of 
contact  will  be  found  to  be  longitudinally,  about 
1  inch  ;  and  every  piece  of  stone  put  into  a  road, 
which  exceeds  1  inch  in  any  of  its  dimensions,  is 
mischievous. 

In  repairing  an  old  road  no  addition  of  mate- 
rials is  to  be  brought  upon  it,  unless  in  any  part  it 
be  found  that  there  is  not  a  quantity  of  clean  stone 
equal  tu  10  inches  in  thickness. 

The  stone  already  in  the  road  ii  to  bo  loosened 


up.  The  road  is  then  to  be  laid  as  flat  as  possible^ 
a  rise  of  8  inches  from  the  centre  to  the  side  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  road  30  feet  wide. 

The  stones  when  loosened  in  the  road  are  to  b« 
gathered  off  by  means  of  a  strong  heavy  rake  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  there  broken. 

When  the  large  stones  have  been  removed,  the 
road  is  to  be  put  in  shape,  and  a  rake  employed 
to  smooth  the  surface. 

When  the  road  is  so  prepared,  the  stones  that 
have  been  broken  by  the  side  of  the  road  are  then 
to  be  carefully  spread  on  it  —  not  to  be  laid  on  it 
in  shovelsful,  but  scattered  over  the  surface,  one 
shovelful  following  another,  and  spreading  orer 
a  considerable  space. 

When  addititinal  jtone  is  wanted  on  a  road  that 
has  consolidated  bj*  use,  the  old  hardened  snrfaee 
of  the  road  is  to  be  loosened  with  a  pick,  in  order 
to  make  the  fresh  materials  unite  with  the  old. 

Every  road  is  to  be  made  of  broken  stone,  with- 
out mixture  of  earth,  clay,  chalk,  or  any  other 
matter  that  will  imbibe  water  and  be  affected  with 
frost ;  nothing  is  to  be  Isid  on  the  clean  stone  on 
pretence  of  binding ;  broken  stone  will  citubine  by 
its  own  angles  into  a  smooth  solid  surface  that 
cannot  be  affected  by  vicissitudes  of  weather,  or 
displaced  by  the  action  of  wheels,  which  will  paaa 
over  without  a  jolt,  and  consequently  without  in- 
jury. 

Flint  makes  an  excellent  road,  if  due  attention 
be  paid  to  the  size ;  but,  from  want  of  that  atten- 
tion, many  of  the  flint  roads  are  rough,  loose^  and 
expensive. 

Limestone,  when  properly  prepared  and  ap- 
plied, makes  a  smooth,  solid  road,  and  beeomet 
consolidated  sooner  than  any  other  material;  but 
from  its  nature  is  not  the  most  lasting. 


To  Manage  Water^pipa  in  WinUr, 

When  the  frost  begins  to  set  in,  cover  the 
ter-pipes  with  hay  or  straw  bands,  twisted  tight 
round  them.  Let  the  cisterns  and  water-butts  b« 
washed  out  occasionally ;  this  will  keep  the  water 
pure  and  fresh. 

In  pumping  up  water  into  the  cistern  for  the 
water-closet,  be  very  particular,  in  winter  time. 
Let  all  the  water  be  let  out  of  the  pipe  when  done; 
but  if  this  is  forgotten,  and  it  should  be  froseny 
take  a  smaU  gimblet*  an*d  bore  a  hole  in  the  pipe^ 
a  little  distance  from  the  plaee  where  it  is  let  ofi^ 
which  will  prevent  its  bursting.  Put  a  peg  into 
the  hole  when  the  water  is  let  off. 

To  make  an  jEolian  Harp, 

Of  reiy  thin  cedar,  pine,  or  other  soft  wood 
make  a  box  6  or  6  inches  deep,  7  or  8  inches  wtde^ 
and  of  a  length  just  equal  to  the  width  of  the  win- 
dow in  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Across  the  top, 
near  each  end,  glue  a  strip  of  wood  half  an  indi 
high  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch*  thick,  for  bridges. 
Into  the  ends  of  the  box  insert  wooden  pins,  like 
those  of  a  violin,  to  wind  the  strings  around,  two 
pins  in  each  end.  Make  a  sonnd-hole  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top,  and  string  the  box  with  small  oat- 
gut,  or  blue  first-fiddle  strings.  Fastening  on* 
end  of  each  string  to  a  metallic  pin  in  one  end  of 
the  box,  and,  carrying  it  over  the  bridges,  wind  it 
around  the  turning- pin  in  the  opposite  end  of  the 
box.  The  ends  of  the  box  should  be  increased  in 
thickness  where  the  wooden  pins  enter,  by  a  piece 
of  wood  glued  upon  the  inside.  Tune  the  strings 
in  unison  and  place  the  box  in  the  window.  It  is 
better  to  have  four  strings,  as  described,  but  a 
harp  with  a  single  string  produces  an  exceedingly 
sweet  melody  of  notes,  which  vary  with  the  foroe 
of  the  wind. 
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To  Cure  Smokg  Ckimneyt. 

The  oomroon  oauMS  of  smukj  obimneys  are 
•hber  that  the  wind  is  too  mach  let  ia  above  at 
tile  moulh  of  the  shaft,  or  else  that  the  smoke  is 
stifled  beloir.  They  may  also  proceed  from  there 
beiug  too  little  room  in  the  Tont,  particularly 
wh<"e  foveral  open  into  the  same  funnel.  The 
situation  of  the  house  may  likewise  affect  them, 
especially  if  backed  by  higher  ground  or  higher 
buildings. 

The  l^st  method  of  cure  is  to  carry  from  the  air 
a  pipe  under  the  flour  and  opening  under  the  fire; 
or,  when  higher  objects  are  the  cause,  to  fix  a 
movable  cowl  at  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

In  regard  to  smoky  chimneys,  a  few  facts  and 
cautions  may  be  useful;  and  a  very  simple  rem- 
edy may  often  render  the  calling  in  of  masons  and 
bricklayers  unnecessary. 

Observe  that  a  northern  aspect  often  produces  a 
smoky  chimney. 

A  single  chimney  is  apter  to  smoke  than  when 
It  forms  part  of  a  stack. 

Straight  funnels  seldom  draw  well. 

Large  fire-places  are  apt  to  smoke,  particularly 
when  the  aperture  of  the  funnel  does  not  corres- 
pond in  size.  For  this  a  temporary  remedy  may 
be  found  in  opening  a  door  or  window — a  perma- 
nent cure  by  diminishing  the  lower  aperture. 

When  a  smoky  chimney  is  jio  incorrigible  as  to 
require  a  constant  admission  of  fresh  air  into  the 
room,  the  best  mode  is  to  introduce  a  pipe,  one  of 
whose  apertures  shall  be  in  the  open  air  and  the 
other  under  the  grate;  or  openings  may  be  made 
near  the  top  of  the  apartment,  if  lofty,  without 
any  inconvenience  even  to  persons  sitting  close  by 
the  fire. 

This  species  of  artificial  ventilation  will  always 
be  found  necessary  for  comfort  where  gas  is  used 
internal ly,  whether  a  fire  is  lighted  or  not 

Where  a  chimney  only  smokes  when  a  fire  is 
flrst  lighted,  this  may  be  guarded  against  by  al- 
lowing the  fire  to  kindle  gradually;  or  more 
promptly  by  laying  any  infiammable  substance, 
such  as  shavings,  on  the  top  of  the  grate,  the  rapid 
combustion  of  which  will  warm  the  air  in  the 
ehimney,  and  give  it  a  tendency  upwards,  before 
any  smoke  is  produced  from  the  fire  itself.  If  old 
stove-grates  are  apt  to  smoke,  they  may  be  im- 
proved by  setting  the  stove  further  back.  If  that 
fails,  contract  the  lower  orifice. 

In  cottages,  the  shortness  of  the  funnel  or  chim- 
ney may  produce  smoke ;  in  which  case  the  lower 
orifice  must  be  contracted  as  small  as  possible  by 
means  of  an  upright  register. 

If  a  kitchen  chimney  overpowers  that  of  the 
parlor,  as  is  often  the  case  in  small  houses,  apply 
to  each  chimney  a  free  admission  of  air,  until  the 
evil  ceases. 

When  a  chimney  is  filled  with  smoke,  not  of  its 
own  formation,  but  from  the  funnel  next  to  it,  an 
easy  remedy  offers,  in  covering  each  funnel  with 
a  conical  top,  or  eartbdn  crock,  not  cylindrical, 
but  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  by  means  of  which  the 
two  o|»enings  are  separated  a  few  inches,  and  the 
eold  air  or  the  gust  of  wind  no  longer  forces  the 
•moke  down  with  them. 

If  these  remedies  fail  it  will  be  generally  found 
that  the  chimney  only  smokes  when  the  wind  is 
in  a  particular  quarter,  connected  with  the  posi- 
tion of  some  higher  building,  or  a  hill,  or  a  grove 
of  troes.  In  such  oases  the  common  tumcap,  as 
made  by  tinmen  and  ironmongers,  will  generally 
be  fuund  fully  adequate  to  tbe  end  proposed.  A 
ease  has  occurred  of  curing  a  smoky  chimney  ex- 
posed to  the  northwest  wind,  and  commanded  by 
a  lofty  building  on  the  southeast,  by  the  follow- 
ing contrivance. 


A  painted  tin  cap,  of  a  conical  form,  was  sus- 
pended by  a  ring  and  swivel,  so  as  to  swing  over 
the  mouth  of  the  chimney-pot  by  means  of  an 
arched  strap  or  bar  of  iron  nailed  on  each  side  of 
the  chimney.  When  a  gust  of  wind  laid  this  cap 
(which,  from  its  resemblance  in  form  and  use  to 
an  umbrella,  is  called  a  paraveat  or  wind-guard) 
close  to  the  pot  on  one  side,  it  opened  a  wider 
passage  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  whichever  way  the  wind  came,  while 
rain,  hail,  etc.  were  effectually  prevented  from  de- 
scending the  flue. 

To  Clean  Chimneyt, 

The  top  of  each  chimney  should  be  furnished 
with  a  pot  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  un- 
derneath the  centre  of  which  should  be  fixed  a 
pulley,  with  a  chain  of  sufficient  length  for  both 
ends  to  be  fastened,  when  not  in  use,  to  nails  or 
pins  in  the  chimney,  out  of  signt,  but  within  reach 
from  below.  One  or  both  of  these  ends  should  be 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  a  brush  of  an  appro- 
prUte  construction;  and  thus  chimneys  may  be 
swept  as  often  as  desired,  by  servants,  with  very 
little  additional  trouble. 

To  ExtiMgHt'th  a  Ckimnejf  on  Fire, 

Shut  the  doors  and  windows,  throw  water  on 
the  fire  in  the  grate,  and  then  stop  up  the  bottom 
of  the  o^^imaey. 

Another  Method. 

The  gas  prnluced  by  throwing  a  handful  of 
flowers  of  suljjiiur  on  the  burning  coal,  where  a 
chimney  is  ou  flre^  will  immediately  extinguisb 
the  flames. 

To  Clean  Furniture. 

Keep  tbe  paste  or  oil  in  a  proper  can  or  Jar,  that  • 
there  may  be  no  danger  of  upsetting  when  using 
it.  Have  two  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  one  for 
rubbing  it  on,  the  other  for  rubbing  it  dry  and 
polishing ;  also  an  old  linen  cloth  to  finish  with, 
and  a  piece  of  smooth  soft  cork  to  rub  out  tbe 
stain.  Use  a  brush  if  the  paste  be  hard.  Always 
dust  the  table  well  before  tbe  oil  or  paste  is  put 
on;  and,  if  it  should  be  stained,  rub  it  with  a 
damp  sponge,  and  then  with  a  dry  cloth.  If  the 
stain  does  not  disappear,  rub  it  well  with  a  cork 
or  a  brush  the  way  the  wood  grows ;  for  if  rubbed 
erosB-grained  it  will  be  sure  to  scratch  it  Be 
careful  to  keep  the  cork  and  brush  free  from  dust 
and  dirt  When  the  dust  is  cleaned  off  and  the 
stains  have  been  got  out,  put  on  the  oil  or  paste, 
but  not  too  much  at  a  time ;  rub  it  well  into  the 
wood.  If  oil,  be  as  quick  as  possible  in  rubbing 
it  over  the  table,  and  then  polish  it  with  another 
woollen  cloth.  If  wax,  put  a  little  bit  on  the  wool- 
len cloth,  with  the  finger  or  a  small  stick ;  rub  it 
well  with  this  till  the  table  has  a  high  polish,  then 
have  another  cloth  to  finish  it  with.  Be  very  care- 
ful to  have  the  edges  of  the  table  well  cleaned,  and 
the  oil  and  wax  well  rubbed  off. 

The  furniture  which  is  not  in  constant  use  will 
not  require  to  be  oiled  above  once  a  week ;  it  ought, 
however,  to  be  dusted  every  day  and  well  rubbed. 
Tables  which  are  used  daily  must  be  well  rubbed 
every  morning,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  all  spots  from  them,  particularly  ink. 
This  can  very  easily  be  done,  if  not  left  to  dry 
long,  by  putting  on  a  little  salt  of  lemons  with  the 
finger. 

When  cleaning  tables  or  chairs,  be  careful  to 
remove  them  inio  the  middle  of  the  room,  or  at  a 
distance  from  the  wall.  If  the  sideboard  or  side- 
table  is  fixed  to  the  wall,  be  still  more  careful  in 
cleaning  it,  and  roll  up  the  wuolieu  cloth  tight  in 
the  hand,  and  into  a  small  compass. 

To  Clean  Lookiny'glaeeee,  Mirrore,  etc, 
li  they  should  be  hung  so  high  that  they  cannot 
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be  oonreniently  reaehed,  have  a  pair  of  steps  to 
stand  upon;  but  mind  that  they  stand  steady. 
Then  take  a  piece  of  soft  sponge,  well  washed  and 
•leaned  from  everything  gritty,  just  dip  it  into 
water  and  squeeie  it  out  again,  and  then  dtp  it 
into  some  spirit  of  wine.  Rub  it  over  the  glass ; 
dust  it  over  with  some  powder  blue,  or  whiting 
lifted  through  muslin ;  rub  it  lightly  and  quickly 
off  again  with  a  cloth;  then  take  a  clean  cloth 
and  rub  it  well  again,  and  finish  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  silk  handkerchief. 

If  the  glass  be  very  large  clean  one  half  at  a 
time,  as  otherwise  the  spirit  of  wine  will  dry  be- 
fore it  can  be  rubbed  off.  If  the  frames  are  not 
Tarnished  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  quite  dry,  so  as  not  to  touch  them  with  the 
sponge,  as  this  will  discolor  or  take  off  the  gilding. 

To  clean  the  frames,  take  a  little  raw  cotton  in 
the  state  of  wool,  and  rub  the  frames  with  it ;  this 
will  take  off  all  the  dust  and  dirt  without  injuring 
the  gilding.  If  the  frames  are  well  varnished  rub 
them  with  spirit  of  wine,  which  will  take  out  all 
•pots  and  give  them  a  fine  polish.  Varnished 
doors  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner.  Never 
use  any  cloth  to  frames,  or  drawings,  or  unvar- 
nished oil-paintings,  when  cleaning  and  dusting 
them. 

To  Clean  Knwta  and  Forh», 

Procure  a  smooth  board,  free  from  knots,  or  one 
•overed  with  leather.  If  the  latter,  melt  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  mutton-suet,  and  put  it  hot  npon 
the  leather  with  a  piece  of  flannel ;  i  nen  take  two 
pieces  of  soft  Bath  brick,  and  rub  them  one  against 
the  other  over  the  leather  till  it  is  covered  with 
the  powder,  which  rub  in  until  no  greufe  comes 
through  when  a  knife  is  passed  over  the  leather, 
which  may  easily  be  known  by  the  knife  keeping 
its  polish. 

If  only  a  plain  board,  mb  the  Bath  brick  2  or 
%  times  over  it ;  for  if  too  much  be  put  on  at  once 
it  will  make  the  blades  of  the  knives  look  rough 
and  scratched.  Let  the  board  be  of  a  proper 
height,  and  set  so  thut  the  person  may  be  a  little 
on  the  stoop  while  cleaning  the  knives.  Take  a 
knife  in  each  hand,  holding  them  back  to  back  ,* 
stand  opposite  the  middle  of  the  board ;  lay  the 
knives  flat  upon  it,  and  do  not  bear  too  hard  upon 
them ;  by  this  method  it  will  be  easier  to  clean  tw<9 
knives  at  a  time  than  one,  and  they  will  be  less 
liable  to  be  broken,  for  good  knives  will  snap  when 
pressed  on  too  heavily.  Many  will  say  that  they 
eannot  clean  two  knives  at  once,  or  that  they  can 
get  through  them  faster  one  by  one ;  but  if  they 
will  only  try  it  a  few  times  in  the  way  recom- 
mended, they  will  find  it  not  only  much  more  ex- 
peditious, but  easier. 

Be  careful  in  keeping  a  good  edge  on  the  knives. 
Carving-knives  in  particnlar  ought  to  be  kept 
•harp,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  taking  one  in 
each  hand,  back  to  back  when  cleaning,  scarcely 
letting  them  touch  the  board  when  expanding  the 
arms,  but  when  drawing  the  hands  together  again 
bearing  a  little  hard  on  the  edge  of  the  knives ; 
this  will  give  them  both  a  good  edge  and  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  much  better  than  sharpening  them 
with  a  steel. 

The  best  way  to  clean  steel  forks  is  to  fill  a 
small  barrel  with  fine  gravel,  brick-dust,  or  sand, 
mixed  with  a  little  hay  or  moss;  make  it  moder- 
ately damp,  press  it  well  down,  and  let  it  always 
be  kept  damp.  By  running  the  prongs  of  the 
steel  forks  a  few  times  into  this,  all  the  stains  on 
them  will  be  removed.  Then  have  a  small  stick, 
shaped  like  a  knife,  with  leather  round  it,  to  pol- 
ish between  the  prongs,  having  first  carefully 
brushed  off  the  dust  from  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  tub.    A  knife-board  is  often 


spoiled  in  cleaning  forks  upon  it,  and  likewiae  tlio 
backs  of  the  knives ;  to  prevent  this  have  a  pieoa 
of  old  hat  or  leather  put  on  the  board  where  the 
forks  and  backs  of  the  knives  are  cleaned. 

Always  turn  the  back  of  the  knives  towards  t]i« 
palm  of  the  hand  in  wiping  them,  this  will  prevent 
all  danger  from  cutting.  In  wiping  the  forks  put 
the  corner  of  the  cloth  between  the  prongs,  to  re- 
move any  dirt  or  dust  that  may  not  have  been 
thoroughly  brushed  out;  and  if  there  should  be 
silver  ferules  on  the  knives  and  forks,  or  silrer 
handles,  they  most  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  lesk- 
ther  and  plate  powder,  keeping  the  blades  covered 
while  the  handles  are  cleaning. 

Wipe  the  knives  and  forks  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  used,  as  the  longer  they  are  lelt  witli 
grease  and  stains  on  them  the  harder  they  will  bo 
to  clean ;  particularly  if  they  have  been  used  for 
acids,  salads,  tarts,  etc,  have  then  a  jug  of  hot 
water  ready  to  put  them  into  as  soon  as  dune  with, 
and  wipe  them  as  before  directed. 

In  order  to  keep  knives  and  forks  in  good  con- 
dition when  they  are  not  in  use,  rub  the  steel  part 
with  a  flannel  dipped  in  oil;  wipe  the  oil  off  after 
a  few  hours,  as  there  is  often  water  in  it ;  or  dual 
the  blades  and  prongs  with  quicklime,  flnelj 
powdered  and  kept  in  a  muslin  bag. 

To  Bru»k  Clotktt. 

Have  a  wooden  horse  to  put  the  clothes  on,  and 
a  small  cane  to  beat  the  dust  out  of  them ;  also  a 
board  or  table  long  enough  for  them  to  be  put 
their  whole  length  when  brushing  them.  HaT<e 
two  brushes,  one  a  hard  bristle,  the  other  soft;  nee 
the  hardest  for  the  great  coats,  and  for  the  others 
when  spotted  with  dirt.  Fine  cloth  coata  sboald 
never  be  brushed  with  too  hard  a  brush,  as  this 
will  take  off  the  nap,  and  make  them  look  bare  in 
a  little  time.  Be  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  cane; 
do  not  have  it  to^  large,  and  be  particular  not  to 
hit  too  hard.  Be  careful  also  not  to  hit  the  bnt> 
tons,  for  it  will  scratch  if  not  break  them ;  thers- 
fore  a  small  hand-whip  is  the  best  to  beat  with. 

If  a  coat  be  wet  and  spotted  with  dirt,  let  it  be 
quite  dry  before  brushing  it;  then  rub  out  tho 
spots  with  the  hands,  taking  care  not  to  rumple 
it  in  so  doing.  If  it  want  Iwating  do  it  as  before 
directed,  then  put  the  coat  at  its  full  length  on  » 
board ;  let  the  collar  be  towards  the  left  hand  and 
the  brush  in  the  right  Brush  the  back  of  the 
collar  first,  between  the  two  shoulders  next,  and 
then  the  sleeves,  etc.,  observing  to  brush  the  cloth 
the, same  way  that  the  nap  goes,  which  is  towards 
the  skirt  of  the  coat.  When  both  sides  are  prop- 
erly done  fold  them  together;  then  brash  the  in- 
side>  and  last  of  all  the  collar. 

To  Clean  a  Hair-Brueh. 
Put  a  tablespoonf^l  of  spirits  of  hartshorn 
(aqna  ammonise)  in  a  pint  of  water  and  wash  the 
bmsh  in  it ;  it  will  very  quickly  make  the  brush 
clean  as  new.  This  is  also  an  excellent  method 
of  cleansing  or  shampooing  the  hair. 

Japanning  Old  TVa-TVdjfs. 

First  dean  them  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water  and  a  little  rotten-stone;  then  dry  them  by 
wiping  and  exposure  at  the  fire.  Now  get  some 
good  copal  varnish,  mix  with  it  some  bronse  pow- 
der, and  apply  with  a  brash  to  the  denuded  parts. 
AfGer  which  set  the  tea-tray  in  an  oven,  at  a  heat 
of  212°  or  300<',  until  the  varnish  is  dry.  Two 
coats  wiU  make  it  equal  to  new. 
To  (Xeanee  Silver, 

Clean  silver  with  hot  water,  followed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  equal  parts  of  spirits  of  ammonia  and  spirits 
of  turpentine;  and  alter  this,  if  necessary,  pre- 
pared chalk,  whiting,  magnesia*  or  rouge. 
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To  Pack  OUtM  or  China, 

Prooure  some  soft  ttraw  or  hay  to  paek  tbem 
in,  and,  if  they  are  to  be  sent  a  long  way  and  are 
heavy,  the  hay  or  straw  sfaoald  be  a  little  damp, 
wbioh  will  prevent  them  slipping  about.  Let  the 
largest  and  heaviest  things  be  lUways  pat  noder- 
most  in  the  box  or  hamper.  Let  there  be  plenty 
of  straw,  and  pack  the  articles  tight;  but  never 
attempt  to  paek  up  glass  or  China  which  is  of 
much  consequenoe,  till  it  has  been  overlooked  by 
some  one  osed  to  the  job.  The  expense  will  be 
bnt  trifling  to  have  a  person  to  do  it  who  under- 
stands it,  and  the  loss  may  be  great,  if  articles  of 
■neh  value  are  packed  np  in  an  improper  manner. 

To  Clean  China  and  Olaw§. 

The  best  material  for  cleaning  either  porcelain 
or  glassware  is  fuller's  earth,  but  it  must  be  beaten 
into  a  fine  powder  and  carefully  cleared  from  all 
rough  cr  hard  particles,  which  might  endanger  the 
polish  of  the  brilliant  surface. 

To  Clean  Wiue  Decanter: 
Cut  some  brown  paper  into  very  small  bits,  so 
M  to  go  with  ease  into  the  deeanters ;  then  cut  a 
few  pieces  of  soap  very  small,  and  put  some  water, 
milk  warm,  into  the  decanters,  upon  the  soap  and 
paper:  put  in  also  a  little  pearlash.  By  well  work- 
ing this  about  in  the  decanters  it  will  take  off  the 
crust  of  the  wine  and  give  the  glass  a  fine  polish. 
Where  the  decanters  have  been  scratched,  and  the 
wine  left  to  stand  in  them  a  long  time,  have  a 
■mall  cane,  with  a  bit  of  sponge  tied  tight  at  one 
end ;  by  putting  this  into  the  decanter  any  crust 
of  the  wine  may  be  removed.  When  (he  decanters 
have  been  properly  washed  let  them  be  thoroughly 
dried  and  turned  down  in  a  proper  rack. 

If  the  decanters  have  wine  in  them  when  pnt 
by,  have  some  good  corks  always  at  hand  to  put 
injnstead  of  stoppers;  this  will  keep  the  wine 
much  better. 

To  Decant  Wine, 

Be  careful  not  to  shake  or  disturb  the  emst 
when  moving  it  about  or  drawing  the  cork,  par* 
ticnlarly  Port  wine,  l^ver  decant  wine  without 
a  wine-strainer,  with  some  fine  cambric  in  it  to 
prevent  the  crust  and  bits  of  cork  going  into  the 
decanter.  In  decanting  Port  wine  do  not  drain  it 
too  near;  there  are  generally  two-thirds  of  a  wine- 
glass of  thick  dregs  in  each  bottle,  which  ought 
not  to  be  put  in ;  but  in  white  wine  there  is  not 
much  settling.  Pour  it  out,  however,  slowly,  and 
raise  the  bottle  up  gradually.  The  wine  should 
never  be  decanted  in  a  hurry ;  therefore  always  do 
it  before  the  family  sits  down  to  dinner.  Do  not 
jostle  the  decanters  against  each  other  when  mov- 
ing them  about,  as  they  easily  break  when  fall. 

To  Preeerve  Hate. 

Hats  require  great  care  or  they  will  soon  look 
shabby.  Brush  them  with  a  soft  camel-hair 
brush;  this  will  keep  the  fur  smooth.  Have  a 
stick  for  each  hat  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  shape, 
especially  if  the  hat  has  gut  wet.  Put  the  stick 
in  as  soon  as  the  haC  is  taken  off,  and  when  dry 
put  it  into  a  hat-box,  particularly  if  not  in  con- 
stant use,  as  the  air  and  dust  soon  turn  hats  brown. 
If  the  hat  is  very  wet,  handle  it  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible ;  wipe  it  dry  with  a  cloth  or  silk  handker- 
chief, then  brush  it  with  the  soft  brush.  If  the 
nap  sticks  so  close,  when  almost  dry,  that  it  can- 
not be  got  loose  with  the  soft  brushes,  then  use 
the  hard  ones ;  but  if  the  nap  still  sticks,  damp  it 
a  little  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  beer  or  vinegar ; 
then  brush  it  with  a  hard  brush  till  dry. 

To  Clean  BooU  and  Shoee, 
Good  brushes  and  blacking  are  indispensably 
First  remove  all  £e  loose  dirt  with  a 


wooden  knife,  and  never  use  a  sharp  steel  one,  af 
the  leather  is  too  often  cut,  and  the  boots  and  shoes 
spoiled.  Then  take  the  hard  brush  and  brush  off 
the  remainder,  and  all  the  dust;  they  must  also 
be  quite  dry  before  blacking,  or  they  will  not 
shine.  Do  not  put  on  too  much  blacking  at  a 
time,  for  if  it  dries  before  using  the  shining  brush 
the  leather  will  look  brown  instead  of  black.  If 
there  are  boot-trees,  never  clean  boots  or  shoes 
without  them,  but  take  care  that  the  trees  are  al- 
ways kept  clean  and  free  fk'om  dust.  Never  put 
one  shoe  within  another,  and  when  cleaning  la- 
dies' bofits  or  shoes,  be  careful  to  have  clean 
hands,  that  the  linings  may  not  get  soiled.  Al- 
ways scrape  off  the  dirt  when  wet  from  boots  or 
shoes,  but  never  place  them  too  near  the  fire  when 
dry,  as  that  cracks  the  leather. 

To  Keep  Up  Saeh  Wiudowe, 

This  is  performed  by  means  of  cork,  in  the  sim- 
plest manner,  and  with  scarcely  any  expense. 
Bore  S  or  4  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  sash,  into 
which  insert  common  bottle-cork»  projecting  about 
the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  The«e  will  presa 
against  the  window  frames  along  the  usual  groove^ 
and  by  their  elasticity  support  the  sash  at  any 
height  which  may  be  required. 

To  Chooee  a  Carpet. 
Always  select  one  the  figures  of  which  are 
small ;  for  in  this  case  the  two  webr  in  which  the 
carpeting  consists,  are  always  much  closer  inter- 
woven than  in  carpets  where  large  figures  upon 
ample  grounds  are  represented. 

Starch, 

Use  two  kinds  of  clear  starch  in  washing.  For 
shirts  and  collars  the  pearl  starch  is  preferred.  It 
should  be  well  boiled  itnd  smooth.  To  1  qt  of 
starch  put  in  a  piece  of  spermaceti  as  large  as  a 
walnut;  or  dissolve  2  oi.  of  gum  Arabic  in  1  pint 
of  water,  and  strain  through  a  cloth ;  of  this  add 
a  tablespoonfnl  to  each  pint  of  starch.  In  bottling, 
a  very  little  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  put  with 
the  gum  to  make  it  keep. 

To  Stain  Ftoore, 

To  strong  lye  of  wood-ashes  add  enongh  cop- 
peras for  the  required  oak  shade.  Put  this  on 
with  a  mop,  and  varnish  afterwards. 

To  Tell  Good  Egge, 

Put  them  into  water ;  if  the  butt  ends  turn  up 
they  are  not  fresh.  Tbia  is  said  to  be  a  certain 
test 

Preeervation  of  Egge. 

A  writer  says:  The  best  method  I  know  of  to 
preserve  eggs  is  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  shell  with 
fresh,  clean  lard,  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  air.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  this  simple  and  easy  method  ia 
preferable  to  any  now  in  use.  Some  put  them  in 
lime-water,  some  lay  them  down  in  salt,  some  put 
them  in  saw-dust.  But  the  lime  cooks  them,  so 
that  they  have  a  dried  appearance ;  salt  has  a  sim- 
ilar effect,  while  eggs  saturated  with  lard  (as  far 
as  my  experience  goes)  open  fresh  and  nice.  In 
Paris,  however,where  they  understand  the^e  things 
thoroughly,  eggs  are  preserved  by  immersion  in 
hot  water,  as  follows :  Water  is  made  to  boil  in  a 
kettle,  a  dozen  eggs  are  put  into  a  colander,  which 
is  plunged  into  the  kettle,  left  there  about  a  min- 
ute, and  then  withdrawn  with  the  eggs.  By  this 
means  a  thin  layer  or  yolk  becomes  coagulated, 
and  forms  in  the  interior  surface  of  the  shell  a 
sort  of  coating,  which  opposes  itself  to  the  evapo- 
ration  of  the  substance  of  the  egg,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  contact  of  the  air  which  rushes  in 
to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  evaporation. 

A  Method  of  Preaerving  Lime-Juiee, 

The  juiee,  having  been  expressed  from  the  frni^ 
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wai  ttrained  and  put  into  qaart  bottles ;  these  hay- 
Inff  been  carefiiUy  corked,  were  put  into  a  pan  of 
cold  water,  which  was  then  hj  degrees  raised  to 
the  boiling  poinL  At  that  temperature  it  was 
kept  for  half  an  hour,  and  was  then  allowed  to 
oool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  After 
being  bottled  for  8  months  the  jnice  was  in  the 
state  of  a  whitish,  turbid  liquor,  with  the  acidity 
and  much  of  the  flaror  of  the  lime;  nor  did  it 
appear  to  have  undergone  any  alteration  Some 
of  the  juice,  which  had  been  examined  the  year 
before,  and  which  had  since  only  been  again 
heated  and  carefully  bottled,  was  still  in  good 
•ondition,  retaining  much  of  the  flavor  of  the  re- 
cent juice.  Hence  it  appears  that,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  above  process,  the  addition  of  rum 
or  other  c>pirit  to  lime  or  lemon-juice,  may  be 
avoided,  without  rendering  it  at  all  more  liable  to 
ipontsneotts  alteration. 

To  P.t»tro€  Milk, 

Provide  bottles,  which  must  be  perfectly  clean, 
iweet,  and  dry.  Draw  the  milk  from  the  cow  into 
the  bottles,  and,  as  they  are  filled,  immediately 
eork  them  well  up,  and  fasten  the  corks  with 
pack-thread  or  wire.  Then  spread  a  little  straw  on 
the  bottom  of  a  boiler,  on  wnicfa  place  the  bottles 
with  straw  between  them,  until  the  boiler  contains 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Fill  it  up  with  cold  water; 
heat  the  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil 
draw  the  fire,  and  let  the  whole  gradually  cool. 
When  quite  cold  take  out  the  bottles,  and  pock 
them  with  straw  or  saw-dust  in  hampers,  and 
stow  them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house  or 
ship.  Milk  preserved  in  this  manner,  although 
18  months  in  the  bottles,  will  be  as  sweet  as  when 
first  milked  from  the  cow. 
To  Preterve  Cabbagea  and  other  BaeuUni  Vegeta- 

hlet  Freak  during  a  Sea  Vojfage  or  a  Severe 

WinUsr, 

Cut  the  cabbage  so  as  to  leave  about  2  inches 
or  more  of  the  stem  attached  to  it;  after  which 
scoop  out  the  pith  to  about  the  depth  of  1  inch, 
taking  CHre  not  to  wound  or  brui!<e  the  rind  by 
the  operation.  Suspend  the  cabbage  by  means  of 
a  cord  tied  around  the  stem,  so  that  that  portion 
of  it  from  which  the  pith  is  taken  remains  upper- 
most, which  regularly  fill  every  morning  with  fresh 
water.  By  thi»  simple  method  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, brocoli,  etc  may  be  preserved  fresh  during 
a  long  voyage,  or  in  a  severe  winter,  for  domestic 
use. 

Fiek^Honee  {State  of  SektiylkUl)  PuncK 

One-third  pt  of  lemon-juice,  }  lb.  white  sugar, 
\  pt.  peach  brandy,  i  pint  cogniao  brandy,  i  pt 
Jamaica  rum,  no  water,  but  a  large  lump  of  ice. 

To  Wkiteioatk. 

Put  some  lumps  of  quicklime  into  a  bucket  of 
oold  water,  and  stir  it  about  till  dissolved  and 
mixed,  after  which  a  brush  with  a  large  head,  and 
a  long  handle,  to  reach  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  is 
nsed  to  spread  it  thinly  on  the  walls,  etc.  When 
dry,  it  is  beautifully  white,  but  its  known  cheap- 
nese  has  induced  the  plasterers  to  substitute  a  mix- 
ture of  glue  sise  and  whiting  for  the  houses  of 
their  opulent  customers;  and  this,  when  once 
vsed,  precludes  the  employment  of  limewashing 
ever  after,  for  the  latter,  when  laid  on  whiting,  be- 
comes yellow. 

Whitewashing  is  an  admirable  manner  of  ren- 
dering  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  clean  and  whole- 
some. 

First.  For  rough  outside  walls  —  those  exposed 
to  the  wenther — the  best  mixture  is  clear  lime  and 
water.  Any  animal  or  vegetable  substance  added 
diminishes  the  adhesion  and  durability  of  the  wash. 

Second.  But  if  the  wall  is  hard  and  smooth,  the 


wash  is  improved  by  a  mixture  of  very  fine  sand-> 
as  much  as  will  mix  and  ean  be  applied. 

Third.  For  inside  walls  an  addition  of  a  little 
glue — say  i  lb.  to  8  pailfuls  —  increases  the  ad- 
hesion. If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  walls  very 
white,.the  whites  of  eggs  may  be  used  in  the  place 
of  the  glue. 

To  Prevent  the  Smoking  of  a  Lamp. 

Soak  the  wick  in  strong  vinegar,  and  dry  it  well 
before  you  use  it;  it  will  then  bum  both  sweet 
and  pleasant,  and  give  mnch  satisfaotion  for  the 
trifling  trouble  in  preparing  it 

^•risy  Ifetkod  of  Preserving  Meat  in  tke  Cfonniry, 
for  a  Few  Dajfe,  witkoni  Suit  and  -mitkuHt  Ice^ 

Put  the  meat  into  the  water  running  from  a 
spring.  It  will  sink — examiue  it  daily — when  it 
begins  to  rise  from  the  bottom  it  must  be  nsed;  it 
will  be  found  perfectly  sound  and  tender,  and  may 
be  boiled  or  roasted.  Meat  may  be  preserved  in 
this  manner  3  or  4  days  in  summer- time,  free  from 
taint  The  outside  will  appear  somewhat  whitened, 
but  the  flavor  is  not  injured.  It  would  be  advis- 
able to  have  a  box  or  tub,  with  a  cover,  into  and 
out  of  which  the  water  shall  have  free  passage, 
which  may  be  put  either  inside  or  outside  of  the 
spring-house. 

Ready  Mode  of  Mending  Cfrnehe^  in  Stovee,  Pipee, 
and  Iron  Ovens,  a»  Praetieed  in  Oermnny, 

When  a  crack  is  discovered  in  a  stove,  through 
which  the  fire  or  smoke  penetrates,  the  aperture 
may  be  completely  closed  in  a  moment  with  a 
composition  consisting  of  wood-ashes  and  common 
•alt,  made  up  into  paste  with  a  little  water,  and 
plastered  over  the  crack.  The  good  effect  is 
equally  certain,  whether  the  stove,  etc.,  be  eold  or 

hot  

POTICHOMANIA ; 
Or,  to  make  Ola—  Jare  look  like  Ckina. 

After  painting  the  figures,  out  them  out,  so  that 
none  of  the  white  of  the  paper  remains,  then  take 
some  thick  gum  Arabic  water,  pass  it  over  all  the 
figurey,  and  place  them  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  to 
taste;  let  them  stand  to  dry  for  24  hours,  then 
clean  them  well  with  a  wet  cloth  betwixt  the  prista, 
and  let  them  stand  a  few  hours  longer  lest  the  water 
should  move  any  of  the  edges,  then  take  white  wax 
and  fiake  white,  ground  very  fine,  and  melt  them 
together;  with  a  japanning-brush  go  over  all  the 
glass  above  the  prints ;  done  in  this  manner  they 
will  hold  water;  or,  boil  isinglass  to  a  strong 
jelly,  and  mix  it  up  with  white  lead,  ground  fine, 
and  lay  it  on  in  the  same  manner ;  or  use  nut-oil 
and  flake-white.  For  a  blue  ground,  do  it  with 
white  wax  and  Prussian  blue,  ground  fine;  for 
red,  wax  and  vermilion,  or  carmine ;  fur  green, 
wax  and  verdigris;  for  a  chocolate  color,  wax 
and  burnt  nmber. 

To  make  Orindetonee  without  Monlda, 
Take  of  river  sand,  3  parts ;  of  seed-lac,  washed, 
1  part  Mix  them  over  a  fire  in  a  pot,  and  form 
the  mass  into  the  shape  of  ^a  grindstone,  having 
a  square  hole  in  the  centre;  fix  it  on  an  axis  with 
liquefied  lac,  heat  the  stone  moderately,  and  by 
turning  the  axis  it  may  easily  be  formed  into  an 
exact  circular  shape.  Polishing  grindstones  are 
made  only  of  such  sand  as  will  pass  easily  through 
fine  muslin  in  the  proportion  of  2  parts  of  sand  te 
1  of  lac.  This  sand  is  found  at  Ragimaul.  It  it 
composed  of  small  angular  crystalline  particles 
tinged  red  with  iron ;  2  parts  to  1  of  black  mo^ 
netic  sand.  The  stone-cutters,  instead  of  sand, 
use  the  powder  of  a  very  hard  granite  called  conineu 
These  grindstones  oat  very  fast  When  they  want 
to  increase  their  power  they  throw  sand  upon  them, 
or  let  them  occasionally  touch  the  edge  of  a  vitri 
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fted  Inriok.    The  saiiM  oonposition  ie  fonned  apon 
•Uoka  for  catting  atooae,  shells,  eto.,  by  the  hand. 

To  make  Wax  Candlm, 
Place  a  doxen  wicks  on  an  iron  circle,  at  eqaal 
distances,  over  a  large  copper  ressel  tinned  and 
full  of  melted  wax ;  pour  a  ladlefull  of  the  wax 
on  the  topi  of  the  wicks,  one  after  another ;  what 
the  wick  does  not  take  will  drop  into  the  vessel, 
'Which  mast  be  kept  warm  by  a  pan  of  coals;  c<in- 
tinae  this  process  till  the  candles  are  as  large  as 
reqaired.  If  they  are  wanted  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  let  the  first  three  ladleoful  be  pourad  on  at 
the  top  of  the  wick,  the  fourth  at  the  height  of 
three-quarters,  the  fifth  at  half,  and  the  sixth  at 
a  quarter;  then  take  them  down  hot,  and  lay  them 
beside  each  other  in  a  feather-bed  folded  in  two 
to  preserve  their  warmth  and  keep  the  wax  soft ; 
then  take  them  down  and  n»ll  (hem  one  by  one 
on  a  smooth  table,  and  cut  off  the  thick  end  as 
xeqalred. 

To  make  Kitchen  VegetabUe  Tender, 

When  peas,  French  beans,  etc.,  do  not  boil 
easily,  it  hus  usually  been  imputed  to  the  ooolness 
of  the  season,  or  to  the  rains.  This  popular  no- 
tion is  erroneous.  The  diflBculty  of  boiling  them 
soft  arises  from  an  excess  of  gypsum  imbibed 
during  tbetr  growth.  To  correct  this,  throw  a 
•mall  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  into  the  pot 
alone  with  the  vegetables. 

To  Prevent  Hayetaeka  from  Taking  Fire, 

When  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  hay 
which  is  intended  to  be  housed  or  stacked  is  not 
sufficiently  dry,  let  a  few  anndf\iis  of  common  salt 
be  scattered  between  each  liiyer.  This,  by  ab- 
sorbing the  humidity  of  the  bay,  not  only  pre- 
Tents  the  fermentation,  and  connequent  inflamma- 
tion of  it,  but  adds  a  taste  to  it,  which  stimulates 
the  appetites  of  cattle  and  preserves  them  Irom 
many  diseaties. 

To  Frame  a  Polygraph^  or  Instrument /or  Writing 
TiBO  Lettere  at  Once. 

In  this  instrument,  two  pens,  and  even  three,  if 
necessary,  are  joined  to  each  other  by  slips  of  wood 
acting  upon  the  pivot;  one  of  these  pens  cannot 
move  without  drawing  the  other  to  follow  all  its 
movements;  the  rules  are  inflexible,  and  they 
preserve  in  all  their  positions  the  parallelism  which 
is  given  by  uniting  them.  The  movements  of  one 
of  these  pens  are  identically  the  same  as  those  of 
the  other ;  the  characters  traced  by  the  first  are 
the  exact  counterpart  of  those  which  the  seoend 
has  fonned;  if  the  one  rise  above  the  paper  and 
cease  to  write,  or  rather,  if  it  make  a  scratch,  or 
advance  towards  the  ink>bottle,  the  other,  faithful 
to  the  movements  which  are  tmnsmitted  to  it  by 
the  species  of  light  wood  which  directs  it,  either 
rises  or  scratches  or  draws  ink,  and  that  without 
having  occasion  to  give  any  particular  attention  to 
it  The  copy  is  made  of  itself,  and«without  ever 
thinking  of  it. 

The  polygraph  is  not  expensive ;  it  is  used  with- 
out difficulty,  and  almost  with  the  same  facility  as 
in  ordinary  writing.  The  construction  is  as  sim- 
ple as  it  is  convenient;  all  the  parts  are  collected 
•0  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  up  again  very 
easily.  Its  size  admits  of  its  taking  every  desira- 
ble position,  horisotital,  perpendicular,  or  oblique, 
according  to  the  application  whiclk  is  made  of  it, 
and  the  piece  of  furniture  to  which  it  is  to  be 
adapted ;  for  it  may  be  fixed  to  a  drawer,  a  desk, 
an  inkstand,  an  easel,  or  simply  laid  upon  the 
table;  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  drawer, 
and  a  case  of  the  form  and  bulk  of  an  ordinary 
desk. 


Cattor  Oil  a§  a  Vreeeing /or  Leather, 
Castor  oil,  besides  being  an  excellent  dressing 
for  leathor,  renders  it  vermin-proof;  it  should 
be  mixed,  say  half  and  half,  with  tallow  or  other 
olL  Neither  rats,  roaches,  nor  other  vermin  will 
attack  leather  so  prepared. 

Sub*titnU/or  a  Corkecrew. 

A  convenient  substitute  for  a  corkscrew,  when 
the  latter  is  not  at  hand,  may  be  found  in  the  use 
of  a  common  screw,  with  an  attached  string  to  pull 
the  cork. 

Another,  —  Stick  two  forks  vertically  into  the 
cork  on  opposite  sides,  not  too  near  the  edge. 
Bun  the  blade  of  a  knife  through  the  two,  and 
give  a  twist. 

Another. — Fill  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  with  a  handkerchief  or  tuwel;  grasp  the 
neck  with  one  hand,  and  strike  firmly  and  steadily 
with  the  other  upon  the  handkerchief. 

To  eend  Meeeagee  in  Cypher, 

Any  document  written  in  cypher,  by  which 
signs  are  substituted  for  letters,  or  even  for  words, 
is  liable  to  be  deeyphered.  The  following  plans 
are  free  from  such  objection :  The  correspondents 
seleet  two  copies  of  the  same  edition  of  a  book,  the 
word  to  be  used  is  designated  by  figures  referring 
to  the  page,  line,  and  number  of  the  word  in  the 
line ;  or  the  message  may  be  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper  wound  spirally  around  a  rod  of  wood ;  these 
can  only  be  dec>'pbered  by  bringing  them  into 
their  original  position,  by  wrapping  around  a 
second  rod  of  the  same  sise.  [For  Sthpathbtio 
Ihkb,  see  Inks.] 

Expectation  o/  Li/e  at  any  Age  /rom  Five  to  Sixty 

Yeurw, 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  a  property  in 
life.  What  is  the  value  of  this  property?  Mr. 
Cbnrloi  M.  Willich  bus  establshed  an  extremely 
easy  rule  lor  expressing  this  value-— this  "  Expec- 
tation of  Life"  at  any  age  from  5  to  60.  His  for- 
mula stand  thus:  e  =  f(80 — a);  or,  in  plain  words, 
the  expectation  of  life  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
difference  between  the  age  of  the  party  and  80. 
Thus,  say  a  man  is  now  20  years  old,  between  that 
age  and  80  there  are  60  years ;  two-thirds  of  60 
are  40 ;  and  this  is  the  sum  of  his  expectation  of 
life.  If  a  man  be  now  60  years,  he  will  have  an 
expectaiion  of  life  nearly  14  years  more.  By  the 
Slime  rule,  a  child  of  5  has  a  lien  of  life  for  50 
years.  Every  one  can  apply  the  rule  to  his  own 
age.  Mr.  Willich's  hypothesis  may  be  as  easily 
remembered  as  that  by  De  Moivre  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  has  now  become  obsolete,  from  the 
greater  accuracy  of  the  mortality  tables.  The  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  new  law  correspond  very 
closely  with  those  from  Dr.  Farr's  English  Life- 
Table,  constructed  with  great  care  from  an  im- 
mense mass  of  returns. 

Qra/ting  Wax, 
Five  parts  of  rosin,  1  part  of  beeswax,  1  part  of 
tallow.  Melt  these  in  a  skillet,  tin  cup,  or  any 
metal  vessel ;  the  skillet  being  preferable,  as  it  can 
be  handled  better,  and  the  wax  keeps  warm  longer 
in  it.  Mix  these  over  the  fire,  and  mix  together 
well.  When  the  scions  are  set  —  say  as  many  as 
20  or  30,  or  as  few  as  wished — hare  the  mix- 
ture ready  and  apply  it  warm  with  a  small  wooden 
paddle.  See  that  every  part  is  covered,  and  the 
air  eompletely  excluded.  It  requires  no  bandage. 
We  have  made  the  wax  in  different  proportions  to 
the  above,  bat  we  find  these  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  to  have 
the  wax  of  such  consistency  that  it  will  not  crack 
in  the  cold  winds  of  March  and  April,  nor  run  in 
the  hot  suns  of  summer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   MEDICAL   RECEIPTS. 


To  Prepare  a  cheap  ffortw  Sieeue, 
AH  the  rmalier  plants  should  he  expanded  under 
water,  in  a  plate,  upon  a  piece  of  writing-paper 
gunk  to  the  bottom.  In  thia  state  thej  will  asiiame 
their  nNtunil  form  and  ponition.  The  paper,  with 
the  plant  upon  it,  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
water  gently ;  and  the  plant  and  paper  afterwards 
placed  betwixt  two  or  three  sheers  of  blottinf- 
paper  and  pressed  with  a  book  or  flat  board.  It 
is  then  to  be  laid  up  in  a  qaire  of  blotting-paper, 
under  pressure,  for  a  day  or  two,  when,  if  dry,  it 
may  be  placed  permanently  npon  writing-paper. 


To  muie  AHiJUtial  Red  Coral  Bmnehee, /or  the 
EmMlithment  of  Orottoet, 
Take  clear  rosin,  dissolve  it  in  a  brass  pan ;  to 
•rery  ounce  of  which  add  2  drs.  of  the  finest  rer- 
milion;    when  stirred  well  together,  choose  the 
twigs  and  branches,  peeled  and  dried,  then  take  a 
pencil  and  paint  the  branches  all  over  whilst  the 
oomposition  is  warm;  afterwards  shape  them  in 
imitation  of  natural  coral.     This  done,  hold  the 
branches  over  a  gentle  ooal  fire,  till  all  is  smooth 
and  even  as  if  polished.     In  the  same  manner 
white  coral  m«y  be  prepared  with  white-lead,  and 
black  coral,  with  lampblack.     A  grotto  may  be 
built,  with  little  expense,  of  glass,  cinders,  peb- 
bles, pieces  of  large  flint,  shells,  moss,  stones, 
counterfeit  coral,  pieces  of  chalk,  all  bound  or 
cemented    together    with    the    above    described 
MmenL 

To  Prevent  Gold  Feet  at  Night, 
Draw  off  the  stocking,  jast  before  undressing, 
»nd  rub  the  ankles  and  feet  with  the  hand  as  hard 
as  can  be  borne  for  5  or  10  minutes.  This  will 
diS'use  a  pleasurable  glow,  and  those  who  do  so 
will  never  have  to  complain  of  cold  feet  in  bed. 
Frequent  washing  and  rubbing  them  thoroughly 
dry  with  a  linen  cloth  or  flannel,  is  useful  for  the 
same  purpose. 

A  Natural  Dentifrice, 
The  common  strawberry  is  a  natural  dentifrieCy 
and  its  juice,  without  any  preparation,  dissolves 
the  tariarpous   incrustations  on   the  teeth,  and 
makes  the  breath  sweet  and  agreeable. 

Fine  Clay  ae  a  Dreeeing  for  Soree, 
Dr.  Schreber,  of  Leipsic,  recommends  the  use 
of  clay  as  the  most  "energeUc,  the  most  innocent, 
the  most  simple,  and  the  most  economical  of  pal- 
liative applications  to  surfaces  yielding  foul  and 
moist  dischiirges."    He,  moreover,  considers  that 
it  has  a  specific  action  in  accelerating  the  cure. 
Clay  softened  down  in  water,  and  freed  from  all 
gritty  particles,  is  laid,  layer  by  layer,  over  the 
affected  part  to  the  thickness  of  about  a  line.     If 
it  become  dry  and  fall  off,  fresh  layers  are  applied 
to  the  cleansed  surface.    The  irriUting  secretion 
is- rapidly  absorbed  by  the  clay,  and  the  conUot 
of  air  prevented.     The  cure  thus  goes  on  rapidly. 
This  clay-ointment  has  a  decisive  action  in  ckaea 
of  foetid  perspiration  of  the  feet  or  arm-pits.    A 
tingle  layer  applied  in  the  morning  will  destroy 
all  odor  in  the  day.     It  remains  a  long  time  sup- 
pie,  and  the  pieces  which  fall  off  in  fine  powder 
produce  no  inconvenience. 

To  Prevent  the  Effeete  of  Drinking  Cold  Liquort  in 
Warm  Weather,  or  tohen  Seated  by  Bxerdte. 
Avoid  drinking  water  whilst  warm,  or  drink  only 
A  small  quantity  at  once,  and  let  it  remain  a  short 
time  in  the  mouth  before  swallowing  it,  or  wash 
the  hands  and  face  and  rinse  the  mouth  With  cold 
water  before  drinking.  If  these  precautions  have 
been  ne^^lected,  and  the  disorder  incident  to  drink- 
Ing  cold  water  or  eating  ice  when  the  body  is 
fceated,  has  been  produced  the  first  and  in  most 


instanoet  the  only  remedy  to  be  administered  ii 
60  drops  of  laudanum  in  spirits  and  water,  or 
warm  drink  of  any  kind. 

If  this  should  fail  of  giving  relief,  the  saaw 
quantity  may  be  given  20  minutes  afterwards. 

When  laudanum  cannot  be  obtained,  rum  and 
water,  brandy  and  water,  or  even  warm  Tater 
alone,  should  be  given. 

To  Remedy  the  Effeete  of  Dram^driuking. 
Whoever  makes  the  attempt  to  abandon  spiriU 
drinking,  will  find,  from  time  to  time,  a  mokling' 
in  the  stomach,  with  a  sensation  of  sinking,  cold- 
ness  and  inexpressible  anxiety.    This  may  be  r*. 
lieved  by  taking  often  a  cupful  of  an  infusion  of 
eloyes  made  by  steeping  about  an  os.  of  them  in 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  for  6  hours,  and  then  strain- 
ing off  the  liquor,  or  from  a  teaspoon  ful  to  a  table- 
spoonful  of  elixir  of  valerianate  of  ammonia.    In 
a  state  of  permanent  languor  and  debility,  1^  os. 
of  the  cascarilla  bark  (being  also  first  bruised  in 
a  mortar),  should  be  added  to  the  infusion.     This 
niixture  taken  in  the  quantity  above  specified  3 
times  a  day  will  be  found  a  useful  strengthenor 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  when  they  have  be«n 
disordered  by  frequent  excess  and  intoxication. 
The  Portland  Powder, 
Take  of  aristolochia  rotunda,  or  birthwort  root, 
gentian  root,  tops  and  leaves,  germander,  tops  and 
loaves,  ground  pine,  tops  and  leaves,  centaury, 
tops  and  leaves.     Take  of  all  these,  well  dried, 
powdered  and  sifted  fine,  equal  weight;  mix  them 
well  together,  and  take  1  dr.  of  this  mixed  pow- 
der  every  morning,  fasting,  in  a  eup  of  wine  aai 
water,  broth,  tea,  or  an^  other  vehicle  you   Uk« 
best;  keep  fasting  li  hours  after  it;  continue  thia 
for  8  months  without  interruption,  then  diminish 
the  dose  to  J  dr.  for  3  months  longer,  then  to  ^ 
dr.  for  6  months  more,  taking  it  regularly  every 
morning  if  possible;  after  the  first  year  it  will  b« 
sufficient  to  take  i  dr.  every  other  day.    As  this 
medicine  operates  insensibly,  it  will  perhaps  tak« 
2  years  before  you  receive  any  great  benefit,  ao 
you  must  not  be  discouraged,  though  you  do  not 
perceive  at  first  any  great  amendment ;  it  works 
slowly  but  surely ;  it  does  not  confine  the  patient 
to  any  particular  diet,  so  one  lives  soberly,  and 
abstains  from  those  meats  and  liquors  that  have 
alwsys  been  aooounted  pernicious  in  the  gout,  as 
champagne,  drams,  high  sauces,  ete. 

In  rheumatism  which  is  not  habitusl,  a  few  of 
the  drachm  doses  may  do,  but  if  habitual  or  of 
long  duration,  the  powder  must  be  Uken  as  for 
the  gouL  The  remedy  requires  patience,  aa  it 
operates  but  slowly  in  both  distempers. 

Pradier^e  Cataplasm, 
•  Pradier's  remedy  for  the  gout  was  purchased  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  ;>ro  bono  publico,  for  £2500. 
Twee  of  bulm  of  Meoca,  6  dr. ;  red  bark,  1  oa.: 
saffron,  i  os. ;  sarsaparilla,  1  oi. ;  sage,  1  oa. :  reo- 
tified  spirit  of  wine,  3  lbs.  Dissolve  separately 
the  balm  of  Mecca  in  i  of  the  spirit  of  wine;  ma!- 
cerate  the  rest  of  the  substances  in  the  remainder 
for  48  hours;  filter,  and  mix  the  two  liquors  for 
use;  the  tincture  obtained  is  mixed  with  twice  or 
thrice  the  quantity  of  lime-water ;  the  bottle  must 
be  shaken  in  order  to  mix  the  precipitate  settled 
at  the  bottom  by  standing. 

Jfode  of  Application. 
The  following  it  the  mode  of  applying  the 
remedy:  A  poultice  must  be  prepared  of  linseed 
meal,  which  must  be  of  good  consistency  and 
spread  rwy  hot  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger  on  a 
napkin,  so  as  completely  to  surround  the  part  af- 
fected ;  if  it  be  required  for  both  legs,  from  the 
feet  to  the  knees,  it  wiU  take  about  3  qU.  of  lin- 
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Med  meal.  When  the  ponltice  \a  prepared,  and 
•s  hot  as  the  patient  can  hear  it,  about  2  ox.  of 
the  prepared  liqaor  mast  be  poured  equally  orer 
the  whole  of  the  •  irfaoe  of  each,  withoat  ite  being 
Imbibed ;  the  part  affected  is  then  to  be  wrapped 
vp  in  it,  and  boai  d  np  with  flannel  and  bandaeea 
to  preser/e  the  heat.  The  poultice  ia  generulj 
changed  every  24  hours,  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
twelve. 

Liebi^t  Soup  for  ItnalidM, 

Take  ^  lb.  of  newly -killed  beef  or  fowl,  ehop  it 
%ne,  add  1^  lbs.  of  distilled  water,  with  4  drops  of 
pure  muri&tie  acid,  and  34  to  67  grains  of  oommon 
s&lt,  and  stir  well  together.  After  an  hour  the 
whole  is  to  be  thrown  on  a  oonioal  hair-sieve,  and 
the  fluid  allowed  to  flow  through  without  any 
pressure.  The  first  thick  portions  which  pass 
through  are  to  be  returned  to  the  sieve,  until  the 
fluid  runs  off  quite  dear.  Half  a  lb.  of  distilled 
water  is  to  be  poured,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  on 
the  flesh  residue  in  the  sieve.  There  will  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way  about  1  lb.  of  fluid  (cold  extract 
of  flesh),  of  a  red  color,  and  having  a  pleasant 
taste  of  soup.  The  invalid  is  allowed  to  take  it 
•old,  a  cupful  at  a  time,  at  pleasure.  It  must  not 
be  heated,  as  it  becomes  muddy  by  heat,  and  de- 
posits a  thick  ooagulum  of  albumen  and  coloring 
matter  of  blood.  In  soup  prepared  in  the  usu^ 
way  by  boiling,  all  those  constituents  of  flesh  are 
wanting  which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
blood  albumen ;  and  the  yolk  of  egg,  which  is 
added,  is  poor  in  those  substances,  for  it  contains 
in  all  82^  per  cent,  of  water  and  fat,  and  only  17i 
per  cent  of  a  substance,  the  same  or  very  similar 
to  albumen  of  egg.  But  whether  it  is  equal  in  its 
power  of  nutrition  to  the  albumen  of  flesh,  is  at 
least  doubtful  from  the  experiments  of  Magendie. 
Besides  the  albumen  of  flesh,  the  new  soup  con- 
tains a  certain  quantity  of  coloring  matter  of 
blood,  and  with  it  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the 
necessary  iron  for  the  formation  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles, and  finally,  the  muriatic  acid  to  assist  di- 
gestion. A  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  this  soup 
in  summer  is  its  liability  to  change  in  warm 
weather.  It  enters  into  fermentation  like  sugar 
with  yeast,  but  without  acquiring  a  bad  odof. 
What  may  be  the  substance  which  gives  rise  to 
this  fermentation  ia  a  question  well  worthy  of 
being  investigated.  The  extraction  of  the  flesh 
must  consequently  be  made  with  very  cold  water, 
and  in  a  cool  place.  Iced  water,  and  external 
cooling  with  ice,  completely  removes  this  difficulty. 
But  the  most  important  point  to  be  attended  to  is 
to  employ  meat  quite  recently  killed,  and  not  sev- 
eral days  old.  The  soup  has  been  suceessfally 
emploj'ed  in  low  fevers  and  the  summer-complaint 
of  children. 

Xt«6f j^«  ^otfj)  for  Children, 

With  that  remarkable  estimation  of  the  great- 
Bess  of  small  things  which  is  the  most  valuable  of 
his  many  high  intellectual  qualities,  and  with  a 
tender  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  small 
people.  Baron  Liebig  devotes  a  special  article  in 
an  English  scientific  periodical  to  the  description 
of  a  new  diet  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  most 
fitting  substitute  for  the  natural  nutriment  of  chil- 
dren  robbed  of  their  mother'a  milk.  It  is  well 
known  the  cow's  milk  does  not  adequately  repre- 
sent the  milk  of  a  healthy  woman,  and  when 
wheaten  fiour  is  added,  aa  it  commonly  is,  Liebig 
points  out  that,  although  that  starch  be  not  un- 
fitting for  the  nourishment  of  infants,  the  change 
of  it  into  sugar  in  the  stomach  during  digestion 
imposes  an  unnecessary  labor  on  the  organisa- 
tioc,  which  win  be  spared  it  if  the  starch  be 
•haiigod  into  the  soluble  forms  of  ingar  and  dex- 


trine. This  he  effects  by  adding  tc  the  wheaten 
flour  a  certain  quantity  of  malt.  As  wheaten  flour 
and  malt  flour  contain  less  alkali  than  woman's 
milk  he  supplies  this  when  preparing  the  soup. 
This  soup  may  be  shortly  prepared,  as  follows: 
**  Half  an  ot.  of  wheaten  flour  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  malt  flour;  7k  grs.  of  bicarbomite  of  potash 
and  1  OS.  of  water  are  to  be  well  mixed ;  5  oz.  of 
cow's  milk  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
put  on  a  gentle  fire;  when  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken  it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  stirred  during 
6  minutes,  heated  and  stirred  again  till  it  becomes 
fluid,  and  finally  made  to  boiL  After  the  separa. 
tion  of  the  bran  by  s  sieve  it  is  ready  for  use.  By 
boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes  it  loses  all  taste  of  the 
flour."  The  immediate  inducement  for  Baron 
Liebig  making  this  soup  arose  fnim  the  fact  that 
one  of  his  grandchildren  could  not  be  suckled  by 
its  mother,  and  that  another  required,  besides  his 
mother's  milk,  a  more  concentrated  food.  Jhe 
soup  proved  an  excellent  food  —  the  children 
thrived  on  it.  Baron  Liebig  has  himself  uoed  this 
soup  with  tea  as  a  breakfast,  and  a  most  thor- 
oughly nutritious  meal  it  must  be.  The  tempera- 
ture before  boiling  should  not  exceed  148°  Fahr. 

To  Write  for  the  Uee  of  the  Blind, 

Let  an  iron  pen  be  used,  the  point  of  which  ia 
not  split.  Blind  persons  writing  without  ink,  and 
pressing  on  a  strong  paper,  will  produce  charac- 
ters in  relief,  which  they  can  immediately  read  by 
passing  their  fingers  over  the  projecting  charac- 
ters on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper,  in  the  con- 
trary direction. 

On  the  Honing  and  Stropping  of  a  Razor, 

Let  the  hone  be  seldom  and  but  sparingly  ra- 
sorted  to,  and  never,  unless  by  frequent  and  re- 
peated stropping  the  edge  of  the  razor  is  entirely 
destroyed ;  use  the  best  pale  oil,  and  be  careful 
to  preserve  the  hone  clean  and  free  from  dust 
Previously  to  the  operation  of  shaving,  it  will  bo 
found  of  service,  particularly  to  those  who  have  a 
strong  beard  and  a  tender  skin,  to  wash  the  face 
well  with  soap  and  water,  and  the  more  time  is 
spent  in  lathering  and  moistening  the  beard,  the 
easier  Will  the  process  of  shaving  become.  Dip 
the  rator  in  hot  water  before  applying  it  to  the 
face ;  use  the  blade  nearly  flat,  always  taking  earo 
to  give  it  a  cutting  instead  of  a  scraping  direc- 
tion. Strop  the  rasor  immediately  after  using  it^ 
for  the  purpose  of  effectually  removing  any  mois- 
ture that  may  remain  upon  the  edge,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  employ  a  common  strop,  as  the  compo- 
sition with  which  they  are  covered  is  invariably 
of  a  very  inferior  quidity,  and  injurious  to  a  ra- 
sor. '  The  strop  should  always  be  of  the  best 
manufacture,  and  when  the  composition  is  worn 
off  it  will  be  found  narticularly  useful  to  rub  it 
over,  lightly,  with  a  little  clean  tallow,  and  then 
put  upon  it  the  top  part  of  the  snuff  of  a  candle^ 
which,  being  a  fine  power,  will  admirably  supply 
the  place  of  the  best  composition  ever  used  for 
the  purpose.  Another  excellent  mode  of  renova- 
ting a  razor-strop  is  by  rubbing  it  well  with  pew- 
ter, and  impregnating  the  leather  with  the  finest 
metallic  particles. 

PoMte  for  Sharpening  Jiaxore, 

Take  oxide  of  tin  levigated,  vulgarly  termed 
prepared  putty,  1  os. ;  saturated  solution  of  oxalio 
aoia,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  paste.  This 
composition  ia  to  be  rubbed  over  the  strop,  and 
when  dry  a  little  water  may  be  added.  The  oxa- 
lic acid  having  a  great  attachment  for  iron,  a  littla 
friction  with  this  powdor  gives  a  fine  edge  to  tha 
rasor. 
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BANOEBS  AND  EMERGENCIES. 


Bor§e9  Pulling  at  the  Baiter. 
Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  curing 
this  bad  habit,  but  a  simple  and  effective  one  is  to 
discard  the  common  halter,  and  get  a  broad,  strunj; 
leather  strap  to  bnokle  around  the  neck  for  a  few 
inches  below  the  cars.  A  horse  may  pull  at  this, 
bat  will  soon  give  it  ap. 

To  Beeape  from  or  Oo  into  a  Houae  on  Fire. 

Creep  or  crawl  with  your  face  near  the  ground, 
and  although  the  room  t>e  full  of  smoke  to  suffoca- 
tion, yet  near  the  floor  the  air  is  pure,  and  may  be 
breathed  with  safety.  The  best  escape  from  upper 
windows  is  a  knotted  rope,  but  if  a  leap  is  una- 
Toidable,  then  a  bed  should  be  thrown  out  first,  or 
beds  be  placed  by  those  outside  for  the  purpose. 

To  Bring  Hortee  out  of  a  Stable  on  Fire, 

Throw  the  harness  or  saddles  to  which  they  may 
have  been  accustomed,  over  the  backs  of  the  horses 
in  this  predicament,  and  they  will  come  out  of  the 
stable  as  tractably  as  usual. 

Sow  to  know  whether  a  Horee  hat  a  Strong  and 
Good  Eyet  or  a  Weak  Eye,  and  likely  to  go  Blind, 

People  generally  turn  a  horse's  head  to  a  bright 
tight  to  examine  his  eyes.  You  can  know  very 
little  by  this  method  what  sort  of  an  eye  the  horse 
has,  unless  it  be  a  very  defective  one.  You  must 
examine  the  eye  first,  when  the  horse  stands  with 
his  head  to  the  manger.  Look  carefully  at  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  in  a  horse ;  it  is  of  ui  oblong 
form ;  carry  the  site  of  the  pupil  in  your  mind, 
and  turn  the  horse  about,  bring  him  to  a  bright 
light,  and  if  in  the  bright  light  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  contracts  and  appears  much  smaller  than  it 
was  in  the  darker  light,  then  you  may  be  sure  the 
horse  has  a  strong,  good  eye,  but,  provided  the 
pupil  remains  nearly  of  the  same  sise  as  it  ap> 
pea  red  in  the  darker  light,  the  horse  has  a  weak 
eye,  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  There 
are  contracting  and  dilating  muscles  in  the  eye, 
which  will  plainly  show  you  in  what  state  the  eye 
is,  whether  it  be  a  strong  or  a  weak  one. 

Bow  to  Catch  Wood'pigeone, 

Wood -pigeons  are  very  easily  caught  in  hard 
weather,  particularly  when  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
You  have  but  to  sweep  the  snow  on  one  side  for 
about  a  doien  yards  long  and  about  3  feet  broad. 
Lay  about  20  small  eel-hooks,  fastened  by  a  peg 
into  the  ground,  and  with  a  small  bean  on  each ; 
be  sure  you  put  the  point  of  the  hook  only  through 
the  top  of  the  bean  and  the  barb  standing  quite 
out  on  the  side,  otherwise  if  the  hook  be  totally 
buried  in  the  bean,  when  the  bird  struggles  he  will 
pull  the  hook  out  of  his  throat. 

I  think  as  good  a  way  as  any  is  to  punch  2  or  3 
holes  in  horse-beans  with  an  iron  bodkin,  and 
then  boil  them  in  some  common  gin  ;  many  will 
be  so  drunk  that  they  cannot  fly  up ;  others  will 
perch  on  the  adjacent  trees;  watch  them,  and  you 
will  see  them  tumble  down. 

Bow  to  Catch  Wild-fowl, 

If  you  have  a  large  pond  or  lake  frequented  by 
wild-fowl,  in  the  shallow  water,  about  1  ft.  deep, 
where  you  observe  them  feed,  lay  a  few  rabbit- 
traps,  with  a  few  beans  on  the  bridge  of  the  trap, 
under  the  water.  This  is  a  sure  method  of  catch- 
ing them.  Where  the  water  is  about  2  ft.  deep, 
put  a  stick  in  about  1  foot  above  the  water ;  eut  a 
slit  at  the  top  of  the  stick;  tie  a  strong  piece  of 
pack-thread  round  a  brick-bat,  or  to  a  large  stone ; 
Jet  the  string,  after  having  tied  it  round  the  stone, 
be  about  a  foot  longer ;  to  the  other  end  fasten  a 
small  eel-hook,  baited  with  a  piece  of  bullock's 
lights,  sheep's  paunch,  or  a  horse-bean ;  then  about 
8  or  4  in.  from  the  brick-bat  fasten  a  stick  nearly 


as  big  as  your  little  finger  and  abont  4  in.  long^ 
tying  the  string  with  a  single  knot  exactly  to  tfaa 
centre  of  the  stick ;  then  place  that  part  of  the 
string  which  Is  between  the  brick-bat  and  ih« 
short  stick  into  the  notch  at  the  top  of  the  long 
Slick  which  is  stuck  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 
The  short  stick  will  prevent  the  weight  of  the 
brick-0kt  Arom  drawing  the  string  through  tha 
notch,  and  the  hook  will  hang  a  few  inches  from  the 
water  and  the  brick- bat  hang  fast  by  the  notch  in 
the  top  of  the  stick.  When  the  water-fowl  takes 
the  baited  hook  he  pulls  the  stick  and  the  brick- 
bat, and  the  latter  pulls  him  under  water  and 
drowns  him. 

Aeeietanee  to  a  Pereon  in  Danger  of  Drowning. 

If  the  spectator  is  unable  to  swim,  and  can  make 
the  sufferer  hear,  he  ought  to  direct  him  to  keep 
his  hands  and  arms  under  water  until  ajtsistanee 
comes;  in  the  mean  time  throw  towards  htm  a 
rope,  a  pole,  or  any  thing  that  may  help  to  bring 
him  ashore,  or  on  board;  he  will  eagerly  seise 
whatever  is  placed  within  his  reach ;  thus  he  may, 
perhaps,  be  rescued  from  his  perilous  situation. 

But  this  desirable  object  appears  attainable  by 
the  proper  use  of  a  man's  hat  and  pocket  handker* 
ehief,  which,  being  all  the  apparatus  necessary,  b 
to  be  used  thus:  Spread  the  handkerchief  on  tha 
ground,  or  deck,  and  place  a  stiff  hat,  with  the  brim 
downwards,  on  the  middle  of  it ;  then  tie  the  hand- 
kerchief round  the  hat,  like  a  bundle,  keeping  tha 
knots  as  near  the  centre  of  the  crown  as  possible. 
Now,  by  seising  the  knots  in  one  hand«  and  keep- 
ing the  opening  of  'the  hat  upwards,  a  person 
without  knowing  how  to  swim,  may  fearlecalj 
plunge  into  the  water,  with  whatever  may  be  necea- 
sary  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature. 

The  best  manner  in  which  an  expert  swimmer 
can  lay  hold  of  a  person  he  wishes  to  save  from 
sinking,  is  to  grasp  his  arm  firmly  between  tlia 
shoulder  and  the  elbow;  this  will  prevent  him 
from  clasping  the  swimmer  in  his  arms,  and  thus 
forcing  him  under  water,  and,  perhaps,  eauaing 
him  to  sink  with  him. 

To  Eetimate  the  Dietanee  of  a  Thunder-eloud^ 
Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1120  feet  per  second. 
Count  the  number  of  seconds  between  the  fiash 
and  the  thunder,  and  multiply  by  1120.  By  thia 
means  the  distance  of  a  cannon  or  blast  of  rocks 
may  also  be  estimated.  The  pulse  of  a  healthy 
adult  beats  about  70  times  a  mmuta. 

ToEeeape  the  Effeete  of  Lightning, 
When  persons  happen  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
thunder-storm,  although  they  may  not  be  terrified 
by  the  lightning,  yet  they  natarally  wish  for 
shelter  from  the  rain  which  usually  attends  it; 
and,  therefore,  if  no  house  be  at  hand,  generally 
take  refuge  under  the  nearest  tree  they  can  find. 
But  in  doing  this,  they  unknowingly  expose  them- 
selves to  a  double  danger;  first,  beeanse  their 
clothes  being  thus  kept  dry,  their  bodies  are  ren- 
dered more  liable  to  injury  —  the  lightning  often 
passing  harmless  over  a  body  whose  surfaoe  is  wet; 
and  secondly,  because  a  tree,  or  any  elevated  ob- 
ject, instead  of  warding  off,  serves  to  attract  and 
conduct  the  lightning,  whieh,  in  its  passage  to  tha 
ground,  frequently  rends  the  trunks  or  branches, 
and  kills  any  person  or  animal  who  happens  to 
be  close  to  it  at  the  time.  Instead  of  seeking  pro- 
tection, then,  by  retiring  ander  the  shelter  of  a 
tree,  hay- stack,  pillar,  wall,  ar  hedge,  the  person 
should  eitlicr  pursue  his  way  to  the  nearest  house^ 
or  get  to  a  part  of  the  road  or  Add  which  has  no 
high  object  that  can  draw  the  lightning  towards 
it,  and  remain  there  until  the  storm  has  subsided* 
It  is  partionlarly  dangarou  to  stand  near '. 
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flp<mta,  iron  gates,  or  palisado«s,  at  snefa  Uidm  ; 
metalfl  of  all  kinds  having  lo  strong  an  attraction 
for  lightning,  as  frequently  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
course  which  it  would  otherwise  have  uken. 

When  In  a  hunse,  avoid  sitting  or  standing  near 
the  window,  dcor,  or  walls,  during  a  thunder- 
storm. The  ne  irer  a  person  is  to  the  middle  of  a 
room  the  better. 

Meant  of  Rutoring  Perwnt  who  kavt  6««n 
Famithed, 

In  onr  attempts  to  recover  those  who  have  suf- 
fered under  the  calamities  of  faminef  great  oir- 
eumspection  is  required.  Warmth,  eurdials,  and 
food,  are  the  means  to  be  employed :  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  may  prove  too  powerful  in  their 
operation,  if  not  administered  with  caution  and 
judgment.  For  the  body,  by  long  fasting,  is  re- 
duc^  to  a  state  of  more  than  infantile  debility ; 
the  minuter  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  other 
organs,  collapse  for  want  of  food  to  distend  them ; 
the  stomach  and  Intestines  shrink  in  their  capa* 
city;  and  the  heart  languidly  vibrates,  having 
■caroely  sufficient  energy  to  propel  the  scanty  cur- 
rent of  biood.  Under  such  circumstanees  a  pro- 
per application  of  heat  seems  an  essential  measure, 
and  may  be  effeoted,  by  placing  on  each  side,  a 
healthy  man  in  contact  with  the  patent.  Pedi- 
Invla,  or  fomentation  of  the  feet,  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage. 

The  temperature  of  these  should  be  lower  than 
that  of  the  human  body,  and  gradually  increased 
aocordtng  to  the  effects  of  their  stimulus.  New 
milk,  weak  broth,  or  water-gruel,  ought  to  be 
employed,  both  for  the  one  and  the  other;  as 
nourishment  may  be  eonveydd  into  the  system 
this  way,  by  passages,  properly  the  most  pervious 
in  a  state  of  fasting,  if  not  too  long  protracted. 

It  appears  safer  to  advise  the  administration  of 
oordials  in  very  small  doses,  and,  at  first,  consider- 
ably diluted  with  either  wine  or  spirits;  but  slen- 
der wine  whey  will  very  well  answer  this  purpose, 
and  afford,  at  the  same  time,  an  easy  and  pleasant 
nourishment.  When  the  stomach  has  been  a  liitle 
strengthened,  an  egg  may  be  mixed  with  the  whey, 
or  administered  under  some  other  agreeable  form. 
The  yolk  of  one  was,  to  Comaro,  sufficient  for  a 
meal ;  and  the  narrative  of  that  noble  Venetian, 
in  whom  a  fever  was  ezeited  by  the  addition  of 
only  two  oonoes  of  food  to  his  daily  allowance, 
shows,  that  the  return  to  a  full  diet  should  be 
conducted  with  great  caution,  and  by  very  slow 
ffradations. 

WeUh  MahhiL 

Cut  your  cheese  into  small  slips,  if  soft ;  if  hard, 
grate  it  down.  Have  ready  a  spirit-of-wine  lamp, 
etc.,  and  dMp  block-tin  dish ;  put  in  the  cheese 
with  a  lump  of  butter,  and  set  it  over  the  lamp. 
Have  ready  the  yolk  of  an  egg  whipped,  with  half 
a  glass  of  Madeira,  and  as  much  ale  or  beer;  stir 
your  cheese  when  melted,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  butter,  then  add  gradually  the 
^g  and  wine,  keep  stirring  till  it  forms  a  smooth 
nass.  Season  with  Cayenne  and  grated  nntmeg. 
To  be  eaten  with  a  thin  hot  toast 

Impromptu  Chofing  JKtk. 

It  often  happens  that  in  travelling,  the  mate- 
ilals  for  a  rabbit  may  be  had  when  there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  house  the  gourmand  can  eat  In  this 
ease,  if  there  is  no  bluer,  or  chafing  dish,  an  ex- 
oellent  substitute  is  formed  in  a  moment  by  two 
aonp  plates,  sey  arated  from  each  other  by  pieces 
of  a  bottle-eork  placed  on  the  rim  of  the  lower 
one,  which  should  contain  any  kind  of  spit  Its. 
Put  your  cheese  into  the  top  one,  fire  the  spirits 
with  a  slip  of  paper,  and  set  your  rabbit  on  the 


corks. ;  it  answers  as  well  as  the  most  ezpenslTa 
heater  in  Christendom. 


DIALYSIS 
Is  the  term  applied  by  Professor  Graham  to  a  pro- 
cess devised  by  him  for  separating  bodies  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  tendency  to  form  crystals  or  to 
remain  in  the  amorphous  or  glue-like  condition. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  bodies  have  a  ten- 
dency to  ciystallixe,  such  as  salt,  sugar  and  alum ; 
others,  as  albumen  (white  of  egg),  glue  and  the 
like  are  never  known  to  assume  the  cryptallina 
form.  Professor  Qraham  has  found  that  if  a  mix- 
ture of  the  former,  which  he  terms  erynioUloitUf 
with  the  latter  {ctdloidt),  be  placed  in  a  vessel  hav- 
ing its  sides  or  bottom  constructed  of  animal  mem- 
brane or  parchment  paper  (page  43 A)  and  floated 
or  immersed  in  water,  the  crystalloid  will  pass 
through  into  the  surrounding  liquid,  while  the 
colloid  will  remain.  This  is  not  an  action  analo- 
gous to  ordinary  filtration,  for  the  membrane  ii 
water-proof,  but  is  of  a  more  complex  nature. 

The  dialyier  of  Professor  Graham  consists  of  a 
hoop  of  wood  having  its  bottom  made  of  pareh- 
ment-paper ;  it  resembles.  In  fact  an  ordinary  tam- 
bourine. This  is  fioated  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
and  the  mixture  is  poured  into  it  After  a  time 
the  liquid  gives  on  evaporation  the  crystalloid,  salt, 
for  instance,  while  the  colloid,  jelly,  for  instanoe^ 
remains  within  the  dialyser. 

Among  the  results  of  investigation  with  this  ap- 
paratus have  been  the  discovery  of  silica  (sand, 
rock-crystal)  iiv  a  soluble  form  (page  434)  and  the 
separation  of  crystalline  poisons  from  organic  mat- 
ters in  the  stomach  after  death ;  many  othen  will 
be  found  in  the  recent  scientific  journals. 

Utilization  of  Brine. 
Mr.  A.  Whitelaw  has  proposed  to  use  the  proceif 
of  dialysis  for  obtaining  the  large  amount  of  nu- 
tritions matter  which  exists  in  the  brine  of  salted 
meats,  and  which  is  usually  thrown  away.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  W.,  2  galls,  of  brine  yield  1  lb.  of 
solid  extract,  which  makes  a  palatable  and  nutri- 
cious  soup.  It  is  only  necessary  to  enclose  the 
brine  in  bags  of  animal  membrane,  and  immerse 
them  in  water ;  the  salt  passes  through,  and  the 
albuminous  and  extractive  matters  remain. 

To  Fr^eken  Salt  MeaU 

Another  applioab^n  of  dialysis  is  that  of  ren- 
dering salt  meat  more  juicy,  tender  and  digesti- 
ble. The  meat  is  placed  in  a  bag  of  un tanned 
skin,  which  is  nearly  filled  with  brine  from  the 
beef-barrel.  This  is  placed  in  sea-water  for  sev- 
eral days,  when  the  brine,  having  lost  its  salt  by 
dialysis,  becomes  reduced  in  strength  to  that  of 
sea-water.  The  beef,  which  had  been  contracted 
by  the  action  of  the  salt,  gives  up  its  salt  to  the 
brine  in  the  bag,  swells  and  absorbs  part  of  the 
juice  which  it  hi^  given  out  to  the  brine.  In  thia 
way  no  loss  is  sustained  by  steeping,  and  the  brine 
left  in  the  bags,  after  a  nightly  dialysis,  may  be 
used  for  soup. 

Thoroughly  salted  meat  without  bone  gradually 
takes  up  nearly  i  of  its  weight  of  juices  from  the 
brine.  It  becomes  then  somewhat  like  ftvsh  meat, 
and  may  be  cooked  in  a  rariety  of  ways  which  are 
inadmissible  for  salt  meat 


BIDING. 
Sitting  a  Norte. 
The  body  of  the  rider  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
of  which  two  are  movable  and  one  immovable; 
one  of  the  first  consists  of  all  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  down  to  the  waist,  the  other  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  legs,  from  the  knee  down ;  the  immov- 
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able  portion  is  from  the  waiat  to  the  knees.  The 
rider  should  sit  square  on  the  middle  of  the  smd- 
dle,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  presenting  a  free 
and  unooiistraiiied  appearance,  tlie  chest  not  much 
thrown  forward,  the  ribs  resting  freely  on  the  hips, 
the  waist  and  loins  not  stiffenod,  and  thug  not  ex- 
posed to  tension  or  eflurt  from  the  motions  of  the 
horse;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  should  lean 
alightly  to  the  rear,  rather  than  forward;  the 
thighs,  inclining  a  little  forward,  lie  fiat  and  firmly 
on  the  saddle,  covering  the  surcingle,  of  which  only 
a  small  part  behind  the  knee,  should  be  seen ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  hanging  vertically  from  the 
knees,  touches  the  horse,  but  without, the  slightest 
pressure;  the  toes  are  pumted  up  without  oon- 
•traint,  and  on  the  same  line  with  the  knees,  for  if 
the  toes  are  turned  outward  it  not  only  oaases  the 
horse  to  be  unnecessarily  pricked  by  the  spun  (if 
worn),  but  the  firmness  of  the  seat  is  lost;  the  heels 
•hould  be  seven-eighths  of  an  inoh  below  the  toes, 
and  the  stirrups  so  adjusted  that  when  the  rider 
raises  himself  on  them,  there  may  be  the  breadth 
of  4  fingers  between  the  crotch  and  the  saddle ;  to 
make  this  adjustment,  when  the  rider  has  acquired 
a  firm  and  correct  seat  he  should,  without  chang- 
ing that  seat,  push  the  bottom  of  the  stirrup  to 
the  hollow  of  the  foot,  and  then,  with  the  foot  hori- 
■ontal,  feel  a  slight  support  f^om  the  stirrup ;  when 
this  is  aocomplished  he  replaces  the  foot  property 
in  the  stirrup,  and  the  heel  will  then  be  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inoh  below  the  toes. 

To  give  the  rider  a  oorreot  seat,  the  initmctor, 
having  caused  him  to  mount,  seises  the  lower  part 
of  his  leg,  and  stretches  it  straight  toward  the 
fore- quarters  of  the  horse,  so  as  to  bring  the  but- 
tocks of  the  rider  square  on  the  saddle;  then, 
resting  one  hand  on  the  man's  knee,  he  seises  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  with  the  other,  and  carries 
back  the  thigh  and  knee  so  as  to  bring  the  crotch 
square  on  the  saddle,  the  thighs  covering  the  sur- 
single,  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  from  the  knee 
down,  also  over  the  surcingle^  and  sees  that  the 
rider  does  not  sit  too  much  on  his  crotch,  but  has 
his  buttocks  well  under  him.  He  then  explains  to 
the  rider  that  the  firmness  of  the  seat  consists  in 
this :  that  the  rider  grasps  the  horse  with  his  legs ; 
that  both  thighs  press  equally  upon  the  saddle,  in 
conformity  with  the  movements  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  general  movements  of  the  body  and  thighs 
must  conform  to  those  of  the  horse.  He  should 
be  taught,  too,  how  to  hold  the  feet,  without  al- 
lowing him  to  place  them  in  the  stirrups,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  for  a  good  seat. 

Dovgk-nui9, 
Take  two  deep  dishes,  and  sift }  of  a  pound  of 
flour  into  each.  Make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  them,  and  pour  in  a  wineglassful  of  the  best 
krewer's  yeast ;  mix  the  flour  gradually  into  it, 
netting  it  with  lukewarm  water ;  cover  it,  and  set 
it  by  the  fire  to  raise  for  two  hours.  In  the  mean* 
time,  out  up  5  os.  of  butter  into  the  other  dish  of 
flour,  and  rub  it  fine  with  your  hands ;  add  i  lb. 
of  powdered  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  tablespoonful  of  rose- 
water,  and  ^  pint  of  milk.  Beat  3  eggs  very 
light,  and  stir  them  hard  into  the  mixture.  Then, 
when  the  sponge  is  perfectly  light,  add  it  to  the 
other  ingredients,  mixing  them  all  thoroughly 
with  a  knife.  Cover  it,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  for 
another  hour.  When  it  is  quite  light,  flour  your 
paste-board,  turn  out  the  lump  of  dough,  and  out 
It  into  thick  diamond  or  round  shape  cakes.  If 
you  find  the  dough  so  soft  as  to  be  unmanagabl^ 
mix  in  a  little  more  flour.  Have  ready  a  skillet 
of  boiling  lard,  pat  the  dough  nuts  into  it,  and 
trj  them  brown. 


Omllert, 

One  and  a  half  lbs.  of  flour,  5  eggs,  |  of  a  Ib^ 
of  sugar,  6  ot.  of  butter,  1  teaspoonful  of  einna* 
mon  and  nutmeg  mixed,  1  wineglassful  of  rose- 
water,  1  tablespoonful  of  saleratna  Rub  the  bat- 
ter, sugar,  and  flour  together,  add  the  spice,  rose- 
water,  and  saleratus.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light* 
mix  all  into  a  dough,  knead  it  well,  and  roll  it 
out  an  inoh  thiok.  Cot  it  into  slips,  twist  them 
into  various  forms,  fry  in  hot  ii»d  until  they  are 
of  a  light  brown.  When  cold,  sift  sugar  orer 
them. 

How  to  make  Otto  of  Botea, 

Gather  the  leaves  of  the  hundred-leaved  roM 
{ro9a  eenti/olia),  put  them  in  a  large  jar  or  eaak, 
with  just  snffieient  water  to  cover  them ;  then  pat 
the  vessel  to  stand  in  the  sun,  and  in  about  a 
week  afterward  the  otto  (a  butyraeeous  oil)  will 
form  a  scum  on  the  sarfaoe,  which  should  be  re- 
moved by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  cotton. 

How  to  Keep  Freeh  Fiek. 

Draw  the  flsh  and  remove  the  gills,  then  insert 
a  piece  of  charcoal  in  their  mouths,  and  two  or 
three  pieoes  in  their  bellies.  If  they  are  to  be 
conveyed  any  distance,  wrap  each  fish  separatelj 
in  paper  and  place  them  in  a  box.  Fish  thus  pre- 
served will  keep  fresh  for  several  days. 

To  Vamiek  Artidee  of  Iron  and  SteeL 

Dissolve  10  parts  clear  grains  of  mastio,  5  porta 
oamphor,  15  grs.  sandarac,  and  6  parts  elemi,  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  apply  thif 
varnish  without  heat  The  articles  will  not  only 
be  preserved  from  rust,  but  the  varnish  will  re- 
tain its  transparency,  and  the  metalUo  brillianej 
of  the  articles  will  not  be  impaired. 

To  Keep  Water  Pure  in  Iron  Kettiee, 

Keep  an  oyster-shell  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle^ 
this  will  prevent  the  iron  from  rusting  and  keep 
the  water  elear. 

To  Waek  FlanneU, 

Wash  first  in  warm  soap-sads  and  rinse  them 
in  warm  water,  having  the  water  neither  too  taol 
nor  too  cold. 

Pkaraoh'e  Serpenfe  Bgffe, 

These  are  little  cones  of  vulphoeyanide  of  mer- 
enry,  which,  when  lighted,  g^ve  forth  a  long,  ser- 
pent-like, yellowish -brown  body. 

Prepare  nitrate  of  meroury  by  dissolving  red 
precipitate  in  strong  nitric  acid  as  long  as  it  is 
taken  up.  Prepare  also  solphooyanide  of  ammo- 
nium by  mixing  one  volume  of  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, four  of  strong  solution  oi  ammonia,  and  fonr 
of  alcohoL  This  mixtnre  it  to  be  frequentlj 
shaken.  In  the  course  of  aboat  3  hours  the  bisul- 
phide will  have  dissolved,  forming  a  deep  red  solu- 
tion. Boil  this  until  the  red  eolor  disappears  and 
the  solution  becomes  of  a  light  yellow  oolor.  This 
is  to  be  evaporated  at  about  %0^  Fahr.  until  it 
orystallises.  Add  little  by  little  the  sulphooyanide 
to  the  meroury  solution.  The  sulphooyanide  of 
mercury  will  preoipitate;  the  snpematent  liquid 
may  be  poured  oflT,  and  the  mass  made  into  oonee 
about  half  an  inoh  in  height.  The  powder  of  tha 
sulphooyanide  is  very  irritating  to  the  air  pas- 
sages, and  the  vapors  Arom  tha  burning  oonea 
should  be  avoided  as  mueh  as  possible.  To  ignite^ 
set  them  on  a  plate  or  the  like,  and  light  them 
at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  result  is  oertaanlj 
most  remarkable ;  the  fieiy  vapoi%  winding  and 
twisting  in  the  strangest  fashion,  render  then 
objects  of  cariosity  and  astonishment  to  all  who 
witness  their  psrformaiioa. 
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DBCALCOMANIA, 

Or  the  Art  of  OrnamentiDg  China,  Glass,  Earth- 
•nirare,  Wooden  ware.  Fancy  Boxes,  Ivory,  and 
Pf»per  Maoh^  Goods,  Japannedware,  Binding  of 
Books,  Fans,  Leather  Work,  etc,  etc 

J}ireetwtu. — Cover  the  picture  entirely  (taking 
eare  not  to  go  beyond  the  outlines)  with  a  slight 
•oat  of  fixing  varnish ;  then  pat  the  picture  on 
the  object  to  be  ornamented,  being  careful  to  place 
it  properly  at  onoe,  in  order  not  to  spoil  it  by 
n;  iving.  The  varnish  newly  applied  being  too 
liquid,  the  picture  should  be  left  to  dry  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  and  placed  on  the  object  to  be  oma- 
menU^d,  when  just  damp  enough  to  be  still  adher- 
ent; ihis  done,  cover  the  back  of  the  picture  with 
a  piece  of  doth  steeped  in  water,  then,  by  means 
of  a  kn  ife  or  pen-holder,  rub  it  all  over,  so  as  to 
fix  everj  oart  of  it;  then  remove  the  piece  of  cloth 
ftnd  rinse  ^he  paper  with  a  paint-bn\j9h  steeped  in 
water;  at  ^he  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  paper  will 
oome  off,,  lowing  tbo  painting  transferred. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  piece  of  cloth,  with- 
out being  too  wet,  should  be  sufficiently  so  for  the 
paper  to  be  entirely  saturated.  The  picture  must 
now  be  washed  with  a  wet  paint-brush,  and  dried 
Tery  lightly  with  soine  blotting  paper.  The  orna- 
mented article  shouli,  after  this,  be  put  near  the 
■tove  or  any  other  varm  place,  to  make  it  dry 
well  and  to  improve  i  he  adhesiveness  of  the  pic- 
tares.  The  polishing  varnish  should  not  be  ap- 
plied until  the  next  day,  keeping  the  pictures  in 
the  meantime  carefully  out  of  the  dust.  The  lat- 
ter varnish  should  be  put  on  as  lightly  as  possible. 
If  dark-colored  objects  are  to  be  ornamented, 
guoh  as  bindings  of  books,  Russian  leather,  leather 
bags,  Ae.f  the  picture  must  first  be  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  white  lead  and  turpentine,  following 
tile  outlines  of  the  design  and  covering  it  entirely. 
When  this  coat  is  perfectly  dry,  proceed  according 
to  the  above  instructions. 

To  print  on  silk,  paper,  or  materials  that  cannot 
bear  washing  after  the  process,  proceed  as  follows : 
Cover  the  picture  entirely  with  a  light  coat  of  fix- 
ing varnish  and  let  it  dry  for  an  hoar  or  two ; 
^en  pats  a  sponge,  lightly  damped,  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  take  away 
the  composition  which  is  on  it  in  the  blank  parts, 
and  which  oft«n  cleans  the  material. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  re- varnish  the  picture, 
and  transfer  it  on  to  the  material  by  means  of  a 
pi4>er  cutter,  avoiding  to  employ  the  piece  of  cloth 
or  anything  damp;  then,  with  a  paint-brush 
■lightly  steeped  in  water,  wet  the  paper  lightly, 
and  leave  it  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  object 
before  removing  it. 

To  remove  a  spoiled  print,  nib  it  with  a  soft  rag 
Imbibed  in  turpentine. 

Our  readers  will  at  onoe  appreciate  the  merits 
of  this  invention ;  the  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  api^lied,  also  ito  numerous  applications. 

Ootmtticfor  the  OompUxion, 

Mix  glycerine  with  water,  together  with  a  small 
qaautity  of  alcohol,  add  Cologne,  or  other  per- 
fume, and  you  have  a  preparation  closely  resemb- 
ling the  celebrated  Email  de  Parit,  This  pre- 
paration is  said  to  impart  a  soft,  white,  and  ele- 
gant skin  of  the  textare  and  color  of  polished 
Ivory,  and  to  remove  all  disoolorations,  black  worm 
ipecks,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  and  smooths 
oat  the  marks  of  small-pox. 

Cheap  OutHde  Paint. 

Take  2  parts  (in  bulk)  of  water-lime  ground  fine, 

1  part  (in  bulk)  of  white  lead  ground  in  oil.    Mix 

them  thoroughly,  by  adding  best  boiled  linseed-oil 

•nough  to  prepare  it  to  pass  through  a  paint-mill, 
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after  which  temper  with  oil  till  it  can  be  applied 
with  a  common  paint-brush.  Make  any  color  to 
suit.  It  will  lust  three  times  as  long  as  lead  pain^ 
is  superior,  and  cost  not  one-fourth  as  much. 

Brilliant  Whitewath,  eloeely  retmbling  Paint, 

Many  have  heard  of  the  brilliant  stucco  white- 
wash on  the  east  end  of  the  President's  house  at 
Washington.    The  following  is  a  receipt  for  ;t : 

Take  i  bushel  nice  unslaked  lime,  siake  it  with 
boiling  water,  cover  it  during  the  process  to  ke«)p  in 
the  steam.    Strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve 
or  strainer,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt,  previously 
well  dissolved  in  warm  water,  3  lbs.  ground  rice, 
boiled  to  a  thin  paste,  and  stirred  in  boiling  hot^ 
^  lb.  powdered  Spanish  whiting,  and  1  lb.  of  clean 
glue,  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  by  soak- 
ing it  well,  and  then  bang  it  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a 
small  kettle  within  a  large  one  filled  with  water. 
Add  5  galls,  of  hot  water  to  the  mixture,  stir  it 
well,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days,  covered  from  the 
dirt.    It  should  be  put  on  right  hot :  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle  on  a  portable  furn- 
ace   It  is  said  that  about  a  pint  of  this  mixture 
will  cover  a  square  yard  upon  the  outside  of  a 
house,  if  properly  applied.     Brushes  more  or  less 
may  be  used,  according  to  the  neatness  of  the  job 
required.  It  answers  as  well  as  oil-paint  for  wood, 
brick,  or  stone,  and  is  cheaper.    It  retains  itf 
brilliancy  for  many  years.     There  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  that  will  compare  with  it,  either  for  in- 
side or  outside  walls.     Coloring- matter  may  bo 
put  in,  and  made  of  any  shade  you  like   Spanish- 
brown  stirred  in  will  make  red  pink,  more  or  lets 
deep,  according  to  the  quantity.    A  delicate  tingo 
of  this  is  very  pretty  for  inside  walls.     Finoly 
pulyerised  common  day,  well  mixed  with  Span- 
ish-brown, makes  a  reddish  stone-color.    Yellow 
ochre  stirred  in  makes  yellow-wash;  but  cromo 
goes  further,  and  makes  a  color  generally  esteemed 
prettier.     In  all  these  cases  the  darkness  of  tho 
shades,  of  course,  is  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  coloring  used.     It  is  difficult  to  make  rules,  be- 
cause tastes  are  different ;  it  would  be  best  to  try 
experiments  on  a  shingle,  and  let  it  dry.     Green 
must  nut  be  mixed  with  lime;  it  destroys  tho 
color,  and  the  color  has  an  effect  on  the  white- 
wash which  makes  it  crack  and  peel.    When  walli 
have  been  badly  smoked,  and  you  wish  to  have 
them  a  clean  white,  it  is  well  to  squeexe  indigo 
plentifully  through  a  bag  into  the  water  you  use, 
before  it  is  stirred  in  the  whole  mixture,  or  add  a 
little  blue  stone.   If  a  larger  quantity  than  5  galls. 
be  wanted,  the  same  proportion  should  be  ob^ 
served. 

To  render  Ownpowder  Ineomhtutihle  and  OomhutU 

ibU  at  pUature. 

It  has  been  recently  announced  that  a  plan  hat 
been  discovered  by  which  gunpowder  may  be  ren- 
dered non-explosive  at  pleasure,  and  afterwardt 
restored  to  its  former  condition  of  combustibility. 
Thi|  remarkable  discovery  was  lately  announced 
to  have  been  made  in  England,  but  it  seemed  to 
improbable  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
By  experiments  made  during  October  of  this  year 
(1865),  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Handel  Cossham,  one  of  the  party 
of  BngliBh  railway  capitalists  accompanying  Sir 
Morton  Peto  to  this  country,  the  matter  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  to  be  possible.  At  this  ex- 
periment, common  gunpowder  was  first  exploded 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Ground  gla»§  was  then 
mixed  with  it,  in  proportion  of  two  parts  of  gun- 
powder to  one  of  ground  glass.  This  mixture 
then  refused  to  explode  under  the  stimulation  of 
red-hot  pokers,  matches,  fuses,  and  lighted  paper. 
It  took  fiiro  and  burned  slowly,  but  it  would  not 
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•zplode.  After  th«M  taits  the  remainf  of  the 
Mine  powder  were  eifled,  and  the  glass  cleared 
ft-om  it|  when,  at  the  slightest  touoh  of  a  matoh, 
the  whole  oumpoand  went  off  at  a  flash.  But 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  experiments  was  the 

S lacing  of  a  fuar-poand  keg  of  prepared  gunpow- 
er  on  the  top  of  a  small  portable  furnace,  in  full 
process  of  ignition.  Under  ordinary  oiroumstan- 
ees,  such  an  attempt  wonld  ha?e  produced  a  terri- 
ble explosion ;  bat  here  in  a  very  few  minutes  it 
was  seen  to  be  perfectly  harmless.  The  hoops  of 
the  keg  soon  fell  apart  and  the  powder  dropped 
in  the  fire,  almost  extinguishing  it 

The  addition  of  ground  glass  has  no  ohemioal 
•ffect,  but  it  acts  mechanically.  The  glass  sepa- 
rates the  grains  of  powder,  and  prevents  oontlnu- 
ons  combustion.  Each  grain  is  consumed  by  its- 
self,  and  does  not  communicate  sufficient  force  to 
its  neighbor  to  render  the  latter  dangerous.  Mixed 
in  heavier  proportions,  the  gunpowder  will  scarcely 
buru ;  and  by  uniting  four  parts  of  ground  glass 
with  one  of  gunpowder,  the  latter  is  rendered  aa 
incombustible  as  a  stone. 

The  importance  of  this  disoorery  can  scarcely 
be  estimated.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
of  human  life  ever  discovered.  It  will  render  the 
powder  magazine  harmless,  and  prevent  those 
frequent  and  terrible  events  resulting  in  the  loss 
•f  life,  which  have  sent  misery  and  woe  through 
many  oommunities.  This  discovery  was  made  by 
Mr.  James  Gale,  of  Plymouth,  England,  a  blind 
man,  who,  in  happier  days,  ere  vision  was  denied 
him,  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  scientific 
pursuits. 

To  prmtni  and  corrtet  Maneidihf  in  Vegetable  and 

Animal  OiU, 

A  small  quantity  of  nitric  ether  ( **  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  " )  mixed  with  the  crude  oil,  carries  off  all 
th^  disagreeable  odor  of  rancidity,  whilst  by  sub- 
sequently warming  the  oil  so  treated,  the  spirit- 
nous  ingredient  is  removed  and  the  oil  becomes 
sweet  and  limpid.  A  few  drops  of  nitric  ether 
added  to  a  bottle  of  oil  when  first  opened  serves  as 
a  constant  preventive  to  rancidity. 

Fatty  bodies  in  a  globular  state  may  be  kept  a 
long  time  without  becoming  rancid.  This  pecu- 
liar state  can  be  imparted  to  fatty  matters  by  molt- 
ing them  at  ISO^  Fahr.  and  adding  a  small  quan- 
tity of  yolk  of  egg,  or  bile,  or  albuminous  sub- 
stances, or  best,  a  solution  of  alkali,  composed  of  5 
to  1 0  parts  for  every  100  of  oil,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. The  whole  is  then  agitated  for  some  time  to 
bring  the  fatty  matter  into  a  globular  condition. 

A  New  Bjfdraulio  CeatenL 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  December  4,  1865,  it  was  announced  that  a 
very  valuable  hydraulic  cement  may  be  obtained 
by  heating  dolomite,  commonly  known  as  **  mag- 
nesian  limestone,"  to  between  676^  and  750^  Fahr., 
or  helofc  a  dull  redne99,  powdering  the  calcined 
mass,  and  making  it  into  a  paste  with  water.  This 
forms  under  water  a  stone  of  extraordinary  hard- 
ness, which,  when  once  set,  is  not  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree  either  by  fresh  or  sea-water.  He 
also  found  that  a  mixture  of  magnesia  with  pow- 
dered chalk  or  marble-dust  forms  with  water  a 
plastic  mass,  which,  by  exposure  in  water  for  some 
time,  becomes  converted  into  a  kind  of  extremely 
hard  artificial  marble. 

Clajf  for  Modelling  and  Luting, 

The  clay  is  first  well  dried,  and  then  rendered 

gastic  by  admixture  with  glycerine.  It  retains 
I  plasticity  for  months,  and  is  capable  of  being 
msed  over  and  over  again  Just  like  wax,  with  the 
advantage  of  always  retaining  the  same  oonsist- 


ence  of  plasticity,  being  neither  hardened  bj  cold 
nor  softened  by  beat 

Another.  —  A  cheaper  method  than  the  abow, 
available  for  modelling  and  luting,  is  to  make  a 
mixture  of  pipe-day  with  a  solution  of  ehloride 
of  calcium  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*35.  Thia 
retains  its  plasticity  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
makes  a  capital  luting. 

A  New  ArHJMal  Light, 

Possessing  a  very  high  degree  of  actinic  power» 
has  been  discovered  by  M.  Bayes,  of  Paris.  It  in 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  24 
parts  of  well-dried  and  pulverised  nitre  with  7 
parts  of  flour  of  sulphur  and  6  of  realgar.  Thia 
mixture  does  not  cost  more  than  10  cents  per 
pound,  and  its  light  is  therefore  cheaper  than  the 
magnesium,  to  which  it  is  only  very  slightly  de- 
ficient in  actinic  energy.  It  is  not,  however, 
suitable  for  i»-door  phoU^prapby. 

New  Waterproofing  MataridL 

Paraffin  is  melted  with  5  per  cent  of  linseed-on 
and  run  into  cakes  for  use.  When  needed  it  in 
melted,  and  the  mixture  spread  with  a  brush  over 
the  doth,  leather,  stone,  iron,  etc. 

The  above  is  also  used  aa  a  good  insulator  for 
dectric  telegraph  wires. 

To  imitate  Meereehaum, 

Mix  1  part  of  casein,  or  curds  of  milk,  with  6 
parts  of  calcined  magnesia  and  1  part  of  oxide  of 
line,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  form  a 
pasty  mass,  which  is  left  to  solidify,  and  when  dry 
it  is  extremely  hard,  susc^tible  of  reeeiving  a 
high  polish,  and  is  sold  as  a  substitute  for  meer- 
schaum. 

To  clean  Silver  or  Plated  Ware. 

Plunge  the  article  in  this  solution :  Hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  1  lb.;  sal-ammoniac,  8  os.;  solution 
of  ammonia,  4  oi. ;  cyanide  of  potassium,  4  ot. 
Let  it  remain  i  hour,  wash,  and  rub  with  buck- 
skin. The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  very  poisonous. 
It  may  be  omitted,  but  then  the  solution  is  not  so 
aotive.  No  powder  is  necessary  in  polishing. 
Ettimate  of  Farm  Seede/or  an  Acre. 

Wheat,  broadcast, 1}  to  2    bashik. 

"      drilled, U  ** 

Rye,      broadcast, .    •    •    •    •    1|  " 

"         drilled, li  to  U     '< 

Barley,  broadcast, 2    to  2i     '' 

"      drilled, 1}  to  S       " 

Oats,      broadcast 2    to  S       " 

"        drilled, 2  « 

{When  sown  with  grain l 
in  autumn,  to  be  follow-  V 1}  to  2  galls, 
ed  by  olover  in  spring.  J 
{Sown  on  grain  in     ^ 
spring  in  oonnection  I 
with  Timothy  (without  >Uto2gaUiL 
Timothy  double       i 
quantity).  J 

Herbs,  or  Red  Top,  .  1  to  1^  bushels  of  14  Ibfti 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,      1  to  li      "      «    14  « 

Lucerne,  drilled, 10  ** 

Dutch  White  Clover,  broadoast, ....      S  " 

"         "         «       drUled. 6  « 

Lawn  Grass,    .    •    •    .  2  to  2}  bushels  of  15  ** 

Millet, ftol  busheL 

Com,  in  hills, 1  to  1^  gallons 

BorghUm,  or  Chinese  sugar  oane,  2  to  3  quarla. 

Buckwheat, 1  busheL 

Beets  and  Mangel- Wursel,      •    .  4  to  0  lbs. 

Carrots, 2toS  lbs. 

Turnips  and  Rnta  Bag^     •    .    .  1  lb. 

Parsnips, 4  to  6  Ibt. 

Beans,  in  driUs,  3^  feet  apart,  .    .  li  buabda. 
Potatoes, 12       * 
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THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE,  OR  RINDERPEST.* 

The  followinf  oomprebensive  article  on  the 
Cattle  Di«emM  baa  been  prepared  from  the  beat 
Engliah  authorities  on  the  aubjeot^  bj  a  promi- 
nent phyeician  of  Philadelphia. 

The  wide-spread  interest  at  present  felt  in  the 
.  aerions  disorder  which  is  now  prevailing  in  Eng- 
'  land  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  the  '*  CaUle  Plague,"  and  which  it  maj  justly 
be  feared  is  destined  also  to  aiBiot  the  United 
States,  readers  it  desirable  to  furnish,  in  a  con- 
densed and  popular  form,  such  information  as 
ean  be  relied  on,  aa  the  result  of  the  studies  of 
acientiftc  men. 

In  1865,  a  most  valnable  treatise  "On  the  Cattle 
Plague;  or,  the  Contagious  Typhus  of  Homed 
Cattle,  its  History,  Origin,  Description,  etc.,''  was 
pablished  by  H.  Bourguignon,  Doctor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris,  etc,  eta  From  it  mneh  of  the 
following  account  has  been  condensed. 

DURATION   OF  THB   DI8BA8>. 

The  duration  of  the  cattle  plague,  when  it 
passes  through  all  its  phases,  up  to  the  death  of 
the  animal,  consists  of  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 
In  this  time  there  are  usually  four  stages,  each 
of  these  averaging  three  or  four  days. 

First  A  period  of  incubation,  during  which 
the  blood  and  humors  of  the  animal  are  poisoned 
by  noxious  exhalations,  and  undergo  important 
ohanges.  Second.  A  febrile  stage.  Third.  A  re- 
Tulsion,  inducing  stupor.  Fourth.  Characterised 
by  free  discharges  from  all  the  mucous  membranes, 
as  the  nostrils,  lungs,  bowels,  etc.,  ending  in  ex- 
treme prostration  and  death. 

This  typhus  is  a  virulent,  contagions,  febrile, 
and  non-recurring  disease,  to  regulate  which,  it  is 
all-important  that  every  meant  ahonld  be  employed 
lo  prevent  its  exteneion,  not  only  to  animalt,  but 
9U0  to  mtrn,  especially  those  who,  having  a  slight 
sore  or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  come  in  contact  with 
Ihe  diseased  animals. 

1IBA8URB8  TO   PRBYBMT  TTS  BXTBirSIOB. 

Various  measures  have  been  taken  in  England 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion,  among  the 
most  prominent  of  which  is  "the  removal  and 
destruction  by  burning  or  burying  of  all  matters 
eapable  of  reproducing  the  disease ; "  hence  all 
artinles  whioh  have  been  in  contact  with  a  dis- 
eased animal  or  any  of  its  dischargee,  especially 
its  dung,  must  be  regarded  as  ''  infections."  Ani- 
mals diseased  had  better  be  at  onee  killed  and 
deeply  buried.  In  order  to  maintain  or  restore  the 
health  of  cattle,  there  should  be  furnished  abun- 
damoe  of  pure  air,  &tj,  clean,  well  ventilated  sheds, 
plenty  of  pnre  watoTf  clean  and  dry  meadows  or 
pasture,  frequent  currying  and  washing  of  the  skin, 
proper  food  at  proper  intervals,  protection  from 
inclement  weather,  the  utmost  cleanliness  in  the 
.  removal  of  manure,  with  its  storage  at  a  great 
dietOMM  from  the  oattle  eketL 

8TMPTOM8  OF  THB  mSBASB. 

It  is  highly  important  to  be  able  to  recognise 
the  "  ox  typhns  fever,"  that  the  necessary  meas- 
ores  may  be  taken  to  prevent  contagion,  and  that 
the  proper  treatment  may  be  pursued. 

Symptom; — When  the  contagions  typhns  is 
raging,  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  yonr  cattle.  If 
you  notice  in  their  gait,  their  looks,  or  about  their 
ears,  any  unusual  signs ;  if  they  seem  less  eager, 
less  active,  less  vigUant ;  if  they  leave  part  of 
their  food  when  in  the  stables,  or  if,  when  in  the 
fields,  they  no  longer  browse  with  continued  alao- 
Htyi-~-be  upon  yonr  guard.  If  to  these  changes 
tf  minor  importance  is  added  an  appetite  really 
Um  aonte,  if  the  rumination  is  leas  regular,  if  the 


animal  looks  sad  and  dispirited,  if  he  exhibits 
unwonted  look  of  gloom,  if  his  leaden  eye  seemf 
fixed  and  asttmished,  be  assured  that  this  eruel 
distemper  is  spreading  through  his  frame. 

By-and-by  the  animal  loses  his  appetite  mora 
and  more,  rumination  is  shorter  and  less  frequent. 
He  holds  his  head  down,  bis  ears  sink  and  faU, 
and  he  grinds  his  teeth.  Then,  as  to  the  cows, 
their  milk,  which  was  already  diminished,  sud- 
denly dries  up  altogether,  and  the  lowness  of 
spirits  whioh  had  been  visible  for  some  days  be* 
fore,  passes  into  stupor.  If  at  this  time  you  touch 
their  horns,  their  extremities,  or  their  hide  in  any 
part,  you  will  find  that  all  these  different  partf 
are  sometimes  warm  and  sometimes  oold.  From 
this  day  forward  yon  will  witness  a  sneoession  of 
disorders,  such  as  shiverings  at  the  attachments 
of  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  loud,  panting  breathing, 
with  slight  cough,  scanty  and  thick  urine,  with 
hard  and  constipated  droppings,  and  finally  gen- 
erally excessive  warmth.  If  the  back  is  now 
pressed,  it  will  cause  pain,  and  all  the  signs  of 
intense  fever  will  be  manifest 

Already  these  indications  have  divulged  the 
nature  of  the  malsdy  you  have  to  deal  with,  but 
others  more  significant  succeed  them,  and  will 
remove  every  doubt 

The  breathing  now  becomes  more  hurried  and 
oppressed, and  more  puffy;  from  the  eyes,  nos- 
trils, and  mouth  there  issues  a  discharge  which 
is  at  first  thin  and  irritating,  but  soon  becomea 
thick  and  purulent,  and  of  a  fetid  smell:  diarrhoea 
takes  the  place  of  constipation ;  the  cattle  grow 
leaner,  and  some  will  die  at  this  period ;  if  they 
still  hold  out,  the  diarrhoea  becomes  more  fr^ 
quent,  more  fetid,  and  sometimes  bloody;  gases 
are  developed  under  the  skin  along  the  spine,  and 
form  wide,  flat  tumors,  whioh  crackle  when  pressed 
upon ;  —  finally,  the  mucus  which  runs  from  the 
head  becomes  still  thicker  and  more  fetid;  a  glu- 
tinous foam  stops  up  the  mouth ;  the  eyes,  filled 
with  humor,  sink  in  the  orbits;  the  bodily  warmth 
decreases;  the  animal  sways  bis  head  from  right 
to  left,  becoming  insensible  and  cold;  his  head 
lolls  on  one  side,  and  he  dies,  panting  from  ex- 
haustion and  asphyxia,  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
day  after  the  disease  has  been  confirmed. 

The  carcass  exhibits  a  repulsive  appearance; 
the  hide  is  dry  and  cracked:  it  sticks  to  the 
bones,  which  show  the  form  of  the  skeleton,  and 
the  putrid  decomposition  which  had  already  set  in 
before  death,  seises  rapidly  on  all  the  tissues. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  not  always  th« 
same.  Sometimes  the  animal  is  agitated  at  fintv 
and  all  the  ftinctions  of  life  are  so  disturbed  that 
death  oomea  on  in  two  or  three  days.  At  timet 
the  lungs  are  more  affiected  than  the  other  internal 
organs ;  the  cough  is  more  intense,  and  the  breath 
hurried  and  obstructed. 

TO  niSTIMOUISH  FROM  FLBURO-PVBVMOinA. 

When  once  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
this  disease  (ox  typhns — cattle  plague)  for  any 
other,  unless  it  be  the  chest  oomplsint,  called 
peri'pneumouiaf  which  is  likewise  contagious ;  bnt 
in  peri-  or  pleuro-pneumonia  the  attack  is  gener^ 
ally  insidious,  —  the  eyes  preserve  their  vivacity, 
and  the  appetite  is  not  lost  nntil  towards  the 
dose.  In  this  disorder  (pleuro-pneumonia)  a 
short,  dry  cough  shows  itself  from  the  outbreak, 
and  persists ;  the  breathing  is  f\reqnent  and  pain- 
ful ;  and  the  sides  of  the  chest,  when  struck  with 
the  fingers,  give  out  the  hard,  solid  sound  of  a 
fhll  barrel  (flatness),  this  percussion  being  pain- 
ful. The  eyes,  nose,  and  month  do  not  discharge 
those  purulent  secretions  seen  in  tjrphus,  and  the 
diarrhoea  only  comes  on  at  the  end,  being  leii 


•  la  a  latter  rac«k«d  hj  the  paMbbn-  fron  H«b.  J.  Bwwmul,  Chaimu  at  Ui«  H««n  CoanitlM  on  AgrleaHara,  Salad  Jaly  14,  ISSS,  he 
■Maa  tbat  Um  CoamlttM  intead  tvcoauMadiaff  tba  pobliealioa  bf  Cecgraaa  of  aa  Inpartaat  Bagliili  diaeevary  for  tka  e«ra  at  Rindarpatt 
and  otbar  kiodrad  diaaaaaa.    So  looa  aa  tba  iwaipklat  ii  iM<Md,  wa  will  iaaart  tba  iaforamtioa  In  oor  naxt  adilioa  aT  tkia  work.    Wa  ara  ra- 
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frequent  and  fetid.  In  the  miloh  cowf  the  milk 
deereueat  but  is  not  quite  snppreMed. 

The  beat  of  the  horns  and  lower  extremities 
ii  retained,  and  the  pneamonia  runs  its  course 
more  reirulariy,  the  animal  dying  aboat  the/oMr(A 
week.  Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  <Ustem- 
peni  widely  differ  in  their  symptoms. 

The  cattle  plagae  (ox  typhus)  is  by  far  the 
most  formidable  malady  which  oan  attack  ani- 
mals. When  left  to  itself,  or  treated  without 
Judgment,  it  carries  off  ninety  cattle  out  of  a 
hundred.  In  prior  visitations,  and  especially  in 
1750,  when  six  millions  of  homed  cattle  were 
vwept  off  in  Europe,  England  lost  from  three  to 
four  hundred  thaasand,  and  the  number  of  cattle 
which  have'  perished  in  England  from  June  to 
October,  1865,  exceeds  sixty  thousand. 

rRBTBNTIOir  AND  TRKATMBNT  OF  TBI  CATTLB 

PLAOUB. 

Every  farmer  who  keeps  many  cattle  should 
divide  them  into  several  classes;  thus:  —  First 
The  sound  and  healthy  that  have  had  no  direct 
or  indirect  interoourse  with  tainted  cattle,  and 
these  must  be  kept  carefully  isolated.  Second. 
Cattle  which,  though  unaffected,  have  been  ex- 
posed in  oars,  ships,  or  markets.  These  are  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  treatment  the  moment  the 
first  sign  of  the  disease  shows  itself.  Third.  Cattle 
actually  smitten  with  the  plague,  to  be  treated 
according  to  each  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  healthy  eattle  must  be  removed  fl'om  the 
fiirm,  or,  if  they  remain  at  the  rack,  must  be 
taken  out  twice  daily  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
taking  wholesome   exercise  and  allowing  their 
■tails  and  sheds  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned.    Their 
feeding  should  also  be  carefully  watched,  and  the 
following  provisions  added  to  their  daily  supplies : 
Pounded  oats    ....    4  pounds. 
Pounded  juniper  berries     1  pound. 
Powdered  gentian      .    .    1  ounoo. 
Sulphate  of  iron   ...    2  drachms. 
Carbonate  of  soda     .    .    2  drachms. 

Whilst  in  the  fields,  the  cattle  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drink  out  of  ponds  or  at  any  stagnant 
or  muddy  water. 

Cattle  belonging  to  our  second  class  (having 
been' exposed  to  infection)  must  receive  the  same 
strengthening  and  tonic  ration  in  the  nuxming, 
and  twice  every  day  take  the  following  anti-eon- 
tagiou9  preparation : 

Cnlorate  of  potash  .    .    2  drachms. 
Water i  pint. 

Dissolve  and  mix  with  one  gallon  sage  or 
hysop  tea;  to  be  given  when  drink  is  given  them. 

The  use  of  this  anti-eontagions  drink  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  should  be  continued  even 
after  the  plague  has  broken  out. 

During  the  absence  of  those  cattle  which  are 
undergoing  the  preventive  treatment,  let  the 
healthy  condition  of  their  stalls  and  ^eds  be 
looked  to. 

Be  careful  to  take  out  the  litter  every  day; 
wash  the  floor  and  cleanse  it  thoroughly;  venti- 
late the  place  well ;  fumigate  it  with  burnt  suU 
phur  or  dried  juniper  berries,  sage  and  rosemary, 
•alted  with  saltpetre,  and  a  little  arsenic.  This 
will  bum  readily  if  placed  on  a  pan  of  coals.  At 
night,  tar,  creosote,  bensine,  petroleum  or  iodine 
may  be  left  in  the  stable,  to  diffuse  their  vapors 
and  modify  the  air. 

As  the  eattle  plague,  or  ox  typhas,  when  onoe 
developed  in  the  ox,  cow,  or  sheep,  usually  pnr- 
«ues  its  course,  the  various  functions  of  the  body 
are  so  changed  that  they  vary  during  the  different 
•Uges  of  the  disorder,  the  fever  at  first  producing 
excitement,  but  in   the  latter  stages  great  ex- 


haustion.  Hence  it  requires  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  practical  experience,  and  vigilance.  I>aring 
the  disorder  the  ox  undergoes  in  two  weeks  all 
the  feverish  commotion  which  a  man  lu.l>oring 
under  typhoid  fever  would  be  subject  to  in  a 
month. 

The  phenomena  succeed  each  other  with  terrifie 
swiftness,  leaving  barely  time  for  the  medieinea 
to  act 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  disorder,  abolish  solid 
feeding.  This  is  easily  done,  as  the  animal  baa 
lost  his  appetite.  3ive  him,  instead,  half  a  pail- 
ful of  soaked  hay,  adding  to  it  a  sprinkling  of 
salt;  or  give  water,  whitened  with  bran  and  floar, 
with  a  little  vinegar,  three  or  four  times  daOj. 
When  the  animal  coughs  and  his  breathing  is 
oppressed,  give  him  warm  drinks,  such  as  steamed 
barley  and  oats,  or  a  hot  mash,  and  cover  him 
well  with  blankets,  6m(  don't  exclude  the /reek  air." 

T\i%  following  "  h>  gienie  measures "  are  to  be 
taken  against  the  extension  of  the  plague : 

DISIRFBCTIOir. 

The  contagious  matters  are  all  kinds  of  cattle 
of  the  ox  tribe,  and  also  hides,  hair,  horns,  and 
hoofs  of  those  killed  or  dead  with  the  plague. 

The  intestinal  discharges  are  the  principal 
agents  that  spread  the  disorder. 

Hence  all  articles  that  have  been  in  eontaot 
with  a  diseased  animal  or  any  of  its  discharges, 
are  capable  of  carrying  the  infection  for  an  in- 
definite time,  as  racks  of  wood,  or  iron  cribs,  or 
mangers  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone;  collars,  straps, 
ropes,  chains,  harness,  carts,  wagons,  or  carriages, 
which  they  have  touched;  gutters  or  drains  in 
which  their  urine  has  flowed ;  all  implements  for 
removing  manure ;  the  manure  heap ;  the  ground 
on  which  they  have  stood;  paths  and  roads  on 
which  diseased  cattle  have  walked  or  been  drawn, 
etc.,  etc. ;  —  to  all  and  any  of  which,  disinfectants 
must  bo  applied. 

Burying  deeply  in  dry  ground  is  the  quickest, 
cheapest,  and  most  certain  way  of  disinfecting  an 
animal  dead  firom  the  plague. 

The  droppings,  straw,  and  all  other  matters 
contaminated  should  also  be  buried,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  disturbed  for  a  long  time. 

Manure  heaps  and  down-trodden  manure  of 
cattle  yards,  if  infected  by  even  a  small  quantity 
of  the  droppings  of  a  diseased  animal,  should  be 
removed  to  a  suitable  place,  and  oovered  with  a 
layer  of  earth. 

Floors  of  any  shed  or  stable  in  whioh  diseased 
cattle  have  stood,  if  not  formed  of  water-tight 
and  impenetrable  material,  must  be  assumed  to 
be  infected  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  Half  rotten 
wood  is  an  especially  favorable  carrier  of  infeo- 
tion.  Any  lining  of  a  pen  where  a  diseased 
animal  has  stood,  should  be  broken  out  and 
burned. 

All  infected  articles,  as  racks  of  wood  or  iron, 
etc.,  oan  be  disinfected  by  exposing  them  to  a 
heat  whioh  will  ohar  wood,  and  all  such  of  iron 
should  then  be  galvanised. 

Chloride  of  Lime  is  among  the  cheapest  and 
most  p  #werfnl  of  artificial  disinfectants,  and 
should  oe  applied  as  much  as  possible  in  solution. 
It  is  not  applicable  to  large  quantities  of  manura^ 
or  to  matters  rich  in  ammonia,  as  putrid  urine. 
One  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  to  one  gallon  of 
water  can  be  distributed  by  a  garden  engine,  or 
by  a  watering-pot,  after  a  thorough  scrubbing 
and  scraping  of  stalls,  etc.  All  brooms  and  other 
implements,  or  persons  stepping  from  a  dirty  or 
partially  eleaned  place  to  a  clean  one,  may  suffice 
to  Bring  back  infection.  Workmen  must  also  be 
oarei'al  to  wash  their  own  bodies  and  hair  with 
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8<»Ap,  and  to  destroy  saeh  clothing  u  is  of  little 
Talae,  or  ha?e  the  other  disinfeeted  in  chloride- 
of-lime  water. 

Despatches  received  by  the  Department  of  State 
fVom  the  United-States  consul  at  Liverpool,  under 
date  of  March  12,  1866,  give  the  following  reme- 
dies now  in  use,  said  to  be  very  effective : 

1  oa.  <>f  Peruvian  bark,  1  os.  of  gentian,  1  ox. 
of  ground  ginger,  2  drs.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  4 
table-spoonfuls  of  molasses,  and  I  glass  of  brandy 
or  whisky.     Duae,  once  a  day. 

The  other  prescription  is:  —  1  lb.  of  onions, 
■mall  and  strong;  1  lb.  of  garlic,  1  lb.  of  ground 
ginger,  |  lb.  of  asafoetida;  to  be  covered  with 
water  and  stirred  on  the  fire  till  in  a  milky  pulp ; 
then  put  over  the  other  articles ;  add  of  rice-water 
3  pints  for  every  2  of  the  mixture.  Dose  for  a 
oow  —  1  pint  a  day. 


To  keep  Ifilh, 

Among  the  many  methods  adopted  to  preserve 
milk  for  a  lengthened  period,  is  that  of  M.  Pasteur. 
He  has  found  that  if  milk  be  heated  to  212^  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  it  will  remain  sweet  for  a 
few  days;  if  heated  to  220°  (under  pressure,  of 
course^  it  will  remain  sweet  for  several  weeks;  but 
if  heated  to  250°,  the  milk  will  keep  for  any  num- 
ber of  years. 

To  detect  Watered  Milk, 

The  cheapest  and  easiest  method  of  adulterating 
milk  is  by  adding  water,  and  we  may  readily  as- 
certain the  exact  extent  of  adulteration  by  the 
following  plan.  If  a  glass  tube,  divided  into  100 
parts,  be  filled  with  milk  and  left  sttinding  for  24 
nours,  the  cream  will  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tnbe,  and  occupy  from  11  to  13  divisions,  if  the 
milk  is  genuine. 

To  preeerve  Milk, 

Milk  becomes  sonr  by  the  formation  of  lactic 
acid,  which  is  rapidly  developed  at  a  temperature 
of  70°  to  90°.  The  best  way  to  preserve  milk 
sweet  for  domestic  purposes,  is  to  add  to  it  every 
day  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  per  pint,  to 
keep  the  milk  alkaline. 


TRICHINiB. 

The  following  account  of  this  disease  has  been 
eondenaed  from  a  report  made  in  April,  1866,  by  a 
eommiSi*ion  of  scientific  and  medical  men,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  reliable : 

Trichina  is  the  term  applied  to  a  minute  ani- 
mal (parasite)  known  for  some  time  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  muscles  of  man,  and  which  could  be 
bred  in  the  muscles  of  some  other  mammals  by 
feeding  them  with  it.  More  recently  it  has  been 
discovered  to  occur  naturally  in  the  muscles  of 
svrine.  It  is  a  minute,  slender,  and  transparent 
worm,  scarcely  l-20th  of  an  inch  in  length.  After 
this  animal  becomes  introduced  into  the  stomach 
of  man,  or  other  animals  susceptible  to  its  ravages, 
and  which  may  feed  upon  flesh  infected  with  it, 
the  worms  become  freed  from  their  capsules  by 
the  action  of  the  digestive  fluid,  and  range  freely 
In  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  custodian. 
Their  development  proceeds  rapidly,  and  procre- 
ation takes  place  within  4  or  5  days ;  each  female 
gives  birth  to  ft-om  60  to  100  young,  and  dies  soon 
after.  The  yonng  thread-like  worm  remains  for  a 
short  time  within  the  lining  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines, causing  irritation,  diarrhcea,  and  some- 
times death  if  present  in  sufficient  numbers.  After 
attaining  a  proper  size  and  strength,  these  young 
triohinsB  begin  to  penetrate  the  walla  of  the  intes^ 


tines,  and  make  their  way  toward  their  proper 
homes,  the  voluntary  muscles.  In  traversing  tho 
muscles  they  do  not  seem  to  penetrate  the  fibre  of 
the  muscle,  but  to  wind  their  way  between  thenou 
At  this  time  they  cause  to  those  afflicted  great  mus- 
cular pain  and  soreness,  cramps,  and  even  tetanic 
symptoms.  After  about  4  weeks  migration  they 
commence  to  encyst  themselves  in  the  muscular 
fibre,  none  having  ever  been  found  encysted  in 
fat  or  the  other  tissues.  They  perforate  the  walls 
of  the  fibre  selected  as  their  abode,  pass  into  it, 
and  fasten  themselves  in  the  space  so  made.  The 
worm  then  secretes  a  delioate  membranous  sat^ 
which  finally  becomes  calcareous  by  still  further 
secretions.  It  is  only  in  man,  however,  that  these 
calcareous  cysts  have  been  observed,  hoj^s  being 
usually  killed  long  before  time  has  elapsed  for  tho 
accumulation  of  sufficient  lime.  The  young  trichina 
having  now  reached  its  torpid  stage,  it  will  so  re- 
main during  the  lifetime  of  its  custodian.  It 
feeds  no  lonfi^r,  but  goes  on  slowly  in  develop- 
ment until  it  has  reached  the  condition  of  puberty, 
and  then  awaits  its  chances  of  freedom  to  ''com- 
mence its  cycle."  They  can  breed  but  once  in  the 
body  of  one  and  the  same  animal.  They  have 
been  known  to  cause  partial  paralysis  of  certun 
muscles  by  the  great  number  embedded  in  thenou 
So  much  now  for  the  history  of  this  animal  and 
its  mode  of  life,  and  cause  of  disease.  Now  to 
what  extent  does  this  parasite  exist  in  this  country  f 
An  examination  of  this  medical  commission 
made  in  Chicago,  Dl.,  during  the  spring  of  1860, 
of  1394  hogs,  28  of  them,  or  1  in  48,  were  found 
to  contain  trichinss,  and  numbering  in  each  hog 
from  48  to  18,000  trichinss  to  a  cubic  inch. 

HOW  TO   PRBYVNT  TRICHIHJB. 

As  DO  trichina  nor  germ  of  trichina  has  ever 
been  found  in  vegetable  food,  the  parasite  must 
inevitably  come  through  the  eating  of  flesh  of 
some'  kind.  A  strict  attention  to  the  feeding  of 
hogs  and  theii;  confinement  in  pens  where  no  ani* 
mal  food  is  ac^essibl^  is  an  infallible  preventative 
against  Trichiniasis.  As  the  disease  cannot  bo 
detected  by  external  appearance,  no  farmer  can 
tell  if  the  disease  exists  among  his  animals,  nor 
should  he  be  blamed  if  he  sells  animals  found  to 
be  affected  with  trichinss.  The  use  of  the  micro- 
scope will  effectually  tell  if  the  muscles  of  the  hog 
be  free  from  this  parasite. 

HOW  TO   KILL  THB   PARA8TTBB. 

To  do  this  it  is  simply  necessary  to  thoroftghijf 
cook  the  pork,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  meat 
shall  have  experienced  a  temperature  of  at  least 
160°  Fahr.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  it 
is  owing  to  eating  pork  uncooked  that  has  occa- 
sioned such  loss  of  life  among  the  poorer  classes 
in  Germany.  Again,  by  properly  salting  and 
smoking  the  meat  for  at  least  10  days,  the  trichinss, 
should  they  exist,  will  be  certainly  killed.  Simple 
desiccation  of  the  meat,  if  continued  for  a  period 
of  sufficient  length,  will  also  kill  them  ;  as  for  in- 
stance they  will  never  be  found  in  old  hams ;  mere 
pickling,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
effect  upon  these  Worms.  When  we  reflect,  then 
that  but  1  hog  out  of  48  of  the  1394  examined 
was  found  to  contain  trichinss  at  all,  and  but  one 
in  300  was  found  to  contain  them  in  sufficient 
number  to  cause  considerable  danger,  and  that 
even  in  these  cases  the  worms  are  rendered  inocu- 
ous  by  proper  smoking,  drying,  or  cooking,  wo 
cannot  see  that  the  popular  panic  which  now 
exists  should  be  permitted  to  continue  among  in- 
telligent persons,  and  thus  deprive  nine-tenths  of 
our  agricultural  population  of  one  of  their  chief 
articles  of  food. 
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IMPLEMENTS   OF  AGBICULTTTBE. 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  A.ailICTJLTTJRE. 


MOWERS  AND  REAPERS. 

The  Great  National  Field  Trial  of  Mowen  and 
Reapers  held  at  Aabam,  N.  Y.,  in  Jul/,  1866,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Legiflatare  and  superrif ion 
of  the  New  York  State  Agrioaltural  Booietyp  was 
the  most  thorough  and  extensive  ever  held  in  this 
eonntry.  Fifty-nine  maehines  were  entered  for 
•ompetition,  and  over  two  weeks  ooenpied  in  snb- 
jeoUng  the  machines  to  every  variety  of  severe 
tests.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  appropriated 
$5000  towards  the  expenses  and  premiums. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  was  composed  of 
practical  and  scientific  agrionlturists,*  and  in- 
olnded  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  State.  The 
fallowing  synopsis  of  their  report  will  be  found  to 
embody  the  main  results  of  their  investigation, 
and  cannot  fail  of  being  of  great  use  to  Farmers. 
Invitations  were  extended  to  all  the  prominent 
Agricultural  Implement  Makers  of  the  country. 
The  following  points  were  to  be  considered  and 
determined  by  the  Committee  on  triaL 

1.  Which  is  the  cheapest  machine. 

2.  The  most  simple  in  its  construotion. 

5.  The  most  durable. 

4.  Which  requires  the  least  power. 

6.  Which  has  the  least  side-draught 

All  of  which  is  to  be  determinedt  and  the 
eapaoity  to  perform  a  given  amount  of  work  in  a 
workmanlike  manner^  in  a  given  time,  in  the  most 
economical  way. 

6.  Which  does  the  most  work  in  the  least  time. 

7.  Which  does  the  best  work. 

8.  Which  is  managed  with  the  most  facility. 
When  the  Judges  have  determined  the  above 

questional  they  will  proceed  to  decide  which  of  the 
maobiDes  is  best  adapted  to  the  use  ^f  the  farmer, 
by  having  the  greatest  number  of  merits  and  the 
fewest  defects. 

No  exhibitor  shall  ftimish  other  machines  for 
trial  Utan  those  which  they  habitually  fumish 
from  their  shops  to  their  customers. 

The  following  were  the  class  divisions  for  entiy 
of  MowBRS  and  Rbapbrs. 

No.  1.  Mowing  machine  for  two  horses. 

No.  2.  Reaping  machines,  (handpraken.) 

No.  2i^.  Self-rakers. 

No.  8.  Combined  mowers  and  reapers,  (hand- 
lakers.) 

No.  4.  Combined  reapers,  with  self-raking  or 
dropping  attachment 

No.  5.  Combined  reapers  for  use  as  self-rakers, 
or  hand-rakers,  as  may  be  preferred. 

No.  6.  One-horse  mowers. 

Ehtiubs  vhdbr  thb  abotb,  ahd  Rbsvlt. 

The  Society's  large  gold  medal  (costing  $75  or 
Buore)  as  first  premium.  For  the  second  pzemlum, 
»  cash  prise  of  $25. 

The  mowing  and  reaping  fields  were  each  of 
one  acre  in  extent,  and  to  l^  chosen  by  lot 

ExplancUian, —  Assuming  that  40  to  represent 
the  best  work  that  can  be  done ;  No.  30,  as  repre- 
senting the  best  work  that  can  be  done  wiUi  a 
hand-scythe ;  No.  20,  as  inferior  work  to  any  that 
would  be  tolerated  by  a  respectable  farmer.    The 

^  for  fbll  details  of  this  trial  of  Implements,  we  would 
call  attention  to  tbe  valuable  report  of  John  Stanton 
Gould.  Kaq^  PrMident  N.  T.  State  Afi^cultural  Society, 
and  ChaimwD  Committee  of  Judges,  from  whose  report 
tUs  article  is  oondensed. 
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gradations  of  work  to  be  expressed  by  numbers 
intermediate  to  these.  Standard  apeed,  one  hooi 
per  acre. 

ENTRY,  AND  RESULT. 

Class  1.  —  Two-Horsb  Mowbks. 

D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co.,  Auburn,  New  York.  Nc 
1  Mower. 

"Cut  uneven  and  not  veiy  elose."  Time^  5i 
minutes;  quality  mark,  S3. 

D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co.  Entry  No.  2.  One  mower, 
(large,)  entered  also  as  No.  27,  37,  48,  and  19. 

Lot  No.  7,  hilly;  time,  50  minutes;  quality,  37. 
"Worked  smoothly  and  well." 

No.  43,  hilly ;  time,  48  mtnntes;  quality,  32. 

0.  C.  Bradley  A  Son,  Syracuse.  Entry  No.  3. 
One  **  Hubbard  "  mower,  "  well  done ;  **  time,  61 
min. ;  quality,  37. 

£.  F.  Herrington,  Valley  Falls,  N.  T.  No.  4. 
One  Eagle  mower.    Same  as  entry  No.  29. 

Lot  No.  20,  stony  and  weedy;  cut  close;  Ume^ 
58  minutes ;  quality,  38. 

J.  D.  Wilber,  Poughkeepsie.  No.  5.  One  Eure- 
ka mower ;  cut  well  ugain§t  the  lay  of  the  elorer ; 
not  well  with  it;  time,  44i  minutes;  quality 
mark,  25. 

J.  D.  Wilber.  No.  6.  One  Eureka  mower, 
(large ;)  time,  35  minutes ;  mark,  20 ;  juinu  hot 

Peekskill  Manufacturing  Co.  No.  7.    One  Clip- 

r  mower,  (invented  by  R.  Dutton.)  Cut  uneven, 
ut  well  laid ;  time  43  minutes ;  quality,  80.      . 

Waller  A.  Wood,  Hoosiok  Falls.  No.  8.  One 
mower.  Lot  bad  to  cut,  stony,  clover  tall ;  out 
tolerably  well;  time,  49^  minutes;  quality  mark, 
29. 

Dow  A  Fowler,  Fowlersville.  No.  9.  One  Tan- 
kee  mower.  Cutting  uneven,  noisy,  and  bearings 
hot;  time,  40  minutes;  quality,  28. 

Adriance,  Piatt  A  Co.,  Poughkeepsie.  No.  10. 
One  No.  2  Buckeye  mower.  Lot  much  trodden 
down;  time,  65|  minutes;  ent  even  and  neatly; 
quality,  40. 

American  Agricultural  Works,  New  York.  No, 
11.  One  Columbian  Junior  Mower.  Lot  easy  to 
out;  time,  66  minutes;  quality,  37 ;  very  noisy. 

Dodge  A  Stevenson,  Manufacturing  Co.,  An- 
bum.  No.  12.  One  No.  2  Iron  Mower,  Ohio  and 
Buckeye  Patents  combined.  (Dodge's  Patent) 
Time,  61^  minutes;  quality,  29;  cutting  irregular. 

C.  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Auburn.  No.  13.  One 
mower,  (A) ;  No.  14.  One  mower,  (B) ;  Na  15. 
One  mower,  (C) ;  No.  16.  One  mower  (D). 

No.  13,  (A,)  cut  well  but  not  olose ;  time  44 
min.;  quality,  32. 

No.  14,  (B,)  outting  irregular;  time,  48^  aun.; 
quality,  37. 

No.  15,  (C,)  outting  fiur ;  time, 44  min;  quaUty, 
86. 

No.  16,  (D,)  outting  goo4;  time,  44}  mix. ;  qnal* 
ity,  35. 

W.  H.  Halladay,  Auburn.  No.  17.  One  Amerl« 
can  Mower;  out  olose;  time,  68  nuautes;  quality, 
88. 

Rhode  Island  Clipper  Mower  Co.,  Newport  No . 
18.  One  two-horse  Harvest  Clipper  Mower,  (in* 
Tented  by  R.  Dutton.)  Stubble  long;  time  55 
minutes ;  quality,  32 ;  bearings  oooL 

C.  R.  BrinokerhoJDr.  No.  18}.  One  mower,  out- 
ting bad ;  time,  53 ;  quality,  22. 
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Class  2.*-Rbapbb8  (HAirB-BAKsa). 

D.  M.  Osboro*  A  Go^  Aabarn,  No.  19.  One 
Besper  (hand-rakt) ;  *'  work  good,  not  a  faalt  to 
be  found ; "  ten  8he»Te8  were  boond  in  4  min. ;  time 
04  min. ;  quality,  40. 

C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Aebvni.  No.  SO.  One  Reaper 
(hand-rake). 

Class  2}.— Rbapkb  (sblv-bakv). 

C.  R.  Brinckerhofl;  Boehester.  No.  21.  One 
Heaper  (self- rake). 

C.  C.  Bradlej  A  Son,  Sjraense.  No.  22.  One 
Syraouse  (self-raking)  Reaper,  time  48  min.:  mark 
89. 

Walter  A.  Wood,  Hoosick  Tails.  No.  2S.  One 
Reaper,  self- raking  (obain-rake).  No.  24.  One 
Beaper  (sweep-rake) ;  same  entry  as  No.  40. 

No.  23.  Not  out  dose ;  time  47  and  56  min. ; 
qnality,  28  and  35. 

No.  24.  Field  good;  tolerably  well  ent;  time  48 
min. ;  quality,  35. 

Stephen  Hull,  Ponghkeepsie.  No.  25.  One 
Beaper  (self-rake) ;  withdrawn. 

N.  A.  Dederer  Greene.  No.  20.  One  Reaper 
(self-raker) ;  did  not  arrire. 

D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co.j  Auburn*  No.  27.  One 
Beaper  (self-rake). 

Seymour,  Morgan  3i  AUen.  No.  27|.  One 
Beaper  (self-rake). 

Class  8. — CoMBiirin  Mowbm  Ain>  Rbapbrs. 
D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co.,  No.  28.     One  combined 
Mower  and  Reaper;  time  55  min.;  quality,  30. 

B.  F.  Herrington,  Valley  Falls,  N.  T.  No.  29. 
One  Eagle  Combined  Machine;  same  as  entry  No. 
40,  except  that  it  now  has  a  pinion  changed; 
stubble  long, bearings  cool;  time  82  min.;  qnality, 
85. 

Walter  A.  Wood,  Hoosick  Falls.  No.  80.  One 
Combined  Mower  and  Reaper  (band -rake) ;  field 
good,  stubbles  left  high ;  time  48  min. ;  quality,  19. 

Adrianoe,  Piatt  A  Co.,  Ponghkeepsie.  No.  31. 
One  No.  1  Buckeye  combined.  Cutting  bad;  time 
51  min. ;  quality,  80^.    Drirer  nnskilfuL 

Aultman,  Miller  A  Co.,  Akron,  0.,  No.  32.  One 
Buckeye  combined.  Lot  bad  to  out,  machine 
Doisyand  imperfectly  geared;  time  51  min.;  qual* 
ity,  38.    Bearings  cool. 

Dodge  A  Stevenson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Auburn. 
No.  83.  One  Combined  Machine  (Dodge  pat)  No. 
S,  wood  frame. 

C.  Wheeler,  jr.,  Anbnm.  No.  34.  One  Combined 
Machine  (hand-rake).  G.  No.  35,  One  Combined 
(hand-rake)  H.  No.  34  G.  time  39  min. ;  qnality  35. 

No.  35  H.  Field  stony  and  bad;  cutting  even; 
time  45  min. ;  quality,  30. 

Class  4.  —  Combihbd  (sblf-bakivci). 

D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co.,  Auburn,  No.  36.  One 
Combined  Machine.  Field  rough,  stubble  even; 
time  48  min. ;  quality,  85. 

Walter  A.  Wood,  Hoosick  Falls.  No.  89.  One 
Combined  Machine  (self-rake.)  No.  40.  One 
Combined  Machine  (self-rake.]^ 

Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  0.  No.  41.  One 
Buekeye  combined  (self- rake.)  Good  field,  cut- 
ting good;  time  65  min.;  quality,  38.  All  the 
Buckeyes  leare  the  grass  in  good  condition  for 
d^ing. 

Williams,  Wallace  A  (To.,  Syracuse.  No.  42.  One 
No.  1  Hubbard  Machine  (Syracuse  self-rake)  No. 
48.  One  No.  2  Hubbard  Machine  (Syracuse  self- 
lake). 

No.  48,  work  good;  time  57  min. ;  quality,  88; 
bearings  cool ;  good  mower  in  all  respects. 

Seymour,  Morgan  A  Allen,  Brockport.  No.  44. 
One  New  York  Combined  Machine  (self-rake). 
Field  good,  cutting  irregular;  time  88;  qnality  35. 


C.  Wheeler,  jr.,  Anbam.  No.  45.  One  Combined 
Machine  (seif-mking  attachment).  No.  46.  One 
Combined  Machine  (dropping  a ttaebmenL) 

Entry  No.  45,  I.  Cayuga  Chief,  not  closely 
tut ;  time  48  min. ;  qnality  A ;  journal  cooL 

No.  46,  Cayuga  Chief,  J.  A  bad  field  to  out; 
time  37  min.;  quality  30;  bearings  hoL 

W.  H.  Halladay,  Auburn.  No.  47.  One  Marsh's 
Combined  Machine  (self-xmke).  No.  47^,  Marsh's 
Valley  Chief. 

No.  47.  Field  stony;  out  uneven;  time  46  min.; 
quality  28. 

Class  5.  —  Cokbiked  Rbafbbs,  (sblf  or 
hakd-bakb). 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn.  No.  48.  One 
Combined  Machine.  No.  49.  One  Combined. 
No.  50.  One    Combined. 

American  Agricultural  Works,  N.  Y.  No.  51, 
one  Columbian  Machine  (hand  and  self-raker). 
Field  bad,  cutting  very  bad;  time  57  minutes; 
quality,  26. 

Dodge  A  Stevenson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Auburn. 
No.  52,  one  Dodge's  patent  combined  Machine 
(self  or  hand-raker),  woo<i^  frame,  No.  I.  No.  53, 
one  Dodge's  patent  combined  Machine  (self  or 
hand-rake),  iron  frame,  No.  1. 

No.  52,  stubble  not  well  cut,  time  56  min. ;  qual- 
ity, 29.  No.  53,  field  good,  time  43  min. ;  qual« 
ity,  32. 

The  above  maohines  unite  the  patents  of  the 
Buckeye  and  the  Ohio  mowers,  having  the  gear- 
ing of  the  former  and  the  movable  shoe  of  the 
latter.  Both  well  approved  machines  every- 
where, and  have  done  good  work.  It  is  strange 
that  machines  combining  the  best  features  of  both 
patents  should  make  so  poor  a  record  as  these 
have  done  upon  this  field. 

C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  No.  54,  one  combined  machine, 
self  or  hand-rake,  (K.)  No.  55,  the  combined 
machine  as  dropper  or  hand-rake,  (L.) 

No.  54,  Cayuga  Chief,  K.  Cutting  not  good ; 
time  54  min. ;  quality  30. 

No.  55,  Cayuga  Chief,  L.  Field  rocky;  time  4$ 
min. ;  quality,  30. 

Twelve  of  the  Cayuga  Chiefs  were  entered ;  all 
agreeing  in  general  structure  though  not  in 
minor  details,  they  attracted  much  attention,  but 
as  a  whole  they  did  not  appear  well  in  the  oloyer 
lots. 

Class  6.  — Obb-Hobsb  Mowbbs. 

D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co.,  Auburn,  No.  56,  (one-hone 
mower.)  Field  good,  well  cut;  time  64  minutes; 
quality,  85. 

The  work  done  by  the  machine  of  D.  M.  Osborne 
A  Co.,  was  done  with  tolerable  uniformity,  the 
average  mark  for  quality  of  work  being  S4r-36. 
The  average  time  exclusive  of  the  one-horse  Ma- 
chine was  51  minutes.  The  machines  were  all  re- 
markable for  the  steadiness  of  their  motion  and 
fireedom  from  noise. 

R.  L.  Allen,  N.  Y.  No.  57,  one  one-horse  mower. 

C.  Wheeler,  jr.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  No.  58,  one  one- 
horse  Mower,  F,  Cayuga  Chief,  cutting  good; 
time  30  min. ;  qnality,  34. 

Pony  Clipper  (invented  by  R.  Dutton.) 

R.  Dutton,  Brooklyn,  No.  59,  one  one-hone 
gleaner  mower  (invented  by  R.  Dutton.) 

Trial  of  July  20tk,—{Same  Itaehinu,) 
Twenty  machines  made  a  trial  upon  lots  of  very 
irregular  surface,  which  had  not  been  ploughed  for 
many  yean;  the  general  surface  was  level,  but 
broken  up  with  many  d^ep  hollows  and  having  a 
thick  growth  of  sedges  and  rushes.  The  prevailing 
herbage  was  red  top,  blue-grass,  and  fowl  meadow ; 
it  was  the  hardest  test  for  action  in  rough  ground 
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that  eonld  b«  found  im  the  TloinSty.  The  following 
is  theresalt;  the  marks  for  qualitj  of  work  werel 
to  40,  the  latter  namber  indioating  perfect  work. 

QnmliCy  of  work. 
S^mour,  Morgan  A  Allen,  No.  44      ...    39 
The  dirider  of  this  machine  pressed  down 
the  grass,  some  of  which  was  not  oat  off 
at  the  next  ronnd. 

Caynga  Chief,  D,  No.  10 S7 

Cayuga  Chief,  A,  No.  13 37 

Dodge,  Stevenson  &  Co.,  No.  62  (wood)    .    .  87 
Dodge,  Stevenson  A  Co.,  No.  53  (iron)    .     .    37 
A  spike  projecting  fh>m  the  ground  was 
half  severed  by  this  machine. 

D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co., 37 

C.  0.  Bradley  A  Son,  No.  3 38 

Williams,  Wallace  A  Co.,  No.  48 38 

Walter  A.  Wood,  No.  8 40 

E.  F.  Herrington,  No.  4 .    .    .    .    %    .    .    .37 
Herrington's  Eagle  was  remarkable  for  its 

easy  adaptation  of  its  bar  to  the  steep 
fides  of  hollows,  in  one  case  mowing  with 
it  sloping  downward  at  an  angle  of  40 
degrees. 

Rhode  Island  Clipper,  No.  18 40 

Adriance,  Piatt  A  Co.,  No.  10 40 

Dow  &  Fowler,  No.  9 31 

Aultman,  Miller  A  Co.,  No.  32 38 

Wm.  H.  Halladay,  No.  17 37 

Soma  dry  grass  caught  on  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  which  prevented  him  from  cutting 
dean  for  about  20  rods. 
R.  L.  Allen,  Pony  Clipper,  No.  57    ...    .  38 

James  8.  Marsh,  No.  47i 38 

J.  D.  Wilber,  No.  8 30 

"Those  who  had  been  present  at  the  former 
great  trials,  held  by  the  society  were  astonished 
at  the  general  perfection  which  had  been  attained 
by  the  manufacturers  of  mowing-machines.  Every 
machine,  with  two  exceptions,  did  good  work, 
whioh  would  be  acceptable  to  any  farmer,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  meadow  after  it  had  been 
raked  over,  was  as  good  as  it  could  be,  and  vastly 
better  than  the  average  mowing  of  the  best  farm- 
ers in  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  great  diffi- 
oulties  which  they  had  to  encounter.  At  previous 
trials  most  of  the  machines  would  clog  more  or 
less,  and  some  of  them  so  frequently  that  they 
were  of  no  practical  value.  At  this  trial,  not  a 
single  instance  of  clogging  was  observed  either  in 
elover  or  fine  grass. 

"At  previous  trials,  very  few  machines  could  stop 
In  the  grass  and  start  without  backing  for  a  fresh 
f  tart.  At  the  present  trial  every  machine  stopped 
in  the  grass  and  started  again  without  backing, 
without  any  difficulty,  and  without  leaving  any 
perceptible  ridge  to  mark  the  place  where  it 
•ccurred.  We  look  upon  these  facts  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  as  showing  the  great  snocess  which 
has  attended  the^flbrts  of  our  mechanics  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  farmer,  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  experiments  made  at 
Auburn  will  lead  to  still  greater  advances  in  the 
path  of  progress. 

"  Four  machines  were  allowed  to  work  at  once, 
marked  stakes  being  driven  down  at  their  entrance; 
they  cut  entirely  around  the  lot,  passing  through 
all  the  different  kinds  of  bottom  and  of  grass,  and 
into  all  the  gullies  and  hollows.  Then  four  more 
succeeded  them,  and  so  on  in  groups  of  four, 
nntil  all  had  gone  round.  Then  each  machine  cut 
a  double  swath  across  the  lot  After  this  the 
whole  number  of  machines  were  put  in  motion  at 
once,  until  buth  meadows  were  cut  down.  In  this 
way  the  path  of  each  machine  could  be  traced 
without  difficulty  through  its  entire  length,  and 


the  work  of  each,  under  rery  different  oiream- 
stances,  could  be  accurately  compared.'' 
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REAPING  TBIALS. 

The  wheat  field  was  divided  into  thirty  lots,  of 
one  acre  each,  the  bottom  generally  smooth, 
tolerably  level,  and  the  grain  (Mediterranean) 
stood  up  very  well. 

Walter  A.  Wood,  enhy  No.  SO,  with  a  \a»d- 
raker.  The  gavels  wore  twisted  at  the  bottom 
fk^m  the  left-hand  corner  towards  the  right.  The 
binders  bound  ten  of  these  gavels  in  5  minntes. 
Time  of  cutting  49  minntes.  Mark  for  quality  ef 
work,  33. 

D.  M.  Osborne,  No.  27,  nsing  a  reel  and  wweep 
rake.  There  is  a  want  of  a  proper  divider.  The 
rake  draws  forwards  some  of  the  last  cat  straw, 
and  in  its  next  sweep  this  is  twisted  in  raking. 
The  twist  is  from  the  left-hand  comer  towards 
the  right,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gavel 
the  twist  is  less  than  on  the  top,  but  what  there 
is,  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  binders 
bound  ten  bundles  in  4  minutes.  Time  of  catting 
63|  minutes.    Mark  for  quality  of  work,  33. 

Caynga  Chief,  J,  No.  48,  with  a  dropping  attach- 
ment. The  lower  part  of  the  gavel  is  drawn 
forward  and  somewhat  twisted  as  it  falls.  It 
requires  six  men  to  keep  up  with  the  machine^ 
who  occasionally  fall  behind  with  their  work  in 
bad  places.  The  binders  bound  ten  of  these 
sheaves  in  5  minutes.  Time  of  cutting,  57  min» 
Mark  for  quality  of  work,  32. 

D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co.,  No.  19,  hand-raker.  Th« 
work  is  as  good  as  can  be  done.  Not  a  fault 
could  be  found  with  it  in  any  way.  Ten  sheavas 
were  bound  in  4  minutes,  3  seconds.  Time  of 
cutting  84^  minutes.     Quality  of  work,  40. 

Lot  No.  5  was  cut  by  Dodge»  Stevenson  A  Co., 
No.  33,  (wood),  hand  raker.  The  grain  in  this 
lot  was  lodged  in  one  or  two  places.  One  man 
drove  and  raked,  the  sickle  being  set  almost  low 
enough  for  mowing.  The  gavels  are  crossed,  the 
bottom  towards  the  right  and  the  top  towards  the 
left  Ten  bundles  bound  in  5  minutes.  Time  88^ 
minutes.    Quality  of  work,  30. 

Lot  No.  8  was  not  a  good  one  for  reaping.  It 
was  cut  by  Adriance,  Piatt  A  Co.,  No.  31,  lamf 
raker.  It  was  cut  the  wrong  way  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  lodged  was  left  upon  the  ground.  It 
was  thrown  off  the  platform  with  a  fork  instead 
of  a  rake.  The  gavels  were  not  very  good.  Tim* 
47  minutes.     Quality  of  work,  31. 

D.  M*  Osborne  A  Co.,  No.  88,  with  red  and 
noeep  rake.     Time  53^  minutes.     Work,  34. 

Aultman,  Miller  A  Co.,  with  a  dropper,  Tha 
gavels  unevenly  laid.  Ten  sheaves  bound  in  5 
minutes.    Time,  58  minutes.   Quality  of  work,  82. 

D.  M.  Osborne  A  Co.,  No.  87,  with  the  combined 
rake  and  reel,  or  Burdiek  eelf-rake.  The  gavels 
were  rather  better  than  those  made  by  his  sweep 
rake.    Time,  88i  minutes.    Work,  34. 

W.  A.  Wood,  No.  23,  with  a  chain  rake,  Tha 
gavels  were  tolerab^  well  laid.  Time^  47  minutes. 
Work,  35.  Binders  were  four  minutes  in  binding 
ten  sheaves. 

D.  M.  Osborne,  No.  48,  with  a  hand  rake,  Tha 
work  excellent  in  all  respects.  Time,  89^  minntes. 
Work,  40. 

W.  A.  Wood,  No.  40,  with  a  swMp  rake.  The 
cutting  was  very  good,  but  the  gavels  not  as  well 
laid  as  the  chain  rake.  Time,  52  minutes.  Work, 
35. 

Mr.  Osborne  and  other  exhibitors  protest  against 
W.  A.  Wood's  chain  and  sweep  rake  lieing  admit* 
ted  into  the  class  of  combined  machines,  on  tha 
ground  that  they  an  never  sold  or  ased  as  snoh* 
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B.  M.  Osborne  ft  Co^  No.  36,  with  tlia  samo 
that  eat  No.  11,  now  working  with  a  notep  rake 
and  a  reel.    Time,  53  minntea.    Work,  84. 

Dodge,  Stevenaon  A  Co.,  No.  53,  with  iron  frame 
ftnd  combined  rake  and  reel,  or  Marth'w  Uff-rahe, 
He  calne  in  oolliiion  with  a  stamp  and  bent  the 
gaard  finger.  The  garela  are  badly  soattered  in 
front  of  the  platform ;  the  gavel  does  not  all  drop 
at  onoe,  bat  is  4ragged  forward.  Time,  53  min- 
utes.   Work,  34. 

W.  A.  Wood's  revolving  rake.  No.  24.  Binders 
make  ten  sheayes  in  4  minates,  20  seconds. 
Garels  rerr  large.  Time,  67^  minates.  Work,  36. 

Williams,  Wallace  A  Go's  Habbard  Machine, 
No.  42,  with  Johneon'e  rake,  Oavels  laid  straight 
and  compact;  no  scattering;  the  swath  between 
the  gavels  very  clean.  The  binders  make  ten  of 
the  sheaves  in  4  minates,  12  seconds.  Time,  62^ 
minates.    Work,  39. 

C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Cayaga  Chief,  E,  No.  54. 
Half  the  lot  as  a  hamd-raker,  and  the  other  half 
as  a  eelf-raker.  The  gavels  were  badly  twisted 
and  the  straw  was  scattered  between  the  gavels. 
Time,  56  minates,  32  seconds.    Work,  28. 

Golambian  machine,  eel/  rake.  No.  51.  There 
was  some  lodged  grain  in  the  lot  which  it  cat  very 
well,  bat  the  gavels  were  strangely  twisted,  and 
the  work  as  a  whole  was  poor.  Time,  57  minates. 
Work,  31. 

C.  G.  Bradley  ft  Son,  No.  22,  with  Johneon** 
rake.  The  gavels  admirably  laid.  Time,  48^ 
minates.    Qaality  of  work,  39. 

C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Gayaga  Ghief,  G,  No.  34. 
Mandrake,  Time,  48  minates.  Quality  of  work,  81. 

Bodge,  Stevenson  ft  Go.,  No.  12,  iron  frame. 
Mand'rake,  Gavels  very  well  laid.  Time,  37 
minntea.    Work,  32. 

Seymour,  Morgan  ft  Allen,  No.  44,  with  their 
moeep  rake.  Gavels  very  well  laid,  and  all  the 
work  was  veiy  well  done.  Time,  62  minutes. 
Work,  38. 

C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Cayuga  Ghief,  L,  No.  55.  Half 
the  lot  as  a  dropper,  and  the  other  half  aa  a  hand 
rake.    Time,  59  minutes.    Work,  32. 

B.  M.  Osborne  ft  Co.,  No.  37,  with  Burdiek  rake. 
There  was  a  very  bad,  rocky  place  at  the  end  of 
this  lot  which  he  cut  over  very  well  with  the  wind 
against  him.    Time,  68^  minutes.    Work,  34. 

Aultman,  Miller  ft  Co.,  Buckeye,  senior.  No.  41. 
Self  rake.  The  gavels  crossed  and  dragged. 
Time,  50^  minutes.    Work,  30. 

Wm.  H.  Halladay,  No.  47,  with  Martik'e  rake. 
Machine  left-handed.  There  was  some  lodged 
wheat  in  the  lot  which  he  cut  very  closely,  and 
the  gavels  were  in  general  very  well  laid,  but 
occasionally  he  would  make  a  very  bad  one ;  this 
want  of  uniformity  reduced  his  mark.  Time,  54 
minutes.    Mark  for  quality  of  work,  37. 

G.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Cayuga  Chief,  H,  No.  35.  Hand 
rake.  There  was  a  fast  rock  in  his  swath  18. 
inches  high.  The  driver,  without  any  devia^ 
tion  from  his  line,  drove  over  it,  dropping  the 
whole  height  perpendicularly,  demonstrating  at 
the  same  time  his  own  skill  as  a  driver  and  the 
great  strength  of  the  machine.  Although  much 
of  the  ground  was  stony,  the  work  was  the  best 
done  by  any  of  the  Gayaga  Chiefs.  Time,  53 
minutes.    Work,  36. 

E.  F.  Herrington,  No.  29,  hand  rake.  The  out- 
ting  was  very  fine,  but  the  gavels  were  not  well 
laid.    Time  not  noted. 

Bodge,  Stevenson  ft  Co.  Wood  frame.  No.  52, 
Marsh's  rake.  Gavels  laid  square  and  handsome, 
without  scattering.    Time,  60  minutes.    Work,  37. 

Seymour,  Morgan  ft  Allen,  No.  27^,  self-rake. 
Time,  51  minates.    Work,  39. 
18 


*'  The  average  time  of  all  the  machines,  in  catting 
an  acre,  was  53  minates. 

The  longest  time  was  made  by  B.  M.  Osborne. 
The  shortest  time  made  by  any  hand  rake  was  B. 
M.  Osborne.  The  shortest  made  by  a  self-rake, 
was  by  Walter  A.  Wood. 

The  average  of  the  marks  for  qaality  of  work 
in  reaping,  is  34.3. 


BESULT  TRIAL  IN  22  ACRE  LOT,  GRAIN 
BABLY  LOBQEB. 

Quality  of  work. 

Gayaga  Chief,  H,  entry  No.  85 30 

B.  M.  Osborne,  Burdiek  rak^  entiy  No.  48  .  32 

B.  M.  Osborne,  sweep  rake,  entiy  No.  2  .  .  33 
Seymour  ft  Morgan,  entry  No.  44    .    .    .    .38 

Cayuga  Ghief,  entry  No.  54 32 

Bodge,  Stevenson  ft  Co.,  Marsh  rake,  entry 

No.  52 82 

Williams,  Wallace  ft  Co.,  Johnson  rake,  entry 

No.  43 86 

Buckeye,  jr.,  -dropper,  entry  No.  32  .  .  .  .30 
W.  A.  Wood,  hand  rake,  entry  No.  30  .  .  32 
Bodge,  Stevenson  ft  Co.,  Marsh  rake,  entry 

No.  53 84 

Columbian  revolving  rake,  entry  No.  51  .  .30 
Walter  A.  Wood,  sweep  rake,  entry  N6.  40  .    34 

C.  C.  Bradley  ft  Son,  Johnson  rake,  entry 

No.  22 87 

Walter  A.  Wood,  chain  rake,  entry  No.  23  .    83 

Cayuga  Chief,  G,  entry  No.  34 35 

Cayuga  Chief,  L,  entry  No.  55 31 

Wm.  H.  Halladay,  entry  No.  47 40 

Bodge,  Stevenson  ft  Co.^  entry  No.  52  .  .  35 
Eagle  combined  hand  rake,  entry  No.  29  .  .35 
Brinckerhoff,  entry  No.  21 81 


BTE  LOT. 

Quality  of  work 

C.  Brinckerhoff,  No.  21 81 

C.  C.  Bradley  ft  Son,  No.  22 37 

Seymour,  Morgan  ft  Allen,  No.  27i    ...    40 
Aultman   ft  Miller,   Buckeye,  jr.,  dropper. 

No.  32       35 

Wm.  H.  Halladay,  No.  47 38 

Bodge,  Stevenson  ft  Co.,  No.  53  .    •    .    .    .29 
Cayuga,  L,  dropper,  No.  55   ....••    84 


BARLEY  LOT. 

On  the  same  day,  after  the  rye  was  cut,  the  ma- 
chines were  tried  in  the  barley  lot,  which  was  on 
rolling  ground,  the  barley  varying  very  greatly  in 
the  length  of  the  straw,  some  of  it  being  not  more 
than  18  inches  high,  while  in  some  parts  it  was  4 
feet  long.  JThe  following  table  shows  the  record 
of  the  macmnes : 

^  Qnality  of  work. 

Brinckerhoff,  No.  21 35 

G.  G.  Bradley  ft  Son,  No.  22 39 

Seymour,  Morgan  ft  Allen,  No.  27i    ...    40 

Aultman  ft  Miller,  No.  32 36 

Wm.  H.  Halladay,  No.  47 38 

Valley  Ghief,  No.  47i 36 

Bodge,  Stevensoif  ft  Co.,  No.  53     ....    37 
Cayuga  Chief,  L,  No.  55 84 


AWARB,  CLASS  1.    (MOWERS). 

Three  machines  seem  to  claim  special  consider 
ation  with  regard  to  award  of  premiums,  each 
having  receiv<^  the  mark  of  40,  indicating  perfect 
work.  These  machines  were  Buckeye,  entry  No. 
10;  Rhode  Island  Clipper,  entry  No.  18;  and 
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Wood's  Mower,  ootry  No.  8.  Of  theio,  the  itabble 
of  the  two  lint  were  slightly  the  shortest,  but  the 
eutting  in  other  respeots  was  eboat  the  seme,  and 
was  all  that  oould  be  desired.  The  Bnokeye,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  one  which  reeelTed  the  perfeet 
number  (40)  in  both  fields.  We  are  eonstrained 
then  by  these  faets  to  give  the  preferenee  to  the 
Bnokeye  for  qualitjf  of  workt  so  also  as  to  eoM  of 
drafts  9%de'draft,  and  dwrahility.  As  to  nmplicitjf, 
the  Committee  were  nnable  to  discover  muoh 
differenoe,  though  they  gave  to  the  Bnokeye  the 
preference  as  to  portabUity  and  general  eaee 
ef  mamagememt.  In  view  of  these  superiorities  the 
Committee  awarded  the  preminm  of  the  gold  Medal 
In  the  first  elass  to  Adrianoe,  Piatt  A  Co.,  for  their 
Bnokeye  Mower,  entry  No.  10. 

CUtf  2.  —  Hafid»Rake$, 

But  two  entries  in  this  olass,  Osborne  A  Co's, 
No.  19,  and  C.  Wheeler,  jr.,  No.  SO.  D.  M. 
Osborne  A  Co.,  entry  No.  19,  having  the  most 
good  points,  the  gold  Medal  wai  awarded  to 
them. 

OloM  i\,  —  Sel/'Raher, 

Five  competitors  here.  Medal  awarded  to  Sey> 
mour,  Morgan  A  Allen,  New  York,  entry  No. 
27^.  The  committee,  however,  strongly  reoom> 
mend  C.  C.  Bradley  i  Son,  entry  No.  23. 

Class  3. —  OomJfined  Mower  and  Seaper,  Hand' 

Bakee, 
The  claims  in  this  elass  rested  between  Cajmga 
Chief,  H,  entry  No.  36,  Bagle  No.  29,  and  W.  A. 
Wood,  entry  No.  30;  all  of  them  had  special 
ad  vantages.  The  medal  was  awarded,  however,  to 
W.  A.  Wood,  entry  No.  80. 

CfloM  4.  —  Cbm6tn«i  Reaper  wUh  eelf-raking  or 
dropping  attaekmeHi$» 

Ten  competitors  in  this  class.  Medal  awarded 
to  Williams,  Wallaoe  &  Co.,  entry  42. 


Otaee  f.  — CbeiKnetfl  Reaper,  Se{f  emd  Bemd' 

Rakee, 

Aa  desired.    No  award. 

Olaee  6.  —  Ome-fforee  Mower. 

Award  to  B.  L.  Allen,  Medal,  entry  No.  5T. 


SECOND  PREMIUMS  OF  $25. 

Claee  I.  —  R.  J.  Clipper,  entry  No.  18,  as  oom- 
ing  so  near  to  first  premium. 

Claee  2.  -^  C.  Wheeler,  jr.,  entry  No.  20,  G. 

Claee  2^.  —  C.  C.  Bradley  A  Son,  entry  No.  2. 

Claee  3.  —  E.  F.  Herrington,  entoy  No.  29. 

Claee  4.  —  Seymour,  Morgan  A  AUen. 

(Xaee  5.  — No  second  premium. 

Claee  6.  —  D.  M.  Osbome  one>horsa  mower, 
entry  No.  66. 

Claee  IS.  —  Horse-Rake.  First  preminm  to 
Warner  &  Cromwell,  Chioago,  DL  Snlky  Hone 
Rake. 

Second  preminm,  A.  B.  Sprout,  Mnnqy,  Pa. 
Steel-tooth  horse  rake. 

Speeial  recommendation,  H.  N.  Traey,  Burling- 
ton, Vt,  and  P.  S.  Carver,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  yI, 
for  improvements  in  Revolving  rake,  with  and 
without  Snlky  attaohment. 

Claee  15,  ^Boree- Power  Bag^ForK 

Six  entries.  Gold  Medal  to  J.  L.  Mansfield  <ft 
Co.,  Clookville,  for  Gladding's  long-handled  self- 
snsUining;  weight,  24  lbs.  Price,  $11.00,  and 
capable  of  pitching  2000  lbs.  of  hay  in  13  pitohea 
in  3  minutes. 

Seoond  preminm  to  Chapman,  Haoley  k  Co., 
Utica,  N.  T.,  for  Raymond's  Hay-Fork ;  wei^ht^ 
22  lbs.  Price,  $20 ;  pitehes  2720  lbs.  in  13  pitches 
in  5  minutes ;  can  be  used  for  barley  and  oats  also. 

Speeial  recommendation  to  A.  B.  Sprout,  Money, 
Pa.,  for  Hay-Fork  and  Knife. 

After  uaing  all  Mowers,  Reapers,  and  the  Hke,  the 
Joumale  should  he  carefully  wiped,  all  duet  reowTed, 
the  machine  pieced  under  cover  In  a  level  position  where 
no  pert  is  sn^ected  to  a  stnla. 
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in  the  Horse^  108 
▲coiDBirrs,  14S 

Compound,  149 
Aeetftte  of  Ammonia^  176 
Acids,  296,  433 

Aoetio,  296 

Garbasotie,  318 

CarboHo,  436 

Carbonic,  433 

Chrysammio,  318 

Hjdroohlorio,  298 

Muriatio,  298 

Nitric,  298 

Kitromuriatio,  379 

Poisoning  by,  151 

Pyroligneous,  298 

Snlphhydrio,  433 

Balphnrio,  298 

Bulphurous,  438 
Adamas,  438 
Adhesive  Plaster,  175 
Adulteration  in  Breadj  98 

Flour,  433 

Spirits,  287 

Wine,  277 
£oIian  Harp,  to  make,  454 
Age  of  Cattle,  121 

Dog,  449 

Horse,  104 
AGRICULTURE,  9,  470 
Ague,  123 

Cake,  129 
Ailanthui  Silk  Worm,  59 
Air,  Fresh,  Importance  of,  184 

in  Buildings,  to  oool,  435 

to  purify,  163 
Aix  la  Cbapelle  Water,  800 
Alcohol,  283 

to  make,  280 

Arom  Potatoes,  288 

from  Wood,  283 

Proportions  of,  in  Wine,  etc.,  28f 

to  Deodorize,  304 
Alb,  London,  to  Brew,  254 

from  Sugar  and  Malt,  256 

on  Mr.  Cobbett's  Plan,  255 

Posset,  200 

Table,  255 

to  Brew,  in  small  Families,  254 

to  Brew,  Burton,  Nottingham,  Essex,  Edin- 
burgh, 256,  257 

to  Fine  and  Presenre,  258,  259 

to  Bottle,  262 

to  Ripen,  if  Flat,  when  Bottled,  263 

to  Manage  in  the  Cellar,  263 
AUziterial  Water,  293 
Alkalies,  Poisoning  by,  152 
Alloys,  368 
Almonds,  Artificial,  291 

Bitter,  Oil  of,  291 

Milk  0^  308 


Almonds,  Oil  of,  801 

Alum,  Cubic,  315 

Alumina,  Acetate  of,  815 

Aluminum  Bronze,  371 

Amalgam,  for  Electrical  Maohinea^  Sft 

Amandine,  806 

Ammonia,  Acetate,  176 

Molybdate  of,  813 

Water  of,  176 

AlTPUTATION,  149,  151 

Anatto,  324 

Anbury,  or  Wart  in  the  Hone^  106 

Anchovies,  Artificial,  239 

Aneurism,  141 

Angina  Pectoris,  137 

A  holing,  443 

Animal  Food,  247 

Animals,  Bites  and  Stings  of,  145, 4M 

Animation,  Suspended,  151 

Aniseed  Cordial,  285 

Oil  of,  290 
Anisette  de  Bordeaux,  289 
Annuals,  for  the  Garden,  89 
Anti-attrition,  347 

Incrustation  Powder,  438 
Antimony,  Ores  of,  365 

Poisoning  by,  152 
Antiscorbntio  Water,  296 
Antibbptics,  435 

Ants,  to  Prevent  and  Destroy,  4M 
Aperient  Pills,  160 
Apiary,  100 
Apoplexy,  136 
Appetite,  to  Improve^  161 
Apple,  Culture  of,  68,  75,  76^  7T 

Brandy,  283,  289 

Tapioca,  196 
Apricots,  to  Preserve^  240 
Aqua  Mollis,  295 

Regia,  379 
Aquaria  Cement,  354 
Aquatint,  421 
Arrack,  282 
Arrow-root,  196 
Arsenical  Ores,  365 
Artichokes,  250 
Artificial  Cold,  435 

Liqnors,  287 

Oils,  291 

Stone,  439 

Wood,  357 
Artists'  Colors,  881 
Asoarides,  or  Seatworm,  160 
Asparagus,  to  Cultivate,  81,  82 

QualiUes  of,  250 

Ragout,  213,  220 
Assafoetida,  Pills  o^  161* 
ASSATING,  863 
Asthma,  127 

Asthmatic  People,  to  Prewit  Lsinp  SflMtks 
Affecting,  185 
I  Astringent  Itdoetions^  166 
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Astringent  Miztan,  114 

Pills,  166 
ikttrition,  Anti-,  847 
Aafcognphy,  426 

Bablntftf  Metal,  871 
Baoon,  249 
Baden  Water,  299 
Balling  in  Horaeiy  114 
Balloons,  222 
Balsam,  Qodbold's,  176 

of  Honey,  176 

Riga,  291 

Tolu,  176 
Bareges  Water,  800 
Barley,  31,  466 
BABOirKTBRS,  to  Confltme^  489 

to  Read,  440 
Basilicon  Ointment^  174 
Bath  Metal,  371 
Bathing,  183 
Batteries,  Eleetrioal,  874 
Bararian  Beer,  267 
Bead  for  Liqaors,  288 
Beans,  to  Galtivate,  83,  466 

String,  196 
Bee  Flowers,  to  CnltlTate,  100 
Bbut,  k  la  Mode,  206,  231 

to  Choose,  248 

and  Pork,  to  Balt»  289 

Braized,  207 

Collops,  211 

Oomed,  190 

Dried,  190 

en  Daobe,  206 

Essence,  178 

Hashed,  207 

Potted,  190 

Qaalities  o^  249 

Salt,  and  Cabbage,  208 

Sanders,  206 

Sportsman's,  449 

Steak,  206,  207 

Tea,  178 

Tongue,  206 
Bbsb,  Amber,  or  Two-penny,  to  Brew,  268 

to  Bottle,  263 

Cheap,  267 

Dead,  to  BnliTen,  269 

Flat,  to  Reoover,  269 

firom  Pea-shells,  to  Brew,  268 

from  Sugar,  266 

Frosted,  to  Restore,  260 

Foxing,  to  Cuie^  etc.,  269 

Ginger,  268 

Laser,  267 

Molasses,  to  make^  268 

Musty,  to  Restore,  269 

on  Mr.  CobbetVs  Plan,  265 

Ponltiee,  166 

Required  Time  for  Keeping,  268 

Boot,  267 

Sarsaparilla,  267 

Bpmoe,  267 

Stale  *or  Sour,  to  Restore,  269 

Table,  to  Brew  from  Pale  Malt,  266 

to  Fine,  268,  269 

to  Fine  and  Preserre  a  Cask  of,  26 

to  giro  a  Rioh  FlaTor  to,  260 

to  Prerent  beooming  Stale  and  Flat,  269 

White,  267 

to  determine  Quantity  of  Aloohol  in,  287 
I,  Flowers  best  for,  100 

in  Straw  Hires,  99 

ItalUn,  104 

Management  of,  98, 102, 104 

to  Ayoid  Ii^wy  froin,  460 


Bees,  to  Feed,  101 

to  Hive,  101 

to  Swarm,  100 
Beet  Brandy,  283 

Sugar,  63,  288 
Bell  MetJ,  371 
Belly,  Woands  of,  146 
Beosoin,  Tinoture  of,  176 
Bergamot,  Essence  of,  160 

Water,  294 
Bibron's  Antidote  for  Snake-bita^  469 
Biennials,  89 
BUes,  141 
Bilious  Ferer,  128 
Biroh  OiU  290 
Bird-lime,  366 
Birds,  Canary,  448 

Useful  to  Farmers^  8 
Biseuit,  Albert,  227 

Fancy,  226 

Naples,  224 

SaToy,  228 

Sponge,  202 

Sugar,  201 
Bismuth  Ores,  to  Assay,  866 
Bites  and  Stings  of  Noxious  Animals,  146^ 
Blackiag,  849 
Blackberry  Brandy,  236 

Cordial,  236 

Culture  of,  69 

Extract,  236 

Mush,  197 

Syrup,  236 

Wine,  236,  269 
Black  Drop,  176 
Bladder,  Inlbmed,  132 

in  the  Horse,  106 

Stone  in,  132 
Blane  Mange,  228,  229,  288 
BLEACHING  AND  SCOURING,  309 
Bleeding,  after  Extraction  of  Teeth.  167 

Directions  for,  168 

f^om  the  Nose,  126 

from  Wounds,  144 

in  the  Horse,  114 
Blight  in  Fruit  Trees,  77 

in  Wheat,  29 
Blind,  to  Write  for  the,  461 
Blistering  in  the  Horsey  106 
Blood,  as  Food,  249 

Spitting  of,  127 

Vomiting  of,  128 
Blotched  Face,  140 
Blubber  as  Manure,  26 
Blue,  Prussian,  338,  837 

Saxon  or  Chemie,  Sli 

Thenard's,  888 

Ultramarine,  ZZi 
Board  Measure,  429 
Boat,  Upsetting  of,  180 
Boerhaave's  Rules  for  Health,  184 
Bog  Sparin,  106 
Bone,  to  Stain,  326 

BOILKRS,  iHOBVBTATIOXg  Dl,  TO  PUMTMn,  41 

Boils,  141 

Bologna  Sausage,  190 

Vials,  408 
Bonbons,  233 
BOOK-KBBPIHO,  462 
Books,  CoTers,  to  Marble,  326 

Edges  of,  to  Sprinkle,  827 
to  Gild,  877 

Printed,  to  Bleach,  810 
Boot^  to  Clean,  467 

Water-proef,  848 
Bots,  106 
Bottle  Stoppori,  484 
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Bougiei,  to  Past,  15S 
BouiUien  Matelote,  191,  206 
Bouquet  de  Caroline,  306 

Eaeence  of,  306 

Bsterhasy,  305 
Bowels,  Inflammation  of,  129 
in  the  Horse,  197 
Boxes,  Capaoity  of,  428 
Brain,  Compression  of,  144 

Concussion  of,  143 

Inflammation  o^  126 
Bran  Bread,  07 
Brandy,  Apple,  280 

Blackberry,  238 

British,  281 

Cherry,  286 

ImiUtion,  289 

Peach,  289 

Peaches,  232 

to  Preserye  Fruits  in,  240 

from  Root  Beer,  283 
Brass,  371 

and  Copper,  to  Tin  Rapidly,  48S 

Ornaments,  to  Preserre,  438 

to  Polish,  349 
Brasil  Paper,  299 
Bread,  Adulterated,  to  deteet,  98,  488 

of  Iceland  Moss  and  Flour,  98 

on  Cobbett's  Plan,  98 

Qualities  of,  260 
Bread,  Scotch,  22a 

to  make,  90,  97,  98 
Breasts,  Inflamed,  168 
Breeches  Ball,  313 
Brew,  to.  Ale  in  Small  Families,  264 

Alfiber  Beer,  258 

Beer  and  Ale  from  Pea-8helU,  268 

Brown  Stout,  264 

Burton,  Edinburgh,  Bssez,  and  Kottinriiam 
Ale,  256,  267 

Lager,  257 

London  Ale,  264 

Molasses  Beer,  268 

Porter  on  the  London  Phuiy  264 

Root  Beer,  267 

Spruce  Beer,  267 

Table  Beer  from  Pale  Malt,  266 

from  Bugaf  and  treacle.  266 

White  Beer,  267 
Brew-House,  to  fit  up  a  Small,  262 
Brkwibg,  261 

to  ohoose  Water  for,  262 

to  cool  Worts  in,  263 

Utensils,  to  preserro^  260 
Brine,  to  Utilise,  463 
Bristles,  to  Dye,  325 
BriUnnia  Metal,  372 
British  Oum,  356 
Broiling,  190 
Bronse,  371 

Aluminum,  871 

Gun  Barrels,  to,  849 

Plaster  Figure^,  348 
Broth,  Chicken,  113 

Jelly,  216 

Liebig's,  216,  461 

Mutton,  193 

Scotch,  193,  217 
Brown  Stout,  to  Brew,  264 
Brushes  in  one  pieoe,  357 

fiair,  toCiean»466 
.Bubo,  133 
Buckwheat,  46,  466 

Cakes,  201 
Budding,  63 

Bugs,  to  Present,  etc,  460 
Bulbous  Boots^  to  hasten,  84 


Buns,  Common,  201 

Cross,  201 
Burgundy  Pitch  Plaster,  174 
Burnett's  Antiseptie  Fluid,  436 
Burnishing,  to  Qild  by,  87 
Bums  and  Scalds,  163 
Butter,  to  Core,  96 

to  Remove  Turnip  FlaTor  from,  9C 

Drawn,  194 

Dumbarton  Mode,  98 

Maitre  d'Hotel,  214 

Nuns',  194 

to  make,  91 
Buttons,  New  Material  for,  484 
Butyric  Acid,  288 

Bther,  288 

Cabbages,  Qualities  of,  249 

to  Keep  Caterpillars  flrom,  88 

to  Preserve  for  Sea-Voyagoi^  466 
Caohou  Aromatis^,  307 
Cadmium,  Yellow,  334 

in  Fireworks,  386 
Cakks,  200 

Albany,  231 

Almond,  225,  227,  !E28 
Cheese,  226 

Apple,  202 

Banbury,  201 

Bath,  200 

Black,  224,  230,  231 

Bread,  202 

Cheap  Fruit,  202 

Cheese,  Bread,  202 

Cheese,  Rioe,  202 

Cider,  230 

Coooanut,  222 

Cream,  201 

Cup,  230 

Election,  229 

Federal,  231 

Fine  Cheese,  226 

Flannel,  201 

French  Loaf,  224 

Fruit,  Plain,  202 

Good  Plain,  224 

Lemon,  225,  280 

Madison,  224 

Plain  Seed,  228 

Plain,  224 

Portugal,  200 

Poun{  226 

Pudding  Pound»  224 

Queen,  225 

Ratafia,  224 

Rice,  200 

Rich  Plum,  2M 

Rich  Seed,  224 

Savoy,  200 

Shrewsbury,  200,  22S 

Sponge,  22^  238 

Sugar,  230 

Swedes,  227 

Wedding,  229 
Calico  PniNTiiva,  322 
Callan's  Battery,  876 
Calves'  Head,  to  Dress,  281 

Foot  Jelley,  229 

to  Rear,  91,  92 
Camphor,  290 

Mixture,  124 
Cakart  Bnu>8, 448 
Cancer,  135 

Canoerous  Uleen,  Lotion  ht,  IH 
Candied  Sugar,  282 

to  Color,  234 

Lemon  Peel,  2S8 
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Candied  Oranges,  285 

Orange  Peel,  233 
Candles,  Substitate  for,  94 

Wax,  to  make,  458 
Canker  in  the  Horae^  107-115 

in  Trees,  77 
Canning  Fruit,  240 
Cantharides,  Poisoning  by,  152 
Canras,  to  Waterproof  347 
Caoutchouc  Varnish,  348 
Capacity  of  Boxes,  428 
Capsicum,  to  Raise,  82 
Caraway  Cordial,  285 

Oil,  290 
Carbaiotie  Acid,  318 
Carbolio  Acid,  436 
Carbonic  Acid,  433 
Carbuncle.  141 
Carlsbad  Water,  299 
Carpets,  to  choose,  457 

to  Restore,  311 

to  Scour,  312 
Carry's  AppNratus,  435 
Carrots,  to  Cultivate,  40 
Cartilages,  Displaced,  135 
CARVING,  ART  OF,  241 
Case  Hardening,  381 
Casks,  Musty,  to  Sweeten,  260,  278 

New,  to  Season,  261 

to  close  without  Bungs,  Ac,  261, 262 
Cassia  Oil,  to  Obtain,  290 
Castor  Oil,  301 

as  a  Dressing  for  Leather,  459 

Clyster,  158 
Cast  Steel,  382 

Casts  from  Fusible  Metal,  370 
Cataplasms,  Cold,  154 
Cataract  in  the  Horse,  108 
Catarrh,  or  Cold,  126 
Caterpillars  on  Gooseberries,  to  RemoTe^  76 

on  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc.,  83 
Catheter,  Directions  for  Passing  the,  158 
Catsup  for  Sea  Stores,  194 

Tomato,  to  make,  194,  214»  230 

Mushroom,  214 
OitUe,  Ageof,  121 

C;)lds  in,  120 

Distemper  in,  116 

Frenxy  in,  120 

Garget  in,  116 

HoTen  or  Blown  in,  121 

Jaundice  in,  120 

Lung  Fever  in,  116 

Paunching  in,  121 

Purging  Drink  for,  120 

Rinderpest  in,  467;  Red  Water  in,  116 

Scouring  in,  116 

Swelling  with  Food,  116 

Swimming  in  the  Head  in,  121 

Tar- water  for,  116 

Treatment  of,  116 

Wounds  in,  105 
Caustic,  Lunar,  Poisoning  by,  152 
Cayenne  Pepper,  to  Raise,  82 
Cautions,  Salutary,  178, 180 

to  Painters  and  Glaiiert,  164 
Cedrat  Cordial,  to  make^  285 

Essence,  290 
Celery,  Qunlities  of,  250 
CBMBNTS.  352 
Cerate  of  Spanish  Fliea^  174 

Turner's,  174 
Chafing  Dish,  Imprompto*  468 
Chalk  Mixture,  130 
Chalybeate  Draughts,  166 

Pills,  166 

Water,  800 


Chalybeate  Wine,  160 
Champagne,  289 
Chaucres,  133 
Chapped  Hucks,  107 

Skin,  156,  306 
Charcoal,  Animal,  298 

as  a  Deodorizer,  436 

as  a  Purifier,  178 

Poultice,  155 

to  make,  280 

to  Protect  from  the  Effects  of,  IIS 
Charlotte  Russe,  228 
Cheese  Cukes,  202,  225 

Cheshire,  96 

Cottage,  214 

Damson,  237 

Green  Gooseberry,  199 

Hogshead,  190 

Qualities  of,  249 
Chemio  Blue,  316 
CHEMICAL  RECEIPTS,  482 

Landscapes,  362 
Cherries,  to  Dry,  240 
Cherry  Brandy,  286 
Chestnuts,  to  Keep,  87 
Chest,  Dropsy  of,  127  . 

Wounds  in  the,  145 
Chicken,  Fricassee^  with  Mushrooms,  269 

Broth,  194 

Pie,  196,  210 

Pox,  138 

Salad,  231, 

Stewed,  with  Com,  210 
Chickens,  to  Hatch,  93 

to  Manage,  93,  116 
Chilblains,  156 

Children,  Management  and  Diseases  o^  169 
ChiUs  and  Fever,  123 
Chimneys  on  Fire,  to  Extinguish,  460 

Smoky,  to  Cure,  465 

to  Clean,  455 
China-ware,  to  Manufacture,  894 

and  Glass,  to  Clean  and  Pack,  457 

to  Clean,  467 
Chinese  Sheet- lead,  to  make,  881 

Fire,  385 
Chints,  to  Wash,  810 
Chloride  of  Lime,  436 

to  Destroy  Insects,  450 
Chlorine,  433, 436 

Water,  299 
Chlorimetry,  309 
Chlorosis,'  166 
Chocolate,  200 

Cream,  227 

Glac«,  227 

Qualities  of,  251 
Choice  of  Animal  Food,  247 

Plants,  69 
Choking,  158 
Cholbra,  162 
Cholera  Morbus,  129 
Chowder,  192 
Chrome  Green,  338 

to  Dye,  818 

Vermilion,  337 

Yellow,  334 
Chrysammic  Acid,  818 
Cider,  Cheap,  from  Raisins,  264 

Devonshire,  268 

General  Rules  for  Makings  264 

Scotch,  268 

to  make,  268 

to  Manage,  264 

from  Pears,  264 
Cinnabar,  Humid  Assay  of,  865 
Cinnamon,  Cordial,  to  make^  285 
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Cinnamon,  Oil  of,  to  Obtain,  289 

Water,  to  mako,  294 
Citrate  of  Magneaia,  176 
Citron  Cordial,  to  make,  285 
Clam  Soups,  193 
Clap,  133 
Claret  Punch,  231 

Claret  Wine,  to  Imitate,  289  [Luting,  466 

Clarifying  Honey,  240 ;  Clay  for  Modelling  and 
Clay,  Burning,  Mr.  Craig's  Method,  24 

Lands,  to  Underdrain^  49,  60 
Cleaning  Water  Casks,  96 
Climste,  £ffee(  of,  78 
Climbing  Shrubs,  88 
Cloth,  Buff-colored,  to  Clean,  811 

Faded  Black,  to  Revive,  313 

Scarlet,  to  Clean  and  Dip,  313 

the  Nap  on,  to  Raise,  313 

to  Bleach,  310 

to  Dry  Clean,  318 

to  Dye,  317 

to  Full,  310 

to  render  Waterproof,  831,  847 

to  Take  Out  Fruit-steins  from,  314 

to  Take  Spote  of  Paint  from,  314 

to  Take  SpoU  of  Qrease  from,  314 
Cbthes  Ball,  to  make,  313 

Incombustible,  437 

on  Fire,  flow  to  Aot»  437 

to  Brush,  466 

to  Scour,  312 

to  teke  Grease  ttom,  314 
CLOTBiira,  184 
Clove  Cordial,  to  make^  286 
Cloves,  Oil  of,  290 
Coal-oil,  302,  460,  461 

to  Destroy  Insecte,  466 
Coal-tar,  318,  436 

Ashes  as  Manure,  24 

Colors,  318 
Coats,  to  Scour,  318 
Cobalt  Ores,  to  Assay,  366 
Cocoa,  200 
Coeoanut-cake,  222 

Pudding,  222 
Codfish- cakes,  191 
Coffee,  200,  202 

Qualities  of,  261 

Tree,  to  Engraft,  76 
Coins,  427 

Easy  Mode  of  Taking  Impressions  Arom,  438 

Relative  Value  of  American  and  Foreign,431 
Cold  Cream,  306 

Artificial,  436 

Drinks,  Prevent  Effecto  of,  460 

Suspended  Animation  from,  161 
Colds,  Gargles  for,  169 

in  the  Head,  126 

in  the  Horse,  107 
Cole  Slaw,  196 
Colio,  130 

Painter's,  131 
Collar-bone,  Fractures  of,  146 

Dislocation  of,  148 
Collodion,  409 

CoUyria,  or  Eye-washes,  167 
Oolocynth  Pills  of,  168 
Oologne-wator,  304 
Colors,  Chevreurs  Method  of  Gr»diutlBg>  821 

Coal-tar,  818 

Compound,  310 

to  Discharge,  316 

for  Confectionery,  338 

Oil,  332 
Composition,  Water-proof,  331 
Composte,  21, 61 
Compression  of  the  Brain,  144 


Concrete,  362 

Concussion  of  the  Brain,  143 

Condy's  Disinfecting  Solution,  436 

COMFECTIONBRY,  232 

Colors  for,  338 
Conservatory,  to  make,  61 
Consumption,  127 
Contusions,  143,  146 
Convalescente,  Soup  for,  178 
Convulsions  in  Pregnancy,  168 

in  Children,  171 

in  the  Horse,  107,  111 
COOKERY,  188 

Cook's,  Captain,  Rules  for  Seamen 
Copal  Varnish,  341,  343 
Copper,  Assay  of,  364 

in  Pickles  or  Tea»  433 

Foils,  373 

Plates,  Secure  from  Corrosion,  422 

Poisoning  by,  162 

Test  for,  432 

Tubes,  376 

on  Iron,  376 
Copy,  on  Preparing,  for  the  Printer,  462 
Coral  Branches,  Artificial,  460 
Cordials  or  Compouito  Spirits,  286 

Anise-seed,  Caraway,   Cedrat,  Cinnamoi^ 
Strong  Cinnamon,  Citron,  Clove,  Cori« 
ander,  Eau  do  Bigarrade,  Gold,  Lemoi^ 
Lovage,  Nectar,  Noyau,  Orange,  Pepper* 
mint,    Ratafia,  D17    Ratafia,  Whiakej 
286—287 
Cork-screw,  Substitute  for,  i69 
Com,  Indian,  to  Cultivate,  29 

Oysters,  219 

to  Dry,  88, 219 
Corn-bread,  232 
Corned  Beef,  190 
Corns,  160 

in  the. Horse,  107 
Cosmetic  for  Complexion,  466 
Cosmetics,  306 
Costiveness,  168, 161, 167 
Cottege  Cheese,  214 
Cotton,  63 
Coughs  and  Colds,  168,  169 

in  the  Horse,  107 
Conrt-plaster,  176,  368 
Cow  Feeder,  Directions  to  the,  91 

Milch,  to  Choose^  92 

to  Keep,  92 

Pox,  138 
Crabs,  to  Choose,  248 

to  Pot,  190 
Cracked  Heels  in  the  Horsey  167 
Cracks  in  Stoves,  468 
Cramp  in  the  Stomach,  161 
Cramps,  168 

in  Bathing,  183 
Cranberry,  Culture  of,  69 
Cream,  Coffee,  237 

Ice,  236 

Painter's,  848 

Pistachio,  236 

Qualities  o^  249 

Raspberry,  236 

Substitute  for,  96 
Oreme  de  Barbados,  Real,  284 

de  Noyean  de  Martinique,  284 

d'Orange,  286 
Croeheting,  448 
Crops,  Rotation  of,  10,  26,  27 
Croquets,  Chicken,  232 
Croup,  173 

Crows,  to  Banish,  40,  90 
Cmllers,  to  aaks^  464 
Crumpets,  201 
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€rast,  Short,  198 

Cuouinbors,  to  Cultirate^  77^  78,  79 

to  Pickle,  230 
Culinary  Arts,  188 
Curaooa,  289 
Currants,  Caltare  of,  69 

Qualitios  of,  251 
Currant  JuUj,  215,  236 

Wine,  236,  267 
Currying  Leather,  387 
Curry,  216 

Indian  Sanoe,  214 

Maloy's,  116 

Powder,  216 

Salmon,  210 
Costards,  Almond,  232 

Apple,  230 

Baked,  222 

Boiled,  199 

Cold,  199 

Lemon,  223 

Orange,  222 

Rioe,  222 
Cutlets,  Lamb,  with  Peas,  208 

Mutton,  208 

Pork,  208 

Veal,  206,  233 
Cuts,  Treatment  of,  144 
Cuttings,  for  Plants,  65 
Cypher,  writing  in,  459 

Dahlia-paper,  299 
Dairy,  ti)  Manage,  91 
Damson  Cheese,  237 

Plums,  Pickled,  231 

to  Bottle,  239 
Damsons,  to  Preserre,  240 
Dance  of  St  Vitus,  137 
Decalcomania,  465 
Decanters,  to  Clean,  467 
Dentrifice,  308,  460 
DxoDORisATioir,  164»  436 
Depilatories,  305 
Devils,  Dry,  205 
Diabetes,  132 

in  the  Horse,  108 
Dialysis,  463 
Diamond  Cement,  356 

to  ImiUte^  373 
Diarrhoea,  130,  162, 171 
Diavolini,  223 
Diet,  247 

Digestion,  to  Improve^  128, 161 
Diphtheria,  126 
Dippel's  Oil«  to  Obtain,  291 
DiSBABSB  OF  Childrbji,  169 

General  Rules  for  Treating,  123 

Peculiar  to  Females,  166 

of  Wheat,  29 
DisniFBCTANTS,  164, 184^  186, 486 
Disinfection,  185 
Dislocations,  148 
Distemper,  328,  331 

in  Dogs,  115,449 
DISTILLATION,  277 

of  Compound  Spirits,  286 

of  Compound  Waters,  292,  294 

of  Essential  and  other  Oils,  289 

General  Rules  for,  simple  waters,  293 

to  Preserve  Flowers  for,  292 
Distilleries,  Fires  in,  to  Extingiiish,  280 
Diuretio  Balls,  113 
Doas,  Best  Breed  of,  for  Shooting  Gams^  449 

Distemper  in,  115,  449 

Mange  in,  115,  449 

Purging  Ball  for,  116 

to  know  the  Age  o^  to  six  yean,  449 


DOVESTIC  ECONOITY,  90 

Medicine*,  173 
Dough-nuts,  464 
Doses,  Medicinal,  188,  241 
Dover's  Powders,  173 
Dram-Drinking,  to  Remedy 
Draining  Lan<C  49,  50 
Drawings,  Lead  Peno 

to  Varnish,  3 
Drawn  Butter,  194 
Dresden  China,  39 
Dresses,  Inoombust; 
Drier  for  Paints,  331 
Drilling  Glass,  439 

Wheat,  28 
Drop,  Blaok,  175 
Drops,  Chocolate,  234 

Clove,  234 

Coffee,  234 

Confectionery,  to  maka,  384 

Ginger,  234 

Orange-Flower,  334 

Peppermint,  234 
Dropsy  or  the  Bag,  134 
Belly,  133 
Chest,  127 
Knee,  135 
Medicines  for,  167 
Drowning,  151,  180,  181, 183 

Assistance  in,  Danger  of,  463 
Drying  Herbs,  Roots,  eto.,  86 

Oils,  340 
Dry-rot,  352,  432,  438 
Duehess  Loaves,  226 
Duok,  Wild,  Salmis,  209 

to  Choose,  248 
Duflfy's  Elixir,  175 
Dumplings,  Apple,  199 

Raspberry,  198 
Dung  Beds,  to  form,  60 
Dutch  Drops,  292 

Pink,  334 
DYEING,  315 

of  Leather,  890 
Dysentery,  130 
Dyspepsia,  128 

Ear,  Extraneous  Bodies  in  the^  to  Extnoty  16V 

Inflammation  of,  125 

Wounds  of,  146 
Eav  de  Barbade,  284 

de  Bouquet,  304 

de  Cologne,  304] 

de  Javelle,  436 

de  Luoe,  173 

de  Millefleurs,  306 

Divine,  284 

Lustrale,  305 

Sans  Pareil,  294 
ECONOMT,  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC,  90 
Eels,  to  Put,  190 
Eger  Water,  299 
Eggs,  4  la  Dauphin,  213 

au  Gratin,  212 

to  Choose,  as  Food,  249,  467 

to  Preserve,  95,  96,  457 

with  Wine,  200 
Egg-Plant,  to  Cook,  219,  231 
Elbow,  Dislocations  of,  149 
Elderberry  Wine,  268 

Paper,  299 
Electric  Machines,  New,  436 
Electrical  Machine,  Alloy  for,  370 
Elbotro-Platinq,  374 
Elephant's  Milk,  284 
Elixir,  Duffy's,  176 
Elm  Trees,  77 
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Bmail  de  Psris,  465 

Bmbroeation  for  Rhenmatitm  and  Sprami,  IM 

Embroidery,  to  Glean,  314 

Bmiuione,  Inyolantary,  133 

Bins  Water,  S99 

Bnamel  for  Cooking  TTteniilf,  893,  898 

to  Paint  in,  393 
BNAMELLING,  390 

Varninb  for,  341 
Bngrare,  to,  in  Aqaatinta,  421 

in  Mesiotinto,  421 

on  Chiar'  Oscuro,  422 

on  Precious  Stones,  428 

on  Steel,  420 

on  Stone,  423 

on  Wood,  422 
BKGRAVING,  419 

from  Pbotograpbs,  418 
BngraTingfl,  Cleaning  and  Preseiration  of,  428 

on  Glass,  to  Transfer,  407,  423 
Bnlargement  of  Spermatic  Vein,  134 
Tonsil,  126 
Umla,  126 
Eolian  Harp,  to  make,  454 
Bpilepsj,  136 
Erysipelas,  138 
Bsience  of  Cedrat,  290 

Larender,  291 
Neroli,  291 
Petitfl  Grains,  291 
Essential  Oils,  289 
ErcHiHa,  410,  422 
Ether,  to  make,  281 

to  Purify,  281 
Eril,  the  King's,  135 
Exercise,  185 
Expectation  of  Life,  459 
Expectorant  Pills,  159 
Extracts,  Toilet,  304 
Eye  Waters,  157 

Inflammation  of  the,  125 
Eyelids,  Inflamed,  Remedy  for,  157 
Eyes  of  the  Horse,  108, 114 
Eyesight,  to  Preserve  the,  186 

Vac  Similes,  360 

Factitious  Liquorb,  287 

Failures  in  Photography,  417 

Fainting,  136 

Fallow,  to  Conduct  a,  15 

Famished  Persons,  to  Restore,  463 

Fans  for  Cleaning  Grain,  18 

Farcy,  108 

FARRIBRT,  104 

Fattening  Hogs,  92 

Poultry,  92 
Feathers,  to  Cleanse,  813 

Dye,  825 

Preserve,  450 
Feet,  to  Keep  Dry,  186 

Disease  of  in  the  Horse,  118 
Felon,  142,  155, 
Fbmalbs,  Dibsases  of,  165 
Fbrmbntation,  251,  254,  261,  262 
Fertilisers,  11 
Fbtbb,  Bilious,  123 

Hectic,  124 

Intermittent,  123 

Hilk,  168 

Puerperal,  168 

Remittent,  123 

Scarlet,  137 

Simple,  Inflammatory,  128 

Typhoid,  124 

Typhus,  124 
Filberts,  to  Keep,  87 
WUm,  or  Cataraet  in  the  Horsey  108 


Filter,  for  Corrosive  Liquids,  438 
Fining  of  Spirits,  285 

Wines,  274 
Finings,  to  make  end  Apply,  274  _ 

of  Wines  and  Spirits,  to  Force  down  th«,  ST^ 
Fires, 

Colored,  384 

in  Distilleries,  to  Extinguish,  280 

in  Hay-stacks,  to  prevent,  459 

to  Escape  from,  462 

to  Extinguish  in  Chimneys,  469 
Fireproof  Dresses,  437 

Paper,  437 

Wood,  437 

FlBBWORKS,  384 

FisHiKO,  443 

Fish  Bones,  to  Eztnot,  when  swallowed,  18S 

Culture^  445 

to  Cure,  94 

Poisonous,  153 

Quslities  of.  249 

to  Cook,  191,  206 

to  Preserve  with  Sugar,  239 

to  Keep  Fresh,  464 
Fistula,  142 
Fito  in  ChUdren,  171 
Fixed  Oils,  301 
Flannel  Cakes,  201 
Flannels,  to  Wash,  464 
Flatulence,  161,  170 
Flavorings  for  Imitated  Wines,  28T 
Flax,  to  Cultivate,  Dress,  etc.,  42,  48 
Fleas,  to  Destroy,  450 
Fleur  d'lulie,  304 
Flies,  to  Remove  from  Rooms,  96 

Btables,  450 
Floors,  to  Stain,  457 

Cement  for,  352 
Florida  Water,  304 
Flounders,  to  Cook,  191 
Flour,  Chalk  in,  to  Deteot,  438 

to  Improve,  86,  96 

to  Preserve,  96 
Flower  Gardening,  84,  88 
Flowers,  Bulbous,  to  Accelerate,  67 

Faded,  to  Restore,  84 
to  Dry,  84 

for  Distillation,  292 

to  Grow  in  Winter,  82,  83 

to  Preserve,  87 
Flnor  Albus,  166 
FInx,  130 
Fluxes,  363 
Foils,  373 
Fomentations,  154 
Food,  Qoalitibs  of,  247,  261 

of  Plants,  9 
Forcemeat,  216 

Foreign  SpiriU,  tc  ImiUte,  281 
Foretelling  the  Weather,  489 
Forges,  Water,  300 
Fotbergill  Process,  414 
Fonl  Air,  Suspended  Animation  from,  181 
Foul  Rooms,  to  Ventilate,  164 
Foundered  Feet,  108 
Fowls,  Qualities  of,  249 

Choice  of,  248 

Treatment  of,  93,  110 

Wild,  to  Catch,  462 
Fracturbs,  146 
Frangipani,  Toilet,  307 
Freckles,  306 
Fkkbxiiio  Mixturbs,  486 
French  Polish,  344 

Rolls,  228 
Fresoo,  331 
Fresh  Water  from  Salt,  179 
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209 
Frietion  for  Bbeamatism,  ote.,  162, 186 

to  lessen,  347, 438 
PriUera,  199 
Frogs,  to  Cook,  232 
Frostbite,  l&l 

in  Frait  Trees,  76 

in  Potatoes,  36 
Fmit  Bsfenoes,  288 

to  Protect,  from  Inseets,  71, 450 

Trees,  67,  69,  70,  75,  76>  77 

Spots,  to  Remove,  314 

Stains,  to  RemoTe,  314, 436 
Fniita,  85,  86,  87,  88 

to  Preserre,  86-88, 246 

without  Sagar,  240,  246 

Qualities  of,  250,  251 

to  Peek,  87 
Fmmenty,  107 
Frying,  190 
Fuel,  Cheap,  96 
Fulling  Cloths,  ete.,  310 
Fumigation,  163, 164,  436 
Fundament,  Falling  of,  171 
Fumaoe,  Sand-heat,  to  make  a,  278 
Fumaoes,  Portable,  278 
Furniture,  Oil,  350 

Paste,  to  make^  849 

to  Olefin,  455 

Varnished,  to  Polish,  849 
Furs,  to  Preserve,  450 
Fusel  Oil.  283 
Fosible  Metal,  369 

Gallipot  Mastio,  for  Grinding  Colors,  846 

Varnish,  to  make,  345 
Changlion,  141 

Gardeners,  Praetioal  Directions  to,  90 
Gabdbmiicq,  60,  66,  88 
Gargle  for  Thrush,  159 

Sore  Throat,  159 
Gas  Burners,  430 

Meter,  to  Read,  430 

to  Save,  430 
Geese,  to  Choose,  248 
Gems,  Artificial,  403 
Gems,  to  Engrave,  428 
Geneva,  English,  to  make,  282 
Gentian  Water,  296 

Wine,  160 
Geraniums,  89 
German  Silver,  372 
Gild  by  Burnishing,  378 

Edges  of  Psper,  377 

Glass  and  Porcelain,  to,  876 

Leather,  377 

on  Wood,  with  Oil,  377 

Silk,  Satin,  Ivory,  eto,  by  Hydrogen  Gas,  877 
Gilding,  37^-379 

Electro-,  376 

Fire,  379 

Jewellery,  379 

Solution,  375 
Gilders,  Cautions  to,  186 

Varnish  for,  346 
Gin,  to  Prepare,  as  in  Holland,  282 

to  ImiUte,  288 
Ginger  Beer,  258 

NuU,  202 

Pop,  257 

Powders,  433 

Syrup,  176 

to  Candy,  233 
Gingerbread,  Plain,  200,  228 

Poundenke^  200.  228 

Short,  228 

8oA»224 


Gingerbread,  without  Batter,  200 
Glands,  Inflamed,  135 
Glanders,  115 
QhABB,  399         N 

to  Anneal,  401 

and  Porcelain,  to  Paint  and  Stain,  406, 401 

to  Draw  on,  407 

Globes,  Liquid  Foils  for  Silvering,  370 

Ground,  to  Imitate,  439 

In  ImiUtion  of  Muslin,  428 

**        **       Precious  Stnnes,  403 
Powdered,  Poisoning  by,  152 
to  Break,  in  any  Required  Way,  403 
to  Clesn,  409 
to  Drill,  439 
to  Etch  upon,  422 
Stoppers,  to  Loosen,  434 
to  Ornament,  in  Imitatioii  of  Sngrarlub 

402.  407 
to  Paok,  457 

to  Polish  and  Grind,  402 
to  SUver,  370 

Jan,  like  China,  to  make,  458 
Glasiers,  Caution  to,  164 
Glasings  for  Earthenware,  ete.,  396,  398 
Gleet,  133 

Gloves,  to  Cleanse,  316 
to  Dye,  325 

to  Prepare  Skin  for,  389 
Glue,  354,  355 

Liquid,  366 
Ifarine,  354 
Goadby's  Solution,  436 
Goat's  Flesh,  Qualities  of,  249 

Skint,  389 
Godbold's  Balsam,  176 
Godfi^y's  Cordial,  175 
Goitre,  136 

Gold,  Amalgam  of,  in  the  Large  Way,  879 
Assay,  367 
Lace,  to  Clean,  314 
Ores  and  Earths  oontaiDing^  867 
Poisoning  by,  152 
Powder,  378 
Solder,  to  Prepare,  369 
Test  for,  433 

to  Dissolve  in  Aqua  Regia,  379 
to  Separate  from  Gil^  Copper,  and  SilTi& 

380 
Varnish,  351 
Gonorrhoea,  133 

Goodfel  low's,  Mrs.,  Lemon  Puddingy  222 
Goose,  Choice  of,  242 
Gooseberries,  Culture  of,  69,  76 
Gooseberry  Cheese,  Green,  199 
Goat,  134,  162 

Chelsea  Pensioner's  Remedy  tor.  111 
Cordial,  to  make^  161 
Lotion,  134 

Portland  Powder  for,  460 
Pradier's  Cataplasm  for,  469 
Rheumario,  134 
Grafting,  63,  65 
Wax,  459 
Grain,  Damaged,  to  Correct,  96 

to  Preserve  from  Vermin,  90 
Reaping  before  Ripe,  81 
Grapes,  to  Cultivate,  78 
to  Keep,  88 
Sugar  from,  233 
Gravel,  131 

Remedies  for  the,  131 
Walks,  to  make,  60 
Gravy,  215, 230 

Cakes,  194 
Grease,  in  Horses,  108, 116 
Spots,  812, 814,  438 
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Chreoian  Painting,  S39 
Qreen,  Chrome,  338 

Colors  Tree  from  ArMniOy  S38 
Hou««,  to  make,  01 
Soheeie's,  338 
Sohweinflirtb,  338 
SickneM,  166 
Qrinditonw,  to  make,  4M 
Gripea  in  the  Horse,  108 
Grip  ng  in  Children,  170 
Grottoes,  to  Bmbellish,  460 
C^uel,  to  make,  177 
Gaano,  10,  11 

Gam  Bencoin,  Oil  of,  to  obtain,  290 
Elastic,  to  Dissolve,  339,  S54 
the  Yellow,  170 
Chin  Barrels,  to  Brown,  849 
Cotton,  360 

as  a  Filter,  433 
Cement,  350 
Explosive,  384 

Link's,  384 
Soluble,  409 
Metal,  371 
Powder,  884 

to  render  Inoombostible  at  plearare, 

465 
White,  384 
Gaita-peroha,  Solution  of,  848,  854 
Solvento  for,  339 

Hair  Brush,  to  Clean,  456 

Dyes,  305  •• 

Honey- water  for  tbe,  806 

Superfluous,  to  Remove,  305 

Washes,  eto.,  305 
Hams,  Qualities  of,  248 

to  Cure,  91 

to  Cook,  207 

to  Salt,  239 
Hanging,  Suspended  Animation  from,  151 
Hangings,  Paper,  to  Resttre,  314  -' 

Hare,  Roast,  209 
Harrowgute  Water,  300 
Harrows,  10 

Hartshorn  Jelly,  to  make,  235 
Hash  of  Beef,  206 
Hats,  to  Dye,  324 

Straw,  to  Clean,  315 

to  Preserve,  457 
Hay  Making,  46 

Staeks,  to  Sav«  from  Fire,  469 
Headache,  to  Relieve,  125 
Hbalth,  Prbskrvatiox  of,  188 
Heartburn,  128,  161 
Heart,  Palpitation  of,  127 
Hearths,  to  Paint,  331 
Heat,  Excessive,  to  Guard  Agaiasty  188 
Hectic  Fever,  124 
Hedge-hog,  Usefulness  of  the,  29 
Hedges,  Thorn,  51 
Heels,  Cracked,  107 
Heliotrope,  89 

Hemorrhage  after  Pulling  Teeth,  15T 
Hemp,  to  Cultivate,  40,  41 

Process  of  G-rassing,  41 
Herbs,  to  Propagate,  76,  88 

to  Dry,  85 
Herpes,  139 
Herrings,  to  Cure,  94 

to  Choose,  248 
Bioonp,  128 

in  Children,  170 
Hiera  Picra,  158 
Hip-joint  Disease,  135 
Hivas,  Cobbett's,  104 

Langstroth's,  104 


Hivei,  Thorley's,  108 
Hoarhound,  to  Candy,  8SS 
Hockl,  Chapped,  107 
Hodge-Podge,  215,  217 
Hog  Cholera,  117 
Hogs,  to  Fatten,  92 
Hogs,  116,  121 
Hogshead  Cheese,  190 
Hominy,  98 
Honey,  to  Clarify,  240 

to  Manage,  102 

Water,  295,  305 
Hoof-bound,  108 
Hooping-cough,  172,  178 
Hops,  to  Cultivate,  eto.,  43,  44»  4^ 

to  Choose,  258 

to  Keep,  263 
Horn,  to  Dye  Various  Colony  827 
HoRBB,  Abscesses  in,  106 

Anbury,  or  Wart  in,  106 

Balling  with  Snow,  114 

Balls  for,  106 

Bladder.  Inflamed,  in,  108 

Bleeding  in,  110 

Bleeding,  to  Stop,  in,  114 

Blistering  Ointment  for,  lOt 

Bog  Spavin  in,  106 

Bone  Spavin  in,  106 

BoU  in,  106 

Broken  Knees  in,  107 

Broken  Wind  in,  107,  111 

Burns  or  Scalds  in,  107 

Canker  in,  107 

Catoraot  in,  108 

Chapped  Hooks  in,  107 

Cold  in,  107 

Convulsions  in,  107,  111 

Corns  in,  107 

Cough  in,  107,  110 

Cracked  Heels  in,  107 

Curb  in,  107 

Diabetes  in,  108 

Disease  of  Feet  in,  118 

Diuretic  Balls  for,  113 

Drink  for,  110 

Dysentery,  109 

Eyes  of,  108,  114^  462 

Farcy  in,  108 

Fever  in,  111 

Foundered  Feet  in,  108 

Glanders,  115 

Grease,  108,  115 

Green  Ointment,  106 

Gripes,  108,  112 

Hoof  Bound,  108 

Inflamed  Bowels,  106 

Inflamed  Lungs,  106, 110,  114 

Jaundice,  111 

Lameness,  114 

Lam  pas  in,  108 

Laxity  in,  108 

Lock-Jaw,  115 

Looseness  in,  110 

Mallenders,  108 

Mange,  108,  111,  114 

Molten  Grease,  109 

Ointment,  105 

Poll  Evil,  109 

Pulling  at  the  Halter,  481 

Purging,  108,  110 

Purging  Ball,  108, 110 

Quittor,  109 

Ring.  Bone,  109 

Rupture,  115 

Sallenders,  109 

Band-Craok,  109 

Boratohed  Heeli,  114 
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Hom^  Sboeing  in  Winter,  lU 
Bitting  a,  463 
Sit-fasU,  109 
Sores  and  BmiMi,  105 
BpaTin,  100 
Staggers,  109 
SUling  Profusely,  111 
Strains,  109,  lU,  lift 
Strangles,  109 
Strangury,  109 
Surfeit,  111 
Teeth,  104 

Tetanus,  or  Loek-Jaw,  115 
Thrush,  109,  114 

to  Take  out  of  a  Stable  on  Fire,  463 
Unsoundness,  105 
Vlvee,  109 
Wart,  10« 
Wind-galls,  109 
Worms,  106.  Ill 
Wounds,  105,  109 

HOBTICITLTURS,  60 

Hot- houses.  67 

Hot-beds,  60 

Hortns  Sicous,  459 

Houses  on  Fire,  How  to  Escape  from,  463 

Painting,  327 
Horen  in  Cattle,  121 
Humus,  9 

Hunger  and  Thirst,  to  Restore  Famished  Per- 
sons, 463 
Hungary  Wnters,  295,  304 
HUSBANDRY,  9 

Implements  of,  15,  470 
Huzham's  Tincture  of  PeruTian  Bark,  176 
Hydraulic  Cement,  362,  466 
Hydrogen,  433 
Hydrometers,  430 
Hydrophobia,  145 
Hysterio  Fits,  165, 167 

Ice,  to  make,  95,  435 

to  Extricate  Persons  from  Broken,  181 

firom  a  Powder,  to  Procure,  95,  435 

Cream,  Water-ice,  235,  236,  287 

House,  Portable,  94 

for  Culinary  Purposes,  to  Prodnoe^  95 
Icing  for  Cakes,  200 
Iceland  Moss  Bread,  98 
Impotency,  134 
Inclosures,  to  Form,  51 
In-srcbing,  62 
Incombustible  Wood,  437 

Dresses,  437 
Incontinence  of  Urine,  132 
Indelible  Writing,  437 
Indian  Shields,  to  Prepare  Varnish  for,  851 
Indigo,  for  Dyeing,  to  prepare,  316 

Paper,  299 

Solution  of,  316 
Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  132 

to  DiminiBh,  154 

Brain,  126 

Ear,  125 

Bye,  125 

Glands,  135 

Intestines,  129 

Kidneys,  181 

Liver,  128 

Stomach,  128 

Throat,  126 
India-rubber,  Solvents  for,  339 
Varnish,  343,348 
Blacking,  349 
Cement,  354 
Solutions  of,  354 
India]i-«oni,  29, 466 


Indian- eom.  Pone,  197 
Indigestion,  128 

Medicines  for,  160, 161 
Iqjeetion,  Laxative,  158 
Instruments,  Musical,  to  Stain,  826 
INKS  and  Writing-fluids,  358 
Ink,  Indelible,  858,  359 

Perpetual,  for  Writing  on  Toibbty  ete.,  Ml 

Powder,  359 

Printers',  360 

Marking,  to  Take  Ont,  859 

Horticultural,  361 

for  Zinc  Labels,  361 

Indian,  to  make,  86 

Substitute  for,  861 

Permanent,  for  Marking  Linen,  359 

Sympathetic,  361 

to  Write  on  Greasy  Paper  or  Parchment,  S5f 

to  Restore  Decayed  Writings,  359 

to  Take  Out  Writing,  313 

Spots,  to  Take  Out,  314,  434 
Insects  on  Plants,  etc,  88,  39,  71,  72,  76,  79,  9$, 
84,  90,  449 

to  Destroy,  449 

Persian  Powder  for,  449 

Stings  and  Bites,  145,  178 
Intermittent  Fever,  123 
Intestines,  Inflammation  of,  129 
Intoxication,  179 
Iodine,  Tincture  of,  167 
Irish  Whiskey,  to  Imitate,  389 
Iron,  Acetate  of,  316 

Nitrate  of,  316 

Ores,  to  Assay,  868 

and  Steel,  to  Brown,  849 
to  protect,  351 

Cast,  Cement  for,  353 

Polished,  to  Presenre^  438 

to  Plate,  380 

Vessels,  to  Tin,  380 

to  Keep  from  Rust,  464 

Ore,  to  Reduce  into  Malleable,  381 

to  Shingle  and  Maaufaotnre,  New  Way,  881 

to  Weld,  381 

Hardening  of,  381 

to  Convert  into  Steel,  881 

to  Deposit  Copper  on,  376 

Test  for,  433 

Mould,  to  Remove,  313 

Varnish  for,  464 
Isinglass-jelly,  to  make,  178 
Itch,  139,  156 
Itching,  167 
iTory,  to  Gild,  377 

to  Bleach,  350 

Artificial,  358 

to  Dye  Various  Colors,  82S 

Mode  of  Silvering,  434 

Transparent,  360 

JeUy,  171 

Jam,  Raspberry,  to  make,  287 

Strawberry,  237 
Japan-black,  848 
Japanning  Old  Tea  Trays,  456 
Jaundice,  129 

in  the  Horse,  111 
Jessamine-water,  to  Prepare^  294 
Jelly,  Isinglass,  178 

Apple,  236 

Hartshorn,  Currant,  etc,  etc,  235—287 

CalTcs'-fuot,  229,  236 

Gooseberry,  236 

iTory,  171 

Pineapple,  237 

Punch,  237 

Raspberry,  237 
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Jelly,  StrawlMrry,  236 
Jewelry,  MeUl  for  Gommoni  87S 

Paste  for,  403 
Jookey-Clab,  304 
JoinUi  GariiUge  in,  136 

Woundfl  of,  140 
Ji^nbe  Paste,  238 
Jamhles,  202,  228 
Janiper,  Compoaad  Spirit  of,  295 

Kail,  Sea,  to  GultiTate,  82 
Kalydor,  307 

Eetties,  Iron,  to  Keep  from  Bnit,  464 
Kew-garden  Nosegay,  804 
Kidneys,  Inflammation  of,  131 

to  Cook,  204,  206 
Eid-Skins,  389 
Kirohwasier,  283 
Kitcliener's  Pudding,  196 
King's  EtU,  135 
Knee-joint,  Dropsy  of,  136 
Knives  end  Forks,  to  Glean,  456 
Knife  handles.  Ivory,  to  Bleaeli,  360 
KiriTTiRO,  448 
Khots,  to  Tib, 446 
Kmmhols'  Oil.  to  Proenre,  291 
Knstitien's  MeUl  for  Tinning,  372 
Kyan's  AntisepUo  Flaid,  436 

Labdanum  Plaster,  174, 176 
liabarraqae's  Solution,  436 
Laoe,  to  Wash,  310 

Veils,  White,  to  Clean,  311 
Blaok,  to  Glean,  311 

Point,  to  Glenn  and  SUroh,  311 

Gold  and  Embroidery,  to  Glean,  314 
Laokers  of  Various  Tints,  to  make^  345,  846 
Lacquer,  for  Brass,  346 
Lacquers,  345 
Lakes,  335,  336 
Lager  Beer,  257 
Lamb,  Qualities  of,  247 

Cutlets,  208 

Kidneys,  204 
Lampas,  108 

Lamps,  to  Prevent  being  Pemitioos  to  Asthmatic 
persons,  185 

to  Prevent  Smoking,  468 
Lampblack,  328 

Land,  Arable,  Management  of,  9 
Lands,  Clay,  to  Underdrain,  49,  60 
Landscape,  Chemical,  362 
Lard,  301 

Laudanum,  Poisoning  by,  162 
Laughing-gas,  433 
Lavender,  Oil  of  (Foreign),  to  obtain,  291 

Spirit,  166,  296 

Water,  to  Prepare,  176,  296 

for  Immediate  Use,  296 
Lawns,  to  Wash  and  Starch,  311 
Lax,  130 

Laxative  Solutions,  168, 176 
Iiajering,  62 
Lead  Ores,  to  Assay,  864 

Tests  for,  433 

Chinese  Sheet,  to  Prepare,  881 

Chromate  of,  334 

Paper,  299 

Pencil  Drawings,  etc.,  to  Preserve^  860 

Colic,  131 

Poisoning  by,  162 

Water,  156 

Tree,  to  Prepare  the^  380 
Leather,  to  Gild,  377 

Dressing  for,  459 

to  Clean,  314 

tu  Render  Water-prooi;  348,  849 


Leather  Ckairs,  to  Restore  the  Blackness  o^  Zi9 

Sheep,  to  Prepare.  387 

Moroeeo,  to  Manufacture,  388 

to  Convert  Old  Parehmeat  into,  390 

to  Preserve  from  Mould,  390 

Moroeeo  and  Sheep,  to  Dye,  888,  890 

Russia,  to  Mannfacture,  388 

to  Color,  390 
LeaTcn,  Bread,  97 

Ledoyen's  Disinfecting  Solution,  164,  436 
Leeches,  Application  of,  156 
Lemonade,  Portable,  300 
Lemon  Cordial,  to  make,  286 

Juice,  Preservation  of,  467 

Peel,  to  Candy,  234 

Water,  to  Prepare,  296 
Leprosy,  Lotion  for,  156 
Leprous  Afiections,  166 
Letters,  to  Disinfect,  of  the  Plagne^  164 
Leucorrhosa,  166 
Liard,  for  Lubricating,  847 
Lice,  to  Destroy,  449 
Liebig's  Soup  and  Broth,  461 
Life,  Expectation  of,  459 
Life-boat,  181 ;  Light,  Artificial,  466 
Lightning,  to  Guard  Against,  462 
Lime  as  a  Manure.  22 

to  Bum,  Without  Kilns,  24 

Juiee,  to  Preserve,  467 
Line  Engraving,  419 
Linear  Measurement,  428 
Linen,  to  Render  Water-proof,  347 

Cloth  for  Screens,  etc.,  to  Thicken,  347 

to  Remove  Iron>moulds  from,  818 

Mildew  on,  to  Take  Out,  314 

Fire- proof,  437 

and  Cotton,  to  Dye,  320 
Liniment,  Compound  Soap,  178, 

of  Ammonia,  178 
Linseed  Poultice^  154 
Lip-salve,  174 
LiQUBURfl,  to  make, 284 
Liquid  Manure,  25 

Paste,  with  Drying-oil,  to  maka^  847 
Liquorice,  Extract  of,  to  make,  234 

Juice,  to  make,  236 

Losenges,  234 

Refined,  to  Prepare^  236 
Liqnors,  Factitious,  287 

Bead  for,  288 
Lisbon  Diet-drink,  258 
LITHOQRAPHT,  423 
Lithographic  Ink,  424 

Pencils,  426 
Litmus,  for  Dyeing,  824 

Paper,  299 
Liver,  Inflammation  of  the,  128 
Lock-jaw,  137 
Looking-glass  Plates,  400 
Looking-glasses,  to  Plate,  370,  402 
to  Repair,  370 
etc,  to  Clean,  466 
Lobsters,  to  Pot,  190,  221 

to  Boil,  191 

to  Choose,  248 
Lobster  Butter,  221 

Salad,  221 
Looseness,  to  Check,  130 
Lovage  Cordial,  to  make,  286 
Loienges,  Liquorice,  234 

Black  Pectoral,  176 

White  Pectoral,  176 
Lubricating  Compound,  347,  438 
Lumbago,  162 

Lung.fever  in  the  Hone,  198 
Lutes,  to  make,  866 
Luting  for  Grafting,  469;  Luting  Claj,  466 
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Tjy,  to  make^  Sll 

Mamdamiied  Roads,  4S4 
Maearoni.  196,  206 

a  ritalienne,  220 

an  Gratin,  220 

with  Cream,  220 
Maeuroont,  224, 228 

English,  202 
lilMassar  Oil,  306 
Mackerel,  eto.,  to  Care,  04 
Uadder,  to  Cultivate,  45 

Red.  319 

Use  of,  46 
Ifad.dog,  Bite  of,  145 
Madeira  Wine,  289 
Magnesia,  Citrate  of,  175 
Mahonny,  to  Take  Stains  oat  of,  815 
Male  Fern,  Remedy  for  Worms,  169 
Mallenders,  108 
Malt,  252,  268 

Poultice,  155 
Manganese  Ore,  to  Assay,  865 

Test  for,  483 
Mange,  108,  111,  114, 115,  449 
Manheim  Oold,  378 
Manure,  10,  18,  22-26 

Bone,  26 

for  a  Garden,  60 

Liquid,  26 

Mineral,  11 

Organio,  11 

Piaster,  25 

BoUd,  10 

Spreading  of  19,  20 
Manuscripts,  to  Renovate^  869 
Maple  Sugar,  62 
Marasohino  Cordial,  289 
Marble,  to  Clean,  814 

Cements  for,  eto^  855 
Marine  Glae,  864 
Marking  Inks,  869 

to  take  ont,  814 

Proof,  462 
Marl,  22,  23 
Marmalade,  282,  285 
Mastic,  862 
Matches,  884 
Matting,  Gold,  878 
Mayonnaise,  210 

Ssuoe,  215 
Mead,  268 

Meadows,  to  Water,  51 
Mealy-bug,  90 
Measles,  188 

MXASURBS,  427 
Measuring-glasses,  188,  241 

of  Boards,  429 

of  Stonework,  429 
Meats,  to  Cook,  188,  190 

to  Preserve  without  lee,  458 

Salt  to  Freshen,  468 

Qualities  of,  248,  249 
Medals,  to  Copy,  376 

to  Bronse,  376 
MEDICINE,  122 
Medicines,  Domestio,  178 
Medlars,  to  Preserve,  87  ,*  Meersehanm.  166 
Melons,  irregular  Growth  of,  to  Prevent.  79 
Menses,  the,  166, 167, 173 

MlRBDRATIOir,  428 

Meroorial  Ointment,  174 

Ores,  866 
Mereory,  Poisoning  by,  162 

to  Purify,  439,440 

Test  for,  488 

to  Protect  Gilders  from  Effects  of,  185 


Meringues,  227 
MSTALLURGT,  862 
Metallic  In^Jeotion,  870 
MetaU,  Voltaic,  Protection  of,  876 

to  Clean  all  iorta  of,  811 
Messotint,  421 
Mildew,  29 

to  Remove,  814, 487 

on  Fruit  Trees,  77 
Milk,  Qualities  of,  249;  Watered,  to  det60t»  469 

and  Cream,  Subititatea  for,  96 

to  free  from  Tnnip  Flavor,  90 

of  Roses,  806 

Fever,  168 

Pnneh,  200 

to  Preserve,  458, 469 
Minoe  Meat,  221, 

Pies,  198 
MnruRAL  Watsbs,  800 
Mint,  Oil  of,  291 

MISCELLANEOUS  RBOBIPT&446 
Mock  Turtle,  218,  231,  282 
Moir4e  MeUUique,  870 
Molybdate  of  Ammonia,  818 
Mont  d*Or  Water,  800 
Monthly  Sickness,  166 
Montpellier  Yellow,  884 
Morocco,  388,  890 
Mordants,  816,  846 
Mortars,  362,  363 
Mortification,  168 
Mosaic  Gold,  868,  898 

to  make,  898 
Moss,  as  Manure,  21,  22,  25 

Land  to  Improve^  28 

on  Tivses,  to  Destnty,  76 
Moths,  to  Drive  away,  460 
Mother  of  Pearl,  to  Imitate,  852 
Month  Wash,  807 

MUCILAQIHOUS  OB  FiXSD  OiLS,  301 

Muffins,  201 

Mulberry  Tree,  to  Cultivate,  69 

Munro's  Cough  BCizture,  169 

Munu  Metal,  871 

Marezide,  318 

Muriatic  Acid,  298 

Mussels  and  Periwinkles  at  food,  25# 

Mushrooms,  79,  196 

Catsup,  214 
Mush,  197 
Musk  Mixture^  124 
Mustard,  to  Cultivate,  94 
Musical  Instruments,  to  Stain,  826 
Mutton,  Qualities  o^  248 

Broth,  194 

CnUets,  207 

Leg  of,  206 

Shoulder  of,  204 

to  Choose,  248 
.    ik  r  Anglaise,  206 
Myrtle  Water,  294 

Napoleon's  Pectoral  POli,  169 
Naples  Water,  800 
Yellow,  834 
Nature  Printing,  425 
Neat's-foot  Oil,  801 
NecUr,  202 
Nettle-rash,  189 
Neuralgia,  137, 162 
Neutral  Spirit,  287 
Nickel  Ore,  to  Assay,  841 
Nightmare,  161 
Nipples,  Sore,  168  * 
Nitrous  Oxide,  488 
Noodles,  198 
Nose,  bleeding  o^  125 
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VoaB,  lojarles  of,  145 
Noxions  Vapors,  184, 436 
Kojeaa,  280 
Natmegs,  OU  of,  391 
Nat  Oil,  801 

Oak,  to  Dye,  326 
Oaki,  to  Raise,  52 
Oats,  82, 466 

QQalities  of,  250 
Oatmeal  Gruel,  196 

Odors,  Unpleasant,  to  RemoTe,  185,  435 
Oil  and  Water  Colors  (see  Colom),  333 
Artifloial,  of  Quinoe,  288 
Wine,  288 
Apple,  278 
Jargonelle  Pear,  288 
Bitter  Almonds,  291 
Oeraniam,  291 
Maoassar,  306 

OILS,  BsSBIfTIAL,  ETC.,  289 

Adulterations  of,  292 

Bioeitive,  831,  340 

Furniture,  to  make,  350 

Fixed,  301 

of  Sweet  Almonds,  801 

Beech-nut,  301 

Brick,  803 

Haiel-nut,  301 

Mace,  301 

Olives,  Salad,  or  Sweet,  301 

Castor,  301 

to  Purify,  303 
Mixture,  129 

Croton,  301 

Rape,  301 

to  Purify,  801 

Vegetable,  to  Purify,  301 

Watchmaker's,  303 

Coal,  to  Clarify,  302 
to  Test,  451, 

Drying,  331,  340 

Pumpkin,  to  make,  801 

Animal,  and  Fat,  etc.,  301 

Hog's  Lard,  302 

to  Purify  and  Bleach,  802 

Spermaceti,  to  Refine,  302 

Trotter,  or  Neat's-foot,  302 

Greenland  Whale  and  Seal,  to  Refine,  302 

to  Extract  f^om  Stone  or  Marble,  314 

out  of  Boards,  438 

Fish,  to  Purify,  and  Apply  the  Refuse  to 
Useful  Purposes,  302 

to  Prevent  becoming  Rancid,  303,  466 

for  making  Hard  Soap,  to  prepare,  302 
Ointments,  174 
Olio  Broth,  to  make,  205 
Omelette,  212 

Souffle,  237 
Onions,  to  Cultivate,  81 
Opodeldoc,  173 
Opium,  Poisoning  by,  152 
Optical  Glasses,  to  Polish,  402 
Oreide,  a  New  Brass,  371 
Ores  to  Assay,  363 

and  Earths  containing  Gold,  867 
Ormolu,  or  Mosaic  Guld,  368 
Orange  Cordial,  to  make,  286         ' 
Marmalade,  232 
Flower  Water,  294 
Drops,  234 
Paste  for  HaAds,  808 
to  Candy,  233,  235 
Orohards,  to  Manage,  69,  70 
Orfila's  Hair  Dye,  305 
Osborn's  Photogruphic  Process,  418 
Otto  of  Roses,  464 


Oxygen,  433 

Oxymel  of  Squflls,  177 

Oysters,  to  Fry,  191 

to  Choose,  248 

Com  and,  219 

Pan,  191 

Pickle,  191 

Roast,  191- 

Scollop,  191 

Spice,  191 

to  Stew,  191 

and  Cockles,  QaaUties  of,  240 
Osone,  Tests  for,  299 

Paint,  Cheap,  for  Outside  Work,  46ft 
Painter's  Cream,  to  make,  343 
Colic,  131 

Fainting,  327, 465 

on  Glass,  etc,  406 
Paintings,  to  Clean  and  Restore,  839 
Paints,  327,  465 

Old,  Solvents  for,  339 
Flexible,  347 

for  Coarse  Wood-work,  34t 
Palpitation,  127 
Palsy,  136 
Panada,  177,  219 
Pancakes,  199 

Paper,  to  Gild  the  Edges  ot  37T 
Fire-proof,  437 

to  Remove  Spots  of  Greaie  froai,  814 
Hangings,  to  Clean,  314 
Water-Proof,  356 
Parchment,  436 
for  Draughtsmen,  436 
Tracing,  425 
Papier- Mach6,  350 

Parchment,  Old,  to  Conrert  into  Leather,  390 
to  make,  389 

to  Dye,  various  Colors,  326 
Paper,  436 
Paregoric,  158 
Parsley,  Qualities  of,  250 

Parsnips,  Mode  of  Cultivating  in  Guernsey,  40, 2ftd 
Parting,  Process  of,  367 
Passy  Water,  300 
Paste,  Liquid,  to  make,  355 
Brioche,  225 
Chinese,  to  make,  356 
for  Artificial  Gems,  403 
Ward's,  for  the  PUes,  157 
Furniture,  349 
Orgeat,  237 
Puff,  198,230 
Raspberry,  237 
Short,  230 
for  TarU,  etc.,  198 
Pastils,  307 

PASTRY,  BTO.,  Qnalitiei  of,  250 
Patchouli,  Oil  of,  291 
P&te  de  Guimaave,  238 

de  Jujube,  238 
Pattinson's  Process,  368 
Paunch  ing  in  Cattle,  116 
Peach,  Culture  of,  68,  77 
Brandy,  283,  289 
Peaches,  Brandy,  232 
Pearlash,  to  Purify,  402 

Powder  for  the  Faoe»  837 
Pearly  Lustre,  to  Produce,  352 
Pears,  Culture  of,  68 
Peas,  to  Raise,  34,  80         ' 
to  Keep  from  Mioe»  80 
to  Boil,  195,  220 
to  Steam,  220 
Qualities  of,  250 
and  Bacon,  to  Cook^  191 
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Peat,  u  Maoura^  24 

Peats,  95 

Pectoral  Losenges,  176 

Peltssea,  to  Scour,  312 

Pencil  Drawinf^s  and  Writingfl,  to  PreMrre,  260 

PeDnyrttyal.  Oil  of,  to  Obtain,  291 

Peppermint,  Spirit,  296 

Water,  Simple,  to  make,  29S 

Oil  of,  to  Procare,  291 

Water,  to  Prepare,  293 
Pepperpot,  193 
Perennials,  89 
PERFUMERT,  SOS 
Perry,  to  make,  264 
Peruvian  Bark,  Tinetore  0^^176 
Pbtrolbum,  451 

Pewter^  369 ;  Pharaoh's  Serpent's  Bggs,  464 
PheaaanU,  to  Breed,  93 

Roast,  210 
Phial,  Bologna,  to  make,  40S 
Philieomes,  306 
Philip's  Rules  for  Health,  183 
Philosophical  Instruments,  Lacker  for,  846 
Phosphorus,  to  Preserve,  433 

Poisoning  hy,  153 
Photogalranography,  419 
Photographs,  to  Engrave  from^  418 

on  Porcelain,  415 
PHOTOORAPHT,  409 

Failures  and  Imperfeotions,  417 
Photolithography,  417 
Photozincography,  418 
Piocalilli,  238 
PlCKLIRfl,  238 

Artificial  AnchoTias,  239  * 

Cucumbers,  239 

in  Brine,  239 

Mushrooms,  238 

Onions,  238 

Piccalilli,  238 

Salmon,  239 

Samphire,  238 

6onr«krout,  238 

Seed-wheat,  28 

to  Detect  Copper  !n,  433 

Walnuts,  White,  239 
Pictures,  to  Clean,  339 

to  Restore,  339 

to  Preserve,  339 

Ancient,  to  Restore  the  White  o^  339 

on  Wax,  339 
Piei,  Beefsteak  and  Oyster,  211 

Chicken,  2ll,  212 

Crust,  198 

Giblet,  210 

Mince,  198 

Oyster,  231 

Perigord,  211 

Pigeon,  210 

Rabbit,  211 

Raised,  French,  211 

Raised  Ham,  211 

Raised  Pork,  211 

Rhubarb,  199 

Rnmpsteak,  211 
Pig,  Affe  of,  121 

Roasted,  206 
Pigeon,  i  la  Oauthier  209 

to  Catch,  462 

Boiled,  210 

Boasted,  210 

Pie,  210 
Pilchards,  to  Cure,  94 
PUes,  142,  157,  158, 162,  167 

Ointments  for,  142 

Ward's  Paste  for,  157 

Sleotnary  for,  158 


Pills,  Aperient,  160, 161 

Chalybeate,  166 

Compound  Aloetic,  158, 173 

Aloetic  and  Myrrh,  173 

Assafoetida,  173 

Plummer's,  173 

Compound  Colocynth,  158 

Aloetic,  158,  173 

Compound  Rhubarb,  158 

Expectorant,  159 

Kapoleon's  Pectoral,  159 

Anti-hysteric,  173 
Pimento,  Oil  of,  to  Procure,  291 
Pinchbeck,  371 
Pineapple  Rum,  289 

Jelly,  237 

to  Raise,  71,  72 
Pinery,  to  Manage  a,  71,  72 
Pink  Saucers,  335 
Pinks,  89 

Pipings,  a  Mode  of  CnltiTating  Planta  by  Cut- 
ting, 65 
Pippins,  75 
Pismires,  in  Grass,  to  PreTent,  38 

PlSCICULTITRB,  445 

Pistachio,  Cream,  235 

Pitch  Plaster,  174 

Plague,  to  Disinfect  Substances  of  the,  164 

Plant,  to.  Shrubs  and  Trees,  66,  68 

Plants,  to  Accelerate,  in  Hot-houses,  67 

to  Chouse,  69 

Insects  on,  to  Destroy,  38, 89,  71,  72L  76, 70U 
83,  84,  90,  449 

to  Preserve  from  Frosts,  7ft 

to  Preserve  from  Slugs,  450 
Plaster,  of  Spanish  Flies,  174 

Compound  Burgundy  Pitch,  174 
Labdanum,  174 

Adhesire,  175 

Court,  358 

for  Rooms,  352 

of  Paris,  as  manure,  25 
Plate^  to,  Looking-glasses,  870 

to  Clean,  813,  466 
Plated  Copper,  from,  to  Obtain  Silrer,  879 
Platina,  Muck,  to  Prepare,  371 
Platiko,  375 

Electro,  376 

Silver  Solder  for,  369 
Pleurisy,  127 

Plumbers,  Painters,  and  Glasiers,  Cautions  to,  164 
Plums,  Culture  of,  62 

Pickled,  231 
Poisoned  Wounds,  145 

Bibron's  Antidote  for,  450 
Poisonous  Fish,  153 
Poisons,  151-153 

from  Acids,  151 

Alkalies,  152 

Arsenic,  152 

Antimony,  152 

Copper,  152 

Hemlock,  153 

Laudanum,  152 

Lead,  152 

Lunar  Caustic,  152 

Mercury,  152 

KigbUhade,  153 

Opium,  152 

Phosphorus,  152 

Powdered  Glass,  152 

Bal  Ammoniac  152 

Saltpetre,  152 

Salts  of  Tin,  152 

Salts  of  Bismuth,  Gold,  and  Zinc,  153 

Spanish  Flies,  152 

Spurred  Rye,  153 
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Poiaoni,  Toftdstooli,  1&8 

Tobaoeo,  163 
Polish,  to.  Varnish,  S52 

Fratichf  S44 

Varnished  Famitara,  S49 

Wo<k1,  349 

Brass  Omamenti  Inlaid  in  Wood,  849 
Poll  Eril,  109 
Polygraph,  an  Instrnment  for  Writing  Two  Lat- 

iers  at  Onoc^  459 
Poljpns,  136 
Pomatum,  306 
Pomade,  DiTine,  306 

Dnpnjtren,  305 

k  la  Rose,  306 

of  Bitter  Almonds,  306 

Stiek.  306 
Pone,  197,  282 
Poroelain,  to  Manafaotnre,  894 

to  Gild,  376 

Enamel  for,  391 

New  Bn»mel  for,  891 

to  Paint  on.  406 

Photographs  on,  415 
Pork,  Qualities  o^  249 

Pies,  211 

to  Salt,  239 

Choioe  of,  242, 248 

CntleU,  208 
Port  Wine,  289 
Portable  Lemonade,  800 
Portor,  to  Brew,  London  System,  254 

Three  Barrels  of,  254 

from  Sngar  and  Malt,  255 

to  make  a  Butt  of  Stout,  260 

to  Bottle,  262 

to  Ripen,  if  Flat,  when  Bottled,  263 
Portland  Cement,  352 

Powder  for  the  Gout,  460 
Portugal  Water,  to  Prepare,  294 
Posset,  Ale,  200 
Potatoes,  Coltoice  of,  34,  36,  79,  466 

k  la  Cr6me,  220 

I  la  Maitre  d'HOtel,  219 

and  Greens,  195 

Balls,  195 

Bread  from,  to  make^ 

Boiled,  195 

Cold,  Fried,  195 

Barlj,  to  Prodnoe,  in  Great  Quantity,  86 

Esoaloped,  195 

Fourteen  Ways  of  Dressing,  195 

Fried  in  Slices,  195 
Mashed,  195 
with  Onions,  195 
Whole,  195 

Frosted,  to  Use,  36,  196 

to  make  Staroh  of,  36 

Irish  Method  of  Cultirating,  86 

Mode  of  Taking  up  and  Stirring  the  Crop, 

Mashed,  195 

Pie,  105 

Qualities  of,  250 

Quantity  of  Seed  for,  84 

Roasted,  195 

Snow,  195 

for  Sea  Prorisions,  to  Keep,  196 

to  Boil,  Mealy,  195 

to  Cultivate,  34 

to  Extract  Alcohol  fVom,  283 

to  Grow  Constantly  on  the  Same  Piece  of 

Ground,  36 
to  Prepare  the  Ground  for,  84 
to  PreserTO  from  Frost,  35 
to  Preserve,  36 
to  Raise,  Advantageous  Method,  85 


Potatoes,  to  Remore  Frost  flrcm,  S8 

to  Steam,  196 
Potiehomania,  458 
Pot- pie,  196 
PottMi  Beef,  190 

Lobster,  190 

Shad,  190 
POTTERY,  894 

Englifh  Stoneware,  to  Msnufaetare^  184 

Tellow.  or  Queensware^  894 
Ponltioes,  Various,  154 
Pbultry,  to  fatten,  ete.,  92,  94 
Poundcake,  Plain,  200 

Gingerbread,  200 
Powders,  Seidlets,  178 

Portland,  460 

Dover,  173 

Alvotio,  with  Iron,  178 

for  Gilding,  378 

Ginger  Beer,  433 

Toilet,  306 
Poz,  133 

Pradier's  CaUplasm  for  Gont,  460 
Precious  Stones,  to  Imitate,  374,  408 

to  Engrave  on,  423 
Pregnancy,  Diseases  of,  167 
Presoriptions,  Various,  154 

PRBSBRTIRO,  239 

Pretsch*s  Proceks,  419 
Prince  Ruperts'  Drops,  403 
Princes'  Meul,  371 
Printing,  Photographic,  418 

Ink,  860 

Natnre,  425 
Prints,  to  Bleach,  310 

to  Wash  without-Fading,  818 

to  make.  Resemble  Paintings,  847 
Prlyies,  to  Deodorise,  164 
Proof  Marking,  452 
Provisions,  Salt,  to  Freshen,  463 
Prussian-Blue,  to  make,  3H0,  337 
Soluble,  837,  380 
to  Dye,  817 
'to  Paint,  38C 
Psoas  Abscess,  142 
Pudding,  Apple,  223,  229 

Baked  Apple,  229 
Indian,  229 

Batter,  198 

Beefsteak  and  Oyster,  218 

Biddle,  230 

Boiled,  199 

Bread,  198,  228 

Brown-bread,  228 

Carrot,  197 

Cheshire,  197 

Citron,  229 

Cocoanut,  222,  229 

CotUge,  222 

Cream,  229 

Currant,  232 

Custard,  199,  222,  229 

Dutch,  197 

Eve's,  222 

Friend  Wilson's  Plum,  280 

Hominy,  229 

Indian,  199,  229 

Kidney,  212 

Kitchener's  196 

Lemon,  198,  222,  228 

Goodfellow's,  222 

Meringue,  198,  230 

Newcastle,  198 

Newmarket,  li8 

Nottingham,  197 

Oldbury,  198 

Orange,  229 
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Pudding,  Patterdale,  222 

Plain,  197 

Rioe,  197,  229 

Plum,  223 

Potato,  197,  229 

Potato  Rioe.  197 

Pnmpkin,  199 

Queen'i,  222 

Qnince,  198 

Rice,  197,  229 

Sago,  229, 

Suet,  199 

Sweet  Potato,  229 

Swiss,  197 

Tapioca,  223,  232 

Transparent,  197 

VenDioelli,  198 

Wedding  Cake,  222 

Wedding,  229 

Windsor,  197 

White  PoUto,  222 

Yorkshire,  197 
Pnerperal  Fever,  168 
Pair  PaMte,  198,  230 
Pallna  Water,  299 
Palse,  the,  122 

Pnrops,  Temporary,  at  Sea,  182 
Pnneh,  202 

Milk,  200,  202 

Claret,  231 

Fish-House,  458 

Paris  &  la  Nina,  281 
Purgatives,  158,  175 
ParifioatioQ  of  Water  hj  Ghareoal,  178 
Pnrple  of  Cassius,  408 
Patrid  Sore  Throat,  120 
Potty,  Old,  to  Soften,  339 
Pyrmont  Water,  800 
Pyroligneoas  Aeid,  298 
PYROTKCHNY,  384 

Qnass,  to  make,  298 

Queen's  Metal,  368 

Quince,  Marmalade,  to  make,  236  • 

to  Keep,  87 
Quinine  Mixture,  124 
Quittor,  109 

Rabhit  Pie,  209 

Rabbits,  &  la  Bourguingnonne,  209 
Radishes  at  all  seasons,  82 
Ragout  of  Asparagup,  to  make,  21S 

Mushrooms,  to  make,  213 

Artichokes,  to  make,  213 

Calves'  Sweet-bread,  to  make,  214 

with  Roots,  to  make,  214 
Raisin  Spirits,  283 
Raspberry,  to  Cultivate,  69 

Brandy,  287 

Cresm,  to  make,  236 

Dumplings,  198 

Jam,  to  m«ke,  2S7 

Paste,  to  make,  237 

Vinegsr,  237 
Ratafia,  284, 286,  286 
Rattlesnake  Bites,  146 

Bibron's  Antidote  for,  450 
Baiort,  to  Hone,  Strop,  etc.,  461 

Paste  for  Sharpening,  461 
Reading  Proof,  453 
Reapers,  17,  470 
Reaping  Unripe  Grain,  31 
Reboulet's  Antiseptic  Fluid,  436 
Red  Spider,  83,  90 
Refrigerant  Lotion,  164 

Miitures,  123 
Retention  of  Urine^  132 


Rheumatism,  136 

Medicine  for,  177  • 

Pills,  etc.,  for.  162 

PortKnd  Powders  for,  460 
Rhodium,  Oil  of,  291 
Rhubarb,  to  Cultivate,  80 

Pills,  168 

Tincture  of,  176 
Riee  Cups,  223 

Diavolini,  22S 

Flummery,  22S 

Fritters,  223 

Pudding,  197,  229 
Rickets,  172 

Ridgwood's  Disinfectant,  164 
Riniifo,  463 
Riga  Balsam,  291 
RiirDBRPBBT,  467;  Ringbone,  109 
Ringworm,  139,  166, 172 
Roach  Poison,  460 
Roads,  to  make,  464 
Rocketo,  385 
Rollers,  for  Land,  16 
Rolls,  French,  228 
Roman  Cement,  352 

Candles,  386 
Roofing,  Composition  for,  363 
Rooms,  Cement  for,  362 
Root  Beer,  257 

Roots,  to  Preserve  and  Pack,  70,  8ft 
Rosemary,  Oil  of,  291 
Rosendale  Cement,  352 

Water  of,  293 
Roses,  88 

Butter  of  291 

Milk  of,  306 

Oito  of,  464 
Rot,  Dry,  352,  432,  438 
Rotation  of  Crops,  26 
Rouge,  335 

Jeweller^s,  897 
Rowiiro,  THR  Art  or,  468 
Rue,  Oil  of,  291 
Rugs,  t(*  Scour,  312 
Rum,  Jamaica,  281 

to  Imitate,  288 

from  Molassea,  282 

Shrub,  286 

Ether,  288 
Ruperts'  Drops,  403 
Ruptures,  140 

in  the  Hog,  117 
Horse,  115 
RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  99 
Rusks,  201,  202,  226 
Russell's  Tannin  Process,  414 
Russia  Leather,  888 
Rust,  to  Prevent,  30,  361,  438 

in  Kettles,  464 
Rutabaga  Turnips,  38 
Rye,  33,  466 

Sachets,  Toilet,  307 
Safety-matches,  386 
Saffron,  Bastard,  324 
Sail-cloth,  Water- proof,  847 
Salads,  220,221,  231 
Sallenders,  109 
Sally  Lunn,  202 
Salmis  of  Wild  Duck,  209 
Salmon,  to  Pickle,  239 

Curry,  210 
Salt,  Spirit  of,  298 
Salt  Meat,  to  Freshen,  463 
Salting  of  Meats,  239 
SalttUry  Cautions,  178-180 
I  Samphire,  to  Pickle,  238 
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Sand  pot.  Portable,  298 

Crack,  109 

Impressiont  in,  to  PreMira,  i37 
Stndwiohes,  220 
8anri>iii,  39 
fianaparilla,  177 

Beer,  258 
Sarsenets,  to  Clean,  319 
Safsafras,  Oil  of,  292 
Satins,  to  Olid,  377 
Sauce,  Apple,  194 

B^)hamel,  218 

Boar's  Head,  215 

Brown,  194 

Brown  Oyster,  214 

Caper,  215 

Cherry,  215 

Common,  194 

Cream,  for  a  Ilare,  1 94 

Cream,  Bechamel,  214 

Currant-jelly,  216 

Carry,  215 

Damson,  231 

Fish,  194 

for  Veal,  213 

Fried  Bread,  215 

German  Sweet,  214 

Indian  Curry,  214 

lUlienne,  213 

Kitchener's  Snperlatire,  213 

Mayonnaise,  215 

Miser's.  194 

Kivernoise,  194 

Nonpareil,  194 

Nun's,-213 

Parson's,  194 

Piquante,  213 

Pin  in  Curry,  215 

Poivrsde,  214 

Pontirs,  213 

Poor  Man's,  214 

Queen's,  194 

Sailor's,  194 

Sweet,  194 

Wine,  214 
Baasages,  190 
Saxon  or  Cbemic  Blue,  316 

Artificial,  333 
Sayoe's  Pbotogrsphic  Process,  416 
Scald  Head,  139,  156,  172 
Scalds,  153 
Scale  on  Plants,  90 

Boiler,  433 
Scalp,  Wounds  of,  145 
Scarlet-fever,  137 
Schnapps,  to  Imitate,  288 
Sciatica,  162 
Scions,  to  Choose,  65 
Scirrhus,  135 
Scorbutic  Eruptions,  154 
Scouring,  312 
Serapple,  191 
Scrofula,  135 
Scurvy,  140 

Grass,  Spirit  of 
8m  Bathing,  Substitute  for,  IS8 

Kail,  to  Cultivate,  82 

Voyages,  178 

Water,  to  Render  Fit  for  Washing,  180 

to  Drink,  180 

Weed  as  Manure^  23 
Sealing-wax,  357 
Seamen,  178 

Health  of,  to  Preserve^  180 
Seatworms,  160 
Sedative  Lotion,  154 

Cataplasm,  154 


Seedfl^  to  Sow,  66,  466 

Farm,  Estimate,  per  Acre,  466 

to  Preserve,  84 

to  Improve  All  Sorts  of,  31 
Seed-wheat,  to  Pickle,  28 
Seidlitx  Powders,  to  Prepare;,  178 

Water,  300 
Seltxer-water,  300 
Senna,  as  a  Laiative,  158 
Serpents,  Bites  of,  145 
Shad,  to  Pot,  190 

to  Choose,  248 
Shampoo  Liquor,  305 
Shawls,  Silk,  to  Dye,  321 
Sheep,  Foot-rot  in,  117 

Age  of,  121 

Maggots  in,  117 

Scab  in,  117,  118 

Skins,  to  Prepare,  387,  889 

to  Prevent  Catching  Cold  iifber  Shearing,llT 
.  WaUr  in  the  Heads  of;  to  Cure,  118, 119 
Sheeps*  Tongues,  204 
Shellac,  to  Bleach,  300 
Sherry  Wine,  289 
Shield-budding,  68 
Ships,  Health  on  Board  of,  to  Preserve,  178,  186 

Hints  on  board,  180 

to  Fumigate,  179 

to  Render  Sinking  Impossible,  182 
Shipwrecks,  Preservation  in  ease  of,  182 
Shoes,  to  Render  Water-proof,  348 
Shot  MeUl,  369 
Shower-bath,  183 
Shrubbery,  88 
Shrubs,  Brandy,  to  make,  285 

Rum  and  Currant,  285 

to  Plant,  66 
Sick  Booms,  164 
Sight,  Weak,  Remedy  for,  157 

Dimness  of,  125 
Silica,  Soluble,  434 
Silk,  to  Gild,  377 

to  Clean,  311 

to  Extract  Greose-spotfl  from,  ZH 
Silks,  to  Clean,  312 

to  Bleach,  310 

to  Dye,  317 

to  Varnish,  848 

Varnish  for,  343 
Silkworms,  53-^9 

A  i  Ian  thus,  59 
Silver,  Test  for,  432 

Imitation  of,  372 

Plate,  to  take  Stains  out  of,  814 

Plate.  879 

Plating,  376 

Solder,  369 

Solutions,  375 

Tree,  to  Prepare  the,  881 

to  Clean,  456,  466 

to  Recover,  from  Baths,  875,  417 

Plate,  380 
SUvering  Glass  Globes,  Liquid  FoU  for,  870 

Copper  Ingots,  379 

Electro,  376 

Glass,  370 

Powders,  879 
Similor,  or  Manheim  Gold,  878 
Sitfasts,  109 

Size,  Isinglass,  to  make,  365 
Skin,  Eruptions,  156,  171 
Small-beer,  to  Brew,  256 
Small -pox,  139 

Vaccination,  188 
Smee's  Battery,  375 
Smoky  Chimneys,  to  Ovrs^  488 
Smut,  80,  81 
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Snail -water,  Small,  to  make,  294 
Bnake-bites,  450 

Bibron'a  ADtidofce  for,  450 
Boap-liniment,  173 
Soaps,  308 

Soapstone  as  a  lubricator,  438 
Soda-water,  to  Prepare,  433 
rioil  for  a  Garden,  60 

for  Wiodow-gardenin^  90 
Soiling,  21 

Soils,  Constitnents  of,  1^14 
Solid  Mea.«urement,  428 
Solder,  369,  372 

Brass,  for  Iron,  872 

for  Steel  Joints,  872 

Gold,  369 

Hard,  369 

Soft,  369 

Silver  for  Jewellers,  369 
Soleil,  Coup  de,  136 
Solable  Silica,  434 
Sore  Legs,  155 

Nipples,  168 

Throat,  159 
Sores,  Dressing  for,  460 

Olaj  as  a  Dressing  for,  460 
Sorghnm,  29,  466 
Soup,  Asparagus,  192 

Beef-graTj,  192 

ChariUble,  192 

Chenp,  193 

Chicken,  193 

Chicken;  without  Chicken,  231 

Clam,  193 

Com,  193 

Dr.  Green's  Bean,  281 

for  ConTalesoentSy  178 

Giblet,  192 

Berring,  198 

Hodge-podge,  215,  217 

Julienne,  217 

Letuce  and  Pea,  217 

Liebig's,  216,  461 

MaigTD,  192 

Mock- turtle,  218 

M ullage* tawny,  215 

Noodle,  193 

Nutritions,  193 

Ox-oheek,  219 

Ox-tail,  219 

Oyster,  193 

Pea,  193 

Pepperpot,  193 

PorUble,  102 

Rioe  and  Meat,  192 

Scotch  Broth,  193 

Spring.  217 

Turtle,  217 

Veal-grayy,  192 

Vegetable.  193 

Vermicelli  and  Vegetable^  216 

White,  216 

Winter,  215 
Sonr-kront,  238 
Soy,  Tomato,  280 
Soiodont,  307 

Srinish  Flies,  Ointment  of,  1T4 
SpaTin,  106 

Spearmint* water,  Simple,  294 
Spbcipic  Gratitt,  429 
Spectacles,  Use  of,  186 
Speenla,  for  Telescopes,  871 
Spermaceti,  to  Refine,  362 
Spinach,  219,  250 
Spine,  Crot>ked,  172 
SpiriU,  to  Distil,  from  Carrots,  282 

to  Duloify,  280 


Spirits,  to  Pine,  283 

of  Nutmeg,  176 

of  Salt,  or  Marine  Aeid,  298 

of  Wine,  to  make,  280 

Foreign,  to  Imitate,  287 

Proof,  283 
Spleen,  Enlarged,  129 
Sponge,  to  Bleach,  437 
Sportsman's  Beef,  449 
Sprains,  143,  154 

Spruce-beer,  Brown  and  White,  257 
Squills,  Oxymel  of,  177 

Syrup  of,  176 

Vinegar  of,  177 
Staggers,  109 
Staining  Wood,  etc.,  325 
SL  Anthony's  Fire,  138 
Stapleton's  Antiseptic  Flnid,  435 
Starch,  457 

from  Frosted  Potatoes,  37 
Starration,  Effects  of,  463 
Statues,  Ancient,  Composition  of,  371 
Steak  Ik  la  Soyer,  206 

Fran9aise,  207 

Plain  Rump,  207 
Steel,  382 

Bessemer  Process  for,  383 

Goods,  to  Preserve,  351 

Improved  Mode  of  Hardening,  882 

Tungsten,  372 

to  Color  Blue,  882 

to  Distinguish  from  Iron,  382 

to  Engrave  on,  420 

to  Gild,  376 

Uchatins,  388  « 

Varnish  for,  464 
Steinbnhl  Tellow,  334 
Stereoscopic  Pictures,  411 
Stereotype  Plates,  869 
Stereotyping,  Rapid,  425 
Stews,  191 
Still,  Hot,  to  make  a,  279 

Large,  to  make  a,  279 

New  Worm  for,  279 

for  Simple  Waters,  293 
Stings  and  Bites,  145 
Stockings,  Silk,  to  Clean,  312 

to  Dye,  321 
Stomach,  Inflamed,  128 

Cramp  in,  128 
Stomachic  Pills,  160 
Stone  in  the  Bladder,  182 

Artificial,  439 
Stoneware,  394 

Stonework,  Measurement  of,  430 
Stoppers,  Chemical,  to  Prevent  StioklBg,  484 

to  Loosen,  434 
Stoves,  Cracks  in,  to  Mend,  358 
Cement  for,  458 
Strangury,  133 

in  the  Horse,  109 
Strangles,  109 

Straw  HaU  to  Clean,  813,  316 
to  Dye,  821 

Importance  of,  46,  49 
Strawberry  Water,  294 

Jelly,  to  make^  236 

Jam,  237 

to  Cultivate,  69,  82 

Qualities  of  the,  248 

to  Preserve  the,  Whole,  240 
Strictures,  138 
Stucco,  354 
St.  Vitus'  Danee,  187 
Styes,  158 
Sttifooation,  by  Noxious  Vapot^  Ifl 

by  Hanging,  151 
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Biiffooatiofi»  Drowning,  151 

by  Str»ngling,  153 
Sagtf,  232,  233,  234 

Brown,  to  Clarify.  238 

Candy,  to  make,  333 

Cane,  52 

to  Obtain  from  Beets,  283 
Birch,  233 
Gnipea,  233 
Peara,  233 
Starch,  233 

to  make  Derleea  in,  234 

Ornamenta  in,  234 
Sniphnr  in  Bleetrical  Machines,  439 
Sulphuretted  Ilydroxen,  433 
Snlphurous  Acid,  310,  433 
Sunflower,  the,  83 
Sunstroke,  136 
Suppuration,  154 
Surface  Measurement,  428 
Sweetbreads,  206,  208 
SweUing,  White,  135 

of  the  Feet,  167 
Swimming,  Art  of,  183 
Swine,  Age  of,  121 

Cholera  in,  117 

to  Fatten,  02 

Kidney  Worm  in,  116 

Measles,  etc,  in,  116, 117 

Rnptore  in,  117 

Trichinjb,  469 ;  Sore  Throat  in,  IIT 
Syllabub,  Whipped,  to  make,  234 

Solid,  to  make,  234 
Syphilis.  13^ 
Syrup  of  Ginger,  176 

Poppies,  177 

Squills,  177 

Violets,  177 

Table  Beer,  257 

Talmi  Gold,  368 

Tanniao,  and  trb  Trbatmsht  of  Lbatrsb,  886 

Tape  Worm,  160 

Tapioca,  196, 223,  232 

Tar,  Oil  of,  to  Procure,  292 

Water,  to  Prepare,  177 
Tartar  Emetic,  Poisoning  by,  152 
Tarts,  198 

Paste  for,  198 
Tanpenot's  CoUodio— Albumen  Process,  415 
Tea,  Beef,  to  make,  178 

Qualides  of,  251 

Trays,  to  Clean,  456 
Teeth,  Cutting  the,  171 

Cements  for,  358 

Diseases  of  the,  Remedies  for,  157 

Bxtmction  of,  to  Cheek  Hemorrhage  in,  157 

Preservation  of,  186 

Remedies  for,  157, 187 
Telegraph,  Electric,  451 
Telescopes,  Specula  for,  371 
Tendons,  Wounds  o^  146 
Tepid  Bath,  183 
Terrapins,  210 
Test  Papers,  299 
Testicle,  Cancer  of,  134 
Tests,  Chemical,  432 

for  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper^  433 

Iron,  Lead^  Manganese,  433 

Liquors,  299 

Mercury,  433 
Tetanvs,  137 

in  the  Horse,  116 
Tetter,  139 
Thermometers,  443 

Thenard  bleu  de,  838 
Thorn-hedges^  51 


Thresh  in  s;  Machines,  17 
Throat.  Wonmls  in,  145 

Forei}(n  Biniies  in.  153 

Gnrglefor.  126,  159 

Iiifliimmatory,  126,  159 

Putrid,  126.  159 

Strictures  in,  126 

Ulcerated.  159 
Thrush  ic  Children.  Remedies  for,  159,  111 

Gargles  for,  159 

in  the  Horse,  109, 114 
Thnnder,  etc.,  462 
Thyme.  Oil  of,  292 
Tic  Douloureux,  137 
Tiffanies,  to  Wash  and  Stain,  311 
Tiles,  Red  Distemper  for,  331 

to  Preserre,  348 
Tillage,  14 
Timber,  to  Preserre,  352,  438 

to  Prevent  from  Splitting,  48$ 

to  Detect  Decay  in,  438 

Measure,  429 
Timothy,  466 
Tincture  of  Bensoin,  176 

Catecbn.  176 

Ginger,  175 

Guaiacum,  176 

Japonioa,  to  Prepare,  381 

Peruvian  Bark,  176 

Rhubarb,  175 

Senna,  175 

of  Tolu,  175 
Tin  Ores,  to  Assay,  364 

to  Ornament  Surface  of,  370 

Tree,  to  Prepare  the,  381 
Tinning.  376 

Brass  and  Copper,  Rapid,  380, 488 

Kustitien's  Metal  for,  372 
Tobacco,  53 

Poisoning  by,  158 

Pipes,  396 
Toadstools,  Poisoning  by,  158 
Toilet  Powders,  306 
Tomato  Catsup,  104,  31^  330 

to  Bake,  196 

to  Broil,  196 

Soy,  230 
Tombac,  to  Prepare,  368,  869 
Tonsils,  Swollen,  126 
Tongues.  Sheeps*,  204 

Beef  and  Champagne,  208 
Tonics,  160,  166 
Toothache,  187 

Powders  and  Pastes,  308 

Cements,  358 

Remedies  for  the,  187 
Toovely's  Photolithographic  ProeM%  41T 
Tortoise  Shell,  t(i  Weld,  366 
Tourmaline,  Artificial,  434 
Tracing  Pap4r,  425 
Trees,  to  Graft,  64 ;  to  Force,  68 

to  Pack  for  Exportation,  88 

to  Plant,  66,  68 

to  Proteot  from  Hares,  76 

to  Transplant,  67,  83 
Trichinjb  in  SwiNB.  469 
Tr(»ptcal  Climate,  Cautions  when  in,  17f 
Tubes,  Copper,  by  Eleotrotype;,  376 
Tumors,  140,  141 
Tunisian  Cement,  354 
Turkeys,  Qualities  of,  349 

Choice  of,  242 

Dropsy  in  the  Crops  of,  119 

Roast,  207 
Turmeric  Paper,  299 
Turner's  Cerate,  174 
Turnips,  to  Cultivats^  87,  416 
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Tttnips,  Flaror  of,  tn  Batter,  96 

Inseeta  in,  38 

Qaalities  of,  249 

Rnta-baga,  3S 

to  Remove  TMte  from  Batter,  96 
Turnsole,  or  Litmus  Blae,  for  Dyeing,  324 
Tarpentine,  Oil  of,  292 
Turtle,  to  Dress,  290,  236 

to  Dress  Catfs  Head  like,  281 
Tatania,  or  BritaDoia  Metal,  872 
Tntenag,  to  Prepare,  869 
Twiggs*  Hair  Dye,  306 
Twining's  loe  Machine,  485 
Tying  Knot*,  446 
Tympany,  133 
Type  Metal,  369 
Typhoid  Fever,  124 
Typhus  Fever,  124 

Uleers,  126,  142, 148. 154. 155 

and  Pimples  on  the  Tongue,  154 
Ultramarine,  332 

Artificial,  338 
Underdraining.  49 

tJnventilated  Plaoes,  to  Explore,  486 
Urine,  Ineoiitinence  of,  132,  168 

Diffioalty  of,  132 

Sappression  of,  182 
Usquebaugh,  285 
Uyula,  Enlarged,  126 

Yaooination,  138 
Varhishbs,  339,  464 

to  Polish,  352 
Veal,  Qualities  of,  249 

Breast,  Olae^e,  204 

Cake,  to  make.  205 

Cutlet,  206, 232 

Ragout,  205 

Savory,  Dish  of,  to  make,  204 

Shoulder,  en  Galantin^  204 

to  Choose,  248 
Tcgetables,  to  Propagate;  62 

Qualities  of,  250 

to  make  Tender,  459 

to  Preserve,  85 

to  Protect,  67 
Veils,  to  Clean.  311 
Veins,  Enlarged,  Spermatle,  184, 168 
Vellum,  to  make,  390 

Artificial,  436 

to  Stain,  Green,  826 
Veneers,  to  Print  from,  425 
Venereal  Warts,  184 
Venison  Chops,  209 

Pastry,  230 

Scallops,  208 
Ventilation,  163, 184 
Verbenas,  89 
Verbena,  Extract  o^  804 
Verditer,  884 
Vermin,  38,  89,  98 
Vichy  Water,  800 
Vinegar,  to  make,  296 

Adulteration,  296 

Aromatic,  164,  808 

Ice  or  Glacial,  298 

of  Squills,  177 

Qnass,  to  make,  298 

Raspberry,  237 

Strength  of,  to  Determine^  296 

Tarragon,  808 

to  Deprive  of  Color,  298 

to  Purify,  296 

to  Strengthen,  297 
Vfoes,  Culture  of,  78,  74,  265 
Vinous  Fermentation,  251 


Violets.  Essence  of,  304 
Vivos,  109 

Vol-au-Vent.  to  make,  211 
Vomiting  in  Pregnancy,  167 
in  Children,  170 

Wafiles,  202.  228,  230 
Walks,  Gravel,  to  make,  60 
Wallflower,  Essence  of,  804 
Wall  Trees,  66,  71 
Walnuts,  to  Pickle,  239 

to  Keep,  87 
Ward's  Paste  for  Piles,  157 
Warping  of  Planks,  438 
Warts,  Common,  157 

.  in  the  Horse,  106 

Venereal,  134 
Watch,  Works,  Oil  for,  303 
Water,  Casks,  to  Clean,  95 

Distilled,  294 

Fresh,  fnim  Sea,  to  Obtain,  179 

Gruel.  177 

Pipes,  to  Manage,  in  Winter,  454 

Sea,  to  Render  Fit  for  Washing,  180 

Soda,  483 

to  Determine  if  Hard  or  Soft,  433 

to  Keep  Pure  in  Iron  Kettles,  464 

to  Purify.  437 
Water-bath,  Solutions  for,  299 
Watering  Gardens,  66 

Meadows,  51 

Wall  Trees,  66 
Water-pruof  Cluth,  347 ;  Water-proofing,  460 
Boots,  348 
Leather,  349 
Paper.  856 
Waters,  Simple,  Rules  for  Distilling,  492 

Aerated,  299 

Chalybeate,  300 

Compound  Distilled,  294 

Medicinal,  299 

SUIls  for,  293 

to  Purify,  438 
Wax,  Sealing,  to  make,  357 

Bordering,  for  BngraTers,  420 

Candles,  to  make,  459 

Painting  on,  889 
Weather,  to  Foretell.  187,  489 
Weeds,  to  Destn>y,  39 

to  Prevent  Growth  of,  70 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  241,  m 
Welding,  381 
Welsh  Rabbit,  468 
Wheat,  to  Cultivate,  27,  28,  466 

Diseases  of,  29.  80 

to  Preserve,  96 
Whips,  230 

Whiskey,  Factitious,  288,  289 
White  Beer,  257 

MeUl,  369 

Swelling,  155 
Whites  in  Women,  166 
Whitewash,  to,  458,  465 

Resembling  Paint,  465 
Whitlow,  Treatment  of,  142, 155 
WUd-Fowls  as  Food,  249 

en  Salmis,  210 
to  Capture^  462 
Wind  Broken,  107 

Galls,  109 
Window  Glass,  400 
Windows,  to  Keep  up,  457 
Wine  Gardening,  90 

Vaults,  to  Manage,  275 

Whey,  178,  200 
WINES,  AMBRtoAN,  265 

American  honey,  271 
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WiBM,  Port,  to  make  Rongh,  276 

and  Spirits.  CeHar  of,  to  fit  ap,  275 

Aprioot.  270 

Balm.  273 

Biaokberrjr,  269 

Bottling  nod  Corking,  206 

Claret,  289 

Chorrj.  269 

Currant  red.  267 

Black,  267 

Dutch,  267 

White,  267 
Domeftie,  Mnnagement  of,  266,  27S 
Elderberry,  268 

fining,  274 
oal,  to  Restore,  276 

Ginger,  272 

Gooseberry,  266 

and  Currant,  267 

Honey,  269 

111  Scent  of,  274 

Jnniperberrj,  269 

Lemon,  269 

Madeira,  289 

Mead,  271 

Mulberry,  268 

other  Mixed  Berries,  268 

Peach,  270 

Port,  to  Imitate,  268,  269 

Raspberry,  268 

Bed  into  White,  277 

Rhqbarb.  272 

Sherry,  289 

Strawberry,  268 

to  Check  the  FermentatioB  of,  27i 

to  Deeant,  467 

to  Determine  Quantity  of  Aleohol  in,  287 

to  make  Sparkling,  266 

Various  Kinds,  271-273,  289 

White,  to  Convert  into  Red,  276 

Whortle,  or  Bilberry,  269 
Wlntergreen,  Oil  of,  292 
Woad  for  Dyeing,  to  Prepare,  824 
Wood,  to  Preserve,  84,  347,  852 

ArtiBcial,  857 

Decoction  of,  178 

for  Dyeing,  to  Prepare^  826 

Oil  Gilding  on,  877 

to  Dye  Various  Colors,  326 

to  Engrave  on,  422 

to  Eondor  InoombaflOble,  437 
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Wood,  to  Polish,  349 
Wool,  to  Dye,  316 

to  Bleach,  310 
WooUens,  Undyed,  to  Scour,  310 

Fuller's  Purifier  for,  313 

to  Dye,  316 

to  Full.  310 
Worms,  131, 132,  158, 159 

in  Dogs,  444     - 

in  the  Home,  106 

Medicines  for,  159, 160 
Wormw'tod,  Oil  of,  to  Procure,  292 
Worthlytype  Prooess,  for  Photography,  41f 
Worto,  to  Boil,  254 

to  Cool,  254 

to  Determine  the  Strength  of.  26S 

to  Mix  the  Yeast  with  the,  254 
Wonnds,  144 

in  Trees,  76 
Writing,  Fluids,  356,  360 

for  the  Blind,  461 

in  Cypher,  459 

on  Greasy  Paper,  359 

to  Gild,  377 

to  make  New  look  Old,  359 

to  Produce  Fao  Simile  of,  369 

to  take  out,  313 
Writings,  Decayed,  to  Boston,  869 

to  Copy,  360 

Yam,  to  Soonr,  312 
Yeast  Poultices,  155 

Substitutes  for,  261 

to  Keep,  262 
Yellow  Fever,  123 

Cadmium,  334 

Chrome,  334 

Gum,  in  Children,  179 

Montpellier,  334 

Naples,  834 

BteinbtthI,  334 


Zaflfre,  408 

Zeiodolite,  353 

Zino  Ores,  to  Assay,  866 

Black  Vumish  for,  351 
Poisoning  by,  152 
Paint,  Drying  Oil  for, 
Dryor  for,  84A 
Whiles  388 


